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PALMA, 

VIOLINIST,  IN  RECITAL 

M ' . 

At  McAlpin  Hotel,  South  American 
Celebrity  Renders  Well-Arranged 
Program — Del  Moral  at  Piano. 

Heralded  as  "the  most  famous  hCileau 
violinist."  Louis  Talma  gave  a recital 
in  one  of  the  small  ballrooms  of  the  Mc- 
Alpin  Hotel  last  night.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Tito  del  Moral  at  the  piano. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr,  Talma,  the 
weather  and  the  Sixth  avenue  "L" 
seemed  to  be  in  conspiracy  against  him. 
and  at  times  his  accompanies!  also  ap- 
peared to  be.  A well  arranged  program 
containing  numbers  by  Kach-\Yilhelmy. 
Chopin.  Wiemawsky.  Mendelssohn  and 
others  had  been  selected. 

Mr.  Talma  was  more  familiar  with 
his  two  Wiemawsky  numbers  and 
plainly  was  nervous  during  the  first  part 
f the  program,  developing  a firmer  tone 
in  i he  last  numbers.  Mr.  del  Moral  dis- 
played an  understanding  of  the  piano 
better  adapted  to  solo  work  than  as  an 
accompanist. 
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Concert  Tribute 
to  Hammerstein 
Yields  $12,000 


|rv£-/  i tf  T'V 

I U la  Sharon  Shows  She  Is  Clever 
on  Her  Toes — The  Mendelssohn 
Quartet  Assists  at  Her  Premiere 


The  genius  and  work  of  Oscar  Hunt- 
merstein.  which  his  wido  wand  a com- 
mittee of  opera  lovers  have  determined 
to  perpetuate  in  his  memory  'by  a foun- 
dation for  the  musical  education  of 
selected  American  students,  brought  to- 
^ether  a great  audience  in  the  Hipfo- 
dronio  last  night.  It  was  a noteworthy 
tribute  to  the  position  which  he  won  in  , 
this  city.  The  audience,  figured  in  a ; 
financial  way,  was  one  of  $12,000,  and 
the  proceeds  went  entirely  to  the  fund. 

One  of  the  best  tributes  that  Oscar 
i Hammerstein  has  received  was  spoken 
modestly  by  William  J.  Guard,  who  has 
handled  press  matters  for  the  Metro- 1 
poljtan  Opera  House  some  ten  years 
and  before  that  was  associated  in  the 
same  capacity  with  Mr.  Hammerstein 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  “Billy” 
Guard  could  not  refrain  from  superla- 
tives, if  he  was  to  keep  his  words  in 
keeping  with  his  emotions.  He  said 
Oscar  Hammerstein  was  one  of  the  few 
at  operatic  directors  he  had  known 
and  one  of  the  few  ever  in  the  business 
the  world  over  who  looked  upon  opera  | 
as  something  besides  a dollar  making 
enterprise,  “if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
he  could  have  died  many  times  a mill- 
more  for  operatic  music  in  this  city 
than  any  one  man  I have  ever  known.  ’ 
A symphony  orchestra  of  seventy-five 

ii.  . v.  TUrtOnmiiink  : 


"Armidc”  H771).  sung'  ny  E liza  Deni 
Lennox,  Olgu  Warren  and  Frederic  War- 
ren, opened  the  concert  which  included 
representative  works  of  the  various  styles 
of  song,  folksong,  traditional  airs,  lyrics, 
classical  and  modern  and  arias  that,  come 
properly  and  spaciously  listed  as  "bal- 
. . ..  ..  , | * | lads.”  Delibes's  Duct  from  the  first  act 

Appearance  in  the  Metropolis  0f  “Lnkmo,”  beautifully  sung  by  Eiiza- 

! beth  Lennox  and  Olga  Warren  ; Fred  Pat- 

11  ton’s  fine  delivery  of  two  lyrics  by  Hcn- 
rion  and  Russell,  and  the  concluding 

UI  \ SHIPOV  a da  in  tv  little  i ducts  by  Jensen,  Weckerlin  and  an  old 
LA  .SHARON,  a dainty  1 t t,  K ,j  h composer,  SUng  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

ballerina,  said  to  be  only  six-  Wabrren  werft  am0ng  the  happiest  fca- 

r,id  her  l tures  of  thft  excellent  entertainment. 

Francis  Moore  was  at  the  piano. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

LA  SHARON,  a dainty  little 
ballerina,  said  to  be  only  six- 
teen years  old,  made  her  local 
debut  yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian 
Hall  as  the  principal  feature  of  a 
musical  entertainment  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  duo- 
art  piano  as  an  instrument  to  pro- 
vide accompaniments  not  only  for 
singers  but  for  dancers  as  well. 

Her  associates  on  the  programme 
were  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  pianist,  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Quaret  of  male  vocal- 
ists, one  member  of  which,  Joseph 
Mathieu.  tenor,  also  contributed  a 
group  of  songs  by  Spross,  with  the 
composer  represented  at  the  piano 
by  the  self-playing  device. 

Born  of  American  parents  in 
Spring  Hill,  Kansas,  though  she  has 
ben  something  of  a globe-trotter 
since  babyhood,  thanks  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  her  father,  who  built 
the  first  railroad  on  the  Island  of 
Ilo-Ilo  in  the  Philippines.  Mi«» 
Sharon  has  attained  a good  deal  of 
proficiency  in  the  Italian  school  of 
dancing  despite  her  peregrinations. 
She  is  particularly  clever  on  her 
toes,  as  she  disclosed  in  several 
numbers.  including  Saint-iSaens’s 
famous  “Swan.”  She  has  an  excel- 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 


ILO  LUKA,  a,  young  Czecho- 
slovakian baritone,  made  Ills 
American  debut  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  before 
an  audience  that  would  have  been 
considerably  larger  than  it  was  if 
his  compatriots  in  this  country  hau 
rallied  around  him. 

ft  was  hardly  surprising,  to  be 
sure,  especially  in  view  of  the  many 
mediocre  offerings  of  late,  that 
music  lovers  did  not  turn  out  in  toll 
force  at  the  fag-end  of  the  season 
to  welcome  a singer  of  whose  ac- 
complishments little,  if  anything, 
was  known.  . . 

Yet  Mr.  Buka’s  reputation  in  his 
| home  land  ought  to  have  won  him 
1 the  support  of  his  own  countrymen. 
I He  is  much  liked,  it  seems 


■pieces,  the  singing  of  John  McCormack, 
the  pretty  appearance  of  Miss  Emma  | 
Trentini  in  Italian  costume  as  she  sang 
from  “The  Firefly”  swept  the  audience 
into  enthusiastic  applause.  Miss  Tren- 
tini, recalled  by  the  prolonged  applause, 
had  to  plead  another  appointment,  and  ; 
as  she  turned  to  leave  the  stage  she 
threw  a kiss  gestured  toward  the  pic- 
ture  of  Hammerstein  which  centred  the 
stage. 

i The  reception  to  Air.  McCormack  de- 
served the  word  "ovation.”  After  sing- 
ing three- numbers  he  was  called  and  re- 
called until  he  had  sung  “Dear  Old  Pai 
of  Mine”  and  “Mother  Machree,”  two 
songs  which  an  audience  always  de- 
mands of  him.  In  place  of  Mine.  Luisa 
Tetrazzini,  whose  absence  was  explained 
as  caused  by  illness.  Mme.  Eleanora  de 
Cisneros  sang  an  aria  from  “Samson  et 
Dalilv”  The  symphony  orchestra,  with 
Hugo  Heisenfeld  and  Josiah  Zuro  di- 
recting, played  four  numbers.  Other 
artists  to  appear  were  Frank  Pollack 
and  Nicola  Zerola. 


With  Artur  Bodnnsky  conducting  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Polish 
J Concert  Festival  was  presented  in  Car- 


negie Hall  last  night,  a program  of  un- 
usual merit  being  given  with  Adeline 
Vosari,  soprano;  Halina  Rruzovtm.  in- 
terpreter of  folk  music ; Tamara^  Lubi- 
mova. pianist,  and  Margaret  Severn, 
dancer. 

Miss  Bruzovna's  recitations  and  pres- 
entations of  characteristic  Polish . dances 
were  given  additional  worth  by  the  violin 
obligatos  played  by  Seipione  (Juidi.  while 
the  dances  interpreted  by  Miss  Severn 
lent  an  Oriental  tone  to  a program  sug- 
gesting a fondness  for  German  com 
posers. 

Wagner's  “Siegfried  Idyll  gave  the 
New  Symphony  Orchestra  opportunity  to 
display  itself  to  advantage. 
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Mischa  Elman 


Cantor  Kwartin  Sings  Again 


Assisted  by  Daughter  He  Gives 
Concert  at  the  Hippodrome 

Cantor  Kwartin,  who  sang  for  the 
first  time  in  America  a week  ago  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  made  a sec- 
ond appearance  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Hippodrome.  As  before,  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  daughter  Anna,  a colora- 
tura soprano;  a chorus  conducted  by 
Herman  Wohl  and  an  orchestra  directed 
by  Dr.  Anselm  Goetzl. 

The  cantor  confined  himself  to  chants 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  Miss  Kwartin, 
who  has  an  agreeable  voice  and  some  ! 
little  skill,  sang  Arditi’s  waltz,  “La  \ 
Parlo,”  and  an  aria  from  Meyerbeer’s 
“Les  Huguenots.”  The  contributions  1 
by  the  orchestra  were  Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche  Slav,”.  Rimsky  - Korsakoff’s 
“Caprice  Espagnole”  and  Ippolitov- 
Ivanow’s  “Caucasian  Sketches.” 

Cantor  Kwartin  and  his  daughter  will 
sing  again  at  the  Hippodrome  next 
Sunday  afternoon. 


ij  7-Y7 

CONCERT  FOR  HOSPTAL. 


Mme.  Stanley  Crimi,  Ganz  and 
Culbertson  in  Joint  Program. 

One  of  the7  boxes  in  the  diamond 
horseshoe  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  will  hold,  instead  of  its  usual 
well  gowned  social  party,  a.  group  of 
humbly  dressed  East  Side  children 
Saturday  night  when  Guilio  Crimi,  Mme 
Helen  Stanley,  Rudolph  Ganz  and  Sasha 
Culbertson  appear  , in  a Joint  program. 
They  will  wear  bandages  and  splints  to 
let  the  spectators  know  they  are  con- 
valescent youngsters  from  the  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School  arid  Hospital 
The  program  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution’s  campaign  for  a $2,000,000 
endowment  fund. 

The  advance  sale  for  the  concert  in- 
dicates that  a considerable  sum  will 
be  raised.  Crimi  and  Mme.  Stanley 


’Mischa  Elman,  the  eminent  violinist, 
gave  a farewell  recital  last  night  in  the 
Hippodrome.  The  auditorium  was  com- 
pletely filled  and  the  stage  also  was 
crowded.  The  programme  consisted  of 
Bach's  concerto  in  F with  accompani- 
i ment  by  a small  string  orchestra,  the 
i “Kreuzer”  sonata  of  Beethoven,  in  which 
I the  violinist  had  the  assistance  at  the 
i piano  of  his  talented  young  sister.  Miss  , 
Liza  .Elman,  the  Paganini  concerto  in  I) 
major  and  six  short  numbers. 

Mr.  Elman  is  about  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope for  a stay  of  two  years,  a large 
part  of  which  he  intends  to  devote  to 
'composition.  It  seems  to  have  become 
i the  fashion  for  distinguished  violinists 
i to  write  comic  operas  and  one  by  Mr. 

J Elman  is  already  announced  for  next 
season.  What  else  he  will  compose  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  or  rather  to  be  heard. 

Composition  is  an  uncertain  occupa- 
tion. however,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Elman  will  give  sufficient  daily 
attention  to  his  technic  to  make  a speedy 
return  to  the  concert  platform  no  in- 
■uperable  difficulty.  Meanwhile  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  this  gifted  young 
man  has  found  high  favor  in  the  opinion 
of  the  public  throughout  this  country. 
His  art  at  one  time  promised  to  rise  to 
lofty  levels,  but  of  late  it  has  betrayed 
some  tendencies  which  could  be  regarded 
by  his  truest  friends  only  with  regret. 
Perhaps  renewal  of  acquaintance  with 
troubled  Europe  may  recall  serious 
thoughts  and  send  Mr.  Elman  back  with 
I riper  accomplishments  and  broader 
vision. 


...» --  - and  to 

judge  from  his  singing  yesterday, 
with  reason — at  the  National  Opera 
House  in  Prague.  There  he  lias  im- 
personated thirty-one  times  the 
principal  role  of  Karel  Weis’s  The 
Polish  Jew'.”  one  of  the  novelties 
Gatti-Casazza  has  promised  to  pro- 
duce in  the  Metropolitan  next  sea- 
Mr Luka’s  voice  is  a lyric  bari- 
tone. It  is  not  a big  voice.  But 
his  tones,  slightly  veiled  in  their 
resonance,  have  a soft,  mellow  and 
warmly  sympathetic  timbre. 

With  his  purely  vocal  accomp- 
lishments, moreover,  he  combines 
musical  intelligence,  taste,  tempera- 
ment, a good  sense  of  phrasing  ana 
the  power  of  giving  dramatic  point 
and  emphasis  to  his  interpreta-  ; 
tions.  . 

Save  for  one  or  two  numbers  on 
bis  programme,  such  as  Dvoraks 
"Song  My  Mother  Taught  Me. 
sung  in  the  Czech  dialect  and  re- 
peated .was  made  up  largely  of  un- 
familiar selections  by  Smetana,  Lois 
Reiser.  Karel  Bendtl,  Z.  Frbich,  J. 
B.  Foerster,  K.  Kovarovik  and  J. 

I t.  Prout,  emibracing’  also  sundry 
folksongs  Czechish  and  Slovakian, 
i Several  of  His  contributions  .how- 
ever, ho  gave  in  English.  His  ac- 
J companiments  were  played  by 
rel  Leitner.  . . . . . + 

Eddv  Brown,  American  violinist, 
and  Joseph#  Shlisky.  Jewish  canto'-. 

; gave  a joint  recital  last  night  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  proceeds  being 
| devoted  to  a fund  for  the  war  suf- 
ferers in  Suwalk,  Poland.  Another 
! Jewish  cantor,  Don  Fuchs,  of  the 
Vienna  Kulturgemeinde,  will  mak, 

! his  debut  here  on  Saturday 
; May  29,  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Before, 
his  career  as  a church  singer  M • 
Fuchs  was  a leading  tenor  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  House.  


t (,  l j 

Colin  O’More  Delights 
Aeolian  Hall  Audience 


Cantor  Kwartin  sang  once  more 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  He  was  assisted  as  before  (by 
his  daughter  Anna,  coloratura  so- 
prano 'and  by  a chorus  of  mixed 
voices  conducted  by  H.  Wohl.  Fran- 
ces Sonin,  impersonator  of  juvenile 
characters  of  various  ages  and 
stages,  -gave  a “costume  recital" 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall 
with  Frances  Foster  to  assist  her  at 
the  piano.  Her  audience  included 
many  children  as  well  as  grown- 
ups. _ 


. .Pi*!11*  and  mme.  sstanlev 

will  give  individual  programs  and  ap- 
peal also  n a duet.  Cans  has  arranged 
an  especially  interesting  program  at  the 
Piano,  and  Culoertson,  the  younsr  P,V 
nianian  violinist  who  made  his  debut  in  i 
,0j'k  this  Wlnter-  w***  offer  sevepi!  ; 
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FREDERIC  WARREN’S 
BALLAD  CONCERTS  END 


The  fifth  and  final  ballad  concern 


t by  t, 


Frederic  Warren,  tenor,  and  his  associate 
artists  yesterday  drew  a fine  audience  to 
Aeolian  Hall,  where  the  signally  success- 
ful program,  a capital  climax  to  the 
series,  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
Jomelli's  Trio,  "Torna  Pure,”  from 


Lyric  Tenor  From  Arkansas  Has 
^Strikingly  Beautiful  and 
Expressive  Voice 

Seldom  does  the  aftermath  of  the 
musical  season  bring  so  important  an 
event  as  the  first  New  York  recital  of 
j Colin  O’More,  a young  tenor  from 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  O’More  is  appear- 
ing as  Winkie,  the  mad  shepherd  boy,  in 
(“Lassie,”  a musical  comedy  based  on 
the  play  “Kitty  Mackay”  and  conspicu- 
ous for  the  excellence  of  its  music. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  O’More  is  a pupil 
of  Jean  de  Reszke.  But  even  if  his 
(first  recital  had  not  been  tinged  with 
the  glamour  of  his  great  name,  the 
(young  man  had  so  much  to  say  and  said 
all  of  it  so  well  that  his  claim  to 
recognition  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately established  solely  'upon  his  own 
merits.  A lyric  tenor  of  the  first  rank, 
Mr.  O’More  has  a voice  strikingly 
(beautiful  in  quality,  wide  in  range, 
admirably  equalized.  His,  singing  is 
fluent,  expressive,  virile,  warmed  by 
emotion,  artistically  controlled.  Phras- 
ing and  diction  in  both  French  and 
English  songs  were  above  reproach. 
His  singing  was  elegant,  yet  it  had  the 
common  touch. 

The  young  man’s  versatility  showed 
itself  in  his  program,  which  ranged 
from  a recitative  and  air  from  Mehul’s 
“Joseph”  and  the  seventeenth  century 
(“Chanson  a Danser”  to  songs  by  Cyril 
Scott. 

I Although  there  were  five  of  these  or 
(the  program,  Mr.  O’More  fortunately  die 
mot  overemphasize  his  ability  to  sing 
Irish  ballads. 

Before  his  engagement  in  “Lassie” 


COLIN  O’MORE  IN  RECITAL 

Young  Tendr  Is  at  His  Best  in  Ba! 
lads  or  Martial  Airs. 

j Colin  O’More.  tenor,  who  sings  a Scot 
tlsh  shepherd’s  rOle  In  “ Lassie,”  an< 
who  Is  said  to  have  appeared  under  tin 
name  of  James  Harrod  formerly  ii 
I “ The  Lilac  Domino,”  gave  a ’.iatln5e 
song  recital,  one  of  the  season's  last 
j events  of  the  kind,  before  a large  audi- 
j ence  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

] His  voice  Is  the  voice  of  youth  still, 
fresh  and  flexible,  if  a trifle  throaty 
and  Inclined  to  fade  away  Into  senti- 
mental pianlsslmos.  At  best  In  virile 
ballads  or  martial  airs,  he  sang  a score 
of  lyrics,  well  memorized  and  de!ivere< 
in  clear,  often  crisp.  English.  A house 
ful  of  musicians  and  theatre  folk  de 
manded  many  encores,  Including  one  o 
an  old  French  “ Chanson  h Danser." 


,5 MO  AT  CONCERT 
FOR  ITALIAN  BABIES 


Italian  Ambassador 
fa  A—f  Audience. 


in  the 
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A concert  yielding  between  $5,000  and 
$G,000  was  held  last,  night  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  for  the  benefit  of 
American  free  milk  for  Italy.  Mrs.  John 
Adams  Drake  arranged  the  concert  and 
the  artists  were  Tita  Huffo.  baritone 
Miss  May  Peterson,  soprano ; Tandy 
MacKenzie,  tenor,  and  Alberto  Sciaretti, 
pianist.  Miss  Peterson  at  the  last  mo- 
ment took  the  place  of  Miss  Anna. 
Fitziu,  who  had  gone  to  Canada.  All 
the  artists  gave  their  services.  Before 
the  concert  the  Rev.  W.  John  Murray- 
said  a few  words  about  the  needs  of 
the  Lallan  babies,  for  whose  benefit  the 
concert  was  given. 

Recital  by  Abe  Seril 

A pleasing  tone  and  sound  technical 
training  were  displayed  by  Abe  Seril,  a 
young  violinist,  who  appeared  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  in  a 
program  which  included  Tartini’s 
sonata  in  G minor,  Papini’s  Etude- 
Caprice,  and  Kreisler’s  “Schoen  Ros- 
marin.”  Hi  was  assisted  by  Rhoda 
Mintz,  sopr^io. 
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CONCERT  SEASON  OPENS. 


Harced  Bauer  and  Toscha  Seidel 
Win  Encores  in  Joint  Recital. 


A new  series  of  Sunday  evening  con- 
certs at  popular  prices,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Musical  Bureau  of 
America,  began  last  night  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theater  with  a piano  and  violin 
recital  by  Harold  Bauer  and  Toscha 
Seidel.  The  reviewer  had  thought  all 
conceivable  phases  of  Sunday  concert- 
giving long  since  provided  for.  But  if 
succeeding  audiences  prove  as  large  as 
that  of  last  evening  the  existence  of 
these  concerts  will  be  j'ustified  and 
serve  as  one  more  illustration  of  the 
old  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

Beethoven’s  “Kreutzer”  Sonata  was 
announced  on  earlier  programs  as  the 
opening  number,  but  Brahms’s  Sonata 
in  D minor  was  substituted  by  the  play- 
ers. To  this  Mr.  Baudr  brought 
strength  and  dignity  and  Mr  Seidel  an 
oily  tone  and  a good  deal  of  senti- 
mentality. There  is  no  objection  to  a 
display  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a 
violinist,  but  there  is  a sweetness  which 
is  cloying.  Even  a romance  palls  when 
it  is  composed  wholly  of  sugar.  This 
is  what  happened  to  Beethoven’s  fa- 
mous Romance  in  G major  as  played 
by  Mr.  Seidel,  ar,d  this  very  saccharine 

1.  ~ 1,  rtlnt-inm  fvnrv  Koinff 


quality  keeps  his  playing  from  being  j 
exciting  when,  instead  of  displaying  a j 
nice  command  of  small  effects,  the  , 
violinist  has  the  opportunity  of  plung- 
ing into  the  purple  and  passionate  mo- 
ments of  such  a piece  as  SaYasate’s 
“Zapateado.”  But  Mr.  Seidel’s  smooth 
technic  was  constantly  in  evidence,  and 
with  particular  success  in  Cecil  Bur- 
leigh’s “Indiafi  Snake  Dance,”  which  he 
repeated. 

There  is  no  better  equipped  pianist 
before  the  public  than  Mr.  Bauer.  As 
regards  interpretation,  his  playing  has 
intellect,  emotion  and,  when  required,  a 
sense  of  humor,  while  there  is  endless 
skill  in  his  highly  trained  fingers.  He 
was  at  his  best  throughout  the  evening. 
Liszt’s  Etude  in  D flat,. Chopin’s  Ballade 
in  A flat.  Schubert’s  Impromptu  in  A 
flat  and  Saint-Saens’s  Etude  en  forme 
de  Valse  -were  his  contributions  to  the 
program,  not  counting  his  part  in  the 
playing  of  the  sonata  and  various  ex- 
tra  pieces,  with  which  both  he  and  (Mr. 
Seidel  were  generous. 

The  concert  next  Sunday  evening  will 
again  be  a piano  and  violin  recital,  this 
time  by  Leopold  Godowsky  and  Max  j 
Rosen.  . 


(Mr.  O’More  was  commended  for  his 
work  at  Paris  in  a revival  of  Offen- 
bach’s “La  Belle  Helene,”  which  un- 
fortunately never  reached  New  York. 
(With  his  natural  gifts  and  fine  train- 
ing Mr.  O’More  should  reach  the 
heights. 
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/CHAT  TAN  OPlvRA  HOUSE—' “Carmen, ” by 
the  members  of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Coin- 

i pany. 


I he  last. 


Dene  .I03V. 

/ Escamillo 
/ ftunlsa  . • 
Morales  . . . 
Carmen  . . 
Mirada 


. .Eugenio  Cibelli 

Mario  Valle 

. . . . Arnold  Becker 
Nicola  D'Amico 

Mice  Gentle 

.Madeleine  Keltic 


and  The  chorus  wart . _ . 

o i small  boys,  whose  fresh  young 
voices  were  more  than  pleasing:.  Gae. 
tano  Meroia  conducted  a large  orches- 
tra, which  did  not  do  any  serious 
damage.  It  was,  however,  a success^ 
ful  opening  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  is  evidence,  and  augured  well 
for  the  success  of  the  season.  "Rigo- 
letto”  will  be  to-night’s  opera  and 1 
Lydia  Lipkowska  will  be  the  Gilda.  j 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— 'La  Boheme." 
in  Italian,  by  members  of  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company. 

The  (.«*<• 

Minii  Anna  Fitzlu 

Rodolfo  Giuseppe  AgoMini 

Musetta  Madeleine  Kellie 

Marcel  ...Mario  Valle 

Colllne  Pietro  De  Biasi 

Sohaunard  Nicola  D'Amico 

Benoit  Nat  ale  Cervl 

Conductor  Gaetano  Meroia. 


'MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— San  Carlo 
I Opera  Company  in  Verdi’s  “Rigoletto. 

The  Duke  Giuseppe  Agostini 

Ri  Jo  let  to  Vincente  Ballester 

Gilda  Lydia  Lipkowska 

Giovanna  Alice  Homer 

Monterone  Natal®  Cervi 


jjfeiulta  Frances  Moroslni 

Mercedes  Mice  Homer 

Pancalro  . ...  .Natale  Cervl 

Remendado  Luigi  Baldl 

Incidental  Dances  by  Sylvia  Tell  and  Corps 

de  Ballet.  _ 

Conductor,  Gaetano  Meroia.  f 

IT-T - ' fe-i.  „ The  Manhattan  Opera  House  vai 

The  ^an  Carlo  Opera  company,  For"  If  crowded  last  evening  when  the  seconc 
tune-  G-allo  director,  began  a season  at  performance  of  the  San  Carlo  Open 
1 the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last  evening.  | Company  was  given.  Every  seat  wa 
The  opera  was  “Carmen,”  and  according  sold  anj  a]1  tfie  standing  room  wa 
| to  the  progremme  it  was  sung  In  I j occupje<j  -p^e  opera  was  that  tried  and 
French.  The  Don  Jose,  however.  clung  jjlrue  veteran  of  the  Italian  repertory, 
'to  “la  bella  lingua  Toscana.”  and  some;  Verdps  “Rigoletto."  The  performance 
' of  the  others  to  dialects  of  their  own.j  was  on^  0f  respectable  merit.  Its  par- 
It  was  a vigorous  and  sharply  drawn  t;cuiar  star  was  Vincente  Ballester,  who 
; performance  of  “Carmen,”  one  in  which;  impersonated  the  unhappy  jester. 

riirectless  and  force  were  prominent,;  air.  Ballester  will  probably  prove  to 
i j while  delicacy,  suggestions  and  nuance,  pe  one  Df  the  most  popular  members  of 
were  rare.  But  "Carmen”  is  a veryjj  the  San  Carlo  company.  His  light  bary- 
tone voice  is  one  of  very  agreeable  qual- 
ity, generally  well  produced,  arid  lend- 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE—  "Lohengrin, 
by  members  of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Tl»o  Cast. 

Lohengrin  Giusepp?  Agostini 

p<lsa  Anna  Fitzlu 

Telramund  Mario  Valle 

The  Kins  • rie.V'°  Pe  54??1 

Ortrinl  Steila  Do  Mette 

Herald  V.‘ V.'.V.V. Manuel  Perez 

Conductor  Gucrrierl  Fulgenzio. 
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San  Carlo  Opera 
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straightforward  work. 

The  performance  was  observed  witli 
interest  and  occasionally  with  enthu- 
siasm by  a distinctly  San  Carlo  audience. 
Miss  Alice  Ger.ble,  who  had  sung  on  the 
same  stage  in  Oscar  Hammerstein's  day. 
was  a Carmen  of  dark  brow,  incessant 


"Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “I  P&- 
gliacci”  are  surely  no  operatic  novel- 
ties in  this  town,  but  they  served  to 
pack  the  Manhattan  Opefia  House  to 
the  roof  last  night.  Director  Gallo  cer- 

.....  , tainly  may  rest  secure  in  the  knowl- 

ing  itself  readily  to  those  elaborately  j edge  that  New  Yorkers  want  moderate- 
prolonged  dynamic  gradations  which  are.  | priced  opera.  Alice  Gentle  as  SantuzzaJ 


to  dear  to  the  Italian  opera  lover.  His 
singing  was  of  a sympathetic  character 
and  quickly  found  favor  with  the  hear- 


uhvfeicai  activity  and  sombre  tone.  There  ers.  His  Rigoletto  was  a portrait  of 

. « . ...  - . ...  ...  li  -l;  ..  1 .w  . . V.iif  He.  r»i  uoi/>q1  niio  ll. 


whs  no  silly  subtlety  about  this  siren. 
She  was  a businesslike  vamp,  and  went' 
at  the  feeble  Don  Jose  in  such  a manner 
that  no  one  wondered  at  his  being 
knocked  out  in  the  first  round.  Doubt- 
less people  are  tired  of  phychological  in- 
terpretations. Miss  Genble  got  much  ap- 
plause and  many  recalls. 

/,  Miss  Madeline  Keltie,  a young  singer, 
new  to  the  stage,  made  a creditable 
debut  as  Miealle.  She  sang  with  a 
pretty,  though  small  voice,  in  tune  and 
with  some  taste.  Her  French  was  her  i 
own.  The  only  real  French  of  the  even- 
ing was  that  of  Arnold  Becker,  but  it 
was  not  sung.  Engenio  Cibelli  made  liisj 
first  appearance  in  this  country  as  Don\ 
I Jose.  He  was  very  nervous  and  there- 
I fore  may  sing  better  at  a second  ap-| 
pearance.  Mario  Salle  as  Escamillo,  won 
the  inevitable  applause  for  the  bull  fight- 
er’s' song. 

New  scenery  graced  tlie  production 
and  there  was  a chorus  of  fair  size  and 
ability.  The  orchestra  did  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  performance,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  given  great  aid. 
i The  conductor  was  Gaetano  Meroia,  and 
i the  chief  dancer.  Miss  Sylvia  Tell,  form- 
’ erly  of  the  Chicago  Opera. 


small  dimensions,  but  its  musical  quali- 
ties were  generally  commendable. 

Mme.  Lydia  Lipkowska,  who  is  not 
unknown  to  the  local  stage,  was  a color- 
less Gilda,  considerably  off  the  key  at 
times,  but  showing  knowledge  of  the 
routine  of  the  opera.  Guiseppe  Agostini, 
a tenor  of  much  experience  and  little 
finesse,  was  the  Duke,  while  Pietro  de 
Biasi  was  the  Sparafucite  and  May  Bar- 
ron the  Maddalena.  Gaetano  Meroia 
conducted.  - • ' ' 


Miss  Gentle’s  appeal” 
so  me  thing  in  the; 
debut  in  this  role- 


u the  title 

a nee  last  night  was 
nature  of  a delayed 

at  the  Manhattan,  since  shortly  be  tore 

Us  cor  nammerstein  con 

sensational  deal  with 

ms  h (*li  y JU^ea  ai 

he 


inmated  his 
the  Metropolitan 
company.  eliminating  his  activities  from 
the  grand  opera  heal  tor  ten  >ea  s. 
had  selected  her  for  a contemplated  pro- 
duction »*’  “Carmen.”,  She  was  one  ot 
the  forme  • impresario  s , “discoveries  ax 
a time  when  she  was  m the  old  Man- 
liattan  company  chorus,  and  he  pre- 
dicted more  than  ten  years  ago  that  she 
would  “make  an  idea;  Carmen. 

In  (he  interim  Miss  Gen  tic  has  sung 
-with  the  f.a  Scala  Opera  company  m 
Milan  the  Xaohmale  company  m Ha- 
vana aud  with  the  Metropolitan  here. 
While  her  work  in  the  role  of  t armeu 
was.  m»  to  last  evening,  unknown  to 
New  Yorkers,  site  came  with  excellent 
endorsements  from  1 hn-ago  and  han 
Francisco,  where  she  has  frequently 
been  heard  in  the  famous  opera. 
Eugenio  Cibelli-  interpreted  the  part  ot 
T)on  Jose  in  his  first  appearance  bet  ore 
a Now  York  audience. 


i Taken  by  and  large,  it  was  an  inter- 
esting performance,  even  though  del- 
icacy was  superseded  by  force,  and 
whatever  poetry  there  is  in  Bizet’s 
opera  gave  way  to  realism. 

Alice  Gentle,  ms  Carmen,  went  about 
her  work  in  a most  businesslike  man- 
ner. There  was  no  nonsense  in  her 
cigarette  girl;  she  was  always  direct, 
and  there  was  no  question  whatever 
regarding  her  intentions;  in  tact,  to 
use  the  vernacular,  she  vamped  poor 
Don  Jose  in  a way  that  left  no  doubt 
i in  any  one’s  mind  as  to  what  was 
j going  to  happen  to  him.  She  sang 
nicely,  but  was  too  often  inaudible, 
slurring  too  many  notes  in  reserving 
her  voice  for  climaxes.  Eugenio 
Cibelli,  a new-comer,  was  undoubtedly 
nervous,  and  may  do  better  later;  but  J 
he  cannot  act,  his  efforts  in  that  di-  ] 
rection  being  at  times  ludicrous.  Of  I 
course  the  Toreador  song  went  with  i 
a roar  of  applause,  much  of  which  t 
was  well  deserved,  for  Mario  Valle  1 
sang  and  acted  well. 

Madeleine  Keltie  was  a pleasing 
Miohaelo.  She  sang  in  tune  and  in 
good  taste,  and  was  a pleasing  pic- 
i ture.  Her  voice  is  pretty,  evei  if 
! small,  and  when  she  has  overcome  the- 
j nervousness  due  to  a first  appearance 
I she  should  he  a valuable  member  of 
the  company.  Sylvia  Tell  danced  we! 


Ernest  Enoch  has  been  engaged  liy  1 
Fortune  Gallo  to  conduct  the  Wagner 
operas,  beginning  with  "Lohengrin’’  to- 
morrow night.  Mr.  Kuoch  was  called 
to  America  first  by  the  directors  of  the  j 
Century  Opera  Company  in  1914.  when  ; 
he  directed  the  productions  of  Wagner 
and  Humperdinck  - -orks  at  the  Century 
Opera  House,  where  those  compositions 
were  sung  in  English.  “Lohengrin  ’ 

Mr.  Ballester  has  a voice  of  melli-jl 
flous  smoothness,  well  trained  in  bel  j 
canto  and  the  long-drawn  phrase.  The  , 
use  he  made  of  that  splendid  voice]! 
last  night  was  invariably  artistic,  and  j 
his  singing  was  a continuous  delight 
to  sensitive  ears.  As  much  could  not 
be  said  for  his  associates. 

Lydia  Lipkowska,  as  Gilda,  was  of 
markedly  uneven  voice,  alternating 
fresh,  pure  tone  and  flowing  can- 
tilena  with  a disagreeable  shrill- 
ness and  forcing  in  her  high 
notes,  but  the  audience  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  she  had  repeated 
the  "Caro  nome”  aria.  The  part  of 
the  Duke,  credited  on  the  printed  pro- 
gramme, to  Giuseppi  Corallo,  was 
sung  in  a strident  voice  and  explosive 
manner,  with  frequent  strayings  from 
the  proper  key.  Alice  Homer  sang 
acceptably  as  Giovanna,  and  the  other 
‘smaller  pants  were  creditably  done. 
Cesare  Sodero  conducted  the  orches- 
tra with  considerable  discretion,  pro- 
viding a sympathetic  and  for  the  most 
part  well  modulated  acompaniment  j 
for  the  singers.  

Si  I'/  2 J ( f 


was  as.  good  an  exponent  of  the  wo-1 
man  scorned  as  one  could  desire,  and, 
she  kept  to  the  pitch  vocally  as  well.) 
Eugenio  Cibelli  as  Turiddu  sang  fair-, 
ly  well,  though  Meroia  let  the  orches- 
tra drown  many  of  the  young  man’s  I 
high  notes.  The  real  enthusiasm  of  ! 
the  evening,  however,  was  evoked  by 
the  artistic  singing  of  Amedeo  Baldi) 
as  the  Harlequin  in  “I  Pagliacci,”  who 
lent  an  atmosphere  to  the  part  that 
would- do  credit  to  any  singer.  Made- 
iein  Keltie  made  a good  impression  as 
The  work  of  the  chorus  was 

good.  — 

,/  3d  / f Z O 
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dards  which  arc  no  ten~  y to  reach.  Pos-j 
"sibly  too  the  Beethoven  festival  line' 
been  somewhat  overworked  and  people- 
are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  really  relish  a feast  of_a  dozen! 
courses,  all  meat.  For  the  present  we  I j 
may  content  ourselves  with  a passing  i 
record  of  the  first  appearance  of  the } 
London  musicians. 

The  quartet  consists  of  James  Levey,  j 
first  violin;  Thomas  \V.  Petre,  second  1 
violin;  H.  Waldo  Warner,  viola,  and  C.  ' 
Warwiek-Evans,  cello.  Their  perform-  1 
r-f  disclosed  commendable  qualities.  , 
The  tone  of  the  quartet  was  neither  rich  , 

■ - u — t.  it  was  frequently  dull  and  { 

rough.  But  the  balance  was  excellent 
i-e  management  of  the  inner  voices  I- 
admirable.  In  precision  and  unanimity  jj 
the  organization  commanded  praise.  In  j 
the  first  movement  and  the  slow  move-  | 
ment  of  the  F major  quartet  there  were  ji 
some  regretable  lapses  in  intonation,  j 
but  for  the  most  part  the  players  were  j 
In  tune.  I 

The  style  of  the  quar.tet  combined  fin-  ( 
ish  with  virility.  There  was  occasional  j 
rudeness  in  the  fortes,  but  smoothness  ; 
and  musical  elegance  were  predominant.  ! 
The  playing  showed  the  results  of  care-  i 
ful  studv  and  earnest  .rehearsal.  With- j 
out  rising  to  any  lhlgh  level  of  warmth, 
these  artists  played  with  fine  apprecia- 
tion. Theirs  is  a style  Intellectual  and 
scholarly  rather  than  emotional.  Such  } 
a style  should  endure  the  test  of  a long 
series  of  Beethoven  concerts  better  than 
one  ''more  passionate.  The  quartet 
made  a pleasing  impression  and  will 
doubtless  grow  in  favor. 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE — “L*  Traviata, 
by  members  ot  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

The  lust. 

Violetta  bydia  LipSowrt. 

Flora  Umma  Noe 

inn  na  Alice  Homer 

\ if  redo  .Eugenio  Cibelli 

Giorgio  Germoot Mario  T*.l« 

Baron  Duphol T?*?”1”  Cet,1 

Incidental  dances  by  Sylvia  Tell  and  Corps 
de  Ballet. 

Conductor  .....Cesare  Sodero. 

— 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  ber, 

Hoffmann”  and  "Pause  B>  members  ui 
Ihe  San  Carlo  Opera  Company. 


”Th< 

Olympia? 
Anronia  S 
Hofmann  . 
Giulieita  ■ ■ ■ 
Nic.Mausae 
A Voice-- 
Spalanzani  / 
Cre.'pe!  S 
Nathanael 
< oppelius  { 
Dapertutto  \ 

Dr.  Miracle 
Cochenille  ? 


Tales  of  Hoffmann." 

Josephine  Lucch 

....Giuseppe  Agost 
....  SLclla  Uc  ■ 

" May  Bar, 

Frances  Moro- 

Natale  Ce 


rvi 


...Alice  Homer 
, .Mario  \'alle 
.Arnold  BeuWe/ 
..Manuel  Perez 


'Faust. 


.Marguerite  Namara  1 

Marguerite  * piude  Sinagra 

Faust  J Pietro  De  Bias! 

Mephistopheles Vincente  BaHaste/ 

Valentin  Mav  Barron 

Siehel  Manuel  Perez 

Wagner  ^lice  Homer 

Martha  ' ' U..‘  ‘ fjvjvia  Tell  and  Uorpav 


dances 


La  Forza  del 
the  San  Carlo 


MeroU 


Cast. 

Bettina  Freeman 

fiiueepp*  Agostini 
Vincente  Ballester 

Natale  Cervl 

Stella  De  Mette 
^Pietro  D*5 
....Natale  Cervi 

All^e  Homer 

Amedeo  Baldl 


MA  mHembeTrfof  fe^n  c^«f  OpcrlTompany- 


The  Cast 


Tosca  

Mario  

Scarpia  • 
Angeiot.ti  . 
Saorlstau 
Spoletta  • • 
Si’.iarrone  .. 

Career iero  • 
Pasfove 

Conductor 


Conductor.  Gaetano  Meroia. 

s f 2"  s 

London  Quartet 


Burke  Sings  Full 
Voiced;  Drenches 
Airs  With  Emotion 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  about 
Tom  Burke’s  concert  at  the  Hippodrome 
last  evening  was  an  arrangement  for 
’cello  of  the  “Chant  au  Soleil  from 
Rimskv-Korsakov’s  “Coq  d’Or,  which 
was  played  by  Miss  Helen  SchoWer. 
The  concert  was  the  occasion  of  the 
first  appearance  m New  York 
Burke,  a tenor,  who,  according  to  Lon 
don  newspapers  as  well  88  hl® JL.  t 
agent,  sang  with  success  at  Conven 
Garden  this  season.  Among  other 
things  he  appeared  m the  tenor  r 
of  two  of  Puccini’s  one-act  opera-, 

; “Gianni  Schicchi’’  and  “II  Tahar- 
Last  week  Mr.  Burke  sang  at  Saranac 
i for  the  first  time  in  . America. 

Some  one  leaving  the  Hippodrome 
i last  evenig  remarked,  “Hs  is  more  Irish 
, j»  TViiR  is  not  altogether ; 

! true  aM^0Burke  was  born  in  Eanca-j 

shire  of  IrishUoPnarwas-  earned  on  in' 
musical  eaucation  RurKe’s  ideas  of 

Italy.  However  than 

singmg  are  even  . uule  respect  for! 

Z melodic”  H-  -d 

tml  V * vWleV^ice-.  which  he' 


USn  GUaHoy'true  that  he  has  several 

It  is  airtU  H ^ _ rpi,oco  v»ft  SI 


Bettina  Freeman 
Eugenio  C’ibelL 

Mario  Valle 

Pietro  De  Bla.D 

.Natale  Uervi 

Luigi  Baldi 

Manuel  rcrr 

Pietro  Canova 
" ""  .May  Barron 
1'ulgenz.io  Gutrricri. 

the 


r music  open  wuu  . i nnffv  Mr.  Burke  sai«  Otello’s  prayer 

Sv-«.toS5 


L Luigi  Albei'tien.  who  is  sto. 

San  cSrlo  operas,  was  at  one  time  with 
the  Metropolitan  and  C-Iuea„o  !or'(  ’ 

He  also  brings  a large  reinforcement  io 

iho  ballet,  taking  under  his  mana„( 
ment  this  puft  of  the  machinery  as  well 


the  duties  of  stage  director. 


/ v 


/ 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— ' 'A  i-ia,  by 

members  of  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
pany. 


Aida 


Radames 

Amonasro  

'Hie  King  

llamf  i.=  

Mo??png,,r  

Priestess  

Incidental  dances 
<)r  Ballot. 

Conductor— Gaetai 


The  Ua*t. 

Mane  Rappold 

Stella  de  Mette 

Giuseppe  Corallo 

..Natale  Cervi 

TV  Biasi 

Mario  Valle 

Luigi  Baldi 

Alice  J-T«mer 

Sylvia  Tell  and  Corps 


In  /Eolian  Hall  last  evening  the  Lon- 
don String  Quartet,  all  the  way  from 
Britain,  began  a series  of  concerts  li 
which  an  the  quartets  of  Beethoven  arj 
to  be  performed.  Thus  does  the  s.asoi, 
ot  chamber  music  open  with 
I workings,  and  the  Beethoven  ^ boom] 
'which  began  last  winter  ^ continue^ 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm, 
programme  last  evening  conaprised  t^ 

first  three  numbers  of  opus.  18,  a set 
«i>-  auartets  dedicated  to  Prince  voi 
Lobkowitz.  The  other  three  of  this  opusl 
will  be  plaved  this  afternoon.  ( 

WTiether  the  quartet 'is  pr°jecting  » 
mass  of  Beethoven  Uterature  nto  th 
' first  days  of  the  autumn  in  the  belie 
that  American  music  lovers  need  edu  < 

• on  in  the  art  of  listening  to  the  grea 
nmster  or  because  its  members  Claris  J 


effective  »pf « ~*«j-„n1eJ,T,vUh  1 

with  Ml  li.  hi. 

tion.  In  To  the  dis- 


These  he  sings 

1C 
) 

charm  for  the  P;gP^ too^mucY  given  to 
feTtoIe\end%o°?hemUabuSeS  of  fai- , 

setto.  . 

After  his 


introduction  by  Father; 


added 

Mario’s  first  ana 


fiV . an,  a.La  D«am^a“Questo  0 QuelW’i 

® the  S^i'anas.  bo^ose-m 

the  P-r0gr8emnc^  and  which,  included; 


Meroia . 


formation  »£^“toprobaMe  that  the! 
?showausUnhow  chamber  music  is  PftH 


were  curious, 
Donna  Mobile  .^hc^e  Irish  ballads 
crudities.  And  1 J to  comment 

the^inger.  "'of6  punf^singing  in  com- 
pHance  with  the  laws  of  song  there  was  , 

SCTfiie' cither  Assisting  musician  on  tfie 
program  besides  Miss  Sch°J®  k gt  | 
Francesco  Longo,  pianist.  i; 

Leger  was  the  accompanist.  _ | 

Sunday  Concerts 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  Tom  . Burke  to 
first°*a ppMrance^*^*™^'0 


-- '» ^ „ , -i  s srr 


ritv  arid  Its 


itH 

tempt 


s at  operatic  singing  brought  out 


rs  defect 


Wfl> 


or  production  of  tones,  a lack  of  style 
*n«  technique  being  most  apparent. 

1 iis  faults,  however,  may  have  been 
riiie  to  nervousness,  but  his  final  num- 
I'ers,  a group  of  Irish  songs,  were  not 
given  with  the  flavor  one  would  nat- 
! u rally  expeet,  from  a singer  of  his 
j nationality.  It  might  be  as  well,  how- 
lotor,  to  withhold  judgment  for  nn- 
I other  hearing.  Last  night,  at  the 
Hippodrome  much  was  left  to  be  de- 
sired.  <>£>  *•/  / n 

Mishel  Pinstro.  another  violinist 
from  Russia,  was  heard  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Carnegie  Hall  and  created 
a good  Impression.  His  chief  assets 
are  a bigness  of  tone,  certainty  of 
stopping,  and  perfect  control  of  the 
violin.  The  fact  that  it  was  his  first 
appearance  in  this  country  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  apparent 
weight,  upon  his  shoulders,  and  when 
he  next  plays  he  may  show  more  of 
that  indefinable  something  in  the 
Playing  of  the  masters  in  which  he 
ia  lacking  flf)  1 

Misrha.  Violin,  who  was  heard  in  a 
violin  reeital  before  rlie  war  and  who. 
served  in  the  A.  E.  F..  returned  to 
the  concert  stage  last  night  in  Car-  j 
negie  Hall  and  was  cordially  greeted. 
He  made  a good  impression  again  and  i 
should  grow  in  time. 
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By  KiCHAltl)  Al.DJRICH. 

Rudolph  Boelico,  Russian  Violinist.  j 
I A number  of  pairs  of  musical  shoes 
m are  standing  empty  in  New  York  at  the 
I present  time,  on  account-  of  the  de- 
parture of  former  owners,  and  there-  is 
a very  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
j several  applicants  to  fill  them.  Within 
S the  next  few  days  several  " phenomenal 


] Russian  violinists  ” will  liave  been,  can- 
J didates  for  a fitting;  there  is  even  a 
1 " greatest  Irish  tenor  ” prepared  to  try 
\ on.  The  first  of  these  appeared  yester- 
I day  afternoon  in  Carnegie' Hall.  Ru- 
dolph. Bochco,  Russian  violinist,  a young 
man  of  engaging  appearance  and  modest 
-stage  presence,  wpo  was  gretted  by  a. 
largo  audience  composed  in  great  part 
of  this  countrymen  and  women,  inde- 
fatigable giving  a national  Welcome. 

Mr.  Bochco  did  not  succeed  in  turn- 
ing the'  crisp  October  weather  into  a 
“ warm  afternoon  for  violinists.”  He 
played  with  great  energy  a rather  un- 
inspired suite  in  A minor  by  binding, 
Saint-Sabns  s B minor  concerto,  a group 
of  short  pieces  and  Wleniawski’s  “ Polo- 
naise Brillant.”  He  showed  a technique 
of  the  right  hand  facile,  but  far  from 
accurate,  finely  finished  or  precise  in 
intonation ; a vigorous  bow-arm,  but  a 
tone  not  always  beautiful,  sometimes  a 
little  forced  toward  sci  aping ; sincerity 
and  straightforwardness,  but  few  con- 
vincing evidences  of  a deep  musical 
feeling  or  an  illuminating  understand- 
ing. 

The  London  String  Quartet. 

At  the  same  time  the  London-  String 
Quartet  was  advancing  to.  the  second 
stage  of  its  series  of  Beethoven  con- 
certs that  is  to  compass  the  perform- 
ance of  all  . the  string  quartets.  It 
played  ttie  last  three  quartets  pf  the' 
set  of  six  numbered  Op.  IS,  the  first 
of  Beethoven's  published  woYks  in  this 
form,  representing  the  finest  flowering 
of  his  “ first  ” style.  The  London  play- 
i ers  gave  a delightful  performance  of 
this  music,  full  of  spirit,  grace  and 
finish,  of  rhythmic  vitality  and  of  fe- 
llcitlles  of  phrasing-;  not  always  with  un- 
blemished beauty  of  tone,  but  with  such 
an  understanding  and  relish  as  tty  im- 
part great  pleasure  to  the  listeners. 

••RiGOLEITCr  AT  MANHATTAN. 

I “■pIGOLETTO”  was  repeated  at  the 
-Cv  Manhattan  last  night  by  the 
Ban  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company. 
Mme.  Lydia  Lipkowska  sang  Gllda. 
Stella  Demette  was  Maddalena: 
Pllada  Sinagra  was  the  Duke;  Vin- 
cente Bahester  again  sang  the  role 
of  the  Jester,  and  Pietro  Di  Bias) 
sang  Sparafuclle.  Mr.  Sod,ero  con- 
ducted. 

OPERA  COMIQUE  IN  OPEN  AIR 

3 A?  x-o 

"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
Given  at  R.  Hewitt’s  Counthy  Estate. 

■'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  an 
opera  co-mique  in  five  acts  by  O.  Ni- 
i colei,  was  presented  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Wewappo  Farm,  the  country 
.■state  at  Midvale,  N.  J.,  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rlngwood  Hewitt,  for  their  daugh- 
ters. the  Misses  Candace  and  Lucy 
: Hewitt. 

A large  assembly  of  society,  many 
seining  by  train  and  by  motor,  wit- 
nessed the  performance,  which  was 
i-iged  out  of  doors,  in  a Greek  Theatre, 

J nenr  the  house.  r 

Joseph  Regneas  conducted  the  perfor-  I 
mar.ee  and  Miss  Blanche  Barbot  was  at  ■ 
the  piano.  Those  who  took  part  in  the 
opera  were  Mary  Burns,  Mary  Potter 
: Essie  Ehrstein,  Theodore  Webb  John 
iioschen  and  Sidney  Peterson. 

H U 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


Mishel  Piastre,  Russian  Violinist. 
Another  Russian  violinist,  Mishel 
plaatro,  made  ills  first  American  ap- 
pearance yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 


I negie  Hall,  which  there  seemecTTo  bo 
| little  difficulty  in  filling,  with  the  will- 
ing assistance  of  the  artist's’compatrlols 
I resident  in  New  York.  Mr.  Piastre's 
I program  comprised  Handel's  E major 
sonata,  Goldmark's  violin  concerto,  a 
" Meditation  ” by  Glazunoff.  Wienlaw- 
ski's  ” Valsc  Caprice,”  Glinka's  song 
about  the  lurk,  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  Balakireff  and  then  of 
Auer,  and  Wieniawski's  " Russian  Car- 
nival.” This  last  in  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncements was  strangely  set  down 
as  played  for  the  first  time  in  America; 
but  more  prudent  counsels  prevailed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  house  bill,  and 
nothing  was  said  about  the  first  time. 

Mr.  piastre  is  an  artist  of  sound  and 
substantial  equipment  and  a serious  one. 
His  largest  asset  seems  to  Vie  his  tone, 
which  is  big  and  penetrating,  sometimes 
a little  thick  and  heavy,  but  well  con- 
trolled In  all  nuances.  His  ear  rarely 
falls  him  in  the  matter  of  intonation 
and  his  facility  upon  the  fingerboard 
serves  him  well.  He  plays  in  a serious 
and  musical  manner.  He  does  not  often 
oommunicate  a burning  enthusiasm,  nor 
does  he  always  even  maintain  a sus- 
tained and  unfailing  interest  on  the  part 
or  the  listener  in  what  he  is  doing. 

He  played  Handel’s  sonata  in  a broad 
and  dignified  style,  unimpeachably ; he 
did  something  better  In  Goldmark’s  con- 
Icerto.  Perhaps  the  responsibility  of  a 
first  appearance  weighed  upon  his  spir- 
! Sts.  It  may  he,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
St  will  be,  that  an  artist  so  well  equipped 
with  so  many  of  the  essential  things  of 
his  art  as  Mr.  Piastre  will  be  able  to 
make  them  count  more  in  the  convey- 
ance of  charm,  of  imagination,  of  inter- 
est and  of  muslch.1  stimulation. 

Tom  Uyrke,  Irish  Tenor,  j 
An  Irish  tenor  new  to  this  country, 
said  to  have  been  successful  as  an 
operatic  singer  at  Covent  Garden  in 
London,  made  his  first  appearance  last 
evening  at  the  Hippodrome,  where  a 
large  audience  heard  him  witli  some 
(sympathy  and  considerable  applause.  It 
was  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Burke  to  an- 
nounce him  as  ” the  greatest  living 
Irish  tenor;  ” or  perhaps  it  was  an  over- 
sight ; for  a much  greater  has  recently 
been  heard  in  New'  York.  Mr.  Burke 
has  a voice  agreeable  when  he  allows 
It  to  be  heard  at  its  best,  which  is  not 
when  he  forces  It  and  delivers  it  con- 
tinually from  the  chest,  or  when  he 
tails  to  maintain  the  pitch ; and  there 
are  matters  in  production  and  delivery 
in  which  he  discloses  technical  defi- 
ciencies and  a lack  of  style. 

The  voice  is  essentially  one  of  lyric 

Suallty ; but  he  is  fond  of  urging  it  to 
ramatlc  or  at  least  operatic  effects . 
and  his  personality  seems  to  be  one 
that  can  make  its  best  or  its  most 
plausible  showing  in  the  simulation  of 
such  effects.  There  were  evidences  of 
nervousness  in  Mr.  Burke's  singing, 
especially  at  the  beginning : and  it  is 
likely  that  this  nervousness  prevented 
him  from  showing  the  best  that  he  is 
I capable  of. 

He  sang  the  prayer  from  Verdi's 
" Otello,"  the  aire  “ Pourquoi  me 
veveiller  ” from  Massenet’s  “ Werther,” 
the  Duke's  air  ” Questa  o quella  ” from 
“ Rigoletto  ” ; Grieg's  song  “ A Dream”  ; 

• group  of  Irish  songs  arranged  and 
a bit  sophisticated  by  Herbert  Hughes, 
and  an  amusing  Irish  song  by  Stanford. 
He  was  curiously  ineffective  in  the  Irish 
songs,  and  hardly  caught  the  ricn  native 
flavor  that  belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  Burke  was  introduced  by  Father 
Duffy  of  the  69th  Regiment,  who  dis- 
claimed a knowledge  of  music  but  gave  , 
full  assurance  of  the  singer’s  admirable 
qualities  as  a man.  Assistance  was 
riven  by  Miss  Helen  Scholder,  'cellist; 
Francesco  Longo.  pianist,  and  Frank  St. 
iieger,  accompanist. 


FIRST  SONG  RECITAL 

Anna  Burmelster  Opens  Season  at 
Aeolian  Hall. 

Anna  Burmelster,  a young  soprano  of 
light  but  agreeable  voice  and  style,  gave 
the  first  of  the  new  season's  song  re- 
citals in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Few  of  the  hundreds  to  come 
will  be  so  modestly  heralded,  but  Miss 
Burmelster  fulfilled  in  more  than  aver- 
age measure  the  promise  held  out  for 
.many  debuts  each  year,  and  by  many, 
unrealized.  She  showed  good  taste  in 
selections  from  the  “old  masters,  ai-  4 
be  it  there  was  hardly  the 
ring  for  Bach's  ” Lord,  to  Thee  M>  Heal  t 
! I Proffer.”  nor  the  lacy  delicacy  of 
1 Mozart’s  ” Batti,  Batti,”  from  ” Don 
i Giovanni.”  . _ 

1 A little  Beethoven  song,  given  in  Eng- 
lish as  “ With  a Pamud  Hid  bon,  was 
I the  best  of  these  earlier  airs.  A niodern 
j French  group,  despite  some  difficulty 
as  to  language,  gained  more  beauty  or 
tone,  while  among  American  composers 
several  had  dedicated  manuscript  songs 
I to  the  young  artist,  who  sang  them  with 
! frank  and  infectious  delight. 

1 Plays  for  Explosion  Victims. 

1 Miseha  Violin,  whose  odd  stage  name 
is  that  of  the  instrument  he  plays,  made 
a reappearance  last  evening  as  the 
second  of  the  day’s  two  Russian  violin- 
ists in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  heard  here  just  before  the 
war,  in  which  he  enlisted,  taking  out 
citizenship  papers  as  an  American.  His 
present  concert  was  announced  as  a 
benefit  for  dependents  of  the  victims  of 
the  Wall  Street  explosion.  In  a fresh 
and  fragrant  old  sonata  of  Nardini, 
as  revived  by  David(  he  showed  admir- 
able simplicity  such  as  the  quaint 
music  required,  giving  as  much  pleasure 
in  this  as  in  the  familiar  concerto  of 
Mendelssohn  that  followed.  There 
were  later  pieces  by'  Tschalkowsky, 
Kreisler  and  Auer. 


Russian  Airs  at  Lexington. 

Leo  Ornstein  and  Helen  Yorlte  assisted 
the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a I 
popular  program  at  the  Lexington  The- 
atre last  evening,  the  third  of  a Sunday 
night  series  projected  by  Masha  Appel - 
baum.  Mr.  Ornstein  played  with  the  or- 
chestra MacDoweli's  pianoforte  concerto 
in  D minor,  and  Miss  Yorke  was  heard 
In  the  ” Caro  Nome  " from  ” Rigoletto,” 
which  she  encored  with  Strauss's  ” Fri- 
mavera  ” waltz.  Mr.  Altschuler  con- 
ducted Vassilenko’s  " Flight  of  the 
Witches,”  Glazunoff's  arrangement  of  , 
the  ■■  Volga  Boatmen’s  Song  ” and  his  I 
own  version  of  a Russian  folk  tune  | 
called  the  ” Soldier's  Song,”  among  j 
works  of  eight  Slavic  composers. 


Miriiel  l’iasiro,  who  was  horn  i.i  Lei/ 
Russia,  early  began  his  study  of  i lit 
instrument  on  which  his  lather  was  a 
I very  line  perform er.  After  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a liiiui'-.il  educa- 
tion were  obtained  he  was  sent  to  the 
conservatory  from  which  lie  was  gradu- 
ated in  1910  with  highest  honors,  being 
awarded  the  gold  medal.  In  191”  he 
achieved  a still  move  notable  distinction 
by  winning  the  1,000  rouble  prize  in  con- 
test with  len  other  virtuosi. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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“Toscha,  Jascha,  Miseha,  Sascha; 
where  do  fiddlers  get  their  names?’’ 
was  the  puzzled  quefy  of  the  lyrical 
humorist  of  The  Cleveland  Leader  some 
months  ago.  We  might  answer  him 
briefly,  “In  Russia,”  of  course,  and  .tell 
him  that  though  they  have  little  dignity 
their  sound  serves  them  for  good  ad- 
vertising material  here.  The  man  on 
Tho  Leader  wondered  if  the  fiddlers 
would  seem  as  great  if  they  called 
themselves  William  or  James. 

Certainly  not,  yet  the  names  tell  of 
the  land  of  their  origin,  and  that 
speaks  profitably  for  them,  since  it 
associates  them  with  names  that  are 
great  in  literature  and  the  plastic  arts 
of  Russia,  though  they  are  borne  by 
young  men  who  are  not  Slavic  by  race. 
Without  exception  they  are  Jews,  yet 
to  add  to  the  puzzlement  their  front  j 
names  are  neither  Russian  nor  Hebrew. 

A Badge  of  Oppression 

They  are  Yiddish  and  in  a way  a j 
badge  of  oppression.  The  humbler  class  | 
of  Jews  is  Russian — at  least  at  the  time 
when  the  brood  of  young  musical  per- 
former^ now  overwhelming  us  were 
born  they  were  not  permitted  when 
registering  the  birth  of  their  children 
to  give  them  Christian  or  Gentile 
names. 

So  they  received  the  names  by  which 
their  families  wished  to  identify  them. 
Zimbalist  is  the  only  one  of  them,  to 
our  knowledge,  who  has  a distinctly  He- 
brew name,  Efrem  is  .Biblical — 
Ephraim;  but  if  we  wanted  to  give 
the  young  men  who  troubled  the  mind 
of  the  humorist  the  English  equiva- 
lents of  their  Yiddish  names  we  should 
have  to  speak  of  Teddy  Seidel,  Aleck 
Heifetz,  Aleck  Jacobson,  Micky  Elman 
and  Micky  Violin — the  last  of  whom 
was  the  third  of  this  year’s  Russian 
violinists  who  made  his  American  debut 
within  the  last  two  days. 

Jascha  and  Sascha  are  identical  in 
meaning,  and  the  names  are  musical 
in  one  sense  that  made  Bach’s  name 
musical;  thev  can  be  transliterated  into 
musical  notation.  Glazounoff  wrote  a 
pianoforte  suite  in  S (E  flat  in  Ger- 
man)-A-S  (E  flat)-C-I-I  (B  natural)-A. 

The  debutant  at  Carnegie  has  a sur- 
name which,  we  fancy,  was  chosen  by 
himself  for  the  concert  platform.  We 
do  not  know  any  rule  of  Russian  or 
Hebrew  linguistics  which  entitles  him 
to  call  himself  Violin,  even  though  he 
gives  it  a Russian  pronunciation,  ac- 
centing it  on  the  second  syllable. 
Violin  is  good  English,  more  nearly 
related  to  high-class  music  than  Mr. 
Violin  made  it  appear  yesterday  even-  : 
ing  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  did  not  ad- 
vance the  Russo-Hebraic  conquest  of 
America  bv  his  performance.  What  he  j 
did  with  the  Nardini  sonata  and  Men-'.i- 
delssohn’s  concerto  made  that  so  plain 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  hear  the 
smaller  pieces  which  followed  them. 

Style  Lacks  Maturity 

He  has  not  yet  acquired  a style 
that  is  in  the  slightest  degree  mu- 
sicianly  or  mature.  His  tone  is 
slight,  his  bowing  constrained,  and 
what  might  be  described  as  short 
breathed.  He  can  play  very  fast,  as 
he  did  in  the  finale  of  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto,  but  he  cannot  play  fast  and 
■ with  rhythmical  incisiveness  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  breadth  or  ; 
distinction  in  his  cantabile.  He  sings 
spasmodically  in  a still,  small  voice,  | 
whose  chief  virtue  is  its  general  j 
purity.  Nowhere  in  the  two  pieces 
did  he  reach  the  plane  which  is  fre-  i 
quently  occupied  by  talented  boys  who 
are  still  kept  by  wise  mentors  miles 
awav  from  the  public  platform.  . I 

Race  nationality  and  the  triumpns 
of  his  predecessors  of  the  last  few 
years  are  not  likely  to  open  a wiae 
field  for  him  in  the  country  which  for- 
eign would-be  virtuosi  are  seeking  to 
despoil. 

This  year’s  invaders  from  Russia 
are  not  likely  to  push  upon  the  heels 
of  those  of  the  last  few  years  very 
closely.  . 

There  are  half  a dozen  young  violin- 
ists  still  in  the  hands  of  their  New 
York  teachers  who  would  have  given  a J 
far  better  account  of  themselves  in  | 
this  sonata  and  concerto  than  this  j 
newcomer  who  bears  the  name  of  the  j 
instrument  upon  which  he  plays. 

Our  generosity  is  large;  the  field 
of  endeavor  upon  which  Mr.  Violin  en- 
tered yesterday  is  large;  we  wish  we 
could  have  invited  him  into  it  with 
more  pleasure  than  he  has  permitted 
us  to  feel. 
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MISS  WARREN,  PIANIST,  PLATS. 

Chaucer  lived  a long  time  ago  and 
said  many  things  which  have  endured 
unto  this  day.  One  of  them  is  this ; 
■'Tlier  ri’  is  no  workman,  whatever  he  he, 
that  may  both  werken  wel  and  hastily.” 
Many  automobile  drivers  and  some  pian- 
ists would  deride  this  wisdom  of  Chau- 
cer. for  they  believe  in  speed.  Yet  day- 
after  day  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the 
poet's  saying.  Last  night  Miss  Minnette 
Warren,  pianist,  added  another  illustra- 
tion to  the  theme. 

She  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  and  : 
proved  that  to  her,  as  to  most  automobii-j 
ists,  second  speed  is  a thing  to  be| 
shunned-  She  took  all  the  hills  in  high, ' 
and  evenin  the  slow  movement  of  Scliu-i 
UTann’s  sonata  in  F found  It  almost,  im-  t 
possible  t.o  throttle  down  her  flying! 
chariot.  There’s  another  pianist  named! 
Rosenthal  who  plays  very  fast,  but  ho* 1- 
differs  from  Miss  Warren  in  that  L 
causes  all  the  notes  to  beheard.  whereas 
the  young  woman  practises  tonal  im- 
pressionaism  and  sweeps  tilings  into  one, 
torrential  blend. 

Aside  from  digital  facility.- Miss  War- 
ren disclosed  no  special  gift  for  piano 
playing.  Inevitably  interpretation  did 
j not  intrude  itself  into  her  artistic 
scheme.  She  joyed  to  let  fingers  career 
(madly  through  page  after  page  of  good 
music:  The  audience  listened  to  her 
j with  politeness  and  applauded  her. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


The  London  String  Quartet. 

The  London  String  Quartet  advanced 
yesterday  in  its  serial  performances  of 
Beethoven’s  quartets  to  the  three  num- 
i bered  Op.  59  and  dedicated  to  Count 
; Rasumoffsky.  It  played  them  all  in  , 
Aeolian  Hall  to  an  audience  not  so  large  j 
as  the  merit  and  the  significance  of  the  1 
enterprise  would  warrant.  There  are  no  i 
j more  perfect  examples  of  the.  classical  j 
'quartet  style,  no  more  familiar  ones,  j 
' than  these  three  which  formed  the  too  , 

i substantial  contents  of  yesterday  after-  I 
| noon’s  program. 

■ It  is  inevitable  that  the  programs  of 
Beethoven  quartet  cycles  should  be  too  I 
substantial.  The  three  quartets  lasted  I 
appreciably  more  than  two  hours,  and  • 
that  amount  of  even  the  most  golden  ■ 
beauty,  the  most  lucid  and  persuasive  , 
musical  discourse,  especially  when  it  is  i 
in  one  man's  single  style,  weighs  heavily 
upon  the  receptive  powers. 

The  playing  of  tho  London  organiza- 
tion showed  some  of  tlieir  most  ad- 
mirable qualities;  it  showed  real  under- 
standing, real  powers  of  interpretation, 
snd  technical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
qualities  sufficient  to  carry  them  out.  j 
There  might  be  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  certain  points  and  certain  passages ; j 
some  would  think  that  the  quality  of  I 
tone  was  sometimes  ruffled  in  rapid  pas- 
sages, as  in  moments  of  the  final  alle- 
gro, in  which  the  Russian  theme  j;  | 
treated,  of  the  first  quartet  of  .tin-  s.  j 
But  there  was  great  enjoyment  to  be  up-  ; 
rived  from  a performance  so  vital,  with 
so  many^of  the  higher  qualities  of  style,  j 

Miss  Jlinette  B arren,  Pianist. 

Miss  Minette  Warren,  a young  pian- 
ist from  tlie  West  not  wholly  unknown 
to  New  York  concert  halls,  gave  a re-  j 
cital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  in 
which  she  played  a program  that  might  | 
have  been  interesting  for  several  novel  i 
features,  and  several  others  of  estab-  I 
iished  value,  if  she  had  allowed  her  Ms-  ! 
teners  to  hear  the  music  in  anything  I 
like  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written. 
Her  most  conspicuous  quality  is  a sort 
of  speed  mania,  which  leads  her  to  lake 
all  fast  movements  at  a dizzying  pac-i- 
often  bearing  no  relation  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  music,  and  its 
often  so  dizzying  as  to  lose  all  trace 
its  innate  rhythm  and  of  the  outline  of  - 
its  phrases. 

Thus  she  played  an  overture  by  B •• 
transcribed  by  Joseffy,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  overture  to  the  so-c-a 
Rathswalil  " cantata,  identical  in  suu- 
stance  with  the  prelude  to  the  K majo 
•solo  sonata  often  played  by  violinists  - 
but  never  so  fast  as  Miss  Warren  at- 
tempted it.  Thus,  also,  some  of  m • 
variations  by  Handel  on  a theme  .which  i 
Miss  Warren  was  quite  justified  in  i.  ! 
putting  down  on  her -program  as  “ T! 
Harmonious  Blacksmith.”  since  that  f 
nickname  was  none  of  Handel's  devis- 
ing. And.  again,  thus  a • • Caprice  I 
Scarlatti/*  by  Paderewski,  in  whicn 

there  were  dim  and  instantly  effaced 
traces  of  something  interesting,  as 
though  glimpsed  from  the  windows  of  a 
rapidly  moving  express  train. 

But  when  she  treated  in  this  manner 
Schumann's  sonata  in  F sharp  minor  the 
rase  was  graver".  There  were  traits  of 
real  beauty,  at  least  in  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  theme,  in  her  playing  of  the 
” aria  ” : the  rest  was  deplorable,  iconic 
may  have  wondered  why.  with  her 
predilection  for  speeding,  'Ti.-  W-.  n 
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London  String  Quartet 

Continuing  its  serial  performances 
of  all  seventeen  of  Beethoven's  quar- 
tets, the  London  String  Quartet  gave 
its  fourth  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  programme 
comprised  three  quartets — those  re- 
spectively in  E flat  major,  op.  74;  in  E 
minor,  op.  95,  and  in  E flat  major,  op. 

127 — and  these  works,  rich  as  they  are 
in  tonal  beauty  and  eloquence,  consti- 
tuted a heavy  feast  even  for  con- 
firmed Beethovenites.  Yet  a fair- 
sized audience  heard  them  with  much 
enjoyment;  its  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval of  the  way  the  music  was 
played  left  no  doubt,  of  that, 
j The  playing  of  the  London  Quartet, 
i indeed,  again  showed  ripe  musician- 
I ship  and  proclaimed  the  composer’s 
j message  in  these  works  of  his  ma-  j 
turity  with  artistic  sincerity,  with 
abundant  vigor,  and  considerable 
beauty.  There  were  occasional  crudi- 
ties of  bene  in  rapid  passages  that 
were  not  pleasant  to  hear.  Mr.  Levey, 
the  first  violinist,  erred  in  this  respect 
more  than  did  his  associates,  being 
not  always  sure  of  the  pitch  and 
showing  a tendency  at  times  to  foroe 
a scraped  and  strident  tone  from  his 
instrument;  but  he  is  an  able  leader, 
withal,  and  obtains  from  'his  fellow 
players  an  almost  perfect  cooperation. 

The  complete  unity  of  all  the  parts 
in  this  fine  organization — its  thor- 
oughly homogeneous  work  at  all  times, 
be  the  music  it  plays  fast  or  slow, 
loud  or  soft — constitutes  its  most  ad- 
mirable quality.  It  is  a merit  none 
too  common  with  purveyors  of  cham- 
ber music,  and  one  that  requires  years 
of  collaboration  to  achieve. 

Robert,  Quait's  Sons  Recital. 

I Robert  Quatt,  a young  tenor  from  the  | 

’ West  gave  a song  recital  last  evening 
: m Aeolian  Hall,  singing  a program 
[(made  up  of  airs  by  Handel  and  Mendels- 
sohn. an  operatic  air  by  Gomez  from  the 
I onera  “ Salvator  Rosa " and  songs  W 
*Pfaree  number  of  American  composers, 
l!  HI  i voice  is  a tenor  of  light  and  agree- 
{ » Quality,  sometimes  rather  sup -r- 
'■  abundant  in  nasal  resonance,  and  so  - 
lacking  in  robustness.  His  style 
Ills  finished  and  refined,  not  se.com  ovei- 
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in  English  was  notable — but  the  " 1 ■ 
hardly  calls  for  the  amount  of  sentiment 
and  even  emotional  ecstacy  that  be  im- 
parted to  it.  There  was  likewise  a lack 
I of  virility  and  tragic  power,  as  distiri- 

iguiahed  from  tearful  lamentation  in  hJ3 

I singing  of  ” Total  EclipSe.  -with  ns  pi';> 

limfnary  recit.aive  from  nfS  Death' i 
I a nd  the  air  The  Sorrows  of  Death,  ) 
•i  with  its  dramatic  appeal  to  the  watch- t 
i man.  from  Mendelssohn’s  Hymn  of  j 
! 11  needs,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  aL-  i 

I together  bigger  style  and  a fuller-throat-  ( 
jed  utterance  than  Mr.  Quait  commands.  J 
’ Tn  matters  of  a purely  lyric  nature  he  } 
‘was  the  moat  successful.  Robert  Gayler  I 
1 played  the  accompaniments  in  a manner  j 
[•'j admirably  seconding  the  singers. 

j oKnOl^^TFT  ACAJN 
j SHOWS  EXCELLENCE 

j _ '/2-~ 

I Robert  Quait , Tenor,  Gives 
Recital  at  Aeclian  Hall. 


Homage  in 
To  Jenny 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Tuf'  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  j 
birth  of  Jenny  Lind  was  celebrated  in  , 
a concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  j 
wb.ch,  as  far  as  it  was  found  possible  , 
to  make  it  so,  was  a replica  of  the  firs  , 
, concert  given  by  the  Swedish  singer  m 
1 America.  Carnegie  Hall  could  not  be 
made  to  look  like  Castle  Garden,  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  lay 
off  a slight  distance  from  Battery  Park, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge,  and  which  for  several,  years 
after  Jenny  Lind’s  American  debut 
echoed  to  the  voices  of  singers  who  m 
dramatic  music,  if  not  in  the  flond 

polsibly  her  superiors— Grisi,  tor  m j 

But 'if  there  was  no  verisimilitude  in  I 
the  room  or  the  apeparance  and  co 
duct  of  the  audience,  theie 
pretty  close  approach  to 
particulars  which 


Two  concerts  in  Aeolian  Hall  invited 
the  attention  of  music  lovers  yester- 
rinv  Tn  the  afternoon  the  London 
Pi  ring  Quartette  made  pro  i ess  in  its; 
list  of  Beethoven’s  chamber  music  by. 
r-’aving  opus  74,  E flat,  opus  ■». 
minor  and  opus  127.  E flat.  These  works 
called  for  an  exhibition  of  the  be=t , 
cov  ers  of  the  organization,  and  the , 
performance  was  one  to  command  warm  . 
•id miration.  Again  the  London  musi-1 
elms  gave  pleasure  by  the  excellence) 
of  their  ensemble,  the  finish  of  their , 
style  and  the  intelligence  of.  their  in- 

'[.rthc Evening  Robert  Quait,  a tenor, 
delivered  himself  of  a recital  of  songs 
' TtelU.  Handel  and  Mendelssohn 
1 muributed  classic  oratorio  airs  for  th. 
opening  of  the  programme,  and  in  the  se 
Mr  Quait  had  room  for  a complete  dis- 
closure of  his  qualities. 

H’s  voice  showed  Intrinsic  worth  but 
vocal  technic  obscured  much  of 
this  Mr.  Quait  valiantly  strove  to  be 
„ma  r „ith  a style  which  revealed 
fn  ^arp  contrasts  of  medium  and  head 
ones  end  impressive-  pauses  betwe< 

I T ,-s  >i  s enunciation  was  good 
of  the  time,  but  the  exaggerations 
of  hL  mannerisms  prevented  the 
achievement  £ anything  approaching 
artistic  finish. 


was  a 
it  , in  some 
lent  a delightful 
archaic*  touch  to  "the  affair. 

Welcome,  Sweet  Warbler 
The  flags  of  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  were  intertwined  above  the 
platform  and  on  the  b^°nythg°pros- 

the  rear  Stretc^ie  ^a  ^£rnumesqUe 

greeting  “Welcome,  Sweet  Warbler.’ 

Jolt  rofb?hf  oil  wlunK  department 
\v  a Iked1  up  ^ ^ -h 

intermission  ana v,ad  “run 

K“he  machine  ’^Perhaps  they  had. 

The  musicians  of  the  orchestra  and  ^ . 

ters  ol  a century  ago.  , 

The  program  bore  the  nam  p.  I 

....  the  greatest  barytone  oi  the  nine 
fpenth  fentury,  was  impersonated,  Dj 
Arthur  Middleton;  Ole  Windingstad  a. 

;s:,,MwS 

AlJennyaJI.ind’s  music  _ was  sung  by  ! 
Mme.  Frieda  Hempel,  who  m crinoline 
with  a white  silk  or  satin  sk.rt- • 
trimmed  with  garlands  of  flower? ,anc. 
the  most  graceful  and  fascinating 
bodice  that  centuries  of  fashion  have 
evolved,  looked  far  lovelier  than  ever 
did  the  famous  artist  whom  she  nn 

pewonated^  been  obliged  to  an- 

swer in  the  negative  the  question 
whether  wo  ever  heard  Jenny  Lind,  and 
so  we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  Mme. 
TIemnel  approached  her  in  her  airs  and 
songs  last  night.  But  that  is  immate- 
rial It  is  enough  to  say  that  m two 
numbers  of  the  program  she  surpassed 
anything  which  we  have  heard  from 
her  since  her  advent  m America  Of 
those  numbers  something  shall  be  said 
presently. 

Some  Music  Is  Lacking 

A brave  attempt  was  made  to  per- 
form  all  the  music  heard  at  the  con- 
cert  in  Castle  Garden  on  September  | 
ii  1S50.  We  had  not  believed  it  pos- 
1 siblo  and  so  it  turned  out.  The  ‘ dueito  . 
rl  for  two  pianofortes  on  javorite  melo- 
dies by  Bellini,  composed  by  Thalberg, 
could  not  be  found.  So  the  gentlemen 
played  on  two  oid-fashionod  squaie . 
pianofortes  Reinecke’s  variations  on 
a Gavotte  by  Gluck.  | 

Th"  house  bill  announced  the  num-  j 
her  as  a “duet  on  two  pianofortes  by 
Benedict,”  which  indicates  . that , tnere  , 
was  some  confusion  on  this  point  in 


Ter ''recitals  a few  year's  a-o. 

strictly  speaking,  the  air  with  flutes  , 
was  not  that  which  Jenny  Lind  sang, 
though  we  are  unable  to  say  out  or 
hand  whether  or  not  there  was  any  dll-  j 
ference  in  the  music.  , | 

Had  last  night’s  house  bill  been 
accurate  the  air  would  have  been  an-  t 
nounced  as  from  “L’Etoile  du  Nord^ 
instead  of  from  “A  Camp  m Silesia. 

The  latter  is  a German  opera  writ- 
ten for  Jenny  Lind  four  years  before  i 
the  composer  despoiled  it  of  its  best 
music  to  deck  out.  his  French  opera.  ; 

•Imitates  Jenny  Lind 
We  recall  the  masterpiece  of  scin- i 
tillant  vocalization  as  part  of  Adelina 
Patti's  repertory  As  a concert  piece 
its  text  is  of  no  consequence  but  m 
the  transfer  Meyerbeer  robbed  it  ot 
Us  dramatic  significance  and  propriety, 
which  in  the  German  opera  are  as  lovely  ; 
as  they  are  unique. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  a character 
in  “A  Camp  in  Silesia”  and  the  music 
occurs  when  the  royal  flautist  is  ovei- 
heard  playing  a concerto  in  a garden 
pavilion.  Vielka,  the  heroine,  per- 
suades her  lover  to  emulate  the  King 
and  stimulates  his  memory  by  singing 
the  flute  music  for  him  after  the  King 
plaving.  A dainty  and  effective  conceit.  , 
The  French  opera  transfers  the 
scene  to  Russia  and  changes  Frederick 
into  Peter  the  Great,  who  tradition 
says, -preferred  the  bagpipe  to  all  other  , 
musical  instruments  and  who i certainly 
never  played  the  flute.  Peter  and  a 
cabinetmaker  play  the  flute  music  .on, 
opposite  sides  of  a room  as  medicine 
•for  the  mad  mind  of  Empress  Cath  J 

CrinC'the  “Korn  Kjyra”  Mme.  Hempcj 
imitated  Jenny  Lind  in  M 

own  accompaniment  (on  a tiny  PiaJ> 
forte  which  must  have  antedated  thd 
Castle  Garden  concert),  and  also  in 
singing  the  unaccompanied  coda  which! 
Jenny  Lind  added  to  it.  M hen  thel 
Swedish  sirfeer  sang  it  she  was  wont) 
fo  turn-  her  face  to  the  audience  and 
appear  to  listen  to  the  echo  as  being 
thrown  back  from  the  reajr  wall .Mme 
Homnel  was  not  content  with  tne 
nuance;  she  rose  from  her  chgR,  sang 
the  coda  and  touched  the«na  chord 
standing.  But  she  sang  the  air  with 
ravishing  beauty  and  had  to  repeat  jt 

hu^o-  K 

SffiSi  offTank7toBtS?L«nd  Cen- 

audience  and  many  signs  of  delight, 
but  no  crowd  of  turbulent  enthusiasm 
like  those  of  seventy  years  ago. 


Exercises  at  the  Former  Castle 
Garden  Where  Famous  Art- 
ist First  Sang  in  America. 


To  crown  the  local  celebration  of  the  j 
> ;Etorical  fact  that  Jenny  Lind  was  bor 
on  October  6,  1820,  the  concert  at  which 
she  made  her  American  debut  in  Casti 
Garden  under  the  direction  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  was  enacted  last  evening  in  ; 
Carnegie  Hall  with  Mme  Hempei.  «ie 
Berlin  nightingale  n the  title  ^ as 

' SKveTin  Caste’ Garden  on  Septem- 
- tn  This  is  & matvQr  ol  n 

-reat  ’importance,  especially  since  the 
Sirs  chanted  by  Miss  Lind  have  surviv  ed 
the  wear  of  time  and  remain  in  the 
repertory  even  of  some  Aeolian  Hall 

^IvUnel ^He m pel  reproduced  also  the  cos- 

iKtoToflhe^K'drums.  The  cos- 
,.  roes  Seemed  to  Interest  the  audience 
: ;oply  and  Miss  Ltnd-Hempel'  was  a 
vision  of  delight  wUh  her  flaxen  locks 
and  her  voluminous  skirt  of  white  -at in 
decorated  with  roses.  Cver- 

The  programme  consist -d  o 
tur-e  to  “Oberon,”  conducted  by  Ole 
Wtndinsstad,  representing  Julius  Bene- 
,•  ct  an  air  from  Rossini's  “Maometto 

Bfcondo"”  sung  by  Arthur  Middleton  as 

■;iS-nor  Belletti  : “Casta  Diva,  beatui 
fully  sung  by  the  Miss  Jenny  Lind  of  the 
-•enin*'  ■ a duet  for  two  pianos  played 
^ Conrad  Bos  and  Daniel  Wolf  repre- 
Intlng  Messrs.  Benedict  and  Hotaann 
..  .(uet  from  Rossini's  II  Turco _ m 
I talia " by  Mile.  Lind  and  Signor  Bel- 
I’ettiT  Benedict's  "Crusaders”  overture 
Hie  famous  trio  for  voice  and  two  flutes 
irom  Meyerbeer’s  “Camp  in^  Sile  , 
written  for  Mile.  Lind;  the  Largo  a^ 

, ’attotum,”  sung  by  Signor  EeHettl , the 
-.  Old  “Echo  Song,”  sung  by  Mhe.  Lind, 
v-ith  her  own  accompaniment  played  on 
the  genuine  Jenny  Lind  piano  used  at 
tl-e  1850  concert,  and  Bayard  Taylo 
Greeting  to  America.”  with  Benedicts 
. male,  suns  by  the  prima  donna. 

Too  Much  of  fioswiai. 


penditure  of  much  trickery  to 
the  interest  of  the  musical  world 
accomplished  Chodley  found  him 
unable  to  share  the  -jtlmulated  raptun 
of  the  London  public.  Ho  perceived 
that  Mile.  Lind's  voice  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  the  lower  range  being, 
veiled,  even  husky  and  prone  to  be  out 
of  tune,  while  the  upper  register  was 
powerful  and  rich  and  most  brilliant  at 
Us  top.  She  had  a remarkable  breath 
support  and  by  cunning  use  of  i, 
managed  to  conceal  some  oi  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  upper  and  lower) 
portions  of  her  voice. 

Her  colorature  was  dazzling,  her  trill 
true  and  taste  in  ornament  original. 
She  sang  a ventrlloqulal  pianissimo. . Her 
expressive  power  moved  her  auditors, 
but  Chorley  found  himself  satisfied  only 
at  intervals.  He  felt  that  she  labored 
with  the  tests,  all  in  languages  foreign 
to  her,  and  that  this  made  her  style  too 
heavy  for  real  expression.  But  she  w as 
aver  y zealous  artist  and  never  slighted 
^ phrase  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  an  opera.  Her  fame  has  rested  on 
the  quality  of  her  voice,  her  pathetic 
eloquence  and  her  skill  in  florid  pas- 
sages. According  to  Chorley,  only  the. 
last  was  truly  of  the  highest  rank. 

Mrne.  Hempel’s  voice  and  singing  need! 
i ot  now  be  analyzed.  She  may  no-  be, 
as  astonishing  in  colorature  nor  as 
touching  In  pathos  as  Mile.  Lind,  but 
she  has  an  excellent  art  of  her  own 
mid  need  not  essay  to  win  factitious 


A cablegram  of  tribute  to  Jenny  j| 
Lind  the  “Swedish  Nightingale,  from  n 
Gustav  V,  King  of  Sweden,  was  read 

late  yesterday  afternoon  at  exercises  | 

in  the  Aquarium  under  the  auspices  o 
the  Jenny  Lind  Centennial  Commit-,, 

k2  King  Gustav’s  telegram  reads:  . “I  j 
send  ray  best  wishes  for  the  celeb*a- 
tion  of  the  memory  of  the  famous 
daughter  of  Sweden,  the  great  singer  . 
and6’  the  noble  personality  of  Jenny  J , 

L'The  Aquarium  was  chosen  for  the  j 
afternoon’s  celebration  because  wnen  , 
it  was  Castle  Garden  Jenny  Lind  sang  - 
there  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  ! 

W A.  F.  Ekengren,  Ambassador  from  , 
Sweden,  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and  j 
recounted  Jenny  Lind’s  achievement-,  L 
Lying  that  she  did  much  to  promot-  (j 

friendship  and  understanding  between  * 

Sweden  and  this  country.  Addresses- 
were  made  by  Madison  Grant  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  New  j i 

York  Zoological  Society,  and  • 

Charles  Townsend,  director  of  tn 
Aquarium.  Swedish  songs_  were  ren 
dered  by  th-e  Swedish  Singing  Society.  | 


Miss  Parker  in  Recital  j 

Canadian  Contralto  Is  Heard  at , 
Aeolian  Hall 

The  skillful  use  of  an  ordinary  voice  j 
sometimes  adds  deceptive  heauty  to  in 

, fKTcaLeTi’  Kw 

I n Canadian  contralto,  who  sang  m 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Miss  A 
P"i-ker  sang  crudely  and  in  ^n,cn  , 
r fashion  that  the  possibilHies  of  her 
I voice  were  obscured.  In  the  first  pia  , 
her  voice  is  poorly  equal«e«.  . *«k  » i 
the  lewer  tones,  smooth  in  the  m-anie,  i 
harsh  in  the  extreme  upper  notes,  j 
which  are  also  imposing  in  volume.  , 
The  most  serious  defect  m her  sing- 
ing wafa  persistent  tendency  to  scoop,  j ' 
Then  too,  blurred  enunciation  in  E.  c i 1 
lAi  rench  and  Italian  left  the  hearer  . i 
irT  doubt  as  to  the  content  of  the  songs  j 
As  an  interpreter  she  showed  little 
imagination  or  variety.  Her  program 
included  two  recitatives  and  an  ana 
from  Halevy’s  “Charles  VI,  and  songs 
bv  Debussy,  Caccini,  Martini,  Samt- 
Saens,  Burleigh  and  others. 


maxhattan-  OPTOA  «o«s> 

I^ammerinoor, 

Carlo  Opera  Company. 


•T.ueia  di 
Ihe  Sao 


Homer 
r.o  Baldi 
Sodero 


the  mind  of  the  manager  of  the  con-  j l 

cert.  ,,  ...  I I 

The  “Greeting  to  America,  a setting 
by  Benedict  of  a poem  by  Bayard  lay-  ; 
lor  for  which  Barnum  gave  a prize,  j 
was  probably  .sung  at  the  close.  We  ; 
do  not  know,  because  we  could  not 
stay  until  the  end  of  so  long  a concert,  j 
Thc  two  numbers  in  which  Mme. 

Hempel’s  beautiful  art  showed  most 

brilliantly  were  the  air  with  two  con - 
certante  flutes  by  Meyerbeer,  and  the 
Herdsman’s  son,  “Korn  kjyda,  which  , 
Mme.  . r.ib.-i.:h  brought  back  to  life  in 


The  general  impression  made  by  the  ( 
oTccrt  except  when  Weber’s  overture 
was  pl’ayed  and  Mle.  Lind  sang  from 
| “Norma.”  was , tedious.  There  was  loo 


C:i»t . 



ll^nrv  A.siiton... • 

Kfigar  EavenswooO. 

flrfyraond 

I ArLe 

| Bucklau 

Director...  • * 

Regina  Vicarino  Sings  Lucia. 

Resina  Vicarino.  a soprano  noi  «n-‘ 
,Ivn  to  the  Manhattan  dage  w 
Oscar  Hammersteln  was  consul,  returned 
to  West  Thirty-fourth  Street  last  n s j 

K K MnS'SKiS  S 

LVoC  conduced  K- 

The  opera  was  heard ^ bj  » ^Jfn  any 

sus  €.5'jhS>' 

.^aLe3cnV'Lmci>t  here._ 


three 


•ia,  was , tcuiuuc.  - - ^ i 

Rossini  and  altogether  too  mu-h 


1 'Benedict!  But  the  affair  passed  off  I 

r airly  smoothly  except  in  the  first  air  o ; 

Bf-lletti  the  performance  of 

, which  suggested  that  ^'  ^LeLr^^he 
Wild  Rossini  had  met  just  before  tne 
toncert  for  the  first  time.  j 

V As  to  the  need  for  such  a celebrat-on; 
rttle  need  now  be  said.  hen  . M 
End  wLt  to  London  there  was  an 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH- 

The  hundredth  birthday  of  Jenny  Und; 
the  famous  Swedish  soprano,  cele 

bratcd  ,t  'way0  delightful 

K u'wm  aT reproduction.  - far 

as  the  records  aided  by  * 'X-t  it  of 
creative  imagination  could  effect  IL 
the  first  concert  that  Jenny  Lind  gac 

11C  . , r-i <»le  Garden  on  Sci-i. 

in  tills  country  at  Castle  oa  d 

11.  1850.  The  program  was  ^ 


, ..  iw» 

(with  the  exception  or  o n e number,  th c 
music  of  which  appeared  to  be  at  pres- 
ent unobtainable. 

The  artists  who  took  part  In  it  ap- 
peared fn  costumes  of  the  period,  headed 
I by  Mme.  Frieda  Hctnpel,  one  of  the  few 
opranos  now  extant  who  can  represent 
J Jenny  Lind's  art.  She  was  a goldcn- 
E haired  vision,  very  like  a Swedish  night  - 
ingale,  in  white  satin  crinoline,  garland- 
ed with  morning  glories.  Signor  Belettl. 
the  baritone,  was  represented  by  Arthur 
Middleton  in  a colored  dress  coat,  high 
' collar  and  stock;  Julius  Benedict,  in  his 
< apacity  as  conductor,  by  Ole  Winding- 
stai,  and  as  pianist  by  Coenraad  V.  Bos; 
and  Hichard  Hoffman,  pianist,  by  Dan- 
iel IVoIf.  They,  as  well  as  all  the  play- 
ers of  the  orchestra,  wore  similar  cos- 
tumes. Some  of  them  ooked  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  Swedish  flags ; over  the  platform 
was  an  illuminated  inscription,  " Wel- 
come, Sweet  Warbler."  P.  T.  Barnum, 
Jenny  Lind’s  manager,  appeared  at  the 
cud  of  the  concert,  impersonated  by 
Thomas  S.  Wise.  Several  firemen  in 
fire  hats  and  red  shirts  with  brass 
trumpets  moved  about  the  hall,  remnant 
of  the  force  of  700  that  escorted  tie- 
singer  from  the  steamer  on  her  arrival. 
Young  women  in  crinoline  sold  fac- 
similes of  the  Castle  Garden  program 
books. 

A couple  of  old  square  pianos  stood  on 
the  stage  for  the  two-piano  duet  that 
was  played  and  a still  older  square  piano 
was  provided  for  Mme.  Hempel  to  play 
Tter  own  accompaniment  on  in  the  Swed- 
ish " Herdsman's  Song."  'The  sight  was 
rd together  picturesque  and  the  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  program  was  well 
performed. 

The  overture  to  “ Oberon."  the  scenn. 
au  cavatina,  “ Casta  Diva,”  from  Bel- 
lini's “ Norma;"  the  “ Largo  al  Facto- 
tum,” from  Rossini’s  "Barber  of  Scril- 
le,"  and  the  Herdsman’s  Song  ” (which 
Mme.  Sambrick  used  to  sing  in  her  folk- 
song concerts,)  were  music  that  has  sur- 
vived the  seventy  years.  Perhaps  some 
had  heard  the  trio  for  soprano  and  two 
l lutes  “ composed  expressly  for  Jenny 
Lind  ' ’ by  Meyerbeer,  in  his  opera  " The 
Gamp  in  Silesia  ” (afterwards  recast  as 
" L’Etoile  du  Nord.”) 

But  who  could  have  identified  the 
baritone  air  “ Sorgete,"  from  Rossini’s 
" Maometto  Secondo,"  the  duet  for  so- 
prano and  baritone  “ Pel  Piacere  alia  ; 
Signora,"  from  his  “ II  Turco  in  Italia  ’’  ; 

as  good  as  anything  at  least  in 
" L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  "— the  overture 
to  "The  Crusaders"  by  Benedict  or 
the  setting  by  the  same  composer  of 
I he  prize  poem  of  Bayard  Taylor, 

’’  The  Greeting  to  America,”  composed 
el  Barnum’s  instigation  for  this  con- 
cert? 

The  program  went  astray  in  its  men- 
tion of  the  duel  for  two  pianos,  which 
was  not  by  Benedict,  as  it  stated,  but. 
was  originally  Thalberg’s  Fantasia  on 
airs  from  Bellini’s  “ Norma.”  This 
l<  lassie  has  somehow  failed  to  survive  in 
(ony  obtainable  form,  apparently,  and,  Jr”1’} 
its  place  the  two  pianists  played  1 Yarl 
'Reinecke's  Improvisation  on  r>  A,  gavotte 
by  Gluck,  no  doubt  to  the  gre  Ater  edifi- 
cation of  the  audience.  ... 

Mme.  Hempel  sang  ly  brilliantly  _ w'lth 
finished  art  and  spont'  F-ifeous  ease  In  her 
solos  and  concerto'  /A  pieces,  and  with 
especial  sonority  a.,  *i;  beauty  Ox  tone  in 
the  " Herdsman bong.  In  Swedish. 
Mr  Middle*'  ™ did  extremely  well  In  the 
plaint  a’  A1*  from  " Maometto  Secundo,” 
:md  t-vkave  a successful  American  ap- 
) ,-« -Animation  to  the  Italian  volunbility  of 
t.h.tfre  " Largo  al  Factotum.”  Praise 
„ .mould  also  be  awarded  freely  to 
Messrs.  Bos  and  Wolf  for  their  tussle 
with  the  two  square  pianos.  But  was 
the  duet  played  in  Castle  Garden  on 
square  pianos?  The  grand  piano  was 
tn  1S">0  a well  established  institution, 
arid  the  American  pioneers  had  already 
Introduced  the  improvements  that  made 
possible  the  instruments  of  today. 

In  the  course  of  the  concert  a cabe 
dispatch  was  read  from  the  King  of 
Sweden,  conveying  his  ” best  wishes  for 
the  celebration  of  the  famous  daughter 
of  Sweden.’’  The  audience  was  a large 
one.  completely  filling  the  hal.  and  dls- 
I played  an  unfagging  >nterest  in  the  con- 
1 cert  and  abundant  enthusiasm.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  to  go  to  the  same  charitable 
institut’ons  which  Jenny  Lind,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  se- 
lected as  the  beneficiaries  of  her  first 
American  concert. 

bor  IP  itj  2,  * 

Donble  Hill  nt  Manhattan. 

The  double  bill  of  “Oavalleria  Rusti- 
I eana”  and  “Pagliaeei”  was  again  pre- 
j sented  by  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
i pany  last  night  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House. 

Alice  Gentle,  whose  satisfying  inter- 
pretation of  the  title  role  in  ‘‘Carmen’’ 
did  much  to  start  the  San  Carlo  season 
on  its  successful  way.  was  the  Santuzza 
in  “Cavalleria  Rustieanna.’’  with  Eu- 
genio Cibelli  as  Turiddu.  May  Barron  as 
Lola,  Alice  Homer  as  Lucia  and  Fern- 
ando Guarnieri  as  Alfio. 

The  cast  of  “Pagliaeei"  presented 
Anna  Fitziu  as  Nedda.  Giuseppe  Agostini 
as  Ganio.  Vincente  Rallester  as  Tonio. 
Nicola  d’Amico  as  Silvio  and  Luigi  Baldi 
as  Beppo. 

Director  Gaetano  Merola  conducted 
the  first  half  of  the  bill,  with  Ccsare 
Sodero  wedding  the  baton  for  the  sec- 
ond. 


songs  to  be  song  Here  in  German  since 
the  war,  a performance  achieved  by 
Miss  Alma  Simpson,  soprano. 

Miss  Ashley  showed  unusual  talent 
at  her  piano  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall.  She  is  a pianist 
of  first  rank  in  the  making.  Although 
only  twenty-six  years  old,  her  playing 
already  has  contour  and  maturity.  She 
is  fully  equipped  to  hold  the  interest 
ox  an  audience  throughout  a recital. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  her 
with  orchestra.  Miss  Ashley’s  touch  is 
velvet  and  many  varieties  ox'  tonal  colqr 
are  known  to  her  well  trained,  sophis- 
ticated fingers.  Her  technic  is  smooth  i 
but  not  obtrusive.  She  does  not  sacri- 
fice interpretation  to  gain  speed. 

Something  of  an  Amazon  in  appear- 
ance, her  playing  has  the  enthusiasm  ( 
of  vigorous  youth.  But  she  is  versa-  ! 
tile,  and  the  exotic  charm  of  Debussy’s  1 
Pagodes  was  as  well  within  her  grasp 
as  the  romance  In  Chopin’s  G minor 
Ballade.  The  jiianist’s  interesting-read- 
ing of  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Op.  57, 
tempted  the  listener  to  remain  to  hear 
her  Chopin.  Then  came  the  Pagodes. 

A delightful  recital  by  a pianist  with 
a future.  V 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Hemus,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  active  in  war 
work,  sang-  in  the  same  hall.  His  sturdy 
voice  was  heard  to  excellent  advantage 
in  a program  which  ranged  from  Pur- 
cell’s ‘‘I  attempt  from  love’s  sickness 
to  fly’’  to  Walter  Damrosch’s  “Danny 
Deever.” 

Miss  Simpson’s  program  at  Carnegie 
Hall  contained  this  note  over  th# 
singer’s  signature:  “As  the  poetry 

often  suffers  in  the  translation,  making 
art,  which  is  innocent,  the  loser,  the 
jlast  two  songs,  by  Brahms  and  Schu- 
mann, will  be  sung  in  the  original 
tongue.’’  The  songs  were  “Wigenlied” 
and  “Auftraege.” 

If  there  were  some  in  the  audience 
who  thought  the  singing  of  these 
songs  in  German  a bit  premature  and 
in  questionable  taste,  there  was  no  hos- 
tile demonstration.  Neither  was  there 
undue  applause,  and  a young  man  who 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience throughout  the  concert,  and  sug- 
gested the  thought  that  Miss  Simpson 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  her- 
self with  a claque,  had  the  good  sense 
to  moderate  his  frenzy  of  enthusiasm. 

But  it  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence had  Miss  Simpson  been  singing 
in  German  or  in  Chinese.  Throughout 
a polyglot  program,  her  enunciation  j 
in  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  English — 1 
we  cannot  answer  for  her  Czech  and  j 
Norwegian — was  of  the  vaguest  and ! 
almost  wholly  devoid  of  consonants,  i 
She  wore  the  Spanish  colors,  a Spanish 
comb  and  carried  a black  spangled  fan, 
thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a lurk- 
ing temperament.  Her  light  voice, 
however,  was  not  a convincing  asset  to  . 
the  picture  and  at  times  she  was  nearly  i 
inaudible.'  . ' s 
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hear  songs  in  german 

At  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  Mme. 
Alma  Simpson,  soprano,  gave  a song 
recital.  Among  other  selections  was  one 
called  “Cantar  Eterno,  Estilo."  which, 
typical  of  the  Argentine  Pampas,  was 
sung  in  the  characteristic  dialect  of  the 
"gaucho.”  Brahm’s  "Wlegenlled”  and 
Schumann’s  ’Auftrage,”  sung  in  Ger- 
man, closed  the  final  group.  The  sing- 
er’s light  quality  of  voice  was  at  times 
pleasing,  but  her  style  had  little  color 
or  originality.  The  accompaniments 
were  by  Miss  Bozka  Hejtmanek  or  the 

Ampico.  . 

I MISS  ASHLEY,  PIANIST,  PLAYS. 

Mias  Phyllida  Ashley  gave  her  first 
piano  recital  here  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
j terday  afternoon.  She  played  Beetho- 
i yen’s  “"Sonata  Appasslonata,”  the  Bach- 
Tausig  toccata  and  l’ugus  in  D minor, 
some  Chopin,  a bit  of  Paderewski,  who 
once  predicted  a future  for  her,  and 
works  of  other  composers.  She  seemed 
I to  suffer  from  nervousness,  which  may 
have  been  the  reason  she  made  so  many 
technical  slips. 

| In  spite  of  nervousness,  however,  she 
! disclosed  a measure  of  talent.  Without 
any  wide  variety  of  tone  color,  she 
ployer  her  music  with  considerable  in- 
telligence, and  in  respect  to  dynamics 
with  a fair  degree  of  mastery  of  the 
keyboard.  The  chief  defect  of  her  art 
j seemed  to  be  a want  of  warmth.  Her 
audience  was  kind  to  her. 

| PiiylUda  Ashley’s  Piano  Recital, 
j Phyllida  Ashley,  who  gave  a piano 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, is  a young  American  who  studied 
in  America.  There  were  praiseworthy 
qualities  in  her  playing,  though  it  is 
not  yet  ripely  enough  developed  to  re- 
quire deep  consideration  as  a contribu- 
tion to  the  New  Vorx  musical  season. 
She  has  no  little  technical  facility, 
which  would  be  more  admirable  if  there 
were  not  so  many  more  than  a negligi- 
ble number  of  false  notes  in  her  play- 
ing. She  has  an  unusually  well-devel- 
oped touch,  a feeling  for  beauty  of  tone 
and  tonal  color. 

She  will  no  doubt  have  hereafter,  if 
she  devotes  thought  and  meditation  to 
her  art,  a maturer  conception  of  Bee- 
thoven's " Appasslonata"  sonata  and  of: 
some  of  the  other  numbers  she  played. 
Yesterday  her  performance  of  the 
sonata  tended  somewhat  toward  confu- 
sion. There  was  greater  clearness  in 
T&Usig’a  arrangement  of  Bach's  D minor 
II  toccata  and  tugue  ; and  a feeling  for 
| the  poetical  significance  of  Chopin  s 
• nocturne,  Op.  27,  No.  2,  and  the  G minor 
; Ballade.  Among  her  other  numbers 
! were  two  pieces  by  Sigismund  Stojow- 
; ski.  her  master,  and  Paderewski’s 
’’  Cracovienne  Fantastique."  ^ 

& 


The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  season  of  orchestral  music  in  New 
York,  which  is  to  be  unprecedented  ln| 
thd  number  of  concerts  to  be  given  by 
the  three  orchestras  now  belonging  to 
the  metropolis,  was  opened  last  evening 
, in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  National  Sym- 
I phony  Orchestra,  renamed,  reorganized, 
reanimated,  If  reanimation  was  neces- 
sary, under  the  direction  of  Artur  Bo- 
j danzky,  gave  the  first  of  its  Innumerable 
concerts.  The  program  comprised  the 
j overture  to  “ Der  Freischtitz,"  Brahms's 
i second  piano  concerto,  played  by  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  and  Strauss  s tone  poem, 

" Death  and  Transfiguration." 

I There  was  abundant  interest,  obvious- 
j ly,  in  the  prospects  and  promise  of 
the  renovated  organization,  in  which 
there  have  been  so  many  changes  of 
I personnel  since  the  close  of  last  season, 
and  whose  ranks  have  been  filled  up 
| with  so  many  recruits  from  other  and 
older  orchestras  ail  over  the  country. 
The  hall  was  fujl  and  there  ’was  an 
atmosphere  of  expectancy. 

The  orchestra  is,  of  course,  greatly 
improved  in  its  quality  and  in  many  of 
the  things  that  go  to  make  fine  orches- 
tral playing.  It  has  a great  power 
and  an  imposing  sonority  in  which  Mr. 
Bodanzky  takes  delight.  He  has  al- 
ready remolded  it  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ills  heart’s  desire,  in  precision,  in 
finish  of  ensemble,  in  capacity  of 
nuance,  in  brilliancy,  in  rhythmic  en- 
ergy and  incisiveness;  and  in  all  these 
I things  it  is  plastic  and  instant  in  rc- 
. sponse  to  his  direction. 

in  quality  of  tone,  in  transparency,  in 
| the  minuter  gradations  and  fusions  of 
I the  diverse  timbres  and  in  sheer  beauty 
| of  sound,  there  is  still  something  to  be 
wished  for.  The  golden  purity  of  tone 
that  still  remains  an  unmatched  mem- 
lory  left  by  an  unequalled  organization, 
has  not  been  reached  by  Mr.  Bodanzky' s . 
efforts  yet.  These  are  subtler  qualities, 
not  attainable  by  the  first  waves  of 
even  the  most  skillful  baton.  They  re- 
main to  be  striven  for  to  be  laboriously 
worked  out,  and  to  take  the  place  of  (I 
some  of  the  too-stre.nuous  sound-produc- 
tion that  is  the.  basis  of  the  orchestra's  , 
tone  at  present. 

Thi.3  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  therd  i 
is  not  a splendid  efficiency,  a dazzling 
brilliancy  and  a stirring  musical  vitality 
in  the  orchestra’s  playing  at  present. 
These  were  reached  in  the  performance 
of  tire  “ Freischtitz  ” overture,  which 
was  of  the  most  dramatic  and  vivid 
order,  an  intelligent  and  cunningly 
wrought  fulfillment  of  Wagner’s  con- 
ception of  the  piece.  That  conception, 
as  he  has  detailed  It,  has  led  to  many 
clumsy  and  uncomprehending  exaggera- 
tions, which  are  impossible  to  a musician 
of  Mr.  Bodanzky's  intelligence  and 
I musical  prescience. 

Of  the  same  sort  was  the  playing  of 
i Strauss's  tone  poem,  from  which  he 
j squeezed  the  last  drop  of  delineative 
j effect,  of  pathetic  and  melodramatic- 
eloquence. 

I Brahms's  concerto  doe3  not  lend  itsell 
| to  this  sort  of  treatment;  yet  in  certain 
passages,  especially  of  the.  first  move- 
wont  it  -war  submitted  to  something  of 


ian  lightness,  while  the  Presto  shows 
Beetle  -n  in  one  of  his  most  jocund 
moods. 

As  * sn o.l  the  players  did  full  justice 
to  the  music.  Their  performance  should 
bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  the  best  in  chamber  music. 

At  the  final  concert  this  evening  I 
Quartets  Op.  132  in  A minor,  Op.  135 
in  F major  and  the  Fugue  in  B flat  ^ 
major  will  be  played. 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch*  Is  Soloist 
and  Artur  Bodanzky  Conduc- 
tor as  Season  Starts.  i 


ment,  it  was  submitted  to 
the.  sort.  , , I 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  gave  a masterly  per- 
formance of  the  concerto,  profoundly 
felt,  passionately  energetic,  brilliantly 
executed  ; but  his  conception  of  the  work 
: seemed  sometimes  to  pass  over  into  a 
i vehemence  not  quite  native  to  it.  u 
' glowing  and  ecstatic  loveliness  was  his 
!'  playing  of  the  andante.  , I 

Th»  orchestral  portion  of  the  work 
was  given  the  truly  symphonic  elabo- 
f ration  that  it  claims,  now  atiu  again 
t la-sing  into  vehemence  likewise. 

The  results  were  unconventional,  but 
they  were  stirring.  Not  only  was  Mr. 

‘ Gabrilowitsch  enthusiastically  applauded 
bu'  Mr  Van  Vltet,  the  firs  t’ cellist,  to 
whom  falls  the  " long,  sweet,  gravely 
amorous  song-,’’  as  Mr.  Gilman  In  n is 
not«  called  it.  of  the  andante,  -was  also 
made  to  take  a share  of  the  applause 
for  himself. 

Mrs.  Annie  Brahatn. 

Mrs.  Annie  Braham,  widow  of  David 
Braham,  who  wrote  the  music  for  the 
plays  *n  which  Harrigan  and  Hart  be- 
came famous,  died  yesterday  at  the  ’’it* 
of  71)  at  her  residence.  75  West  131:’ 
Street.  She  is  survived  by  a son.  George 
Braham  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John 
Farley  end  Mrs.  James  Johnson,  both 
of  whom  are  on  the  stage.  Another 
daughter,  now  dead,  was  the  wife  o. 
Edward  Harrigan.  the  comedian,  and 
the  mother  of  William  Harrigan.  lead 
ing  man  of  " The  Acquittal.  ’ Still  an- 
other member  of  the  family  is  on  tin- 
stage,  a granddaughter,  Alma  Braham. 
is  in  the  cast  of  the  Zlegfeld  “ Follies. 

John  Dennis  Mehan. 

I John  Dennis  Mehan,  founder  in  is 
of  the  Mehan  Schol  of  Vocal  Art,  died 
Y esterday  of  peritonitis  and  heart  di:  - 
h-a’sc  at'  his  studio  in  Carnegie  Hi.li, 

, where  he  had  lived  for  twenty- three 
J years,  being  the  oldest  tenant  ©i  Ir.c 
|bu’h'1lng._ 

The  miniature  Beethoven  festival  by 
the  London  String  Quartet,  in  which 
the*se  players  have  shown  such  distinc- 
tion in  interpreting  Beethoven’s  most 
inspired  works,  is  drawing  to  a close. 
At  the  concert  last  evening  in  Aeoli  -.n 
Hall  there  wstre  two  quartets  on  the 
program,  Op  130  in  'B  flat  major  and 
Op.  131  in  C sharp  minor. 

, The  first  of  these,  dedicated  to  Count 
^Nicholas  von  Galitzen,  was  written  in 
1825,  and  contains  six  movements.  It 
is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  series.' 
The  third  movement,  which  has  the: 
rhythm  of  a -German  country  dance, 
is  one  of  its  distinguishing  features. 
The  second  subject  of  the  finale  has 
been  used  by  Borodin  in  the  finale  of 
hi  . second  quartet.  In  the  second 
movement  of  Op  131.  there  h Maznrt- 


At  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  the  Na-  ! 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  j 
! first  of  a series  of  concerts  which  can 
I aptly  be.  described  as  little  short  of  | 
overwhelming  in  number  and  beyond 
| conjecture  in  possibilities.  Among  the  ; 

[ possibilities,  indeed,  is  the  extinction  • 
of  less  vigorously  supported  orchestral 
activities.  Performance  of  orchestral 
music  is  not  a self-sustaining  industry  j 
and  the  unimpassioned  observer  must 
wonder  how  a demand  for  something 
like  150  entertainments  by  local  organi- 
zations, to  say  nothing  of  those  by 
visitors  frof  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  the  lagoons  of  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  was 
discovered. 

Happily  the  reviewer  of  musical  doings^ 
need  not  concern  himself  with  these: 
matters.  If  there  are  public  spirited, 
men  and  women  who  enjoy  paying  the.' 
deficits  of  orchestras,  let  every  one 
rejoice  and  hatsen  to  benefit  by  the- 
numerous  opportunities  to  hear  beautiful'; 
music  well  played. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra - 
came  into  existence  last  season  and, 
though  laboring  under  disadvantages, , 
won  respect  and  admiration  chiefly 
through  the  interest  of  Artur  Bodan- 
zky’s  conducting.  This  season  finds  the. 
orchestra  reorganized,  its  personnel 
significantly  changed  and  its  field  en- 
larged not  only  the  increased  number 
of  concerts  but  by  the  engagement  of  a. 
second  conductor,  William  -Mengelberg 
ot  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Gabrllnowitscli  Soloist, 

The  programme  offered  at  the  first 
concert  was  one  of  romantic  character, 
yet  discosing  a conservatism  sufficient  j 
' to  satisfy  the  elders  among  the  listen- 
ers. Weber’s  "Freischuetz”  overture, 
the  B flat  piano  concerto  of  Brahms 
and  “Death  and  Transfiguration”  by 
Richard  Strauss  were  the  numbers.  ; 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  was  the  soloist. 
The  music  of  Richard  Strauss  had  en-  ! 
joyed  a well  earned  rest.  The  last  re-  I 
corded  performance  of  one  of  his  works  ' 
was  that  of  the  burlesque  for  piano 
with  orchestra  at  (the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Society’s  concert  of  October  27,  j 
1917,  with  Harold  Bauer  as  the  soloist. 
The  unqualified  Germanism  of  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  programme  last  evening  and 
the  reintroduction  of  the  art  of  the 
living  embodiment  of  Prussian  greed 
and  materialism  proved  that  for  the 
conductor,  at  any  rate,  the  war  is  a 
dead  issue.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  audience  appeared  to  share  his  1 
view.  L, 

The  reorganized  orchestra  preserves  j 
in  some  measure  the  qualities  of  last  j 
season’s  body.  The  tone,  especially  that.  | 
of  the  strings,  is  vigorous,  heavy  and  j 
opaque.  The  brass  wants  refinement  in  i 
sound,  but  the  wood  wind  as  a whole  j 
is  of  respectable  merit.  The  style  of  j 
the  , organization  is.  of  course,  that  of  j 
its  conductor.  There  is  little  of  that  1 
luminous  transparency  which  should  be 
found  in  orchestral  playing;  of  the  high- 
est order  and  the  middle  ranges  of  the  j 
dynamic  scale  are  seldom  held  before  ! 
the  auditor. 


Playing  of  Great  Vigor. 

But  in  vigor,  splendor  of  sweeping  | 
flights,  in  crashing  t!§ldness  of  attack  j 
and  in  burly  mass  effects  this  orchestra  j 
shines  refulgent.  It  is  not  an  instru-  i 
ment  of  the  sunny  morning,  but  rather  j 
a voice  of  the  thunderstorm,  suggesting  | 
grand  piles  of  portentous  clouds  ren:  by  j 
dazzling  flashes  of  lightning.  Such  ] 
thoughts  must  have  obtruded  themselves  T 
upon  some  minds  in  the  course  of  the  | 
performance  of  the  concerto.  It  was  the  j 
loudest  delivery  of  this  work  within  the 
memory  of  ancient  concert  goers. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in,  mind  j 
that  the  season  is  just  beginning.  Mr.  1 
Bodanzky  may  perhaps  find  it  more  judi-  j; 
cions  to  present  the  broader  effects,  euch 
as  the  stunning  climax  of  the  Strauss  j 
work,  while  the  orchestra  is  raw  and  to  j ' 
defer  the  elegancies  and  delicacies  til!  ; 
time  and  custom  have  polished  his  in-  i 
strument.  But  there  is  room  for  sus- ; 
picion  that  the  heavy  artillery  appeals  , 
powerfully  to  the  conductor.  His  emo-  i 
tions  seem  to  clamor  for  an  expressive  ; 
idiom  hot  unlike  that  of  James  Mac- 
pherson,  who  always  rode  In  the  heart 
of  the  storm,  like  the  Valkyrs  in  Act  III. 
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STARS  DECLINE 


CtA'  ‘1  ' f 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


-Bn 

A musical  festival  wiiJ  be  he’.d  at  thej 
Hippodrome  t/i-mor  o w atteriioou  and] 
evening  b.v  if,  Associated  Cl*  ora  I 
cieties  of  the  Northeastern  >t:Ues  ol 
America.  The  organization  is  the  Neiil 
Oestliclicr  Saougerbund."  an  old  and  'veil 
estai dished  federation  of  Gennan-AmcTi- 
can  chorai  bodies. 

Marcella  Craft  and  Clarence  W.iiu- 
hill,  both  Americans,  who  have  special- 
ized in  singing  German  opera 


JIme.  Marguerite  Sylva  Sings. 

When  Mme.  Marguerite  Sylva  ** 
nounoed  an  " at  home  recital  ofsongs 
at  the  Times  Square  Theatre  for  yes 


lowing  the  example,  we  imagine,  of 
Schumann,  who  found  the  titles  for 
his  characteristic  small  pieces  after  he 
had  written  the  music.  Another  mu- 
sical analogue  is  suggested  by  Beetho- 
ven’s “Variations  on  a Waltz  by  Dia- 
belli.” 


in  Carnegie  Half  Wtn  . 

composer  last  even  ng.  when  he  pla 
for  the  first  time  In  this  city  his  ... 
composition  called  " Triakontameion 
describee  s " thh  y scenes  and  moons 
in  triple  me  ” T e title  1b  obviously] 
molded  a ter  that  of  Baccacclo’s  '‘  De- 
cameron,’ or  the  " Heptamaron  ^ oil 


j Margaret  of  Arigontfime;  instead  of 
Mr.  Godowsky’s  pieces  are  not  found-  tales  for  ten  or  seven  days,  he  has  pro-1 
ed  on  a single  theme,  but  Beethoven’s]  duced  a series  of  short  pieces  that  may 

.... vps- i variations  are  in  many  instances  so]  i)e  supposed  to  represent  the  moods  01 

at  the  Times  Square  Theatre  . loosely  connected  with  Diabelli’s  theme  > impressions  of  a n\outh.  T ey  < 

terday  afternoon  it  was  probaby  | that  they  are  quite  as  much  entitled  to  dated  within  the  last  tv  *t,i  Pacific 

nren  xVe  her  auditors  for  something  dif-  characteristic  names  as  are  the  pieces  I and  at  «nou»  P^ces  on 

prepare  ne  , of  Mr.  Godowsky,  In.  fact,  when  Dr.  J Coast.  . 

Von  Billow  played  them  on  his  last 


prepare  e.»u,w..  ---  --  ,, 

ferent  from  a plain  recital,  or  a , 

home  ” recital.  The  difference  consisted  j 
chiefly  in  the  confidential  relations  that 
the  singer  established  with  her  auaience 
, various  chatty  remarks,  confessions 
and  anecdotes  which  she  interspersed 
between  the  numbers  of  her  progiam. 

Even  without  these,  however,  discrim 
inatlng  listeners  would  have  dei  v 


1*1  t 1 ■ t 

aged  as  soloists,  with  an  orchestra  ol  h pleasure  from  Mme.  Sylva  s pre- 

120  pieces.  Miss  Graft  de.ayod  her  ([-  ] gentation  0f  a program  largely  trench,  . 
partu re  for  Chica’so  to  rehearse  with  Die  . ancient  and  modern,  except  for  three 
' Gp.ooanv  tor  its  prom.e.c  h songs  an3  three  American.  The 

dramatic  or  operatic  style  penetrates  j 


in  Milwaukee  a week  hence,  >u  orde.  ’o 
Jill  the  Hippodrome  engagement,  .1  perc 
was  nothing  specified  in  '.lie  artists  con- 
tracts as  to  the  language  in  which  tue\ 
would  he  .expected  to  sing  hut  at  re- 
hearsal yesterday  they  were  call  d upon 
in  ring  in  German.  ' 

This  Miss  ('raft  ilelmitev  ret  used  to 
do.  staring  that  she  was  tin  willing  .o 
sing  in  that  language  until  s’ldi  tune  as 
,ur state  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  ofliciailv  terminated.  The  fes- 
tival management  nid  the  situation  wo-1 
calm  politeness  and  without  any  eflort 
to  eompei  the  obdurate  piuma  d.oinui  to 
sing  in  < ! erinan,  and  when  Mr.  M bite- 
hill's  position  was  reached  m the  re- 
hearsal he.  too,  sang  in  Keslisli.  al- 
though i lie  mass  choruses  are  in  Gw  man. 

Although  sung  in  English.  Miss  < raft, 
prineipnl  number  is  essentially  Gerinau. 


some  distance  into  her  methods  of  song  I 

to^tlSr  detriment? Vut  otten  ' 

1 t0Mme  Sylva’ s voice  is  remembered  as 
even  distinction,  especially  n the  Frencn 


visit  to  America  he  gave  each  variation 
a title,  and  in  many  cases  the  apposite- 
ness of  his  appellations  was  startling. 
We  did  not  think  alt  of  Mr.  Godowsky’s 
well  chosen  and  missed  the  character- 
istics, sometimes,  which  we  thought 
ought  to  have  been  most  obvious  in 
I his  “Ethiopian  Serenade,”  for  instead 
of  which  every  listener  must  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  of  the  rhyth- 
mical catch  which  has  had  the  world  by 
' the  heels  for  a decade  past. 

The  pieces,  however,  are  full  of  ex- 
quisite harmonic  effects  and  melody 
which  sounds  exquisitely  refined  even 
when  it  suggests  echoes  of  the  city 
] on  the  Danube,  which  seems  to  be  tug- 
I ging  at  Mr.  Godowsky’s  heartstrings. 

‘ His  playing;  of  them  was  ravishing, 
1 always,  and  bewilderingly  so  in  its 
treatment  of  the  extremely  difficult 
figurations  in  which  about  half  of  them 
abound. 

Mr.  Godowsky  began  his  recital  with 


even  distlnrtion,  especlally^n  the  | tep  pieces  by  Chopin,  in  which  he  left 

us  cold,  save  when  he  developed  a 
SnHetv'Vf  expression.  Her  diction  in  striking  climax  in  the  trio  of  the 
French  is  excellent:  the  Spanish  songs  Polonaise  in  A flat — not  by  noise  but 
. ......  T.anarra.  the  other  two  bel  g . ,,  beautiful  articulation  of  the 


1 one  °by 1 Laparra,  the  oUier^two  being 

S&e3sen<fond  offie' Spin- 

.\n  apoiOfc,.  4 Monn  " shows  an  un* 

S&tSSSSSe  antT fascinating  Oriental  in- 
fluence. 


prineipnl  number  is  essentially  German.  , 1 ''qmt'  Sylva  was  assia,Aa  vimixtlmps^s 
the  prayer  and  aria  from  “Dor  l'™;  ] j taHe  Boshkc ; who | Pg,  ■ 

sell litz."  In  a group  ol  four  songs,  also  } I “ Ballade  and  PolonM-e  CoeJiraad  Bos, 
programmed,  two  are  works  ol  .1  oh  a tines.  , ture  j accompaniments  delight- 

T’.r.ihnis.  for  whirl,  Miss  Craft  had  j I ^yV' ^he  proceeds  of  the  concert  were 

English  trau.rislions  made.  ! I for  Hhe  benefit  ^ the  Extension  nd 

Although  Miss  Graft  is  an  Auieneau.  of  the  National  Federation  of  Women 


x vivi.ln.,n  in  - * uu  i uvv  wj  « 

by  the  beautiful  articulation  of  the 
melodic  fabric. 


fluu,  ..  j of  the  National  Federation 

'lev  e-re  i'fst  popularity  was  achieved  as  , , clubs.  _______ 

V&  Jf  1 1 young  Vl.ll.l.t  « A.olian  Hall. 

eonjsec.itivo  y^srs  the  leading  soprano  i , jQsef  Waldman,  a young  violinist  Horn 


the  Munich  ol>era.  Her  German  repei - 
t.oir^  numbers  tortv  operas.  She  wi.l  sii  - ! 
the  Italian  operas  with  the  Ciucn^o  com-  j 
pany. 


Leopold  Godowsky  is  a pianist,  peda- 
gogue, editor,  composer  and  wit.  When 
he  gives  a planp>ecit.al  in  Carnegie  Hall 


e,.  — i ^ - . < ^he  nannonizauoii  • / 

as  he  aid  last  evening,  there  is  a mighty  j|  jng.  The  series  ends  wkha  ..  Thp  sS 


It  is  not  without  precedent  for  a com- 
poser to  use  the  triple  lhythra  for  such 
a series  of  tonal  pictures— Brahms  did 
it  in  his  two  acts  of  ' Liehesliedei , , 
which  one  avowedly  " waltzes/'  though 
of  such  a variety  ofspiritandmusica  j 
content  that  the  waltz  rhythm  and  still] 
less  the  waltz  character  does  not  burdii  | 
them  with  monotony.  Mr.  GoaowskJ  ' 
has  not  been  quite  so  successful  in  bind- 
-ie  the  sweet  influences  of  \lenna  in 
hfs  experiments  In  triple  time  even 
when  he  was  most  obviouslj  aiming  j 
elsewhere.^  ^ pl  0<naim(  them-  j 

selves  Viennese:  ’’  Old  Vienna,  " - 
yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a mu 
Through  tears.”  as  ft  l< ilnjcrlW,  ^ ‘ 
recalls  a gayety  that  is  ■ . if , / ;. 

chorean  Vindobona 

tinr-  the  madness:  The  rempues- 

must  have  had  her  sear eoks'i^banks  I 
and  ” The  Salon  ”,  overlooks  its ; banK.8- 

But  the  listener  *s  Enic’^n 

dance  rhythm  even  in  the  Epic,  in 

the  ‘'Paradoxical  Moods,  in  others,  i 
the  ” Etheopian  Serende  Mr.  Godow- 
sky found  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  dht 
banjo,  but  little  el  set  bear  out  the  title , 
nor  is  the  “ Tango  Rsg,  with  its  deli- 
cate and  insidious  syncopation,  Immedi- 
tl*fliv  r^ooffnizable,  as  entire  tango  01 
” throulh  t 1b  beguiling.  It  must 
he  confessed,  too.  that  the  music  box 
and  the  cuckoo  cloi=k  J hav?>,  lL<l6n  more 
convincingly  achieved  by  others. 

Mr  Goaowsky  struck  his  deepest  note 
j in  “ Memories  ” and  In  the  " Lament  ’ 
both  of  which  are  sincerely  felt  and 


Mortimer  Wilson  Awarded  S500 
Offered  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld 
Mortimer  Wilson,  of  651  West  169th 
Street,  was  awarded  the  $500  prize 
offered  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld  for  the 
best  American  overture,  at  the  Rialto 
Theater  yesterday,  after  the  Rialto 
orchestra  had  played  the  three  com- 
positions which  had  been  selected  from ; 
eighty-five  manuscripts  originally  sub- 
mitted. The  decision  by  the  jury  was 
unanimous  and  took  but  a few  minutes. 
Mr.  Wilson  entitled  his  composition 

«‘ATrt-.,r  n**loQnc  ” unA  cnlvm  i f 'Lori  if  HTH  Pf 


Salt'  Lake,  who  prepared  for  the  con- 
cert  stage  in  Philadelphia  and  this  city, 
latterly  with  a world-famous  mastdr 
now  resident  here,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hail. 
Of  serious  mind  and  musical  talent,  he  ] 
is  not  yet  the  mature  artist;  his  Pre- 
occunation  with  technical  studies  was 
sho^n  n violin  classics  of  Vieuxtemps 
and  Wieniawski,  two  Uttie  pieces  by 


rushing  of  the  people  to  listen  and  the 
audience  is  'composed  of  jiianists,  peda- 
gogues. professors,  pndits  and  many, 
many  pupils  armed  with  printed  music. 

! Last  evening,  however,  the  admirable 
I artist  elected  to  appear  in  'two  capaci- 
J ties  ohly,  expounder  of  Chopin  and  coni- 
| poser. 

Of  his  Chopin,  which  opened  the  pro- 
gramme, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  lie  played  it  after  liis  own 
manner,  with  inimitable  clarity  and 
crisoness,  with  professorial  authority 
antj’  with  much  of  the  yearning  search 
lifter  emotion  which  Miss  Frances  Starr 
endeavors  to  portray  at  her  piano  in  the 
Beiasco  Theatre.  Sljie  should  study  Go- 
dowsky. He  is  a great  teacher. 

The  new  and  original  composition  of 


from  ^ which  * at  ^ the  close  “The  Star- 
qnaYrrted  Banner  ” emerges  entwined 
with  'elaborate  figuration.  In  all  those 
pieces  there  is,  of  course,  a sure  com- 
Kmid  of  pianistic  effect  for  the  purpose 
■ in  view  Mr.  Godowsky'  has  written  with 
a fine  feeling  for  harmony  touched  with 
modern  freedom  of  effect.  . 

He  played  the  set  with  altogether 
seductive  charm  and  poetical  suggestion  . 
more  so  than  he  did  a group  of  o0"1' 
positions  by  Chopin  that  came  first  on 
’ the  program.  The  difference,  in  fact, 
was  disconcerting.  But  the  hall  'was  full  i 
; of  Mr.  Godowsky’s  admirers,  who  found  i 
1 all  as  it  should  be. 


MAY  ALLEN  MAKES  DEBUT. 


If  l|(l  >1  ItHlUI*'  iVlXIl  - . r 1 J , l»  0 All'  HG  I*  ll*‘U  Vi  * 

Bach  and  the  ” Hebrew  Melody  tbe  pianist,  heard  for  the  first  time  in 

loathe'  n?ayerawarote  hri'mvn  cadenza  public,  is  called  “Triakontameron  (no 
He  wls  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Josef  apologies  to  Boccaccio  or  Marguerite  of 

fhir'tw  flppnps  HTlfl  mOOtlS  11 L 


Adler. 

' 3onci  Welcomed  at  the  Lexington. 

1 Alessandro  Bond,  the  Italian  tenor, 
who  has  represented  to  this  generation 


11.  \y  lisuii  eiiuueu  ms  wuiijvdiuvh  i wno  ii«.5  i — — .. 

New  Orleans,”  and  submitted  it  under  i some  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate 

i i e in  r .1  ■ iri it  i . . „ e f ,:.r  /l  O VS. 


the  pseudonym  of  "Mat'd i Gras.” 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  Iowa  in 
1?76.  His  suite  “From  My  Youth”  was 
played  by  the  Philharmonic  at  Car- 
negie Hall  November  29,  1918,  with 
the  composer  conducting.  It  was  also 
played  by  the  Los  Angeles  orchestra 
and'  in  Atlanta  in  1914.  Other  works 
of  this  composer  include  many  piano 
pieces,  several  orchestral  suites,  five 
symphonies,  trios,  organ  sonatas  and 
forty  Mother  Goose  settings,  twenty 
of  which  are  published  under  the  title 
of  “Echoes  From  Childhood.” 


1 traits  of  the  art  of  song  ef  other  days. 

: was  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Lexington  , 
i last  night,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Join 
i the  Chicago  Opera  Company  a tour.  Mi. 
i Bonci  sang  light  modern  lyncsoCtbe 
serenade  type,  including  one  of  Brahms 
in  Italian  translation,  and  la«.ei  S-*  - , 
favorite  opera  airs  and  several  duets  ; 
ilth  Helen  Yorke.  who  shared  the  long 


Navarre,  thirt)y  scenes  and  moods  ii 
triple  time.”  It  consists  of  thirty  little 
pieces  and  begins  in  "Nocturnal  Tangier” 
and  ends  in  a war  “Requiem”  with  the 
national  anthem.  The  work  ended  late. 
It  cannot  be  discussed  to-dayr.  Its  moods 
scour  the  world  of  feeling.  There  are  a 
“Pleading  Troubadour,”  and  then  “A 
Little  Tango  Rag,”  “Old  Vienna”  and 
"An  American  Idyl,”  a “Music  1 ox’ 

, and  a “Cuckoo  Clock,"  It  is  all  in- 
Igenious  and  interesting — and  ail  in 
j triple  rhythm.  Mr.  Godowsky.  loves  mu- 
1 sica!  experiments.  Time  will  suow 
whether  this  one  is  a success. 


Contralto  Hoard  In  IMrnsinjr  Com 
corl  at  Aeolian  Hall. 


Mary  Allen,  contralto,  made  her  debut 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  in  a program 
that  indicates  limitless  ambition  on  the 
part  of  a new  singer. 

Brahms.  Tosti,  Bemberg.  Schubert, 
IVrgolcsi  and  Rossi  were  weJJ  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Allen,  who  has  a voice 
of  fair  quality  and  range.  The  number 
"A  Toi. " by  Bemberg,  appeared  to  please 


her  auditors  best,  though  the  first  group 
of  French  songs  gained  much  applause 


for  the  singer 


ritli  Helen  Yorke.  wno  ■ , 

program.  SAN  CARLO  STARTS 

,are  form.,  his  voice  J>_  ,W,P  under  ! OPERA  FAREWELLS 


csej-  / ^ / / ^ ° 

By  Richard  Aldrich 
0fA>  iA  


1 “IT asiThas  sometimes  not  done  under 
^>ain  of  for, m. 


C ’C'/- 


/ o t f 2-  o 

itaoui  t'idas.  Violinist. 

Mr.  Roaul  Vidas,  who  made  his  flrsl 
appearance  in  New  York  two  years  agii 
and  was  barely  heartl  last  season,  lias 
not  made  the  impression  here  that  his 
exceptional  talent  and  musical  equip  I 
ment  would  warrant.  His  reappearance] 
yesterday  afternoon  disclosed  again  how 
great  that  talent  and  equipment  are ; 
he  and  they  were  vigorously  applauded, 
but  by  a small  body  of  listeners.  He 
first  came  at  a time  when  the  field 
was  zealously  cultivated  by  and  for 
"phenomenal  Russians.”  Now  Mi 
Vidal  is  a French  artist.  French  in  style 
and  artistic  personality  and.  it  is  said, 
ir.  parentage,  though  lie  was  born  in 

I-/.1  inmnln 


audience  called 
encores. 


<£>  Is  /- 


Final  Week  cf  Season  Opens 
With  ‘Barber  of  Seville 


His  Own  Pieces 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


At  a recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  Leopold  Godowsky  played  six 
short  compositions  of  his  own,  recently 
published  by  G.  Schirmer,  under  the 
iylcj  awe-inspiring  title  of  “Triakontame- 

” ron,”  which  is  supposedly  good  old 

Rumania.  ” “ Greek  for  “thirty  days.”  The  name 

He  is  an  artist  of  exceptional  attain-  littlo  more  like  a workhouse 

meats  in  styi.-.  in  whirii  h-  has  a truei  sounds  a little  more  line  a 
'rnillc  elegance  and  finish  : in  tone,  which  sentence  than  Boccaccio’s  Decameron 
1.-1  of  fine,  searching  and  penetrating  ' mav’s  Heotameron,  but 

quality;  in  the  dash  and  elasticity  of  his  or  v alois  lady  o 1 

bo%v  arm,  and  notably  of  the  wrist,  and]  the  music  has  nothing  of  either  pun- 
in  the  dexterity  of  correctness  of  liis 


*11  U1C  UCMCIHJ  VJ  cut  I UJIUCSS  OL 

technique  upon  the  finger  board.  He  has 
fine  taste  and  fine  musical  feeling.  His 
program  yesterday  did  not  demand  the 


.muKiani  ycBierua>  um  not  uernanu  tne 
disclosure  of  any  gieat  warmth  or  soar- 
ing passion  ; it  was  in  fact  a bit  bleak— 
Wall's  ' ‘ Chaconne,”  that  violinists  are 
making  a little  more  of,  perhaps,  than 
Its  real  value  warrants;  Saint-Sadns's 
first  concerto  in  A — almost  unknown  to 
present-day  players  and  listeners,  a 
” well  written  ” work,  but  a dry  one, 
lacking  the  fancy  that  emerges -from  the 
third  ill  Ii  minor;  the  “ ' hhnson  du 
Page,"  a little-known  all-  of  Tartini  ; a 
Rumanian  folk  dance,  full  of  animation, 
that  the  player  was  called  upon  to  re- 
peat ; a couple  of  arrangements  of  dances 
by  Bacli  and  Brahms  and  Wienlawski's 
" Polonaise  Brlllante  ” 


ishment  or  ribald  gayety  in  it,  and  at 
times  is  quite  as  full  of  witching, 
charm. 

There  are  thirty  pieces,  which  con-; 
sume  about  twice  that  number  of  min- 1 
utes  We  are  somewhat  doubtful  that 
we  shall  ever  hear  them  all  at  a sitting 
again.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  we  shall 
Iver  want  to,  unless  Mr.  Godowsky 
plays  them  for  us.  They  arc  all  in 
triple  time,  and  most  of  those  which 
are  in  the  gay  mood  naturally  drop 
into  the  movement  of  the  waltz,; 
though  not  one  of  them  is  called  by 
the  name  of  the  dance  which  long  ago 


j Tho  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany- opened  the  fourth  and  final  week 
of  its  season  at  the  Manhattan  Opers. 

. House  last  night  with  a performance  of 
Rossini's  “Barber  of  Seville,"  in  which 
Mme.  Conouelo  Escobar,  a Spanish  so- 
prano, made  her  first  appearance  heie 
in  the  part  of  JZos ina.  Mine.  Escobar, 
who  has  sung  in  opera  houses  in  Italy 
and  Mexico  City,  was  heard  last  sum- 
mer in  Chicago’s  summer  grand  opera 
establishment  at  Ravlnia  Park.  Her 
impersonation  of  the  role  of  Rosina  last 
6 night  was  unfortunately  not  on  a high 
■ level  of  artistic  achievement.  Her  voice 
*•  seemed  worn  and  her  vocal  technic  and 
B style  in  florid  music  were  insufficient. 

She  seemed  to  please  her  hearers,  as 
J1.  she  was  very  warmly  applauded. 

The  others  in  the  cast,  save  Pietro  da 
Biusi,  who  was  the  ISasilio.  were  hardly 
adequate.  Mario  Valle  was  the  Figaro 
pilade  Sinagra  the  Court,  and  Natal- 
Cervi  the  Eartolo.  The  performance  as 
a whole  was  vigorous  but  lacking  in 
sparkle  and  finish.  Mr.  Merola  con-] 
uuctei 


Miss  Mary  Bine,  Pianist. 

Miss  Mary  Blue,  who  made  her  firs, 
appearance  as  a pianist  in  New  Vork 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
has  something  of  the  equipment,  musi- 
cal and  technical,  that  can  rightfully 
be  demanded  of  an  artist  appearing  in 
public  in  this  city.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  she  has  more  of  it  than  a good] 
many  who  bespeak  attention  in  that  ca-; 
parity.  Her  training,  gained  in  this 
country,  has  been  excellent,  evidently; 
and  there  is  a musical  intelligence  and 
disposition  back  of  it  which  has  made 
it  worth  while. 

She  has  still  artistic  maturity  and  in- 
dependence to  acquire,  but  her  perform-] 
’’  a nee  yesterday  gave  reason  to  1 
that  they  lie  within  her  reach.  Sh 
abundant  v.gor  and  an  intelligent  a. 
cation  of  it;  her  touch  is  sympath  ..c, 
her  tone  full  and  well  modulated;  she 
has  feeling  for  pianistic  effect,  and  well ! 
developed  technique. 

These  things  were  shown  In  her  Play- 
ing of  Buslno’s  ” Chaconne,  erected 
upon  the  foundations  and  from  the 
more  or  less  scattered  fragments  of 
Bach  s piece  of  the  same  name  for  vio- 
lin ; four  numbers  of  Brahms's  Op.  lit*, 
and  Chopin's  B-mlnor  sonata-  hhe 
plaved  also  four  pieces  by  Rudolph 
Ganz,  one  of  her  teachers,  Llstz  s 
” Harmonies  du  Solr  ” and  two  pieces 
by  Moszkowskl. 


M WHAT  TAN  OPERA  HOVS15— "Til-  Barber 
'nf  seviUr.”  by  member?  of  tile  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company. 


TWO  WOMEN  GIVE  RECITALS. 


R 


Tlie  Ca*t . 

Count  of  Almaviva •*' 

slna  • 1 

Figaro  

Bar  to  Jo  

Fieri  Uo  

Bertha  ■ 


iuseppe  As°?L‘n* 
onsuela  IC&cobar 

Mario  Baldi 

.Nat ale  <'en'i 


Hiss  Blue,  1’Ianlst,  nnd  Miss  Mor- 

Bnn,  in  Songs.  Oty-/  3 


Two  recitals  occupied  Aeolian  Hall 


...Nataly  ■ em  1 J wo  rccuaw  ...  ........ 

, . .Ametllo  Baldi  vesterdav.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Maiy 
.Mice  Homer  ■ • nin ved  a programme  of  piano 


tne  name  vh  * T . Tj 

" Polonaise  Brlllante.’'  excited  the  cynical  ire  of  Lord  Byron. 

lie  made  these  matters  interesting  by  The  nearest  approach  to  the  title 
the  ".nmK.m:  qualities  of  hi.-  playing,  th-l  f d in  “Alt-Wien"  (Old  Vi 
vigor,  the _ fine  force  and  the  sincerity  vindnhona.” 


Vienna)  and 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


ami  straightforwardness  with"  whleh  he  j “ T e r p s i c bo rean  \ ki  h 

presented  them,  it  would  be  interesting  For  the  rest  Mr  GoaowsKi  nas  in 
to  hear  Mr.  Vidas  in  a ),rogran  that,  vented  fanciful  titles,  suggestive  o , 
would  give  these  Qualities  a somewhat  moods,  places  and  other  things,  101- 
greater  scope. 


Leopold  Rr^nnCrcce!:i  merit's.  “ ShLdiVplaycd  ’ power 

New  York  ha^e  oc^  * large  pubUc  ^ technic  toget^r  wit  h a commandof 


VKBlHtUl}-  - . 

Blue  played  a programme  of  piano 
music.  Her  most  important  offerings 
were  the  Busoni  transcription  of  tie 
Bach  chaconne,  four  numbers  from  the 
opus  118  of  Brahms  and  Chopins  B 
minor  sonata.  Miss  Blue  is  young  and 
nt  yet  a ripe  artist,  byt  her  playing 


years. 


L^e  1 


’ 

:oujh 

usical 


inf  whleK  Should  prove  to  bo  a valuable 

fset.  FKtter  still  was  the  evidence 

no  gave  of  musical  intelligence. 

In  the  evening  Miss  Marguerite  Mor- 
an sang.  It  seemed  possible  that  the 
inker's  voice  may  once  have  been  beau- 
ful,  but  talit  hard  usage  had  brushed 
le  velvet  from  ti,  made  holes  In  the 
(ale  and  sheathed  the  upper  tones  in  an 
inor  of  steel.  The  low  tones  were  ex- 
Hent.  'Hut  the  singer  showed  very 
tile  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  tone 
reduction  and  almost  as  little  knowl- 
Ige  of  style.  -Conrad  Bos  sat  solemnly 
| the  piano  and  performed  accompanl-  j 
.ents  worthy  of  a better  fate 


C.*  / (^  s y 'z  o 

[er  and  Pattison 

Guy  Maier  a’nd  L'ee  Fatfisdn  gave  a 
Frecital  o*f  music  for  two  pianos  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  This  kind  of 
performance  is  infrequent,  although  old 
concertgoors  retain  memories  of  the  Su- 
tro  sisters  and  later  ones  of  Harold 
Randolph  and  Ernest  Hutc-heson.  The 
number  of  compositions  for  two  pianos 
is  not  large  and  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pat- 
tison have  paraded  its  best  items  in 
former  recitals.  They  seem  now  to  have 
been  driven  to  using  arrangements  of 
music  originally  written  for  orchestra 
and  they  have  even  invaded  the  realm 
cf  the  opera.  One  of  the  pieces  played 
yesterday  was  an  arrangement  by  Mr. 
Pattison  of  the  coronation  music  from 
“Boris  Godunov.’’ 

The  case  of  the  Brahms  variations  on 
a Haydn  theme,  with  which  the  players 
began  their  recital,  was  better,  inas- 
much as  the  composer  himself  made  the 
two  piano  version.  It  might  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  in  this  number  Messrs. 
Maier  and  Pattison  displayed  all  the 
f nest  qualities  of  their  excellent  art. 

The  audience  was  naturally  much  more 
excited  by  the  brilliant  virtuosity  of  the1 
scherzo  by  Saint-Saens,  which  offered 
many  opportunities  for  failure  of  th< 
perfect  ensemblo  of  these  artists.  The 
•fact,  that  in  none  of  their  digital  flights 
or  leaps  did  they  come  to  grief  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  listeners  that  these  indeed 
were  "wizards  of  the  keyboard.” 

There  was  a two  piano  arrangement 
of  Debussy's  ‘‘Afternoon  of  a Faun.”  It 
ia  unlikely  that  this  piece  of  orchestra 
music  would  be  effective  even  if  ar- 
ranged for  six  pianos.  In  fact,  as  it  was 
beard  yesterday,  it  lost  practically  every- 
thing that  makes  it  so  captivating  when 
orchestrally  sung.  It  lost  its  shifting 
instrumental  mysteries,  its  elusive  tonal 
colorings  and,  alas!  its  atmosphere. 
Without  atmosphere  this  kind  of  music 
is  cruelly  exposed  in  all  its  commonplace 
nudity.  It  needs  the  seven  veils  of 
orchestration.  With  them  wrapped 
around  it  the  music  is  bewitching. 
Clothes,  to  be  sure,  do  not  make  the 
man,  but  they  make  many  a musical 
composition.  Messrs  Maier  and  Pattison 
play  admirably  and  "their  recitals  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  they  receive. 

1 The  programme  opened  with 
Brahms’s  Variation  on  a Theme  by 
Haydn.  It  included  Saint-Saens’s 
brilliant  Scherzo,  opus  87;  Franck’s 
Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variations;  a 
Sicilienne  by  Bach;  a captivating 
Scherzo  by  Arensky,  twice  played, 
and  an  intoxicating  Oriental 
“Orgy”  by  Iljinsky. 

Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of  a Faun” 
proved  to  be  surprisingly  effective. 
It  was  given  with  a remarkable 
feeling  for  color  and  nuance  and 
with  fine  poetic  sensibility.  Less 
impressive  to  the  ear,  thus  trans- 
lated, was  the  Coronation  Scene 
from  “Boris  Godounoff,”  arranged 
by  Mr.  Pattison. 

Five  little  pieces  by  the  modern 
Italian  cacophonist,  Casellt,  en- 
titled "Pupazzetti,”  were  amusing. 
The  “Berceuse”  and  the  “’Nottur- 
nino”  are  suggestively  atmospheric. 


mann,  was  fully  ripe  for  the  task  they 
undertook,  and  that  the  violinist  in 
particular  lacked  a number  of  essen- 
tials that  are  expected  In  players  be- 
fore a public  audience. 

They  did  not  give  a very  good  ae- 
| count  of  Ropartz's  sonata,  whloh  may 
I be  suspected  of  having,  even  under  better 
auspices,  stretches  of  dullness.  But  It 
may  not.  necessarily  be  so  dull  as  it 
seemed  yesterday.  As  for  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s sonata,  it  is  an  ingenious  piece 
that  deserves  to  be  made  better  known 
to  audiences  of  the  composer's  fellow 
countrymen. 

i | Mario  Dawson  Morrell’s  Itecital. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  same  hall,  Miss 
Marie  Dawson  Morrell,  a young  Ameri- 
can violinist,  gave  a recital  of  more  con- 
ventional type,  including  in  its  program 
Corelli's  variations  on  “ La  Follta,”  a 
movement  from  Paganini's  first  con- 
corto,  a group  of  small  pieces  a nd  Wien- 
iawski’s  “ Polonaise  Brillante.”  She 
played  >v;ih  assurance,  with  a run 
thougn  no*.  aiV.uos  beautiful  tone,  with 
considerable  technical  doxterity,  but 
•with  an  effect  of  artistic  immaturity,  as 
one  still  "in  statu  pupillari.”  Such  a 
piece  as  the  allegro  from  Paganini  s con- 
certo, if  it  has  any  justiflcat.o*  a*,  all, 
has  it  in  a performance  not  merely  cor- 
rect but  or  sweeping  and  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, and  Miss  Morrell's  was  not  such 


The  sole  impression  gained  from  fne 
concert  was  that  one  line  in  ’’The 
Wearin’  of  the  Green”  was  true:  "She’s 
I the  most  distressful  country  that  ever 
Jyou  have  (seen.”  ^ « 

There  was  a large  and  friendly  audi 
ence  to  hear  the  tong  recital  givei 
b^'Ida  Geer  Weller,  mezzo  contralto,  li 
wrillan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Tht 
voice,  whose  contralto  quality  is  no 
strongly  defined,  is  agreeable,  thougl 
in  certain  sections  it  is  not  wholly  un 
tier  th<‘®sing"r's  control.  She  sang  witl 
taste  and  intelligence,  with  musics* 
feeling,'  ah  ” Ave  Maria  ” by  Cherubini, 
the  air  ” Nasce  al  Boson  " from  Han- 
del’s Italian  opera  ” Ezio.”  four  songs 
by  Grieg,  a group  by  French  composer? 
and  another  by  Americans,  including 
two  by  her  accompanist),  Charles  Gilbert 
Spross.  ’•  Lorraine,  Lorraine  Loree*’ 
arid  ” Minor  and  Major.”  The  Iasi 
named  wan  marked  ••  first  time.”  It 
could  not  be  said  that  Miss  Weller’s  j * 
English  enunciation  was  of  a sort  tc 
make  a book  of  the  words  unnecessary. 

An  Irish  Song  Recital. 

Two  Irish  singers,  Cathal  O'BjJk-.e  and 
Nora  Power,  gave  a recital  of  Irish 
songs  and  ballads  in  Aetjiisn  Hall  In 
the  evening.  Mr.  O’Byrne  showed  a ’ 
pleasing  voice  not  much  affected  by  j 
Miss  Power’s  I 
j stinging  there  was  little  of  either.  They  y 
! sang  the  traditional  songs  and  ballads  f 
| by  Moore.  Lover,  Annie  Patterson  and  t 
I others,  and  Gaelic  songs.  Hans  Kron- 
! old  played  improvisations  on  Irish  airs 
i for  the  'cello. 


Josef  Stopak, Violinist,  Makes  Debut 

Josef  Stopak,  a violinist  born  and ; 
educated  in  America,  who  served  with  I 
the  army  and  appeared  in  a concert  * 
wiU  d deques  Thibaud  last  August  at  ; 
ScV  feningen,  Holland,  made  a ddbut 
before  an  audience  of  his  countrymen 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Ilall. 
He  was  assisted  In  the  Vivaldi’s  A 
minor  concerto  by  Iludolf  Gruer  at  the 
piano  and  Francis  Moore  at  the  organ* 
and  was  also  heard  In  the  Fifth  Con* 
certo  of  Vieuxtemps  and  two  groups  of 
smaller  pieces,  half  of  which  were  ar- 
rangements by  Nachtft,  Saint-S&ens, 
Thibaud ' and  Kreisler. 

Mr.  Stopak’s  tone,  if  at  times  small, 
was  of  fine  quality.  He  played  with 
much  finish  and  repose  a Mozart-Saint- 
S rie ns  andante,  as  well  as  the  largo  in 
Vivaldi’s  classic,  while  a more  forceful 
and  manlT^V  forma  nee  of  the  Tartini- 
Kreisler  variations  on  a theme  of  Corelli 
I was  heartily  applauded. 


a performance.  As  music  it  is  of  very  j traces  of  cultivation ; in 
noor  duality ; the  cadenza,  iiesean  ‘ 
sky,  quite  matched  it  in  this  respect. 

Miss  Morrell  appears  to  have  the  sub- 
stantial  grounding*  of  an  artist,  and 
time  enough  ahead  of  her  to  add  to  it 
soma  of  the  more  necessary  qualities. 

Amy  Neill,  Violinist,  Appears. 

Amy  Neill,  a violinist  of  musical  taste 
and  engaging  modesty,  more  valuable  to 
a young  player  than  much  praise  of 
injudicious  friends,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

She  had  earlier  appeared  abroad,  it  was 
said,  after  winning  in  the  West  • the 
Charles  G.  Dawes  prize.  Miss  Neill, 
without  as  yet  developing  powers  for 
so  large  a hall,  displayed  good  poise 
and  especially  good  phrasing  In  Men- 
delssohn's concerto.  She  began  with  a 
sonata  of  Nardini,  while  among  many 
, lesser  pieces  were  three  by  Rubin  Gold- 
i mark,  Samuel  Gardner  and  Leo  Sowpre- 
J by.  Isaac  Van  Grove  assisted  at  the 
I piano. 


“Tosca”  was  last  night  presented  for 
the  second  time  by  the  >San  Carlo  Opera 
Company  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  with  a cast  composed  of  Bettina 
Freeman.  Eugenio  Cibelli,  Mario  Valle. 
I’ietro  de  Biasi.  Xatale  Cervi.  Luigi 
Baldi,  Manuel  Perez.  Pietro  Canova  and 
May  Barron.  Fulgenzio  Guerrieri  con- 
ducted. 

Cj  C7 


/ y ' 7 


GIRL  VIOLINIST  HEARD. 

Miss  Marie  Dawson  Morrell,  violinist, 
gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  even- 
ing with  the  competent  aid  of  Richard 
Hageman  at  the  piano.  She  played 
Corelli's  “La  Folia,”  the  first  movement 
of  Paganini’s  flimsy  first  concerto  and 
other  pieces,  including  Wieniawski’s 
’’Polonaise  Brilliante.”  Miss  Morrell 
was  born  in  Indianapolis  and  received 
! all  her  musical  training  in  that  city, 
j Her  programme  should  give  lovers  of 
violin  music  a hint  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  aspirations  and  her  equipment, 
r Virtuoso  playing  was  what  she  aimed 
i at  and  in  a tolerable  measure  attained. 
She  disclosed  a large,  virile,  but  not 
warm  tone,  an  intonation  generally 
tolerable,  good  finger  technic  and  work- 
manlike bowing.  In  the  languishing 
cantilena  of  the  Paganini  concerto  the 
j best  singing  quality  of  her  legato  was 
j shown.  There  was  no  distinction  In  her 
I performance,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
; work  of  a well  trained  pupil  not  bounti- 
fully gifted  writh  imagination  or  emo- 
[tional  expression. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  Miss  -vmy  ,>eui. 
who  has  studied  with  Leopold  Aver  and 
Hugo  Kortschak.  appeared  in  her  hrsi. 


SANCARLO  OPERA  FAREWELL! 


Gala  Performances  at  End  of  Four  I 
Weeks'  $135,000  Season. 

More  than  8.000  persons  filled  the  Man-  J 
[ hattait  Opera  House  twice  over  yester-  ! 
i day  at  the  farewell  performances  of  the  | 
\ San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  which  leaves  i 
j this\morning  for  Cleveland,  Dayton  and 
j Detroit,  opening  a forty  weeks’  tour  of 
| this  country  and  Canada  with  the  eigh- 
J teen  productions  given  during  a tenth 
of  that  time  in  this  city.  Seven  operas 
two  complete  and  others  in  part,  made 
up  Mr.  Gallo’s  closing  programs,  the 
matinfie  presenting  ” Cavalleria,”  with 
Miss  Gentle  as  Santuzza,  and  “ Pag- 
liacci,”  with  Mr.  Ballester  in  the  bari- 
tone prologue  and  Mr.  Agostini  in  the 
tenor  air. 

Last  evening  Mme.  Lipkowska  took 
her  leave  in  the  final  scene  of  “ Rigo- 
letto,”  including  the  quartet;  Miss  Fit- 
ziu  in  the  scene  at  the  Paris  gates,  from 
” La  Boheme  ” ; Miss  Freeman  and 
others  in  the  third  act  of  ” La  Gio- 
conda,”  with  the  “ Dance  Of  the  Hours”  ; 
Mme.  Rappold  in  the  Nile  scene  from 
“ Aida,"  and  Miss  Gentle  in  that  before 
| the  bullring  from  ” Carmen.”  Though 
l prices  were  advanced  from  $3  to  $5, 
j great  crowd  sought  admission  and  many 
* were  turned  away.  The  company  $135,- 
j 000  season  was  said  to  be  a record  for 
I popular  opera  in  recent  years  in  New 
I York. 

Andre  I’olah’s  Violin  Recital, 
j Andi-6  Poiali,  a Belgian  violinist,  who 
meR-opolilau  i-ecital  'before  a large  audi- j has  been  heard  as  a member  of  the 
enee.  Miss  Neill  some  six  years  ago;  / concert  company  with  which  John  M,c- 


-HANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  .i»n*els 
of  the  Madonna.”  By  members  of  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Co. 

The  Cast. 

■Cennaro  Giuseppe  Agostini 

Carmeia  Stella  De  Mette 

Taiello  Luisa  Darolee 

“trila  .....Frances  Morosini 

Concetta  Alice  Homer 

Lotonno  Amedeo  Baldi 

Roec-o  Manuel  Perez 

uatr.~-]»  Vincente  Ballester 

Incidental  dances  by  Sylvia  Tell  and  Corps 
de  Ballet. 

Conductor  Ernest  Knocli 


f)c-r  y tCjX ~ 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


A recital  of  Violin  Sonatas. 

Grace  Freeman  and  Louise  Scheuer- 
mann deserve  credit  for  their  enter- 
prise in  presenting  at  their  recital  of 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  such  little 
known  and  serious  works  as  the  sonatas 
by  J.  Guy  Ropartz  and  John  Alden 
Carpenter,  and,  it  might  be  added,  the 
sonata  in  A by  Mozart,  who  seldom  is  - 
included  when  it  is  a question  of  ] 
sonatas.  And,  in  fact,  this  example! 
might  well  be  followed  by  players  of 
greater  distinction. 

I*  or  it  must  be  said  that  neither  of 
the  tv. p.  Miss  Freeman  or  Miss  Scheuer- 


enCr.  _ , 

rdavecl  in  concerts  in  Europe,  and  as 
winner  of  the  Charles  G.  Dawes  prize 
for  the  best  American  trained  violinist, 
carried  the  trophy  away  from  twenty- 
seven  othe  contestants. 

• lUe  V.rvx*'  1‘RC-ll  1 1 C 1 V»( 

Miss  Morrell  makes  it  her  boast  mar 
; she  received  every  bit  of  her  training  in 
the  Fnited  States;  in  Indianapolis,  i 
fact,  where  Hugh  McGibney,  director  o 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  wa 
j her  teacher. 

— "*  .v>  everii’ 

MISS  WELLER  IN  SONGS. 

Mezzo  Control  to  Prom  Pittsburg’ 
Jc/!~  //  Gives  Recital.  / J 

The  daily  aspirant  for  vocal  honors 
yesterday  was  Miss  Ida  Geer  Weller, 
described  as  a mezzo  contralto  and  hail- 
ing from  the  river  port  of  Pittsburg. 
She  was  heard  in  Aeo-lian  Hall  in  a pro- 
gramme presenting  a conventional  ar- 
rangement of  old  airs  and  songs.  Han- 
del’s "Nasce  al  bosco”  was  the  number 
calling  for  the  largest  display  of  tech- 
nical' skill,  and  In  this  the  singer  showed 
that  she  had  been  well  trained  in  so  far 
as  style  was  concerned. 

Miss  Weller's  voice  was  deficient  in 
warmth  of  character  and  in  its  lower 
tones  it  was  extremely  tremulous,  indeed 
to  such  an  extent  that  th«  Ooi-id  pas- 
sages of  the  Handel  air  were  uncert».« 
in  outline.  An  audience  of  considerable 
size  rewarded  the  singer  with  that  kindly 
applause  which  never  fails  to  be  heard. 

In  the  same  hall  in  the  evening  there 
was  a concert  of  Irish  music.  There 
were  two  singers.  Cathal  O’Byrne,  tenor, 
and  Miss  Nora  Power,  soprano.  They 
1 wore  heard  in  local  songs  from  Ulster, 

I Tyrone.  Limerick  and  Dublin,  folk  songs 
i and  ballade.  Hans  Kronold  performed 
I improvisations  on  Irish  airs  on  the  ’cello. 


Cormack  surrounded  himself,  made  hi? 
first  appearance  here  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall  in  a recitil  of  his 
own.  He  played'  Mozart’s  concerto  in 
D.  a charming  work  not  much  affected 
by  violinists  nowadays,  with  some  en- 
gaging foresbado  wings  of  the  later 
operas,  especially  of  “ The  Marriage  of 
.Figaro,”  Chausson’s  “ Pofeine  ” and  two 
groups  of  shorter  pieces,  irfcluding  an 
Etude  in  £ for  violin  alone  by  Theo- 
dore Spienng,  presented  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Polak  plays  with  sincerity  and 
without  attempts  at  personal  display,  as 
an  artist  intent  upon  the  true  perform- 
ance of  te  music  in  hand.  His  equip- 
ment in  tone  and  technique  is  not  of  the 
highest.  He  jolayed  Chausson’s 
” Po^m'e  ” with  great  iervor,  and  better 
in  important  points  than  MJozart’s  con- 
certo. In  the  concerto  there  were  not 
infrequent  lapses  from  true  intonation ; 
there  was  a lack  of  finish  in  phrasing: 
there  was  not  always  the  feeling  fofi 
style,  the  elegance  and  urbanity  that 
the  music  requires.  Mozart  makes  se- 
vere demands  upon  musicians  of  the 
present  day  in  almost  all  artistic  forms 
that  the  methods  of  the  present  day  do 
not  always  qualify  them  to  meet. 

In  Clausson’s  piece— a piece  which 
sorely  needs  the  color  of  the  orchestral 
background  to  give  it  its  true  effect— 
Mr.  Poiali  was  more  at  home,  and  in 
both  quality  of  tone  an  purity  of  into- 
nation, as  well  as  in  his  penetration  into 
the  spirit  of  the  music,  he  gave  a more 
satisfactory  performance.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  day  was  not  a favorable 
one  for  the  tone  of  stringed  instruments 
in  general. 

Miss  Doolittle's  Recital. 

In  tlie  evening  Miss  Maude  Doolittle 
gave  a piano  recital,  for  Which  she  gave 
immediate  proof  that  she  was  insuf- 
ficiently, prepared,  both  in  technical 
equipment-  and  artistic,  maturity.  Her 
touch  is  as  yet  uncertain  and  produc- 
tive of  little  fullness  or  soundness  of 
tone  : stitches  in  the  tonal  fabric  were 
frequently  dropped.  Her  program  was 
inconvehtionally  chosen : a Sarabande 
A dele  Aus  der  Ohe;  that  " Pastoral 


| Tragedy  of  Schubert  j 
I Symphony  Brought  j 
Out  bv  Bodanzkvl 

) ! The  programme  of  the  second  evening 
j concert  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
. chestra  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
j comprised  Schubert’s  unfinished  sym- 
j phony,  the  Goldmark  violin  concerta, 
j and  Charpentier’s  “Impressions  of 
li  Italy.”  The  solo  violinist  was  Francis 
[j  MacMillen.  The  compositions  in  this 
j list  are  all  friends  of  long  standing,  al- 
ii though  the  concerto  has  enjoyed  less 
ji  familiarity  than  the  other  two.  It  has 
I been  revived  this  season  possibly  be- 
| cause  violinists  find  themselves  hard 
put  to  it  to  discover  new  matter,  which 
is  also  interesting. 

Mr.  ^imbalist  played  it  once  last  sea- 
son, and  one  of  the  aspirants  produced 
it  again  this  fall;  but  since  Franz 
Kneisel  first  performed  it  here  in  De- 
cember, 1S90,  it  has  never  become  what 
might  be  called  the  fashion.  It  is  a 
good  piece  of  writing,  not  inspired  nor 
inspiring,  and  formidably  difficult.  There 
is  room  for  suspicion  that  this  last  qual- 
ity is  what  endears  it  to  the  young  vir- 
tuoso. 

Mr.  Macmillen’s  performance  of  the 
composition  indicated  that  the  player 
had  occupied  some  time  in  serious  con- 
templation of  his  art  since  he  last  ap- 
peared here  as  a soloist  with  drehestra. 
He  had  improved  his  tone  and  the  gen- 
eral finish  of  his  style.  His  cantilena 
had  gained  in  depth  and  in  sensuous 
beauty.  There  were  some  uncertain 
j spots  in  the  performance,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  discovered  more  tragedy 
j in  the  Schubert  symphony  than  most  of 
! his  predecessors  have  found.  He  em- 
j phasized  his  points  sharply  and  injected 
into  the  simple,  melodious  composition 
a dramatic  spirit  which  might  have 
I astonished  even  Schubert  himself.  The 
j orchestra  answered  the  will  of  the  con- 
dr.ctor  well.  The  symphony  was  played 
with  much  precision  and  with  a better 
balance  of  tone  than  the  orchestra 
showed  at  the  first  concert. 

MME.  SAMARA’S  CONCERT. 

Mme.  Marguerite  Namara,  who  has 
sung  here  recently  with  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  at  the  Manhattan,  gave 
a recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  be- 
fore an  audience  which  filled  all  the 
seats.  Toe  soprano  sang,  among  other 
numbers,  some  old  French  and  English 
airs  to  harpsichord  accompaniments, 
wljich  were  played  by  Walter  Golde,  and 
songs  of  Silberta,  Taylor  and  Szulc. 

At  the  Century  Theatre  in  the  after-  j 
noon  the  first  in  a series  of  Sunday  af-  | 
ternoon  musieales,  Ota  Gygi,  director, 
took  place  with  a programme  given 
largely  by  English  artists.  Mme.  Fran- 
ces Alda  made  her  first  appearance  of 
the  season,  and  so  did  Percy  Grainger, 
Australian  composer  and  pianist.  A new 
singer  here,  Laurence  Leonard , an  Eng- 
lish barytone,  who  will  be  heard  in  his 
debut  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  this  week, 
sang  in  place  of  Guido  Ciccolini,  who  had 
been  announced.  Each  artist  gave  en- 
cores in  addition  to  groups  of  solo  work. 
Mr.  Leonard’s  singing  seemed  to  win 
favor  with  the  audience.  Coenraad  Bos 
was  at  the  piano. 

Toscha  Seidel  gave  the  programme  at 
the  regular  Sunday  evening  concert  at 
the  Lexington  last  night.  He  and  Har- 
old Bauer  had  been  the  artists  at  the  j 
first  concert  in  the  series.  The  concert 
last  night  was  the  first  at  which  there 
was  only  one  performer.  Mr.  Seidel’s 
principal  number  was  the  D minor  violin 
concerto  of  the  late  Max  Bruch  He 
played  the  work  with  much  tonal  beauty 
and  fine  feeling. 


Vari6e  ” that  pianists  play  and  at- 
tribute to  Mozart,  though  its  style  is  es- 
sentially later  than  Mozart's  : a Presto  ■ 
by  Scarlatti:  an  Allegro  from  a suite  by 
Taubert ; pieces  by  Palmgren,  Poldini 
and  Rudolph  Ganz.  and  a group  by 
Chopin  were  the  numbers. 


Weber’ 3 


sonata  5n  A flat, 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 


Liszt's  trail-  , esser  moments,  although  there  was'  r 
"Marp-aretl  'robably  no  conscious  attempt  at  imi- 
serlption  of  Schubert  rs  so  g.  ation.  Scarcely  a phrase  in  any  song 

at  the  Spinning  Wheel.'  fccnube.i  . jrrenc],t  Italian,  Russian,  English 

nramptu  in  F minor,  the  F minor  Hal-  or  American  composer  was  smoothly 


w 

Rational  Symphony  Orchestra  j 

More  than  200  orchestral  concerts  j 
lj  will  be  given  in  New  York — that  is, 

( ! Manhattan — this  season.  The  Na- 
f ! tional  Symphony  Orchestra  has  under-  , 

! taken  to  supply  nearly  a third  of 
i these.  To  get  through  with  such  a 
vast  number  it  had  to  begin  early  and  | 
j will  have  to  continue  after  ^tner  or-  i 
ganizations  have  finished.  Cast  night  j 
in  Carnegie  Hall  its  third  concert  was 
given,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  the  1 
' fourth  will  follow  with  a programme  j 
1 identical  with  last  night’s.  Francis 
v Macmillen,  the  well-known  American 
Liolinist,  was  (and  will  be)  the  so- 
ploist.  He  wisely  played  Goldmark’s 
[.concerto  in  A minor,  which  is  much 
U less  hackneyed  than  the  other  com 
certos  so  often  heard  in  our  halls.  To 
■be  sure,  it  is  less  inspired  than  those 
rival  show  pieces  for  advanced  violin- 
ists, yet  there  is  plenty  of  melody, 
which  Mr.  Macmillen  played  with  in- 
gratiating tone  and  phrasing.  The 
technical  difficulties,  which  are  con- 
siderable, were  easily  vanquished.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  supplied  an  excellent  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  the 
audience  evidently  liked  the  ensemble. 

Mr.  Bo&anzky  is  not  successful  as 
an  interpreter  of  Schubert.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  the  divine  ‘‘Unfinished  sym- 
phony been  played  here  with  such  a 
lack  of  poetic  spirit  as  was  shown 
last  night;  it  actually  seemed  dull,  yet 
we  all  know  how  romantically  and 
soulfully  beautiful  it  is  when  inter- 
preted by  one  who  has  learned  the  art 
of  lingering  lovingly  on  details — an 
art  which  this  symphony,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other,  imperatively 
calls  for-  The  orchestral  tone,  too, 
was  strangely  lacking  in  euphony  and 
variety.  Schubert  made  his  string 
quartets  sound  richer  in  quasi-or- 
! chestral  effects  than  Beethoven  usu- 
ally or  ever  did.  AVhen  he  got  hold 
of  an  orchestra,  even  though  only  a 
small  one,  he  fairly  bubbled  over  with 
rainbow  tints.  But  where  were  they 
last  night? 

After  the  Austrian  symphonsy  and 
the  Hungarian  concerto  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducted  a familiar  French  work — 
Charpentier’s  suite  “Impression  of 
Italy” — which  tells  in  realistic  tones 
i about  midnight  serenades,  muleteers, 
• winsome  girls,  islands  in  the  sea,  Nea- 
i politan  tarantella  dancers,  and  the 
j mutterings  of  Vesuvius. 


and  fSve  etudes  of  Chopin,  Ke.ch-  J gUng  and  not  inflated  for  dramatic  ef 

.lamnofi  s ’ i'sehaikow-  There  were  spasmodic  and  disturbing 
and  B major  Prelude,  from  ^ Boftegt  piano  to 

sxy’s  ” Scene  D&nsante,  “ *‘  p'  ' loudest  forte.  Only  one  song  lent 
Weber’s  sonata  twenty  year;,  ngo  »nu  itself  to  such  abrupt  transitions — 
more  was  a prized  number  of  the  con-  Gretchaninow’s  “My  Native  Land,” 
. , r*nertoi-v  recently  it  has  ' which  consequently  suffered  less  than 

,ert  pianists  rtp: > _ heard.  it  I the  others.  Mme.  Namara  was  not 

been  less  prized.  ■ fash-  equal  to  the  subtleties  of  vocal  color- 

is,  in  fact,  beginning  to  sou.  ing  in  Debussy’s  “De  Fleurs,”  nor  did 
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SELMA  KROSOLD, 

i^vinne's  reserve  found  i -*« 

r .a *-  thft  essen-  * __  r. . 1 wlio  for  3* 


»a,  *11  *=.*,*,  — = — - ing  in  Debussy’s  “De  Fleurs,”  nor  did 

ioned:  and  began  to  some  time  ago.  r-  -j,e  t0  any  greater  justice  to  the  end- 
Lhdvinne  played  it  in  a singularly  re-  hess  opportunities  in  Ravel’s  “Schehe- 
rved  manner.  What  some  now  call  uazade.”  There  were  some  attractive 
fee  ••Weber  flourish."  and  (vhat  eome  songs  in  the  group  by  American  com- 

SfaSS 

gallantry  of  the  mvs  ’ repeated  Harry  Osgood’s  “Little  Brown 

prouder,  statelier,  perhaps  it  n . • • i jyeej-  although  Deems  Taylor”  delight- 
be  said  a more  flamboyant  expression  fuj  *^ay  Day  Carols”  was  infinitely 
than  he  gave  it.  more  worthy  of  such  attention. 

He  sang  the  sons  of  Schubert's  ex 
pressively,  but  at  slow  tempo  tba 
would  have  taxed  the  phrasing  of  many 
singers;  and  the 

becoming  slmpli — , 

Ktvle  Mr.  Lhdvinne's  reserve  found  j 
little  expression  for  much  essen -1 

tial  spirit  of  the  F minor  Ballade  of 
Chopin:  there  Is  a certain  morbidness 
in  that  spirit;  but  Mr.  Lhdvinne  ap- 
proached it  in  an  uncompromisingly 
healthy  mood;  nor  did  he  sound  the 
vehemence  of  the  A minor  Etuue.  the 
last  of  the  five  he  played.  The  others 
were  brilliantly  and  delicately  set  forth, 
and  the  one  in  D flat  he  had  to  repeat. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  J 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra) 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky  j 
gave  the  second  concert  last  evening 
i n Carnegie  Hall.  The  orchestral  num-  j 
bers  comprised  Schubert’s  " unfin-  j 
ished  ” symphony  and  Gustave  Char- 1 
pentier’s  “ Impressions  of  Italy.” 

M.  Francis  Macmillen,  violinist,  was] 


Mme.  Selma  Kronold,  who  for  a num- 
ber of  years  held  a high  place  as  a 
dramatic  soprano  singer  in  opera  and  on 
the  concert  stage  here  and  abroad  d 
October  9 In  St.  Francis's  Hospital,  thi 
city,  following  an  attack  of  pneumom 
She  had  just  convalescecHfrom  an  oper- 
ation when  she  was  obliged  to  re  ut 

•ecent  years  she  had 


numbers,  as  in  the  “ Etern 

Mr,  Nyrodghazl’s  Recital, 

A young  Hungarian  pianist,  Ervin  Ny- 
redghazl,  who  comes  with  " much  more 
than  the  customary  heralding,"  as  his 
manager  announces,  made  his  first 
American  appearance  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  " His  career  and  his 
quite  amazing  intellect  ’’  have  been 
’’  matters  of  psycho-analytical  study  ” * 
by  a Hungarian  professor,  we  are  told,  j! 
who  has  written  a book  on  the  complex 
but  absorbing  subject  of  his  talents. 

So  far  as  his  performance  went  last 
evening  Mr.  Nyi  edghazi’s  talents  seem 
hardly  tp  require  such  elaborate  contem- 
plation, He  has  a brilliant  technical 
equipment,  great  strength  of  arm  and 
fingers,  remarkable  dexterity,  a fine 
feeling  for  piano  tone,  and  In  these  mat- 
ters ho  is  not  unique  among  pianists. 

His  conception  of  some  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar compositions  for  the  piano  Is  | 

often  erratic  and  misleading.  Thus  In  j 
his  performance  of  Busoni’s  transcrip-  I 
lion  of  Bach's  organ  toccata  in  L>  minor 
there  were  strange  dislocations  of  j 
rhythm,  a rubato  and  a dizzying  pace  , 
unsuited  to  Bach’s  ideas.  He  played  1 
Liskt’s  retouching  of  Schubert’s  ” Man-) 
derer  ” fantasy  with  a brilliance  and  i 
elan  that,  were  frequently  dazzling,  butt 
with  a touch  that  was  now  and  again  * 
crisp  to  th*-  point  of  bitterness,  with  a 
hankering  for  sentiment  that  too  often 
lragged  the  themes  into  sentimentality. 
Jis  treatment  of  Chopin's  ’’  Barcarolle." 
notwithstanding  all  the  digital  dexterity 
expended  upon  it,  was  neither  brilliant 
ior  poetic  but  dangerously  near  to  dull- 
ness. 

Mr  Nvredgliazl  played  two  composi- 
tions of'  Scriablne  that  are  not  well 
known  here:  a " sonata,"  so  called,  in  1* 
sharp,  that  is  so  far  from  the  connota- 
tions of  that  word  that  it  had  better  be 


to  the  hospital.  In  ' , , , tions  or  mat  worn  mat  it  .mu  -----  -- 

, ...  , f., • ;ier  the  late  Adolph]  called  something  else,  and  the  PoSme 

lived  ",u"  !l  1 ’ V ,.:L  ..,,ring  at  HIT  Satanique."  The  sonata  presents  sonic 

Kronold,  wno  • i ‘ 1 * * • ■ ‘ h d died  interesting  harmonic  problems  of  a sort 

Madison  avenue.  Hei  modi  not  at  all  extreme  nowadays,  though  the 

several  years  > efore.  H musical  substance  made  itself  felt  as 

Mine.  Kronold  and  her  hrotheri  wans  tenuoug . and  the  “ Poime  Satanique, 

ale  "was  boernSthererinb1866  and  made  * ^Mr!"'  Nyrc^hazl 

M.  Francis  Macmillen,  violinist,  was,  her  debut  in  opera  in  Leips^wlmn^^  played ^a^noctmne^y^n^Kd  sustain- 

the  solo  artist,  and  played  Goldmarks  teen  years  old.  •bfte  iate  seidl  ln  the  iangruorous  mood.  He  presented 

for  violin  whose  turn  has  I in  Bremen  under  the  late  Amo  ;«^eeh6tlizky’B  "Etude  Hdroique  ” with 

° 1°  J thU  nrevlillna  scarcity  land  met  with  success  m concert  ^ash ; and  closed,  with  Ll^mterpr^ 
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come  again  in  the  prevailing  scarcity 
of  concertos  for  violin,  which  the  ef- 
forts of  modern  composers  seem  unable 

to  meet.  , . 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  again 
shewed  the  improvement  which  tne 

changes  in  personnel  and  the  labors  or  m,,,eu  liA  ^ , 

the  conductor  have  brought  about.  nj  opera  ^ gantuzza  in  ‘•Cavallena  Rusti-, 

in,  „na"  and  Of  Nedda  in  “Pagliacci  She  J 


onera  in  Frankfort  and  Rotterdam.  tation  “oT Petrarch’ s“‘io4th  Sonnet  and 
I "in  this  country  she  sang  in .the  Metro;  Mephlsto  Waltz.” 
politan  Opera  House  under  the  manage  j NyredBhazl,  a Hungarian1 

made  his  American  debut  In', 
rn\nv  of  the  leading'  roles  of  the  German  j j a recit;al  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.! 
Operas  She  created  in^tWs^count.Y^Ji 


He  presented  a diversified  programme 

the  symphony  there  was  finish  In  , parts  of  Santuzza  m '"'.^’"“{1^ j *” 'she ffl  ranging  from  one  of  Busoni's  distor- 
ph rasing,  and  the  strong  contrast  In , cana”  and  of  Nedda  m ragud, 
that  M.  Bodanzky  takes! 


X°dda  in  l agn^uui.  -o**-  *»*MO*.*o  

, o qano-  in  English  opera  under  Col.  1 tJons  of  a Bach  toccata,  through  Schu- 

,,1'bert’s  “Wanderer”  fantasia  and  pieces 

Kronold  1 


dynamics  , 

pleasure  in  emphasizing.  Some  to,  Henry  w.  Savage.  „ 

^ou^dt^^o’M  fl«t  move- 1 A fato°  and  by  Scriabin.  Chopin,  Grieg  and  Les- 

ment  uncomfortably  slow,  so  that  there  f adopted  the  ■ _ h death,  presi- ' chetitzky  to  Liszt.  Nevertheless  the 

schube,,  .,rve?  «1,  ..  j 

n ’ S Society  which  has  given  several]  epitome  0f  the  newcofer’s  art.  1 

concerts  in  ckmegie  Hall.  She  also  sang  • ™itb  some  in 


Lhevinne,  Schubert,  and  Liszt 

All  tlie  pianists  play  Liszt's  splendid 
transcription  of  Schubert’s  “Hark, 

] Hark  the  Lark,”  but  few  seem  to  be 
j aware  that  Liszt  transcribed  more  than 
1 a score  of  other  songs  by  Schubert. 

An  omnivorous  pianist,  he  annexed 
] whatever  he  could  find  in  the  song 
j literature  that  pleased  him  particu- 
! larly.  A number  of  years  ago  Breit- 
! kopf  & Hartel  published  a volume  of 
! his  transcriptions  of  songs  by  various 
! composers  which  cannot  be  com- 
| mended  too  highly  to  pianists,  profes- 
sional as  well  as  amateur. 

1 In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
I noon  the  famous  Russian  pianist  Josef 
I Lhevinne  delighted  his  large  audience 
I with  a finely  conceived  performance  of 
Schubert’s  "Margaret  at  the  .Spinning 
Wheel,”  an  amazing  stroke  of  genius 
for  a lad  of  seventeen,  which,  if 
memory'  serves  us  right,  was  the  age 
at  which  Schubert  wrote  that  mini- 
ature music-drama,  for  that’s  what 
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thusiastic  in  ils  applause,  however  and 
Mr.  Bodanzky  made  the  players  of  the 
orchestra  rise  to  sharu.lt. 

Charpentier’s  suite  is  vivid  and  pie- 
turesque  movement  and  was  given  a IK-  J 
lingly  vivid  and  picturesque  perfor- 
mance,  one  that  dwelt  upon  the  luxuri- 
ous and  ardent  vein  of  Italian  melody  ( 
that  the  French  prizeman  In  the  Villa, 
Medici  so  happily  found  for  his  music,  j 
What  a pity  that  Ills  inspiration  so  soon 
ran  dry  and  that  this  suite  and  the 
opera  of  " Louise  " are  ail  that  remain 
with  any  vestige  of  °f  ,,^hfroVe-’ 

produced.  Only  four  of  the  lye  move 
menus  o the  suite  were  played  the  omis- 
sion being  that  of  the  second  one,  At 

,hMrF°Macm"ilen  gave  a highly  credlta- 
1 ble  performance  of  Goldmark  s difficult 
, onoerto,  though  his  somewhat  excessive 
portamento  and  occasional  lapses  of  In 
tonation  prevented  Us  being  on  the 
highest  plane.  It  was  a dignified  P 
formance  and  a thoughtful  one  and  in 
the  last  movement  brilliant.  Mr.  Mac 
n illlen’s  aplomb  was  not  ^rious!j  dis- 
turbed in  this  movement  by  the  breaic 
Ag  of  a string  of  his  instrument  and 
the  necessity  of  exchanging  twice,  with 
the  first  and  second  concertraasters.  He 
was  much  applauded. 


JHVUIt,  l/l.  • ■ — 

concerts  in  Carnegie  Man.  one  a.™  This  Is  a pianist  with  some  important  j 

ir,  ett  Patrick’s  Cathedral  for  some  time,  qualities  and  some  common  shortcom-  j 

Fariv  In  her  career  Mme.  Kronold  was  Hngs>  His  technic  is  of  the  foremost 

married  abroad  to  Jan  Koert,  a violinist  Vf virtuoso  order.  Arms  like  triphammers.  | 
. ‘j  concert  master,  who  has  played  in  kwrists  of  tempered  steel,  fingers  like 
the  United  States  as  well  as  ln  Europe,  j mighty  springs,  and  withal  an  amaz- 
She  was  a cousin  of  Maurice  Moskow-  | ing  agilUy  and  clarity  in  passages, 
ski  the  composer.  .1  chords  and  other  complications  are  m 

’ the  armory  of  this  performer.  He  has 


By  Richard  Aldncli 


‘ 


this  juvenile  mastersong  might  be 
cSillsd* 

How  much  older  the  Weber  sonata 
in  A flat  played  by  Lhdvlnne  sounded 
yesterday!  He  made  the  most  he  j 
could  of  it,  but  it  is  hopelessly  anti-  j 
quated.  He  played  also  the  F minor  j 
Ballade  of  Chopin  and  a group  of  , 
dtudes,  besides  pieces  by  his  country- 
men, Rachmaninoff  and  Tchaikovsky. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Josef  JLhevir.no’s  Recital. 

Josef  Lhevinne  made  his  first  appear- 
ance this  season  ir.  New  York  yesterday 
afternoon  before  a large  audience  In 
C arnegie  Hall,  an  audience  that  was  en- 
thusiastic in  its  recognition  of  Lie  many 


Ysaye  Heard  a»  Hippodrome 

wo  musical  veterans,  Euegene  Ysaye  j 
and  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  ap- 
peared at  the  Hippodrome  last  even- 
ing before  an  audience  which  over- 
flowed onto  the  stage.  The  program 
was  light.  Mr.  Ysaye  played  his  own 
arrangement  of  Gemiam’s  Sonata  in  D 
minor  bis  own  Extase  and  pieces  y 
Vievxtemps,  Chopin  and  Wagner.  mm 
Schumann-Heink  sang  an  aria 
Rosi’s  “Mitrane,”  a group  of  songs^hy 
Frank  La  Forge  and  others  by  Bur 
leigh  Mollov,  Pasternack,  Schubert, 
Lilurance  aAd  Bizet.  Both  violinist 
and  singer  were  generous  with  encores. 

Mme.  Namara  Falls 
To  Please  Audience 

There  were  few  if  any  ' jdee™‘np' 
features  about  the  singing  cu 
Marguerite  Namara  yesterday  after-, 


Miss  Ottilic  iwchiliins’s  S»ne  Recital. 
Miss  Ottilie  Schillig,  who  made  an  ex- 
I tremely  favorable  impression  at  her 
song  recital  a year  ago  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
confirmed  and  deepened  that  impression 
by  her  appearance  there  yesterday  after- 
noon. She  is  an  American  singer,  who  I 
has  received  her  training  in  this  city. 
She  showed,  as  she  did  at  her  previous 
recital,  a.  soprano  voice  of  peculiarly 
sympathetic  timbre,  of  remarkable 
I power  and  a wide  range  of  expression 
i and  emotion ai  accent.  It  is  less  devel- 
| oped  ir.  the  lower  portion;  but  the  rnia- 
I ale  and  upper  ranges  have  a power  ana 
fullness,  a vibrancy  and  searching 


ity  that  are  put  at  the  service  of  a leauy 
musical  intelligence. 

Miss/  Schillig  disclosed  yesterday  an 
advance  in  most  of  these  tilings,  and 
showed  that  the  promise  of  last  year  is 
on  the  way  to  fulfillment.  In  one  le- 
aped she  gave  her  admirers  ca.use  lor 
some  uneasiness  ; and  that  was  her  evi- 
dent predilection  for  a prodigal  use  or 
the  power  and  sonority  with  which  hei 
voice  is  gifted;  a prodigality  that  some- 
times verged  upon  undue  forcing ; soine- 
i times,  but  not  often.  . , 

Her  singing  of  three  arias  by ^ (.luck 

I showed  an  intelligent  appreciation  ot 

their  style,  a feeling  for  the  broad  melo- 

dic curve,  for  repose  and  legato, ^ana 
in  “ Divinites  du  Styx,"  from  Ai- 
ecste,"  she  makes  a real  approximation 
to  the  grand  manner  in  which  this  music 

I should  be  srng,  and  Which  is  not  a com- 
mon possession  of  singers  ot  the  piesent 

Cl  There  was  the  same  largeness_/)f 
in  her  performance  of  the  ana,  of  the 
archangel  front  Cesar  Franck  s Re- 


tuusiasLiu  . n 

>,eauties  of  his  playing,  i A 

I remembered  qualities,  his  beautiful  tone, 

Sj  ..hanging  in  color  and  manifold  m grad 
£;  -tion,  his  exquisite  mechanism,  his  flaw- 
It  Jess  "technical  skill  that  compasses  every- 
B , hint;  without  the  appearance  of  effort,  ,, 
1 unassuming  mastery  of  his  medium.  | 
H Mr.  Lltfevinne  has  never  shown  strong  I 
notional  qualities,  nor  does  he  now  in-  V 
dirate  any  powerful  "subjective  ’ m- 
terpretation  of  the  spirit  of  what  he  1 

P His  program  departer!  far  from  the  1 
ways  of  virtuosos.  He  began  with  ,1 


Marguerite  Namara  yesreio-,  - r Ldcmption;" 'not  one  of  his  most  inter 

noon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The  perlorman  , esting  achievements,  and 

of  the  singer  did  not  justify  the  elab-|  *,<•  ^»™a<.rbtir.  stunt  an 

orate  program,  nor  did  there  seem  to: 
i i:e  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  tne  pres-, 
nee  of  a spinet  as  part  of  the  stage 
setting,  since  it  was  only 
! company  the  first  two  songs  L Amou 
de  Moi”  and  “My  Loveiy  Lelia.  ‘'M 
fact  a piano  accompaniment  for  the  I 
rharndne  old  French 
have  been  wholly  acceptable,  had 
Namara  sung  the  song  as  it. 
ion  Instead,  and  although  she  held 
book  of  words  to  which  .he.  referred 
during  every  song,  she  omitted  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  first  and  second 


VeT^esome  ways  Mme.  Namara’s  sing 
nl  as  well  as  her  d.ction  in  French 
m gees tc<l  Miss  Mary  Garden  m hei 


esting  acnievememi.,  «n.**  an  abundance 
of  characteristic  spirit  and  expression  in 
French  songs  by  ChfnA  Baton.  Laparxa. 
Saint  Sacns  and  Fourdrain.  It  canno 
be  said  that  Bertha  W.  Keepraan  s set- 
tings of  those  love  songs  by  Rabmd  a 
natii  Tagore  are  ln  themselves  of  pro 
found  musical  interest,  but  Miss  Schillig 
sang  them  with  a warmth  and  eonvR 
tion  tliat  seemed  to  give  ‘''“"n  “ n ei 
banced  value.  blic  did  n othl ln„  t ine 
than  Brahms’s  song.  Eternal  Lovt . a 
song  that  made  the  other  modern  lyi Ic- 
on the  program  seem  to  shrink  and 
shrivel  tv,  minor  proportions.  She  pul 
into  it  a superb  eloquence,  a fine 
Ing'  for  its  proportions  and  contrasts,  a 

'' M^aBo.sHplayed  her  accompaniments 
with  great  finish  and  musica  beauty, 
vet  a somewhat  broader  style  would 
havo  suited  the  singer  better  in  some 


tt,  dynamic  scale  of  extraordinary  | 
breadth  and  a tolerable,  though  not  ; , 
large,  command  of  tone  color.  He  re- 
jolces  in  massive  effects,  in  Jovian 
thunders,  in  artillery  fire  of  octaves  I 
and  swift  musketry  of  scales. *  1 

His  readings  betrayed  an  Insatiable  i 
desire  for  originality.  He  was  not  satis-  |, 
fied  to  doanything  as  other  pianists  , - 
have  done  it.  The  result  wa^exaggera- J • 
tion,  distortion  and  often  confusion. 
Wherever  a piece  of  subsidiary  countei- 
point  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
breathless  finger  flights  or  an  over-  b ■ 
whelming  tone  effect  it  was  dragged  W 
to  the  surface  and  made  to  figure  as,- 
tlie  principal  idea.  Musicians  ac- 
quainted with  Schubert's  “Wanderer  | 
fantasia — and  who  is  not? — will  readily  j 
guess  what  happened.  The  reading  had  i 
moments  of  great  beauty,  but  it  had  too  , 
many  others  of  flashing  surprises  amd  | 
undreamed  feats.  ! 

Mr.  Nyredghazi  is  a pianist  of  great , 
talent  whose  playing  will  surely  excite) 
much  interest  among  other  pianists,  but 
those  who  love  piano  music  chiefly  as; 
music  will  regret  that  his  uncommon 
gifts  are  not  always  more  artistically 
guided.  He  i3  young,  however,  and  may 
grow  wiser. 

RECITAL  BY  MISS  SCHLIGG. 

Miss  Ottilie  Schillig,  a young  Southern 
soprano,  who  sang  here  last  season  and  ^ 
won  unusual  favor,  gave  a sops,  recital 
with  Coenraad  Bos  at  the  piano  yester-j 
day  in  Aeolian  Hall.  In  a tasteful  list 
of  airs  and  songs,  which  contained  nov- 
elty and  variety,  Miss  Schillig  again 
showed  uncommon  gifts  as  a singer. 
That  she  has  progressed  as  a song  irt- 
terpeter  was  also  evident.  Her  beauti- 
ful voice  she  used  with  freedom  of  tone 
emission,  while  intelligence  and  poetic 
imagination  united  in  her  conceptions 
of  the  texts.  Her  high  tones  sometimes 
lost  their  color  through  forcing  and  her 
lower  ones  were  not  always  clear ; but 
her  nuance  was  generally  of  wide  range  | 
and  her  splendid  dramatic  instincts  un-, 
erring.  Some  numbers  to  be  remcm- 1 
bered  as  especially  well  sung  were 
Gluck's  aria,  “Divinities  Du  Styx  ,J 
Rhenc-Baton’s  “Dune  De  Cuivre,"  Koop-  , 
man's  cycle  of  “Love  Songs.”  with  poems  j 
by  Tagore,  the  “Eternal  Love’  or  ■ 
Brahms  and  Cui’s  “Ici  Bus." 


pro- 
gramme included  some  indigestible 
stuff  by  the  uninspired  Russian,  Scri- 
abin , but  also  works  of  superlative 
merit,  like  Schubert’s  ‘‘Wanderer”  fan- 
tasia, a Grieg  nocturne,  Leschetizky’s 
'Etude  “Hdroique,”  and  Liszt’s  Pe- 
trarch sonnet  and  “Mephisto  Waltz.” 
He  has  in  him  the  material  for  a 
great  artist,  and  his  next  appearance 
will  be  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest. 


Pavlowa  Returns 

In  flowered  costume  and  Watteau 
■ hat  they  danced  the  stately  minuet. 
It  was  a fete  champ&tre,  and  the  gor- 
geousness of  the  gowns  accentuated 
the  gracefulness  of  the  women.  Then 
the  gypsies  came,  swirling,  whirling, 
all  rhythmic  beauty  and,  at  last,  the 
gypsy  queen,  Pavlowa,  vivid  In  dress 
arid  personality  entered.  This  ballet, 
'•Amarilla.”  was  pantomimed  by  Pav- 
lowa and  her  ballet  Russe  last  evening 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  At 
one  moment  it  was  quaint  and  charm- 
ing and  at  the  next  almost  bacchanalian 
\ stately  quadrille  in  which  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  men  vied  with  those  of 
the  women — for  that  was  the  day  in 
which  man’s  love  of  color  was  also 
ojven  fully  sway— took  place.,.  Then  a 
quadrille  with  the  participants  not 
deigning  to  touch  the  earth  was  fol- 


Til' ( .m  3 1 1 "TfisJt  ...0. — 
antst  made  his  debut.  Ervin  Nyred- 
iaz.1  is  his  Hungarian  name,  which 
would  have  been  wise  for  mm  to 
anslate  into  English  before 
i his  American  tour.  He  is  y°u"B’ 
rely  out  of  his  teens,  and  he  revels 
uslcally  in  the  storm  and  stress  pi 
outh.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  had 
he  misfortune  of  having  a book  wllt- 
en  about  him,  and  this  has  evidently 
;iven  him  an  erroneous  idea  Of  "is 
nportance,  urging  him  to  try,  to  be 
liffcrent  from  all  other  pfanists  so  as 
o convey  the  impression  that  he  is 
iriginal,  if  not  a genius.  Now,  origl- 
lallty  is  a great  thing,  but  when  the 
itriving  for  it  leads  to  arbitrary  dis- 
•egard  of  the  obvious  intentions  of 
treat  composers  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. Yet  there  was  much  in  his 
playing  last  night  to  counterbalance 
this  arbitrariness;  a splendid  tecn- 
lique,  remarkable  even  in  these  days 
f pianollstic  brilliancy  and  dexterity. 


' ind  the  dash  of  his  playlng^often 
tarries  away  the  listener.  His 


tra  and  hold  the  interest  oi  tnc  nearers 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  charm  of  I 
contrast  in  one  respect,  however,  thnt 
,of  tempo,  did  not  enter  significantly 
(until  after  the  beautiful  torso,  left  by 
Beethoven’s  spiritual  heir,  had  been 
played,  for  Mr.  Bodanzky  read  the  two 
(Schubert  movements  as  if  the  composer 
had  designed  them  to  have  the  same 
pace,  in  general  effect  the  quarter 
notes  in  the  allegro  moderato  having 
substantially  the  same  time  as  the 
eighth  notes  in  the  andante  con  moto. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive'  of  a quick-  i, 
ened  andante  (the  Italian  word  sug-  1 
gests  alacrity,  and  Bach  sometimes  set ! 
down  the  indication  “andante-allego” ) ! 
and  a moderated  allegro  as  synchro-  j 
nous,  but  the  spirit  of  Schubert’s  music,  i 
it  seems  to  us,  demands  a quicker ; 
tempo  in  the  first  movement  than  in 
the  second,  and  so  does  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  in  the  symphonic 
form.  The  need  in  this  instance  is 
made  the  greater  by  the  fact  that  both 
movements  are  in  triple  time.  It  is 


loitv 

j ment,  the  dignity  throughout  and  the 
J reposeful  conquest  of  its  technical  dif- 
Acuities  made  amends.  Mr.  Macmil- 
J len’s  playing  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
J a notable  achievement. 


' Ruth  Ciug,  Pianist",  Makes  Debut. 

| Ruth  dug,  whose  formal  debut  as 
pianist  filled  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
had  played  considerably  as  an  amateur 
i In  this  city,  as  was  evident  from  the 
| interested  crowd  thnt  followed  her  pro- 
j fessional  start  on  this  occasion.  She  dis- 
1 played  u crisp  touch  In  Bach’s  chroma - 
i tic  fantasy,  a singing  touch  of  much 
charm  In  Chopin  numbers.  There  were 
(others  of  -Mozart,  Beethoven,  Liszt,  and 
a study  in  octaves  by  Emil  Sauer,  .said 
(to  be  preformed  for  the  first  time  here. 


a curious  speculation  which  dawms 


Bodanzky  Gives 
Fine  Concert  in 


lowed  by  a peasant  group  in  sabots 
and  crude  colored  materials — such 
crude  colors  that  they  could  not, clash. 
The  r61e  of  the  gypsy's  brother  was 
pantomimed  and  danced  by  Alexandre 
Volinine.  His  is  a technique  which 
could  be  produced  by  none  other  than 
a Russian  ballet  training  which,  added 
to  his  own  natural  agility,  expressive- 
ness, nd  evident  love  of  dancing,  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  most  artistic  and 
finished  bits  of  dancing  ever  seen  in 
this  country. 

Russian  dancingto  many  is  synony- 
mout  with  much  posturing,  gymnastics, 
and  toe  dancing.  "La  Peri,”  a dance 
poem,  was  of  such  character,  and  yet 
it  was  an  exquisite  scene,  in  which 
Pavlowa  and  H.  Stowitts  took  one  to 
the  realms  of  the  Far  East.  The 
mystic  music  and  vivid  splashes  of 
purples  and  greens  made  the  struggle 
for  the  Magic  Flower  a weird  futur- 
istic medley  of  color  and  movement, 
ending  in  the  victorious  Peri,  holding 
the  Flower  of  Immortality,  flying 
heavenward. 

Against  graceful  gray-green  cur- 
tains Pavlowa  danced  • her  famous 
“The  -Swan.”  'Should  . one  say  danced 
op  floated?  Light  as  the  glittering 
wings  of  her  costume  she  glided  and 
swayed,  her  arms  a poem  of  motion. 
A delightful  bit  of  comedy  was  intro- 
duced In . one  divertissement-y^Grieg’s 
"Holland  Dance.”  Never  was  a wood- 
en-shoed  coqUette  more  coy  or  comi- 
cal, and  never  was  a kiss  harder  earn- 
e.d-by  a red  pantalooned  boy.  Volinine 
danced  again  as  a Pierrot,  and  with 
all  the  joyousness  and  abandon  of  that 
happy  creature.  The  Greek  , dance 
which  followed  was  unusual  In  that 
it  seemed  so  unprofessional  in  con- 
trast to  the  other  efforts;  more  like  a 
group  of  sweet  young  girls  at  a grad- 
uation exercise.  In  a riot  of  color 
Pavlowa  and  several  members  of  her 
ballet  gave  as  the  finale  a Syrian 
dance.  With  the  effect  of  skin  bar- 
barously tattooed  showing  through  a 
purple  transparency,  she  leaped  and 
whirled,  coming  to  a startling  pause 
and  holding  without  seeming  effort 
her  posture.  Yes,  Pavlowa  and  her 
ballet,  the  long- heralded,  are  here. 


upon  us  now  for  the  first  time  that 
Schubert’s  abandonment  of  his  most 
poetical  instrumental  work,  celestial  in 
its  serene  beauty,  may  have  been  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed,  with  the  need  of 
a third  movement  in  triple  time,  a 
scherzo,  confronting  him.  He  did  not 
have  the  example  of  Brahms  with  his 
delightful  intermezzos  before  him.  But 
this  may  be  wholly  fantastic. 

Band  Has  Fine  Tone 

Mr.  Bodanzky  atoned  in  part  for  the 
monotony  caused  by  the  similarity  of 
his  fundamental  tempos  by  much  free- 
dom and  elasticity  in  the  progress  of 
the  movements,  sometimes  wjth  in- 
gratiating effect,  sometimes  with  the 
opposite.  A ritardando  reiterated  with 
every  occurrence  of  a melodic  phrase 
becomes  cloying,  even  annoying,  toper- 
sons  who  know  music.  It  isn’t  healthy 
pabulum.  But  this  was  more  noticeable 
on  Sunday  than  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  symphony,  but  more  especially  the 
picturesque  Gharpentier  suite  (the 
second  movement  of  which  was  omit- 
ted in  the  performance),  showed  the 
orchestra  to  better  advantage  than  did 
the  music  of  the  first  concert.  There 
is  some  turbidity  in  the  brass  phalanx, 
and  we  fancy  that  more  fundamental 
solidity  in  the  string  choir  (numerically 
strong  enough)  seemed  at  times  de- 
sirable, but  the  tone  of  the  band  is 
generally  fine  and  remarkably  ductile 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

It  is  already  plain  that  the  men  will 
soon  be  electrically  responsive  to  every 
wish  of  their  conductor  and  that  re- 
viewers who  have  an  eye  more  on  the 
good  of  art  than  on  the  prejudices  of 
the  cliques  into  which  the  city’s 
patrons  of  symphonic  music  have  un- 
fortunately been  divided  for  years 
(though  never  so  violently  as  now) 
after  paying  the  meed  of  praise  due  tc 
the  playing  of  the  men  will  have  occa- 
sion to  do  little  more  than  discuss  the 
new  music  brought  forward  and  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  old.  This  ought 
to  provide  enough  interesting  material 
for  the  season  in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphnoy  Orchestra’s  concerts 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Philharmonic 
and  Symphony  Society  and  the  bands 
from  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

But  let  no  one  give  “till  judgment 
guide  his  bounty.”  Much  beautiful 
sound  will  enter  our  ears,  as  it  did 
yesterday  when  in  listening  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  Schubert  Andante  in 
some  of  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  ecstatic  move- 
ments we  felt  like  saying,  as  Beethoven 
said  of  Mozart’s  G minor  symphony: 
“You  can  hear  the  angels  singing  in 
it!” 
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RUSSIAN  PIANIST’S  DEBUT. 


Alfred  Mirovitch  Pleases  Large 
Audience  at  Carnegie  Hall. 


ftp  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  Alfred 

Mirovitch,  a Russian  pianist,  made  his 
American  debut  in  a recital.  He  is  a 
performer  of  serious  aimms  and  fine 
technical  ability.  He  has  his  own  ideas 
about  tempi,  as  was  heard  in  his  first 
number,  D’Alberts  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  D, 
which  he  played  for  the  most  part  too 
slowly. 

A pleasing  number  was  his  own  ar- 
rangement of  Mehul’s  sonata  in  A.  This 
little  sonata  is  one  of  the  two  works  j 
In  this  form  written  by  the  operatic  j 
composer.  It  is  simple  in  style,  remind- 
ing the  hearer  of  Mozart,  and  it  so  . 
pleased  the  audience  that  one  movement 
was  repeated.  Mr.  Mirovitch  played  the 
sonato,  on  the  whole,  very  well.  A finer 
range  of  dynamics,  color  and  more 
legato  would  add  to  his  performance. 
His  list  further  included  Chopin’s  B flat 
minor  sonata.  The  ad'dlence  was  of 
good  size. 


"Autumn  Leaves,”  a choreographic 
poem  set.  to  the  Chopin  music,  was  pre- 
sented to  an  American  audience  by 
Anna  Pavlowa  last  night  at  tlic  Man- 
hattan Opera  House.  , 

This  novelty,  arranged  by  lutlowa, 
won  the  acclaim  of  London  and  l arts 
and  has  now  won  New  Yorks  stamp  ot 

“'CL.  .his  novelty  the  ballet 
j “Thais”  was  given  its  third  and  last 
j presentation  in  New  York. 


Boris  Parauov.  an  American  pianist 
whose  musical  education  was  received  en- 
tirely in  this  country,  gave  his  first  New 
York  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
| afternoon.  His  program  was  most  pre- 
tentious. with  selections  from  Brahms, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Wandel,  Schumann, 
Liszt!  Debussy  and  others.  . 

Mr.  Baranov  is  a good  technician,  and 
proves  in  his  playing  that  lie  is 
ful  student  of  score.  In  the  Beethoven 
sonata  particularly  the,  first  movement, 
the  young  musician  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  finest  depth  ot  feehn0. 


ALFRED  MIROVITCH  PLAYS. 


A/-  2* 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  program  of  the  second  pair  of 
concerts  for  this  season  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall 
on  last  Sunday  night  and  yesterday 
afternoon  embraced  three  compositions  < 
—Schubert’s  “Unfinished  Symphony,” 
Goldmark’s  violin  concerto  and  Charpen- 
tier’s  “Impressions  of  Italy”—  a group 
of  familiar  pieces,  ingeniously  put  to 
gether  so  as  to  offer  the  charm  of  con- 
trast, display  the  merits  of  the  orches- 


Macmillen  Charms 

Mr.  Francis  Macmillen  played  the 
solo  part  in  the  violin  concerto.  It  is 
a composition  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  He  played 
jit  here  last,  we  believe,  at  a Philar- 
jmonic  concert  conducted  by  Mr.  Mahler 
in  1911,  and  he  has  had  few  virtuosos 
to  contest  his  right  to  be  considered  its 
supreme  interpreter.  It  came  to  him 
through  his  master,  Cesar  Thomson,  as 
it  came  to  Olive  Mead  through  her 
master,  Franz  Kneiscl,  who  was  the 
first  to  play  it  in  the  United  States. 
That  was  back  in  1890,  when  the  work 
was  twelve  years  old.  Cesar  Thomson 
announced  iit  for  a Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  1895,  but  trouble  with  his  bow- 
arm  led  him  to  shun  its  stupendous 
technical  difficulties  and  he  substituted 
another  piece  for  it.  A week  later, 
however,  he  played  it  at  a concert  of 
the  American  Orchestra  at  Chickering 
Hall,  thus  attesting  his  admiration  tor 
it, 

Elman  has  played  it  and  so  has 
Jacques  Hoffmann,  but  it  is  generally 
j avoided  by  itinerant  violinists.  For 
reasons  which  may  be  surmised  from 
che  C6sar  Thomson  incident.'  While  it 
appeared  to  us  too  much  of  a violin- 
istic  show-piece  'when  we  first  heard  it, 
it  has  grown  in  our  estimation  since, 
largely  through  the  performances  of 
Mr.  Macmillen— those  of  yesterday, 
Sunday  and  nine  years  ago. 

Thoroughly  fine  and  profoundly  ar- 
tistic were  all  these  presentations  of 
Goldmark’s  music.  If  we  were  made 
to  grieve  because  of  occasional  faults 
of  intonation,  the  player’s  noble  tone, 


Russian  Pianist  Displays  Rare  Mu- 
sical Qualities  at  His  Debut. 

Alfred  Mirovitch,  a Russian  pianist. 

| arriving  by  way  of  Asia,  and  said  to 
have  been  a pupil  of  his  countrywoman, 
Annette.  Essipoff,  who  herself  played 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  America,  gave 
a first  concert,  and  an  interesting  one, 
at  Carnegie  Hall  : last  night.  He  is  a. 
player  of  almost  uncanny  clearness  and 
1 never  pausing , in  his  quest  of  revealing 
I dynamic  values  that  ranged  from  inner 
I voices  of  solid  orchestral  chords  to  van- 

1 ishlng  melodies  like  rb^ar'l  J*'}}*' 

I Chopin’s  Funeral  March.  In  the  B Hat 
! j minor  sonata,  sent  shivers  down  the  lis- 
teners’ backs,  as  if  they  were  listening 

1 To  such  popular  appeal  as  held  an  au- 
dience indoors  on  October’s  finest  even- 
ing Mr  Mirovitch  adds  more  musical 
dualities  that  should  bear  critical  re- 
hearing He  played  his  own  arrangement 
of  a sonata  by  Mehul  and  others  Of 
Bach-d’  Albert,  Paganlnl-Scliumann,  Lia- 
<low  and  I^iszt. 
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Hungarian  Buy 
Pianist  Called 
j A New  Genius 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Reprinted,  from  veste*d»rrn  ■last' edition 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  like  to  be 
knocked,  on  the  head  before  we  have 
had  time  to  draw  a judicious  breath 
every  time  a new  musical  performer 
comes  to  us  across  seas.  It  disturbs 
our  equilibrium,  makes  us  expect  too 
much  when  we  are  in  a generous  nicod 


or  too  little  when  we  pause  to  ponder 
our  experience  with  prodigious  persons 
during  half  a century  of  critical  activ- 
ity. But  it’s  a way  the  managers’  pub-  j 
1 icity  men  have,  and  they  are  always  a 
few  weeks  ahead  of  us  in  getting  into 
the  newspapers. 

Last  night  we  were  bidden  to  Car- 
negie Hall  to  listen  to  a genius;  not  a 
brilliant  pianist,  but  a genius  with  such 
an  amazing  musical  and  intellectual 
outfit  that  a professor  of  psychology  at 
Budapest  was  moved  to  make  a bookful 
of  a study  of  him. 

What  we  heard  was  a pianist  cf  mar- 
vellously fine  technical  acquirements 
and  undoubted  gifts  for  his  chosen  vo-  j 
cation,  but  so  obsessed  with  individual- 
ism that  its  manifestation  frequently, 
indeed,  generally,  stood  in  the  way  of 
lour  enjoyment  of  his  music. 

Newcomer  a Hungarian 
The  newcomer  is  Ervin  Nyredghazi, 
(a  Hungarian  youth,  apparently  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  old.  He  has  a legiti- 
mate artistic  inheritance  (we  arc  told, 
but  not  by  a press  agent,  wherefore  we 
believe  it),  his  grandparents,  paternal  j 
and  maternal,  and  his  father  having  , 
been  in  the  service  of  the  aftera  at 
Budapest.  The.  story  of  his  feafs  as  a 
child  sounds  a little  hit  like  that  of 
Mozart,  concerning  whom*vhen  he  was 
half  as  old  as  Nyredghazi,  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington  made  a report  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  the  creative  gift  of  the  boy 
from  Salzburg  which  amazed  the  wise 
men  of  Europe,  not  merely  h'.5  play- 
ing; and  in  spite  of  this  Dr.  Burney, 
examining  some  of  his  music  years 
later,  thought  his  talent  “more  extraor- 
dinary than  excellent.”  / 

The  learned  historian  was  mistaken, 
as  we  know,  but  if  he  had  something 
of  the  distrust  of  prodigies  which  we 
feel  we  cannot  blame  him.  Scores 
of  prodigious  children  have  wo  heard, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  > 
came  to  nothing,  artistically,  in  later 
years. 

The  most  notable  exception  was,  and 
is,  Josef  Hoffman,  and  he  was  saved 
land  permitted  to  develop  only  because  l 
la  music-loving  philanthropist  rescued 
him  from  his  father  and  his  manager 
and  enabled  him  to  grow  to  maturity 
in  a normal  manner.  The  new  pianist 
has  passed  his  prodigy  period,  how- 
ever, and  is  now  safely  on  the  road  to 
what  may  be  a great  career. 

Continuity  Neglected 
His  admirable  qualities,  besides  his 
finger  technique,  are  a perfect  com- 
mand of  the  dynamic  capacity  of  the 
pianoforte,  also  of  its  tone  color, 
though  of  this  he  seems  disposed  to 
make  little  use.  He  feels  no  urge 
toward  sensuous  charm,  though  it  i3 
at  his  call  in  a high  degree.  He  is 
often  indifferent  to  melodic  contours 
delighting  in  chopping  phrases  into 
bits,  either  by  disconnecting  the  mo- 
tives which  compose  them  by  short 
pauses,  or  crisp  final  chords,  or  by  ex- 
aggerated nuances.  He  does  not  sing 
as  he  might  because  he  does  not  want 
to.  For  the  sake  of  crisp,  crackling, 
crepitating  tones  he  neglects  melodic 
continuity.  _ ■ 

He  ii  too  indulgent  in  sudden  tempo 
changes  and  makes  rushes  in  speed  and 
sonority  like  the  musical  gypsies  of 
his  native  land,  who  are  as  little 
Magyars  as  he  is  a Magyar  by  race. 
But  his  digital  independence  is  mar- 
ivelous  to  a degree.  When  we  heard 
'the  rippling  murmur  of  the  music 
levoked  by  his  left  hand  in  the  Bach- 
Busoni  toccata  we  wore  sure  that 
there  sat  before  us  an  unsurpassed 
master  of  polyphonic  playing. 

It  is  long  since  we  heard  the  lute. 
But  this  was  a passing  evocation  of 
his  skill.  In  the  Schubert-Liszt  fan- 
tasia,  with  its  use  of  the  beautiful 
slow  melody  of  the  song  “Der  Wander- 
er,” the  aberrations  were  too  many 
and  flagrant  not  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment and  dismay.  And  so  on  with  all 
the  other  pieces  which  called  for  soul- 
ful song.  This  bird  can  sing  ravishing* 
ly * we  wish  he  could  be  made  to  sing. 


Pavlowa  Ballet 


Anna  Pavlowa  and  her  Ballet  Russe 
omitted  their  new  and  promised  Mexi- 
can ballet  last  night,  perhaps  because, 
like  the  new  Egyptian  ballet,  which 
was  given,  the  performance  had  not 
yet  been  rehearsed  to  satisfaction.  The 
Egyptian  ballet,  with  its  costumes  and 
postures  adapted  from  Egyptian  Prim- 
ings, and  the  geometrical  groups  fall- 
ing into  place  at  a pause  in  the 
music,  like  glass  in  a kaleidoscope,  has 
great  possibilities.  But  the  dancers 
were  not  at  their  ease  last  night,  and 
though  Stowitts  was  admirable  in  his 
part,  Marie  Olenova  was  not  his  equal. 
She  redeemed  herself,  however,  later 
i in  a fiery  Anitra’s  Dance.  The  second 
I and  third  parts  of  the  performance, 
j “Chopiniana,”  and  the  divertissements 
were  all  that  one  expects  of  this  com- 
. pany.  Once,  early  in  the  evening,  Pav- 
| Iowa  missed  a posture,  and  this  piqued 
S her  into  a later  perfection.  She  has 
j never  danced  better.  Her  Russian 
[dance  with  M.  Stepanoff  and  the  quaint 
I and  charming  Christmas  delighted  the 
1 audience.  With  them  should  be  men- 
tioned the  Pastorale  of  Mile.  Stuart 
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...d  M.  StfTwirts  and  tde  Scene 
Jiansante  of  Mile.  Butsova  and  M. 
Oiweroff,  an  exquisite  eighteenth  cen- 
’tury  fancy. 
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9*+  MUSIC 

£ J By  Richard  Aldrich 


Graham  McN nme«’s  Song  Heoltal. 

It  is  nothing  to  Graham  McNamee’s 
discredit  that  nature,  in  endowing  him 
with  a baritone  voice,  made  it  one  ot 
slender  proportions,  pleasant  but  not 
seductive  in  quality,  without  much  in  j 
tensity  or  penetration  of  timbre  and  , 
without  much  power.  It  is  very  much 
, to  his  credit,  however,  that,  being  so 
endowed,  lie  lias  striven  to  dec  Uop  tins 
voice  to  its  greatest  possibilities,  to 
make  it  the  medium  ol.  truly  felt  ex 
' nression  and  to  cultiv8.t6  llic 
1 graces  of  vocal  art.  His  recital  ■* 

day  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  heard  b 
a large  and  friendly  audience,  w&s 
made  a source  of  pleasure  not  al v y 
to  bo  derived  from  voices  of  gieatei 
1 beauty  than  his. 

Mr.  McNamee  sang  a group  of  songf 
, by  Elder,  Masters,  Purcell,  Hi)  an, 

P Marcello  and  Carissimi  with  groat 
purity  and  finish  of  style,  with  beautifu 
phrasing  and  pointed  expression.  Those 
in  English,  as  others  in  the  later 
of  the  program,  were  given  a heautifu^ 
clear  enunciation.  They  would  all 
* have  had  a better  effect  it  the  lok- 
B had  not  been  affected  with  a slleh. 

unsteadiness.  „ t>„j 

| Any  one  wno  sings  the  all  O Bud 
dler  than  the  Cherry,  ’ from  Handel  s 
■■  Acis  and  Galatea,”  with  such  ad- 
mirably flexible  command  over  the  dl- 
viaions,”  ■with  such  finished  phrasing 
aiSl  such  excellent  enunciation  ns  Mr. 
McNaineo  showed,  is  doing  a oiriicuit 
thing  very  well  indeed.  m the  air 
” It  Is  Enough,  from  Mendelssohn  s 
•'  Elijah, ” a greater  weight  and  power 
of  voice  are  indispensable,  though  Mr. 
McNamee  did  what  in  him  lay  to  give 
the  declamation  potency.  There  was 
spirit,  likewise  in  his  singing  of  the  air 
“ Spe  Modo  Vivitur,”  from  Parkei  s 
“ Hora  Novlssima.”  For  the  songs  that 
were  heard  in  later  groups  Mr.  McNa- 
mee  found  apt  and  felicitous  expression. 


PAVLOWA  REVIVES  ‘GISELLE’ 

Old  Pantomime  Drama  Given  for 
Benefit  cf  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  audiences  of 
the  week  filled  the  Manhattan  last 
evening,  when  Mme.  Bavlowa  and  her 
company  of  dancing  actors  revived  a 
classic  ballet,  Adam’s  “ Giselle,  a work 
of  Paris  in  the  splendid,  idle  ’40s,  not 
often  seen  today.  The  occasion  was  in 
part  a benefit  for  the  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
whose  members,  in  picturesque  Indion 
costume,  sold  programs  through  the 
house,  and  at  one  pause  in  the  panto- 
mime drama  carried  flowers  to  the 
1 stage.  Their  organization  received  half 
of  the  more  than  $5,000  proceeds  of  the 
performance.  , ,, 

Giselle  ” is  another  I.ucia  or 
"Sonnambula,”  with  tiptoes  in  place  of 
topnotes,  and  with  a ’ mad  scene  t nat 
prima  donnas  might  envy  as  acted  by 
Pavlowa  last  night.  The  spirits  of  love- 
lorn maidens,  who  danced  at  the  tomb 
of  Giselle  in  a second  scene  with  the 
dead  girl  and  her  lover,  recalled  Puc- 
cini’s later  use  of  the  same  story  by 
Gautier  in  ” He  Villi.”  once  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan.  The  ballet  was  followed 
by  lighter  dances,  including  the  Pav- 
iowa  Gavotte.” 
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| By  Richard  Aldrich 


Edward  Johnson’s  Song  Recital. 

„ Edward  -Johnson,  an  American  tenor 
who  was  heard  here  in  the  recent  visits 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and 
who  before  his  operatic  experience  w-as 


' Winogradoff  Shows 

Crudities  in  Concert 

" 1 

Russian  Barytone  at  Hippo- 
drome Gives  Exhibition  of 
Stentorian  Declamation 

A more  sanguine  feeling  of  anticipa- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  artists 
who  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city  would  be  aroused  if  managers  ! 
would  refrain  from  flamboyant  advance 
publicity  or  if  the  musicians  them-  J 
selves  more  often  justiled  the  superla-  j 
tives  used  in  the  announcements.  The 
reverse,  however,  is  usually  true,  for 
seldom  more  than  the  name  appears  on 
the  program  of  those  who  wear  the 
purple  in  the  world  of  music,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  London  String  Quar- 
tet, the  coming  of  the  most  distin- 
guished visitors  is  more  often  than  not 
practic&lly  unheralded. 

A few  weeks  ago  “ the  greatest  Irish  | 
tenor”  proved  to  be  neither  Irish  nor 
great  enough  in  mediocrity.  Last  eve-  I 
nifcg  at  the  Hippodrome  “Russia’s  fore-  i 
moS  dramatic  baritone,”  Winogradoff,  I 
was  foremost  in  nothing  except  per- 
haps in  crudity.  His  voice  was  lacking 
in  quality  and  rough  as  an  unquiet  sea. 
His  singing  was  chieby  an  affair  of 
stentorian  declamation,  for  he  sang 
every  phrase  in  italics.  His  first  three 
numbers  included  the  “Largo  al  Fac- 
totum” from  Rossini’s  “Barber  of  Se- 
ville” in  Yiddish,  Tomsky’s  ballad  from 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Pique  Dame”  in  Rus- 
sian and  Neiusko’s  ballad  from  Meyer 
beer’s  “T.’At’rieaiTlA”  in  Italian  Hi* 


George  Meatier’s  Recital. 

'■  George  Header,  who  gave  a song  re- 
cital  in  the  same  hall  in  the  evening,  is 
an  American  tenor  who  lias  sung  much 
in  Germany,  and  who  appeared  in  a re- 
cital  In  New  York  last  season.  He  is  an 
admirable  artist,  possessing  not  only  an 
excellent  lvrie  voice  but  also  a beauti- 
fully finished  art,  a penetrating  feeling 
for  style,  a musical  intelligence,  and  his 
singing  is  an  exposition  of  high  Quaii- 

^Hc  understands  different  schools. 
There  was  great  beauty  in  his  equable 
and  finished  delivery  of  Gluck  s air,  O 
del  mio  dolce  Ardor,”  a beautiful  p.ece 
of  legato  singing.  In  ” Una  Furtva 
Lagima,”  from  Donizetti  s L Ebsir 
d’Amore,"  he  showed  an  equal  familiar- 
ity with  another  variant  of  the  Italian 
style,  of  a more  swelling  accent,  pre- 
sented without  hysteria,  the  tear  being 
truly  furtive.  In  a set  of  four  French 
songs  Mr.  Header  gave  especial  value 
to  Duparc’s  heavily  fragrant  ” Extase 
and  to  the  more  lightly  burdened 
” Perles  d’Or  ’ by  Thome 
He  sang  a group  of  five  German  songs 
in  German;  three  by  Schubert,  none  of 
1 them  among  his  most  familiar  ones—  ■ 
” Nachtsttick,”  ” Der  Jtingling  an  der  ; 
Quelle  ” and  ” Ganimed  ’’—and  two  by 
Strauss,  ” Freundliche  Vision  ’ and  i 
“ Standchen.”  In  these  Mr.  Header 
. showed  that  lie  possessed  many  of  the 
■ secrets  of  the  difficult  art  of  Lieder  1 
{ singing.  He  found  here,  as  he  did  in  the  j 
other  parts  of  his  program,  a peculiarly  | 
. significant  and  characteristic  expression  j 
for  each  of  the  songs,  the  confirmation  [| 
of  the  mood. 

Both  the  ” NachtstUck  ’ and  the 
i ••  Ganimed  ” are  long,  and,  it  might  be 
said,  diffuse.  He  displayed  an  unusual 
skill  in  sustaining  the  interest  in  them 
by  a carefully  planned  development  of 
} the  musical  scheme;  to  the  first  of  these 
songs,  especially,  he  gave  a beautiful 
delivery.  For  all  five  he  received  ap- 
plause of  warmth  and  demonstrative- 
ness. ” Der  J tingling  ” he  had  to  re- 
peat. 


known  as  an  oratorio  singer,  yielded 
yesterday  to  the  lure  of  the  song  recital, 
which  attracted  many  operatic  singers. 

Kis  recital  was  heard  by  an  audience 
that  well  filled  Carnegie  Hall  and  was 
enthusiastic  in  its  reception  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  offerings. 

His  robust  voice  he  delights  in  using 
in  a robust  manner  and  it  is  effective 
and  resonant  when  so  used.  His  mezza 
; voice  was  heard  at  its  best  after  he 
i had  been  singing  for  some  time,  and 
j at  its  best  is  not  one  of  his  strong 
j points.  If  his  singing  does  not  at  all 
I times  show  all  the  refinements  of  vocal 
art.  his  straightforward  and  energetic 
style,  his  discernment  of  the  emotional 
and  dramatic  significance  of  the  music 
he  deals  with  and1  his  skill  in  present- 
ing it  impressively  make  ids  perform- 
ance interesting  and  often  engrossing 
His  diction  is  commendably  clear  in 
English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

There  were  sincerity  and  deep  feeling 
in  his  singing  of  Durante’s  ” Vergin 
tutto  amor  ” ; perhaps  not  the  full 
beauty  of  the  style  it  requires,  if  all 
the  poetry  was  not  sounded  in  Schubert’: 
two  Ldeder,  “ Thou  ^Art  Sweet  Peace  ’ 
and  ” Impatience,”  sung  in  English, 
there  were  fervor  s.nd  ent.hiisi3.sin  tnut 
made  them  carry  far  with  the  audience 
Mr  Johnson  gave  vivid  effect  to  t 
modern  Italian  realistic  song,  ” An 
geleca  ” by  Pizzetti,  in  the  Grand 
Guignol  manner.  Two  of  the  songs  by 
Vmericans  were  not  among  the  least 
I meritorious  of  his  eclestic  list— John 
Udcr  Carpenter's  setting  of  Oscar 
i Wilde’s  "Her  Voice.”  a graceful  lyric 

1 In  a free  and  flexible  style,  and  Charles 
T Griff  os’s  setting  of  Fiona  MacLeod  s 
‘■Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud,"  powerful 
and  gloomv  music,  creating  an  atmos- 
phere without  elaborate  means 

last,  group  was  an  interesting  col- 
lection  of  folk  songs:  A Breton  song. 
'•  Svlvestrik.”  of  a singularly  simple 
beauty-  a Polish  song  from  Moniuszko’s 
" Echoes  of  Poland,”  somewhat  lacking 
in  characteristic  flavor;  a Spanish  song, 
" Quien  te  Puso.”  which  Mr.  Johnson 
sang  in  Spanish;  a " trench  song,”  by 
V.  Gui.  ” 1 tuoi  Capelli  ” ; a Sicilian 


‘L’At'ricaine”  in  Italian.  His 

Other  contributions  to  the  program 
were  four  Jewish  folksongs.  The  pleas- 
antest part  of  the  program  to  the  dis- 
criminating lay  in  tlje  orchestral 
pieces,  conducted  by  Arnold  Volpe. 

Ihese  included  th 

ner  « ,(t> ; ; ».  r 

on 

Intei~ICC1°  ■Ualien”  and 


t-me2z>T-“Ira-anew  “Hebrew, 

National  Symphony 


The  third  Sunday  evening  concert  oil 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  ' 
took  place  last  night  in  Carnegie  HallJ 
brought  with  it  a revival  of  TschaikowJ 
sky’s  second  piano  concerto.  The  soloist 
was  Mme.  Yolande  Mero,  who  is  well 

known  to  this  public  as  a player  of 

serious  character.  A curious  misappre-j 
hension  had  spread  among  those  most]  _ 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  National 
Svmphony  Orchestra  to  the  effect  that™ 
Mme.  Mero  had  not  been  heard  here  hit  _ 
I some  years.  Her  last  previous  appear- 
ance was  in  a recital  on  January  13, 

1913.  In  1917  she  appeared  with  the,  ; 

; philharmonic  Society  and  also  in  recital.. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  she  had  been  foi-j  , 
gotten  in  the  time  ’which  elapsed  be-r|j 
tween  January,  1919,  and  October,  1920.J 
The  orchestral  numbers  on  the  eve-ffl 
mug's  list  were  Bf.  ethoven’s  “Copia-i: 
lonus”  overture  and  the  D major  sym-  > 
phony  of  Brahms.  It  will  be  seen  that* 
on  this  occasion  the  stern  flow  of  Teur  j 
tonism  was  interrupted  by  a spurt  of  , 
iRussianism.  The  concerto  is  rare.y 
heard.  Indeed  the  memory  -of  contem- 
poraneous concert  goers  wpuld  be  taxed 
,o  recall  a recent  performance.  It  is  an 
effective  composition  in  which  not  only 
I the  piano  but  also  the  orchestra  has 
pleasant  things  to  say.  It  drops  into  the 
eofcmonplace  at  times  and  the  piano  is 
too  often  busied  with  exhibitions  of 
matters  dear  to  tuners,  but  o nthe  whole 
this  concerto  ought  to  be-  heard  oftene.*. 

Mine.  Mero  went  at  it  with  determi- 
nation and  muscular  power.  She  did  in- 
deed indulge  in  some  very  delicate  piano 


NINA  WHERE  MAKES  DEBUT.  |>il< 

Nina  Wulfe,  a young  American  violin-  ■ 

1st,  who  has  studied  with  Auer,  gaveAfarll 
her  first  recital  here  yesterday  in  Aeo-  mar' 
lian  Hall  In  Vitali’s  chaconne  and  I ‘9 
Wieniawskl’s  D minor  concerto  her  j 
work  showed  immaturity  but  a genuine 
musical  talent.  She  has  a large,  rich  i 
tone,  plenty  of  feeling  and  poise. 

MISS  FITZIU  AT  LEXINGTON.  * 

The  artists  who  gave  the  -programme 
at  the  Sunday  concert  at  the  Lexington 
Theatre  last  night,  -were  Miss  Anna 
Fltziu,  soprano,  and  Sascher  Jacobsen 
violinist.  Cantor  Bernard  Woolff,  tenor’ 
was  to  have  also  taken  part,  but  he 
was  indisposed,  and  could  not  sing. 

I The  high  lights  in  yesterday’s  mu- 
sic, of  which  there  was  an  abundance, 
were  seen  (the  cant  of  criticism  has 
mixed  the  metaphors  applicable  to  mu- 
sic and  painting)  in  two  concerts  given 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  afternoon, 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  was  heard  in  a con- 
cert of  unusual  brilliance  even  for  him, 
who  remains  supreme  among  the  horde 
of  present  day  violinists  in  everything 
which  goes  into  excellency. 

Departing  from  the  custom  which  hej 
established  and  all  his  fledgling  col- ! 
leagues  and  would-be  rivals  are  follow-; 
ing,  he  presented  a program  which  ap- 
pealed to  music  lovers  of  taste  and 
training,  besides  tickling  >he  eardrums 
of  the  multitude.  To  begin  with,  there 
was  Schubert’s  Fantasia  in  C for  vio- 
lin and  pianoforte,  which  has  been 
heard  before  at  his  concerts,  though 
not  often  under  better  conditions,  for 
he  himself  seemed  a trifle  embarrassed 
by  its  unfamiliarity  and  found  it  nec- 
essary to  have  the  help  of  the  printed 
page. 

Plays  Own  Composition 

Mr.  Lamson,  whs  played  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  other  pieces  in  the 
list,  thought  so  much  of  his  opportunity 
to  occupy  the  same  plane  as  the  violin- 
ist that  he  overdid  his  part  somewhat 
and  in  consequence  there  was  not  the  , 
mutually  complementary  ensemble  ' 
which  tfce  lovely  old;  unaffected  com-  j 
position  calls  for.  Sarasate  and  Bertha  [ 
Marx  used  to  play  the  fantasia,  and  ! 
there  was  a suggestion  of  angelic  wed- , 
lock  in  all  they  did. 

After  this  exposition  of  music  for , 
music’s  sake  came  Vieuxtemps  s con- 1 
certo  in  D minor,  and  Jhe  juxeaposi-  j 
tion  of  the  pieces  must  have  made  | 
every  hearer  appreciate  the  difference  |; 
between  a purely  musical  evangel  and 
a violinist’s  music  written  for  the  sake 
of  his  instrument.  Bqt  Mr.  Kreisler 
ascended  to  the  heights  of  ethereal 
beauty  in  the  slow  movement  when  he 
joined  the  choired  cherubim. 

These  numbers  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Kreisler  found  his  familiar  element, 
that  in  which  he  lives,  moves  and  has 
his  being  as  one  without  a fellow. 
From  his  own  poetically  conceived  and 
superbly  developed  “Introduction  and 
Scherzo-Caprice”  for  violin  alone, 
through  Rachmaninoff’s  "Air,’  a 


latUBar?ilfuS’  ^ FUz  j | passages,  but  she  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
i-i'Angement  of  the  Scottish  thunders  ot  the  forces,  and  thereby 


song.  ” A 
Kreisler* s - 

Earl  of  Moray. 

Mr.  Bos  played  the  accompaniments 
in  such  a way  that  Mr.  .Tohnson  jd~ 
, sisted  on  his  frequently  sharing  the 
i applause, 


YOUNG  BAEYT0NE  PLEASES.  | p&VLOWA  MAKES  A RECORD 


Graham  McNamee  Gives  His  First 
Recital  Here.  \ 

Graham  McNamee,  a young  barytone,; 

-ave  his  first  recity  here  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  Presente 
, ' programme  which  invited  serious  con-, 
^deration  and  demanded  a laige  meas- 

■merged  from  the  trial  with  much  to  hisj 

* IJis  voice  is  very  light  and  not  Quite  j’ 

• ■qual  to  the  demands  of  several  of  hi 
r-oncs.  Furthermore,  his  technic  is  not 
vow  perfected,  especially  In  passing  up-; 

■ ward  from  a medium  to  the  high  tones.  , 
On  the  other  hand  he  showed  a very , 
pretty  command  of  mezza  voce  and 
lightful  smoothness  and  accuracy  mj 
florid  passages. 

The  technique  can  be  improved  casii. 
and  then  will  lend  itself  further  to  the, 

publication  of  Mr.  McNamee’s  artistic, 

conceptions  which  have  decided  merit 
Ills  taste  is  excellent  and  he  showed 
vesterda  a nice  sense  of  style  which . 
speaks  well  for  his  future  on  the  recital 
platform.  It  was  on  the  whole  an  in- 
teresting and  promising  debut. 


| Receipts  of  Week  of  Russian  Ballet 
at  Manhattan  Nearly  $50,000. 

I Mme.  Pavlowa  completed  last  evening 
i what  was  said  to  be  a “ world’s  record  ”, 
j in  a week  of  Russian  ballet  at  the  Man-j 
j hattan  Opera  House,  where  she  closed 
j her  brief  visit  with  a theatre  for  the 
eighth  time  crowded  to  tho  doors,  and,  ,3eveiop  as  me  season  ....  — — — 

i gave  her  only  repetition  of  the  previous  conductor  has  time  to  polish  his  instru 

i Monday’s  program.  including  ” Lai  ment. 

| Peri  of  Dukas,  which  she  had  then,  T„R  T,LAYS  AT  CARNEGIE 

I danced  for  the  first  time  in  America.  KREISLER  I ■ 


rroused  her  auditors  to  much  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  not  necessarily  a tribute  to 
a pianist  to  receive  ecstatic  applause, 
tt  always  can  be  obtained  by  playing 
fast  and  loudly.  Mme.  Mero  is  past 
mistress  of  this  kind  of  art.  She 
■n  play  with  nteliigence  and  nsight, 
and  there  were  flashes  of  genuine  beauty 
n her  performance  last  evening. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  and,  hs  men  delivered 
themselves  of  a stirring  and  dramatic  ( 
version  of  the  '‘’Coriolanus’’  overture. 
The  Brahms  symphony  also  pleased  thee 
audience.  The  orchestra  still  excels  ini 
massive  effects  and  n its  dashing  vigor- *  1 
ous  style  rather  than  in  the  finer  quail- j 
ies  of  playing.  But  these  no  doubt  will 
develop  as  the  season  advances  and  the: 


I One  other  prime  novelty  had  been  prom- 
j ised  for  yesterday's  matineg.  but  Mr. 

! Gallo  announced  that 
; Mexican  Folk  Dances  ” must  wait  till; 
j pavlowa' s return  from  her  Pacific  tom, 

’ when  it  is  hoped  to  play  anotnor  week: 
the  Manhattan,  foliown  K the  Chicago 

rime J 

spectators  ^es”crday!  while  r^s‘C 

i;H"  S-^unMor  S 

dances  here  in  March. 


Fritz  Kreisler  ?ave  bis  first  “concert! 
of  music  for  the  violin”  here  this  season] 


mu  ut  v....  

the  interesting!  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  af tern oo  . 


great  audience  thronged  the  hall.  Mr.  n 
Kreisler  was  in  one  of  his  most  genial  ( 
moods  and  played  with  much  warmth.  I 
dash  and  brilliance.  In  certain  passages 
his  technique  lacked  smoothness  and  his  1 
intonation  certainty  of  pitch.  But  his  f 
tone  was  otten  of  great  beauty,  his  in- 1 
telligence  and  nuance  admirable  and  his 
rhythm  superb.  Notable  numbers  in  his 
list  were  a fantasy  for  violin  and  piano 
in  C.  opus  159,  by  Schubert;  Vieux- 
temps’s  D minor  concerto,  and  an  intro- 
duction and  scherzo-caprice  for  violin 
lono.  by  thlilTl 


liiuuugll  ’ | 

tricksy  “Valse  Caprice”  by  Chabner,  , 
transcribed  by  Loeffler;  tbe  Hindu 
chant  from  “Sadko”  (repeated),  Godow- 
sky’s  “Wienerisch”  fa  modern  virtu- 
oso’s evocation  of  the  waltz-mad 
Vienna  of  olden  times)  and  two  of  the 
Paganini  Caprices,  which  Mr.  Kreisler 
has  touched  up. 

In  all  these  the  player’s  perfection 
of  fingering  and  bowing,  his  exquisite 
poise,  his  luscious  tone  (he  played  on 
a Stradivarius  bought  in  Vienna  before 
the  war  and  just  received— obviously  a 
magnificent  instrument)  all  approached 
wizardry— if  there  be  a wizaid  capable 
of  evoking  beauty  in  such  a degree. 

Supplementary  Concert 

Boxes,  stairs  and  the  stage  of  Car- 1 
negie  Hall  were  crowded  and  there  was  j 
a supplementary  concert  for  the  bene-  j 
fit  of  a hundred  or  more  persons  who  j 
rushed  down  to  the  platform,  doubtless  , 
to  see  closely  how  the  wheels  went, 
round.  There  could  have  been  no  other  | 
object,  for  they  might  all  have  heard 
better  in  their  seats.  The  farther 
away  from  the  platform,  the  better  the  , 
acoustic  properties  of  this  room. 

Devotees  of  music  should  move  to; 
the  opposite  end  for  the  aftermath  if  | 
it  is  necessary  for  their  happiness. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  again  disclosed  a nice 
sense  of  propriety  and  proportion  in 
arranging-  the  program  for  the  third 
evening  concert  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra,  which  began  about 
three  hours  after  Mr.  Kreisler  had  sat- 
isfied the  Oliver  Twists  of  the  after-, 
noon. 

There  were  three  numbers;  Bee- 
thoven’s overture  to  the  German  trag- 
edy by  Collin  on  the  Coriolanus  story; 
Tschaikowsky’s  pianoforte  concerto  in 
G major,  and  Brahms’s  symphony  in  D.  i 
Mme.  Yolanda  Mero  played  the  solo  | 
part  of  the  concerto,  and  smote  the  | 
pianoforte  like  an  Amazonian  heavy-  | 
weight.  The  instrument,  unfortunately, 
could  do  naught  else  than  obey  the 
Biblical  injunction.  At  times  we  wished 
it  hod  the  ability  to  retaliate.  There 
is  much ' hollow  and  unsatisfactory] 
music  in  the  popular  Russian’s  second  j 
concerto,  but  it  is  not  all  ns  aggressive-  | 


ifi'ht.  The  “Coriolan”  overture  was 
layed  with  a good  deal  of  dramatic 
”ar|(Jr'e,  but  we  could  have  wished  a dif- 
rent  beginning  and  ending.  That 
lgry  unison  C at  the  outset  should  be 
‘stained  ferociously,  with  adamantine 
srnness  and  Its  last  drop  of  expres- 
veness  squeezed  out. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  did  not  prolong  it  as 
! did  the  first  phrase  of  the  “Frei- 
htitz”*overture  recently,  and  in  this 
i was  right.  But  in  letting  the  violin- 
ts  bow  synchronously  and  allotting 
' up  and  down  stroke  to  the  whole 
ote  ho  made  it  sound  like  two  half- 
)tes — which  was  disturbing  to  those 
know  the  puissance  of  the  tone 
hen  grimly  held  as  it  ought  to  be. 
There  was  much  freedom  and  elas- 
:ity,  as  well  as  a beautiful  exposition 
the  thematic  material  in  the  sym- 
lony,  but  here,  again,  we  had  an  un- 
icountably  slow  beginning  for  the 
jening  allegro — as  if  the  first  score  j 
■ so  of  measures  were  an  introduction. 
Symphonies  do  not  necessarily  begin 
ith  the  equivalent  of  “Here  begin- 
jeth  the  first  lesson,  the  Lamentation 
Jeremiah,”  etc.  Many  of  them  are 
on  their  sprightly  course  at  once,*  1 
is  this  of  Brahms  in  its  pursuit  of 
ernal  delights.  Both  overture  and 
fmphony,  we  are  sure,  will  go  better  j 
-morrow  afternoon. 


blatant  as  it  was  made  to  sound  ^onT  ffie'Wes?  Avbo 


laa  not  as- 

separated  herself  sufficiently  from 
i.n,niT,\cc'  teacher  to  make 

herseh  felt  as  an  independent  und 
authoritative  Interpreter  of  music.  .Such 
independence  and  authority  alone 
quai  lfy  a player  to  set  herself  a-s  an 
artist  and  to  undertake  to  act.  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  great  or  even 
the  less  great  composers  and  the  public. 
ail»s  Cowles  is  only  one  of  a large  num- 
ber who  have  already  shown  this 
autumn  their  failure  to  appreciate  this 
zact. 

played  last  evening  Mozart’s 
1 ls  tt  niuc1’  '‘lore  interest* 
lJ}F  an?  Pipce  of  music  than  she  > 

allowed  It  to  be— pieces  by  Gluck,  Han- 
Lhopin,  Stojowski,  Hugo  Mansfeldt 
ana  Liszt,  and  two  of  her  own  composi-  ; 
tions:  a,  Persian  ” ; b.  " Chinese.’’  I 


some  Chopin,  Liszt's  ” Consolation  ” 
and  Russian  descriptive  pieces  bv  Iiala- 
lurow,  Arensky  and  Rachmaninoff. 

Helen  Scoville,  a young  pianist  of 
some  individuality,  gave  her  first  recital  ’ 
before  a matinee  audience  yesterday  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  She  played  pieces  by 
Chopin,  a sonatlne  by  Ravel,  and  such 
other  moderns  .as  Cyril  Scott,  Debussy. 
Dohnanyi,  with  one  classic  echo  in  a 
•Schubert-Liszt  11  Soiree  de  Vienne." 
Miss  Scoville’s  perfoi-mauce  of  these 
Jwas.  like  “ free  verso  ” of  the  day,  out 
of  the  beaten  track  in  tempo  and 
/rhythm,  yet  even  in  wayward  fancy 
often  touched  with,  youth’s  freshness 
and  grace. 


The  pYogramme  was  inordinately  long 


Michel  Gusikoff,  Violinist,  Pleases,  i anc3  desPite  the  fact  that  the  conductor, 
Michel  Gusikoff,  a young  violinist  of  I , Leopold  Stokowski,  nurrled  the  last 
Russian  descent,  who  studied  with  his  l ' movement  of  the  Schubert  work,  en- 
father  as  well  as  with  Mark  Fonaroff  ! dured  till  it  was  wearisome.  The  novelty 
and  I ranz  Knelsel  and  who  has  been.*  of  the  evening  was  the  rhapsody  of 

who 
Damrosch 

with  some  remarkable  pieces  of  tone 


.Vi  i.  ivneisu  ana  wno  lias  been.*'  of  the  evening  was  the  rhapsodj 
ea.rdin  the  West  as  concert  master  of  j Casella,  a young  Italian  composer, 
tile  st.  Louis  Symphony  OrrhectT-i 

made  a first  appearance  in  recital  yes-  :was  introduced  by  Walter  Darar 


Oti'  /lL  u 

by  John  Quine 

John  Quine,  a young  barytone  who 


terday  at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  showed 
dignified  bearing  and  serious  purpose 
a,s  a solo  artist,  with  a certain  preoc- 
cupation over  the  technical  side  of  such 
music  as  Vivaldi's  concerto,  arranged 
by  Nachez,  or  the  Bach-Schumanrt 
sonata  in  B minor.  A matinee  audience 
round  pleasure  in  his  playing  of  the 
slow  movement  of  a concerto  by  d'Am- 
brosio  and  in  pieces  by  Godowsky,  Dirk 
ioch,  Cyril  Scott  and  W.  A.  Parson. 


photography  called  “Films.”  The  rhap- 
sody Introduced  several  familiar  Italian 
airs,  but  much  distorted  and  disguised. 
Especially  this  was  the  case  with  "Funi- 
culi, funicula,”  which  was  smothered  in 
counterpoint,  acrid  discords  and  tu- 
multuous instrumentation  till  its  own 
mother  would  hardly  have  recognized  it. 

Mr.  Casella  is  ingenious,  but  that  is 


MISS  COWLES’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Cecil  Cowles,  pianist,  gave  a re-  what  is  the  matter  with  so  many  of 
cltal  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  the  younger  composers.  And  they  do 
played  Mozart’s  A major  sonata,  Han-  need /such  a lot  of  machinery,  drums, 

II  j*:1  s chaconne  In  G,  some  Chopin,  some!  tambourines,  bells,  cymbals,  all  sorts 

had  been  heard  twice  In  previous  sea-  j|  Liszt  and  even  some  Cecil  Cowles.  Not  ar>d  conditions  of  brass  and  of  course 

sons,  gave  a song  recital  yesterdav  *°°  “ount®°usly  gifted  with  musical  per-  unexpected  solos  for  basson,  English 
afternoon  in  i„n  vr  n vri  ceptlon,  she  was  also  deficient  in  tech-  horn  and  bass  clarinet, 

afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall.  His  pro-  nical  mastery.  She  played  with  a good  i What  a pity  they  cannot  accept  the 

gramme  was  varied  and  interesting.  r°ne  and  with  some  fluent  finger  work.  Rabelaisian  suggestion  of  Mr.  Huneker 

Not  the  least  important  item  was  the  Tr|U  A **]!?  was  marred  by  false  notes,  ' and  write  concertos  for  three  oboes  and 

ma^ch  of  the  sonata  the  fire  hydrant.  Probably  some  one  of  them  i 
>uble  time.  I will  yet.  Meanwhile  let  the  record  stand  1 

/ q , p : that  the  Philadelphia  musicians  played 


^ laniHittr  maren  oi  the  sn 

Four  Serious  Songs”  of  Brahms.  Much  Turks  advanced  in  double  time. 


music  has  been  written  since  David 
Blspham  produced  this  group  Jn  the 
Carnegie  Lyceum  on  January  13,  1897, 
and  singers  have  generally  avoided 
them  because  of  their  exacting  demands 
in  respect  to  voice  and  interpretation. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Quine  met  all  their  demands.  They  re- 
quire a wider  range  of  color  than  he 
possesses  and  a subtler  type  of  expres- 
sion ; but,  nevertheless,  his  delivery 
commanded  warm  praise.  The  inter- 
pretation had  been  carefully  worked  out 
and  It  carried  conviction  with  it  Per 


£ e/-  i 7 

By  Richard  Aidrich 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which  has 
gadually  been  making  itself  more  and 
more  at  home  in  New  York,  and  finding 
itself  a welcome  guest,  began  its  season 
•here  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  ; the 


with  their  accustomed  finish  and  clarity 
In  the  Schubert  number.  If  they  were 
not  always  clear  in  the  Casella  disrup- 
tion, it  was  not  their  own  fault. 


MISS  SCOVILLE’S  DEBUT. 

Miss  Helen  Scoville,  a young  pianist 
of  Joplin,'  Mo.,  gave  her  first  recitai  here 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  Her  pro- 
gramme, which  was  of  limited  scope,  but 
artistic  in  selection,  included  a sonatine 
by  Ravel  and  a passacaglia  by  Cyril 
Scott,  the  English  composer  and  pianist. 


nail  was  full ; the  evidence  of  the  ap  _ 

___  predation  in  which  the  orchestra  and  1 who  is  to  give  a recital  next  month  at 

haps  the  most  significant  feature  of  Mr.  M-  Stokowski  are  held  was  unmistakably  j Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  Scoville’s  equipment 


Quine’s  singing  is  the  clearness  of  the  shown, 
interpretative  designs.  There  never  is  The  program  was  a long  one,  including 
any  uncertainty  as  to  his  purpose,  which  Schubert’s  symphony  in  C Alfredo  Ca- 
always  commends  itself  as  formed  with  ilia's  orchestral  rhapsody  ” Italia.”  Op. 
musical  intelligence  and  artistic  sens!-  la,  and  situs's  ” Swan  of  Tuonela.” 

Handel’s  "Furibondo”  gave  the  bary-  ant*  “ Finlandia.”  The  playing  of  the 
tone  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  ort’hestra  showed  the  qualities  that  have 
an  old  fashioned  aria  dl  bravura  could  won  3t  admiration  hee  before;  elasticity, 
be  handled  by  a contemporaneous  artist  a Plastic  modelling  under  the  conductor's 
with  accuracy,  dash  and  style.  Florid  l and,  precision  of  ensemble,  and  in  gen- 


song  is  so  much  neglected  by  vocal  stu- 
dents of  this  period  of  dramatic  opera 
that  it  is  an  uncommon  pleasure  to  hear 
a young  man  who  has  studied  what  the 
fathers  of  vocal  art  regarded  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  their  teaching.  Mr. 
Quine,  in  addition  to  his  accomplish- 
ments, possesses  a pleasant  natural 
voice,  though  not  a distinguished  one. 
and  a manifest  enthusiasm  In  his  call- 
ing'. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


was  unequal  to  the  severe  demands  of  a 
recital.  For  instance,  In  Chopin’s  F 
sharp  minor  polonaise  she  at  times  had 
a struggle  with  the  notes.  Her  tone 
was  pleasing  and  she  has  genuine  musi- 
cal instincts,  even  though  they  are  still 
unripe. 


John  Quine’s  Song  Recital. 

John  Quine,  an  American  singer  who 
as  gained  his  musical  training  In  this 
ountry,  and  who  was  heard  in  this  city 
ast  season,  gave  a song  recital  yester- 
ay  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr. 
.uine  has  a baritone  voice  of  not  th* 

bfchbheUtli,f1Ui  3n  th=  world,  of 

i-  • i , 'ias  made  a good  deal  and 

men  in  n,ang3enws?,^,e?  ^ ■ 

- realize 

ia.9  express  something,  an/'thlt  it  is 


eral  an  excellent  quality  of  tone,  even 
though  not  in  all  respects  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  M.  Stokowski’s  reading  of  the 
symphony  realized  much  of  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  work,  much  of  its  joyous 
eton.  He  was  much  applauded. 

The  rhapsody  of  Casella  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  The 
composer  is  one  of  the  better  known 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Italians. 
His  Italy  is  not  the  Italy  that  has  been 
so  often  joyfully  celebrated  in  music, 
the  picturesque  Italy  of  sunshine,  care- 
less gayety  and  serenades.  R is  a more 
serious  affair.  The  composer  lias  desired 
to  give  a tonal  picture  .of  Sicilian  life 
"in  the  play  of  tragedy,  superstition  j 
and  passion  under  the  terrible  heat  of 
Hie  sun  or  in  the  hell  of  the  sulphur 
liVnes,"  and  of  Neapolitan  life  " in  its 
full  abandon  and  care-free  exuberance, 
its  >nad  delirium  of  joy.”  He  has  used 
several  folk  songs  and  several  popular 
tunes,  as  Denza’s  ” Funiculi.  Funicula  ” 
and  another  by  Uosti  (”  A Mareeh- 
iare.”) 

The  pleiie  .opens  lugubriously  with  a 
succession  pf  the  folksong  motives,  ris- 
ing to  a passionate  violence;  there  is 
the  suggeiition  of,  a <& ootl  Friday  proces- 
sion With  a,  hymn  inkoned  on  the  English 
horn ; a folk  dance,  in.  which  the  bas- 
soon plays  the  tur*>,  accompanied  by 


. nJS  voicp  /-lithe  harp.  The  sc^ne  changes  as  the 

aenifls*?*3  '•onapicuoualy  in  Handel’s  1 tuna  of  “ F'tmeula  Funiculi  ” is  heard 
VuS  2*  aif.  Furibondo  sp‘ra  11  I FeIf  muffled  up  in  the)  most  modern  of 
fe^sn”^h A»e  rolling  j | ^nK-niea 


RALPH  LEOPOLD’S  CONCERT. 

Ralph  Leopold  entertained  a large 
audience  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  when 
he  offered  an  interesting  programme  of 
piano  music  in  which  the  chief  numbers 
were  D’Albert’s  arrangement  of  Bach's 
organ  prelude  and  fugue  in  D, 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  opus  31,  No.  2,  and 
Chopin’s  C sharp  minor  scherzo.  The 
Bach  music  he  gave  with  a technic  swift 
and  sure  and  with  fine  clarity  of  style.  ! 
His  general  work  showed  advancement 
on  the  poetic  side  of  his  art  since  he 
played  here  last  year.  The  sonata  was 
given  with  musicianly  taste  throughout 
and  the  slow  movement  was:  noteworthy 
for  musical  feeling. 


The  program  oi  Sunday  evening  wad 
repeated  yesterWay  afternoon  by  tha 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Car- 
negie Hall  with  Mme.  Yolanda  Mero  as 
soloist,  playing  the  Tschaikowsky  secoud 
concerto. 

Beethoven  s “Coviolanns"  overture 
and  the  Brahms  symphony  Xo.  2 were 
again  played  by  the  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Bodonsky’s  characteristic  directing, 
i 'm  ^CJ'° s brilliant  interpretation  of 
the  Tschaikowsky  concerto  is  one  of  the 
big'  treats  of  the  organizations  pro- 
grams  this  season. 


divisions  ” with  devteritv  „ f 
cuveness,  trtthout'showMffl  'of 

xhms™%oup  Lmioui%naUe^pt  "> 
profound  be^uty  H nfed/",’  ' musi'' 

rd  the  style.  In  such  ? 16  voice 

ahn’s  “ CimetHre  dc  n a sonS  as  , 

|)pears  at  lTs  best  And  Wi’  U 
aunciatlon  is  also  good  s 

‘ Urn  effectiveness^  hg,1 "1.?"  ^"bute«  , 

A besetting  sin  in  liis  ^ni,  ™aace'  | 
indancy  to  “ scood  " hntu  8 ls  a 
^wn,  which  frequently  prevents  hm  1 * 

gniflc»n?f  or ’^mpormn  a '?ne  of'  j Previously,  it  is  said,  with  orchestras 

juarely  and  precisely.  it  r ' (abroad,  reappeared  before  a large  audi- 

£ Is  Imphashf/o®,:  mabOUtc“me  of^aljenefe  la  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  He 
expression,”  not  iiecessarflv^6 -?f  the  gave  an  unaffected,  musicianly  and 
mal  production.  Whatever  it  C\rA*l  ! clean-cut  performance  of  Beethoven's 
mine  will  do  well  to  correct  it.  jg|  Sonata  Op.  31,  No.  2;  arrangements  by 

pd’ Albert  of  Bach’s  D major  prelude  and 
i (fugue,  and  by  Kundlnger  of  Popper’s 
Dance  of  the  Elves.”  There  were  also 


hlhere  ls  a fugato  on  sev-  ; 
erai  of  the  motives,  whipped  up  to  a , 
vertiginous  ena.. 

The  music  Is*  graphic,  imaginative.  | 
There  is  apparently  1 no  definite  pro-  i 
gram,  deplcticki  of  scenes,  bilt  a suc- 
cession of  moods,  sullen  gloom,  passion,  K 
mad  delirium,  powerfully  evoked  and  ] 
sustained.  The  orchestral  cloromg  Is 
often  striking,  novtU  an  effect.  It  is  the 
work  of  a strong  hand  certain  in  its 
touch.  The  performpbtee  was  a brilliant  (' 
one. 


Ralph  Leopold  Reappears  and  Helen 
Scoville  Makes  Her  Debut. 

Ralph  Leopold,  twice  heard  as  pianist 
j here  since  he  served  In  the  war,  and 


Miss  Cecil  Cowles  Recital. 

Miss  Cecil  Cowles  in  the  evening  pre. 

1,1  hCrS<ilf  as  a Pianist,  a you„B 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

T,M,T  yestrraaij 

ivlr.  Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  gave  the  New  York  public 
| an  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  the 
new  sort  of  music  which  is  making  by 
j a few  daring,  unscrupulously  daring, 
young  men  in  Italy  just  now.  Orches- 
tral music  has  never  had  a habitation 
in  Goethe’s  land  of  the  blossoming 
citron  and  orange.  It  was  the  cradle 
of  the  opera,  the  nursery  of  church 
music  undefiled  and  the  garden  in 
which  violin  and  organ  music  first 
put  forth  their  fragrant  blooms.  The 
cradle  of  music  oijce,  it,  somebody  has 
said,  has  remained  the  cradle  of  the 
art.  In  respect  of  what  for  more  than 
a century  and  a half  has  been  consid- 
ered the  highest  manifestation,  it  has 
been  practically  barren. 

Sgambati,  Martucci  and  a few  others 

lu-ve  ventured  into  the  neid  of  cham- 

. 


her  music  und  the  symphony,  tenta- 
I tively,  timidly  and  witnout  success. 

( Their  works  came,  passed  and  left  no 
sign.  The  child  that  has  been  born 
oi  the  spirit  pervading  the  world  to- 
day is  an  unruly  and  boisterous  brat, 
an  offspring  of  the  Neapolitan  slums 
recking  with  the  blood  and  filth  which 
fiuctified  operas  like  “A  basso  Porto,” 
which  New  York  heard,  and  a few  com- 
rariorlf.  from  the  hearing  of  which  we 
Lave  been  spared  by  a benevolent  and 

raciouS  Provident — to-  which  laud 
and  praise  and  gratitude,  in  ssecula 
Esaculorum,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Casella  Widely  Heralded 

Last  week  we  listened  to  Charpen- 
'' 'er’s  ‘ Impressions  of  Italy,”  a compo- 
sition by  a young  Frenchman  fresh 
j com  the  Conservatoire,  whose  sense  of 
euphony  was  unspoiled  and  whose  mind 
wad  tremulously  receptive  to  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  land  to  which  he 
had  been  sent  that  his  imagination 
might  feed  on  the  glories  of  its  his- 
toric past  and  the  natural  beauties  which 
shall  endure  forever.  From  his  fresh,  un- 
j conai .?  air  ode  omposUi  on,  full  of  the  fruits 
■M?  true  creative  geiyiis,  beautiful  sounds 
1%'oue  like  h fragrant  exhalation,  de- 
i.ghMng  the  ear,  quickening  the  fancy, 
! stirring  the  emotions  and  evoking  the 
{ images  which  ar^  Italy. 

Arc  those  images  only  a dream? 
| Tlie  composer  who  provided  the  food 
for  discussion  at  last  night’s  concert 
would  seem  to  want  us  to  think  so. 
Hit  name  , is  Casella,  and  critics  who 
;u'.\  . pushed  forward  so  impetuously 
that  they  have  overleaped  the  periph- 
ery of  the  world  of  art,  in  which  are 
» aril;,-,  beauty,  euphony,  symmetry  and 
the  supreme  aesthetic  law  of  repose, 
have  hailed  him  a genius.  We  heard 
come  of  his  compositions  a year  or 
; ,i  . :o  at  a concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society.  In  them  he  tried  to  make 
tin;  ;a  pictures  with  tones — pictures 
of  ponderous  engines  of  war,  creaking, 
ck  :...ing  and  thundering  over  the 
groaniflg  ground. 

He  tortured  the  instruments  of  the 
band  until  they  gave  out  shrieks  which 
| ’rocked  the  noises  of  tremendous  trac- 
[ tors.  The  composition  which  we  heard 
I last  night  he  calied  a rhapsody  and 
j entitled  it  “Italia.” 

Made  Up  of  Folk  Tunes 

We  have  no  desire  to  -attempt  to 
analyze  it  here.  Analysis  should  be  for 
the  professional  eye  alone.  Let  it  suf- 
fice that  it  is  made  up  out  of  Italian 
folk  tunes,  only  one  of  which  was 

familiar,  but  was  so  perverted  in  time 
and  rhythm,  so  beaten,  belabored, 
bruised,  clouted'  and  cudgeled,  that  it 
was  as  piteous  to  behold  as  Don 
Quixote  after  his  encounter  with  the 
windmills.  It  was  Denza’s  “Funiculi, 
ifunicula.” 

This  brisk  little  tune  was  so  beset 
by  other  themes,  so  mired  in  different 
keys  and  muddy,  dissonant  harmonies. 
Iso  racked  and  pulled  out  of  shape  and^ 
blown  about  by  the  blatant  brass,  that 
its  own  father  would  not  have  recog- 
nized  it. 

Of  the  other  tunes,  only  one  brought 
surcease  to  suffering  ear-drums  and 
suggested  an  evocation  of  beauty.  It 
! was  an  Easter  hymn,  sung  by  the  Eng- 
lish horn  to  murmurs  which  were  soft 
though  not  soothing. 

Perhaps  Signor  Casella  is  attempt- 
ing to  delineate  the  gibberings  of  a 
people  driven  mad  by  suffering  or 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  a murdered 
civilization. 

For  this  orgy  Mr.  Stokowski  pre- 
pared us  with  a scintillant  perform- 
ance of  Schubert’s  great  symphony  in 
C,  with  many  excellencies,  though  he 
indulged  in  breakneck  speed  in  the 
finale,  throwing  poetry  and  conti- 
nence to  the  winds  in  order  to  amaze 
with  the  skill  of  his  players— skill  to 
emulate  a tornado  in  its  rush.  Best 
from  the  blows  of  sound  dealt  by 
Casella  was  found  in  two  pieces  of 
music  by  Sibelius:  “The  Swan  of 

Tuonela”  and  “Finlandia.” 

|]  Italian  Music  Up-to-Date 

The  Italian  composers,  tired  of  mel- 
ody, euphony,  simplicity,  grace,  and 
all  the  other  qualities  that  have  here- 
tofore made  Italian  music  admired  and 
loved  throughout  the  world,  have  gone 
! in  for  complexity,  uncouthness,  obscu- 
rity, dissonance,  and  din  to  beat  tne 
band — the  jazz  brass  band.  But  they 
jare  amazingly  up  to  date.  Last  night 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  took  pos- 
j session  of  Carnegie  Hall  and  played 
(casella’s  Rhapsody  for  full  orchestra 
called  “Italia."  It  is  programme  music 
of  the  most  unblushing  sort.  The 
noisy,  turbulent  opening  part  echoes 
(the  actions  of  the  recent  strikers  in 
the  metal  works.  The  lugubrious 
wails  and  ululations  of  the  woodwind 
following  the  strike  are  echoes  of  the 
war.  Then  comes  a set  of  capricious 
(dances  by  Capri  goats,  and  finally  the 
(audience  is  thrilled  by  D'Annunzio's 
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f jetic  and  precipitous  entry  into 
ome  at  the  head  of  a Bolshevist 
Ly  a dynamite  explosion  pulver- 
izes what  is  left  of  the  old  Roman 

/F™e  arTthe  things  the  writer 
!Saw  while  Conductor  Stokowsky  and 
|ui^  well -trained  cohorts  were  perpe- 
1 1 rating  Casella's  Rhapsody.  Unfo  - 
' 1 unatelv  that  signor  never  intended  to 
express^ those  things  in  his  music.  The  | 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  does  not  favor 
ir«  New  York  admirers  with  a pro 
'gramme  book,  although  its  home 
Ses  have  an  excellent  one,  edited  J 
ibv  the  erudite  and  entertaining  Philip 
Ih  Goepp.  Mr.  Goepp  got  hold  of 
CaS  score  and  in  it  found  the] 
true  inwardness  of  this  musc  as  ; 
dicated  bv  the  compose!  himselt. 
“In  this  rhapsody  the  composer^  de- 
. j tn  roniure  up  a tonal  pictuie  of 
Stcifian  and  Neapolitan  life  (without 
wisS  to  use  an  actual  set  pro- 
LrammeV  the  former  in  the  play  of 

I tragedy  ’ superstition,  and  passion  un- 
lderthc  terrible  heat  of  the  sun  o. 
'fn  the  hell  of  the  sulphur  mines 

(zolfatare) . the  second  in  its  full  aban- 
don and  care-free  exuberance,  in  its  j 
mad  delirium  of  joy  amid  the  magical ; 
enchantment  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  > 
Casella  also  gives  a list  of  the  folk 
and  art  songs  he  has  cited  in  his 
rhapsodv,  among  them  a lover  s wild 
curse,  the  plaint  of  the  mine  workers, 
a Good  Friday  processional  hymn, 
and  other  things,  including  Denza's 
awful  “Funiculi,  Funicula,”  which 
Richard  Strauss  introduced  in  his 
“Aus  Italian,”  supposing  it  to  be  a 
stray  folk-tune.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  though  these  tunes 
are  introduced  in  Casella’s  “Italy”  it 
(gives  the  impression  of  being  almost 
'tuneless,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tunes  are  so  obscured  by  rhythmic 
and  harmonic  distortions  that  a care- 
less listener  would  never  even  suspect 
their  presence.  It  cannot  be  denied 
ithat  Casella’s  score  evinces  clever 
craftsmanship;  he  handles  the  or- 
chestral forces  with  adroitness,  but  he 
seems  to  have  no  personal  message  to 
convey,  and  he  is  certainly  on  the 
■wrong  track.  That  way  lies  not  the 
future  of  Italian  music — at  least,  let 
us  hope  it  doesn’t. 


MISS  GIVEN'S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Thelma  Given,  with  Richard 
Hageman  at  the  piano,  gave  a violin 
recital  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Miss 
Given,  who  is  an  Auer  pupil,  was  (first 
heard  here  two  seasons  ago.  Her  ad- 
mirable gifts  as  a performer  seemed  to 
give  much  pleasure  to  her  auditors  yes- 
terday. ’ There  Were  moments  of  tonal 
unsteadiness  in  Grieg’s  beautiful  G 
minor  sonata,  which  began  her  pro- 
gramme, but  her  work  throughout  the 


: I .nV*-  i • > if.  ! I’ : 1"|  mu.r  ... 

was  more  of  difficulty  successfully  over- 
otne  than  of  something  musically  \alu- 
ible  in  and  of  itself. 

Mr.  Mardones  sang  airs  L'om  Verdl  8 
' Sicilian  Vespers  ” and  Mozait  s Mar 
,-iage  of  Figaro,”  and  a e.™up  ° “Par'' 
ish  and  Basque  songs,  with  a voice  of 
Immense  power. 

John  Campbell’s  Recital. 

.John  Campbell,  tenor,  gave  a recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  that 
was  well  attended.  His  program  con 


of  her  best  playing  was  done  in  her  sec- 
ond number,  Chansssn's  “Poeme,”  where 
there  were  admirable  intonation  and  a 
fine  command  of  nuance.  -L 


gramme,  but  her  worK  tnrougnout  tne  j was  Well  attended,  ms  piusim.. 
composition  was  marked  by  color.  Some  lained,  besides  an  air  by  Handel,  groups, 
of  her  best  niavlng  was  done  in  her  sec-  „f  0id  Italian,  modern  French,  rollings, 

and  modern  English  songs.  Mr.  Camp-’ 
bell's  voice  is  one  of  good  possibilities, ; 
but  his  method  of  singing  is  not  such  as 
to  let  them  always,  or  often,  realized.  ] 
His  tones  are  frequently  constricted  and 
he  produces  them  in  such  a way  that 

Miss  Given  and  Lazaro  they  tend  to  be  fiat  injdtch.  j, 

'fi  Are  Heard  in  Recitals  Marines ^ of 

Programs  of  Both  Violinist  and  Instrument. 

Tenor  Marred  by  Pranks  „ concert 

Children  Ba8S  and  double  bass^a^  _ baSgf 

Ot  Uinaren  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  bass 

When  Miss  Thelman  Given  began  was  Jose  Mardones  of  the  Metropolitan 

Greig's  sonata  in  G minor  for  violin  opera,  and  the  ;g>leie„ti  was 
and  piano  yesterday  afternoon  at  Car-  the mnio  ^orello.  Mr.  Mardones  is  sol 
negie  Hall  she  was  a prey  to  tempera-  janl!|jar  a ginger  that  it  need  onlj  be 
ment.  Seemingly  striving  for  an  ex-,  noted  that  his  big  voice  jesounaea 
cessively  colorful  performance,  her  j powerfully  in  Aeolian i Hall  d 
abuse  of  tempo  rubato  made  difficulties!'  the  double  bass  sound  like 
for  her  accompanist,  Mr.  Richard 
Hageman,  and  she  herself  made  at 
least  one  faulty  entrance  at  the  begin- 


Cecile  <le  Horvath’s  Recital. 

The  "length”  of  music,  it  has  been 
observed,  has  nothing  to  do  with  +he| 
clock.  It  was  not  the  clock  nor  the]] 
music  that  made  Cesar  Francks  Pie- 
lude,  ria  and  Finale  ” seem  somewhat/ 
longer  than  usual,  as  Mrs.  Cc-clle  d*t 
orvath  played  it  at  her  recital  in  AeojJ 
llan  all  yestordaj  afternoon.  Perhaps* 

. it  was  chiefly  some  lack  of  imaginative! 
fire  on  the  pianist's  performance;  andl- 
this  was  to  be  observed  in  her  playingr 
of  some  of  the  other  pieces  on  her  pro-  • 
gram,  as  in  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  L. 

And  vet  Mrs  de  orvath  is  a player  ofi 
unusual  parts,  of  excellent  teehineal  fa-i 
i cility,  power  of  finger  and  of  arm  amd( 
fhe  understanding  of  how  to  use  if  for 
tonal  development;  of  rhythmic  feel-, 
ing ; of  intelligence;  of  analytical  pow- 
er. There  was  much  to  enjoy  in  her  re-  f 
cital  the  program  of  which  included, 
beside  the  pieces  mentioned,  more  t ho-  , 
pin,  including  cne  of  Liszt's  transscrlP-  I 
tions  of  his  songs  and  pieces  byy  De- 
bussy, Leschelizky  and  Saint  Saens. 
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j MISS  ELLEN  RUMSEY 

GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 


j Contralto  Sings  German  Songs 
Disguised  in  English.  < 

| Miss  Ellen  Rumsey,  contralto,  who  was 
] heard  last  season,  gave  a song  recital 
, yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

’ Sh^  presented  a safe  and  sane  pro- 
gramme. including  some  German  songs 
disguised  in  English.  Miss  Rumsey  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  the  unfinished  pupil 
class.  She  undoubtedly  had  studied  the 
art  of  singing  for  a considerable  time 
with  dubious  results.  Probably  her  most 
recent  efforts  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  forgetting  some  of  the  things 
she  learned  in  other  years. 

At  any  rate,  her  singing  was  a mixture 
of  excellences  and  defects.  When  she 
called  upon  her  charming  natural  voice 
for  volume  she  closed  her  throat  and 
strangled  her  tones.  When  she  formed 
her  tones  correctly,  as  she  did,  for  exc. 
ample,  throughout  Liszt’s  "Wanderer's 
Night  Song,”  they  were  full,  rich  and 
sonorous.  When  Miss  Rumsey  gets  her 
tone  production  completely  corrected  she 
undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  as  attrac- 
tive singer. 

She  has  a voice  of  individual  beauty,  ; 
an  easy  command  of  dynamics  when  she  j 
. does  not  force,  a generous  breath  sup-  j 
port,  not  always  well  managed,  and  a } 
reeling  for  interpretative  style.  Conrad  i 
Bos  was  at  the  piano  and  his.  accompa-  j 
niments  were  without  some  of  that  dell-  j 
j cacy  and  elegance  which  first  won  him  j 
consideration  here. 



LAZARO  SINGS  AT  CARNEGIE,  j 

Hipolito  Lazaro,  a Spanish  tenor  of  < 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gave  J 
I his  first  song  recital  here  In  Carnegie  i 
| Hall  last  evening.  His  large  audience,  ! 
!■;  which  naturally  included  many  of  his 
|V  countrymen,  filled  the  auditorium.  His 
i I programme  included  airs  by  Handel,  a 
K.  j varied  selection  of  operatic  airs,  Spanish 
5 songs,  and  lyrics  by  American  writers. 
t j as  a whole  his  list  made  no  severe  de- 
li mands  upon  his  powers  of  interpretation. 

1 He  sang  such  number  as  "Care  Selve” 
Is..]  with  a generally  well  sustained  legato, 
j although  his  diction  was  poor.  In  the 
' I operatic  numbers  and  Spanish  songs  he 
■ j was  quite  at  ease,  and  sang  with  a lav- 
ish  display  of  tone,  sentiment  and  dra- 
matic feeling.  His  natural  voice,  which 
i I jg  of  fine  power  and  beauty,  especially 
In  the  high  tones,  would  give  more  pleas- 
I ure  if  it  were  better  controlled.  Last 
night  he  often  forced  it  to  the  extent 
| that  his  tones  became  hoarse.  But  much 
of  hi3  singing  was  brilliant  and  it  great- 
ly pleased  the  audience. 


ning  of  the  second  movement.  Her;, 
tone  was  fitful  as  a flickering  flame, 

I now  rasping,  now  submerged  with  a 
I curious  whispering  quality,  particu- 
larly throughout  the  first  movement, 
which  made  for  mystery,  but  was 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  character  ot 
the  work. 

Perhaps  the  violinist  was  nervous,, 
perhaps  she,  with  a certain  portion  ot; 
the  autdience,  was  disturbed  by  the 
antics  df  a small  boy  who  sat  near  the 
stage  and  between  intervals  of  rattling 
the  program  vigorously  exchanged  raa- 
ternal  confidences  suitable  only  to  the  I 
privacy  of  the  home.  Of  course,  it  is  ; 
an  excellent  thing  for  parents  to  be- 
I gin  cultivating  the  musical  taste  ot 
their  offspring  at  an  early  age,  but 
I small  and  obviously  unmusical  children 
1 should  be  checked  in  the  cloak  rooms 
i of  concert  halls  or  a certificate  o 
good  behavior  required  for  admittance. 

At  any  rate,  and  whatever  the  cause 
Miss  Given  did  not  find  herself  untl 
the  second  piece,  Chausson’s  Poeme. 
/I  This  she  olayed  with  a gracious  quality 
of  tone  and  a good  deal  of  under- 
standing. Other  numbers  were  by  De- 
bussy, Sinding,  Auline,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  Paganini,  Grasse  and  Brahms.  _ 

In  the  evening  during  HiPOlitb  La-  j 
zaro’s  recital  at  the.  same  hall,  there  j 
was  another  childish  disturber  of  the  j 
peace,  this  time  sea  ted  in  a box,  but  j 
the  tenor's  stentorian  tones  were  only 
mildly  intercepted.  It  is  a pity  that  ,1 
Mr.  Lazaro  is  given  to  forcing  a nat- 
! urally  agreeable  lyric  voice.  In  his 
I efforts  to  appear  vocally  robust  he  im- 
pairs the  qutlity  of  his  upper  tones 
: and  makes  his  lower  tones  sound  husky, 
j In  a program  largely  made  up  of  oper- 
atic arias,  in  which  he  more  than  took 
advantage  of  every  oyyprtunitv  to  sac- 
rifice quality  to  size,  his  best  work  was 
done  in  Handel's  “Care  Selve”  and  in 
three  Spanish  tones,  Alvarez  s La 
Partida”*and  “Granada”  and  Valverde’s 
“Clavelitos.” 

Jn  the  afternoon,  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
Miss  Ellen  Rumsey,  a mezzo  soprano 
with  a pretty  voice,  sang  an  unpreten- 
tious program  effectively. 

cz/~  2-  /‘fZ-*  '’ 

By  Richard  Aldrich  1 | 


Richard  ibyS^r  virtuosi  are  by  no  means 
I numerous  and  historians  tell  in  JeyeJ 
i|  ential  terms  of  the  extraordinary  doings 
j Dragonetti  and  Bottesini.  let  pe 
formers  on  the  biggest  ot  fiddles  are  not 
wholly  unknown  to  this  country.  In  th 
season  of  1904-5  one  Jirsky,  Hie  pfin- 
cipal  double  bass  player  of  the  1 1 us 
burg  Orchestra,  Emil  Paur  conductor  I 
played  with  the  orchestra  m its ho™ 
city  a concert  piece  written  by  Sie 

n'o‘n1,Mmcha9hei9#.  in  Mendelssohn 
Mall  there  was  a concert  by  Modiste 
AUoo.  trombonist ; Frank  Kuchynka 
double  bass,  and  Irving  Hassell,  pianist. 
There  being  no  trio  for  these  instru- 
ments, the  artists  contented  themselves 

with  solos.  Mr.  Kuchynka  performed  a 

potpourri  of  airs  from  The  Baiterea 
1 Bride”  and  also  some  Chopin,  while  ev 
Slgismund  Stojowski  was  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  repertoire  of  th® 

Like  his  predecessors  Mr  ^ '0  last 
j evening  played  on  a ; small  douh*® 

; and  used  a ’cello  bow.  His  melodic 
; utterances  were  naturally  confined  a. 
most  entirely  to  the  first • ~ of 
which  the  scale  was  extended  by  well 
produced  harmonics.  For  the  res 
was  heard  sounded  much  as  it  might 
when  delivered  by  a full  grown  ’cello 
I Mr.  Torello  played  well,  but  it  d d 
; appear  that  the  audience  was  sreatly 
1 moved  by  the  exhibition.  The  double 
I bass  is  a solemn  instrument  and  as 
j soloist  is  much  given  to  complainings. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


A Double  Bass  Virtuoso. 

There  was  the  singular  Pleasure  of- 
fered last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hai 
•listening  to  a virtuoso  on  th«_do*b 
3ass  \ recital  was  given  by  Jos6  Mar 
tones,  basso,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  with  Antonio  Torello. 
oass.  Like  Mr.  Mardones,  Mr.  Torello 
,B  a Spaniard  and  is  said  to  have  won 
renown  in  his  own  country.  Their  pro- 
gram alternated  pieces  for  the  plajer 
Ind  the  singer  till  the  last  number, 
which  was  an  aria,  “ Per  Questa  Bella 
Kano,”  by  Mozart,  for  the  two  together. 
Virtuosos  on  the  ungainly  .instrument 

^tr^Tre^cT1 ‘buf 

a verTlong  memiry  to  recall  a virtuo- 
so’s performance  in  Mendelssohn  Hall, 
and  there  are  large  fragments  of  mmsi 
1 cal  historv  dealing  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  Bottesini  and  Dragonetti.  anu 

more  recently  of  Kussewitzkl  who  was 

represented  by  a piece  on  last  night 

PM?.aTorello  is  an  accomplished  vlrtu-| 
nso  on  his  instrument.  He  uses  a small  I 
sized  double  bass  with  three  strings,  j 
whose  tone  on  the  highest  one  aP|>roxi- j 
„vttpo  that  of  the  cello.  ■^is,,11.Dcraiir'J 
in  Mv  use  of  harmonics  is  striking.  H i 
affects  florid  passages  quite  as  much 
as  the  confirmed  ’cello  yu'tuoso.  the 
-double  bass  requiring  considerably  moj 

quite  Cas  ungainly, 

iniscent  of  the  caperl  o double  bass  is 


The  recent  concert  matinee  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  John  Philip  Sousa 
and  his  band  in  the  Chicago  Auditorium  j 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  a musical 
sensation,  and  the  city  police  reserves 
were  called  out  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  ticket  holders  to  tbe  lobby. 

At  noon  the  last  coupon  and  admission 
ticket  had  been  sold  and  the  box  office 
was  closed  at  noon,  but  the  clamberin„ 
crowd  grew  and  refused  to  depart  men 
when  told  that  the  last  inch  of  stnuj 
room  as  well  as  every  seat,  had  be<  n 
sold.  The  concert  itself,  including  five 
I new  march  numbers  by  tbe  great  band- 
master. was  overshadowed  by  tbe  tumul- 
tuous ovation  given  to  Sousa.  This  was 
the  largest  audience  that  ever  paid  to  en 
ter  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  the  concert 
following  a week  in  St.  Louis,  Evans-  i 
ville  Terre  Haute,  Spnngfielo  and 
Peoria  where  the  March  King  and  his 
band  played  to  over  $28,000  tor  the  five 
towns  named. 

/ 'J*'* 

ME.  DE.  HORVATH’S  RECITAL,  j 

ShOW8  Musical  Feeling,  !’!«>«  I 
Well,  lmt  Misses  Fire. 

lime.  Cecile  de  Horvath,  formerly  1 1 


Many  things  might  be  said  of  the 
concert  given  by  two  Spanish  gentle- 
men and  artists  in  Aeolian  Hall,  but 
the  most  obvious  thing  is  that  in  one 
feature  it  was  wholly,  completely,  en- 
tirely and  unqualifiedly  novel.  Senor 
Jose  Mardones  sang  some  opera  aim 
and  songs,  but  Senor  Mardones  has 
foi  some  years  been  an  admired  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany— perhaps  the  most  admired  basso 
since  Edouard  de  Reske  and  Pol  Plan- 
ton  left  us. 

So  of  him  there  is  no  need  of  sfty- ( 
ing  more  than  that  he  did  not  endure 
the  test  of  the  concert  room  as  well 
as  he  does  that  of  the  lyric  theater, 
that  his  voice  was  more  stentoriously 
voluminous!  than  refined  in  quality 
and  that  his  vocal  caperings,  when  he 
tried  to  caper  (as  in  “Se  vuol  ballare,” 
from  Mozart’s  “Nozze  di  Figaro”', 
were  not  so  graceful  as  those  of  his 
companion,  Antonio  Torello,  whose ’in- 
strument was  not  the  voice,  but  the 
double-bass  viol. 

It  was  he  who  provided  the  novel 
element  of  the  entertainment.  We 
question  if  there  were  a dozen  people 
in  the  room  who  had  ever  before  list- 
ened to  solos  on  what  irreverent  boys 
have  been  known  to  call  a “bull-fiddle.”  | 
Fifty  years  ago  Signor  Bottesini,  who  ) 
is  set  down  in  the  books  as  one  of  the 
greatest  performers  upon  the  contra- 
bass that  ever  lived  (Dragonetti  being 
tbe  other),  came  to  New  York,  but  it 
was  as  fellow  conductor  with  Arditi  of 
a famous  Italian  opera  company;  and  if 
he  gave  any  performances  on  his  grave 
I and  unwieldy  instrument  the  fact  has 
; escaped  our  reading  of  the  records. 

From  what  the  books  tell  us  of  his 
playing,  however,  we  imagine  that  in 
more  respects  thgn  one  Senor  Torello 
resembles  Bottesini  more  than  the  mar- 
velous Dragonetti,  who  inspired  not 
only  the  admiration  and  friendship  of 
Beethoven,  but  also  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  bass  recitatives,  which  are  a 
unique  feature  of  the  master’s  D miner 
symphony — the  bridge  built  to  connect 
the  instrumental  and  vocal  regions  of 
the  symphonic  art. 

Dragonetti  used  the  full-sized  or- 


dav afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  /,  1 1 
nroKrammo  contained  Cesar  Francks 
|!S  Aria  and  Finale.”  the  iney.t- 
! able  group  of 

1 K d”va  h is  * those  pianists 

r 6 lie r "if e r f o r iri a n c e of  the  Franck  music  | 
for  ins  ance.  showed  understanding  and  j 
a certain  degree  of  musical  feeling. 


chestral  instrument,  with  its  horma  j 
strings;  Bottesini  a smaller  instru- 
ment, equipped  with  harp  strings. 
Senor  Trorello,  we  think,  has  folio* e 
him  in  this  particular,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  we  account  for  th.e  niarvels 
which  he  performed  last  night.  _ Hi 

tone 'was  like  that  of  a lat ^ violon- 
cello, and  as  Senor  Casals  can  play 
violin  concertos  on  his  cello,  so  we 
imagine  that  Senor  Torello  m’gnt  p-ay 
Beethoven’s  ’cello  sonatas  on  his  double 

b3ms  cantilena  as  well  as  bis  rapid 
nassage  work,  indeed,  is  all  placed  high 
up  on’the  second  and  third  str1"^*’ 
the  latter  is  always  clean  and  oleaq  f 
not  always  just  in  intonation.  Besides 
that  he  produces  harmonics,  aiti.- 
as  well  as  natural,  with  apparent  ea-e, 
mixes  bowed  and  pizzicato  tones,  and 
double  stopping  and  arpeggios  zei sm 
inconvenience  him  no  "lore  than  they 
do  the  ordinary  violoncello 

The  effect  is  agreeable,  though  we 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  instru 
ment  was  less  nobly  employed  by  him 
than  it  is  in  the  orchestra,  "here  it  is 
never  called  upon  for  such  did' oes 
but  gives  out  tones  whicn  form  the 
foundation  on  which  the  entRe  ofehes- 
tral  structure  rests,  and  where  its 
deep  pizzicati  produce  the  effect^  as 
we  believe  Berlioz  said,  ol  S S 

heSefior6  Torello  played  a fantwy_  of 
bis  own  composition,  and  - little 

shorter  pieces,  including  a o'ot  « 
waltz  by  Koussewitzki,  a Russian  coi 
league,  who  of  recent  ^ ^ 

voted  himself  more  to  conducting  than 
performing.  


Qtfip 

I mss  MELLISH'S  RECITAL. 

R Soprani)  o t Metropolitan  Opera 

J ton. pony  Heard  nt  Aeolian  Hall. 

Julius  Canaan  declared  that  he  would 
| rathor  be  the  first  man  In  a village  than 
i i oecond  man  In  Rome.  Possibly  a 
similar  feeling  prompted  Miss  Mary  Mel- 
lish,  one  of  the  miner  Ropranos  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  to  give  a song 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 
There  at  least  she  was  the  prima  donna., 
and  in  the  brilliance  of  the  footlights, 
with  no  Farrars  or  Muzos  to  nterfere, 
sang  Handel,  Lully,  Mozart,  Brahms, 
Strauss  and  other  masters  to  her  heart’s 
c ontent,  whla  Conrad  Bos  caressed  the 
keys  of  a gentle  piano  softer  and  milder 
than  the  plangent  orchestra  of  Papi  or 
Moranzonl. 

Miss  Hellish  looked  .very  well,  and 
from  time  to  time  souhded  so.  But  not 
a. ways.  More  of  the  time  her  strong 
penetrating  voice  was  avid  In  qua’ity 
and  uniertain  as  to '.piare.  Her  Intona- 
tlon  was  nlehrate,  but  beyond  that  there 
was  little  to  praise.  She  betrayed  in  a 
Mozart  air  a sad  inability  to  sing  a 
sralo  and  in  other  nhmbors  a lack  of 
style.  In  short,  her  song  recital  was 
the  work  of  a singer  possessing  little 
command  of  the  niceties  of  her  art  The 
ahdience  w4s  friendly.  Even  some  of 
nor  opera  associates  appladded  her. 

MISS  HOMAIM5  PLAYS. 

The  piano  recital  which  Miss  Ninon 
Romaine  gape  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hail  had  one  merit  which 
should  have  especial  notice.  She  de- 
voted her  programme  to  the  works  of  the 
three  masters  most  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  romantic  movement  in 
Piano  music.  Sehuman,  ifhopln  and 
Liszt,  instead  of  trying  to:  sweep  the 
whole  range  of  composition./  Last  win- 
ter much  Sehuman  was  played,  but  thus 
far  In  the  present  season  there  has  been 
less  Tills  is  probably  a good  thing  for 
Schumann  as  well  as  for  many  of  the 
pianists,  for  few  of  them  can  adequately 
reveal  the  beauties  of  his  compositions. 

S\,R,°malne  disP!a>T<l  certain  quali- 
ties which  explained  her  attempt.  She 
had  tone  and  touch  both  well  suited  to 
the  moods  of  Sehuman  and  Chopin.  She 
Mnrff  evidences  of  artistic  apprecia- 
tion of  their  music,  too,  but  her  achieve- 
ments fell  short  of  her  intentions.  She 

im^th„Cl\,ery  ,thC  rhy8hmic  incisiveness 
and  tiie  delicate  gradation  of  forte  re- 
quisite to  clearly  drawn  interpretations. 
Per.iaps  also  a larger  command  of  the 
Ringing  resources  of  the  piano  would 
have  been  helpful.  i 

By  Richard  Aldrich  | 


Miss  Mary  Mellish’s  Song  Recital. 
Miss  Mary  Mellisli,  who  for  a couple 
of  yep rs  has  been  heard  in  minor  so- 
prano rOles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  appeared  last  evening  iri  a song 
recital,  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  operatic 
singer  is  not  happy  until  she  achieves 
one.  ’1J  ie  audience  was  large  and  friend- 
ly ant}  had  much  applause  for  her  per- 
formance of  a program  built  on  familiar 
lines,  though  the  numbers  themselves 
wenvfar  from  hackneyed,  it  began  with 
air.-t  by  Handel,  Lully  and  Mozart,  and 
continued  with  a group  of  French  songs, 
another  of  songs  by  Brahms  and 
S,j-auss,  and  ended  with  a group  chiefly 
A merican.  - . 

1 Kiss  Mellish’s  voice  is  one  *of  excellent 
potentialities,  but  her  vocal  studies  have 
n t> t been  successful  in  giving  her  sure 
<■  .tnmand  of  it  or  placing  it  unerringly 
v there  its  tones  are  given  a chance  to 
sound  to  their  best  advantage.  There 
fge  too  frequently  passages  where  the 
yoice  is  pinched  and  the  quality  of  t-he 
tone  is  injuriously  affected. 

She  sings  in  a sincere  and  unaffected 
manner,  and  is  not  unsuccessful  In  giv- 
ing characteristic  expression  to  certain 
of  her  songs. 

Ninon  Romuines  Piano  Recital. 

Ninon  Romaine,  an  American  ianist 
who  has  studied  in  Berlin  and  layed  in 
■Germany,  gave  her  first  New  York 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
.Aeolian  Hall,  in  which  she  presented  a. 
Aerogram  of  music  by  Schumann,  Chopin 
-and  Liszt.  She  plays  with  repose, 
ihacility  and  fluency,  not  always  with 
technical  accuracy,  but  without  much 
deep  feeling  for  the  music  and  without 
lingering  much  over  its  poetical  sig- 
nificance or  the  romantic  implications 
of  the  three  romantics  who  engaged  her 
attention.  In  her  pieces  by  Chopin,  the 
A flat  ballade,  three  etudes  and  the  A 
flat  polonaise,  her  rubato  was  a dis- 
turbing Infraction  of  the.  rhythm. 


Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  playing  is~~an  ex- 
tremely personal  expression,  fascinating 
in  its  purity,  its  clarity,  its  poetical  feel- 
ing ; playing  of  much  distinction.  Insln- 
uating  rather  than  imposing,  concerned  | 
-]  solely  with  the  spirit  of  the  music.  Ho  1 

|i  Possesses  style  in  the  finer  sense;  and 

7 his  beauty  of  tone,  subtle  feeling  for 

i rhythm  and  polished  mechanism  are  a 
) delight  in  a world  where  subtlety,  dls-  i 
j tinctlon  and  polish  are  nbne  too  common, 
j Mr.  Gabrllowitsch 's  program  was  of 
unusual  composition  in  some  respects 
j Beethoven’s  sonata  in  B flat,  Op.  22,  Is  I 
l very  little  affected  by  pianists  in  public, 
-but  is  music  of  ingratiating  charm,  which 
with  a sense  of  the  intimacy 
that  belongs  to  it  as  chamber  music.  So  I 
too,  is  the  “Novelette"  from  Schu- 
j mann’s  “ Bunte  Blatter,”  Op.  09.  Quite 
unfamiliar,  but  a brilliant  piece,  charac- 
teristic of  some  of  Schumann’s  moods, 
original  In  its  rhythmic  impress,  which  / 
Mr.  Gabrllowitsch  played  with  grea^  , 
gusto  and  clear  articulation.  So  is  ! 
Chopins  “ Tarantelle  M unfamiliar,  but! 
more  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  one  of  his  1 
weaker  productions,  and  all  the  pianist’s  I 
verve  could  not  make  it  seem  really  1 
worth  while.  And  Weber's  rondo,  called 
. Va.  u,let6>,  has  Perhaps  been  voted 
Mr.  O.bX’wli.S-1,  ikS"'"'""1  "M’r 

erst;  jssss 

manner  than  that  In  which  it  is  usually 
fn  Til.W1r  mu.ch  Pianissimo,  especially 
in  the  figuration  that  encircles  the 
mne°hJy'i  The  fuglle  was  delivered  with 

StoaiC  eaTh!  and  ^ith  a flns'y  built 
cumax:  Schumann's  “ Arabesoue  ” 

fitted  closely  into  the  mood  of  the  oc- 
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venth  that  Mr.  Dumi 
afternooi  i — Mali  piers 
dal  Ver.iV  second 
Uaenss  piano  cone 
played  by  Matilda  1. 

Locus  is  one  of  the 
Spring,  when  Air.  B 
find  native  composers  and 
ners,  being  more  successful  with' 
•i.ifoi r.'i's  than  with  the  oorn- 
Shc  is  said  to  be  If  years  old. 
undoubtedly  a gifted  child,  suck 
•e  are  always  many  of:  but,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  she  i not 
play  Saint-Saens’s  concerto  to 
that  goes  to  hear  the  music, 
to  be  amazed  at  the  spestaelc 
i doing  what  children  arc  sup- 
unable  to  do. 
pected  muscular  strength 
considerable  t eeh- 
no  t enough  really 
lilties  of  the  con- 
ing of  it,  in  the 
. most,  was  crude 
, — ulct  not  be  expect- 
'd to  ze  otherwise.  It  was  a perform- 
mce  that  should  not  have  been  coun- 
■nanced  by  the  powers  controlling  the 
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Gabriel  Engel’s  Recital. 

Gabriel  Engel,  a young  American  vio- 
linist who  gave  a recital  here  last  sea- 
sen  reappeared  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall  In  a recital  in  which  he  played  1 
with  Giuseppe  Bamboschak,  pianist  I 
Beethoven’s  C minor  sonata  for  piano! 
and  violin,  Bruch's  Adagio  Appassion- 
Rvhnor  concerto  by  Professor  Cornelius  I 
75rb7  ' an.ar.rape:ement  of  Schumann's  i 
, G a.rte  imelodie,  originally  for  four; 

| Tschaiko vsk y?  Ry  W™  °o£-  1 

Mr.  ,E.n^  ,3.  Playing  was  only  moder- 
ately interesting  and  was  scarcely  lifted 
fWn'wiw  Ieve,1  of  mecH°crity  by  anv- 
he  f,i7]a  lriaHes  a performance  upon 
the  violin  worth  while.  1 


CM 


course  of  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. whose  Thisiness  iL  is  to  present 
the  most  artistic  performances  it  can. 
The  audience,  of  course,  was  Indulgent 
and  enthusiastic  and  recalled  the  child 
several  times. 

Malipier’s  set  of  three  pieces  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
and  are  enough  to  place  hip  definitely 
at  the  extreme  left  among-  tlie  composers 
of  the  day.  They  also  so  in  to  place 
him  r.~  one  who.  when  die  wrote  them, 
bed  singularly  little  Vo  say.  Jt  might  be 
endured  that  his  harmonies  are  " more 
dissonant  " than  in  the  first  set  pub- 
lished under  the  same  title,  ns  an  ad-, 
miring  critic  Is  quoted  as  saying:  or 
that  the  orchestra  should  play  in  two 
key.'  it  once,  if  ho  would  orjv  express 
something  in  it  worth  while-  But  Ids 
themes  are  so  poor  in  substance,  so 
ineffective,  that  they  do  not  ;<et  far. 

. The  first  movement  represents  a " di.a- 
gogue  of  the  bells."  never  s -vert  1 j he- 

I gill  with  and  much  jangled  out  of  tune, 
through  some  futile  ingenuity  of  instru- 
mental timbres.  "The  cypresses  and 
the  wind."  the  second  'movement,  is 

a fantastic  vision  ” in  which  musical 
expression  holds  a very  subordinate 
place,  while 'the  intention  to  caricature  i 
suggested  as  the  motive  of  " the  rustic 
festival."  the  strict  movement,  is  not! 
la  bit  more  evident  thaii  in  the  other  i 
two. 

j These  pieces  were  played  with  much  ! 
energy  and  attention  to  the  intended! 
i effects  of  color.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  : 
,11  an  unfair  proportion  of  tint*  available  I 
: tor  rehearsal  might  have  boeh  spent  I 
1 upon  Malipiei'o,  to  the  detriment  of  I 
Beethoven ; for  the  performance  of  the 
eighth  symphony  was  rather  rough,  es- 
pecially the  first  movement:  rather  rede 
and  cold  in  tone.  But  Mr.  Bodanzky 
took  tile  tempos  sensibly  anil  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feeling  of  the  music,  and 
imparted  much  spirit. 


New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  season  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  begun  yesterday 
afternoon  with  the  first  of  its  Aeolian 
Hall  concerts.  The  orchestra  and  Mr. 

Damrosch  then  made  their  first  appear-  i 
ance  since  returning  from  their  Euro-  i 
pean  trip,  in  which  they  spread  among  ! 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  a 
knowledge  of  how  symphonic  music  is  I 
celebrated  in  New  York. 

There  was  a reminder  of  r V.  i - ij 
Pamphlet  inclosed  in  the  program  giv-  ?™S/1Ven  last  ni 

Ing  an  account  of  the  journey  and  what  1 1 ,'farde“’  Liu'Ze  as  is  the  auditorium  of 
was  played  on  it ; and  a reprint  of  many 
of  the  critical  notices  written  in  the 
.European  press  about  the  performances 
carefully  selected,  after  the  manner  of 
managers.  Orchestra  and  conductor 
were  warmly  welcomed,  and  Mr.  Dam- 


/Fh-st  of  Julius  Hopp’s  Musical 
Entertainments  Proves  Hug'e 
Success. 

The  first  of  a series  of  popular  con-  * 
certs,  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Hopp, 
was  given  last  night  in  Madison  Square  ( 


rosch  had  to  acknowledge  repeatedly  the 
applause  in  which  the  greeting  was' con- 
veyed. 

The  program  comprised  Beethoven's 
| seventh  symphony  and  works  by  French 
and  Belgian  composers;  Fan  re's  suite 
I Masques  el  Bergamasques,”  played 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  : Lekeu's 
Adagio  tor  strings,  and  an  orchestral 
movement  from  Franck's  cantata  " The 
Redemption.” 

Faurd’s  suite  is  in  four  movements, 
an  overture,  minuet,  gavotte  and  pas- 
toral. The  mood  established  bv  the 
I overture  is  one  of  gayoty  and  tuneful- 
rcss  qi»te  as  if  modern  ideas  had  nev 
entered  in 
! sometimes 
j tunefulne, 

and  gayette.  The  pastoral  is  a |jtu,. 
mope  serious  in  tone  and  suggests  at  ! 

SB  Sts  I 

„»<rV  t JSEtSX  i 

beautiful  and  poetically 


the  great,  theatre,  it  was  comfortably 
hl:ed  with  music  enthusiasts  who  had  1 
come  to  hear  the  splendid  program  that  ' 
"ns  given.  The  symphony  orchestra  ! 
"as  under  the  direction  of  Nahan  ! 

f7,77k°’  iWho  was  iu  Particularly  good  [ 
foim,  and  gave  a splendid  performance  ! 
8l,e8t  soloist  of  the  eveuiu-  w-.J  I 

1 Meh'o'rf  l>IUZn’  leadiD£  soprano  of  the  ! 

I Meti opohtan  Opera  Company.  She  san- 

{j’arte  e d’amour”  fi-Lm 
l ucum  s Bosca  in  a way  that  hrr>ii«’hf- 
a storm  of  applause  from  her  hearers 
Florence  MaeBeth,  eoloratura  soprano 
t f 7r  ^dllcaS°  Opera  Company  and  1 
Jose  Mardones,  basso  of  the  Metrono  i 

fgrp  : 

V™.  Pr°sr&m  also  included  the  fol- 


in  it  tha 


j Walter  Damroscli  had  a r'l'eiu 
| novelty  on  the  programme  of  the  S.  i 
j phony  Society’s  opening  conn  . 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  -a  a 
in  the  evening  Artur  Bodanzky  had  - 


i 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


conceived,  but  there  is  also  mm-ii  h7'V  *n  f^e  evening  Artur  Bodanzky  had  ., m 
seems  confused  and  uncertain  that  I Italian  novelty  on  tin-  National  b;.'tii- 

toucho?  aaSmlste.-°  howl's.  Pr<'&™ae  in  ' 


Ossip  GabriJowitsgh's  Recital. 

Ossip  Gabrllowitsch  left  his  orches- 
| tra  In  Detroit  long  enough  yesterday  to 
| give  a piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
j Lovers  of  piano  playing  In  New  York 
||  should  be  grateful  to  the  Detroit  Or- 
! chestra  that  it  can  be  left,  on  occasion, 

I and  that  its  training  is  not  so  exacting 
as  entirely  to  abstract  its  conductor 
from  the  form  of  musical  art  by  which 
[ he  is  best  known  in  this  city. 


J touch  of  a master,  however  mm  h it 
may  show  the  gleams  of  a gerii™  T) 

| ^extract  from  "The  Redemption”  D 

,‘inntffi  s9Tlor0 us  piece  of  music 

l doubtless  having  some  descriptive 

I 7 n'%  Cantala’  ^^I'tandht 

j by  itself.  U °'Yn  feel 

) i_The  Paying:  of  the 
\ Shows  some  new  face.' 

) tone  and  for 
] There 

Phony,  ■ hi  eh  Mr.  “Damrosch 

ti,etre  i and  rhy'-hmic  InciMNcm-ss 
h this  hHi'mPStra  sti"  'Hn,n<1's  -xoesaiv 
tion  1 Passages  of  full  orchestra 


bo  heard 

orchestra,  which  ; 
..  ■ was  excellent  In 

the  most  part  in  finish, 
some  roughness  in  the  s.vm- 
P layed  . 


National  Symphony  ori 
The  National  Symphony 


,str:i 


On 


».  - s v.v'liestra 

f its  fourth  evening  concert  vester 

day  in  Carnegie  Hall,  at  which  the  pn- 
aram  comprised  Rothes  cm  eighth 


negic:  Hall.  The  French  comi.nsiti 
was  Faure's  suite  '’Masques  et  Borg  •- 
I masques,"  the  Italian  was  Maiiru  ro’s 
S “Impressioni  dal  Vero”  (second  oiios). 
f Neither  of  the  two  was  worth  import- 
f ing. 

M.  Faure  is  one  of  the  most  liigidy 
j honored  musicians  in  France.  H ■ .-no- 
il ceeded  Massenet  and  Dubois  in  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  and  lie  ia-  been 
busy,  too.  with  his  pen.  Of  in-  bom-,! 
positions  few  are  familiar  over  neie. 

The  quality  of  the  suite  play,  d , os- 
terday  explains  why.  it  eon;::sl:»  of 
four  orchestral  number;;  fro.)',  a one-, 
act  comedic  lyrique.  it  may  no  ad- 
mitted that  as  Otto  Kiukeldey  rmnrks 
it  has  "the  grace  of  Rameau,  fhu 
iranslucenco  .of  Haydn,  tlio  tomb  ruesa 


jol.  Mozart,  all  handled  with  ,],(■<  , , r, 
mastery.”  But  it  lacks  what  th.ee 
j masters  had.  original  melodic  id, a-; 
ana  without  original  melodic  ideas 
music:  can  make  its  wav,  unless  aided 
f hy  sensational  methods,  which  <;  dui.i- 
[ Urbain  Faiirn  would  scorn.  Possihl v a 
hrench  orchestra  and  a Parhan  con- 
cinctor  might  have  made  the  suim  seem 
shorter,  it  was  preceded  by  Beotho- 
V(“s  seventh  symphony,  and  followed 
by  Lekeu’s  Adagio  for  st-mg.i  mid 
1 i anck  s “Redemption.”  Mr.  Danu  oscl. 
and  his  men  were  cordially  applauded 
hv  an  audience  which  filled  Aeolian 
Ha  l,  though  then,  was  no  soloist 
Carnegie  Hall  also  hold  i ianre  an- 
hence,  ready  to  hear  the  Mai :p!e:-o 
liovehy,  as  well  as  Boethox  on’s  eighth,- 
! 7rn,i1<tn-v  :':nl  the  C!  minor  concerto  I 
ot  bamit-Sacris,  with  pretty  Miss  ; 
| i-ocu^  at  the  piano.  This  little  girl  i 
, fourteen  made  a grea ■ hit  with  I 

i he  audience.  .She  was  recalled  ..l,,mt  | 
! a cloze,1  time;  and  every  time  she  I 

■ oft  the  stage  she  carried  away) 
two  armfuls  of  the  flowers  that  had  ! 
hoen  sent  up  to  her.  She  has  re- 
markable strength  to,  one  of  her  age! 
f,'!7  ,77'  • aml  she  didn’t  seem  to  ho  i 
Doubled  in  the  least  by  the  nervous-! 
nesse,  to  be  expected  at  a first  public  1 
appearance.  It  would  have  been 
wise  to  postpone  this  d<$but  a few 
years;  for,  while  technically  (lever, 
hei  Playing  of  the  French  niaster- 
"urk  did  not  disclose  the  beauties  of 
thought,  style,  and  polish  that  abound 
!n  'I-  Mr-  Bodanzky  also  failed  to 
convey  the  real  French  message  and 
he  laid  altogether  too  heavy  a hand 
on  the  orchestra!  part. 

A French  admirer  (Henri  Prunihrcs) 
ol  h raneescoM.ilipiero,  whose  "Impres- 
sioni dal  Vero”  closed  this  concert, 
lo w,rms  .u?  1hat  “between  lyio  and 
1’13  Malipiero  became  worried  by  the 
repeated  assertions  from  hi*  friends 
(that  ho  was  crazj.  He  ended  by 
| doubting  himself  and  his  aspirations. 

I He  took  fright  at  musical  ideas  which 
j haunted  him;  he  forced  himself  to 
jcha.se  them  away.”  Not  all  of  them. 

! surely : the  "Impressioni"  played  last 
Inight  belong  to  the  years  'l91)-13; 

her  would  s '"in  crazy  to  us'  had  we 
nor  become  accustomed  to  that  sort 
°t  tiling-  through  the  noble  efforts 
oi  the  futurists  of  Germany,  France 
and  America,  m Paris  last  season 
one  or  Malipiero's  works  was  hissed. 
Wo  are  more  good-natured.  Last 
night  s audience  received  the  first 
two  parts  in  siience.  while  the  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  feeble  Tt  isn’t 
worth  while  getting-  excited  or  vitu- i 
prrative  about  such  experiments  ini 
dissonants]  orchestral  writing  Who-.- 
they  are  accompanied  by  melodic  in- 
spiration, as  in  the  case  of  Btra-I 
vn  dvy.  they  are  not  only  pardonable  j 
but  even  enjoyable,  but  Malipiero  is  I 
not  a melodist.  The  humorous  touch! 
s unwittingly  given  by  M.  Prunieres 
"hen  he  says  that  “Malipiero  do.»s  I 
not  hesita.e  to  have  recourse  to  the! 

s1idersCT‘ nam  Ch0,'tIs  vvIle”  ^ non-! 

siders  it  necessary.”  F.videntlv  he  I 
todonso°f  en  COnsW-  "necessary" : 

iSK5«r  z «r 

called  'Dialogue  of  the  Bells,”  which 

Debussv '1V  T,  been  . a A”*  theme  for 

Debussy.  there  is  a "Waldweben" 
■mgge.suon  about  the  next  number  : 
Jhe  Cypresses  and  the  Wind.”  nt  the 
beginning;  but  the  stormy  part  is  not  I 
| convincing.  The  "Rustic  Festival”  fob  i 
. lowing  it  is  intended  to  be  partlvi 
humorous,  but  we  couldn’t  see  the  I 
joke.  Onr  fault,  presumably. 

Zimbalist  Plays 

tlm-e  ^ Z,ilribVlUst  °ne  of  the 

ii  e violmisfs  heard  Yesterdav 
Thet  e was  a large  audience  to  -reeL 
blfm  -,n.  Carnegie  Hall— an  audfonce 

glad  thate,hiWh0  Were  obvi°usl.v  v-erv 
glad  that  ms  success  as  an  operetta 

^ ln  "anii  Chaconne! 
Bizet  and  44atc  6'  airS  b>' 
Kubelik  at  the  Hippodrome 

not  be  those  of  six  years  a n xv* 
have  been  deluged  with  perhaps  ‘ho 
most  remarkable  series  of  viohn  -if 
tuos.  m that  time  that  such  a bi'f 
span  has  shown  in  many  years  And 
so  people  go  to  heap  Kubelik  with  t’  c 
grea  expectations  that  the  memories 
and  traditions  of  him  imply,  but  per- 
naps  with  a little  more  discrimhinUon 
ban  they  had  six  years  ago.  A ? 
being  true.  ,t  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
judge  Air.  Kubelik  from  a recital  in 
the  Hippodrome,  which  is  fi,™" 
that  delicate  details  are  apt  to  lose 
iheir  eftect.  His  own  Concerto  i , C 
Major,  one  of  three  written  in  his  -i, 
sence  from  our  midst,  a Paganini 
70in?70'  and  short  numbers  by  ' 
aint-.Saen.s  made  up  Mr.  Kubelik'- 
wogramme  with  several  numbers  by 
be  orchestra  under  Mr.  Hag.-nan. 
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was  considerable  enthusiasm 
in  «»>ontaneitj-.  Mr. 
-Vw  York  vdOUbtleKS  Siv-'  musi  a: 

mailer  &U.  ^ t0  J>>dse  i,a,t  i:i  n 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

R Ai-  o vT^bc.y  cida  y ' s**t*f!T^jjit  ion 

The  Symphony  Society  began  its  an- 1 
nual  series  of  concerts  in  Aeolian  Hall  i 
yesterday  afternoon  and  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  continued  its 
scries  with  the  first  concert  of  a 
fourth  pair  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  I 
evening.  i 

There  was  also  some  orchestral  | 
music  at  the  concert  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, where  in  the  evening  Mr.  Jan 
Kubelik  returned  to  the  local  concert 
rooms  after  an  absence  of  six  years. 
The  incidents  in  these  affairs  which 
call  for  comment  were  the  production 
of  some  music  hitherto  unheard  in 
New  York  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  at 
the  first  concert  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  at 
the  second,  and  the  pianoforte  playing 
cf  a musically  prodigious  child,  who 
already  has  received  enough  newspaper 
puffery  to  make  us  fear  that  she  will 
not  be  permitted  to  develop,  normally 
and  healthfully,  into  such  an  artist  as 
will  challenge  our  interest  five  years 
henc*.  But  much  stimulation  will  be 
required  to  keep  such  a symphonic 
season  as  has  been  thrust  upon  New 
York  on  its  legs;  and-  children  and 
mad  music  may  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Damrosch  Welcomed 
The  Symphony  Society  resumed  its 
labors  without  any  snow  of  fuss  and 
feathers,  which  spoke  well  for  its  man- 
ager and  director.  Mr.  Damrosch  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  customary 
audience,  and  warm  approval  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  music  which  he  had 
prepared — Beethoven’s  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, a suite  in  four  movements  en- 
titled “Masks  and  Bergomasks,”  by  the 
French  composer,  Gabriel  Faure,  and 
movement  for  strings  alone  by  Lekeu  , 
and  Cesar  Fracn’s  fragment  “Redemp- 
tion.”  , , 

In  all  this  there  was  little  of  the 
trend  in  music  as  it  has  disclosed  itself  , 
in  latter-day  France,  Italy  and,  measur-  j 
ably,  England.  Gabriel  Faure  is  old  j 
enough  and  has  been  brave  enough  to 
proclaim  that  the  best  qualities  of 
French  music  are  not  found  outside 
of  works  produced  by  “scholastic  disci- 
pline,” and  that  it  is  his  belief  that 
“clear  thought,  formal  purity,  sobriety 
and  disdain  for  big  effects”  are  essen-  . 
tial  if  French  ait  is  to  recover  its  true,  | 
old  and  admirable  character.  ^ ; 

In  words  of  this  kind  M.  Faure  re-  ! 
buked  the  tendency  toward  impression- " 
ism  and  cubism  which  he  found  in  the 
works  of  his  younger  countrymen  and 
which  seems  now  to  have  infected  the 
* young  anarchs  of  musical  Italy.  In 
*he  music  from  his  pen  which  we 
heard  yesterday  there  is  certainly 
nothing  of  the  stuff  which  he  con- 
demned in  the  preface  which  he  wrote 
for  Jean  Aubrey’s  book  on  modern 
French  music.  The  suite,  taken  from 
a short  lyric  comedy,  is  lucid  enough 
and  architectually  firm  enough  to  win 
\ approval  from  the  most  hide-bound 
conservative  imaginable,  and  occasion- 
ally acidulous  enough  to  delight  any 
contemner  of  a system  of  harmony 
containing  too  many  “lucent  syrops, 

1 tinct  with  cinnamon.” 

Whether  it  contains  enough  pithy 
I substance  to  live  is  another  matter. 
We  doubt  it,  but  we  are  sure  that  i ; 
would  have  made  a stronger  argument 
in  its  own  behalf  had  it  been  more 
daintily  clayed. 

Minuet  Is  Neglected 
Mr.  Damrosch  seemed  to  be  still  in 
the  flush  of  the  stiff,  strong,  sturdy 
energy  with  which  he  had  infused  the 
performance  of  the  Beethoven  sym- 
phony,  and  neglected  to  pay  all  the 
honor  due  to  the  second  movement  of 
the  piece.  This  was  a minuet,  gracious 
enough  in  its  material  and  structure  to 
evoke  pictures  of  the  dance  with  which 
k it  may  have  been  associated  in  the 
p comedy. 

f-  Of  all  courtly  dances  the  minuet  is 
|.  the  most  graceful,  winning,  soul  and 
SF  sense  alluring,  the  highest  expression 
of  refinement  and  gentle  courtesy  m 
if  the  realm  of  Terpsichore,  stately  and 
ft1  proud,  but  marvellously  ingratiating  in 
15  the  deference  of  each  to  other  of  the 
dancers.  . . , ... 

Something  of  this  we  should  have 
liked  to  find  suggested  in  Faure  s 
music,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
have  had  banished  from  our  mind  all 
suggestions  of  the  clownish  antics 
called  up  by  the  irrelevant  title  of  the 
piece. 

In  the  evening  we-  had  another  sym- 
phony by  Beethoven,  the  Eighth,  which 
an  ill-instructed  nress  agent,  would 
have  us  think  is  popularly  called  the 
"little”  symphony.  We  nave  never 
known  it  to  be  so-calied  except  by 
Beethoven,  himself,  who  in  a letter  to 
- his  friend  Salomon  asking  him  to  find 
t an  English  publisher  for  it  designated 
4 it  “a  little  svmnhony  in  F”  to  distin- 


guish It  in  scope  from  the  “grand  sym- 
nl.onv  in  A”  (the  Seventh),  which  e , 
described  in  the  same  sentence  as  one 
of  his  “most  excellent.  ’ . . ! J 

It  is  anything  but  small  in  its  ideas,  ( 
bbt  as  amazing  in  its  exuberance  of  j 
spirit  and  plentitude  of  inventiveness  , 
as  any  of  the  immortal  nine.  Its 
periodicity  in  our  concert-robins  is 
long,  which  is  a pity,  but  by  a coinci- 
dence it  is  to  be  heard  in  this  city 
twice'  more  this  week  at  a repetition 
of  last  night’s  concert  to-morrow  after- 
noon and  a concert  of  the  • Boston 
Orchestra  on  Thursday  evening.  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conceived  it  in  its  true  vein 
of  ebulli.ent  joyousness,  but  his  ma- 
terial was  somewhat  refractory  at 
times  and  we  cannot  truthfully,  say 
that  all  its  beauty  was  made  manifest. 

Anticipated  Mr.  Damrosch 

As  Mr.  Bodanzky  anticipated  M. 
Monteux  in  this  symphony,  so  he  did 
Mr.  Damrosch  in  the  first  production 
in  New  York  of  Malipiero’s  second 
series  of  “Impressioni  del  Vero,”  which 
is  down  in  the  Symphony  Society  s 
promised  list  of  novelties.  It  is. not,  a 
vital  matter.  It  would  be  best  if  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  performance  should  serve 
as  a warning  example.  Is  this  music 
In  the  presence  of  this  question  we 
find  ourselves  quite  at  one  with  the 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance. 

“As  to  whether  it  be  pack-saddle  or 
| caparison,”  said  the  curate,  “it  is  only 
for  Senor  Don  Quixote  to  say;  for  in 
| these  matters  of  chivalry  all  these 
gentlemen  and  I bow  to  authority. 

“By  God,  gentlemen,”  said  Don 
' Quixote,  “so  many  strange  things  have 
happened  to  me  in  this  castle  that  1 ^ 
j will  not  venture  to  assert  anything 
positively  in  reply  to  any  question 
touching  anything  it  contains.” 

Ws  have  been  in  merry  gatherings 
of  musical  folk  whey  simultaneously 
every  one  sang  any  song  he  pleased, 
while  a stentorian  tenor  bawled  out 
i Beckmesser’s  serenade.  The  proceed- 
ing was  supposed  to  parody  the  finale 
of  the  third'  act  of  “Die  Meistersinger.” 
Involuntarily  joke  came  to  mind 

last  night  when  Mr.  Bodanzky  turned 

his  orchestra  loose  on  what  was  en-  j 
titled  the  “Dialogue  of  the  Bells,”  in  j 
Malipiero’s  "Impressions” — mode  there 
was  none;  key  there  was  none,  for  no 
one  can  speak  of  tonality  when  dif- 
ferent groups  of  instruments  clash 
two  keys  (two?  a dozen!)  together  in 
long  sequences  of  excruciating  disso- 
nances. As  for  thematic  material,  such 
disjointed  fragments  of  phrases  can- 
not be  dignified  with  the  term.  In  the: 
middle  there  was  a brief  space  of  real 
and  restful  harmony  and  one’s  jaws  re- 
laxed and  one’s  breath  returned.  But 
it  only  reminded  us  of  the  story  of  the 
negro  boy  who  kicked  his  bare  heels 
against  the  jagged  stone  wall  and 
howled  with  pain.  Asked  why  he  did 
it.  he  answered  that  it  felt  so  good  to, 
stop.  But  the  relaxation  did  not  occur; 
again — either  in  this  movement  or  the’ 
two  which  followed  It.  In  Rome,  Paris  j 
and  other  European  capitals  this  music  1 
has  called  out  shrieks  of  protest  in  the 
concert  room.  Last  night’s  audience 
was  neither  angered  nor  amused.  We 
don’t  know  whether  or  not  it  was  stupe- 
fied. 

The  prodigy  who  appeared  in  the  ■ 
evening  was  Matilda  Locus,  a child  of' 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  who  played 
the  solo  part  of  the  concerto  in  G minor 
by  Saint-Saens.  She  played  it  in 
obvious  unconsciousness  that  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  orchestral  part, 
but  that  does  not  signify.  She  is  a 
child.  Her  precocity  in  the  matter  of 
pianoforte  technic  (digital  dexterity, 
fleetness  and  strength  of ’finger,  com- 
mand of  dynamics,  etc.)  and  memory  is 
marvelous.  Dutifully  we  marvel.  Duti- 
fully, also,  we  deplore  her  exploitation. 



Efrem  Zirr.balist  Returns.  j 

, Efrem  Zimbulisc,  the.  violinist,  w nos<  I 
! retirement  of  a year  has  resulted  m 
putting  hit  name  among  Broadway's  ; 
white  lights  as  composer  of  a ourient  l, 

• „i  returned  to  the  conceit 

ofatforrn  'vekterday  afternoon  :U/«  »™c- 
S Hal'  v.’hM”  a fn-  oUlv  audience  of  , 
, i.‘\  .veil  him  Mr.  Zimbalist  s I 

ereaiE  I trai  Is  oul.-t  Strength  and  sln- 
, marked  trai.s  « showed  little 

I W aStl „ , 1 eU g U>-d  h is  hearers  in  the 
! change,  ho  iietigm  u » . ,.oncerto.  ! 

! & mfl0Emanuel  BVhiban  ‘ at  tb<>  phum. 

i with  kmamn.  -tral  An-  , 

; and  in  Tschaikowsk.  _ fol  , ,.io  vie 

( A«  We 'wnr..  also  Bach's; 

| I unaccompanied  ' ('uaconne  an’  ■ ■ 

! e V.  n §^men.”  | 

Margot  de  Blanck  Pleases. 

Marmot  de  Bianck.  d ightcr  of  a lean 
ing  musician  of  Havana,  it  is  sa,d' 

; herself  a pianist  of  fluent  and  ftmiU 
technique,  appeared  at  -he  Princes. 

' Mtre  yesterday  afternoon  m mu?.c  o* 
Bach.  B<  < thnvvn,  Chopin  and  Liszt  She 
presented  two  noveUie*.  i an  * 

i ynbana."  by  lgna-io  Cervantes,  and 
' J'ar.za  de  la*  Brule*."  by  H.  do 
llsnck  b.  n of  will'll  pleased ’an  audi- 
| (*n“  that  included  man>  of  her  c«m- 

latriots  here. 
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P! ASTRO  BCRiSSGFF  PLAYS ' 

Russian  Violinist  Gives  His  First 
American  Recital. 

Of  candidates  for  honors  in  the  musi- 
cal. an  in  tho  political  world,  a wise  | 

i, , an  observed  that  "they  can't  all  bo 
elected."  The  latest  of  violinists  ap- 
pearing daily  now  at  Carnegie  1 tali,  to  j 
bo  followed  by  another  tonight,  was 
Josef  Piastro  Borissoff,  who  played  to  I 
a large  audience  there  lost  evening  In  j 
what  was  announced  has  his  American  j 

( debut,  and  wus  -jo  in  fact  except  for 
ouu  previous  occasion  when  he  had  as- 
sisted at  a Manhattan  concern  memorial 
to  Oscar  Hammerstein.  Mr.  Borissoff 

j. .  Sl;iid  to  he  a kinsman  of  Michel 

1'iu.Btro,  lieard  Just  before  him  at  Lar- 
n,  g‘,e  Bail,  and  is  also  declared  to  have 
I st  a bit  shed  some  reputation  as  composer 
i i Eastern  Europe  and  to  have  produced 
an  opera  at  Petrogr&d.  ., 

He  played  lest  evening  Vita.li  s <-ho- 
tconne,”  Tsehalkowsky’s  concerto,  with 
Km.-i.nuel  Balaban  at  the  piano  in  place 
of  orchestra . some  pieces  by  Bcriabme, 
Ysaye,  Krelsler  and  Sarasate.  his  ac- 
knowledged masters  being  Sarasate  and 
Auer,  and  three  work*  of  his  own.  In- 
telligence and  A certain  welcome  mu- 
•uritv  marked  his  performance,  while  an 
-Sicertatn  halting  between  broad,  mas- 
5*. . e tone  and  more  exacting  technical 
nights  left  him  short  of  highest  excel- 
lence at  either  extreme.  Of  his  original 
Music,  a " Poeme  du  Nord"  and  Hu- 
- oresque  Oriental!  " carried  Russian 
•'  ivor,  the  other  being  “Variations  on 
£..e  National  Hymn  of  Greece." 

BLIND  TmANIST  HEARD. 

John  Meldrum  Again  Unveils  the 
Heart  of  Music  He  Plays. 

John  Meldrum,  a pianist  of  Buffalo, 
who  before  now  has  challenged  critical 
New  York  opinion,  oblivious  of  the  fact— 
which  he  does  not  mention— that  he  is 
j blind,  returned  to  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening  in  a recital  such  as  would  have 
tested  many  an  artist's  powers,  and 
which  again  proved  this  young  man's 
gift  of  inner  vision  for  unveiling  the 
heart  of  music  he  plays. 

His  sense  of  symmetry  and  proportion 
appeared  in  Bach's  C mhjor  prelude. 
Mendelssohn's  E minor  prelude  and 
fugue.  Beethoven's  sonata  In  A flat.  Op. 

his  effects  of  piano  tone,  recalling 
Edwin  Grasse's  on  the  violin,  explored  a 
new  created  world  in  some  Chopin 
pieces,  and  even  in  an  " Ave  Marla  ” 
from  Liszt's  " Harmonies  Poetlques  et  | 
Religleuses."  He  ended  with  two  mod-1 
rins,  the  Hungarian  Dohnanyi's  E 
sharp  minor  rhapsody  and  tht  " Concert 
Study  ” of  MacDowell.  J 

J.  IMas'ro  Borissoff,  outgrowing  tin 
child-prodigy  period,  was  graduated  from 
the  Conservatoire  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  received  the  gold  medal  and 
i splendid  old  Italian  violin  as  a gift 
from  the  late  Czar  in  recognition  of  b:s 
uri  kiansliin  He  lias  also  received  nu- 
merous decorations  from  rulers  of  other 
binds  and  i<  a composer  of  no  mean 
ability . 


MISS  BUELL  GIVES  RECITAL. 

Miss  Dai  Buell,  a pianist  who  has 
been  heard  here  on  several  previous  oc- 
casions, gave  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme 
paid  especial  tribute  to  MacDowell  and 
Grieg.  The  former  was  represented  not 
only  by  several  short  numbers  but  also 
bit  "his  "Keltic"  sonata.  Having  finished 
with  the  representatives  of  Scandina- 
vian and  American  romanticism.  Miss  j 
Buell  made  a transition  to  Chausson,  j 
Scriabine  and  Ropartz,  and  concluded 
with  Ireland  and  Schlozer. 

The  pianist  was  not  at  her  best  yes- 
terday. The  cause  was  not  apparent, 
but  she  seemed  not  altogether  sure  of 
herself  in  the  MacDowell  sonata,  missed 
many  of  her  points  and  gave  a reading 
which  as  a whole  was  curiously  devoid 
o'f  the  romantic  spirit.  Possibly  if  Miss 
Buell  had  been  more  convincing  in  the 
matte  rof  rhythm  and  less  concerned 
about  an  extreme  pianissimo,  she  would 
have  made  her  meaning  clearer. 

BLIND  PIANIST  HEARD. 

John  Meldrum,  a blind  pianist  of  Buf- 
falo, who  played  here  twice  last  season, 
gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night.  This  young  artist  studied  at 
home  and  abroad  for  many  years  and 
■ from  the  beginning  has  shown  that  he 
wished  to  be  judged  entirely  by  his  ar- 
I tistie  achievements.  He  again  won 
| favor  for  his  creditable  performance. 

1 in  a difficult  programme,  which  in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's  E minor  prelude 
and  fugue,  opus  35,  No.  1;  Beethoven’s 
A flat  sonata,  opus  26,  and  Chopin's  G 
minor  ballade,  he  played  w-ith  technical 
skill,  good  musical  feeling,  dignity  and 
taste. 

SINGS  SOPRAN©  OR  BARYTONE. 


i!,.  n ln  1 

formal  attire  worn  at  Bt&g  racketa^ 
, m his  feminine  apparel  he  fully  lives 


up  to  his  alias  as  "The  Creole  I ash- 


ion  Plate." 


eMmin^ln  Oirnegoe  Hallan- 
other  Russian  violinist,  J.  < 
Borissoff,  made  bis  American  debut. 
He  is  a brother  of  Michael  Piastre,, 
hailed  as  “Urn  fiddler  of  the  sea^on 
among  the  new  comers.  Mr  Borissoirj 


I New  Female  Impersonator  Appears 
at  Palace Other  Acts. 

wira 

mantle  of  Eltinge,  as  mostj 

fit  hi.m  ,eT:n  This  youth  from  New 
modish  lines.  op'rano  or  barytone; 

Orleans  can  si  g P ^ lhose  reVersl- 
equally  well  wit  o c him  to 

hie  voices.  . T.T‘S  „p  thl  regalia  of  a l 


New  York  Opera 
Association  Opens 
Season  in‘Carmen'  i 

Under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Van, 
Hemert  the  New  York  Opera  Associa- 
tion opened  its  initial  season  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theatre  last  night  with  a per- 
formance of  Bizet's  "Carmen.”  The 
aims  of  the  association,  still  In  process, 
of  formation,  are  to  give  opera  at  very 
moderate  prices  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  young  American  singers  of 
malting  their  operatic  debut  in  their  own 
i country.  In  time  the  association  hopes  | 
to  extend  Us  activities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  principal  singers  in  the  cast  were  j 
Miss  Irene  Bonheur,  who  sang  the  title 
part;  Miss  Hallie  Stiles  as  Micaela,  Au-  | 
guste  Perisse  as  Don  Jose,  Joseph  Mar-  j 
tel  as  Escamillo  and  Italo  Picchi,  a basso 
from  La  Scala.  as  Zuniga. 

As  might  be  expected  the  performance 
lacked  many  points  in  the  finish  of  good  | 
ensemble,  but  much  in  this  respect  can  , 
be  gained  as  the  season  progresses.  The  I 
orchestra,  led  by  Fulgcnzio  Guerneri, 
showed  the  results  of  careful  rehearsing,  ^ 
and  so  did  the  chorus.  I'. 

Miss  Bonheur  sang  w-ith  a pleasing  : 
voice,  and  showed  In  her  action  that 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  had  been  herj 
model.  Her  appearance  was  American 
rather  than  Spanish.  Miss  Stiles  as 
Micaela  caught  the  spirit  of  her  part.  | ^ 
The  other  singers  were  all  in  earnest, , 
and  for  this  they  deserve  credit.  The 
good  sized  audience  evidently  enjoyed  L 
the  opera.  , , 

The  next  performance  will  take  place; 

1 on  Friday  night  of  this  week,  writh  - 
“Aida”  as  the  opera. 

STARS  PLAY  BEETHOVEN. 

First  Concert  of  Association’s  Sec-  j 
on«l  Season. 

The  Beethoven  Association  gave  the 
first  concert  of  its  second  season  laet 
A evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  associa- 
tion was  formed  last  year  by  a number  j 
of  prominent  musicians  for  the  purpose  , 

; of  presenting  works  of  Beethoven,  in-  j 
i,J  eluding  many  unlikely  to  be  brought  for-  j 
j ward  in  any  plan  .looking  only  tow;ard 
meeting  popular  taste.  The  musicians  | 

! I gave  their  services  and  thus  made  pos-  I 
1 sible  “star”  concerts  quite  out  of  the; 
reach  of  any  manager  depending  upor.j 
pecuniary  profits. 

The  programme  disclosed  a departure 
from  the  original  scheme.  The  instru- 
mental compositions  presented  were  j 
Beethoven’s  quartet  in  E flat,  opus  74,  | 
and  the  Brahms  piano  quartet  in  G j 
minor  ^he  first  was  performed  by  the  , 

I London  String  Quartet  and  the  second  ; 
j by  three  of  its  members,  with  Harold 
Bauer  as  the  pianist.  Betw-een  the  two 
Miss  Florence  Hinkle  sang  two  ^groups 
of  songs,  the  second  consisting  of  “Faith- 
ful Johnnie,"  “Sally  in  Our  Alley"  and 
"Highland  Laddie,”  with  accompaniment 
of  piano,  violin  and  cello. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  instru- 
mental performance.  The  London  String 
Quartet  has  established  itself  firmly  in  c 
public  favor  here.  Its  thoroughly  stud-  | 
ied  interpretations,  combining  mtelli-  | 
gence  with  finish  and  virility  of  style,  ; 
have  pleaded  lovers  of  chamber  music. 
These  musicians  were  at  their  best  lost  j 
>4  evening  As  for  Mr.  Bauer,  he  is  never 
happier  than  when  playing  Brahms. 

The  introduction  of  a composition ‘by 
this  master  was  altogether  a fitting, 
method  of  widening  the  scope  of  the  as- 1 
sooiations  activities.  Brahms  is  they 
true  heir  to  the  throne  of  Beethoven  lrj  • 
t-i, ,.  same  dynasty.  He  speaks  the  same! 
language.  He  dwells  in  the  same  artistic; 
region.  His  piano  quartet  brought  last  , 
evening's  concert  to  an  inspiriting  conj 
elusion.  The  concert  was  altogether  oncj 
of  high  art. 

' HEAR.  HUNG  ARLAN  VIOLINIST. 

i IPuci  De  Kerekjarto.  a young  Hun-J 
1 gurian  violinist,  gave  liis  first  recital  iffi 
; this  country  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.! 
i He  played  to  a large  and  enthusiastic! 
audience.  As  a perform ir  he  seemed.! 
more  at  home  in  slower  numbers,  where 
he  showed  a musical  tone  and  much, 
sentiment,  than  he  did,  for  instance,  in, 
the  Chaconne  of  Bach.  .... 

Kerekjarto.  as 

i”, 'ivf !“■;;?  .owns’  i hi  s.ii. 

His  .nrpllj  . -Chaconne,  by 

r/’eh'-  "\ve  Maria,"  by  Schubert  ; Noc- 
Ba-'h . am  -'ll  . b Chopin ; 

.tnrne  m 1 1 ’ ' V i ' hC  Hies;  "The 
T’erpetuum  . M;’’alp’gar^ato.  and  the 
Nightingale.  pacamni,  with  his 

Witches  Dance,  b.\  i ag.iumi, 

cadenza- 


___jj_ipppf  i mm  in 

TTTTF  program  last  evening  comprl.^u  ^ 
Beethoven  s quartet  In  hi  l ku,  Op.  * ;» \ 
played  by  the  London  String  Quartet,  t 
-vles.srs.  Levey,  Potre,  Warner  an'M 
Evans,  in  the  beautifully  finished  stylo  i 
that  they  made  known  to  lovers  of  the 
string  quartet  by  their  Beethoven  cycle  j. 
of  a l’ew  weeks  ago  ; three  of  the  songs, 

“ Busslied.”  “Mailied”  and  Neue 
Liebe,  Neues  Leben,"  sung  by  Miss 
Florence  Hinkle  charmingly,  with  a sure 
penetration  Into  their  spirit,  to  the  | 
piano  accompaniments  of  Mr.  Haro  a . 
Bauer— sucli  accompaniments  as  only 
the  Beethoven  Association  can  expect  to  , 
supply — three  of  Beethoven’s  settings  * 
under  the  head  of  “ Scottish  Folk- 
songs, *’  with  accompaniment  of  piano, 
violin  and  'cello,  and  Brahms’s 
quartet  in  G minor,  Op.  25,  played  by 
Messrs.  Bauer.  Levey.  Warner  and 
Evans. 

The  three  Scottish  folksongs  were 
Faithfu’  Johnnie,"  “ Sally  m Our 
Alley,"  and  "Highland  Laddie. 
among  the  large  number  of  Scottish, 
Irish  and  Welsh  songs  of  which  Bee- 
thoven made  settings,  commissioned  by 
the  enthusiastic  George  Thomson  or  Ed- 
inburgh. But  as  " Sally  in  Our  Alley 
was  eompo sed  by'  Henry  Carey,  an  Lng-- 
lish  musician,  it  cannot  correctly  be 
styled  a Scottish  folksong.  Miss  Hinkle 
tang  these  also  with  much  sincerity  or 
feeling  and  beauty  of  voice.  Brahms  s 
quartet  was  given  a performance  or 
great  vitality.  There  was  much  enthu- 
siasm manifested  by  the  audience. 

“CARMEN”  AT  LEXINGTON. 

Irene  Bonheur  Sings  Title  Role  in 
Opera  Association’s  Production. 

With  a performance  of  Bizet’s  ” Car- 
men, ” there  was  launched  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theatre  last  evening  a new  at- 
tempt to  create  a comfnunity  interest 
in  grand  opera,  offering  not  only  an  op- 
portunity to  American  singers  trained 
abroad  in  that  art,  but  also  a permanent 
free  school  for  developing  home  talent. 
The  New  York  Opera  Association  had 
rehearsed  a volunteer  chorus,  which, 
with  a professional  orchestra,  com- 
prised tile  larger  part  of  the  forces  en- 

8<jVsdthe  Spanish  gypsy,  Irene  Bonheur 
j made  last  evening  a first  appearance 
in  opera  in  her  own  country,  while  the 
[ role  of  Micaela  was  sung  by  another 
newcomer.  Halite  Stiles,  a daughter  of 
I Dr  H W.  Stiles  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
,J  stty.  The  tenor  was  Auguste  Perisse. 
K1  while  as  the  toreador  Joseph  Martel 
Fl  made  a popular  success.  Fulgenzio 
1 Guerrierl  conducted  the  opera,  as  he 
Kj  will  the  company's  second  performance 
lion  Friday  in  "Aida.” 


Jacques  Jolas,  Pianist,  Makes  Debut 

Jacques  Jolas.  a pianist  of  this  city, 
made  his  first  appearance  yesterday  at 
Aeolian  Hall  in  a matinee  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  displaying  a striking 
individuality  of  style  ranging  from  the 
merely  heavy-handed  in  a Bach-Tausig 
D minor  fugue  and  a group  from 
Brahms  to  something  more  nearly 
" sculpturesque  " in  his  massive  treat- 
ment of  MacDowell’s  " Keltic  " sonata, 
thrice  heat'd  this  week,  and  Balakirev’s 
" Islamey."  A pupil  of  the  famous  Car- 
rono,  he  also  gave  two  pieces  by  his 
inter  master,  Howard  Brockway,  which 
lie  refused  to  encore,  and  others  by  Al- 
beniss,  followed  on  recall  by  one  more 
in  the  manner  of  present-day  art  in 
Spain. 


f 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Sew  York  Symphony  Historical  Series. 

A " historical  series  ” of  symphony 
concerts  was  begun  by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon,  intended  to  illustrate 
not  so  much  the  birth  br  development 
of  the  symphony  as  the  growth  of  piod- 
ern  orchestral  music.  This  was  clearly 
enough  shown  by  the  prograrq  of  the 
first  concert.  The  ballet  airs  from 
Rameau’s  opera  of  " Dardanns  ’’  and 
Gluck’s  overture  to  the  opera  of  " Ihi- 
genia  in  Aulis  ” do  not  bear  immedi- 
ately upon  the  development  of  the  sym- 
phony. 

And  the  explorations  among  the  more 
or  less  archaic  works  of  Gossec,  Sta- 
mitz,  Dittersdorf  and  the  rest  of  the 
fathers,  necessary  for  the  exposition  of 
the  origin  of  the  form,  are  not  such  as 
a conductor  can  lead  a concert  audi- 
ence into  today.  In  fact,  Mr.  Damroscn 
speedily  got  through  with  all  touching 
the  older  style,  and  finished  Handel  and 
Bach,  each  with  a concerto  grosso,  do- 
ing the  same  for  Haydn  with  the  sym- 
phony called  (though  not  by  him)  " The 
Clock,”  In  the  meantime  Mme.  Louise 
Homer  sang  the  air,  " Che  faro,”  from 
Gluck’s  ” Oifeo,”  and  the  air,  ” Era- 
pio,”  from  Handel’s  " Giulio  Cesare.” 
In  the  beginning  Mr.  Damrosch  made 
a short  address,  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  series  as  intended  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  orchestra  as  used 
| by  the  gredt  , composers, 
i Before  the  symphony  the  course  of 
[ the  concert  was  intcrrppted  by  the  ap- 
' Pearance  on  the  stage  of  Paul  Cravath 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  judge  ! o£  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sym- 

the  performance  of  "Carmen,”  given  ] phony  Society!  bearing  a large  laurel 

at  the  Lexington  Theatre  last  night  | wreath  of  gold,  which  he  presented  to 

few  'szssr  £ssn  I tr.AS.ra 

amateur  productions.  So  judged,  it 
was  a creditable  performance.  Neither 
Irene  Bonheur,  the  Carmen,  nor  HsJ 


An  Amateur  “Carmen” 


ing  Its  Northern  origin.  The  first  move- 
ment seems  the  strongest  in  the  chai- 
acter  of  its  themes,  the  ingenuity  of 
their  development,  the  grandiose  close, 
matched  by  the  audante  with  Us  sug- 
gestion of  folk  melody,  though  there  is 
discursiveness  In  its  length.  1 he  J,* 01" 
lowing  allegro  has  the  c;tiat',actf;',  , 
scherzo  and  has  been  called  wild  anu 
heavily  fantastical;  there  Is  grimness  in 
the  last  movement,  but  its  power  is  dis- 
sipated by  its  extension  beyond  [he  value 
ofTts  material.  The  symphony  is  twenty 
years  old  ; but  there  is  vigor  in  t that , 
is  not  stated,  and  an  individual  tang 
in  the  music  that  is  engrossing.  . 

There  is  an  unquestionable  personal 
stamp,  too,  upon  Lekeu  s fantasia  which 
has  not  a few  elements  of  beatjty,  but 
its  distinction  is  not  always  malntuine 
and  it  suffers  from  its  too  great  •er'Bth- 
Scriabin’s  “ Poem  of  Ecstasy  had  its 
first  performance  in  New  York  a dozen 
years  ago.  It  has  aged  considerably 
since  then  and  no  longer  strikes  teiro 
to  the  bourgeois  so  much  as  it  nieccis 
boredom  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
lengths  to  which  a tenuous  musical  idea 
is  pursued.  The  musical  germ  is  in 
itself  slender,  being-  little  more  than  a 
succession  of  chromatic 
I and  suspensions  on  chords  of  the  nintn 
and  eleventh  and  other  high  numbers. 

His  kinship  with  the  bacchanale  in  the 
| later  version  of  Wagner  s Tann- 
rh&user  " has  been  observed;  some  may 
discern  a/  connection  with  Lisztian  meth- 
ods. There  are  ordustral  ingenuities  and 
refinements  that  are  often  striking,  but 
the  musical  value  is  singularly  small. 
What  the  philosophical  or  theosophical 
lvalue  of  it  may  be  is  not  evident.  Scria- 
bin was  disposed  to  attribute  cosmical 
; significance  to  his  later  orchestial 
works  that  they  seem  to  possess  less  ot 
as  time  gnaws  them. 

| The  playing  of  these  things  by  the  , 
iJbrchestra  was  such  as  to  give  pleasure 
to  its  friends.  The  tone  of  the  whole) 
organization  is  improved  and  has  mel- 
lowed; the  tone  of  the  strings  in  par- 

I ticular  is  finer.  There  are  many  youth- 
ful faces  among  the  string  players  ; and 
while  they  ,may  not  represent’  the  quality 
of  Berlioz’s  "Young  Lions  of  the  Con- 
st-rvatorie,"  they  may  be  expected  to  go 
farther.  There  Is  still  something  for 
Mr.  Montenx  to  do  in  refirming  and 
polishing  his  performances,  but  he  had 
to  begin  on  an  organization  largely 
Inew.  It  takes  time,  but  meanwhile  It 
[has  been  made  evident  that  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  not  extinct. 


[lie  Stiles,  the  Micaela,  showed  any 
pigns  of  fitness  for  their  parts.  The 
Don  Jose  of  Auguste  Perisse  was  more 
commendable,  however,  and  the  work 
of  the  orchestra  decidedly  so.  It 


testimonial  of  their  esteem  and  admira- 
tion, referring  especially  to  the  Euro- 
pean tour  of  the  orchestra  and  its  great 
success  as  showing  that  the  orchestra 
and  its  conductor  were  equal  to  any 
that  were  to  be  found  in  Europe  and  as 
a demonstration  of  how  orchestral  music 
was  cultivated  in  this  country'. 

In  accepting  the  gift  Mr.  Damrosch 
said  that  the  European  tour  had  brought 


'doubtful  whether  the  popular  demand  «1"tedP?n°f thf  cwnWesV "th^alfes 


for  opera  by  mediocre  companies  is 
large  enough  to  justify  productions 
of  this  sort  or  whether  such  produc- 
tions are  of  any  benefit  to  the  par- 
ticipants or  anybody  else. 

I 
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JACQUES  PINTEL  HEARD. 


French  Pianist  Makes  His  American 
Debut  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Jacques  Pintel,  heard  as  pianist  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  was  born  in 
Odessa,  of  French  parents,  who  took 
him  as  a six-year-old  child 
stein, 

he  was  a Conservatoire  prize  man  as 
early  as  1900,  it  Is  said.  He  chose  to 
introduce  himself  here  in  Chopin’s  B 
minor  sonata,  for  which  his  constant 
search  after  a bell-like  tone  was  effec- 
tive at  times  and  only  palled  for  lack 
of  variety,  of  rhythmic  contrast,  poetic 


toward  the  United  States.  He  espe- 
cially emphasized  the  fact  that  the  ex-  I 
collence  of  the  American  orchestras  was 
largely  because  they  were  not  on  a i 
commercial  basis,  but  were,  in  one  way  i 
or  another,  subsidized  by  generous  pa-  i 
trons ; and  added  that  an  orchestra  that  ; 
had  to  " pay  ” had  no  reason  for  ex- 
istence. Hence  the  success  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Qrchestra  at  home  and 
on  its  tour  was  due  not  only  to  the  ex- 
cellent musicianship  of  its  members,  but 
also  because  it  was  given  opportunity 
for  sufficient  rehearsal  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  its  President,  Harry  Harkness 
Flagler. 

Timer  was  great  applause  at  this,  and 
Mr.  Flagier,  who  sat  in  a box,  rose  and 
acknowledged  it  with  a bow. 

The  ballet  music  from  ” Dardanus  ” 
was  said  to  be  played  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York.  Tt  is  the  second  of 
[two  suites  arranged  by  d’lndy;  music  of 


to  Rubin-  =_._  __  , „ 

Later  making  his  way  to  Paris,  ^L“dby^,- 

was  the  first  of  the  Brandenburg  set  f- 
violin  solo  oboes  and  horns,  full 
.vitality  and  beauty.  There  were  re. 
ments,  nottably  in  the  first  movenu 
a lien  there  was  not  all  the  desire 
’fluency  and  finish  in  the  ployii 
I Handel’s  concerto  grosso  was  given 
Kogel’s  revision,  a nobly  mascul 
piece  .ending  with  a dance  movement 
faseinatitng  rhythm. 

Mme.  Homer  sang  with  her  well-’ 
membered  beauty  of  voice  and  nas-e 
pecially  effective  in  the  air  from  “ Or 
f-'o  ” ; the  one  from  Handel’s  open 
abounds  in  ” divisions  ” that  occasione- 
her  a httletrouble ; the  air  otherwise  wa 
sung  with  breadth  and  sonority. 


and  emotional  edhtent.  that  are  Chopin’s 
hallmark  sterling.  In  smaller  pieces 
arrangements  by  Tausig  from  both  Bach 
and  Schubert,  an  ” Idylle  ” of  Chabner 
and  ” Mazeppa  ” of  Liszt,  the  player 
found  range  for  his  swift,  s v,  oddly 
even  manner  of  expression,  especially  In 
the  piano  versions  of  Schubert’s  songs. 


Two  pianists  new  to  New  York  were 
heard  in  recital  yesterday.  In  the 
afternoon  Jacques  Jolas  appeared  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  Born  at  Union  Rill,  N. 
J.,  this  young  man  is  a pupil  of  the 
late  Teresa  Carreno  and  Howard 
Brockwal.  His  program  included  Teu- 
sig’s  arrangement  of  Bach’s  Toccata 
and  Fugue  in  D minor,  Brahm’s  Bal- 
lade “Edward,”  Capriccio  in  F sharp, 
Op.  70,  No.  1,  and  Rhapsodie  in  E 
flat,  Op-  119;  McDowell’s  Keltic  Sonata 
and  pieces  by  Brockway,  Albeniz  and 
Balakirev.  Mr.  Jolas  has  an  tgreeable 
touch  and  a sound  technic,  but  little 
more. 

' While  Mr.  Pintel’s  playing  has  less 
j brittleness  and  more  poetry  than  is. 
1 commonly  associated  with  the  average 
. disciple  of  the  French  schooly.  of  piano 
playing,  it  is  little  more  than  mediocre. 
Neither  in  technical  craftsmanship  nor 
in  interpretation  did  he  achieve  any- 
thing to  set  him  apart  from  confreres 
who  come  and  go  in  the  course  of  the 
musical  season. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made 
its  first  visit  of  the  season  to  New  York 
yesterday  and  gave  its  first  concert  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  orchestra 
showed  many  new  faces  as  a result  of 
the  reorganization  it  has  unde)  gone 
since  its  troubles  of  last  Spring : the  list 
of  players  printed  in  the  program  book 
contains  a much  larger  proportion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  names  than  have  appeared 
in  its  roster  before,  or  in  those  of  most 
orchestras  that  play  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Monteux  presented  a program  of 
modern  music  generally  unfamiliar: 
Sibelin’s  first  symphony,  Leken’s  sym- 
phonic fantasia  on  two  folksongs  of 
Anjou  and  Schriabin’s  " Poeme  de 
l’Ecstase.”  All  these  compositions  sug- 
gested the  proclivity  of  the  modern  to 
” excess  of  discousse  ” when  they  get 
well  started.  It  was  notable  in  the  last 
movement  and  to  a less  degree  in  other 
movements  of  .Sibelin’s  symphony. 

It  is  music  of  a lowering  spirit,  show- 


• H (At  Lm  /vt 


Mme.  Louise  Homer  sang  two  num- 
bers, “Che  faro  senza  Euridice,"  from, 
Gluck’s  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice,”  and  an  air 
from  Handel’s  “Julius  Caesar.”  It  was 
| a florid  air  not  at  all  suited  to  Mme. 

I Homer’s  method  of  singing.  She  was 
j heard  to  better  advantage  in  the  Gluck 
music,  which  she  used  to  sing  at  the 
Metropolitan  In  the  era  of  Toscanini.  , 


BOSTON  ORCHESTRA  HEARD. 


J ■ /W 


‘Km- 

ndel. 


! breo  thing-  e nip  tyvi’iYi n ea j ly  erne 
1 sage.  M me.  Homer  jary  the,  j 
; n;al  favorite  from  Gluck.  "C’he 
j with  some  extraordinary  ,pln 
though  generally  effet-  ivc.  rod  ; 

I unfamiliar  to  Ibis  generation, 

! Dio,”  from  “Julius  Caesar.”  by  II 
; a much  admired  number  during  the 
| times  of  Cary,  Winant  and  Anna 
J Drasdil.  Louise  Horn  ; was  recalled, 
j She  is  a hearty,  wholesome  artiste, 
vi  ho  is  always  well  liked,  and  she 
I looks  as  young  as  her  daughter, 
j The  orchestral  numbers  illustrated 
I the  development  of  the  sympony 
j from  Rameau  to  Haydn.  Considering 
the  wear  and  tear’ of  the  trip  (toe  or- 
chestra didn’t  play  so  badly  as  might 
have  been  expected.  If  still  holds  its 
own  on  the  technical  side,  although 
there  were  some  rough  spots,  also  a 
display  of  virtuosity  in  the  woodwind 
choir  during-  the  ploying  of  the  Bach 
concerto  No.  1,  in  F.  As  a matter  of 
record  (here  was  throughout  a de- 
cided monotony  in  color,  key  con- 
trast  and  nuance,  but  the  afternoon 
j was  a joyous  one,  even  if  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch in  his  introductory  remarks  on 
I the  symphony  did  suggest  a Y’oung 
; People’s  concert.  The  same  musical 
] programme  will  be  repeated  at  Car- 
negie Hall  this  evening,  but  Mr. 
Cravath.  who  is  suffering  slightly 
from  a singer’s  sore  throat,  will  not 
ii appear.  This  is  a mere  rumor. 
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Perge  Montenx  Leads  Musicians  in 
First  Concert. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  j 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro- ; 
'gramme  consisted  of  Sibelius’s  sym-  1 
phony  in  E minor,  Lekeu’s  symphnocl  - 
fantasia  on  two  folk  songs  of  Anjou  and  j 
Scri^bine’s  “Poeme  d’Extase.”  The  ! 
music  was  chosen  by  the  conductor, 
[pierre  Monteux,  with  cunning.  It  in-' 
vlted  no  comparisons  with  recent  per- 
formances. It  was  not  familiar  to  the 
'majority  of  listeners,  who  were  there- 
l fore  not  too  exacting  In  their  demands 
for  perfection  in  presentation. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  in 
j some  respects  the  orchestra  sounded 
better  than  last  season.  Only  a few 
I new  players  were  in  the  ranks,  but  none 
the  less  the  general  quality  of  tone,  and 
especially  that  of  the  strings,  was  im- 
j proved.  The  improvement  was  not  as 
astonishing  as  Boston  recorders  would 
have  us  believe,  but  it  was  distinctly 
[discernible.  The  wood  wind  and  the 
I brass  are  substantially  the  same. 

The  performance  of  the  Sibelius  sym- 
phony was  vigorous  and  sonorous.  It 
was  not  notabld  for  finish  nor  for  trans- 
parency, but  it  had  the  rude  strength 
of  the  north  and  it  voiced  the  moods 
of  the  work  well.  The  slow  movement 
was  particularly  well  played  and  ve- 
jeeived  that  discriminating  applause  for 
[which  Boston  Symphony  audiences  here 
are  noted. 

There  will  be  more  to  eay  about  Bos- 
ton’s musical,  glory  when  the  orchestra 
is  heard  again  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Some  will  doubtless  continue  to  wish 
that  Mr.  Monteux  had  more  imagination 
ind  a more  flexible  beat.  But  it  has 
been  proclaimed  out  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  East  that  he  is  a great  conductor 
and  cities  to  the  southward  should  not 
cavil.  i 


IAnd  the  music?  Well,  it  may  "oe , 
confessed  that  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Gluok  and  Rameau  were  rather 
dimmed  by  the  contemporary  elocu- 
, tion.  Mme.  Louise  Homer  was  the  i 
! solo  singer.  The  gods  certainly  have 
j been  good  to  'her.  For  two  decades  ; 
'and  more  she ’has  defied  the  physio-  1 
j logical  laws  inherent  in  the  art  of 
singing,  and  withal,  yesterday  after- 
t noon,  she  sang  with  a vigor  and 
'freshness  that  amazed.  She  has  a 
wonderful  bellows  concealed  in  her 
| physique.  She  has  more  energy  than 
! finesse,  more  muscle  than  music.  But 
| what,  a voice,  what  volume,  what 
| stentorian  delivery.  It  left  us  breath - 
[less  juSt  because  of  her  own  reckless 


Marie  Mikova,  Pianist,  Applauded. 

Marie  Mikova.  a pianist  of  gracefully 
swift  and  facile  style,  who  has  before 
appeared  here,  gave  a recital  last  eve- 
ning at  Aeolian  Hall,  where  an  audience 
cordial  from  the  start  remained  after 
the  close  of  her  program  till  she  played 
three  encores.  Several  excerpts  from  a’ 
so -cal  led  " Exoticon  ” suite  by  Novak 
were  of  novel  interest,  comprising  a 
march,  Spring  song  and  ballade  respec- 
tively, on  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Laplanu 
themes.  Miss  Mikova  also  gave  Beetho- 
ven’s sonata  op.  57.  and  works  ot 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  Debussy. 

j By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


The  fourth  and  fifth  symphony  con- 
certs since  last  Saturday  were  heard 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
and  evening.  There  will  be  three  more 
\ to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  then  the  or- 
] chestras  and  their  directors  will  call  it 
a week  and  on  Sunday  begin  another 
period  of  the  same  duration,  with  the 
seme  number  of  the  same  kind_  of 
musical  entertainments.  Within  four 
weeks  New  York  has  already  had  half 
as  many  symphony  concerts  as  sufficed 
for  six  months  twenty  years  ago,  and 
one  organization  has  not  yet  entered 
the  field,  while  two  have  just  set  out 
upon  their  activities.  These  two  were 
the  bands  of  the  Symphony  Society  and 
Boston,  which  gave  yesterday’s  con- 
certs. It  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
concert  season,  yet  we  think  we  de- 
tect something  of  a change  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  toward  the  or- 
chestras. The  halls  have  not  been 
filled,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
cnznge  in  the  character  of  the  audi- 
ences and  a feeling  of  apathy  toward 
the  music.  This  was  especially  so  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  may  have  been  . 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Damrosch  when,  j 
in  his  speech  in  reply  to  that  of  Mr.  j 
Frul  Cravath,  who  presented  him  with 
a gold  laurel  wreath  in  the  name  of  ! 
the  directors  of  the  Symphony  Society,  | 
he  observed,  with  a significant  smile,  j 
that  foreign  audiences  were  more  de-  j 
monstrative  than  the  one  to  which  he  | 
was  talking. 

Yesterday’s  moderation  in  the  signs  j 
of  pleasure  and  approbation  may  have  i 
been  due  in  a measure,  probably  was.  | 

, to  the  character  of  the  program,  for 
, there  could  be  no  question  of  the  cor-] 
diality  of  the  applause  with  which  the  j 
presentation  of  the  wreath  and  Mr. ! 
Damrosch’s  acceptance  of  the  tribute  I 
were  received.  Yet  the  music  was  all 
(fine  and  calculated  to  give  keen  pleas-  | 
ure  to  the  lovers  of  sound  and  healthy 
beauty. 

Damrosch  Plans  Series 

The  concert  was  the  first  in  the  his.-  > 
toricai  series  planned  by  Mr.  Dam-  ; 
j rosch  to  illustrate  the  development.  0-J  :■ 
| orchestral  music  and  the  orchestra,  as  ) 
the  conductor  observed  in  a speech 
with  which  he  prefaced  the  perform-  ] 
ance.  A stickier  for  accuracy  might  1 

I have  wished  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
phrase  had  been  qualified  a bit,  for  all  J 
of  the  music  which  might  be  character- 
ized as  archaic  had  been  passed; 
through  the  hands  of  modern  editors, 
and  none  of  it  sounded  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  sound  by  the  men  who  i 
wrote  it. 

The  ballet  airs  from  Rameau’s  “Dar-  ' 
danus”  were  edited  and  revised  by  Vin- 
I cent  d’lndy,  the  first  of  Bach’s  Bran-  j 
denburg  concertos  was  conceived  for  a 
small  chamber  band  containing  a vio-  | 

[ lino  piccolo  (a  smaller  instrument  than  I 
the  violin  tuned  a fourth  higher  and 
consequently  of  a different  timbre  than 
that  heard  yesterday),  and  the  concerto 
by  Handel  lor  strings  and  two  choirs 
of  wind  instruments  had  been  consid- 
erably altered  by  its  editor,  Herr  G.  F. 
Kogcl,  who  added  a solo  for  the  violin 
in  or.c  of  the  numbers.  Besides,  none 
of  these  works  was  given  in  its  integ- 


6 
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J , and  in  one  movement  of  the  Bach 
Jiccrto  muted  strings  were  used— a j 
■vice  as  foreign  to  the  Bach  period 
J stopped  trumpets  or  horns  would 

(ave  been. 

Some  Unfamiliar  Music 
J Only  a portion  of  the  Rameau  music 
was  unfamiliar,  its  iinest  number  (in 
Gevaert’s  version)  having  been  a feat- 
“Sjj  u.'e  repeatedly  at  concerts  given  under 
K the  direction  of  Mr.  Sam  Franko.  These  ; 

I;  .y-=vctures  on  yesterday's  concert  may 
JL/  :seem  particularly  important  to  the 
i 1(1*1  icral  pubfic  and  would  not  be  had  | 

1 t the  series  of  concerts  been  pro-  ) 
j ounced  educational  in  character.  That  | 
reing  .so,  every  student  of  music  is  en- 
, titled  to  hear  the  music  in  the  original 
| package,  so  to  speak,  or  as  nearly  so  as  J 
the  modern  instrumental  apparatus  will 
permit.  At  the  very  least  the  student 
was  entitled  to  explicit  information  on  i 
I the  subject  either  from  Mr.  Damrosch 
or  an  annotated  program, 
i Barring  the  Haydn  symphony  (which 
has  received  the  characteristic  desig- 
| nation  “The  Clock”  because  of  an  c£- 
j feet  in  the  slow  movement)  the  fresh- 
I est  piece  of  music  in  the  list  was  the 
Handel  concerto  (three  movements  out  i 
of  the  five  edited  by  Kogel  being 
I played);  the  third  with  its  .locund 
I flourish  of  horns  being  better  entitled  to 
a name  like  “The  King’s  Hunting  Jigg” 
than  Dr.  Bull’s  famous  harpsichord 
piece  known  by  the  title.  It  was  tre- 
mendously exhilarating.  Mme.  Louise 
Homer,  who  was  cordially  welcomed, 
j sang  the  air  “Che  faro  senz’  Eurid’ee,” 

| from  Gluck’s  “Orfeo,”  and  a furious  air 
somewhat  out  of  her  reach  from  Han- 
del's “Giulio  Cesare.”  Had  she  sung 
in  English  instead  of  Italian  we  should 
venture  the  suggestion  that  the  next 
' time  she  sings  “Che  faro”  in  such  a 
1 tempo  she  change  the  sentiment  from 
“I  have  lost  my  Eurudice,  naught  can 
exceed  my  grief,”  to  “I  have  found  my 
Eurydice,  naught  can  exceed  my  hap- 
piness.” Yet  she  moderated  the  speed, 
which  Mr.  Damrosch  evidently  wanted. 

Before  the  Handel  concerto  Mr.  Paul 
Cravath  came  on  the  stage,  and  in  an 
■ address  highly  complimentary  to  Mr. 

1 Damrosch  presented  the  laurel  wreath 
*!  of  gold  to  signalize  the  achievements 
i of  the  orchestra  and  its  conductor  on 
I its  European  trip.  Some  of  the  things 
he  said  were  rather  luridly  hyperboli- 
cal, but  Mr.  Damrosch  in  graceful 
I phrase  gave  all  the  credit  for  the  dee- 
! orations  and  honors  bestowed  on  him 
| to  Mr.,  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  who 
1 paid  fo’r  the  trip  and  whose  generosity 
maintains  the  organization. 

It  was  Mr.  Flagler’s  support,  he  said, 
i which  enabled  the  orchestra  to  re- 
i hearse  as  much  as  it  does,  and  these 
j rehearsals  have  brought  about  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Symphony  Soci- 
1 ety’s  orchestra  and  the  bands  of  Eu- 
! rope,  which,  depending  on  popular  sup- 
port, said  Mr.  Damrosch,  cannot  afford 
adequate  rehearsals. 

Some  of  the  concert  orchestras  of 
! Vienna,  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Paris,  we 
fancy,  might  find  such  an  utterance  a 
bit  disturbing  to  their  equanimity.  VV  e 
I should  like  to  hear  from  the  Paris  Con- 
1 servatoire,  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaus, 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Mr.  Mengel- 
i burg  and  Mr.  Nikisch. 

There  was  a change  in  the  program 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra’s  concert  as  it 
I had  been  anonunced.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
having  brought  forward  Beethoven  s 
Eighth  Symphony  last  Sunday  night  and 
I Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Monteux  seems 
. I to  have  thought  it  unwise  to  give  the 
'j  work  a third  hearing  in  so  short  a 
period  and  substituted  for  it  the  first 
I of  Sibelius’s  symphonies.  It  is  a com- 
! position  of  splendid  virility  and  great 
beauty  in  thematic  materia!  as  well  as 
. treatment,  the  work  of  » strong,  self- 
-reliant  creative  artist,  who  does  not 
nebd  to  seek  individual  expression  in  j 
the  mad  adventure  of  the  young  revo- 
lutionaries of  France  and  Italy.  He 
has  much  to  sav  and  a superb  knowledge 
of  how  to  say  it.  Under  Mr.  Monteux’s 
direction  the  men  from  Boston,  almost 
completely  rehabilitated  in  their  long 
maintained  excellence,  gave  a fine  ac- 
’ count  of  themselves.  The  string  band, 
a.  with  its  .new  leader  Mr.  Burgin,  is  a 
splendid  body,  its  tone  full  and  elastic.  ; 
Boston  may  still  be  proud  of  its  or-  ; 
chestra.  The  fantasia  on  Angevin  mc-lo-  } 
ffidies  by  Lekeu,  which  followed  the  sym- 
i phony,  was  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Dam- 
I rosch  two  years  ago.  We  admired  it 
and  hoped  for  its  better  acquaintance 
then,  and  last  night’s  performance  did 
not  lessen  our  appreciation  of  its  in- 
k'  genuities  and  beauties.  The  concert  was 
b brought  to  an  end  by  Scriabin’s  “Poeme 
B d’Extase.” 


Coolidge  in  1319  and  was  produced  at  | 
the  Pittsfield  chamber  music  festival  oi 
that  year.  The  composition  was  subse- 
quently performed  in  Aeolian  Hall  on 
November  18,  1919.  at  a concert  of  the 
Berkshire  String  Quartet,  when  Harold 
Bauer  played  the  piano  and  Emil  Fork 
the  viola.  The  solo  part  was  performed 
admirably  yesterday  by  Louis  Bailly. 

When  the  suite  was  first  given  here 
the  comment  summed  it  up  as  a compo- 
sition showing  mastery  of  the  ch°®e" 
material  and  of  formal  development  but 
wanting  In  the  noble  simplicity  needed 
for  a truly  fine  art  work.  In  its  or- 
chestral  avatar  it  is  less  encouraging  i 
than  it  was  before.  It  does  not  well  en-  | 
dure  repetition.  Its  moods  are  dour,  Its 
thematic  ideas  bitter,  its  entire  method 
of  expression  harsh  and  forbidding. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme 
was  Schumann's  D minor  symphony,  old 
fashioned  no  doubt,  but  perennially 
youthful,  with  the  spirit  of  jubilant  man- 
hood blessed  by  love.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
faithfully  followed  the  wishes  of  the 
composer  and  played  the  four  move- 
ments  without  a stop.  The  effect  a 
what  Schumann  wished — that  of  a com- 
position developed  throughout  from  cer- 
tain germinal  ideas.  Thfe  other  number 
on  the  list  was  the  dramatic  Romeo 
and  Juliet”  overture  fantasia  of  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

BOSTON  PIANIST  PLEASES. 

Alexander  Gunn  Gives  Recital  In 


il  * 


Aeolian  Hall. 

Alexander  Gunn,  a Boston  pianist  and 
pupil  of  George  Copeland,  the  specialist 
In  Debussy,  gave  a recital  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Gunn  was  heard 
here  last  season,  when  he  made  a fav°r” 
able  if  not  deep  impression.  At  that 
time  he  was  overanxious  about  his  points 
and  exposed  his  methods  too  clearly. 
In  this  respect  and  in  some  otheis  he 
showed  progress  last  evening.  His  play- 
ing of  Bach’s  “Italian"  concerto  was 
marked  by  delightful  clarity  and  iluency, 
balance  between  the  polyphonic  voices 
and  musical  touch. 

He  followed  this  with  a conatina  by 
Ravel,  in  which  his  studies  in  the 
Debussv  and  Ravel  school  were  brill-, 
iantly  illustrated.  The  composition  is  l 
something  of  the  filmiest  texture,  and  | 
under  Mr.  Gunn's  fingers  it  shone  forth  i 
as  a gossamer  web  of  piano  floridity. 
Other  numbers  on  the  list  were  Mac- 
Do  well's  “Keltic”  sonata,  which  is  en- 
joying a season  of  unexampled  activity  ; 
four  pieces  by  Grovlez,  some  more  Ravel, 
a bit  of  Debussy  and  a specimen  of 
Percy  Grainger’s  editing. 

MUSICALE  AT  BILTMOBE. 

Rosa  Raisa,  Paul  Althouse  and 
Giacomo  Rimini  Sing. 

There  was  a large  audience  to  hear  the 
first  of  the  morning  musicales  yesterday 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Biltmore.  The 
artists  were  Mine.  Rosa  Raisa,  soprano; 
Paul  Althouse,  tenor,  and  Giacomo  Ri- 
mini, barytone.  Mme.  Raisa’s  numbers 
included  Verdi's  “Vesprl  Sicilian!,"  Bel- 
lini's “Casta  Diva,"  from  “Norma,”  and 
a group  of  songs.  Mr  Althouse  sang  the 
aria  “Voir  Griselidis,”  from  “Grisell- 
dis,”  by  Massenet,  and  a group  of  bal- 
lads. including  “Top  of  the  Morning,” 
by  Mana-Zucca. 

Mr.  Rimini  sang  among  other  numbers 
the  Toreador  song  from  “Carmen"  and 
with  Mme.  Raisa  the  duet  from  “II  Tro- 
vatore,"  which  brought  the  programme 
to  a close.  Mme.  Raisa  received  hearty 
applause  and  was  very  generous  with 
her  encores,  as  were  also  Mr.  Althouse 
and  Mr.  Rimini. 


By  H E.  Krehbiel 

A song  recital  shared  yesterday 
afternoon  with  a concert  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  and  was 
far  and  away  the  more  interesting  and 
valuable  entertainment  of  the  two.  It 
was  given  in  the  Princess  Theater  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Illingworth,  who  is  con- 
nected officially  with  the  musical  con- 
servatory maintained  by  the  Australian 
government  at  Sidney,  and  was  lis- 
tened to,  not  merely  heard,  by  about 
forty  persons. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  six 
songs  by  Schubert,  three  by  Loewe,  six 
by  Franz,  two  by  Brahms  and  four  by 
Schumann,  all  classics  from  the  Ger- 
man repertory,  though  they  were  sung 
in  English. 

The  fact  that  every  word  of  them 
was  so  distinctly  uttered  by  the  singer 
as  to  bo  understood  without  an  effort 
tells  part  of  the  story  of  the  singer’s 
excellence  in  the  field  which  he  has 
apparently  cultivated  with  sincerity 
and  deep  devotion.  , 

Words  Lose  Charm 
It  also  invites  a discussion  of  the 
question  whether  or  not  songs  of  this 
kind  ougfit  to  be  turned  into  the 
vernacular  or  sung  in  the  tongue  oi 
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the  composers;  but  that  would  lead 
us  into  wider  excurision  than  is  prac- 
ticable or  advisable  just  now. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  for  the 


WOMAN  VIOLINIST  HEARD. 

Mme.  Charlotte  Demuth  Williams,  an 
American  violinist,  who  Is  not  un- 
known here,  gave  a recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  In  Handel’s 
sonata  in  D she  played  with  ah  agree- 
able tone,  commendable  technic  and  a 
Clear,  straightforward  style.  In  Halo’s 
' 'Symphonic  Espagnole"  she  showed  the 
same  qualities  in  the  first  two  move- 
ments, while  in  the  andante  there  was 
good  feeling ; in  the  final  movement 
she  was  beyond  her  depth  technically, 
and  there  was  little,  If  any,  brilliance. 
The  most  enjoyable  number  was  Cecil 
Burleigh's  “Rocky  Mountain  Sketches” 
— “Sunset,”  “The  Rapids.”  “Up  the 
Canon,”  “Avalanche.”  The  music  was 
good  and  very  well  delivered. 


()■  ‘in' 


[National  Symphony  Performs 
j Ernest  Bloch’s  Composition 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 


The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
1 1 concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  af- 
B j ternoon  -.."forded  an  opportunity  to  hear 
E | Ernest  Bloch's  suite  for  viola  and  or- 
F j chestra  in  the  form  in  which  the  com- 
It  i poser  prefers  it.  This  vork  was  award- 
ed  the  prize  of  ?l,OO0  given  by  Mrs.  F.  S. 


RECITAL  of  german  songs. 

NelBon  Illingworth,  an  Australian 
barytone,  gave  a recital  of  German; 
songs  (translated  Into  English)  at  the 
Princess  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Illingworth's  art  is  of  an  uncom- 
mon order,  resembling  in  Its  fundamen-i 
tal  traits  that  of  Dr.  Bud  wig  Wuellner. 
His  voice  is  not  one  of  sensuous  charm, 
nor  is  his  ’singing  distinguished  by 
technical  skill  or  elegance  of  style, 
i He  relies  on  his  power  of  Interpreta- 
tion. which  is  aided  largely  by  declama- 
tory devices,  often  making  considerable 
departure  from  true  singing,  and  by 
facial  expression  and  action  of  the  head 
and  body  with  occasional^  movements  of 
the  hands  and  arms.  ?ir.  I'llngworth 
disclosed  a good  understanding  of  his 
songs,  intense  earnestness  in  their  de- 
livery and  no  small  amount  of  skill  in 
the  use  of  his  methods  of  expression. 
His  recital  was  interesting. 


hearers  who  were  unfamiliar  with,  the 
i poems  in  their  original  form  the  use 
| of  an  intelligible  language  must  have, 
been  gratifying,  .while  to  those  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  German  idiom 
and  genius  the  songs  lost  some  of  their 
charm,  much  of  it  indeed  in  the  case 
/pi  such  lyrics  as  Rellstb’s  Aufonthalt, 
"Goethe’s  “Erlkong”  and  Heine’s  ‘ Ich 
grolle  nich.t.” 

The  first  of  these  is  full  of  poetic 
words,  which  played  their  part  in  the/ 
inspiration  of  Schubert,  but  lost  then 
descriptive  character  in  the  paraphrase. 
Consider  “swift  running  stream”  as  an 
equivalent  for  “Rauschender  Strom, 
with  or  without  Schubert’s  storm-toss’d 
music!  Heine’s  “Ich  grolle  nicht  de- 
fies translation  into  any  language,  and 
anything  feebler  and  more  destructive 
of  the  idea  than  “The  grief  is  thine” 
can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

But  one  must  not  continue  in  this 
: line  of  thought;  as  has  been  intimated, 

I it  would  lead  us  far  afield.  For  the 
los  sin  strength  and  propriety  of  verb- 
al expression  there  was  immeaurable 
compensation  in  the  fine  diction  of  the 
singer  and  the  original  English  of  the 
folk  ballad  “Edward”  as  set  by  Loewe; 
though  even  here  we  should  have  en- 
joyed more  the  old  Scottish  tejit. 

The  familiar  songs  drew  a fresh  in- 
terest from  Mr.  Illingworth’s  interpre- 
tation of  them.  The  simpler  lyrics  lost 
somewhat  from  the  singer’ai  desire  to 
give  them  dramatically  emotional  read- 
ings, whereby  their  purely  musical 
value  was  sometimes  impaired,  even 
swamped  in  the  subjective  singer;  but 
such  ballads  as  “Edward,”  “Erlking” 
(Loewe’s  setting)  and  “The  Two  Gren- 
adiers” (Schumann)  were  delivered 
with  a power  that  gripped  the  imagi- 
nation and  emotions  of  the  hearers  in  a 
degree  that  no  song  singer  of  recent 
years  has  exerted. 

Vocal  Charm  Lacking 

Great  vocal  charm  Mr.  Illingwort 
has  not,  but  he  has  a fine  command  o 
the  elements  of  singing,  is  gifted  wit' 
a warm  imagination,  a large  intelli 
gence  and  intense  earnestness.  Per. 
haps  his  feelings  occasionally  carriec 
him  a little  beyond  pure  lyricism  anc 
too  far  into  the  domain  of  dramatic  _ 
action,  for  which  he  is  lacking  in  re- 
spect of  graceful  pose  and  gesture,  but 
in  his  most  daring  moments  he  not 
only  retained  control  over  his  voice  (a 
’ bass  of  good  resonance  and  extended 
range),  but  kept  tense  the  attention 
and  emotions  of  his  listeners. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  been  able  to 
say  anything  like  this  of  a singer  of 
German  L'ieder. 

At  the  orchestral  concert  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky brought  forw’ard  Schumann’s 
symphony  in  D minor,  a suite  for  viola 
and  orchestra  by  Ernest  Bloch  and 
Tschaikoffsky’s  overture-fantasia,  “Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.” 

Of  the  first  and  last  of  these  pieces 
nothing  need  be  said  so  far  as  the 
music  is  concerned,  and  little  about 
the  performance,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  conductor  obeyed  the  injunction 
of  the  composer  to  the  letter  and 
played  the  'symphony  without  a break 
between  the  movements. 

As  a rule  conductors  in  this  country, 
despite  Schumann’s  injunction,  make  a 
pause  before  the  romanza — probably  to 
give  late  coiners  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  their  seats  when  the  work  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a program. 

There  were  numerous  tardy  ones  yes- 
I terday  and  they  were  kept  standing 
behind  the  rail  until  the  symphony  was 
finished — played  to  the  end,  that  is,  ior 
finished  in  another  sense  the  perform- 
ance was  not. 

Bloch’s  Suite  Played 
Mr.  Bloch’s  suite  has  occupied  more 
time  in  our  music  rooms  and  space  in 
the  journals  than  we  think  it  is  enti- 
tled to.  In  its  original  form,  as  a work 
(or  viola  and  pianoforte,  it  carried  off 


\1  vs’ 'Coo ridge’s  prize  of  $1,000,  and  was 
I played  at  the  Berkshire  Chamber  Music 
Festival  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  ip  Septem- 
! ber  i9j9  In  November  ofBthe  same 

I year  it  was  heard  from 
Harold  Bauer  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and  m 
! January,  1920,  Mr.  Badly,  who  played 
the  solo  part  yesterday,  ai.d  Mr.  Bauer 
"•ave  it  another  hearing  at  a concert  of 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
i the  Hotel  Ritz.  , 

We  are  now  told  that  it  was  orig- 
i inally  conceived  as  an  °rche^ral  piece, 
i and  we  readily  believe  it.  , . 

have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  it 
was  nrimordiallv  ordained  for  the  hand 
of  a Chinese  theater. 

There  arc  shrieks  in  it  to  which  noth-' 
ing  but  a Chinese  clarinet  could  do  jus- 
licc-or  a pig  under  a gate  It  begins 
with  the  hanging  of  Till  Eulenspiegel 
in  the  Orient,  and  ends  with  a tnene- 
ment  which  would  provide  a capital  ac- 
; companiment  for  a ballet  Picturing  a 
carouse  in  far  Cathay.  It  \ ’ 

cacophonous  colors— lurid,  pitiless,  pen- 
etrating, nerve-rasping-scraped  off  the 

paletc  of  Stravinsky. 

There  is  no  beauty  of  theme,  as  re 
" gards  cither  form  or  contents  ra  it 
There  is  scareel  ya  moment  in  whi 
the  instruments  speak  the  language 
I native  to  them.  Every  brass  lnstiu- 
| ment  has  a plug  thrust  down  its  throat  j 
i and  croaks,  whines,  wheezes,  fibbers, j 
J cackles  and  cachinnates  in  musical  poly-1 

8,<Mr.  Bloch  has  said  that  the  suite  does 
not  belong  to  his  so-called  “Jewish 
works,”  though  there  are  spots  in  it 
suggestive  of  “a  certain  Jewish  inspira- 
tion.” , . 

We  are  told  that  there  are  Chinese 
Jews,  but  we  hope  that  Mr.  Bloch  did  I 
not  think  them  capable  of  making 
[ music  like  his  or.&uggesting  any  of  its 
elements. 

The  worst  we  can  think  of  them  is 
that  they  might  appreciate  the  gro- 
tesqueness of  his  last  movement.  We 
wish  that  the  prize  money  had  been  ; 
awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  for  j 
voting  against.  Mr.  Bloch’s  suite. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  another  concert  yesterday  after-  J 
noon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  following  its 
last  one  with  vertiginous  rapidity.  The 
audience  looked  rather  small,  and  with 
the  number  of  orchestral  concerts  im- 
pending, it  is  difficult  to  see  why  many 
audiences  should  look  otherwise. 

The  program  comprised  Schumann's 
Fourth  Symphony  in  D minor.  Ernest 
Bloch’s  suite  for  viola,  and  orchestra  and 
1 Tschaikowsky's  overture  fantasia,  ' Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.’’  Mr.  Bloch  s suite  is 
! an  orchestration  of  what  was  originally 
| written  for  viola  and  piano,  the  form 
in  which  the  piece  was  played  here  last 
season  and  in  which  it  won  the  prize 
offered  a year  ago  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Shurtleff  Coolidge.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  the  composer  had  the  orches- 
tra in  mind  when  he  was  composing  it, 
for  which  reason  the  form  in  whicli  it 
was  played  yesterday  may  be  consid- 
ered the  definitive  one.  Louis  Bailly, 
who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  interpreting  Bloch's  suite  ever  since 
It  was  first  made  kfi°wn'  P.f,1  d U 
yesterday  with  distinguished  skill. 

The  composer  has  employed  a ian- 
tastic  and  highly  colored  orchestration 
that  fits  the  quality  of  the  work.  U 
cannot  be  said  that  it  adds  beauty  to 
music  that  has  always  seemed  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  that  quallt.  , n 
more  than  one  place,  il  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  add  new  excruciations.  In 
the  last  movement,  particularly,  and 
a somewhat  less  degree  in  some  of  tne 
otliers,  it  serves  to  bring  out  more 
; clearly  (he  influence  of  the  Far  East 
that  Mr.  Bloch  has  avowed  and  that 
is  plainly  enough  to  be  heard  in  tne 
music.  a t 

Mr.  Bodanzky  played  Schumann  s 
symphony  as  the  composer  directed  it  to 
be  played,  without  pause  between  tne 
movements.  No  doubt  this  helps  the 
effect  of  the  symphony  by  eliminatin» 
the  disturbance  of  applause  and  or  late 
comers  forcing  a way  to  their  seats 
and  slamming:  them  down.  And  no  doubt 
many  another  symphony  whose  com- 
poser  has  given  no  such  direction  would 
also  gain  similarly  by  the  same  treat- 
1 ment.  He  played  the  music  with  much 
I crispness  of  rhythm  and  with  prett> 
rapid  tempos  for  the  quick  movements, 
and  perhaps  there  could  have  been  some- 
thing' more  of  romantic  warmth  in  the 
I P.omanza,  but  the  performance  was  ef- 
fective. 

I By  James  Gibbons  Huncker 


THE  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, 

The  order  of  the  programme  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  given  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  was  this;  Dim- 
ple, sour,  sweet;  Schumann,  Bloch, 
Tchaikovsky.  There  was  plenty  of 
contrast  and  no  little  satisfaction  af- 
forded tfie  audience,  which,  if  not 
large,  was  enthusiastic.  The  novelty 
wa.9  a suite  for  viola  and  orohastra  by 
the  Swiss  Berlioz,  Mr.  Ernest 
now  a resident  of  this  city.  It  is  the 
composition  that  captured  a prize  of 
$1,000  offered  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Coolidge 
of  Pittsfield.  In  its  original  form,  viola 


and  piano,  It  was  heard  at  a CPr'ce,r,.t 
of  the  Berkshire  String  Qw*Ft*t 
Aeolian  Hall,  Nov.  18, 1915,  with  Hat«ld 
Bauer  at  the  piano  and  EJroil  “e“r> 
viola.  We  learn  this  from  Jhawrence 
Gilman’s  always  Interesting  notes  to 
the  programme. 

But  evidently  the  music  cried  roi 
ar\  orchestral  gortn.  Mr.  Bloch  had 
made  memoranda  <«rhile  worlyiig  at 
the  original  version,  so  the  transition 
eouldi  not  have  beep  difficult  for  sucn 
a master.  We  did  not  hear  the  duo. 
but  we  admire  the  expanded  work 
which,  with  all  its  indebtedness  to 
Richard  Strauss  in  .the  first  movement, 
to  Liszt,  Berlioz  & Co.  In  the  Second 
— truly  ironical  and  fantastic — or  to 
Stravinsky  in  the  fourth  sect  toil,  'this 
music  Is  individual  and  significant,  . 
His  “Shejemo"  (Solomon)  for  solo  i 
violoncello  and  orchestra,  is  to  our 
wav  of  thinking  the  most  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Jew- 
ish music,  not  liturgical,  yet  at  its  j 
glowing  core  Is  the  soul  of  Jsfael. 
The  newer  composition  la  something 
quite  different;  the  slow  movement  is 
like  a tropical  night  In  a story  by 
Joseph  Conrad— -for  example,  "The  j 
Heart  of  Darkness.'’  The  sincerity  of 
mood  is  allied  with  superb  technical  | 
mastery.  Hew  contemporary  corn.-  ' 
posers  handle  their  material  so  effec- 
tively as  Blooh. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  electric 
baton  of  Artur  Bodansky.  attacked  tha 
tricky  measures  with  confidence,  If  not 
always  successfully.  The  solo  viola  was 
artistically  played  by  Louis  Bailly. 
who  is  a virtuoso  on  his  instrument. 
His  tone  was  rich  and  sombre  in  the 
eloquent  introduction,  and  poetic  was 
his  interpretation  of  the  mysterious 
and  haunting  song  ip  the  lento.  Mr. 
BaiHy  was  warmly  received.  The 
harmonic  devices  and  dissonances 
were  all  calmly  accepted  by  an  audi- 
ence inured  to  modern  methods. 

Schumann's  D minor  symphony 
and  Tchaikovsky',3  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
comprised  the  rest  of  the  programme. 
In  the  Russian's  music  Mr,  Bodancky 
was  at  his  be3t,  though  in  the  poetid 
element,  the  Juliet  episode,  he  was 
nbt  tender;  indeed,  he  seemed  in  a| 


timbres.  Arid  ""its"  tuncT 'colors  strike 
the  eye  more  quickly  and  forcibly  than 
subdued,  so  the  tendency  of  the 
would-be  anarchs  is  to  emphasize  dis^ 
sonances  by  shrieking  them  mto  om 
ears.  These  coloristic  tricks  are  easil 
caught  and  copied,  and  hence  this  ru(  - 
impressionism  soon  grows  monotonot  s 
and  wearisome.  —— 

Effort  Toward  Middle  Course 
In  a new  composition  played  by  tbo 
Boston  Orchestra  yesterday  we  thought 

that  we  had  observed  an  effort  to  fol- 
low a middle  course.  It  was  a piece, 
which  for  want  of  a >h°r®  aRpr0?rlw® 
term,  was  called  “The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,”  from  the  poem  ol 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  an  American. 
Confe.ssedly  it  was  descriptive  music, 
hut  in  the  intention  of  the  composer  a 
delineation  of  moods,  which  he  found 
in'Poe’s  story,  with  intentional  realism 
of  the  picturesque  characters  only  in 
the  sonorous  climax  and  end,  which 
was  built  noon  the  phrases  or  emotions 
which  had 'served  their  psychological 
purpose  earlier.  They  did  not  show  in 
the  ruin  which  they  were  designed  at 
last  to  depict,  but  disclosed  themselves 
there,  as  we  thought,  in  their  highest 
potency.  The  thematic  material  did 
not  seem  verv  pregnant,  but  it  was : 
at  least  plastic,  and  Mr.  Hill  showed 
Ingenuity  and  learning  in  his  mould- 
ing of  it.  The  instrumentation  was 
colorful,  but  a somewhat  excessive  use 
of  the  tintinabulating  celesta  led  even 
superficial  hearers  to  think  of  Strauss  s 
mervelously  successful  device  of  sprmx- 
ling  harmonic  dew  in  Rosenkavalie. 
and  to  that  extent  diminished  Mr. 
Hill’s  claim  to  originality.  But  to 
make  orindral  use  of  celesta  tones  is 
about  as_difnzinlt  a task  nowadays  as 
to  treats  a sensation  with  a harp 
glissando- 

Mt  Monlenx’s  other  nmnbers  were 
an  orchestral  setting  by  Pleme  of 
Cesar  Franck’s  “Prelude  Chorale  and 
Fugue"  and  Berlioz's  “3eirvenate  Cel- 
lini overture. 


/ll’estra,  there  were  three  other  con 
certs  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  the 
London  String  Quartet  made  exquisite 
music  at  Aeolian  Hall.  A somewhat 
tardy  appreciation  of  the  supreme 
musicianship  of  these  British  artists, 

1 which  resulted  in  rather  slim  audiences 
l at  their  miniature  Beethoven  festival 
earlier  in  the  autumn,  brought  many 
to  the  hall.  .But  there  should  not 
have  been  a vacant  seat. 

it  was  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Quartet  in  modern  works,  but  Mozarts' 
Quartet,  No.  13,  in  D minor,  began  the 
program  for  balance  and  good  meas- 
lure.  The  first  modern  piece  came 
i ext— a Folk  Song  Quartet  in  one 
I movement,  based  on  a Berkshire 
melody,  “Dance  to  Your  Daddy,  in 
Cecil  Sharp’s  Collection,  by  H.  Waldo 
Warner,  the  gifted  viola  player  of  the 
London  Quartet.  This  work  won  first  j 
prize  in  the  W.  W.  Corbett  Competi- 
tion, of  1917,  in  England.  Mr.  Warners 
Quartet  is  full  of  charm  and  skillfully 
written  to  display  the  individual  merits  , 
o£  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
composition,  for  example,  there  were  j 
striking  opportunities  for  tne  deep- 
toned  chant  of  Mr.  Evans’s  .’cello. 

Play  Goossens’s  Sketches 
This  was  followed  by  two  sketches  by 
Eugene  Goossens,  “By  the  Tarn  ’ and 
“Jack  o’  Lantern.”  The  first  piece  held 
the  more  merit.  In  its  mystery  of 
troubled  water  there  was  a kinship  in 
color  to  Debussy’s  sea-  music  in 
“Pelleas,”  although  without  the  French- 
man’s note  of  exultation.  Percy  Grain- 
ger’s “Molly  on  the  Shore”  and  De- 
oussy’s  Quartet  in  G minor,  Op.  10, 
completed  the  program.  , 

The  four  musicians  showed  them- 
selves as  inspired  in  their  interpreta- 
tions of  modern  music  as  in  their  treat- 
ment on  other  occasions  of  music  by 
Beethoven  and  Brahms.  High  honors, 
too,  were  paid  to  the  Mozart  Quartet,  , 
but  the  climax  of  a rarely  enjoyable 
concert  came  with  Debussy  s Quartet. 
Not  a nuance  not  a delicate  modula- 
tion was  overlooked.  'At  times,  as  m 
the  andante,  their  playing  took  on  an 
almost  unearthly  beauty  akin  to  music 
heard  in  dreams.  Smalt  wonder  that  the 
audience  remained  to  cheer  and  ap- 
plaud. until  the  lights  were  dimmed. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  same  nali. 
Edwin  Hughes  gave  a piano  recital. 
On  his  program,  which  made  for  con- 
trast; Busoni’s  arrangement  of  Bach  * 
Chaconne,  Debussy’s  Pagodes,  La  Soiree 
dans  Grenade  and  Jardins  sous  la 
Pluie,  four  mazurkas  and  a ballade  by 
Chopin  found  themselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  a Zuni  Jjidian  ram  dance  and 
the  American  barn  jdance,  Turkey  in 
I the  Straw.” 

i “The  pianist  had  evidently  supplied 
the  p mgr  am  notes,  and  his  inclusion  of 
ih  . 1 merman  "tune  appeared 

( ; ...  • ! m boost  this 

(melody  into  the  realms  of  the  Spanish 
seguidilla,  the  Hungarian  czardas,  the 
Italian  tarantella  and  the  Russian 
hopak.  But  “Turkey  in  the  Straw 
| sounds  better  in  a barn  than  in  a con- 
cert hall.  The  rain  dance  is  an  in- 
genious trap  for  applause  and  the  audi- 
ence promptly  justified  this  chaiacter- 
ization  by  insisting  upon  a repetition. 

Mr.  Hughes’s  playing  was  uneven. 
Only  pianists  of  the  martelian  type,  to 
which  Busoni  himself  belongs,  can 
cope  impressively  with  the  formidable 
demands  of  Bach’s  Chaconne  when  ar- 
ranged for  this  instrument.  Few  are 
wise  who  attempt  the  feat.  At  times, Mr. 
Hughes’s  memory  seemed  to  play  him 
false  pr  his  fingers  betrayed  him.  He 
also  was  more  af  home  in  the  mazurkas 
of  Chopin  than* 1  in  the  China  and 
Spain  of  Debussy.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  charming  moments  in  his 
playing  of  Mactlowell’s  Novellette  and 

Elfin  Dance.  . „ „ 

At  the  same  time  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
Mildred  Wellerson,  a child  ’cellist  was 
giving  a recital.  Her  program  included 
a sonata  by  Corelli,  Volkmann’s  Con- 
| certo  in  A minor,  and^pieces  by  Bach, 
Skolnik  and  others. 

/ *7  z a 

Selections  From  Rabaud, 
Wagner  andTschaikoffsky 
Lend  Gharm  to  Sunday 
Concerts  at  Aeolian  Hall 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Rabaud,  Wagner  and  Tschaikoffsky 
were  the  composers  of  the  music 
played  at  the  second  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday — a Frenchman, 
German  and  Russian.  The  first  pro- 
vided a symphony,  the  second  operatic 
excerpts  and  the  third  an  orchestral 
fantasia  designed  as  a musical  gloss 
in  Shakespeare’s  “Tempest.”  This,  and 
the  operatic  pieces,  Elizabeth’s  greet- 
ing to  the  minstrel’s  hall  in  the  Wart- 
burg  from  “Tannhauser,”  the  prelude 
to  “Lohengrin”  and  Elsa’s  narrative  of 
her  dream  from  the  same  opera,  were 
Fold  and  familiar  concert  material. 


fi  sides  the  orchestral  music  played 
■ "arnegie  Hall  by  the  Boston  Or- 


|helH*h  hurry. 
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*4The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher”  Heard  in  Con- 
cert Given  in  This  City 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

In  their  first  visit  to  New  York  this 
season  Mr.  Monteux  and  the  Boston 
Orchestra  have  done  a service  which 
deserves  a few  words  of  comment.  By 
giving  a hearing  to  symphonies  by  the 
(Finnish  composer  Sibelius  and  the  Ru- 
manian Enesco  (the  latter  at  yester- 
day afternoon’s  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall)  he  has  drawn  a sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  progressive 
composers  of  a decade  ago  and  the 
revolutionaries  of  to-day.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  for  the  element 
called  nationalism  in  order  to  empha- 
size the  difference  between  the  music 
of  these  two  men  and  that  of  Casella, 
Malipiero  and  Ernest  Bloch  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  popular  judg- 
ment seat.  That  element  is  somewhat 
hazy  to  the  general  understanding  and 
at  the  best  and  the  vision  is  consider- 
ably obscured  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
fluences reflected  in  it  are  not  those 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  peoples 
from  whose  loins  the  composers 
sprang.  Sibelius  discloses  most  obvi- 
ously Scandinavian  and  Slavic  influ- 
ences; Enesco,  Casella  and  Malipiero 
French  and  Russian;  Bloch  is  Hebraic 
in  his  capacity  to  assimilate  whatever 
popular  idiom  he  chooses  to  exploit. 
The  fact  that  he  is  a Swiss  by  nativity, 
racially  a Hebrew  and  German  in  tech- 
nical training  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  he  has  written  -music 
tinged  by  synagogal  hymns,  or  a piece 
like  the  suite  for  viola  and  orchestra, 
which  he  would  have  us  believe  was 
evoked  in  him  by  dream-visions  of  the 
Far,  Far  East — Siam,  possibly;  Bur- 
mah,  Java,  Japan — what  not.  What  he 
succeeded  best  in  doing  was  to  make 
what  would  be  a capital  Chinese  ballet 
of  the  purposely  grotesque  order. 

Differences  in  Music 
The  difference  between  the  music  of 
the  revolutionaries  of  to-day  and  that 
of  the  aggressively  forward  young  men 
of  a decade  or  two  ago  is  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  two  opposite  conceptions  of 
musical  creation.  In  the  Sibelius  and 
Enesco  symphonies  it  was  obvious 
that  expressive  and  plastic  musical 
thoughts  were  deemed  primarily  essen- 
tial, and  that  modes  of  expression, 
novel  if  possible,  the  product  of  skill 
warmed  by  imagination,  were  fitted  to 
them.  In  the  compositions  which  we 
have  thought  it  a duty  to  condemn  it  Is 
obviously  novel  utterance  which  is  the 
first  aim  of  the  composers,  and  melodic 
substance,  idea,  motive,  only  a neces- 
sary stalking-horse.  They  seem  to  be 
striving,  as  a few  writers  of  cubist 
prose,  for  a brief  space,  a few  years 
ago,  to  arouse  images,  as  they  say,  or 
| quicken  the  fancy  and  emotions,  by 
strange  combinations  of  instrumental 


The  London  String;  Quartet. 

The  London  String  Quartet  that  went 
far  in  arousing  the  interest  of  lovers 
of  chamber  music"  by  its  playing  of  the 
string  quartets  of  Beethoven  last  month, 
in  cycle  commemorative  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
master’s  birth,  went  further  in  its  con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  audience  did  not  completely 
fill  the  hall  with  its  numbers,  but  filled 
it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  rarely 
expected  upon  chamber  music ; and  two 
of  the  shorter  compositions  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  performance  of  them, 
gave  such  pleasure  that  the  London 
players  were  made  to  repeat  them. 

A pleasure  perhaps  fully  as  great  was 
derived  from  the  interpretation  of  Mo- 
zart’s D minor  quartet  with  which  the 
| program  was  begun ; an  interpretation 
I of  a keenly  musical  beauty,  beauty  of 
j tone  and  balance  of  the  parts,  of  phras- 
j ing,  and  most  of  all  of  the  truly  Mozart- 
j ean  spirit  and  style  that  characterized  it. 

! There  was  something  inimitable  in  the 
1 phrasing  and  articulation  of  the  trio  of 
I the  minuet.  ^ 

it  would  have  been  a loss  to  have 
missed  the  charrji  of  this  performance 

I of  this  quartet;  and  yet  it  was  a pity 
in  some  ways  that  It  was  substituted 
for  the  quartet  by  Frank  Bridge,  orig- 
inally announced  in  its  place.  New 
fork  chamber  music  lovers  have  had 
innumerable  opportunities  to  hear  Mo- 
zart's quartets,  even  though  such  per- 
formances as  this  are  not  frequent.  But 
opportunities  in  New  York  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the 
contemporaneous  British  composers,  a 
school  as  vital  as  any  now  in  active 
being,  have  been  limited,  especially  in 
the  field  of  chamber  music.  It  is  "true 
that  the  names  of  three  men,  who  may 
be  numbered  among  thesq  composers, 
appeared  on  the  program,  but  they  were 
attached  to  pieces  that  could  not  be  put 
among  the  more  important  of  their  class. 

The  first  of  the  pieces,  a repetition  of 
which  was  made  in  part,  was  tiie  Fan- 
tasy by  H.  Waldo  Warner,  the  viola 
player  of  the  organization,  a “ folksong 
quartet  ” based  on  a Berkshire  melody 
published  by  Cecil  Sharp.  It  was  first 
heard  in  Amfrica  at  the  Berkshire  fes- 
tival last  September,  and  again  gave 
much  pleasure  by  its  imaginative  and 
ingenious  treatment  of  the  quaint  tunc 
that  is  its  basis. 

An  active  musician,  British  in  spite  of 
j his  name,  Eug.ene  Goossens,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  short  pieces,  “By  the 
| Farm  ” and  “Jack  o'  Lantern.’’  They 
j show,  as  other  music  of  his  that  has 
] been  played  here  show,  a spirit  adven- 
1 turing  among  the  extremer  modern  de- 
vices of  harmony.  They  are  slight,  but 
, the  picturesque  effects  aimed  at  are 
| achieved.  Percy  Grainger's  well-known 
; “ Molly  on  the  Shore  ’’  was  played  with 
l so  much  spirit  that  it,  too,  had  to  be  re- 
| peated. 

j The  closing  number  was  Debussy's 
| quartet,  also  familiar  in  New  York 
| chamber-  concerts,  with  which  the  Lon- 
! don  players  showed  themselves  wholly 
sympathetic. 


Walter  Damroseh  and  the  New  . ,.i. 
1 he  little  audience  had  grown  in  size  as 
O.V  i-.iadoY/  and  a polka  by  Strauss. 


which  calls  for  nothing  more  than 
an  expression  of  approval  of  the  per- 
1 formance,  especially  the  whole-hearted, 
unaffected  ear  and  soul  filling  singing 
of  Mme.  Florence  Easton  who,  using 
j an  English  translation,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  every  word  intelligible 
except  when  she  was  overwhelmed  by 
[the  orchestra. 

i The  symphony  by  Rabaud  was  that 
in  E minor,  his  second.  With  it  when 
| Mr.  Damroseh  produced  it  four  years 
jago  he  won  a place  in  the  hearts  of 
New  York’s  music  lovers,  which  he 
| widened  and  made  firmer  by  his  opera 
“Marouf”  and  by  his  work  for  one 
'season  with  the  Boston  Orchestra.  It 
was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  eulogy  by 
this  reviewer  on  the  first  hearing  ani; 
our  admiration  grew  with  the  progress 
of  yesterday’s  fine  and  spirited  per- 
formance. 

It  may  be  that  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  in  strong"  contrast  with  some  of 
the  orchestral  compositions  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  pass  judgment 

! upon  within  the  last  fortnight  had 
i something  to  do  with  the  matter.  In- 
voluntarily we  found  ourselves  array- 
ing Rabaud  with  Sibelius  and  Enesco. 
because,  like  them,  we  could  be  recon- 
dite, could  hew  to  structural  lines,  yet 
be  spontaneous  and  original  both  in 
the  invention  of  themes  which  were 
real  themes  and  not  mere  compages  of 
a few  tones  in  their  expression. 
Here  was  no  impressionism  either  fan- 
tastically flocculent  or  crudely  cubis- 
tic, but  straightforward,  eloquent  utter- 
ance of  musical  ideas.  In  spirit,  mat- 
ter and  manner  the  symphony  seems 
to  us  more  Gothic  than  Gallic,  more 
Frankish  than  French.  We  thought  of 
Charlemagne’s  Franks  in  the  first 
movement  and  Coligny’s  Huguenots  in 
the  second,  and  the  revellings  of 
touseled  warlocks,  banished  finally  by 
the  ruggedly  pious  hymn  of  the  An- 
dante, in  the  fourth.  Better  than  such 
imaginings,  however,  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  this  was  a composition  with 
bone,  sinew,  melodic  and  harmonic 
flesh  enough  in  its  structure  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet  if  stripped  of  its  color. 


HUNGARIAN  PIANIST  PLEASES 

Ervin  Nyredghazi,  the  young  Hun- 
j ; arlan  pianist  who  made  his  American 
febut  here  three  weeks  ago,  gave  his 
’ird  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
-■fore  a large  audience.  His  pro- 
i-amme  had  some  novel  variety.  He 
ayed  first  Bach’s  prelude  and  fugue  in 
with  much  clarity  and  yet  some  lack 
’ proper  outline.  Tsehaikovski’s  only 
id  seldom  heard  piano  sonata  in  Or  fol- 
ived.  It  was  an  unfortunate  se’ec- 
■on,  as  except  some  few  passages  of 
easing  melody  it  is  long  and  dull.  Mr. 
’yredghazi,  however,  did  much  fine  pi- 
lo  work  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
-imposition  of  interest.  A prelude  by 
"nding  and  Rachmaninov's  “Elegie” 
- ‘re  heard,  also  the  G minor  barcarolle 
Rubinstein  and  Rummel’s  “The 
mpest,”  which  last  piece,  depicting 
is  lighting,  thunder  and  lulls  in  a 
i form,  was  given  with  marve’lnus 
,-avura.  Here  as  an  encore  Grieg’s 
T Love  You”  was  play:d  with  fin  feei- 
ng and  sentiment.  In  a nocturne  and 
■e  A flat  polonaise  of  Chonin  poetry, 
olor  and  rhythm  were  insulin  ient,  but 
ere  was  a very  fine  command  of 
vnamics,  while  the  final  number,  the 
Faust”  waltz  after  Gounod  by  Liszt, 
■rved  for  a breath  taking  display  of 
eed  and  technic. 

GAILX-CUBCI  GIVES  RECITAL. 
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Makes  Her  First  Local  Appearance 
of  Season  at  Hippodrome.  ; 

Mme.  Amelita  Galll-Curci  made  h°r 
first  local  appearance  of  the  season  In 
a song  recital  in  the  Hippo -ron  e l a 
r veiling.  she  was  assisted  by  Manuel 

Berenguer,  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels 
■ecompani'st.  The  house  was  large  with 
the  usual  display  of  auditors  seated  on 
he  stage.  Any  account  of  a “song  re- 
cital" by  Mme.  Galll-Curci  might  be 
Stereotypes#  and  left  to  serve  for  all  j 
t’ners. 

The  programme  always  consists  of  j 
wo  or  three  operatic  airs,  somebody’s  [ 
variations  (with  cr  without  flute)  and  ! 

collection  af  varied  songs  which  the  j 
rlma  donna  sings  with  unvarying  ' 
ilandness  and  absence  of  vocal  color, 
ler  voice,  a really  beautiful  organ,  was  J 
resh  and  sweet  last  evening,  and  listen- 
ig  to  its  unimpassioned  tones  seemed  , 
o satisfy  the  throng  of  auditors.  That  j 
teing  the  case,  the  purpose  of  the  en-  ! 
ertainment  was  accomplished. 

Frederick  H.  C’heeswrigbt.  whose 
I worth  as  a pianist  is  known  to  New 
Yorkers  through  former  recitals,  was 
heard  again  last  night  in  the  Henry  Mil- 
ler Theatre,  where  lie  gave  a program 
devoted  entirely  to  modern  composers. 

His  program  opened  with  a group  of  ; 
1 MaoDotvell  character  sketches  com- 
posed of  “Silver  Clouds,”  “Rr’er  Rab- 
bit,” “The  Eagle"  and  “Rigandon.” 
These,  interpreted  with  delightful 
charm,  prepared  the  way  for  the  (.'ad- 


man Sonata  in  A 


major. 
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.v  Debussy  group  contained  the .Pic- 
turesque “Arabesque  in  L mmol, 
“Voiles,”  "Pagodes,"  “La  Tarrasse  des 
(ESiences  du  Clair  do  Lime  and  Min 
ctrels  ” Numbers  from  Karel.  Daquin. 
Satie  and  Chabrier  completed  the  pro- 
gram. 

Signor  Aiaiunem  o£  me  Metropolitan, 
appearing  with  Nahan  Franko's  orches- 
j tra  before  a large  audience  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  last  night,  gave  tenor, 
i airs  from  ’*  H’Africaine,”  “ Klislr 
d’Amore  ” and  Massenete’s  “ Werther,’" 
this  last  encored  with  the  “ M’Appari 
from  “ Martha.’  A young  soprano  of 
the  name  of  Melba  McCreery,  heard 
for  the  first  time  here,  display  d a voice 
' of  much  power  and  mature  q ality  for 
her  age  in  an  air  from  ” Madame  But- 
, terfly,”  also  encored,  and  Helen  Jeffrey. 

violinist,  gave  with  the  orchestra  Halo's 
is  “ Symphonie  Espagnole.” 
i;  Eight  concert-  of  a day  Included  a 
repeated  program  of  the  Nation  d Sym- 
4 phony  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
where  Ervin  Nyredghazi,  pianist,  gave 
I his  third  recital  in  the  ai'tern  on;  a 

■ matinee  “ hour  of  music  ” at  the  Prin- 
1 cess  bv  Ethel  Clark,  soprano,  assisted 

by  Hans  Kronold  and  C.  G.  Spross;  a 
1 composite  program  at  the  new  Times 
' Square1'  Theatre  last  evening  by  Eva 
Grippon,  soprano,  with  Philip  Gordon, 
pianist,  and  David  Apollon,  ma  doljn 
player,  and  a recital  at  Henry  Millers, 
' Theatre  by  Frederick  Cheeswright.  pi- 
anist. who  presented  works  of  Mac- 

■ Dowell  and  an  Interesting  sonata  by 
Charles  Cadman,  based  on  poetic 

j quotations  from  Joachin  Miller. 


serse.”  There  was  a cofrviti'  ’;:0I 

drop  from  these  to  the  song  ” Child  o 
Earth,”  by  Charles  E.  Horn,  the  Eng 
lish  composer,  best  remembered  by  hi. 
song  “ I’ve  Been  Roaming  ” and  by  th' 
pioneer  work  he  did  in  the  New  Tori 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Miss  Hinkle  showed  another  side  of 
i her  art  in  a group  of  four  songs  by 
i Brahms.  “ To  an  Aeolian  Harp  ” might 
j perhaps  have  been  sung  with  more  emo- 
i tional  depth  and  more  variety  of  color. 

| But  there  was  a notable  expression  of 
! passion,  a real  elequence  in  her  singing 
of  ■’  Oh,  That  X Might  Retrace  the 
Way,”  and  also  in  ” My  Hove  Is 
Green,”  in  which  she  reverted  to  the 
original  German  text,  after  singing  the 
others  in  English. 

Miss  Hinkle's  fine  enunciation  of  the 
text  made  it  perfectly  comprehensible 
throughout,  and  in  all  these  songs  the 
intelligence  and  finish  of  her  phrasing 
and  the  highly  musical  quality  of  her 
style  and  conception  were  continually  in 
evidence.  She  followed  them  with  a 
group  of  French  songs  and  another  or 
songs  in  English,  including  two  by  her 
accompanist,  Richard  Hageman. 


I 


it  is  surprising,  though,  that  the 
wife  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  who 
lays  so  much  stress  as  a teacher  on 
diction,  should  enunciate  her  con- 
sonants so  indistinctly,  particu- 
larly those  at  the  end  of  words. 
Certainly  this  shortcoming  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  her  inter- 
pretations. which,  at  best,  are 
monotonous  for  lack  of  imagina- 
tion, temperament  and  dramatic 
sensibility. 
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itW  YORK  TRIO 

OPENS  ITS  SEASON 

Evidence  of  Progress  in  Play- j 
ing  of  ,Familiar  Music. 

That  three  good  musicians  ,->lav,ng| 
a programme  of  familiar  music  can  0.0-  , 

\ ide  an  evening  of  pleasant  entertain- 
ment for  a large  audience  was  again  ,, 
demonstrated  last  night  when  the  ’New 
York  Trio  gave  the  first  concert  of  its  i 
second  season  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  three  | 
good  musicians  were  Clarence  Adler, 
piano ; Scipione  Buidi,  violin,  and  Cor- 
nelius  Van  Vliet.  cello.  The  familiar; 
music  was, Beethoven’s  B flat  trio.  Cesar  • 
Franck's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  and  ; 
Mendelssohn's  C minor  trio..  . 

The  New  York  Trio  was  first  heard  in 
December.  1919.  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed into  the  field  of  chamber  music  1 
Its  first  concert  showed  the  results  of 
conscientious  and  adequate  rehearsal  to- 
gether with  sound  musicianship.  ifst, 
evening’s  entertainment  proved  that  the 
organization  had  made  progress.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  piano  occasionally  ”ver- 
balanced  the  other  instruments,  the  en- 
semble was  generally  good  and  the  play- 
ing had  much  of  finish  and  musical  color 
to  commend  it. 

MME.  STANLEY  GIVES  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Helen  Stanley  gave  a song  re- 
cital in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  A 
concert  by  this  singer  is  sure  to  bring 
artistic  enjoyment.  She  has  a beauti- 
ful fresh  soprano  voice,  she  uses  it  skil- 
fully and  her  understanding  of  style  is 
broad  and  polished.  Her  programme  j 
was  largely  of  modern  selection.  A 
group  of  airs  from  different  lands, 
among  them  the  Polish  "He  Soir.  ar- 
ranged by  Moniusko.  and  Daparra  s En 
Pecembre”  on  Spanish  themes,  were  in 
her  list;  also  Scandinavian  and  modern 
French  songs.  Cyril  Scott  s “Time  o 
, Pay”  and  three  songs  dedicated  to  lier- 
I SP)f  by  Barlow.  Marsh  and  Crews.  As 
< her  first  selection  she  gave  Floridia  s ar- 
rangement of  the  “Itwocazione  di  Orfeo 
air  from  Jacopo  Peri’s  “Euridice. ' sing- 
ing it  with  a beautiful,  even  quality  of 
tone  and  legato  style.  .And  In  other  airs 
and  songs  there  were  always  color,  sen- 
timent and  intelligence.  Her  large  audi- 
ence seemed  delighted  with  each  selec- 
tion sb  gave.  Ellmer  Zollcr  played  toe 
1 accomp.  hlment*. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Miss  Florence  Hinkle’s  Recital. 

, Miss  Florence  Hinkle  gave  a song  re- 
dtal  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  where  there  was  a large  audience 
ready  with  well  deserved  applause.  Miss 
Hinkle  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  local 
!Srs  with  a voice  and  a style  of  great 
beauty,  a deeply  musical  foeli 
unfailing  technical  ^km  that  ™yolcJ 

ssfl®  Sri  tees  teas 

or  a wide  range  ov  , js  made 

- iModuce^allf  ^^possibilities  in  thl, 
direction.  . oongs  of  widely 

ja5ferent°ftyles,  in  which  she  ac! hieved 

• 4UU  V i&0\  • nfis.-;, 

whose  feqXme&s  o£  sustained  legatd 

splendid  *ir  ” a difficult, 

task  admirably  performed. 4- 

"Xardo'vM .”  Arta- 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

.lluliii1  i yirnfni  hi.  ' 

It  is  a comforting  reflection  for  the 
reviewers  of  musical  doings,  in  contem* 
plating  a long  concert  which  ends  with) 
the  only  feature  which  demands  com-  j 
ment  on  the  score  of  novelty,  that  j 
he  must  empty  his  mind  of  the  | 
matter  before  midnight.  When  the 
music  is  like  that  which  was  heard  in 
the  second  part  of  the  concert  given  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night,  the  thought  that  it  must 
be  speedily  be  got  out  of  the  reviewer’s 
intellectual  system,  like  a poison  or  a 
noxious  and  baneful  gas,  is  not  only 
comforting  but  gratifying.-  Once  rid  of 
the  perilous  stuff  he  will  never  be  trou- 
bled by  its  again,  unless  he  choses  to 
cal’  it  up*  to  illustrate  the  vagaries  of 
the  peculiar  geniuses  who,  by  handing 
about  the  candied  stick  of  mutual  adu- 
lation, humor  their  belief  that  they  are 
leading  the  world  into  new  paths. 

Impressions  of  Concert 

It  was  a pleasurable  conviction  when 
Mr.  Stokowski  carried  his  baton  from 
tl  e platform  after  conducting  a per- 
formance of  Brahms’s  symphony  in  E 
minor  that  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
concert  season  so  far  as  it  had  pro- 
gressed had  been  reached.  There  was 
nothing  which  could  be  called  back  to 
mind  to  equal  it  for  sheer  musical  elo- 
quence and  loveliness.  Lambent  flames 
seemed  to  play  around  its  every  meas- 
ure, with  their  suggestion  of  a Pente- 
costal benediction.  The  final  passa- 
caglia  was  heaven-storming.  And  then 
came  Cyril  Scott  with  his  pianoforte 
concerto  in  C and  two  orchestral  pieces, 
which  (heaven  save  the  mark!)  were 
also  called  passacaglias.  The  English 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  of 
his  concerto  and  conducted  the  two 
orchestral  pieces. 

He  did  his  work  very  energetically, 
and  it  seemed  a pity  that  such  energy 
could  not  have  been  expended  in  a bet- 
ter cause.  A pity,  also,  that  his  or- 
chestral pieces  should  have  been 
{nought  into  juxtaposition,  and  conse- 
quently contrast,  with  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  symphony.  Was  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  measure  his 
strength  with  that  of  Brahms  in  so 
recondite  a form?  A theme  which  is 
little  more  than  a fragment  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  sufficed  the  German  mas- 
ter, and  with  it  he  achieved  an  artistic 
miracle. 

Mr.  Scott’s  Presentation 

Mr.  Scott  labored  with  fragments  of 
two  Irish  melodies,  one  of  a lugubrious, 
the  other  of  a Sollicking  character.  In 
the  words  of  the  song  from  which  the 
first  theme  was  borrowed  there  is  a 
lamentation,  we  believe,  of  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  potatoes  which  grew  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  of  a historical 
famine.  No  potato  could  have  been  so 
small  as  the  ideas  in  the  concerto,  con- 
sidered as  melody,  and  no  folksong 
theme  was  ever  so  be-plastered  with 
crass  dissonances  as  the  one  which 
served  as  the  unhappy  foundations  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  variations.  We  know  of  no 
man  who  has  ever  more  effectually  con- 
cealed a tune  than  Mr.  Scott  in  some 
of  his  arrangements  of  folksong  me.o- 
dies  for' pianoforte.  He  did  not  hide 
the  contour  of  his  themes  in  his  passa- 
caglias.  but  be  outraged  their  spirit  as 
h*  outraged  every  conception  of 
euphony  in  all  three  compositions. 


Listeners  with  alert  and  curious  minds 
were  no  doubt  interested  in  following 
him  in  his  excursions  into  strange  in- 
strumental realms  and  entertained  by 
such  combinations  of  voices  as  those  of 
the  celesta,  harp,  xylophone,  snare 
iruro  and  pianoforte,  but  we  doubt  if 
qy  considerable  number  found  edi- 
tion or  delectation  in  the  pursuit. 


CyVil  Scott  in  Nt)w  York 
George!  Henschol  once  said  to  Ethel 
b'myth  that  before  the  ago  of  forty 
a musician  cannot  expect  to  estab- 
lish a reputation.  The  English  coin- 
noser,  Cyr.l  Scott,  is  forty -one,  and 
.iie  has  been  known  at  home  for  some 
years  as  the  creator  of  a symphony, 

'our  overtures,  a concerto  for  piano, 
jme  chamber  works,  and  many  piano 
ie  es  and  songs.  It  has  been  said 
xf  him  that  “as  a composer  he  has 
dopted  in  toto  Dehussy's  principles 
and  method,  and  completely  identified 
himself  with  the  style  of  the  French 
master."  / <f  f ^ L-  CJ 

In  this  city  some  of  his  sdugs  have 
b^en  heard  and  pianists,  among  them 
Percy  Grainger  and  Leo  Ornstein, 
have  played  his  sonata  and  some  short 
pieces.  A few  weeks  ago  he  came 
over  for  an  American  tour,  making  his 
first  appearance  last  week  with  Leo- 
tjpold  Stokowsky's  or  hestra  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  it  was  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  that  he  made  his  first  bow  to 
a New  York  audience,  which  greeted 
him  as  a visitor  of  his  distinction 
should  be  greeted.  He  played  his  con- 
certo and  conducted  two  Passacaglias 
for  orchestra  of  his  own  composition. 

It  was  hardly  polite  to  the  distin- 
guished visitor  to  make  him  wait  till 
the  tail  end  of  the  programme.  Novel-  j 
ties  should  always  be  given  early’.  Yes-  ; 
terday’s  audience  had  to  hear  part  of  a j 
long  Bach  concerto  (Brandenburg,  Na 
S)  and  the  fourth  symphony  of  j 
Brahms,  taking  up  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  including  the  intermission. 
However,  Mr.  Scott  was  allowed  at  last 
1o  lake  the  floor  and  he  played  his 
composition  con  amore.  with  fire,  en- 
thusiasm, and  sufficient  technical  skill 
tor  the  purpose.  Except  in  the  first 
movement  there  was  less  evidence  of 
Debussyan  influence  in  the  concerto 
than  had  been  expected.  Through- 
out the  work  the  piano  decidedly  play- 
1 ed  the  first  fiddle,  although  the  or- 
chestra is  by  no  means  neglected.  There 
are  some  recondite  effects  which  may  i 
voice  the  theosophical  occultism  in 
which  Mr.  Scott  hides  hire  elf.  Super-  j 
fluous  dissonances  abound,  as  was  to  j 
be  expected;  nor,  of  course,  does  the 
English  Debussy  feature  melody  any  j 
more  than  the  French  Debussy  does. 
There  are  no  sweeping  phrases  that 
carry  the  hearer  along-  as  a boat  is 
carried  by  a ti<’  : the  music  is1  choppy, 
reasoned,  subtle,  clever,  intellectual.  [ 

;rer  than 'emotional;  yet  its  energy 

makes  an  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

Bells  are  a hobby’  of  the  Dehussyites. 
There  are  obvious  chime  effects  in  this 
concerto,  and  the  celesta  has  the  time 
of  its  life.  Not  only  does  it  speak 
right  out  in  meeting  whenever  It 
pleases  but  the  pianist  gets  some  pleas- 
ing celestaal  (proofreader  will  please 
not  change  that  to  celestial)  effects 
on  the  piano.  The  opening  of  the 
slow  movement  is  a sort  of  dialogue 
between  the  pianist’s  imitation  celesta 
and  the  real  one.  The  brilliant  caden- 
za was  reserved  for  the  final  move- 
ment; in  it  the  pianist’s  playing  was 
incisive,  lucid,  virtuosic.  All  of  the 
movements  end  rather  abruptly  and 
unexpectedly  which  is  commendable. 
Mr.  Scott  also  deserves  praise  for 
not  being-  ashamed  to  have  the  music 
before  him.  Most  pianists  should  fol- 
low h’s  example. 

The  audience  was  interest!  ' 1 in  Mr. 
Scott’s  two  Passacaglias,  which  he 
himself  conducted.  One  is  based  on 
an  Irish  famine  song,  the  other  on 
"The  Poor  Irish  Boy."  The  meaning 
of  the  old  dance  called  Passacaglia  is 
somewhat  obscure;  it  has  been  defined 
as  "Gassenhauer”— a tune  played  in 
the  streets  by  itinerant  musicians.  In  I 
some  cases  the  theme  is  “so  disguised  J 
and  embroidered  amid  ever-varying . 
contrapuntal  devices  as  to  become  j 
i hardly’  recognizable.”  In  Mr.  Scott’s  i 
two  Passacaglias  the  tune  is  always 
1 on  deck:  over  and  over  and  again  it  is  j 
heard,  in  one  disguise  after  another;  j 
mais  que  voulez-vous?  Did  not  Beet- J 
; hoven,  in  the  rondo  of  his  violin  eon- 1 
certo,  repeat  a theme  of  five  tones 
more  than  forty  times? 

How  did  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
play  the  fourth  Brahms  symphony? 
Pierre  Key,  the  editor  of  th>  Musical 
Digest,  will  partdon  us  for  anticipating 
him.  An  eminent  Brahmsite,  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.  found  its  performance  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  season  so  far. 
“There  was  nothing  which  could  be 
called  back  to  mind  to  equal  it  for 
sheer  musical  eloquence  and  loveli- 
ness. Lambent  flames  seemed  to  play 
around  its  every  measure,  with  their 
suggestion  of  a Pentecostal  benedic- 
tion. The  final  passacaglia  was 
heaven-storming.”  Another  eminent 
Brahmsite,  James  Gibbons  Huneker 
wrote  that  “Mr.  Stokowsky  ambled 
through  a decorative  version  of  the 
Brahms  fourtli  symphony,  which  was 
plastered  over  with  effects  we  recall 
from  other  conductors;  a variorum 
Brahms,  but  with  the  real  Stokowsky 
absent.  Karl  Muck,  the  Berlin  con- 
ductor with  the  Swiss  movement,  has 
spoi'ed  us  for  such  perfumed  readings 
of  the  hig-’souled  Brahms.”  Not  being 
a full-blooded  Brahmsite  ourselves,  we 
(tate  to  arbitrate  between  * hese  ex- 
But  it  seemed  to  that  while 
slow  movement  - ^ beautifully 

i e,  there  are  man  things  in  the 
passacaglia.  which  Nikiseh  and 
nsky  have  heretofore  revealed  to 


I’HILADEI.THI  t ORCHESTRA. 

ITlie  second  concert  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Orchestra,  given  in  Carnegie- Hal  last 
evening,  concerned  itself  largely  with 
the  music  of  the  British  pianist  and  eom-| 
poser,  Cyril  Scott,  present  in  Pe“son 
engaged  during  a part  of  the  evening  in 
operating  a piano.  Mr.  Scott  s .activity, 

,,s  *a  specialist  in  key  board  com!)  naj 
lions  was  exorcised  in  a performance  ofl 
; his  concerto  in  the  delectable  key  of  O 
Tiajor.  As  a composer  he  was  furtheil 
illustrated  by  two  passacaglias  for  or- 
chestra. . .1 

j Mr.  Scott  is  a dist’nguished  fgure  in 
the  musical  life  of  Britain.  He  is  alj 
! most:  equal. y eminent  as  an  admirer  o£ 
i Percy  Grainger,  whom  he  rivals  in  alfec4 
! t on  for  Instruments  of  percussion.  A 
modernist,  Mr.  Scott  has  written  and 
s published  an  interesting  volume  entitled 
i -The  Philosophy  of  Modernism,”  which- 
■■iscourses  through  many  pages  w li 
seeming  wisdom  and  leaves  one  little 
i letter  informed  at  the  end  than  at.  the , 
beginning,  except  tha-  n so  fa.  as  it  is  1 
great  news  that  Percy  Grainger  is  a ' 
■iiastei  composer.  j 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  hear  l 
Mr.  Scott’s  concerto  earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning, but,  coming  as  it  did  after  a 
movement  from  Bach’s  Brandenburg  I 
concerto  in  G and  the  whole  of  Brahms  s 
E minor  symphony,  it  was  nqt  favor-  J 
ably  situated.  Alter  Brahms.  Scott  fol-  i 
lows  in  the  dim  distance,  and  the  hours 
shrank  into  gloom  before  he  finished. 

In  brief,  then,  his  concerto  is  modern 
in  all  its  elements,  but  is  written  with  j 
a certain  amount  of  skill.  The  slow 
movement  contains  a well  defined  mood  | 
and  musical  material  to  considerable  | 
beauty,  albeit  of  the  type  long  ago  made 
know  nto  us  by  the  fauns  sporting  in  t 
the  afternoon.  The  first  movement  is 
too  much  of  passage  work,  too  little  of  1 
substance.  None  of  the  composition  1 
seems  as  important  to  the  time  hardened 
hearer  as  it  does  to  the  ardent  young  ] 

■ enthusiasts  who  are  always  looking  to  1 
the  future  to  justify  their  views. 

Of  the  passacaglias  nothing  can  now  • 
be  said.  Of  Mr.  Stokowski’s  reading  of  | 
the  Brahms  symphony  only  warm  praise 
can  be  offered.  It  was  a superb  per-  S 
’ormance,  although  the  conductor  did  j 
take  the  liberty  of  editing  the  score  in  j 
one  spot  to  the  extent  of  stopped  trum-  I 
pets,  which  Brahms  knew  not  But  all 
can  be  forgiven  for  the  poetry  and  : 
strength  and  clarity  of  the  reading.  j 
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u.y  but  which  were  missed  last  night. 


Child  ’Cellist  Gives  Recital 

Elsie  Hilger,  a child  ’cellist,  gave  her 
first  recital  in  New  York  last  evening 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program  included 
Volkman’s  Coocerto  in  A minor.  Op. 

33  Tschaikowsky’s  Variations  on  a 
Rococo  Theme,  Schumann’s  Traumerei 
and  other  pieces. . 

/Vx^  jr  r o 

{ Poe-Inspired  Mus«t'~  Jl 

Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  short  stor>  , oi  j 
-The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher - a 
an  amazingly  perfect  Pi  ^ °t  ^is  ‘ 
construction,  in  which  there  k swee 
lv  a superfluous  word.  Th.rty  nve 
vears  ago  George  Edward  Vv  oodber  y, 
fnMs  critical  biography  of  Poe . wrote 
Of  it  that  "the  adaptation  ot  tlv e ie 
la  ted  parts  and  their  union  m the  total  J 
effect  are  a triumph  of  Werary  craft,  | 
thfe  intricate  details  as  it  weie  mel 
lowing  and  reflecting  one  ground  tone, 
have  the  definiteness  and  precision  ot 
inlaid  mosaic,  or,  like  premonitmiusand 
echoes  of  the  theme  m music,  they  are 
so  exactly  calculated  as  to  secure  then 
end  with  the  certainty  of  harmonic 
law  itself.”  For  several  years  repoita 
were  current  that  Debussy  was  com- 
posing an  opera  on  this  story,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  obtamed 
i the  rights  for  its  American  produc- 
'tfon.  Poe  admirers  who  are  also  music 
.lovers  saw  at  once  that  here  was  ^ 
!fit  subject  for  the  French  mastci  s 
hand.  But  Debussy  is  dead,  and  ap- 
parently the  projected  opera  was  nevei 
! written. 

Now  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  an , 
American  composer  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  used  Poe’s  story  as 
the  bas.s  for  a "Poem  for  Orchestra, 
completed  last  winter,  and  this  had 
its  first  New  York  performance  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon  | 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  had  brought  it  out  in  Boston 
on  October  29.  A programme  note 
I quoted  the  composer  as  saying  of  his 
I piece:  "It  was  not  my  intention  to 
i depict  the  story  scene  by  scene,  but 
I rather  to  attempt  to  give  in  music 
! an  impression  of  the  atmoiipherc  of 
the  storv  as  a whole.  For  musical 
treatment  I did  associate  the  two 
I themes  with  Roderick  and  Madeleine , 

! Usher,  but  entirely  without  descriptive  ^ 

' realism  save  possibly  In  the  destruc-  - 
tion  of  the  house.”  j 

What  he  set  out  to  do  Mr.  Hill  has) 
accomplished  with  commendable  skill,  j 
His  two  themes  are  distinctive,  in-  ■ 
teresting  and  appropriate  to  the  psy-  ; 
j chology,  the  awe,  and  the  mystery  ot 
the  tale,  and  they  are  developed  and) 

I combined  with  considerable  ingenuity  j 
I of  orchestration  to  produce  the  im- 1 
I pression  of  an  atmosphere  of  fearsome  i 
doom.  The  listener  who  is  familiar  | 
with  "Tire  Pali  of  the  House  of  Usher  ’ 

I feels  that  something  of  the  spirit  of 
I o „r.  informs  this  music,  for  the  whole. 


| pleoo  ia  developed  with' a method. of 
|w  concision  and  restrained  power  and, 
5j  like  tho  story,  proceeds  relentlessly, 
yet  with  beauteous  episodes,  to  the 
sullen  end.  Inevitably  It  Is  a sombro 
| tonal  picture,  of  course,  yot  a surpris- 
| lug  richness  in  subdued  tints  is  pro- 
. I vided  by  a clever  use  of  celesta,  harp, 
tanjtam,  and  triangle.  And  It  has  the. 
merit  of  brevity;  It  is  not  so  long  as 
to  become  monotonous. 

At  the  hands  of  M.  Monteux  and  his 
payers  this  new  tone-poem  received 
a sympathetic  .and  finely  finished  per- 
formance. It  was  well  received  by 
audience,  though  there  was  no 
prolonged  demonstration  over  its  pres- 
entation, as  there  was  over  that  of 
ICes  Franck's  Prelude,  Choral,  and 
?ugue  for  Pianoforte,  as  orchestrated 
by  Gabriel  Plern4.  which  followed  it, 
compelling  tho  whole  orchestra  to  rise 
n acknowledgment.  The  programme 
pf  the  concert,  the  Boston  Orchestra  s 
idrst  local  matinee  of  the  season,  be- 
gan with  Enesco’s  Symphony  in  E flat, 
|Op.  13,  and  ended  with  Berlioz’s  ' Ben- 
venuto Cellini’'  Overture. 
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Sascha  .Jacobsen’»  Recital. 

Sascha  Jacobsen,  a young  American 
•plinlst  who  has  received  his  training 
■ n New  York,  gave  a recital  in  Carnegie 
lHall  last  evening.  He  has  appeared  be- 
lioro  in  New  York  concert  halls,  and 
lias  shown  talent  in  his  playing  and  a| 
(native  musical  aptitude  for  the  violin,  , 
as  well  as  excellent  schooling.  His  I 
talent  has  been  observed  to  be  develop- 
ing and  his  style  maturing,  and  in  his  j 
recital  last  evening  his  progress  was  ( 
well  exemplified.  He  played  with  dig- 
nity and  aplomb,  with  an  abundance  of 
spirit  and  with  a cultivated  style  and  : 
excellent  mechanism.  The  quality  of  his 
tone  was  the  least  satisfactory  feature 
of  his  performance. 

His  program  was  exacting,  comprising 
the  “ Devil’s  Trill  ” sonata  by  Tartini. 
Paganini’s  concerto  and  groups  of 
smaller  pieces.  Mr.  Jacobsen  is  still  a 
young  man  and  gives  promise  of  inter- 
esting future  development.  It  is  not. 
however,  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
youth  to  keep  an  audience  waiting  for 
twenty-five  minutes  before  beginning, 
without  explanation  or  apology. 

Two  Musical  Events  Held 

Song  Recitals  and  Concert  by 
Violinist  Heard 

A song  recital  and  a concert  of  violin 
music  was  tho  fare  provided  for  con- 
certgoers  yesterday.  Walter  Greene, 
barytone,  did  the  singing  in  the  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  has  a fine, 
manly  voice,  and  sang  with  taste  and 
intelligence.  A feature  of  his  program 
was  “Cain,”  with  text  and  music  by 
Rupert  Hughes.  This  work,  chiefly  an 
affair  of  varied  declamation,  would 
doubtless  be  welcomed  with  delight  in 
British  concert  halls.  It  is  evidently 
intended  to  appeal  directly  to  the  emo- 
tions of  an  audience,  but  so  elaborately 
contrived  in  uncoordinated  episodes 
that  the  aim  of  text  and  music  is  de- 
feated. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
horrible  affect  of  fratricide,  upon  the 
tnind  of  the  slayer,  but  so  elaborate  is 
the  picture  of  fraternal  and  filial  re- 
morse that  the  hearer  remains  un- 
stirred. French  songs,  to  which  half  of 
his  program  was  devoted,  showed  that 
Mr.  Greene’s  denunciation  in  this  lan- 
guage needs  polishing.  lie  was  at  his 
best  in  the  final  group  of  Irish,  Eng- 
lish and  American  songs,  a music  which 
Francis  Moore’s  “Promised  Land”  wa3 
conspicuously  pleasing. 

b Saspha  Jacobson,  a well  graced  young 
violinist,  played  in  the  evening  at  Car- 
negic  Hall.  He  is  among  the  most 
giitedl  of  the  younger  violinists,  and 
was  heard  to  excellent  advantage  in  a 
piogram  which  included  compositions 
by  Tartini,  Paganini,  Wieniawski,  Sin-  ; 
lgaglia,  Arbos,  Sarasate  »nd  n»i,„o  ■ , j 


When  Rupert  Hughes  wrote  his  Mu- 
sic Lover's  Guide,  in  1903,  he  probably 
did  not  foresee  that  the  later-issued 
musical  cyclopaedias  would  devote 
nearly  half  a column  to  him  and  his 
compositions.  The  public  knows  him 
best  as  a most  successful  story  writer. 
Now  he  is  a major,  and  he  writes  a 
good  deal  of  music,  most  of  which  is 
tinged  with  futurism.  Some  of  his 
songs  are  worth  trying  by  the  public 
singers.  Yesterday  his  '‘Cain”  was 
sung  in  Aeolian  Hall  by  Walter 
Greene;  a work  which  impressed  the 
aud  ence  so  much  that  the  c-imposer, 
who  was  in  the  auditorium,  had  to  rise 
; and  bow  to  acknowledge  the  cordial 
applause.  Walter  Greene,  who  sang 
it  with  conviction,  is  a barytone  who 
graduated  from  operetta  some  years 
ago.  He  has  a good  voice,  which  he 
exhibited  also  in  French  songs  by 
Mehul,  Gr<§try,  and  Massenet,  and 
ethers  bv  lesser  lights. 

/v  1/  / c I j 2.  ft'  “ 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The, Philharmonic  Society  aligned  itself 


1 Tilth  the  other  jvew’ worK’OTenescraa  Wi- 
th© Win  ter’s’ nnlsic.  last 'evening,  when  it 
gave  its  first  conceit,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
beginning  its  seventy-ninth  season. 
There  was  a large  audience  present,  that 
gave  Mr.  Stransky  a cordial  greeting  on 
his  appearance  at  the  conductor’s  stand. 
There  were  new  faces  among  the  play- 
ers, as-  there  are  In  all  the  orcvheMras 
this  season. 

The  program  was  an  uncomproofiUatna 
reminder  of  the  Pulitzer  bequest  trhzch 
emphasized  the  desirability  of  put  tin  If 
Ustzt’s  music  to  the  fore  in  the  society's 
programs.  It  * s put  much  to  the  fort- 
in  the  shape  of  the  “ Dante  Symphony,” 
which  was  followed  by  a numbor  of 
Wagnerian  excerpts,  also  underlined  by 
the  same  authority. 

The  ” Dante  Symphony  ” was  first 
given  in  New  York  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  fifty  years  ago,  since  which  time 
conductors  have  been  somewhat  wary  of 
it.  The  last  previous  performance  was 
nine  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Stransky 
played  it  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Liszt’s  birth.  It  is  an  effort 
to  set  forth  in  music  the  sublimity, 
darkling  horror,  doubt  and  terror,  and 
the  ecstatic  joy,  of  Dante’s  vision  of 
hell,  purgatory  and  heaven. 

Liszt  never  lacked  courage  in  attack- 
ing problems  of  this  sort.  He  reveled 
In  such  a subject  as  Dante  provided  for 
him  in  this  symphony.  He  made  use  of 
what  seemed,  when  it  was  written,  all 
possible  instrumental  apparatus,  to- 
; gether  with  the  added  resources  of  the 
charm  of  women’s  voices  in  the  last 
) section.  He  provided  himself  Vith  an 
outfit  of  portentious  themes  and  laboied 
valiantly  to  scale  the  heights  and 
plumb  the  depths  of  Dante’s  imagina- 
tion. 

His  admirers  follow  him  in  the  faith 
that  ho  triumphantly  succeeded  in  both 
and  produced  true  interpretation  of  the 
Inner  spirit  of  the  poem.  To  the  others 
it  seems  now,  as  it  has  before,  as  if  his 
achievement  never  panted  more  hope- 
lessly in  the  rear  of  his  ambtion,  as  if 
he  never  lashed  the  commonplace  and 
the  bombastic  to  a higher  pitch  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  very  little.  The 
few  and  fleeting  passages  of  beauty  and 
effectiveness  are  heavily  paid  for  by 
endless  pages  of  commonplace.  The  fact 
that  the  symphony  has  peen  so  rarely 
resuscitated  in  the  half  century  since  it 
was  first  played  in  New  York  justifies 
the  wisdom  of  the  conductors  who  have 
let  it  gather  dust  on  the  shelves. 

The  women's  chorus  was  sung  by  Vic- 
tor Harris’s  St.  Cecilia  Clilb.  Mr.  Stan- 
sky  conducted  the  work  with  great  zeal 
and  conviction.  Perhaps  he  got  out  of 
it  all  the  significance  it  contains.  He 
unfortdnately  did  not  do  so  out  of  the 
baccanale  from  the  Paris  version  of 
” Tannh&user ;”  the  playing  of  it  was 
a mush  of  tone  in  which  the  signifi- 
cant themes  were  often  indistinguish- 
able and  the  gorgeousttiess  of  which  was 
dimmed.  A portion  of  the  women’s 
chorus  that  sang  the  song  of  the  sirens 
behind  the  scenes  fell  so  much  from  the 
pitch  that  the  passage  was  spoiled.  The 
St.  Cecilia  Club  also  joined  in  the  spin- 
ning scene  from  the  second  act  of  “ The 
Plying  Dutchman;”  and  the  program 
was  ended  with  the  “ Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries.” 

The  New  York  Symphony. 

Tho  second  concert  in  the  “ historical 
series’”  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  was  given  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  was  devoted 
entinply  to  Mozart.  The  large  place 
thus  given  to  him  in  the  series  was 
interpreted  by  the  last  sentence  of  Dr. 
Otto  Klnkeldey’s  thoughtful  essay  on 
the  composer  in  the  society’s  ” Bul- 
letin ” : "If  belated  justice  is  to  be 

done.  Mozart  must  be  made  to  mean 
more  tp  the  great  bulk  of  the  newer 
generation 'pf  concert  goers  than  merely 
the  link"  fyetween  Haydn  and  Beet- 
hoven.” 

The  works  phosen  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance thus  implied  were  the  overture 
to  ” The  Marriage  of  Prigaro,”  the 
eyipphonies  in  G minor  and  in  C,  a 
serenade  for  string  ( ’ ‘ Eine  Klelne 
Nachtmusik  ”),  fg>r  orchestra,  and  two 
soprano  airs  sung  by  Mme.  Frieda 
Hempel,  who  appeared  before  the  New 
York  public  for  the, second  time  this  sea- 
son. They  were  ,the  “ Incarnatus  ” 
from  the  mass  in  C minor  and  the  air 
of  Costanze  from  ”'11  Seraglis.”  The 
symphonic  pieces,  even  the  serenade, 
which  Mr.  Demrosch  h|ts  played  before, 
were  familiar. 

The  setting  of  ” The  Iilparnatus  ” from 
the  mass  was  probably1  not  known  to 
most  of  the  liteners.  It  is  a delightful 
air  in  and  of  itself,  but  is  ,a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  ideals  on  ecclesiastical 
music  that  prevailed  at  tine  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  modern  ears 
the  air  is  little  differentiated  from  many 
of  Mozart’s  operatic  airs  in  its  style,  In 
the  general  design  of  the  melody,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  text.  The  air  is  accom- 
panied by  the  orchestra  with  flute,  oboe 
and  bassoon  obbligati,  which  are  often 
floridly  employed.  At  the  end  there  is 
a long  cadenza  for  the  orice,  contesting 
with  the  obbligati  wood  winds*  in  a man- 
ner that  foreshadows  the  operatic  “ mad 
ecenes  ” which  were  a later  development 
and  of  which  a flute  obbligato  is  the  in- 
dispensable hall  mark. 

Mme.  Hempstead  sand  these  two  airs 
with  vocal  power  and  brilliancy  and  an 
easy  comfipand  of  the  style  of  Mozart. 
The'  orchestral  performance  was  excel- 
lent In  marty  respects,  in  tonal  quality 
and  balanced  delicacy  and  rhythmic  life. 

By  H.  it.  KreKbie?  ‘ j 

The  Philharmonic  Society  entered 
the.  field  last  night  with  the  first  con-' 
cert  of  its  seventy-ninth  season.  As  ! 
usual  the  concert  took  place  in  Car-  . 
negie  Hall,  where,  in  the  afternoon,  j 
the  Symphony  Society’s  orchestra ,! 
played  the  music  of  the  second  pro-  1 
gram  designed  to  illustrate  the  de-  1 
velopment  of  the  symphonic  form.  The 
two  schemes  were  at  opposite  ends  of 
.the  scale.  Mr.  Stransky  presented 
compositions  by  Liszt  and  Wagner; 
Mr.  Damvosch  compositions  by  Mozart. 
The  historical  plan  might  have  been 
mere  apporite  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  if  Hayden,  who  ended 
the  first  program,  and  Mozart,  who 
filled  the  second,  had  been  reached  less  :* 
abruptly  and  by  different  pains;  but, 
we  have  no  desire  to  cavil  with  Mr.! 


uiT'osch’s  judgment  in  his  choiCIT’or; 

mp.  s. lions,  even  though  we  felt  j 
liged  last  week  to  point  out  adulter- 
ions  in  the  wine  which  he  was  serv- 
g to  students.  ' 

His  orchestral  numbers,  yesterday 
ite  the  overture  to  “Le  Nozzc  di  : 

\ Figaro,”  three  movements  of  the  four  ; 

J constituting  a notturno,  or  “Eine  Kleine 
j Nachtonusik,”  as  Mozart  caLed  it,  and  ' 

| the  two  symphonies  in  G minor  and  1 
C major — the  socalled  “Jupiter”  of  1 
course.  All  of  this  music  dates  from 
the  closing  years  of  the  composer's 
life.  The  overture  was  wr.tten  in  1786, 
the  nocturne,  or  serenade,  in  1787  and  j 
iho  two  symphonies  in  1788. 

For  the  sake  of  variety  two  airs  | 
were  sung  by  Madame  Frieda  Hempil 
and  these,  by  reason  of  their  exquisite  1 
performance,  were  tho  mosf  delightful 
features  of  the  concert.  Tho  first  was  j 
a novelty — an  air  from  an  uncompleted 
mass,  by  Mozart,  which  was  given  to 
the  concert  world  in  a practicable 
form  only  twenty  years  ago.  Ttie  his- 
tory of  the  work  forms  an  interesting 
biographical  note,  in  1783  Mozart,  who 
was  wooing  Constanzi  von  Weber,  reg- 
istered a vow  “in  his  heart”  (as  he 
said)  that  if  he  brought  her  home  to 
Salzburg  as  his  wife  he  would  pro-  ■ 
duce  a new  mass  as  a votive  gilt.  He 
won  her  and  the  mass  in  C minor  was  r 
perfo,  med  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  j 
on  August  25  of  that  year.  But  it  was 
incomplete,  only  four  of  its  divisions— 
Kyne,  Gloria,  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  ' 
— -being  finished.  i 

Constanzi  sang  the  solos,  but  not  the 
air  sung  by  Mme.  Himp.e  for  that  was 
among  the  incomplete  portions.  Never-  , 
thele.s,  we  fancy  that  it  was  conceived  j 
either  for  her  or  her  gifted  sister. 
Aloysia,  with  whom  Mozart  was  in  mve  [ 
before  he  turned  to  her  sister.  Its  I' 
voice  part  was  wholly  written  out,  and  1 
so  was  the  obligato  parts,  for  the  word  I 
winds  in  what  we  imagine  must  be  the, 
most  amazing  piece  of  missal  writing  . 
in  musical  literature.  It  is  bravura  | 
\music  of  the  most  light-hearted  and 
briniant  kind,  full  of  scintillant  scales  ( 
(and  ingenious  passages,  ad  vocalized  j 
i on  the  vowel  of  the  first  sy.lable  of  j 
“factus,”  yet  its  text  is  ’that  portion  of  j 
the  creed  which  proclaims  that  Jesus' 
Christ  was  “incarnate  by  the  Holy 
GhoM  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  made 
\ Ian.”  A profoundly  solemn  conception 
to  composers  since  church  music  began  i 
but  accepted,  by  Mozart  in  the  spirit  ( 
of>  Christmas  rejoicing. 

Mozart  never  finished  the  mass,  but 
.despoiled  several  of  its  numbers  for  a 
[cantata  for  three  voices  and  orchestra,] 
entitled  “Dav.dde  penitente,”  which  he 
made  for  a concert  given  to  enrich  the 
pension  fund  for  musicians’  widows  in 
Vienna  in  1785.  A copy  of  .the  four 
completed  divisions  was  found  in  a Ba- 
varian monastery  by  Andre  (Mozart’s 
(publisher),  and  in  1891  Alois  Schmidt 
(brought  out  the  work  in  complete  form, 

! carry. ng  out  Mozart’s  sketches  where 
I lie  found  them  and  supplying  the  rest 
from  other  masses  by  Mozart. 

There  could  scarcely  be  too  much  j 
raise  for  the  manner*  in  which  Mme.  j 
rempel  sang  the  “Lt  incarnatus  e t” 
and  later,  the  great  -florid  air  from  “Die  j 
iintfiihrung  aus  dem  derail”  or,  since 
i iie  sang  the  Italian  text,  “11  Seragli.” 

It  was  the  most  astonishing  foot  of 
bravura  which  we  have  ever  heard  her 
perform  and  as  pure  and  noble  in  st  le 
as  it  was  briliant  and  ravishing  in 
(vocal  quality.  No  singer  known  to  us 
[could  have  rivalled  it. 

The  programe  prepared  by  Mr.  Stran- 
Uky  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
made  up  of  Liszt’s  “Dante  Symphony,” 
the  Bacchanale  from  “Tannhauser,” 
spinning  scene  from  “The  Flying ; 
Dutchman”  and  Ride  of  the  Valk  rior  ! 
arem  “Die  Walkvire.”  In  all  of  these 
. numbers,  except  the  last,  the  orchestra 
: bad  the  cooperation  of  the  St.  Cecil, a 
Liub,  of  which  Mr.  Victor  Harris  is 
i /!  inductor.  All  the  music  has  been  i 
ramiliar  to  local  concert  lists  for  a 
long  time — the  work  by  Liszt  for  just 
fty  years.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
\uve  it  its  first  American  performance 
and  the  concluding  “Magnificat”,  was 
fthen  sung  by  the  boy  choir  of  Trinity 
Church. 

The  sexless  voices  of  boys  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  serene,  etherial,  ■ 
passionless  effects  aimed  at  by  the  com- 
poser than  the  mature  voices  of  women;  l 
out  the  cub  sang  well  in  this  number, 

! with  precision,  a fairly  well-balanced 
body  of  tone.  The  soprano  sagged  in 
I pitch  on  the  high  tones,  but  not  so 
I dismally  and  distressfully  as  tho  por- 
tion of  the  choir  that  sang  the  song  of  | 
the  sirens  off  stage  in  the  Bacchanal. 
This  number,  if  it  is  performed  in  con-  I 
| cert  at  all,  would  be  more  effective  if 
['accompanied  by  moving  pictures;  we 
wish  the  observation  taken  in  all  seri- 
lousness.  There  was  adequate  pre- ! 
[cision  in  the  band’s  playing  and  some! 

;|  noticeable  improvements  over  last  sea-  i 
. son  in  the  wood-wind  choir.  But  the! 
muscularity  and  full  tone  of  the  strings  [ 
'which  we  used  to  admire  in  the  old! 

iPhilh&rmon'g  is  no  ir.v..,...,.  --- 

Pepito  Echanlz,  Pianist,  Appears. 

Ofi  Pan -American  pianists,  a young 
! Cub^m.  Pepito  Edhaniz,  was  the  latest 
a.rrival  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
[Hall,  playing  a program  more  on  the 
order  of  many  predecessors  of  Novaes  in 
Paris.  The  young  man’s  performance, 
harsh  and  disjointed  in  a Bach-Busoni 
. clmcctnne  and  in  Franck’s  prelude,  chor- 
ale and  fugue,  achieved  more  congenial 
effect  in  a Chopin  group,  which  earned 
an  encore,  and  modern  French  pieces. 
His  ” Reflets  dans  l’Eau  ” of  Debussy 
was  admirably  restrained,  a marine  of 
unripplefi  iridescence . there  were  also 
technical  pieces,  “ Staccato  ” by  Mm.v 
Vogrich,  and  the  “ Campayella  ” of 
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DOROTHY  MOULTON’S  DEBUT 

Enc^h  Soprano  Sings  Many  Ger- 
man Songs  In  German. 

An  English  soprano,  Dorothy  Moulton, 
making  her  New  York  debut  In  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening,  emphasized  by  her 
I program  and  by  its  presentation  on 
[Armistice  Night  that  they  ” do  some 
things  differently  ” in  London.  Half 
he,  songs  were  from  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  in  German.  One  woman 
protested,  several  left  the  hall,  but  most 

of  the.  large  audience  met  the  singer  in 
hospitable  mood,  obviously  applauding 
however,  in  more  generous  measure, 
after  Schubert’s  ” Hark,  the  Lark,”  in 
its  original  English. 

Accompanied  by  Richard  Hageinan, 
tho  singer  gave  Schumann’s  “Nut 
Tree.”  Ravel's  plainly  recited  “ Nico- 
lette  ",  and  Manuel  de  Falla's  fairly 
dancing  “ dancing’  “ Seguidilla.”  Miss 
Moulton  has  a light,  pleasant  voice,  not 
of  high  range  or  emotional  color.  She 
added  one  air,  " Au  Pays  ou  se  Fait 
la  Guerre,”  bv  Duparo,  appropriate  to 
the  day.  and  British  novelties,  Arnold 
Bax's  “ Shieling  Song  ” and  others  of 
Cyril  Scott  and  Frank  Bridge. 

■si'tn/,  ' 3 , ' J ’z^t> 

Josef  Fuchs,  a 
Native  Violinist, 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Another  violinist  was  cast  up  by  the 
troubled  sea  of  music  on  the  stage  of 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
name  is  Josef  Fuchs,  an  American 
[trained  in  America,  a pupil  not  of 
(Leopold  Auer,  but  of  Franz  Kneisel, 
which  facts  are  adduced  not  as  giving 
him  any  particular  importance,  but 
simply  to  give  point  to  the  observa- 
tion that  in  respect  of  technical  skill, 
musical  intelligence,  preparedness  for 
public  appearance,  as  well  as  in  respect 
of  lack  of  these  things,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  gifted  young  men 
of  foreign  and  those  of  native  birth. 

Nature  lias  endowed  him  abundantly 
with  the  peculiar  mental  and  physical 
capacities  (fruits  of  talent  or  genius, 
as  one  chooses  to  csfll  them)  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a violin 
virtuoso.  But  Mr.  Fuchs  is  young  and 
has  a temperament  which  makes  his 
playing,  full  of  brilliant  qualities  as 
it  unquestionably  is,  more  immature 
than  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  still  in  a 
violent  ferment.  Because  he  is  sure  of 
his  marvellous  fingers  and  his  splendid 
bow-arm,  he  dashes  through  his  music 
more  as  if  to  show  that  he  can  toss 
its  technical  difficulties  to  the  winds 
than  as  if- he  were  essaying  an  exposi- 
tion of  its  contents. 

“Prodigious!”  was  the  exclamation 
which  the  audience  yesterday  must 
have  had  in  mind  but  could  not  utter 
after  the  young  man  had  tossed  off  the 
Wieniawski  con9erto  in  F sharp  minor 
as  if  its  briBtling  difficulties  provided 
him  with  child’s  play.  But  the  per- 
formance was  restless,  devoid  of  that  - 
element  of  repose  which  Buskin, 
thought  the  supreme  attribute  of 
beauty. 

Command  of  Mechanics  Praiseworthy 

In  a parallel  case  was  his  playing  of 
the  unaccompanied  sonata  (No.  1 in 
G minor)  by  Bach.  Here,  of  course, 
the  player’s  breathless  mannor  was 
more  deplorable  than  in  the  concerto, 
for  it  raised  the  question  whether  his 
musical  mind  was  yet  sufficiently  stable 
to  justify  his  entrance  on  the  concert 
platform.  But  if  he  is  not  fully 
equipped,  neither  are  ten  out  of  the 
dozen  or  more  talented  young  men 
who  have  preceded  him  this  season. 

Admitting  that  the  Wieniawski  con- 
certo served  a p.urpose  more  or  less  ; 
laudable  in  exploiting  Mr.  Fuchs’- 
command  of  the  mechanics  of  violin  ! 
playing,  he  must  be  commended  for  the 
music  which  he  chose  for  his  debut, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  wc  are  unable 
to  discuss  his  playing  of  all  the  num- 
bers in  detail.  He  avoided  tidbits  and  : 
confections.  With  Mr  Andre  Benoist  [ 
he  played  Brahms’s  Sonata  for  piano-  , 
forte  and  violin  in  A major.  Op.  100. 

| After  the  Bach  and  Wieniawski  num- 
' bet’s  he  played  Chaussoli’s  “Poeme,” 
Op.  25,  and  Vogrich 's  arrangement  of' 
Paganini’s  Ninth  Caprice. 

Tribute  to  Bach  and  Beethoven  1 

Mr.  Stransky  and  his  Philharmoni- 
cians.  Having  opened  their  season  with 
Liszt  and  Wagner  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, paid  tribute  to  Bach  and  Beethoven  . 
—two  of  Dr,  von  Billow’s  trinity  of  Bs — 
at  a second  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  list  com- 
prised the  first  of  Bach’s  Brandenburg-. 

! coneertos,  an  aria  for  strings  based  on 
! the  choral  perlude  for  organ,  “0  Mar. 

I Thy  Grievous  Sin  Bemoan,”  transcribed 
I by  ” Reger;  the  "Prelude,  Chorale  and 
| Fugue”  transcribed  bv  Abert  (a  war- 
I horse  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  for 
io!  these  many  years;  and  Beethoven’s 
Symphony  in  C minot.  It  was  a scheme 


Irtby  of  the  society’s  traditions.  The 
Inscription  of  the  aria  was  new  to 
In  local  public— one  of  the  old  mas- 
^■r’s  soulful  harmonizations  of  a slow 
^TFielody,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
|nado  a deeper  impression  had  it  not 

The  Brandenburg  co:  c i to  won  j navel 
een  more  de  igiuful  had  the  vi  ->  in  [ 
squalled  In  tonal  quality  tl  e other  in- 
ruments  (flute,  oboe  and  trumpet)  of 
it  e concertino;  but  Mr.  Megerlin's  in- 
Donation  is  a better  asset  than  his 
tone,  which  has  the  aridity  of  a sa  e- 
ibrush  country.  Mr.  Reger’s  transcrip-  I 
tion  of  the  or? an  pre  ude  adds  to  the  8 
l modern  orchestral  repertory  a melo- 
dious hymn  tune  respectfully  treated 
tt  The  artistic  individuality  of  the  or<a 
phoralc,  however,  is  quite  obscured.  I 
■he  form  Is  not  cultivated  by  modern 
vriteis;  but  Reger  affects  a fondness 
ror  ancient  manners  which  he  apes  net 
altogether  badly.  In  (his  case  the  ar- 
hchaic  flavor  is  almost  entirely  de- 
•oyed.  Putting  new  wine  into  od| 
■ bottles  and  making  the  bottles  over 
Jbt  the  same  time  is  not  certain  to  be  l 
|ga  very  successful  process. 

Joseph  Fuchs's  Recital, 
j The  first  appearance  in  public  of  i 
[Joseph  Fuchs,  which  took  place  yester- ' 
day  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  showed 
Ithe  talent  and  accomplishment  of  a 
[young  New  York  musician  who  has  ob- 
Itained  all  his  training  here,  evidently 
[training  of  the  first  order.  Mr.  Fuchs 
plays  with  much  repose,  self-possession 
and  confidence,  and  with  a well-devel- 
joped  command  of  the  mechanism  of  his 
instrument;  indeed,  with  an  artistic  fin-  | 
lisb  of  style  that  is  not  often  possessed  ; 
by  the  young  appearing  for  the  first' 
time  in  pubiic. 

f Mr.  Fuchs  has  musical  intelligence  as 
well ; without  It  he  could  not  have  j 
played  as  he  did  Bach's  G minor  solo  I 
sonata,  or  have  made  It  approximate  so  ! 
'nearly  to  musical  beauty  and  have  kept  j 
r It  so  little  like  a difficult  technical  exer-  i 
'else.  Musical  Intelligence  was  much  less 
needed  in  Yfieniawski's  first  Concerto;1 
(there ■ he  showed!  soiiiottimg  of  tile  urn-  • 
liancy  and  dash  that  alone  can  g.ve  ,t  an  i 
H excuse  for  being,  or  at  least  for  being 


been  brought  ,,uc  comparison  with  the  |i 
more  exquisitely  lovely  and  soulful  ;] 
andante  of  the  concerto  grosso.  In  the  t 
performance  of  this  work  the  solo  band 
wind  instruments  (flute,  oboe  and  :! 
trumpet)  was  more  effective  than  the 
solo  violin  consorted  with  it,  played  by  1 
i Mr.  Megerlin,  the  concertmaster,  which  !j 
was  frequently  submerged.  In  the  j 
andante  the  balance  of  tone  was  better,  fi 
for  here  Mr.  Stransky  wisely'  reduced  ! 
i the  strings  of  the  ripieno  band  by  one- 
half  and  silenced  all  but  two  of  the 
contrabasses.  This  movement  provided  !; 
the  most  uplifting  moment  of  the  af-  | 
ternoon,  which  was  full  of  pleasurable  ] 
imoments.  i 


Liszt  in  the  act  of  interpreting  Dante. 

The  “Dante”  symphony  was  revived 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  December 
21,  1911,  after  a silence  of  twenty-seven 
years.  It  was  given  again  on  March  25, 
1915,  and  on  November  16,  1917.  It  is 
singular  that  an  important  composition 
by  so  distinguished  a master  as  Liszt 
H has  been  heard  so  seldom.  However,  the 
1 conditions  are  such  that  the  Philhar- 
monic is  sure  to  bring  forward  nearly 
everything  by  Liszt  in  the  course  of/ 
time.  i 

The  performance  of  the  pretentious 
composition  was  good.  The  choral  por-j 
tion  was  well  sung  by  the  St.  Cecilia 
Club,  and  the  orchestra  discharged  its  . 
duties  with  credit.  But  the  problem  re- 
mained unsolved.  Dante's  “Inferno"  ex- 
plains itself,  but  Liszt's  musical  illustra- 
tion of  it  explains  nothing.  It  shrinks 
with  every  passing  year,  and  its  pallid 
emptiness  becomes  more  patent.  ' 

But  Mr.  Stransky  must  conduct  Liszt. 

It  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond.  After  | 
the  music  of  the  Abbe  there  were  selcc-  )/ 
tions  from  the  works  of  his  famous  son- 
in-law,  Richard  Wagner,  namely,  the[ 
Parisian  bacclianale  from ' Tannhaeuser,” 
the  spinning  scene  from  "Tire  Flying 
Dutchman"  and  the  "Ride  of  the  Val-J 
kyries.”  This  afternoon  the  Philhar-1 
monic  Society  will  present  at  its  first! 
matinee  a different  programme.  I 


and  Schumann',  TSYefiOTl  songs,  and, 
among  some  other  lyrics,  Cyril  Scott’s 
“Lullaby.”  She  disclosed  a light  voice 
with  not  much  color,  a breath  support 
not  always  secure,  but  admirable-  taste. 
In  her  delivery  of  the  German  songs  she 
Bhowed  artistic  appreciation  of  their 
spirit.  Richard  Hageman  played  the 
accompaniments  with  rare  skill. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


NEW (YORK  SYMPHONY 


i played  in  public, 
f His  program  began 
Sonata  in  A for  piano 
| ended  with  Chausson's 
rich's  arrangement 


with  Brahms's 
and  violin  and 
" Pobme  " and 
of  Paganini's 


qinth  caprice;  a program  that  in  itself 
evinced  the  young  player's  high  artistic 
Jdeals.  He  still  has  a distance  t.o  travel 
on  the  way  to  artistic  maturity  ; there 
is  something  still  for  him  to  learn.  But 
It  seems  clear  that  the  root  of  the  mat- 
t<-r  is  in  him,  that  he  will  go  far  and 
will  learn  much. 


Bills  tom-:  not  large,  was  beautiful  ini 
■uality  and  his  technic  was  brilliant) 
in  every  respect.  There  was  want  of 
precision  in  the  Brahms  sonata  and  in 
khe  Wieniawski  crncerto,  played  with 
Hri  mendous  dash  and  technical  skill,  a; 
Rack  of  correctness  in  many  matters 
riffr  Fuchs  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  , 
-young  violinists  who  has  appeared  re 
[cently  before  this  public  and  there  Is  i 
Eood  neason  to  hope  that  he  will  have 
f-a!  successful  career.  But  he  will  have 
i to  learn  that  the  human  mind  endures  j 
Nairn  better  than  tempest. J 


gGeorge  Reimherr,  Te_nor,  Appears,  i 
George  Reimherr,  a light  tenor,  whose 
jlished  style  has  limits  of  mood  with- 
it  whch  Hies  a distinct  popular  appeal, 
appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
"singing  airs  of  Mercadante  and  Verdi, 
in  old  Dutch  battle  song  ami-  some 
Scandinavian  pieces,  with  others  in 
I -?/cll-en undated  English,  from  Mendds- 
Ittobri  and  Schumann  to  Cecil  Forsyth. 
IBpiederick  Varidcrpoi  1 and  Dorothy 
vvilde  Of  novel  interest  were  his  songs 
1 bv  Koscak  Yamada,  sung  In  .Japanese, 

'kin  obvious  hint  of  Puccini  in  two  of 
T (hem  being  redeemed  by  the  third, 

! * Fairer  Than  Moonlight,"  a rare  ivo- 
i -ation  of  slender  means  in  the  manner 
if*  both  poetic  and  pictorial  arts  or 
Japan. 

Josef  Fuchs,  violinist,  who  won  the  ^ 
lUl.000  prize  last  season  in  the  Damrosch 
'School  of  Music,  made  his  metropolitan  j 
(debut  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
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Holding  Its  forces  in  reserve  till  all 
the  other  orchestral  armies  had  gone 
boldly  over  the  top,  the  Philharmonic 
Society  marched  impressively  mto  the) 
field  with  the  first  concert  of  its  seven 
ninth  season  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  even 
ling.  The  conductor,  Josef  Stransky,, 
gravely  accepted  the  stupendous  respon- 1 
1 sibility  thrust  upon  him  by  his  ™os  1 
ardent  critical  admirer,  who  proclaime 
I him  the  “greatest  Liszt  conductor  tia 
ever  lived."  As  if  this  were  not  a burden 
ponderous  enough  for  any  human  to 
I stagger  under,  Mr.  Stransky  elected  to 
! make  his  reentry  as  tho  interpreter  of 


Ponienading  down  the  centuries,  Wal-I 
ter  Damrosch  arrived  with  his  cycle 
of  historical  symphonic  concerts  in} 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  at 
i the  foot  of  a great  mountain  from 
j whose  sun  crowned  summit  the  spirit) 
of  Mozart  smiled  down  upon  a har- 
j rassed  and  turbulent  twentieth  century.1 
With  the  orchestra  of  the  Symphony! 
Society  and  Mme.  Frieda  Hempel 
large  audience  basked  in  the  glow  of 
Mozart’s  genius,  drank  in  large  and 
wholesome  draughts  of  pure  and  un 
adulterated  diatonic  scales  woven  into 
melodic  forms  simple,  sweet  and  cheer- 
ful, and  went  home  happier  even  than) 
it  could  have  been  after  hearing  thej 
latest  inventions  of  the  modernists  who! 
regard  the  diatonic  scale  as  utterly  out! 
of  date.  ( 

The  instrumental  numbers  were  the; 
“Figaro”  overture,  G minor  symphony, 
serenade  for  strings  and  “Jupiter”  sym-i 
phony.  Mme.  Hempel  sang  the  “In-; 
carnatus  est’’  from  the  C minor  mass 
and  an  air  from  “Die  Entfuehrung  aus 
dem  Serail.”  The  soprano  was  not  en- 
tirely happy  in  the  number  from  the 
mass.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
Mme.  Hempel  seemed  to  be  not  quite 
sure  of  herself.  In  the  operatic  aria, 
however,  she  sang  with  confidence  and 
with  a splendor  of  tone,  a brilliant 
sweep  of  floridity  and  a command  of 
style  altogether  admirable. 

It  does  not  seem  essential  to  ex- 
) patiate  on  the  performance  of  the  or- 
chestral numbers.  They  were  well 
played  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Per- 
haps no  other  composer,  not  even 
Beethoven,  can  stand  furnishing  an  en- 
tire symphonic  programme  quite  so  well 
as  Mozart,  the  .blithest  of  all  musical 
souls.  His  wife  said  he  was  an  angel 
and  his  epitaph  might  have  been  that 
of  the  Italian  poet  Poliziano,  which 
called  him  an  angel  with  one  head  and 
two  tongues,  for  he  was  an  immortal 
master  of  Italian  and  the  first  master 
of  German  opera. 

CUBAN  PIANIST  DEBUT. 

Pipito  Echaniz,  a young  Cuban  pian- 
ist made  his  first  American  appearance 
in  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  when  he  interested  his 
audience  by  the  display  of  a genuine 
piano  talent,  although  in  certain  respects, 
his  performance  was  immature.  His 
pedalling  was  often  injudicious,  he  sacri- 
ficed technical  clarity  to  speed  and  there 
was  lack  of  expository  clearness,  as  for 
instance  in  his  playing  of  Busoni's 
transcription  of  Bach's  chaconne  and 
Franck’s  prelude,  chorale  et  fugue. 

But  he  showed  individuality  and  poetic 
taste;  he  never  forced  hts  tone,  and  he 
played  with  much  good  technic. 

In  a group  of  difficult  pieces  4>y 
Chopin,  in  spite  of  some  defects,  he  was 
at  his  best.  The  C minor  nocturne  was 
especially  liked.  A year’s  hard  study 
with  a master  in  certain  essentials,  in- 
cluding rhythm  and  left  hand  passages, 
would  no  doubt  make  his  playing  of 
high  artistic  merit.  His  modest  and 
pleasing  demeanor  is  in  his  favor. 

ENGLISH  SOPRANO’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Dorothy  Moulton,  English  so- 
prano, gave  her  first  recital  in  this  coun- 
try last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  sang, 
in  German,  groups  of  songs,  by  Schubert 


E.  Robert  Schmitz’s  riano  Recital. 

E.  Robert  Schmitz,  a French  pianist  j 
who  has  made  himself  well  known  in  1 
New  York  concert  halls  in  the  last  few  j 
years,  gave  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall  that  was  devoted 
to  the  music  of  the  modern  Frenchmen, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Chopin's 
sonata  in  B flat  minor.  He  began  with 
this,  and  perhaps  in  his  playing  of  it 
did  not  wholly  do  himself  justice,  for 
there  were  many  technical  slips  and 
some  of  his  calculated  effects  did  not 
quite  “ come  off  ” as  he  had  calculated 
them.  Yet  there  was  often  a fine 
musical  feeling,  a discernment  of  the 
poetical  beauty,  in  his  .conception  of  the 
sonata. 

He  apparently  played  with  more  cer- 
tainty in  the  newer  pieces  on  his  pro- 
gram. and  unquestionably  with  a full 
sympathy,  with  zeal  toward  the  interpre- 
tation of  their  difficulties.  But  so  fai 
as  technical  6lips  are  concerned,  it 
might  be  hard  to  say  whether  or  not 
he  made  any  in  some  of  this  music,  and 
if  he  did,  how  injurious  they  were  to 
the  composers'  purposes.  , 

These  pieces  were  a set  of  \ai  la  tions 
by  Liaponnoff,  a Bourrte  and  a Rondo 
by  Roussel,  " Carillon  Dans  la  Bale, 
by  Vuilemin.  and  a sonata,  p.?r5a^f 
more  appropriately  to  be  called  a 
"'sonata,  by  Darius  Milhaud-all  of 
which  were  set  down  as  played  heie  fo 
the  first  time.  He  followed  these  with 
Ravel's  " Joux  d Laux.  Debussy  s 
" Danse  " and  " Soiree  dans  Grenade 
and  Saint-Saens's  "Toccata. 

Time  was  when  some  of  this  last  group 
seemed  difficult,  problematical,  even  un- 
pleasant. They  sound  now  quite  inteli- 
gible  and  perfectly  pleasant.  Perhap- 
Milliaud's  sonata  will  some  day.  it.  l- 
diificu.lt  now  to  listen  to  Its  as- 
sonances seem  extreme  and  obstreper- 
ous. Its  thematic  material  is  for  the 
most  part  not  alluring,  though  one  of 
the  themes  that  appears  in  the  second 
movement  a.  " Pastorale."  is  < harming, 
and  in  the  company  it  keeps  seems 
almost  like  an  oversight.  But  its  appear- 
ance is  fleeting.  Milhaud  is  one  of  the 
" group  of  six.''  Mr.  Schmitz  s progiam 
notes  inform  us.  who  aspire  to  " simplic- 
ity of  foim,"  and  his  sonata  Is  a reac- 
tion against  " thematic  work  "—meaning 
thereby  the  elaborate  system  of  develop- 
ment from  a " generative  theme”  prac- 
tised bv  C<?sar  Franck  and  ms  follow- 
ers? At  all  events,  says  Mr.  Schmitz, 

" no  theme  ever  reappaers  in  another 
part.” 

The  two  pieces  by  Rogussel  are  more 
easily  accessible  on  a first  hearing  and 
have  a vigorous  spirit,  a complexion  of 
their  own.  The  " Ronde  " was  repeated. 
YuiUemin's  " Carillons  " are  not  wholly 
differentiated  from  other  carillons;  but 
there  are  some  striking  effects  of  color 
suggested  which  Mr.  Schmitz  skilfully 
produced  on  the  piano.  There  was  a. 
large  audience  that  showed  Interest  in 
his  ventures. 

William  Robyn's  Recital. 

William  Robyn,  a young  tenor  singer 
of  this  city,  made  his  first  appearance 
here  in  concert  last  evening  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  His  voice  is  light  and  of  pleasing 
quality,  except  In  the  higher  ranges, 
when  he  attempts  to  give  it  greater  . 
power:  then  it  becomes  somewhat  metal- 
lic and  tends  toward  hardness.  He 
sings  with  intelligence,  taste,  and  mu- 
■ sical  • feeling ; he  has  good  ideas  About 
I phrasing  and  his  enunciation  in  English 
is  exceptionally  clear  and  intelligible. 

With  these  qualifications  he  was  sue-  | 
cessful  in  interpreting  a program  that 
began  with  Salvator  Rosa's  “ Star  Vi-  ; 
eino  ” and  included  songs  by  Stephen  ; 
Storace,  the  eighteenth  century  English 
composer;  two  gay  old  French  songs 
arranged  by  Weckerlin ; L.ieder  by  Schu-  j 
bert,  Schumann  and  Strauss;  a group  of 
songs  in  French  and  five  by  his  acconi-  j 
panist.  Frank  La  Forge.  In  " Star 
Vicino  ” he  had  not  quite  gained  com- 
mand of  his  voice,  which  then  seemed 
somewhat  pallid,  but  in  the  succeeding 
numbers  its  quality  was  improved. 

! ! Josef  Piastro  Borisoff  Plays  Again. 

Josef  Piastro  Borisoff,  a Russian  j 
( I violinist  recently  heard  for  the  first  time  ; 

' 1 i.i  Carnegie  Hail,  reappeared  there  last  j 
I CV(  ning.  playing  three  of  his  own  works,  1 
an  "'  Air  ” represented  as  in  the  style 
of  Bach,  a " Poeme  Romantique  ” and 
an  " impromptu.”  He  also  gave,  with 
Francis  Moore’s  assistance, _ a suite  for 
violin  and  piano  by  Sinding,  the  D- 
major  concerto  of  Paganini  and  a.n 
arrangement  by  Wieniawski  of  Chopin  s ) 
D-major  “ nocturne." 

\ Modern  French  music  occupied  a con-  j 
Ipicuous  place  on  the  program  of  E. 
feobert  Schmitz,  who  gave  a piano  re-  j 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
lHall.  The  four  pieces  which,  it  was  , 

I Raid,  received  their  first  performance 
lere.  were  Roussel’s  Bounce  and  | 
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Ronde,  VuiiTemiri’s  “Cannons  dans  l.f 
Baie”  and  Darius  Milhaud’s  Sonata.  , 

Albert  Roussel,  born  in  1869,  left  the 
French  navy  and  became  a professor  of 
the  Schola  Ca'ntorum.  Vuillemin  is  a 
critic  as  well  as  a composer.  Milhaud, 
formerly  an  attache  of  the  French  Li- 
gatjon  in  Brazil,  has  visited  ^he  United 
States. 

Yesterday’s  longest  contribution  by 
these  representatives  of  theiultra-mod- 
ern  school  of  Franco  was  Milhaud’s 
Sonata.  It  proved  to.  be  another  ex- 
■ ample  of  rhythmed  dissonances,  during 
which  the  average  listener  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  temper  and  nerves  in 
order.*  The  Sonata  is  in  three  move- 
ments. In  the  first  movement  an  ef- 
fect of  chimes  was  employed,  a form 
which  appears  to  lend  itself  most  satis- 
factorily to  the  most  arrogant  ex- 
pression of  modern  dealers  in  disso- 
nances. In  the  second  movement,  la- 
beled Pastoral,  there  was  an  audible 
crowing  of  cocks  and  twittering  of 
birds.  As  a whole  the  composition  has 
little  to  commend  it  and  is  readily 
forgotten. 

Vuillemin’s  Carillons  is  a more  like- 
able bit  -of  impressionistic  coloring, 
with  a definite  and  striking  picture  of 
chimes  floating  over  troubled  waters 
and  the  song  of  peasants  on  the  shore. 
Roussel’s  Bourne  is  net  to  be  com- 
pared with  Chabrier’s  brilliant  piece 
of  the  same  title,  and  there  was  a far 
healthier  gayety  in  the  same  com- 
poser’s Ronde. 

Mr.  Schmitz  is  a well  graced  pianist, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  imagi- 
native now  before  the  puhlrc.  No  more 
eloquent  pleader  of  the  cause  of  disso- 
nance could  be  desired.  But  even  his 
wise,  sophisticated  and  persuasive  fin- 
gers were  ineffectual  in  establishing 
the  Sonata  as  a ‘ worthy  composition. 
They  were  more  successful  in  the  Ca- 
rillons and  the  Ronde.  ' ) 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  playing 
of  the  afternoon  occurred  in  the  last 
gTOup  on  the  program,  which  included 
Ravel’s  Jeux  d’Eau  and  Debussy’s 
Danse  and  Soiree  dans  Grenade,  of 
which  Mr.  Schmitz  gave  an  extraordi- 
narily effective  performance 
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Harold  Bauer  Plans  Program 
in  Which  Over  160  \ears 
of  Music  Are  Outlived 

- a rfi  _jl 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

There  was  a concert  in  the  Cort  The^ 
ater  yesterday  afternoon  which  out, 
lined  over  160  years  of  music  for  inj 
struments  now  represented  by  the  pH 
aooforte,  yet  gave  its  audience  fi°thing 
to  hear  more  modern  than  ^mP®®1! 
tions  by  Johann  aeoastian  Bach.  Thf 
concert  lasted  an  hour  and  fifty ^ m mj 
utes,  and  yet  at  the  end  nobody  seemeo 
weary,  and  when  the  hearers  reached 
the  street  some  of  them  were  over; 
heard  whistling  the  theme  of  the  lasj 
movement  of  the  old  ^'PTnrd^fluU 
Concerto  in  D for  harpsichord,  flutd 

"’'ft  ^'doubtful  if  ever  an  audience 
left  a musical  comedy  in  so  blithe  anq 
iocund  a humor.  The  concert  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
torical  and  therefore  an  educational 
affair,  and  Harold  Bauer,  who  plannee 
it  plaved  all  of  the  pianoforte  musid 
and^  tried  with  as  much  success  as  » 
obtainable  in  these  days  to  make  it 
sound  as  it  sounded  to  the  composer 
of  the  music  and  the  people  who  fiistj 

heard  it.  . ...  . 

Therein  lay  much  of  its  charm 
therein,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  he 
Rayed  his  pianoforte  in  the  manner  in 
which  its  predecessors  of  the  eyboard 
•milled  family  used  to  be  played.  The 
instrument  was  a concert-grand,  but, 
ibis  did  not  lead  kfm  to  pound  and 
belabor  it,  instead  ne  caressed  it. 
lingers,  like  those  of  the  Dark  Ladj 
,o  whom  Shakespeare  addressed  one  o 
bis  sonnets,  walked  over  the  ke>s  ^lth 
-entle  gait,  whether  slowly  or  swift- 
fv,  and  tones  of  marvelous  clarity  and 
sweetness  answered  to  every  touch. 

Audience  Held  in  Spell 
He  held  his  audience  as  in  a spell 
and  made  it  realize  that  there  was  ap- 
npalinp*  beauty  in  compositions  so 
archorfc  that  it  lacked  the  elements 
even  of  ton  ability.  A toccata  by 
Claudia  Merulo,  a capnccio  the  in- 
terval of  the  cuckoo’s  call  by  Giorolan- 
no  Frescobaldi,  a coccata  by  Jobmm 
Jakob  Froberger  had  been  played  down 
to  the  final  chord  of  the  last  P,e^®  be- 
fore the  ear  heard  the  closing  chord, 
which  suggested  the  major  or  ininor 
made  of  to-day,  and  yet  his  hea™rs 
followed  him  with  beaming  counten- 
r.nces  and  exclamations  of  . chiTJx'''':eL 
■.veil  mingled  with  the  noise  ot  brat- 
ing  and  ruddied  palms. 

They  were  brave  old  men  whose 
spirits  Mr.  Bauer  evoked.  Mynlo.  a 
"i-eat  organist  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Mark  in  Venict,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
Frescobaldi,  who  attained  to  such  a 
t opuiarity  as  an  organist  that  at  the 
, e of  twenty-five  he  played  to  an  au- 
, ience  of  30,000  people;  Froborger,  who 
et  down  by  historians  as  the  first 
c.f  the  tribe  of  peripatetic  virtuoso.. 


V ,1 


m the  story  is  t 
d the  bellows  of  the  qi'fcon 
Westminster  Abbey  at  the  wedding  61 
Charles  II  and  Catherine  of  Portugal 
and  was  so  awed  by  the  pomp  of  the 
function  that  ho  forgot  to  plow  and 
the  organ  stopped  lneatless,  where- 
upon he  filled  the  bellows,  lpounted  the 
bench  and  played  so  brilliantly  that  he 
was  recognized  by  a court  lady,  who 
had  heard  him  play  in  Vienna— a story  ; 
worthy  of  a modern  press  agent,  but 
probably  apocl^^al,  for  Charles  was  j 
not  publicly  married  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  privately,  at  Portsmouth. 

After  these  worthies  had  been  dis- 
posed of  Mr.  Bauer  played  a sonata  in 
eight  movements  descriptive  of  the 
combat  between  David  and  Goliah  by 
Johann  Kuhnau,  who  was  the  great 
Bach's  predecessor  as  cantor  of  St. 
Thonias’a  School  in  Leipsie.  A naive 
piece  of  program  music  is  this  old 
sonata,  which  Mr.  Shedlock  placed  in 
the  hands  of  fiuisic  students. 

Goliath  rages  in  the  first  movement 
and  strides  over  the1  ground  like  Wag- 
ner’s giants;  David  approaches  him  in 
a gentle  pastorale;  Goliath  is  ponder- 
ously rampant  until  the  pebble  flies, 
glisanda  from  the  shepherd  lad’s  sling; 
then  the  towering  human  bulk  falls 


the  Julia  Plante.”  but 'none  was  mote 
delightful  than  Deems  Taylor’s ‘charm- 
ing “May  Day  Carol,”  which  was  sung 
after  the  first  group. 

In  the  evening  Missr  Idelle  Patter- 
son, in  a program  which  ranged  from 
Handel  to'Haliett  Gilberts,  displayed 
the  usual  resources  at  the  command 
of  a lyric  soprano. 

Symphony  in  Sunday  Concert 

The  third  concert  in  the  Sunday  af- 
ternoon series  of  the  New'  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  yesterday  marked 
something  of  a pause  in  the  indefati- 
gable labors  of  "Director  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  for  public  education  and  the 
quest  of  the  recondite. 

There  were  no  novelties,  though  the 
Hayden  -Violin  Concerto  in  C,  w'hich 
was  played  by  Mr.  Raoul  Vidas,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Damrosch  at  the 
piano,  in  addition  to  the  orchestra,  is 
ot  a work  often  found  on  concert 


clattering  down  amongst  the  lowest 
keys;  the  Philistines  fly  prestissimo, 
the  Israelites  rejoice  in  a Siciliana, 
the  women  sing  antiphonally  /Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David  his 
ten  thousands”  and  the  Israelites  dance 
and  leap  for  joy  in  the  finale.  . 

In  generous  music  all  this,  but 
truer  in  its  spirit  than  the  crude  tonal 
delineations  of  many  a modern  pro- 

gramist.  ...  „ , Ooo  mia  auuu. 

Then  came  the  mighty  Bach,  200 
years  old  now,  but  like  Bacchus  “ever  ~^1/l',//u 
fair  and  ever  young.”  Of  his  music 
there  was  one  piece,  wholly  new  to  the 


MISS  PATTERSON’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Idelle  Pattersn,  soprano,  with 
Walter  Golde  at  the  piano,  gave  a song 
recital  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Her 
singing  showed  improvement  since  she 
was  last  ehard  here  in  rectal.  She  has 
gained  in  technic.  In  a difficult  air  frm 
Mozart's  “Magis  Flute”  her  overture 
work  had  cleraness  and  correct  pitch  in 
many  of  the  high  passages.  Her  light 
lyric  quality  of  voice  would  be  pleasing 
if  her  scale  were  even.  . She  sang 
Brahms's  “May  Night”  without  much 
vocal  color,  but  with  graceful  sentiment. 


Tiita  Ruffo,  baritore  of  the  Chlca'go 
in  a benefit  for  the  Navy 


Club  last  evening  af  the  Hippodrome,  : 
his  familiar  manner  of  bold  dramatic  j 
- . - , ■ i appeal  giving  popular  effect  to  the  fae-  ! 

audience  at  least  in  the  form  in  which,  totus  air  from  ‘ The  Barber"  and  the.) 
it  was  presented.  Mr.  Baner  tran-  prologue  to  " Pagliacci,”  cheered  by 
scribed  a"  Fantasia  which  the 'old  mas-  7,000  hearers.  He  also  sang  an  air 
ter  wrote  for  harpischord  with  pedal  from  Massenet’s  " He  Roi  fle  hahorc,” 
mi  w r , , "while  an  assisting  soprano,  Nir.a  Mor- 

keyboard  for  two  piano  ■ . , lf  gana,  was  heard  in  French  and  English 

He  played  primo  Ml  a concert-g  s<jngSi  Including  several  by  American! 
pianoforte  and  Ernest  Hoffmann  play  ea  comp0sera>  Eddy  Brown,  Mana  Zucca, 
secondo  on  a pianoforte  with  metal  Vamlerooo!  and  Cadman.  I 

hammers  and  (probably)  light  strings 
which  gave  out  an  imitation  of  ther 
sound  of  the  old  quilled  instrument. 

This  “spinet  grand”  (we  know  it  from 
the  opera  house)  was  used  again  to  fill 
out  the  figured  bass  in  the  concerto  in 
D in  the  performance  of  which  Mr. 

Bauer  had  the  help  also  of  Samuel 
Gardner,  violin;  Georges  Barrerc,  flute 
and  a small  band  of  strings  conducted 
by  Mr.  Rdne  Pollain. 

It  was  the  composition,  played  as  .... 

Bach’s  concertos  and  suites  ought  tv  right  not  to  let  you  in  on  them, 
pain  e>  Flora  Jewel,  a young  soprano  n of 

be  played,  which  sent  the  l agreeable  voice  and  presence,  gave  a 

home  in  such  merry' mood.  _ i , /debut  recital  at  the  Princess  Theatre 

yesterday  afternoon,  assisted  by  C.  V. 
"Bos,  in  airs  of  Handel  and  songs  of 
fourdrain,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Cyril 
Scott,  Courtlandt  Palmer  and  Alexander 

Lee.  

Idelle  Patterson,  who  sang  with  the 
- Society  of  America  Sing'ers  a season 
ago.  appeared  in  recital  last  evening 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Hallett  Gilberte  ac- 
companied a group  of  his  songs,  and 
Walter  Golde  assisted  in  airs  of  Mozart. 
b'Delcroze.  Kramer,  Nevin  and  La  Forge. 


UlUC  111  DUUI  **l^*xtT  

There  was  a long  wait  for  lite  band! 
men  who  had  played  at  the  concert  ( .J3os, 
the  Symphony  Society  and  this  inte  *°ur< 
mission  Mr.  Bauer  filled  by  a volui 
teered  performance  of  one  of  Bach 
partitas.  The  concert  was  given  und< 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Frient 
of  Music. 


[Werrenrath,  Rich 

There  were  two  'song  recitals  - at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  In  the  after- 
noon distinguished  singing  by  Reginald 
Warrenrath,  baritone,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,'  gave  much  pleas- 
ure to  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall. 
It  was  Mr.  Warrenrath’s  first  recital 
here  since  his  visit  to  England  last 
summer,  where  London  journals  echoed 
the  praise  that  has  long  been  bestowed 
upon  his  work  in  this  city. 

' Mr.  Warrenrath  has  first  of  all  a 
beautiful  voice,  wide  of  range,  rich, 
sonorous.  He  is  the  more  to  be  com- 
mended for  not  yielding  to  the  temp- 
tations of  winning  applause  from  the 
multitude  by  the  spectacular  feat  of 
forcing  tone.  His  phrasing  and  diction 
are  those  of  a consummate  artist.  As 
an  interpreter  lie  shows  rare  under- 
standing of  the  text,  as  well  as  sym- 
pathey  with  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
poser. 

Delightful  Folk  Music 

Five  songs  of  the  Hebrides,  from  the 
collection,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Kennedy- 
Fraser  were  a feature  of  the  program. 
They  were  “Ballad  of  Macneil  of 
Barra”  “Cradle  Spell  of  Dunvegan,” 
“Cuchullan’s  Lament  for  His  Son,” 
“Herdsman  Night”  and  “Home  Oor 
Bottachan.”  These  songs,  with  others 
in  her  collection,  were  sung  here  a few 
years  ago  by  Mrs.  Fraser  and  her 
daughter.  They  have  the  charm,  stur- 
diness and  intimacy  characteristic  of 
all  folk  music.  Still  it  13  doubtful 
whether  they  will  fulfill  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  singer,  expressed  yester- 
day in  a tribute  to  the  collection,  by 
taking  the  place  Of  the  leider,  con- 
ceived long  before  “the  late  unpleas- 
antness,” as  Mr.  Warrenrath  expressed 
u,  and  which  for  generations  have  en- 
liched  the  repertoires  of  singers. 

Five  songs  by  English  composers,  R. 
Vaughan  Williams,  Thomas  P.  Dunhill, 
John  Ireland,  Cecil  Forsyth  and  A.  M. 
Hardcastle,  completed  the  program. 
Mr.  Werrenrath  told  the  audience  of 
nformation  contained  in  a letter  from 
Mr.  Forsyth  that  he  and  ' Williams, 
Dunhill  and  Ireland  had  studied  com- 
position together  as  pupils  of  Villiers- 
Stanford. 

Generous  With  Encores 
Besides  doing  full  justice  to  every 
ong  announced  for  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Werrenrath  was  generous  with  encores. 
•These  included  “Lee  Mirroir.”  “Little 
oJLDuna”  and  “The  Wreck  of 


Reinald  Werrenrath,  reappearing  tori 
the  first  time  since  his  tour  of  Europe, 
was  greeted  by  a crowded  house  at  Car- 
'negle  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
artistic  Interpretations  ranged  from  old 
Italian  airs  to  modern  French,  such  as 
a.  "Lied  Maritime,”  by  d'Indy,  and  to! 
1“  Songs  of  the  Hebrides”  collected  by) 
Mrs,  Kennedy- Frazer.  The  admired  I 
baritone  pleased  his  house  with  spoken 
interludes,  telling  the  origin  of  the 
ancient  Gaelic  pieces,  “ which  are 
‘good,”  he  said,  " that  it  wouldn't  bo 


certo  of  *Haydn.  The  solo  player  was 
Raoul  Vidas,  the  young  Frenchman  who 
without  previous  publicity  walked  into 
favor  two  years  ago.  Walter  Damrosch 
descended  from  the  conductor’s  podium 
to  perform  the  harpsichord  part  on  a 
piano,  while  the  baton  was  wielded  by 
Rene  Pollain,  first  viola  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  orchestra. 

The  old  concerto,  written  with  an  ac- 
companiment of  harpsichord  and  strings, 
pleased  the  audience  much  by  reason  of 
its  simplicity,  its  transparency  and  the 
fluent  melody  of  the  solo  part.  Mr. 
Vidas  played  his  solo  share  admirably. 
His  tone  did  not  assume  an  especially 
rich  quality  in  the  resonant  audience 
chamber,  but  it  was  smooth  and  well 
graded.  -His  finger  and  bow  execution 
was  excellent,  except  at  times  in  Sthe 
first  movement,  and  his  straightforward 
treatment  of  the  unaffected  old  composi- 
tion entirely  praiseworthy.  The  per- 
formance of  the  composition  served  also 
to  show  that  the  .Symphony  Society  has 
an  ^assistant  conductor  who  understands 
his  duties  and  a pianist  who  can  exhibit 
discretion  in  the  treatment  of  a harpsi- 
chord part. 

The  concert  began  with  the  “Sere- 
nade” recently  heard  at  the  organiza- 
tion’s historical  Mozart  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  After  the  concerto  Brahms' 
D -major  symphony  was  playefi.  and  the 
i entertainment  came  tqfan  end  with  Lalo’s 
intermezzo  in  B flat,  for  violin  and  or- 
jehestra,  in  which  Mr.  Vidas  again  dis- 
I played  his  well  controlled  art. 


2^  (3> 

(At  Metropolitan 

"La  Juise”  Begins  Listless- 
ly, but  Tenor  as  Eliazar, 
the  Vengeful  Jew,  Gives 
* n 1 e n d i d Performance 

By  H.  E.  Krenbiel 

j A beginning  was  made  with  the 
thirty-sixth  season  of  grand  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
| night.  The  occasion  calls  for  a.  record 
of  incidents  rather  than  critical  com- 
ment. It  was  not  a brilliant  opening) 


artistically,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
socially,  on  which  point  there  can 
he  no  discussion  here. 

The  opera  was  “La  Juive”  and  it  be- 
gan listlessly  in  most  respects.  Signor 
Caruso  was"  an  exception,  and  there 
were  moments  when  Mr.  Rothier  and 
Mr.  Harrold  proved  the  truth  of  the 
old  Spanish  proverb  that  “when  the 
abbot  sings  well  the  acolytes  will  not 
be  far  behind  ” But  the  moments  were 
pot  many  and  all  of  them  were  brief. 

Ther  was  more  life  in  the  perform- 
ance giyen  in  the  last  week  of  the 
thirty-fifth  season  than  in  the  first 
night  of  the  thirty-sixth,  which  fact 
might  serve  as*  thn  text  of  a preach- 
ment were  it  thought  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated to  artistic  righteousness. 

Audience  Apathtetic 

That  the  audience  showed  itself  apa- 
thetie  was  something  of  a surprise,  for 
there  was  a tremendous  exhibition  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  that  portion 
which  is  generally  set  down  as  musi- 
cally the  most  responsive.  The  peo- 
ple who  sat  in  the  boxes  of  the  stock- 
holders were  those  of  the  last  season 
and  the  season  before  that  and  the  sea- 
son before  and  so  on  for  a considera- 
ble period  of  time.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  them  that  they  should  dis- 
play any  special  interest  in  the  occa- 
sion, for  to  them  it  was  an  old  experi- 
ence. Having  other  claims  upon  their 
attention,  too,  they  came  later  than 
usual — not  until  the  second  act  was 
well  under  way. 

Since  there  were  new  names  in  the 
i printed  list  of  boxholders  in  the  grand 
tier,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there 
were  new  faces  there  also,  as  there  were 
i in  the  stalls.  But  there  was  nothing 
in  the  opera  or  its  performance  to  dis- 
iturb  their  decorum.  There  must  have 
been’  a vast  deal  of  pleasurable  antic- 
ipation in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
! house  and  behind  the  thinking  rails, 
;'or  the  line  of  enthusiasts  eager  to  pay 
!?fi.30  and  less  for  the  privilege  of 
standing  back  of  the  orchestra  circle  or 
sitting  on  Olympus  still  reached  corn- 
jpletely  around  three  sides  of  the  vast 
1 uilding  half  an  hour  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  opera.  But  they  made  lit- 
tle gladsome  "noise  during  the  repre- 
sentation and  even  waited  until  after 
: the  first  act  before  testifying  their 
exccding  great  joy  in  Caruso. 

Two  Changes  in  Cast 

There  were  two  changes  in  the 
cast,  of  last  season’s  performance  of 
! Halcvv's  epera.  Mr.  Harrold  was  Leo- 
pold in  place  of  Mr.  Diaz  and  Mr.  Lem- 
hard  Ruggiero  in  place  of  Millo  Pico. 
The  opera  benefited  by  the  substitution, 
Mr  Harrold  putting  some  fine  work  to 
his  credit  in  the  finely  dramatic  portion 
of  the  second  act,  where  he  over- 
shadowed Miss  Scotney  (the  princess) 
as  completely  as  he  was  overshadowed 
J Lv  Signor  Caruso  (Eliazar).  .... 

The  great  tenor  was  m admirable 
! vc  cal  condition,  and,  unlike  Miss  Ron-, 

I i-ello  (Rachel),  held  out  stoutly  against 
the  general  oppression.  So  did  Mr. 

! Rothier.  Mr.  Caruso’s  performance  ol 
the  part  of  the  vengeful  Jew,  however, 
was  as  notable  a thing  as  he  has  ever 
put  to  his  credit.  He  was  not  only 
electrifying  in  his  moments  of  passion, 
hui  his' suave  and  truly  beautiful  sing- 
ing in  the  scene  of  the  Pesach  meal 
was  transporting. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  the  per- 
formance and  held  it  firmly  in  hand, 
though  it  is  possible  that  his  ear  s a.- 
offended  at  the  occasional  impurity  of 
irtonation  in  the  wood-wind  choir  o, 
his  band. 

■ ■iMlllpraBBMMMfeL 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE  — "LA 

JUIVE"  (The  Jewess),  opera,  by  Eugene 

Scribe  (In  French).  Music  by  Jacques  F.  . 

Halevy.  _ ,, 

Rachel  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle 

Eleazar/ Enrico  Caruso 

Cardinal  Brognl '■r-fon  ?ota!/T 

The  Princess Miss  Evelyn  bcotn* , 

Leopold * Orville  Han.'1 

Rrunglcro Robert  Leonlia 

Albert, Lom:!  dA,,J' 

A Herald  Il«*(o  Ananii. 

Major  Domo 


There  was  much  excitement  in  the 
air.  The  first  night  of  opera  is  an 
event  in  the  experience  of  each  year. 
Men  pay  fabulous  prices  for  seats. 
They  might  hear  the  same  opera  with 
the  same  singers  a week  later  for  one- 
quarter  of  what  it  costs  the  opening 
night;  but  all  the  thrills  would  be^( 
wanting'.  Every  one  on  that  night 
feels  like  Anchises,  the  spectator  of 
historical  actions  of  which  he  himself 
was  a great  part  “quorum  pars  magnaif 
fui,”  Virgin  reports  him. 

Halevy’s  “La  Jnivc”  Snug. 

Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  any 
opera  would  pack  the  theatre  on  tht 
opening  night,  so  long  as  Caruso  sang, 
was  the  secret  of  the  impresario’s 
choice  of  Halevy’s  “La  Juive.”  It  is 
a dull  and  pompous  work,  and  its  story 
is  one  of  suffering,  misery,  and  final 
agony.  It  reminds  one  of  the  punish- 
ment for  compassing  the  death  of  the 
son  of  the  Mikado  as  described  by 
Gilbert — "something  lingering  with 
boiling  oil  in  it.”  If  there  is  a more 
.lingering  opera  than  “La  Juive”  it 
must  be  one  of  Meyerbeer’s. 

But  no  professional  observer  after 
passing  half  a lifetime  in  the  world  of 
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| music  can  be  Induced  to  believe  that  any 
one  takes  this  type  of  opera  serious!". 
In  the  public  mini  it  is  not  classed  with 
music  dramas,  but  with  singers’  operas 
works  designed  and  carefully  executed 
, for  the  purpose  of  affording  vocal  cele- 
jbrlties  a neld  for  the  display  of  their 
/ lyric  aviation.  Therefore  the  local  opera- 
| goer  considers  “La  Juive”  solely  with 
regard  to  its  relation  to  the  art  of  Mr. 
Caruso. 

In  the  golden  years  of  his  young  man- 
hood, wheh  his  voice,  too,  was  golden, 
and  smooth  lyric  song  his  idea),  the  fa- 
q mous  tenor  would  not  have  approached 
1 this  musty  score.  But  the  attack  is  not 
what  it  was;  the  sustained  legato  be- 
: conies  more  and  more  difficult ; and 
lienee  the  pompous  declamation  and 
plangent  cantilena  of  Halevy  present  an 
alluring  refuge. 

Caruso  ns  Eleazar. 

i The  earnestness  with  » -which  Mr. 
Caruso  enters  into  the  impersonation  of 
Eleazur  is  already  well  known  to  this 
public.  His  forceful  declamation  com- 
mands admiration  and  his  liquid  chant- 
ing in  the  supper  scene  awakens  memo- 
ries of  the  youth  of  the  voice.  Probably 
the  original  Rleazur,  Adolphe  Hourrit, 
was  not  his  superior  in  the  part,  al- 
though the  poignant  note  of  real  trag- 
edy Is  wanting. 

It  v'as  said  in  this  place  last  season 
that  survival  of  the  opera  in  the  reper- 
toire would  depend  on  the  public  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Caruso  in  this  new  role. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  opera 
goers  will  enjoy  the  impersonation  for 
another  season.  The  voeiferouse  demon- 
strations meant  nothing.  They  would 
have  been  heard  if  Mr.  Caruso  had  sung 
any  otl^er  part  in  his  list. 

The  other  prinicpal  members  of  the 
cast  were  those  concerned  in  the  per- 
formances of  "Le  Juive”  last  season. 
Miss  Rosa  Ponse’Ie  as  Rachel  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Scotney  as  the  Princess  walked 
out  of  one  scene  into  another,  rolled  up 
their  eyes,  knit  their  brows,  wrung  their 
nands  and  emitted  high  and  far  reaching 
tones  which  stirred  the  populace  to  ex- 
plosive gratitude,  but  of  the  two  agonized 
women  of  Seribe’s  tragedy  they  were  but 
vacuous  images. 

Orville  Harrold  returned  to  opera  last 
[season  as  Leopold,  but  it  was  later  in 
other  parts  that  he  ‘came  back.”  How- 
ever, he  sings  the  music  agreeably.  Mr.  j 
Rothier  has  had  so  much  experience  with 

| pontiffs  and  high  priests  of  various  na- 
| fionalities  taht  he  could  not  go  astray 
as  the  Cardinal  Bropni..  Miss  Ros'na 
Galli,  dancing  in  her  admirable  manner, 
lent  an  element  of  joy  to  an  otherwise 
depressing  drama.  Mr.  Bodnzky,  the 
tireless  conductor,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  Imposing  burdens  of  the  National  I 
Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  the  per- 
formance with  masterly  skill, 

i : ■ 

MME.  B VRBOT  R’S  (RECITAL. 

Mme.  Inez*  Barbour,  lyric  soprano, 
with  Richard  : Hageman  at  the  p;ano, 
save  a song  recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  Mme.  Barbour,  who  in  private 
life  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Hadley,  the 
composer  a?id  the  new  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
reappeared  here  in  a recital  last  season,  j 
after  some  time  spent  iff  study,  anc|  won 
j success.  Yesterday  her  audience  filled 
I the  hall 

1 Her  ‘ programme  showed  judgment  In 
? respect  of  varied  styles,  and  in  its  de- 
| livery  she  gave  a bountiful  measure  of 
the  artistic  essentials  required  for  mak- 
ing a song  recital  enjoyable.  As  the 
list  advanced  her  voice  was  not  always 
at  its  best,  .but  she  showed  unfailing 
taste.  Some  numbers,  notably  well  de- 
livered as  regards  feeling  and  style, 
were  two,  sung  in  German,  by  Bach-a  ■ 
pastoral,  and  Hurm'ston’s  arrangement  j 
of  an  air  from  the  "Coffee”  contata,  j 
Mozart's  "Violet,”  Schumann’s  “Moon- 
light,” Brahms’s  “Nightingale"  and  “Le  ; 
Vase  Brise”  of  Frank.  j 

In  closing  came  a group  of  Mr.  Had-  I 
ley’s  songs,  for  which  the  composer ! 
played  the  cacompaniments.  Three  were  j 
heard  for  the  first  time— “'If  You  Would  ] 
Have  It  So”  and  "The  Time  of  Part- 
ing,” with  texts  by  Tagore,  Mmd  "The  j 
Luteplayer  of  Casa  Blanca."  written  in 
a direct  style,  and  admirably  well  sung.-; 
They  were  much  liked  and  could  all 
have  been  repeated.  The  first  one  was. 


GREEK  BARYTONE  HEARD. 

' Last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall  Nicholas  , 
Antoniades,  Greek  barytone,  gave  his 
[first  song  recital  in  this  country.  In 
an  air  by  Giordano  and  other  selections 
he  sang1  with  a voice  of  seemingly  good  , 
natural  quality,  but  .it  lacked  schooling. 
He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Xevsa  Temp- 
est a soprano,  who  was  new  here. 

By  James  Gibbons  Huneker. 

i Well,  its  all  over,  even  the  shouting, 
ffhe  thirteenth  yee.r  of  the  Gattl-Ca- 
j>assa  consulship  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  began  last  night  and' 
-triumph  again  perched  on  the  sLir.d- 
«.rd»  of  this  popular  Impresario, 
whose  lucky  number.  a.s  Co’-.  Bill 
•Tuarti  assured  us  is  IS.  In  anticipa- 


I 
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On,  therefore,  let  us  rejoice,  thougn 
be  shouldn’t  be  surprised  that  after 
fthe  season  had  uncoiled  its  weary 
length  it  would  strongly  resemble  the 
reasons  that  had  preceded  it.  Men. 
Jyhange,  mankind — which  includes  the 
ruling  sex — never.  Opera  always  was, 
always  will  be.  Only  it  was  called 
hy  other  names.  And  all  happy! 
; (operatic  premieres  are  alike;  If  theyj 
ihippen  to  be  unhappy  then  they  have 
history.  When  in  Paris  “La  Juive" 
Bung  for  the  first  time  (the 
;*la.ta.-hound8  say  it  was  Feb.  23, 
itl836)  it  had  a smashing  success;  and 
Trhen  Dr.  Leopold  Damroech  rexived 
Vhe  work  during  the  season  of  3 884 
“l  885  In  the  vocal  barn  in  Broadway'  it 
' made  a hit.  Jtaturna  was  the  beau 
, xlful  Jewess — beautiful  in  the  11-1 
teretto.  Rose  PonBella  was  the  hero- 
ine last  night.  Enrico  Caruso  the 
: Eleazar,  and  that  Is  why  another, 
bull's-eye  was  scored  by  the  manage- 
ment. When  in  doubt  play  your 
trump  card;  the  opera  doesn’t  much 
matter  if  that  trump  be  Caruso.  His 
public  fairly  assaulted  his  suffering 
cars  with  applause. 

Nevertheless,  the  success  of  “La 
■iulve”  ta  a curiosity  of  musical  his- 
tory. Tne  music  Ls  tinsel  and  thunder, 
the  hook  of  Eugene  Scribe  sheer  melo- 
dramatic bosh.  But  its  racial  kernel 
•has  proved  thus  far  Its  salvation. 
Anything  that  ooncerns  the  Jews  or 
,ewry  find*  a,  hearing.  The  most  per- 
. scited  of  races  ie  also  a romantic 
-s,co.  There  Is  a god  of  vengeance  and 
•a  plays  or  fiction  dealing  with  the 
chosen  race  ho  nevitablv  intervenes 
-.  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  He  is  more 
han  a figment  of  the  imagination 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  Davie 
Plnski.  How  hollow,  how  theatrical  is  . 
nla  deus  ex  maohina  we  nee  a not 1 
v«top  to  oak  here.  Behind  the  foot-  j 
f’ght*  ’*•  strikes  cerra  to  the  heart’ 
"f  unjust,  and  as  the  composer 

Halevy  was  Jewish  born  the  story  of 
be  Jewess  made  to  him  a special  ap- 
peal.  The  oppr°sso;s  were  the  Chris- 1 
ians.  They  robbed  the  wealthy  Is 
raelite  of  their  gold — chiefly  acqu  red 
‘>y  u.*ury — and  taxed  the  poor  Jews 
i.:  credibly.  The  ghetto  end  its  curse 
«t”l  exists  In  this  slightly  improbable 
- romance  of  a Jewish  g rl  pursued  by 
;•>  titled  seducer.  Her  father,  knowing 
'.cr  origin,  pltts  her  aga’nst  the  in- 
tal  machinations  of  the  arrogant 


Bro 


and  revenges  hlm- 


*eb?  ;p  a.  truly  barbarous  manner  byi 
•veal’ng  r identity  as  she  enters' 
irr.per  a cauldron,  there  to  gen-) 
r./  simmer  in  n hell  broth.  What  cru-J 
«-!ty  has  not  the  mind  of  librettists' 
conceived  and  executed.  “Leah  the1 
f orsaken’’  is  idyllic  by  comparison. 

4 sort  of  Inverted  Shylock  is  Elea- 
Sftr.  He  Is  an  Inoffensive  citizen  who 
unwittingly  outrages  the  religious 
itnslbliltles  of  the  worthy  citizens  of 
Constance  (a  few  eenturi-.s  ago,  to 
( ce  sure,  yet  If 2(1  has  its  pogroms  as 
i?d  fcwitzertai#  In  1414.)  He  knows 
How  to  labor,  how  to  love,  and  he 
) lao  known  how  to  hate.  ..at  old- 
..  'aahioned.  tedious,  cumbers  on  * as  is 
, -hit  operatic  machine  the  remark- 
■ hle  characterization  of  Caruso  set 
he  public  heating  fast  last  season. 

i thi  aportrait.  the  most  finished 
vrically  and  dramatically  in  the  long 
iiui  crowded  gallery  cf  the  distlrs- 
• < ilshed  Italian  tenor.  After  it  his 
, Jean  of  Leyden  In  "The  Huguenots" 
oeama  sMghtly  theatrical.  The  anguish 
i 'f  an  old.  man  who  has  grown  to 
‘ adore  the  daughter  of  his  foe  ie 
Admirably  painted  by  Caruso.  In 
rh°  Interview  with  tho  Cardinal — 
k -i aery:  why  are  these  Princes  of  the 
l "Tiurch  sc  evil  In  opera?  Consider 
. "La  Ftametta’’.  And  the  great  tenor 
■ was  not  In  his  best  vocal  estate  dur- 
- tug  the  early  scenes. 

F ' Two  seasons  ago.  to  be  precise. 

■ Mov.  13.  19JS,  the  Metropolitan  Open 
House-  was  the  scene  of  a Victory 
Jubilee.  “Bam eon  and  Della"  was  the 
•.  peniner  selection,  and  though  Caruso 
t rri  Louise  Homer  assumed  the  title 
.-ole*,  nothing  musical  mattered,  for 
pea:«  was  whirring  Its  dove-like 
winge  and  the  town  had  hardlv  re- 
roVered  from  the  delirious  news  of 
nh£  armistice.  Last.  nlgv'  -oi. 

{ties  didn't  even  occupy  i r f 
shey  were  totally  forgotten.  The  chief 
. r;n€Btion  was;  How  is  Caruso’s 

| voice?  Unsinged  by  the  lightning 
that  struck  him  last  summer,  the 
master  of  the  gateway,  Tom  Bull,  be- 
came hoarse  from  answering  this 
eternal  inquiry.  AH  the  grand  opera 
"fans"  in  Gotham  thronged  the  nar- 
row lobbies,  busily  buzzing;  a rumor 
overheard  at  the  ice  cooler  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  reaching  tho  top 
gallery  as  If  by  telephone.  Nearly 
every  nation  was  represented,  and 
Italians  by  no  means  predominated. 
You  asked  yourself:  Considering  the 
present  price  of  coal,  where  does  all 
the  money  come  from  that  is  spent 
at  the  box  office  of  our  Opera  House  T 
A perfect  Near’s  Ark  of  the  nations. 
Few  we  heard  criticising  the  choice 
of  the  Halery  opera;  one  and  all 
beamed  their  satisfaction  over  the 
vocal  condition  of  the  colored  Enrico, 
or  gurglec}  _ with  Joy  when  speaking 


of  Rose  Ponsello,  who  was  d’txervous 
Rachel.  The  boxes  too,  the  magic, 
horseshoe,  were  well  filled,  and  earlier 
than  anticipated  for  there  was  the 
Horse  Show  at  the  Garden,  and,  per- 
haps, other  rival  attractions.  Grand 
opera,  socially  speaking,  occupies  a 
position  midway  between  football  and 
the  Horse  Show.  But  on  thts  occa- 
sion it  transcended  mere  sport;  it 
■became  artistic.  Need  we  tell  you, 
that  the  old  guard,  male  and  female,  I 
that  once  sang  but  never  surrendered,  j 
was  out  In  full  force,  hammers  In 
hand? 

Alphonse  Karr  must  have  been 
thinking  of  opera  when  he  said  that 
the  more  it  changed  the  more  It  is  the 
same  thing.  Hazlltt  went  him  one 
better:  “The  opera  is  a fine  thing: 
the  only  question  is  whether  It  is  not 
too  fine.  It  is  the  most  fascinating 
i and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  tan- 
talizing of  alll  places.  It  is  not  the 
I too  little,  but  the  too  much  that  of- 
fends us.  Every  object  is  there  col- 
lected and  displayed  in  ostentatious 
profusion  that  can  strike  the  sense  i 
or  dazzle  the  imagination;  music, 
dancing;  painting,  poetry,  architect 
ture,  the  blaze  of  beauty,  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form,  and , 
yet  one  is  not  satisfied — for  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  objects  distract 
the  attention,  and  by  flattering  us 
with  a vain  show  of  the  highest 
1 wish,,  leave  us  at  last  In  a state 
of  listl-essness,  disappointment  and 
I ennui.”  But  not  last  night.  Mr. 

Hazllttwould  have  found  no  signs  of 
i IlstlJness  or  ennui  among  the  eager 
land  enthusiastic  people  who  crowded 
| behind  the  rails  of  the  orchestra  cir- 
! cle,  nor  among  the  occupants  of  the 
| orchestra  stalls,  and  certainly  not , up- 
stirs  In  the  balconies.  The  verdict  of 
i the  box-holders  who  pay  for  the  show 

doesn't  much  matter.  It  never  did. 
It  never  will.  The  thumb  reversing 
is  a perogative  of  lesser  mortals. 
Doubtless,  if  asked  which  composer 
they  preferred,  Meyerbeer  orHalevy? 
they  would  answer:  Puccini.  The 
world  la  more  Celtic  than  we  Im- 
agine. 

To  Artur  Bodanzky  belongs  the 
credit  of  almost  malting  “La  Julvo” 
sound  like  real  music.  Our  greatest 
conductor  in  opera  on  symphony,  he 
was  tendered  an  ovation  which  he 
riohly  deserved.  He  is  a human 
dynamo.  Ponselle  shared  honors  with 
aruso.  Rothier  was  the  same  impos- 
ing Cardinal,  and  Orville  Harrold  the 
Prince  Leopold.  The  still  small  voice 
of  Kveyln  Scotney  warbled  and  the 
cast,  comprising  Leonhard,  DIAUgelo 
and  Ananian  was  excellent.  To  re- 
lieve the  sombre  and  murderous  at- 
mosphere came  a brilliant  'ballet  with 
Roslna  Gaill  and  Bonfiglio  and  de- 
lightful was  their  dancing.  The  grace- 
ful Rosina  was  saluted  with  bomb- 
shells of  applause.  The  mise-en- 
scene  was  effective  and  good  news  for 
music  lovers.  The  orchestra  played  in 
splendid  form.  It  ls  the  best  of  opera- 
tic bands.  The  Setti  chorus  met  all 
the  demands  of  the  score  with  ease. 
Everybody  was  In  contented  humor, 
except  the  over-worked  police  and 
chauffeurs  and  thus  endethed  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  the  opera 
for  the  season  of  1920-1921. 
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Chamber  Music 


ToolIeU’s  Theme 

The  mo  obviously  spontaneous  ut 
terance  wt  that  of  Mr.  Woollett,  whi 
employed  melodies  of  a folk-song  kin* 
as  themes  for  the  four  more  or  les 
conventional  movements  of  his  quintet! 
His  inventive  ingenuity  found  ampli 
play  in  a varied  and  interesting  han- 
dling of  the  voices  and  color  effects. 

The  pieces  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffest 
- were  studies  in  the  manner  of  Debussy; 
but  their  delineative  effects  rested  quite! 
as  much  on  the  melodic  phrase  as  on 
the  harmonic  and  instrumental  integu- 
ment. 

High  water,  it  seemed  to  us,  was1 
reached  in  the  “Reflections  and  Shad-| 
ows” — thank  heaven  they  were  not 
“Impressioni”!  -of  Signor  Orefice,  who, 
having  invented  a pregnant  theme,  put 
it  through  a series  of  transformations 
which  were  as  pithy  as  they  were  poet-1 
ically  suggestive. 

Signor  Orefice,  we  fear,  is  looked) 
down  upon  as  a reactionary  by  his) 
countrymen,  the  Casellas  and  Mali-i 
pieros,  who  seek  to  storm  heaven  with 
Big  Berthas. 

Miss  Beebe  and  her  associates  were 
made  to  feel  that  their  laudable  ef- 
forts to  give  edifying  entertainment) 
were  cordially  appreciated.  i 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


VIOLIN 


Joan  Manen’s  Violin  Recital. 

A less  familiar  nationality  was  intro-1 
duced  yesterday  afternoon  into  the  New 
York  concert  season,  already  well  pro- 
vided with  phenomenal  Russians,  when) 
Joan  Manfen,  a Spanish  violinist,  made 
his  appearance  in  Carnegie  Hall.  His 
countrymen  and  women  and  others  in 
considerable  numbers  bpaved  the  weather 
to  hear  him.  Air.  Man6n  established 
nimself  at  once  aS  an  artist  of  fine  at- 
tainments and  individuality.  He  has  an 
.ample  command  of  tne  mechanism  of  his 
instrument,  a tone  of  generous  proper-, 
tions  and  alluring  quality,  and  a refined  j 

and  musical  style.  , , .... 

He  plays  with  dignity  and  poise,  with 
full  absorption  in  tne  mus.c  that  oc- 
cupies him;  ana  his  account  oi  it  is  such 
as  an  artist  would  give.  He  is  disposed 
toward  sentiment  and  delicacy  latnei. 
man  breautn  and  tuggeaness,  and  he  is 
at  his  best  in  music  tnat  has  these  quali- 
ties. There  is  sometimes,  in  fact,  sobic- 
uiing  of  an  excess  of  sentiment  in  his 
piayaig,  such  as  may  be  brought  out  by 
an  oceas.onal  tendency  to  .up£” 

tiie  fingerboard.  Vet  this  cannot  be 
called  a besetting  faint  in  Mr.  Aianen  s 
niavmg,  or  an  abuse  such  as  so  tie 
quently  mars  the  playing  currently 
heard  in  the  concert  room. 

His  program  included  Mozart  s con- 
certo in  u,  two  movements  from  Bachs 
solo  sonata  in  C.  an  arrangement  by 
nimself  of  a sonata  by  Foivoia,  auothtr 
arrangement  by  himself  of  two  move- 
ments by  Bach,  a piece  by  himself  em 
titled  a 1 Song  ’ ; The  Bee  by  senu 
belt,  the  violinist,  and  his  own  revision 
of  Sarasate’s  " Caprice  Vasco.  He 
played  .Mozart’s  concerto  with  the  charm 
that  characterizes  his  style,  with  vmici- 
tv  and  finish,  but  now  and  then  betray 
ing  in  the  turn  of  a phrase  something 
of  excess  in  sentiment.  In  the  move 
ments  from  Bach's  sonata  he  hardly 
showed  the  largest  grasp  ofthemusjc 
but  there  was  repose  in  his  playing, 
which  was  technically  superior  to  the 
difficulties  presented,  and  made  the 
movements  sound  like  music  and 
like  physical  exercises.  I 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Manen  has  anj 
artistic  stature  that  will  raise  him] 
above  many  of  the  newcomers  who  play 
the  violin. 


SPANISH  VIOLINIST’S  HU'  iTTCTt 

Joan  Manon,  a Spanish  violinist,  gavo' 
a recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  He 
Played  Mozart's  D major  concerto,  twe 
movements  from  one  of  Bach’s  unac-j 
companied  sonatas,  a sonata  In  G by 
Porpora,  arranged  by  himself,  one  orig- 
. inal  composition  and  two  editions.  One  of 
which  was  of  a piece  by  Sarasate.  Jt  is 
a pity  that  the  violinists  fee]  obliged  to 
do  so  much  editing. 

Senor  Manen  becomes  another  in  the! 
already  long  list  of  accomplished  violin- 
ists who  havae  appeared  here  this  sea-! 
son.  Ho  commands  admiration  for  many 
good  q ualltles.  His  tone  is  excellent  in 
its  purity  and  penetrating  swTeotness.  His! 
bow  arm  Is  good  and  his  finger  work] 
that  of  a master.  His  reading  of  both 
Moztr  and  Bach  left  something  to  the 
Imagination. 

The  Manen  style  is  polished  to  a 
superfine  degree.  Deliberation  sometimes 
supplanted  repose  and  the  finesse  of  his  i 
detail  sometimes  appeared  over  elabo-  1 
rate.  But  the  exaggeration,  if  such  It  I 
might  be  called,  was  on  the  good  side,  i 
At  least  it  made  everything  clear  and  f 
elegant.  There  was  no  tearing  apart  of  ■)] 
phrases  or  passages  for  the  sake  of  j 
“brilliancy.”  It  was  sound  violin  play-  !' 
Ing,  albeit  perapsa  lhittle  over  senti-  ; 
mental  at  times.  It  was  a pleasure,  too, 
to  see  a violinist  w ho  could  play  with- 
out violent  physical  contortions. 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "Aida,"  by 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

The  Cast. 

The  King  Louis  D’Angelo 

AmnerU  Margarete  Matrenauer 

Aida  s...Emmy  Destinn 

Radames  Giovanni  Martlnelli 

Ramfis  Jose  Mardones 

Amonasro  Giuseppe  Pani6e  (debut) 

A Messenger Pietro  Audlsio 

A Priestess Marie  Sundelius 

Incidental  dances  by  Florence  Rudolph  and 
the  Corps  de  Ballet. 

Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni. 
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By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

P ITS »i ft  J /min  iiinrl— ’■«»,i  I 

With  the  exception  of  Percy 
3rainger’s  “Children’s  March,”  all  the 
music  heard  at  a concert  given  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  Music  Society  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  was  new  to 
the.  local  public.  The  list  of  com- 
posers had  an  international  cast. 
Donald  Francis  Tovey  represented 
Great  Britain,  with  a set  of  variations 
for  flute  and  strings  on  a Siciliano 
by  Gluck;  from  the  posthumous 
papers  of  Charles  T.  Griffes  came 
transcriptions  for  pianoforte,  two  vio- 
lins, violoncello,  double  bass,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  French 
horn  of  three  bits  of  descriptive  piano- 
forte music. 

Grainger  Comes  at  End 
H.  Woollett,  whose  name  suggests 
the  Englishman,  used  French  melodic 
idioms  in  a quintet  for  the  wind  in- 
struments of  the  organization.  Gia- 
como Orefice  stood  for  Italy  in  a 
theme  with  seven  variations  of  a 
delineative  order,  which  he  calls 
“Reflessi  cd  Ombre,” 

At  the  end  came  the  Australian, i 
Grainger,  with  an  arrangement  of  his 
march  made  for  the  society  and  em- 
ploying all  of  its  instruments.  We 
have  heard  it  for  the  pianoforte  and 
> for  the  orchestra;  transcriptions  for( 
“two-somes,”  “three-somes,”  “four- 
somes,” etc.,  are  in  the  offing,  if  not  al-j 
ready  in  port.  Last  night’s  production* 
we  suppose,  was  an  “eleven-some.” 

This  was  a longer  offering  of  con- 
temporaneous music,  and  the  mos; 
laudable  thing  about  it  all  was  thatthj 
composers  all  seemed  possessed  of  ol^ 
fashioned  ideas  of  beauty,  even  whil 
giving  free  flight  to  their  fancy  an 
imagination. 


THRONG  HEARS  KREISLER. 


Standees  Overflow  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Seasons  Stormiest  Night. 

Few  stars  have  filled  Carnegie  Hail  of 
late  as  Fritz  Kreisler,  in  his  first  ap- 
pearance this  season  with  orchestra, 
filled  it  last  night  as  guest  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  in  a program  doubly 
honoring  the  solo  performer.  Twice 
Kreisler  played,  while  before  and  after 
each  number  Bodanzky  went  back  for 
orchestral  interludes  to  Wagner's  " Ri- 
enzl  ” and  “ The  Ring,"  just  as  at  the 
opera  this  week  he  will  conduct  a post-  I 
war  revival  of  “ Tristan."  Mr.  Kreisler  j 
went  even  further  afield;  he  has  made  j 
his  little  Journeys  among  old  classics  a |l 
fruitful  cource  of  little  pieces  which  il 
have  become  hackneyed  In  the  hands  of 
lesser  men,  but  on  this  occasion  ne 
chose  a work  of  lasting  merit,  the  only 
such  surviving,  by  Giovanni  Battista 
Vlotti,  a Piedmontese  virtuoso,  who  died 
in  tragic  want  nearly  a century  ago 
and  fills  an  unknown  grave  in  London. 

’ Besides  Viottl's  Concerto  No.  22  for 
violin,  there  was  later  the  familiar  “ In- 
j troduction  and  Rondo  ” of  Saint  Saens. 

Vlotti's  classic  established  the  mood 
of  the  performance,  one  of  serene  and  ! 

, simple  beauty,  the  adagio  movement  in- 
troducing a cadenza  like  a caress  of 
plain  chords  upon  storm-swept  strings, 
the  finale  developing  a livelier  strain  as 
the  entire  orchestra  plucked  in  guitar- 
fashion  an  accompaniment  to  the  solo- 
I ist's  dancing  measure.  It  carried  the 
j hearer  back  to  an  age  of  Innocence 
I earlier  in  this  century,  when  Mme. 

Sembrich  sang  on  such  a night  in  Car- 
j negie  Hall  to  what  was  wittily  de- 
scribed as  ’’  Kneisel  weather  and  a 
Paderewski  house,"  a.  description  sup- 
plemented last  night  by  a genuine 
“ Caruso  ovation  ” from  orchestra  and  i 
audience  after  Kreisler  played.  Though 
some  subscribers'  seats  were  empty, 
there  was  an  overflow  of  standees.  The 
j program  will  be  repeated  to  another 
sold-out  house  tomorrow  afternoon. 


AIDA  AT  THE  M ETROPOL1TON. 

The  second  nighl  of  the  opera  sea 
son  brought  with  it  a revival  of 
“Aida”  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  we 
could  not  forbear  thinking  that,  all 
said  and  don,  this  spectacular  work 
is  an  ideal  one  with  which  to  open 
the  lyric  season.  However,  it  has  so 
often  served  that  particular  purpose 
that  doubtless  Manager  Gatti- 
Casazza  wished  for  a comparative' 
onvel  ty,  so-  “La  Juive”  was  his ; 
selection,  “Aida”  is  in  the  same  | 
catagory  with  “The  Prophet,” 
“Rienzi,”  “William  Tell,”  “The  Hu- 
genots."  and  such  tuneful  pagents 
that  caiah  the  ear  of  the  public, 
fashionable  or  musical.  Itsmassivc 
decorations,  its  imposing  ohurus,  its 
exotic  atmosphere,  romantic  istory 
and  richly  colored  music  have  made 
it  a persunial  favorite  at  times  lean- 
ing on  Meyerbeen,  at  the  core  it  ls 
idomitably  Verdi;  it  is  also  Verdi  at 
the  parting  of  his  .artistic  ways.  The 
Greater  Verdi  was  soon  to  appear. 
And  Aida  was  not  written  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  .the  Suez 
Canal,  nor  yet  to  open  the  Italian 
Opera  House  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  There 
beliefs,  common  enough,  are  what 
good  old  Sirv  Thomas  Brown  would 
have  classified  as  “vulgar  errors.” 
However,  the  .Khedive  Ismail  Pasha 
did  commission  Vendi  to  write  an 
opera,  and  the  composer  consented; 
but  fate  ordained  that  neither  the 
Suez  Canal  nor  the  Cairo  Opera 
House  -opening  were  consecrated  by 
the  music  of  “Aida.” 

Tveryone  who  goes  to  “Aida”  has 
heard  it  sung  better;  In  this  respect 
It  is  not  unlike  the  case  of  “Hamlet.” 
There  were  even  doubters  and  fault- 
finders In  the  times  of  Italo  Campa- 
nini^  our  first  great  Rhadames. 
Doubtless  some  critics  shrugged 
shoulders  the  night  of  the  Cairo  pre- 
miere. Therefore,  if  you  were  in  tho 
mood  critical  last  night  there  was 
more  than  one  detail  to  criticize,  but 
If  you  took  the  performance  by  which 
large  minor  shortcomings  wereover-. 
shadowed  by  the  east  with  which  this 
huge  operatic  mechanism  functioned. 
The  chorus  was  admirable:  hence  the 
big  climax  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  was 
tellingly  achieved.  The  stage  pictures 
were  magnificent  the  evolutions  of 
the  multitude  effective.  The  various 
ballete  were  excellentll  danced,  the 
Ethiopians— ^ who  seem  to  be  growing 
up— arousing  more  than  usual  inter- 
est. Miss  Florence  Rudolph  capered 
delightfully  and  received  a round  of 
applause.  The  stage  settings  were 
picturesque  throughout. 

Punctually  at  8 o’clock  Maestro 
Roberto  Moranzoni  lifted  his  experi- 
enced baton,  and  seven  minutes  later 
Martlnelli  was  delivering  “Celeste 
Alda,"  as  trying  a test  as  may  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  opera,  not 
beca.use  his  charming  lyric  is  of  su- 
preme technical  difficulty,  but  that  it 
forces  a singer  so  speedily  into  the 
thick  of  the  vocal  battle;  sing  well 
or  forever  after  hold  your  peace!  jt 
seems  to  s&y.  Many  a tenor  of  sound 
calibre  has  met  hie  Waterloo  in  this 
same  tantalizing  aria.  As  Martinelli 


was  In  'goSH"  voice  we 
various  vocal  rocks  and  wbJTp* 1 
His  long  vacation  shows  in  tl:e  more 
vital  work  of  this  singer,  though  his 
histronlo  assumption  Is  rath  or  color- 
less. A new  Aihouaaro  and  a new 
member  of  the  .company  proved  his 
mettle  and  loft  a pleasing  Impression 


ins  operatic  peri'ormarl c'e"«r  last  season* 
This  improvement  naturally  resulted 
in  the  more  effective  display  of  a beau- 
tiful voice  full  of  warmth  and  yoiithful 
vigor.  Of  course  his  singing  has  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  the  Italian 
school,  but  barring  the  foolish  and 
spectacular  prolongation  of  certain  ef- 


His  name  is  Gulseppl  Danise,  and  he  foctivo  notes,  as  in  Giordani's  “Cal- 
ls evidently  a ro-utiniere,  both  as|  Mio  Ben,”  too  often  a trick  of  opera 
actor  and  singer.  His  baritone  Is  of|  singers,  there  was  artistry  in  this 
an  agreen/ble  timbre,  resonant  and  J directness. 

well  schooled.  M.  Danise  was  well  Caccini’s  “Amarilli’’  was  sung  with 
received.  Hothior,  Andisio  and  D'An- ! marked  purity  of  style,  and  in  this  as 
gelo  were  In  familiar  ‘roles,  while  jin  other  songs  throughout  the  after- 
Marie  Sundellus  as  the  Priestess  was  noon,  Mr.  Schipa  showed  himself  an 
as  usual  artistic  in  ivbr  delivery  of  | intelligent'and  sympathetic  interpreter, 
the  exotic  measures;  j His  program  was  varied  and  attractive. 

.A  yea»£  ago  Ema  Dostinn  (Emmy  Among  the  French  songs  was  Franck’s 
on  the  programme)  returned  to  us  “Panis  Angelicus,”  which  afforded  the 
in  the  ftime-part  of  this  opera  but  I singer  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
not with  marked  success.  On  the  sion  of  spiritual  fervor  characteristic  of 
present  occasion  there  is,  we  are  th^Lathwaces.  This  was  als^trud 


happy  to  say,  a different  tale  to  tell,  of  Mr.  Schipn’s  own  “Ave  Maria.”  The 
This  favorite  singer  is  became  the  closing  group  of  Spanish  songs  pro- 
shadow of  herself;  that'Ts  she  has  | vided  a different  touch  of  color,  and  to 


half  the  bulk  she  displayed  twelve  his  program  as  a whole  the  tenor  did 
months  ago,  and  her  voice  has  re-  lu"  justice. 


covered  some  of  its  old  brilllancp;  it 
dominates,  as  it  should,  In  the  con- 
ceited flnaJe  of  Act  II  and  after  her 
( solo  scene  "Rltorng  Vincitor,”  she. re-  ! 
I celved  three  curtain  calls,  which  she 
B deserved.  In  the  opening  scene  Des- 
tinn  -was  nervous  and  strayed  from 
the  pitch,  her  rhythms,  too,  w-ere 
wobbly,  but  it  may  be  said  that  she 
was  another,  and  a lesser,  Destinn 
last  night,  naturally  lesser,  not  artis- 
tically, but  as  to  avoirdupois.  She 
also  shared  many  calls  with  Madame 
Matzenaner,  the  Amnaris  of  the  even- 
ing. That  imperial  feline  of  Old 
Egypt  has  never  sung  with  more 
artistic  finesse  and  power.  She  iS 
slimmer.  She  is  sumptuously  beauti- 
ful and  has  solved  the  very  im- 
portant corsage  problem;  therefore  in 
Act  II-  when  reeling  her  breath  con- 
trol was  admirable.  She  was  th,e 
bright,  particular  star  of  the  per- 
formance. Everything  went  -with 
clockwork  precis-ion  under  the  experi- 
enced labor  of  Momnzoui.  The  stage 
pictures  were  effective,  the  audience 
responsive  and  Manager  Gattl-Casuz- 
za  may  fairly  congratulate  himself  on 
the  success  of  the  first  “Alda”  of  the 
nascent  season. 


Boza  Oumlroff’s  Song  Recital. 

Boza  Oumiroff,  a Czechoslovak  bari- 
tone who  was  heard  in  New  York  a 
number  of  years  ago.  has  returned,  and 
f yesterday  gave  a concert  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  sang  a program  beginning 
with  old  Italian  and  French  airs  by  Mar- 
cello and  Fasola,  Gufidron  and  Martini, 
a group  of  five  songs  by  Dt«iarc  and  a 
final  set  of  songs  In  his  native  tongue 
by  Dvorak  Novak,  Fibich  and  Plcka. 

Mr.  Oumiroff’s  voice  shows  what  may 
be  the  ravages  of  time.  At  any  rate,  it 
Is  at  present  much  lacking  In  resonance, 
range  and  power.  Nor  is  the  voice  fully 
under  his  command  In  the  matter  of 
pitch,  and  not  infrequently  drops  be- 
low it.  While  Mr.  Oumiroff  has  an 
agreeable  and  cultivated  manner  of  pre- 
senting himself  and  his  art,  the  means 
at  his  command  are  so  limited  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  of  great  signifi- 
cance today. 

Mr.  Oumiroff  was  assisted  by  Mme. 
Ella  Spravka,  a Czechoslovak  pianist, 
who  was  heard  in  pieces  by  Chopin  and 
also  added  to  the  Czechoslovakian 
character  of  the  program  by  playing 
pieces  by  Smetana. 


r 


This  newcomer  was  “Giuseppe  Danise, 1 
I who  played  the  role  of  Amonasro  with 
all  the  impetuous  vigor  and  picturesque 
I pose  and  action  and  sang  the  music 
with  all  the  barbaric  spirit  which  any 
hearer,,  novice  or  veteran,  could  auk. 

! This  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Gatti’s  male 
forces  has  an  opulent  endowment  of 
voice.  It-  is  heroic  in  quality,  sonorous 
{ and.,  warrp.  Verdi’s  Ethiopian  King 
| stands  quite  alone  in  the  gallery  of  the 
lyric  drama,  however,  and  concerning  j 
j Mr.Danise’s  vocal  style  it  will  be  safer  i 
; to  talk  after  he  has  been  heard  in 
operas  of  a different  order  than  “Aida.” 


ALBERT  VERTCHAMP,,  a musician 
. of  excellent  attainments,  gave 
his  annual  violin  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  Hie  command  of 
the  essentials  in  his  art  is  broad 
and  admirable.  His  interpretations 
were  invested  with  nobility  of  tone, 
a straightforward  presentation  of 
dominating  episodes  and  a brilliant 
exposition  of  the  glittering  bravura 
irassaeres. 


,*^1/  ' ? / f O 

Hadley  Directs 


Mr.  Danise  made  a very  good  impres- 
sion on  his  first  appearance : a robust 
singer,  an  ample  personality,  an 
Amonasro  of  intense  and  ardent  tem- 
perament. His  voice  is  a baritone  of 
good  quality,  though  it  did  not  seem  at 
first  of  great  resonance,  but  well  pro- 
duced and  well  managed  as  voices  go 
now  among  Italian  singers.  His  deliv- 
ery. though  not  highly  finished,  showed  , 
a sense  for  dramatic  phrasing  and 
declamatory  power ; and  a part  of  his  j 
intelligent  performance  was  manifest  in  j 
his  clear  declamation.  It  seemed  from 
this  first  appearance  that  Mr.  Danise 
will  be  a useful  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Ret* 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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i Here  was  another  pleasant  sur- 
prise, a newcomer,  Giuseppe  Dan  se, 
who  won  instantaneous  success  in  the 
part  of  Amonasro.  for  which  he  is 
particularly  fitted  by  reason  of  a royal 
figuie  of  manly  beauty  to  tempt  a 
sculptor.  He  proved  to  be  an  impas- 
sioned actor — one  of  the  best  ever  seen 
in  the  part  of  the  captured  King  of 
Ethiopia.  His  voice  is  not  onlv  son- 
orous, virile,  vibrant,  appealing,  but  in 
his  use  of  it  he  avoids  the  claptrap 
.-htch  mars  the  singing  of  so  manv 
Italians.  He  didn't  bellow  for  the  gaf- 
Tery  or  indulge  in  lachrymose  “sob 
stuff”  for  a moment,  but  sang,  as  he 
looked — a gentleman  and  a warrior  A 
Campanari  come  back  to  the  Metropol- 
itan stage  he  seemed.  After  hi= 


Mr.  Henry  Hadley  directed  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
a concert  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  and 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  band  again 
in  the  same  room  this  afternoon.  His 
official  title  is  associate  conductor  of 
the  society  and  he  will  relieve  Mr. 

I Stransky  at  two  more  concerts  in  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  a new-  office,  though  there 
was  a period  of  several  years’  duration 
half  a century  ago  when  two  men  al- 
ternated in  the  directorship. 

They  were  Theodore  Eisfeld  and 
Carl  Bergmann,  both  Germans.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  society  the  duty  of 
leading  the  band  was  shared  by  a num- 
ber of  men,  among  them  Ureli  ..Corelli  i 
Hill  (its  founder),  Loder,  Boucher  and1 
Bristow.  Hill  and  Bristow  were  native  , 
Americans;  Loder  was  an  Englishman; 
Boucher  a Frenchman.  Until  the  com- 
ing of  Eisfeld  the  principle  of  rotation 
among  the  most  distinguished  and  ca- 
pable men  prevailed,  but  after  Eisfeld 
died  (in  a shipwreck  while  voyaging  to 
his  native  land)  the  headship  became 
single. 

Damrosch  a Conductor 

Bergmann  stood  alone  until  his 
physical  breakdown,  and,  after  single  1 
terms  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  and  j 
Adolph  Neuendorff,  Theodore  Thomas 
took  the  helm  and  held  it  until  his  de- 
parture to  Chicago.  Then  came  Anton! 
Seidl,  after  whose  death  there  was  an 
interregnum  filled  by  guest  conductor 


. , After  his  final  . o~- ., 

impassioned  scene  with  his  daughter  all  of  them  of  foreign  birth  except 

Aida,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  au-  ! Frank  Van  der  Stucken. 

uto  ci  M.llJ  .1 


dience  was  wild  with  enthusiasm  No 
personally  conducted  apolause  that' 
It  was  spontaneous,  tTnanimous  thun- 
derous, prolonged.  Translated  into 
words  it  meant:  ‘.’Hurrah!  Gatti  ha« 
discovered  a new  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude.” 


Titb  Schipa,  in  Recital  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  Boza 
Oumiroff  Pleases  With 
Program  in  Aeolian  Hall 


The  usual  curiosity  inspireu  by  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  an  opera -singer 
in  recital  drew  a large  audience  to 
Carnegie  Hall  for  Mr.  Schipa’s  concert. 
Either  it  is  his  habit  to  use  his  voice 
more  carefully  in  concert,  or  the  ter.or 
has  marvellously  improved  in  style 
for  in  his  work  yesterday  there  was 
a smoothness  in  phrasing,  a respect  for 
the  melodic  line,  wholly  lacking  front 


Walter  Damrosch  was  conductor  for 
one  season,  and  though  by  that  time 
i!  he  was  a pretty  weU  seasoned  Ameri- 
! can  he  could  not  lay  claim  to  Arneri- 
Ij  can  nativity,  having  been  born  in  Bres- 
i lau.  Among  the  guest  conductors  was 
a Russian,  Safonoff,  who  became  per-, 
manent  conductor  for  a space,  an  Eng-  j 
lishman,  a Dutchman  (Willem  Men  gel-  | 
berg,  who  is  to  come  to  New  York! 
again  in  January  to  direct  the  second 
half  of  the  National  Symphony  So- 
I ciety’s  concerts),  a Frenchman  and ! 
! Victor  Herbert,  an  Irish-American  of  i 
j German  artistic  antecedents. 

Hadley  a True  American 
The  new  associate  conductor  is  all 
| American,  unle'ss  study  and  service  in 
■|  foreign  lands  be  held  to  have  tinctured 
j!  his  nationality.  But,  to  parody  Gil- 
j hurt’s  familiar  words,  bad  he  been  a 
1 Russian,  Frenchman,  Turk  or  Prussian 
instead  of  a full-blooded  American  he 
! could  not  have  led  the  orchestra  better 
I;  than  he  did  last  night. 

| He  was  masterful  in  command,  per.e- 
| trating  of  insight  into  the  scores  which 


n Farid,  fifrnVet  flex  it 

| boat,  clear  and  unmistakable  in  his 
mute  commands,  continent  und  graceful 
of  gesture,  and  he  held  a respectlul 
attitude  toward  his  mcit,  the  public 
|and  the  art  of  music.  1 

Moreover,  he  got  a quick,  unanimous, 
v filling-  and  eloquent  response  from  t Ire 
ij  orchestra.  Little  mole  need  be  asked, 
of  any  conductor. 

The  music  consisted  of  Raehmani- 
, noff’s  symphony  in  L minor,  Bruch’s 
I violin  concerto  in  G minor  and 
l Moszkoffski’s  suite  in  F major, 
i Though  none  of  these  pieces  was 
! lew,  only  the  concerto  was  thoroughly 
I familiar  to  the  public.  Its  solo  part 
j was  played  by  Toscha  Seidel,  who 
I squeezed  out  of  the  composition  the  , 
| last  drop  of  sentiment  anli  passion  of  ! 
|l  which  it  was  capable,  and  by  drawing 
a tone  clean,  clear,  full  and  beautiful 
.]!  (except  occasionally  from  the  G 
j string)  caught  hold  of  the  favor  of 
the  audience  mightily. 

The  symphony  went  superbly  a 
splendid  work,  fecund  of  fancy,  strong 
in  imagination,  a flowing  stream  ot 
song,  sonorous,  with  stupendous  sono- 
j rity  at  times,  but  never  blatant. 


2:i 


i Ida  S.  Davenport,  Soprano,  Sings. 
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! played  a light 
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j as  Loewe’s  “ ( 

1 Mermaid’s  Song”  of  Haydn.  «o.n> 

accompanied  by  Richard  Hageman  In 
a more  ambitious  air  from  Thomas's 
I “ Hamlet.”  modern  French  lyrics  and 
| an  American  group  by  Harriet  Ware, 
Huerter,  Hageman,  Kramer  anil  Rihm. 
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By  Jkmo  Gibbon*  Hunekcr  j 


CARUSO  IN  THE  CHORUS. 

Caruso  had  lots  of  fun  last  night  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
relief  from  the  strain  of  singing  and 
acting  such  a tragic  role  as  the  Jew 
Hleazar  on  Monday  showed  itself  in 
“The  Elixir  of  Love.”  The  plump  En- 
r.co  as  the  village  pumpkin,  Nemo-  | 
rlno,  cut  up  all  sorts  of  pranks  and. 
doubtless  "believing  that  every  law 
has  Its  holiday  he  let  his  larynx  loose 
and  sang  all  over  the  shop.  Caruso 
can.  do  it  Ibut  no  one  else.  In  the  last 
outburst  before  the  first  act  curtain 
the  popular  tenor  committed  the  sev- 
en deadly  sins  of  vocalitls,  ■which 
are;  Explosiveness,  scooping,  abuse 
of  the  glottis  stroke,  loss  of  'breath 
control,  singing  off  pitch,  faulty 
phrasing^— that  makes  six.  What  is  the 
seventh?  Oh,  we  forget.  Enrico  sang 
a legatissimo  phrase  pianissimo  and 
wooed  our  ears  with  the  charm  and 
celestial  calm  of  his  occasionally 
lovely  organ.  > 

But  those  ^concert  tours  dn  the 
early  Autumn  should  be  sternly 
frowned  on  by  Manager  Gattl- 
Cusazza.  Caruso  returned  to  the 
Metropolitan  with  fatigued  vocal 
chords.  Monday  proved  that  fact. 
Maurice  Grau  wouldn’t  permit  his 
stars  to  tire  themselves  with  such 
tours.  But  Caruso  enjoyed  himself 
last  night  like  a boy  let  loose  from 
school.  He  bobbed  in  arid  out  of  the 
chorus  and  made  the  girls  laugh. 
He  also  sang  lustily  with  the  rest. 
And  may  we  be  quite  frank?  (Look 
out  for  something  disagreeable  when 
people  talk  about  frankness!)  The 
massed  voices  of  the  chorus  sounded 
fresher  than  an  yof  the  principals. 
What  a set  of  wobblers  and  barkers. 
Scotti,  too,  has  been  on  a protracted 
tour.  You  can’t  dampen  his  ardor, 
but  with  Dldun  the  pair  gave  a mag- 
nificent demonstration  of  shivering 
tour  production. 

Mabel  Garrison  Is  swallowed  whole 
by  the  huge  stage,  yet  she  sung  pret- 
tily, acted  nicely  and  permitted  her- 
self the,  luxury  of  sometimes  singing 
flat.  The  entrance  of  Dr.  Dulcumara 
was  marred  by  the  behavior  of  his 
horses.  They  shied  at  the  singing,  no 
doubt,  for  the  starboard  animal  de- 
lierately  whispered  something  into 
the  ear  of  its  mate,  and  then  the  as- 
sembled peasans  became  nervous,  in- 
cluding the  Senegamblan  trumpeter, 
who  had  lost  his  sunny  smile,  and  it 
was  with  satisfaction  we  saw  the 
team  prance  into  the  wings.  What 
did  that  horse  tell  his  friend  ? Prob-  ' 
aly  something  about  a furtive  larynx,  ! 
or  some  6uch  nonsense. 

It  was  a spirited,  but  vocally  noisy 
performance,  this  of  the  Donizetti 
operetta  hlch  Mr.  Papi  conducted.  A 
large  audience  was  enthusiastic  the 
worse  the  screaming,  and  we  thought 
that  as  an  alternative  title  “The 
Elixir  of  Voicelessness”  might  prove 
appropriate. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— “L- Ellslr 
D’Amorc.”  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company. 


The  C«»t. 

(In  Italian.) 

j Adina  Mabel  Garrison 

Glannetta  Mary  Ellis 

Nemorino  Enrico  Caruso 

Boloore  Antonio  Scotti 

Dulcamara  Adamo  Didur 

Cunductor,  Gennaro  Papl. 


■■  L,  ' Elise  if  Amort  (toes  not  stand 

alone  in  owing-  its  presistence  in  the  • 
list  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
at  present  cenrtalhly,  entirely  to  Mr. 
Caruso.  His  Nemorino  is  one  of  the 
parts  in  which  he  is  most  liked,  ana 
which  he  enters  into  with  a boyish  glee, 
i His  rustic  clumsiness  and  peasant  an-  . 
tics,  appropriate  to  his  part,  though 
they  nowadays  represent  a gradual  ac-  , 
cumulation  of  exaggerations,  have  long 
been  thought  highly  amusing  and  char-  , 
acteristic.  It  is  a more  serious  matter 
that  thea.ccumulation  of  exaggerations 
has  also  been  made  in  his  singing  of  the 
niusic  which,  as  exemplified  last  eve- 
ning. was  in  his  worst  style.  The  ex- 
I aggerations  are  uncalled  for  by  the 
music,  hte  situations,  or  anything  or 
anybody  except  that  portion  of  his  ad- 
I mirers  that  finds  sucli  things  a proof 
lof  a tenor's  greatness,  and  a subject 
\i'or  frantic  applause. 


Mr.  Caruso  as  Uemorino  was  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  he  was  on  Monday 
1 night,  but  he  was  not  free  of  all  diffi- 
j cultles.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  sang 
j as  well  as  he  should.  He  took  many 
I curious  liberties  with  his  music,  employ- 
ing singular  and  startling  contrasts  of 
piano  and  forte  without  any  apparent 
- purpose  except  perhaps  to  astonish  his 
1 hearers,  and  he  produced  some  remark-  I 
I able  declamatory  effects,  particularly  In  , 
. his  low  register.  But  all  passed  unno- 
ticed, or  at  least  was  forgotten  when  he  ! 
j finished  with  loud  high  tones.  And  they  | 
were  not  good  tones,  either. 

Miss  Mabel  Garrison’s  Adiua  is  nw  j 
well  known.  It  is  very  charmingly  sung, 
but  everything  is  constructed  on  a scale  ' 
rather  small  for  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  j 
Scotti  made  his  first  appearance  of  the  I 
season  as  Belcore,  a role  in  which  his  | 
experience  is  of  great  value.  Mr.  Didur,  ; 
who  can  be  depresslngly  tragic  at  times, 
was  amusing  as  Dr.  Dulcamara..  To 
complete  the  record  Mary  Ellis  was  the 
G-iannetta,  and  Gennaro  Papi  conducted. 


Yaltlerrnmn  Concert  Appreciated. 


A recital  of  “Inca’’  music,  given  hr 
Carlos  Yalderrama.  the  Peruvian  com- 
poser-pianist. entertained  a good  house 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  I Ions".  Senor  Valderrama  was 
assisted,  by  Inga  Julievna,  whose  voice 
proved  entirely  in  accord  with  the  at- 
tractive musical  numbers  which  she  was 
destined  to  interpret. 

The  recital  brought  home  to  those 
whose  musical  tastes  are  classically  in- 
clined the  value  of  a primitive  theme. 
The  music  of  Senor  Valderrama.  who 
played  only  his  own  compositions,  is  of 
an  appealing  nature  which  will  attract 
both  the  music  lovers  of  classical  and 
aboriginal  motif.  Throughout  the  per- 
formance. which  was  rendered  with  rare 
technical  skill  and  fine  feeling,  the 
listeners  showed  their  appreciation  of 
'Senor  Yalderrama’s  efforts.  The  selec- 
tions. interpretive  to  a degree,  brought 
out.  ail  the  clementali.sm  of  the  piano 
when  it  is  used  as  a vehicle  to  bring 
understanding  of  the  age-old  quality  of 
music.  Senorita  Julievna.  whose  voice 
eentrol  is  excellent,  despite  a certain 
tremulo  which  is  not  ironed  out  by  the 
ultra-refined  processes  of  our  present 
effete  civilization,  was  as  heartily  ap- 
plauded as  the  Peruvian  composer  him- 
self. 

The  throbbing,  age-old  quality  of 
Senor  Yalderramn's  interpretations 
show  in  vivid  relief  that  the  Inca  music 
i”.  as  old  as  the  Inca  civilization  itself; 
if  such  proof  were  needed.  There  were 
those,  perhaps,  in  the  auditorium  who 
affected  to  find  a rehash  of  the  classics 
in  the  program:  but  those  must  have 
been  the  critics  who  can  find  a rehash 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  works  cf  modern 
authors.  The  fascination  of  elemental- 
ism,  in  music  as  in  life,  was  what  gave 
being  to  the  stillness  which  swept  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  when  Senor 
Valderrama  played. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing selections,  of  which  the  Peruvian 
Triste  Melear  and  the  Inca  Rhapsody 
No.  5 in  C minor,  were  the  mosc  pop- 
ular- _ 

Part  First-— “Inca”  Prelude  No.  5 in 
ff  minor  Op  11  (Morning  Prayer  to  the 
Sum.  "Inca’’  Rhapsodv  No.  '»  in  F 
minor  Op.  18  (An  “Inca”  Legend). 
Yaquayra  in  K flat  minor  Op  11  (Wor- 
ship Song  and  Ceremonial  Dance).  “In- 
ca” Rhapsody  No.  5 in  0 minor  Op.  18 
(A  Tradition  of  the  Conquest.) 

Part  Second — “Yaravi”  song  of  the 
Andes  Op  S.  interpreted  by^  Inga  Juliev- 
na. (sung  in  Quechua).  A oices  in  the 
F ountains,  of  the  Incas  Op  S.  Peruvian 
Triste  Melgar.  interpreted  by  Inga  .Ju- 
lievna. Colonial  Airs,  (heme  and  varia- 
tions Op.  18. 

Senor  Valderrama’s  art  is  a real  oDe. 
It  can  best  be  described,  briefly,  ax 
'•Jazz  tempered  w:th  classicalism.”  i 
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ii r-ie  Callau  ay-Jolm.  soprano,  beard 
o.-ital  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
e<!  a fair-sized  audience  wito  at. 

iire-pptHt.'on  of  songs.  Her  pro- 
i .. turned  with  a group  composed  of 
t)~'N  -'Rt>l  p-acere.”  Grotry's  “■!<- 
Is  <le  Ini  parler  la  nuit”  and  ‘‘Under 
Greenwood  Tree.  with  music  lit 
I'licoins  Arnes  A “Cycle  of  tiypsy 
-■  " pi-  Dvorak,  were  also  delightful. 





METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "Zaza."  by 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com-  ! 
pany.  In  Italian. 

The  Cast. 

Zaaa  ..  , Geraldine  Farrar  | 

Anaide  Kathleen  Howard 

Florlana Frances  Incram 

Natalia  ..Marie  Tiffany 

Madame  Dufresne Cerll  Arden  i 

MlHo  Dufresne Giovanni  Martlnelll 

Cascart  Guisepp<=  De  Dura 

Dussy  Millo  Pioco 

Malardot  Angelo  Efada 

liArtl^oQ  Paolo  Ananian 

Duelou  Pompilio  Malatesta 

Mlchelln  Mario  Lavrenti; 

Courtols  I.oule  D’Angelo 

Marco  Giordano  Paltrinierl, 

q'oto  Ada  Qulntinaj 

Auguste  Pietro  Audislo 

(Maretta  Phillis  White: 

Simona  Venl  Warwick! 

Conductor.  Roberto  Moranzoni. 


Huncker 


ZAZA  JAZZES.  . r 

Zaza,  that  noble  hearted  harlot,  the 
joint  creation  of  Berton  and  Simon, 
with  the  jazz  iffuslc  of  Leoncavallo-, 
was  enacted  for  the  first  time  this 
| season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
•j  House  last  night  before  a huge  and 
■1  Jeiighted  auuience.  The  occasion  also 
marked  the  return  of  -Geraldine  T ai  - 
' ihr  in  the  title  role,  an  event  of  no 
I little  importance'  In  the  world 
[ operatic,  for  Kiss  Farrar  is  a much 
I beloved  artiste  whether  she  disports 
nerself  as  Carmen,  Tosco,  Thais- 
i Manon  or  as  the  lady  with  the  legs 
l-n  the  Leoncavallo  circus.  Her  as- 
i sociates  were  Katharine  Howard, 
[’Tiffany,  Ingram,  Arden  and  that 
i c.. arming  c.-.lh,  At- a.  Qu.nu,.a  a .a 
! Martlnelll,  De  Luca,  Bada,  Picco, 
v naniae,  Maiatestu,  Pain  .men,  naur- 
1 enti,  Audislo  and  D’Angelo.  At  the 
: initial  performance  a year  ago  Grimi 
| was  the  lover  and  Amato  the  other 
! end  of  the  song  and  dance  sketch: 

I Zaza  and  <8a3o.n  i..  Martin*.  II  - a ;o 
sang  the  part  of  Dufresne  last  sea- 
I son,  so  Virtually  D*  Luca  was  the . 

] only  newcomer  in  the  cast  last  eve- 
ning.  Roberto  Moranzoni  conducted. 

A capital  title  for  a book  woulu  bo 
; J,The  Sentimental  Strumpets  ot 
i French  Fiction,”  which  title  would, 
i naturally  embrace  the  stage  ladies  of 
i r-asy  virtue  from  Cannllt  to  Zaza.  | 

■i  The  sentimental  prostitute  is  an  in- 
| gtitution  for  theatre's  and  novels 
alike.  Her  prototype,  need  we  tell 
you,  is  the  inimitable  and  adorable 
- Manon  Lescaut.  Shorn  of  that  fickl 
' ; trlrl’s  name  the  literature  on  the 
[ theme  might  have  been  something 
different.  Emma  Bovary  and  sapho 
. "Toute  la  lyre”— we  snould  ha.e  had 
but  the  loss  of  Abbe  Prevost  s hcroi  e 
t would  be  Irremediable.  She  is  ntA 
' only  a masterpiece,  but  also  a dis- 
B r-overy.  The  titled  cocottcs  in  Paul 
I \ Bourgak’s  stories  need  not  be  consul-' 
i ered  while  Marthe,  the  first  flctiom 
I of  Huvsmans,  touches  depths  that, 
I nven  Zaza  never  reached.  z°la  . 
v„na  iS  a romantic  aristocrat  by 
comparllom  and  the  Elisa  of  Edmond 

De  Joincourt  a mere  surface  study. 

! Howtver.  to  the  younger  Dumass  bt- 
lon-s  the  credit  of  inventing  a weep- 
ing consumptive  Camilla,  that,  how- 
ever, is  so  symbolical  of  her  Profes 


I The  music  of  'LeohcavJfrrd*  sun 
i sounds  as  garish,  insincere  and  noisy  j 
as  it  did  at  the  first  hearing,  .'But  it 
is  good  enough  for  tne  libretto.  The 
score  is  crammed  with  quoUrtions.  | 
Miss  Farrar  was  in  brilliant  lorm.  ; 
Her  celebrated  temperament  was  m 
working  order  and  the  battle  of  the  j 
two  women  --was  thrilling.  She  sang 
with  her  usual  Zaza  voice.  Her  cos-  | 
tumes  fairly  dazzled. 

The  gorgeous  "Gerry  was  bom- 
barded with  flowers  at  the  close  of 

Act  II.  , „ . 

Martinelli,  too,  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  spirits  and  looked  like  a 
gay  young  swell.  Be  Luea^  is  evi- 
dently acquainted  w-ith  tne  cubotin 
type.  His  ca-seat  was  life-like  and 
replete  w-.tb  little  lively  touches.  His 
singing  in  Act  II.  was  tne  most  ai  - 
tistic  of  the  evening.  Naturally,  he 
hasn't,  the  dashing  presence  of  his 
predecessor,  Amato.  M’ss  Howaid 
wras  funnier  than  ever.  The  general 
performance  went  with  a swing  for 
i Monanzoni  is  even  a sure  and  satis- 
factory conductor.  Wo  like  the  first 
act  best  of  all.  because  4t  is  una- 
shamedly vulgar.  Yes,  they  were  on 
view,  -those  twin  pill&rs  ol  Hercules, 
ns  massive  and  as  impressive  as  of 
yesteryear. 


All  the  little  gerryflappers  were  out 
last  night  striving  to  fill  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  with  their  hysterical 
squeaks  of  rapturous  approval  of  every- 
thing done  by  the  prima  donna,  even 
that  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  did 
not  know  the  meaning'.  What  is  a 
gerryflapper?  Simply  a.  girl  about  the 
flapper  age  who  has  created  in  her  own 


message  ‘to  .fiY'TTrrmnr  anvwers  olV 
music,  playing'  as  she  did.  Tne  kindest- 
hearted,  most  generously  mentioned 
reviewer  in  the  world  would  be  put 
to  his  trumps  to  explain  why  she  ot- 
her friends  thought  that  she  ought 
to  have  joined  the  innumerable  cara- 
vans of  mediocrities  who  are  troubling 
the  public  car  of  this  city  in  this  sea- 
son of  all  seasons,  . 

For  the  second  time  Mr-.  Henry  Had- 
ley conducted  an  entire  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  There  was  a dif- 
! ferent  symphony  on  the  program  from 
i that  performed  Thursday  evening,  and 
I though  Mr.  Toscha  Seidel  was  again  the 
; solo  player,  he  produced  a different 
concerto  — Mendelssohn’s  instead  of 
Bruch’s,  in  G minor.  The  symphony 
was  Dvorak’s  “From  the  New  World,’  [i 
which  would  be  worn  theradbave  by  , 
much  playing  if  it  were  made  of  a little  j 
less  durable  fabric.  y j 

Mr.  Hadley  brought  out  no  beauties  1 
that  had  escaped  the  eyes  and  ears  of  j 
other  conductors,  but  gave  it  a reading  j 
which  was  straightforward  and  intelli- 
gent. The  Philharmonicans  have  often 
played  it  better  and  frequently  played 
it  not  so  well.  The  last  number  of 
Thursday’s  program,  Moszkoffski’s  Suite 
in  F,  was  retained. 

Aliss  Katherine  Bacon’s  Recital. 

Miss  Katherine  Bacon's  piano  recital 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  her  first  one  in  New 
, York,  showed  an  engagingly  musical 
i personality  and  an  uncommonly  well- 
1 trained  and  well-formed  technique,  the 
I results  of  the  two  united  being  such  as 
I to  give  pleasure  of  a none  too  common 
} kind.  Her  program  began  with  an  ar- 
rangement by  Busoni  of  a Quite  unfa- 
miliar toccata  and  fugue  :n  C minor  by 
Bach  ; not 


, uacn  ; not  one  of  the^master's  most  in  . 
half  baked  mind  a goddess  which  she  teresting  and  absorbing  compositions  asl 

names  Geraldine  Farrar.  For  the  gerry- I cwtrast^'sections  being  very  long' 

flappers  the  opera  season  began  last  indeed.  Four  of  Couperon’s  miniature 
night  when  Miss  Farrar  made  her  re- j by  ' 

entry  as  the  remarkable  heroine  of  I Rachmaninoff,  without  the  one  in  1 
t •<rr~~a  »•  t sharp  minor  or  even  the  one  in  G minor. 

Leoncavallo  s Zaza.  I £act  indicating  a spirit  of  originality 


The  opera  was  produced  last  season 
and  was  received  with  favor  by  this 
public,  partly  because  its  book  is  made 
from  an  effectively  theatrical  play  and 
its  music  has  both  character  and  facile 
melody,  but  chiefly  because  (Miss  Farrar's 
art  found  in  the  name  part  a perfect 
medium  for  all  its  manifold  and  striking 
I disclosures. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Ameri- 
can soprano's  impersonation.  In  spite 
j of  its  amazing  physical  demonstrations  j 
in  the  first  act — quite  in  keeping  with 
| the  character,  be  it  noted — it  remains  j 
one  of  the  most  successful  character  de- 
I lineations  in  Miss  Farrar’s  repertory. 


cl  L CX\  L UlUl'.CtLUl&  <A  >-  ‘ w ‘ ' fT  * “ “ * ‘ 

and  independence  on  Miss  Bacon’s  part; 
pieces  by  Ravel,  Albeniz,  Brahms*  and 
Biszt. 

Miss  Bacon’s  tone  and  touch  have 
color  and  nuance,  though  they  are  api: 
to  be  somewhat  small  in  scale — this  is 
t He  impression,  in  fact,  left  by  her  play- 
ing of  Chopin’s  sonata.  But  there  is 
finish  in  detail,  carefully  adjusted  and 
proportioned,  and  musically  so,  not  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  arranges  and 
adjusts  a cabinet  of  curios.  Her  treat- 
ut  of  the  phrase  is  intelligent,  care- 
fully conceived  and  employed  to  musi- 
cal ends ; her  left  hand  is  well  devel- 
oped, an  active  factor  in  the  production 
of  a harmonious  whole,  it  is  not  often 
that  results  so  musically  satisfactory 

re  offered  in  this  hall  by  a newly  ap- 


I pearing  performer. 

It  strikes  a genuine  human  singer  s j — 

38*  “5  WriiTfiJS*  f"  T«  « »' 

ered,  is  one  of  the  most  human  voices  * 1 * *v,  mor°JpS  ..^Ws^cales  took 
in  the  whole  world  of  opera.  I " ~ 

rar  has  imparted  vitality  to 
vallo’s  moribund  work,  and  it  — 

hold  a place  on  the  Metropolitan  stage  [ early  risers, 
as  long  as  she  is  able  to  repeat  the  sin-  j » ■ musmalo  proved  a success  front 
cere  and  touching  delineation  of  last  « I!  Points  of  view.  Both  Miss  Muzio 
evening  and  Ju’.  Lankow  were  lit  splendid  voiee. 

Mr.  de  Luca  succeeded  Mr.  Amato  as  | white  Mr.  Grainger  played  with  his 
Cascart.  He  commanded  praise  except  fcustomed  charm 
for  his  desire  at  times  to  dwell  upon  cer- 


nan  voices  r may  morning  mus.eales  took  place 
Miss  Far-  yesterday,  with  Claudio  Muzio,  soprano; 
:o  Leonca-  Percy  Grainger,  pianist,  and  Edward 
It  ought  to  Eankow,  basso,  as  the  artists  to  attract 

-i  i x ..  1 1*1  t*l v n 1* «• 


ac- 


tain  effective  tones  of  his  voice  at  the 
expense  of  the  composer’s  melody.  Mr. 
Martinelli  as  Dufres-nes  was  acceptable, 
but  not  distinguished.  Mme.  Kathleen 
Howard  -/as  seen  and  heard  again  as 
the  tippling  mother  of  Zaza,  a role  in 
8 which  she  aroused  much  envy.  The  rest 


t uaivinai  ' ii I in . 

Tiie  program,  of  the  semi-popular  or- 
der. nos  composed  of  some  of  the  better 
known  classics  and  a few  modern  writers 
"luting  three  of  j 
mdienee  which  I 


" i tii  Mr.  Grainger  eontributiu 
his  own  numbers.  The 


- , irony  of  the  son  bV  tire  cast  was  generally  competent  and 

s'oiy  /II  j htv  Alexander’  As.  far  as  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  with  skill  and 
of  the  mighty  Aie.  __  t 1,-esource,  the  latter  being  much  in  de- 


the  art  of  characterization  is  con' 
cerned  the  step  downward  from  Gam- 
ilia  to  Zaza  ik  great.  Camil.e.  be- 

i cause  of  her  rank  as  an  artiste,  and  j; 
because  of  her  abundant  sensibilities.  ; 
has  some  claim  upon  our  sympathies.  | 
She  is,  at  least,  an  "interesting  case.”  i 
though  less  rare  than  is  commonly  I 
fancied  by  those  uncritical  persons 
to  whom  any  suggestion  of  moral  ir- 
regularitievs  is  anathema.  No  doubt 
highly  laudable  this  mental  attitude, 
but  nardiy  conducive  to  psychological 
investigation.  It  is  precisely  one  of 
the  functions  of  art  to  delineate  the  , 

- .deviation  from  the  normal.  Gamille 
r is  one,  Zaza  is  another,  though  at  the 
opposite  en‘d  of  the  scale;  black,  in- 
stead violet. 

She  is  a music  hall  singer  'and  | i 
.dancer,  an  avocation  that  harbors 
i nothing  inherently  wicked.  Zaza  isn’t 
I so  wicked  as  silly,  and,  worse,  she  is 
sentimental.  Her  heroics  are  sickly 
with  melodrama.  That  scene  in  the 
fi-  home  of  her  married  lover  has  a rank 
smell;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  one 
f:'  strong  situation  in  a lath  and  plaster 
i i play.  So  distorting  is  the  so-called 
ft  “optique”  of  the  theatre.  And  as 
I ; acted  by  Geraldine  Farrar,  with  the 
I co-operatios  of  Ada  C'-iintano,  it  is 
tear-compelling.  As  for  the  man,  he 
is  only  a stuffed  effigy.  > Not  by  a 
I word,  by  a gesture,  does  he  reveal 
himself  a degree  above  the  average 
sensual  imbecile  in  real  life.  Mr. 
Everyman,  slopping  over  with  senti- 
ment, whining,  vulgar,  stupid,  this 
sorry  Don  Juan  of  the  music-hall 
.back  door!  fVe  wonder  if  Mi's 
! Farrar  smiled  when  Zaza  in  Act  II. 
i exclaims:  ”lo?  non  t’hq  am  ito,  no!” 

I ("I?  I never  loved  you,  no! ")  l'or 
’the  Cascart  was  impersonated  by  De 
fc  Luca  Rhff  nbt  by  Pasquale  Amato. 

4 1 Truly  a drai  latic  pun. 


inand_.p 


‘ The”  'opera  itselC  is  written  with  brit 
liant  skill  in  the  management  of  th 

rontra  sting  efforts,  notablythe  amo 

rbr«^tn«ra 

of  "sentiment,  ’sentimentality  and  pass  H 

I Pat  have  their  place  in  the  succeeums 
acts.  h!S»ncavallo  found  the  ngbt  note1 
for  it  all  in  his  music,  which  is  fluent 
and  melodious  bv  commonplace,  anc 
coos  no“Uon  the  side  of  distinction^ 
Vra-ments  of  obvious  tune,  wau 
rhyt™  and  others  with  a smattenn 
of  ” Pagliacci  ” and  stretches  of  thd 

- plainest  kind___ of  filling 


ARTISTS  PERFORM  ‘AIDA* 
ON  SHIP  AT  QUARANTINE 

Impromptu  Opera  fjiven 
When  Vessel  Is  Detained. 


Grand  opera  without  Metropolitan  em-, 
bellishments  was  heard  off  Quarantine 
Wednesday  night  aboard  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  line  Vasari,  in  from  South  Ameri- 
caI1  ports.  The  tenor  was  Beniamino  Gigli. 
Italian  singer  who  has  been  entertaining 
Buenos  Aires.  Others  of  the  cast  were 
Teofilo  Dentale,  basso,  Romeo  Francioli  j 
and  Gabriele  Santini.  The  tug  that  came 
alongside  to  tell  the  skipper  he  would 
a inest  "kind  of  filling  togetner  wiu.;  have  to  stay  down  the  bay  all  night  also 
few  long  sustained  melodies  are  the  chucUed  a bunch  of  newspapers  aboard 
nf  the  score.  i and  their  advertisements  told  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Verdi’s  "Aida”  at  the  Metro- 
politan. 

Many  of  the  passengers  and  the  opera 
folk  aboard  the  Vasari  had  hoped  to  see 
the  spectacular  Metropolitan  version  of 
"Aida"  and  were  disappointed.  The  re-  1 
OreHp«tra  sourceful  Gigli,  whose  repertoire  is  yards  I 
UIU1C  long,  suggested  that  with  all  the  profes- 

_____ gional  and  amateur  talent  aboard  they 

Th,-  nuestion  which  often  arises  in  should  have  no  trouble  producing  a 
' , , ,.,4P1.  of  musical  do-  modest  “Alda”  of  their  own.  That  is 

| the  m ud  of  a lecotde  the  welkin  rang  off  Quarantine  and 


tan  and  lsolda,’1 * * 4  for”  so'  "ft  Is  no  _ 
spelled.  There  was  a vei-y  large  audi- 
ence present,  an  audience  that  listened , 
eagerly  with  few  defections,  till  the  end, 
which  was  late,  and  that  seemed  de- 
sirous of  appeasing  a hunger  of  tKvo 
opera  seasons’  standing.  Vagners 
music  drama  was  sung  in  the  English 
language,  and  is  today  necessary,  and 
by  singers  who  are  for  the  most  part 
Americans,  born  or  naturalized.  Most 
of  them  were  well  conversant  with  the 
i lang-uage  and  sang  it  without  difficulty. 

The  difficulty  wos  on  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights,  in  understanding  it: 

The  performance  had  unquestionably 
its  element  of  strangeness  to  those  who 
know  their  ” Tristan  ” well,  but  it  nev-  r 
ertbeless  worked  its  old  magic;  it  led  j 
them  again  through  the  acstacy  and  j 
anguish  of  the  two  lovers,  and  again  ^ 
its  music  seemed  like  heart's  blood. 
There  were  great  excellences  as  well  as 
lesser  in  the  performance.  It  was  in 
many  respects  a performance  of  dra- , 
matic  power  and  emotional  pcugnancy  m , 
which  the  floods  of  orchestral  tonej 
surged  with  a sweeping  eloquence  undu  | 

1 Mr.  Bodanzky’s  hand.  

It  was  notable  for  the  appearance  of 
an  Isolde  new  to  the  stage  °ft^  Metre-  , 
Dolitan  Opera  House,  and  a Biangatne. 
new  to  any  stage.  Mme  Matzenauer , 
had  sung  Isolde  In  German,  in  Germany,; 
and  in  Chicago;  she  had  never  appeared 
in  the  part  in  New  York.  She  at  oncc; 

ranked  herself  among  the  *}?er  ‘S^hav e 
tors  of  it  known  to  this  cit>,  who  have 
be’en  many  in  the  last  thi rty- fo'"'  1 

The  voice,  rich,  dark,  equable,  Powerful, 
and  has  long  been  admired  in  otbe. 

TtSis  not  an  ’’.Isolde”  voice;  tbe  part 
Is  instinctively  felt  to  need  a color  mor, 
specifically  that  of  a soprano,  an<f  « 
pecially  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  that 
Wagner  clearly  had  in  ml"d  between 
the  utterance  of  Isolde  and  of  Bra 
gaene  throughout  the  first  art.  There 
were  many  passages  there  Y^f^rer 
volce  of  Brangaene  seemed  of  a clearer, 
brighter  timbre  than  that  of  the  Isolde , 
and  this  was  reversing  the  order  o, 

%me.  Matzenaner’s  singing  was  true 
singing  in  the  finer  qualities  of  phras- 
ing and  legato,  and  yet  powerful  and 
often  movingly  expressive  in  decla- 
mation There  were  dramatic  intensity 
and  sweeping  power.  Nor  did  ihe  range 
of  the  music  cause  her  the  difficulty 
that  might  have  been  conjectured.  The 
couple  of  high  C’s  that  come  in  the 
ecstatic  outpouring  of  her  meeting  with 
Tristan  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act  were  not  easy,  but  there  was  \ er> 
little  else  that  was  not. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gordon,  who  came  to  the 
Metropolitan  from  the  West  last  year 
with  little  or  no  operatic  experience, 
and  who  showed  much  talent  and  an 
innate  gift  for  the  lyric  drama  has  re- 
ceived surprising  and  unexpected  Prd~ 
motion  to  the  part  of  Brangaene  It 
is  one  of  the  capital  parts  of  the  YVag- 
nerian  dramas;  but  Miss  Gordon  ac- 
quitted herself  in  it  admirable.  There 
were  certain  signs  of  inexperience  m her 
performance ; and  It  could  not  have  ex- 
pected to  be  otherwise.  But  there  was 
also  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  she  was  about,  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  her  implication  in  the  fate  of  the 
immortal  lovers. 

If  her  performance  now  is  too  muen 
in  outline  and  too  little  touched  with 
significant  detail,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  will  be  enriched  with 
the  growth  of  her  experience.  Hei  voice 
has  beauty,  freshness  and  power,  and 
she  sang  the  music  with  i”teJll|9J1ce1£ld 
with  a dramatic  touch  that  will  like- 
wise  be  deepened  and  intensified  as  she 
' grows  into  the  part.  . . i 

j The  Tristan  was  Johannes  Sembaeh. 

I the  Kurvenal  Clarence  WhitehlU.  both  j 
1 well  remembered  for  their  participation  j 
i in  this  mfusic  drama.  Mr.  Sembaeh  s [ 

I voice  and  style  have  not  changed  for  the  , 
better  In  the  few  years  since  he  has 
been  heard  at  the  Metropolitan ; yet  his 
impersonation  of  Tristan  has  fine  at-  y 
tributes,  suggestions  of  chivalry  and 
passion,  of  the  agony  of  the  last  act  , 
Mr.  Whitehill’s  Kurvenal  Is  a rugged 
and  sympathetic  portrayal,  sung  witn 
great  power  and  beauty  of  voice.  R°b-  j 
ert  Blass  .also  an  old  friend,  was  the  j 
King  Mark,  with  due  impressiveness  and  j 
dignity,  and  singing  acceptably.  I 

The  performance,  as  has  been  said,  j 
was  in  English;  the  second  of  the  Weg- 
rerian  dramas  so  to  be  presented  at  the 


•hief  constituents  of  Ihe  - < o e. 

Miss  Stell  Anderson  uSves'i 
Evidence  of  Mediocrity 
Hadley  Again  Conducts , 
Philharmonic  ^ ' 


j inga  in  the  metropolis,  “Why  do  per- 
S sons  come  to  Kew  Y'ork  from  all  points 
i of  the  compass,  hire  a hall  and  give  a 
concert,  at  a cost  of  from  $300  to, 

I 51,000,  when  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
! beyond  what  scores  of  wiser  and  more 
! unassuming  local  folk  might  give?”  was 
I precipitated  again  last  night,  when  a 
Miss  Stell  Anderson  gave  a pianoforte 

recital  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

woman  was  announced  as  a Norwegn in 

pianist,  but  that  fact  did  not  help  he* 

atwl!i  ihe  been  born  under  the  roof- 
tree  If'  Ole  Bull,  Backer-Grbndahl  or 
Grieg,  she  -would  have  ^ brought  no^ 


why  the  welkin  rang  off  Quarantine  and 
folks  ashore  raised  their  windows  to  get  , 
the  resonance  of  the  robust  Gigli's  art. 
On  the  trip  Gigli  had  exercised  his  voice 
on  deck,  beginning  at  5 In  the  rooming. 


“ Tristan  and  lsolda.” 

Another  of  the  Wa&nerian  operas  was 
restored  to  the  active  list  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  at  the  matinee  yes-i 
terday  afternoon  ; after  ” Parsifal  lasti 
season,  this  season,,  this  season  Pi  Is-, 


Metropolitan.  No  special  translation  was  i 
made  for  it.  as  was  the  case  with  , 

<•  Parsifal  ” last  season,  for  which  Mr.  j 
Krehbiel  made  his  admirable  version.  | 
An  old  translation  by  H.  and  F.  Corder  | 
was  used,  revised  and  improved  by  big- 
mund  Spaeth  and  Miss  Cecil  Cowdrey,  j 
The  revisions  and  improvements  are  not  i 
Incorporated  In  the  printed  libretto,  j 
Those  who  could  do  so  had  to  note  them  . 
from  the  mouths  of  the  singers.  It  . 
may  be  feared  that  few  could.  The 
Corder  translations  is  full  of  Ineptitudes  | 
and  absurdities.  But  it  might  have  been 
sung  with  all  of  them  untouched,  and 
few  listeners  would  have  been  the  wiser. 

” Opera  In  English  •”  at  the  Metropol-  ,i 
itan.  at  any  rate,  has  rarely  been  less  | 
intelligible  than  it  was  yesterday  after- ik 
noon.  A few  phrases,  a few  words  were  ;■ 
carried  over  tbe  orchestra,  especial) v| ; 
when  the  singers  were  highly  supported; 
bv  the  orchestra  , but  they  were  few  and'  . 
far  between.  Much  might  be  said  as  to, 
translating  "Tristan  and  lsolda."  and 
as  to  what  Mr.  Spaeth  and  Miss)  1 , 
Cowdrey  have  really  done.,  also  as  to, 
singing  it  in  English;  but  not  now.  J 

" There  was  also  a new  scenic  setting 
for  the  ne  wprodnctlon  of  ” Tristan.” 
made  by  Joseph  Urban.  It  Is  not,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  Mr.  Urban’s  most  sue-  ■> 
cessful  ones.  The  ship  in  the  first  act  J 
differs  little  from  the  numerous  other 
ships  that  have  been  seen  in  this  drama, 
except  as  to  certain  ornamental  details 
of  carving  and  rampant  lions  or  dragons 
on  the  hangings.  ” Isolde's  Chamber.", 
that  appears  in  the  second  act.  is  a very 
substantial  castellated  structure,  thei, 
prescribed  garden  scarcely  more  than! 
suggested,  the  "high  trees”  only  out-'u 
lined  along  the  proscenium  arch.  SomeM 
o£.  the  other  conueutlons  of  this  scene  . 


were  more  poetic.  In  the  lest  the  castle 
In  Kareol.  the  tree,  the  outlook  on  t ne 
pea  fulfill  at  least  Wagner's  specifica- 
tions. 

•*  Cavalierla  **  and  " Pagliaccl.'* 

Italy’s  twin  opera  thrillers,  M Caval- 
leria  Rustics nn  " and  “ I Pagllacci,’ 
packed  the  Metropolitan  to  capacity  last 
night,  a newcomer  in  the  prologue  to 
Leoncavallo’s  mimic  tragedy  being  Giu- 
seppe Danise,  whose  incisive  dramatic 
delivery  won  roars  of  approval.  Miss 
T3aston.  Messrs.  Kingston,  Laurenti  and 
Paltrinieri  returned  to  familiar  roles, 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted,  as  he 
also  did  in  Mascagni's  work,  sung  by 
Mines.  Destlnn,  Perini,  Herat,  Messrs, 
Harrold  and  Mlllo  Picco,  the  last  named 
appearing  In  place  of  Mr.  Chalmers. 

But  English  Is 
Poorin‘T"-1',~’ 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

< Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition 
There  went  a gust  of  art  wind 
through  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon  which  shook  the 
rafters  of  expediency  and  convention 
and  drove  a host  of  bats  and  night 
birds  tumbling  and  fluttering  into  .the 
outer  air.  After  an  interregnum  of 
three  seasons  Wagner’s  “Tristan  und 
Isolde’’  was  performed.  It  was  per- 
formed in  English  (ostensibly),  which 
fact  might  have  made  the  day  one  to 
be  marked  with  a red  letter  in  the 
future  calendar  of  the  establishment 
if  all  or  even  one-half  of  the  anticipa- 
tions which  it  held  out  had  been  re- 
alized. There  are  several  red  letter 
days  associated  with  the  great  lyric 
drama — let  us  speak  out  our  convic- 
tion: the  greatest  of  all  lyric  dramas — • 
as  it  has  been  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan establishment.  One  was  the 
first  American  production  of  the  work 
on  December  1,  1886,  when  all  the  per- 
formances at  the  theater,  though  not 
the  entire  repertory,  were  German.  A 
second  was  the  first  performance  in  the 
Grau  regime,  when,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  participation  of  Jean  de 
Reszke,  it  was  demonstrated  to  the 
public  that  Wagner’s  music  might  be 
sung  so  as  to  meet  the  claims  of  es- 
thetic beauty  without  harm  to  the  dra- 
matic ideal.  This  was  in  the  season  of 
1895-’96.  Within  the  intervening  dec- 
ade and  afterward  there  ware  several 
notable  incidents,  such  as  the  assump- 
tion of  the  part  of  Isolde  by  Mme.  Ter- 
nina  and  Miss  Fremstad,  but  those  : 
which  deserved  a red  letter  or  a white 
stone  were  the  two  mentioned. 

English  Not  Clearly  Sung 
If  yesterday’s  production  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  had  been  what  it  might 
have  been  its  significance  would  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors,  except  the  first.  Bat  it 
was  not.  In  fact,  the  moments  in.  it 
in  which  there  was  an  opportunity  to 
realize  that  the  vernacular  was  the 
language  of  the  performance  were  so 
few  and  so  detached  that  the  subject 
involved  becomes  negligible,  except  as  ■ 
an  element  in  the  larger  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  operas  ought  to  be 
presented  in  any  other  language  than  j 
that  in  which  they  were  origina’ly  | 
written.  That  question  has  frequently  j 
been  discussed  in  this  journal  and  the 
arguments  must  not  be  repeated  here;  K 
it  is  better  to  devote  time  and  space  to  j 
a few  observations  on  the  causes  which  | 
brought  about  the  failure  in  this  re-  | 
spect  of  a representation  which  in 
many  other  particulars  was  of  note-  j 
worthy  excellence.  Preliminary  to 
these  observations  let  it  be  set  down 
as  an  axiom  that  no  intelligent  person 
is  likely  to  reject  that  for  an  audience 
to  which  the  English  is  a native  tongue 
:>n  unintelligible  English  performance 
is  immeasurably  worse  than  a per-  l 
formance  in  any  of  the  other  languages  j 
in  use  at  our  lyric  theater.  It  is  worse  I 
because  it  is  unintellibigle  to  all  those 
who  listen  to  it,  not  only  to  those  to 
whom  French,  German  or  Italian  is  an 
unknown  tongue. 

Whitehiil  Is  Understood 
We  should  feel  obliged  to  speak  ini 
less  sweeping  terms  out  of  copsidera-  j 
tion  for  the  efforts  of  two  or  three 
artists  who  managed  to  mzke  some,  of 
their  words  understood — Mr.  WhitehilJ. 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  Sembach — if 
there  had  been  enough  of  understand- 
able speech  to  present  even  an  outline 
of  the  poet-composer’s  thoughts  in 
their  significant  continuity.  Nobody 
expects  to  understand  every  wogd  in  an 
opera.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  educated  people  of  taste  who 
think  it  sufficient  if  they  understand 
enough  of  them  to  get  what  might  be 
called  the  general  run  of  the  argu- 
ment. For  the  rest,  especially  in  the 
highly  emotionalized  moments  of  the 
play,  they  are  content  to  depend  upon 
the  more  eloquent  expression  of  the 
music.  No  lyric  drama,  perhaps, 
makes  this  easier  than  “Tristan  und 
Isolde,”  with  its  tremendous  musical 
utterance  of  the  universal  passion.  It 
is  possible  to  be  blithelv  or  even  pur- 
posely indifferent  to  what  the  typical 
lovers  of  all  times  say  to  each  other 
in  the  love  duet  of  the  first  act.  Even 
in  reading  the  text  from  the  printed 
page  with  its  turgid  mixture  of  pessi- 
mistic philosophy,  one  feels  like  saying 
with  Swinburne’s  Yseult: 


"I  have  heard  men  sins  of  love  o simpler  sure 
way, 


fault  could',  liot  be  attributed 

w , to  Miss  Gordon,  whose  enactment  of 

Than  these  wrought  riddles  made  of  night  the  part  of  Isolde’s  serving-maid  in 
and  day" ; its  musical  sufficiency  and  jfts  histri- 

but  there  is  not  a line  in  the  first  act  onic  skill  was  one  of  the  surprises 
or  the  third  which  ought . not  to  be  of  the  representation.  Naturally  her 


brought  to  the  cognizance  of  a hearer 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  hot,  throbbing 
heart  of  Wagner’s  drama.  And  there 
is  not  a . line  which  in  the  original 


voice  suffered  Tn  effect  from  being  | 
brought  into  contrast  with  that  of 
Mmd.  Matzenauer.  The  relation  of 
soprano  and  contralto  voices  was  re- 


ioncue  or  in  an  adequate  translation,* 1  versed.  The  companion  of  the  prin- 
might  not  be  brought  to  the  ears  and  cess  was  reduced  to  undeserved  servi- 

can  particularize  no  further; 

lator  singer  and  conductor.  there  will  be  time  for  that  in  the  days 

latoi,  sin0  tQ  comej  for  -Wagner’s  work  was  re- 

Paraplirase  Is  raul  y ceived  with  such  gladsome  and  ob- 

Yesterday’s  audience  was  wholly  at  viously  genuine'  enthusiasm  that  it 
sea  in  respect  of  this.  Shall  we  at-  must;  hold  its  own  with  the  most 
tempt  fully  to  apportion  the  blame?  Ib  popular  works  in  the  repertory  which 
would  be  a thankless  task.  We  shall)  Mr_  Qatti  has  prepared  for  this  sea- 
do  it  only  in  part.  The  English  version)  gon_  There  must  be  comment,  too,  on 
used  was  that  of  H.  and  F.  Corder,  the  new  scenic  outfit  of  the  opera;  for 
first  and  worst  ever  made  of  Wagner  s.  when  Mr.  Urban  sets  himself  a large 
dramatic  poem.  It  was  touched  up  in  tasjc  accomplishes  a noteworthy 

spots,  either  to  make  it  better  adapted  thing;  and  this  he  has  done  in  the 
to  singing  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Spaeth  and  mounting  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde,” 
Miss  Cecil  Cowdrey.  But  the  revision,  Aether  or  not  it  is  the  correct  thing 
offered  no  help,  because  not  one  line,  may  reserve(j  for  discussion  at  an- 
of  the  poem  in  fifty  was  intelligibly  0ther  time. 

uttered;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to' , 

.u 
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recoe-nizB  h ,pre-sent  generation 
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I an!?e°rdedly  ing'enu°us  music,  all  of  it 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  j ^sic^  tfn 

At  four  of  the  seven  concerts  which  *849  does  not  sound  to  us  “like  1 

v-  . , . were  offered  to  the  local  public  yester-  \ s'cian  with  a helmet”  as  he  did  to 

without  meaning,  Teutonic  forms  ot  ^ay  large  orchestras  took  part— the  Rossini.  His  head  covering  is  r>anio,° 
expression  and  verbal  makeshifts.  : bands,  namely,  of  the  Philharmonic  and.  mache  at  the  best.  Mr. 

To  three  of  the  singers — Miss  Jeanne  , Symphony  societies.  National  Syna-  | conducted  the  concert.  ’ neK 

Gordon  (Brangaette),  Mr.  Robert  Blass  j phony  Orchestra  and  Metropolitan 
(King  Mack),  Mr.  .Clarence  Whitehiil  j Opera  Company.  It  being  an  off-day  in 


follow  the  performance  with  the  book 
of  words  in  hand,  there  were  none  ot 
the  amendments  in  the  brochure  sold 
to  the  audience.  That  contained  only 
the  old,  platitudinous  and  faulty  para- 
phrase of  the  Corders,  full  of  lines 


(Kurwenal) — the  English  tongue 
native;  to  tne  otners — Mme.  Matze- 

I nauer  (Isolde),  Johann  Sembach  (Tris- 
j tan),  Robert  Leonhardt  (Melot),  Octave 
| Dua  (a  shepherd)  and  Angelo  Bada  (a 
I steersman),  the  tongue  was  foreign. 

; Mr.  Whitehiil  loomed  up  in  this  com- 
j pony,  not  only  because  of  his  sing- 
| ing,  but  also  by  reason  of  his  finely 
! conceived  and  finely  wrought  dramatic 
| impersonation.  When  he  failed  to  make 
i himself  understood  the  fault  was  that 
I of  the  book  or  the  frequently  tem- 
pestuous proclamations  of  the  orches- 
\ tra.  The  latter  also  overwhelmed  even 
the  gorgeous  voice  of  Mme.  Matzenauer, 
which  was  never  before  poured  out 
with  such  lavish  bounty  or  such  opu- 
| lent  loveliness  as  on  this  occasion.  Let 
us  dispose  briefly  of  this  obstacle  to 
the  verbal  part  of  the  drama  now.  Mr. 
Bodanzky,  like  many  of  his  predeces-  ] 
sors  in  the  director’s  chair,  cannot,  it  j 
would  seem,  be  persuaded  that  the  in-  i 
strumental  element  of  Wagner’s  score  f 
is  its  be-all  and  end-all.  It  is  difficult, 
we  admit,  that  any  conductor,  with 
such  an  eloquent  agent  at  his  com- 
mand, and  with  a score  through  which 
passion  pours  like  an  overwhelming 
stream  of  molten  lava,  should  think  of 
subordinating  it  in  the  moments  of 
supreme  climax  to  the  voices  of  the 
singing-actors.  But  Wagner,  who  must 
have  felt  the  urge  of  his  music  more 
keenly,  vitally,  compellingly,  than  any 
reproducing  artist  can  feel  it,  yet  in- 
sisted that  in  its  most  tumultuous  mo- 
ments it  was  only  an  accompaniment 
to  vocal  song. 

Passionate  expression  is  not  condi- 
tioned upon  volume  of  tone;  sonority 
and  emotional  intensity  do  not  neces- 
i sarily,  imply  loudness  or  noise.  Isolde 
selects  the  love  philtre  from  the  box  of 
potions  to  the  soft  song  of  a.  solo  vio- 
lin; Tristan’s  heartstrings  snap  in 
twain  to  the  pianissimo  chord  of  a 
harp.  Are  these  not  dramatic  cli- 
maxes? Mr.  Bodanzky  did  things  of 
wondrous  potency  and  beauty  with  his 
band  yesterday,  lifting  his  hearers  to 
mountain  heights  of  feeling  and  plung- 
ing them  into  awful  depths,  but  he  was 
never  more  eloquent  than  when  he  sub- 
dued the  instrumental  voices  so  that 
the  song  of  the  singers  might  be  heard, 
and  occasionally  understood.  The  same 
intensity  of  emotional  utterance  might 
have  been  attained  had  he  set  the  pegs 
of  his  orchestra  a degree,  or  two  down 
in  the  dynamic  scale.  We  say  this  in 
the  full  glow  of  appreciation  of  his  fine 
interpretation  of  the  score.  It  was 
often  transporting.  But  his  fortissimo 
'I'climaxes  frequently  shattered  the 
j|  equally  if  not  more  important  climaxes 
1 of  the  singers. 

Revels  in  Opulent  Voice 

jMme.  Matzenauer  suffered  from  this 
as  much  as  Mr.  Sembach;  but  the  latter 
was  more  distinct  in  his  enunciation 
than  his  companion  because  of  his 
careful — at  times  it  seemed  too  care- 
ful  Tjuginr.  .Mme.  Matzenauer  rev- 


the  Aeolian  Hall  Sunday  series,  the 
orchestra  of  the  Symphony  Society  was 
transported  to  the  Lexington  Theater, 
■where  it  gave  a concert  under  the  di- 
rection of  Rene  Pollain,  one  of  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  assistants,  which  had  for 
its  special  attraction  the  B-flt  apiano- 
forte  concerto  by  Tschaikoffsky,  with 
the  solo  part  played  by  Erwin  Nyred- 
ghazi. 

Before  that  work  came  Beethoven’s 
C minor  symphony,  which  is  doomed  to 
be  played  so  often  th,is  season  because 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  its  com- 
poser’s birth  that  its  serious  admirers 
are  likely  to  wish  to  have  it  laid  away 
for  a long  space  after  the  celebrations 
are  over.  After  the  concerto  came  the 
first  of  Bizet’s  two  “L’Arlesienne” 
suites,  and  the  overture  to  Lalo’s  “Le 
Roi  d’Ys.” 

Concert’  at  the  Metropolitan 

The  consensus  of  critical  opinion  ex- 
pressed after  his  recitals  has  denied 
the  right  of  the  youthful  Hungarian  to 
a place  among  virtuosos  of  the  first 
rank.  There  remained,  however,  some 
curiosity  to  observe  how  he  would  com- 
port himself  in  the  premier  of  a con- 
certo and  it  was  gratified  yesterday. 

Of  distinction  there  was  scarcely  a 
modicum  in  his  performance  of  Tschai-  f 
koffsky’s  work.  The  music  lends  itself  f 
to  external  glitter  more  than  to  depth  f 
of  emotional  expression,  but  there  have  j 
been  few  pianists  who  have  ployed  it  f 


Music 


within  the  last  few  years  who  did  not' 
throw  out  a bigger  and  brighter  tonal  J 
coruscation  than  this  young  man,  from  Dooney”  was  a 
whom,  to  judge  by  what  is  told  of  hisf  " ' 
childhood,  we  were  justified  in  expect-,’ 
ing  things  far  above  the  ordinary. 

Can  it  be  that  his  genius  has  with-:' 
cred  in  the  bud?  If  so,  he  is  one  of  a 
company  so  numerous  that  it  may  be 
said  to  have  fixed  the  rule.  Musical 
genius  has  often  disclosed  itself  like 


HE  GOGORZA’S  RECITAL. 

Emilio  de  Gogorza,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  recital  singers  in  this 
country,  is  heard  in  New  York  rarely 
more  than  once  in  a season.  This 
capricious  but  generally  lymphogenous 
climate  is  a deadly  foe  to  his  vocal 
1 state,  and  he  usually  sings  here  in  a 
depreciated  condition.  Yesterday  in 
the  course  of  his  annual  recital  in 
j Aeolian  Hall,  he  was  obliged  to  inform 
the.  insatiate  encore  demanders  that  he 
was  just  recovering  from  a bad  cold 
and  his  voice  proved  it. 

But  Mr.  de  Gogorza’s  consummate 
art  triumphed  over  his  difficulties.  He 
I sang,  os  he  always  does,  like  amaster.  I 

1 His  delightful  programme  was  varied  j 
in  styles,  moods  and  national  character- 
istics, all  embodied  by  the  singer  with 
unerring  skill  and  with  a warmth  of 
imagination  and  feeling  which  few  art- 
ists possess.  The  group  of  Basque 
songs,  with  which  the  entertainment  be- 
gun, afforded  the  most  uncommon 
national  traits,  but  the  Spanish  songs 
later  in  the  programme  afforded  quite  as 
much  pleasure. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  sang  the  Basque 
songs  in  the  original  language.  Some 
Russian  songs  were  presented  in  Eng- 
lish. and  there  was  a group  of  three 
English  songs  at  the  end.  one  by  Cvrll 
Scott  and  two  by  Sidney  Homer  The 
delivery  of  the  latter’s  “Fiddler  of 
, brilliant  exhibition  ot 

lightness  of  style  and  perfect  enuncia- 
tion. But  in  all  his  songs  an 
language  the  barytone  made 
clear  and  at  the  same,  time 
well. 


every 
the  text 
to  .sound 


The  listener  hardly  knows  what  to 
i admire  most  in  one  of  this  artist’s  re) 
i,eita!s.  Everything  is  exquisitely  com- 

I j limed  in  a well  balanced  ensemble - 

voice,  tonal  variety,  technic,  musical 
instinct  and  understanding,  strong  dra- 
matic feeling  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  communicate  it,  and  never  failing 
taste.  Tire  applause  of  the  large  audi- 
ence was  of  the  kind  that  cannot  be  . 
mistaken.  It  signified  real  enthusiasm 
and  was  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
traordinary merit  of  tho  coucert 


eled  in  the  gorgeous  opulence  of  her 
royal  purple  voice.  Such  a magnifi- 
cence and  splendor  of  vocal-- tone  as 
she  poured  out  we  cannot  recall  ever 
to  have  heard  before.  The  part  is  not 
new  to  her;  she  sang  it  in  Boston  a 
few  years  ago  and  also  in  Paris.  To 
t incorporate  it  in  her  repertory  was  a 
j natural,  a pardonable,  perhaps  a praise- 
; worthy  ambition.  Contraltc*  have 
) little  to  do  in  the  works  of  latter  day 
« composers,  and  that  little  is  not  all 
j to  the  taste  of  a big-brained  singer 
to  whom  her  art  is  more^han  lascivi- 
ous pleasing.  Her  achievement  yes- 
terday justifies  her  desire.  It  was  al- 
most bewildering  from  a mttsical,  a 
dramatic  and  purely  vocal  point  af 
view.  But  her  persistent  use  of  the 
device  of  darkly  coloring  all  vowel 
sounds  was  harmful  to  her  enuncia- 
tion of  the  text.  By  covering  her  high 
tones  she  also  covered  the  words.  A 


“A  love  that  took  an  early  root" 

And  had  an  early  doom.” 

Wise  are  the  parents  who  know  how 
to  nourish  it.  But  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  this  young  man  has  not 
reached  the  end  of  his  tether.  There  is 
so  large  a deposit  of  acquisition  and 
Achievement  in  him  as  to  justify  ex- 
pectation of  a fine  future. 

The  first  of  the  Sunday  Night  Popu- 
lar Concerts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  was  after  the  popular  heart. 

The  people  who  go  to  these  concerts,  as 
\ru^e  (anc*  there  were  occasions  when 
they  were  multitudinous),  are  of  the 

class  • whose  musical  enjoyment  is  « Hall  vesterdav  to  a* ",  '-Ilrne8l0 

summed  up  in  listening  to  and  looking  i the  baton  YJ  ?fran9lW  again  held 

at  opera  singers.  Instrumental  music  sovietv’n  R over  for  tho 

interests  them  very  little,  if  at  all.  Zi,'  concerts  last  week  to  the 

Many  Singers  Appear  j Henry  Hadle’v  "^Th!80,?1  pte  em,dueto1’- 

The  larger  the  number  of  singers  who  j Pla  card  hung ‘in  the  lobbv  **atS  ’ 
take  part  in  a concert,  therefore,  the  | An  all  Waqpmr  programme 
greater  its  attractiveness  and  their  en-  1 Save  one  number  II  corieiBfo  i on- 

joyment.  Last  night  ten  of  Mr.  Gatti’s  (from  the  master’.,  mZt 
singers,  and  they  were  not  the  least  numbers  were  the  overture#  T 

consequential  in  his  roster,  were  booked  (and  “The  Flyin  nutchZ  ™ m,  » 

trance  of  the  Gods  Into  Valhalla*  from 
Rhelngold,  tne  Sound*  of  the  Forest 


PHILHARMONIC  ORCHE9TH  a 

I chestra/if  tho  Pi'”‘«rmonle  Or- 

■"  Carnegie 


to  appear,  and  in  addition  to  airs  enough 
to  furnish  forth  any  ordinary  affair 
there  were  duets,  trios  and  quartets. 

The  singers  were  Mabel  Garrison, 
Jeanne  Gordon,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Marie 
Sundelius,  Marie  Tiffany,  Rafaelo  Diaz, 
Orville  Harrold,  Morgan  Kingston,  Giu- 
seppe de  Luca  and  Jose  Mardones.  All 
the  music  was  from  operas  by  Verdi  ' 
and  Puccini,  the  older  master  contrib-  ! 
uting  the  lion’s  share. 

Quite  naturally,  the  audience,  which  I 
crowded  the  gigantic  room,  had  what  the 
late  Senator  Conkling,  in  an  argument 
in  a local  courtroom,  called  a “halcyon 
and  vociferous  time.” 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the 
rule  prohibiting  repetitions  or  additions 
to  the  program — “encores,”  as  they  are 
called  in  the  slang  of  the  concert  room. 
Had  the  bearers  had  their  will,  there 
would  have  been  half  a.  dozen  if  not  a 
full  dozen  of  these  “agains.” 

There  \vere  only  three  purely  orches- 
tral  numbers  on  the  program — two 
overtures,  by  Verdi,  and  the  prelude 


from 


"Siegfried,”  the  “Tiinnhausei- 

pi^ude'arM  t Idyll.-  the 
Pi  elude  and  Love  Death  from  “Trintan 

and  Isolde,”  and  the  Ride  of  the  Valfcv- 
rle*  from  “The  Valkvrie" 


Ida  Keller,  au  attractive  young  so- 
prano. was  heard  in  recital  yesterday 
| a ftoi  noon  at  the  Princess  Theatre  in  a 
program  of  Italian.  French  and  English 
| songs,  which  demonstrated  the  theory  of 
her  teacher,  Walter  Robinson,  that  any 
person  with  normal  vocal  organs,  who 
can  speak,  can  he  taught  to  sing. 

,,,,  , ATjss  Keller's  first  group  of  songs, 
jade  la  sera,’  by  Mililotti.  slip  dis- 
' i inflation  and  fine  legato, 

while  The  Bell-man. ’’  by  Cecil  Forsyth, 
brought  out  a plaintive  note  which  is 
most  appealing.  Other  composers  repre- 
sented on  her  program  were  Monteverde 
1 ergolesi.  Weber,  Rachmaninoff.  Rnben- 
|Stem,  Henry  Il.idley  and  Hageman 


m 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Gogorza's  Redial. 

as  Emilio  de  Gof 


J ' 


Kmilio  <!e 
Such  singing 
gave  at  his  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- I 
terday  afternoon  was  not  only  a great 
and  keenly  fell  enjoyment  to  the  dis- 
criminating listeners,  with  whom  the 
hall  was  well  filled.  It  was  also  a salu-  | 
tary  lesson  for  any  who  would  accept  it  i 
as  such,  an  inspiration  ill  its  showing  j 
of  what  finished  art,  a comprehensive  i 
understanding  of  style,  fine  technical  ac- 
quirements and  understanding  persis- 
tence in  the  pursuit  of  high  artistic , 
ideals  can  accomplish.  There  is  ufrfortu-  | 
nately  only  too  much  or 
compare  it  with  what  a 1 
qualities  produces.  Such 
such  an  inspiration  are  n< 
day  and  generation. 

tii.  de  Gogorza's  recital  v 
ceasing  delight  from  the  bt 
the  end,  not  only  on  account 


>rtunity  to 
ck  of  these 
lesson  and 
sled  in  this 

was  an  un- 
eginning'1  to 
the  in- 


terest and  variety  of 
program,  but  as  well 
beauty,  the  peffc 
ance.  When  th 


tl 


■curs  with  af- 


' Spa  i 

in,  folk-songs 

eeati- 

,n:  and  there/ 

kinds 

; »»n  his.  pro- 

Besque  folk- 

sungjn  tne 
>£  idiomatic 
soil.  'They 


songs  on  his 
ccount  of  the 
in  of  his  jperform- 
ccital  was  about 
three-quarters  finished.  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
excused  himself  from  giving  an  encore 
that  the  audience  was  asking  for,  saying 
that  he  was  jusl  recovering  from  a se- 
vere cold.  There  was  very  littlS  or  no 
trace  of  it  in  his  singing;  there  wras 
scarcely  a cloud  upon  his  tones;  and 
the  consummate  skill  of  his  vocalism 
was  enough  to  get  the  better  of  any 
disorder  in  the  state  of  his  vocal  organs. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza  always 
feet  ion  to  the  sdngs  of 
and  those  of  artistic  ci 
were  several  of  both 
gram.  He  began  wit! 
songs,  five  of  which  wo r. 

Basque  language,  songs 
quality,  flavored  from  tl 
were  of  contrasting  character;  and 
there  was  no  more  delightful  feature  of 
Mr.  de  Gogorza's  singing  than  his  com- 
plete identification  of  each  song,  its 
spirit  and  significance. 

He  was  on  very  different  ground  in 
two  of  ’ CJsar  Franck's  songs,  “ Ha 
Procession  ” and  the  " Manage  des 
.Roses,”  into  the  first  of  which,  es- 
pecially, he  put  a profound  impressive- 
ness. Paladilhe’s  song,  “ Suzanne,”  is 
not  unknown  to  this  public;  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  a very  valuable  piece  of 
music  in  itscif.  but  it  almost  seemed  -so 
from  the  extraordinary  point  and  ex- 
pressiveness, the  delicate  shades  of 
declamation  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
as  if  it  were  a little  drama  in  itscif.  To 
this  he  added  Debussy's  song  " Void 
qui  !e  Printemps,”  in  a beautiiul -mezzo 
voice,  in  which  he  quite  recaptured  the 
poetic  suggestion  of  the  song. 

There  was  noble  eloquence  and  pathos 
in  his  delivery  of  “ The  Wounded 

Birch,”  by  Grotohaninoff ; an  amusing 
ironic  touch,  an  uncomfortable  realism, 
Moussorgskys  ” The  Goat.  ' and 

' if  bitter- 

he  King 
also  a Russian 
Mr.  de  Gogorza 
> poetically  felt 


“Cyril  Scott‘s  Recital 

At  Aeolian  Hall  on  Saturday  after-  j 
noon  Cyril  Scott,  England’s  most  cel- 
ebrated musical  impressionist,  gave  | 
his  first  New  York  recital,  playing  j 
a programme  of  his  own  compositions  | 
for  piano  and  voice  with  the  co- 
operation of  Eva  Gauthier  as  in- 
terpreter of  his  »°ngs.  Ha  had 
played  his  pianoforte  concerto  with 
the  Philadelphia  <>a'hestra  in  Carne-  | 
vie  Hall  a few  days  earlier,  but  this 
recital  afforded  better  opportunity  for  I 
-nrraioal  of  his  achievement  as  a 
composer.  Mr  Scott  has  been  widely ; 
characterized  as  Oebuosy  s English, 
double  This  generalization  is  too 
easy  to  be  either  fair  or  complete  A 
true  He  has  something  orig.nal  to 
Zy "in  music  and  he  says  St  in  a die- 
tinctly  individualistic  *ay-  J*®  u 
some  of  the  essential  materials  and 
devices0  first  employed 
convev  a rnood  or  an  impression,  but 
uses  them  with  a subtle  difference 
and  giver  them  the  stamp  of  his 

■OW5lsPTo^mme  comprised  twelve 
1 piano  pieces  (to  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  add  three  extras),  ten  songs 
to  piano  acccompaniment,  and  an  J 
•'Idyllic  Fantasy"  for  voice,  Oboe  and  ; 
’cello,  which  was  given  with  the  artis-  . 
f tic  help  of  P.  Mattieu  and  Bernard 
I Altschuler,  who  played  their  instru- 
ments off-stage.  Mine.  Gauthiei , be- 
fore beginning  her  first  group  of 
songs,  asked  her  hearers’  indulgence 
because  her  voice  was  impaired  by  a 
i painful  attack  of  tonsilitis;  yet  de- 
spite this  handicap  she  succeeded  in 
Interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  songs 
with  a delicately  finished  art,  and  in 
giving  moments  of  keen  pleasure  in 
. some  of  them,  notably  in  those  en- 
I titled  ‘‘The  Pilgrim  Cranes,"  "The 
| Song  of  Arcady,”  "Sands  of  Dee," 
i "Lullaby,”  and  “An  Old  Song  Ended.” 

| The  piano  solos  included  an  Impres- 
i sively  sonorous  ' Ballad,”  the  familiar 
] "Lotos  Land”  (as  charmingly  exotic, 

1 novel,  strange,  and  unexpected  as  a 
j poem  of  thq  Far  East  by  Kipling), 

' on  almost  equally  captivating  "Caprice 
i Cliinois,”  two  "Pastorals,”  a scintil- 
lating "Pasaacaglia,”  a clever  bit  of 
tonal  legerdemain  called  “Bells.”  an 
“Ode  Heroique.”  “In  the  Forest”  (from 
Vistas),  containing  some  ravishingly 
beautiful  harmonic  effects,  and  sev- 
eral others. 

There  was  no  heaven-storming 
portentousness  in  any  of  this  music, 
but  rather  the  whole  programme  was 
of  a pleasantly  intimate  quality,  and 
the  short  piano  pieces  and  songs 
showed  a command  of  diversity  and 
variety  in  delicate  and  fastidious  j 
workmanship,  glints  of  rare  tonal 
beauty,  novel  harmonic  effects,  and| 
considerable  skill  in  evoking  the  mood! 
or  conveying  the  impression  intended. 
As  compared  with  some  of  the  ultra- 
modern piano  muflc  recently  per- 
formed in  local  concert  rooms,  Cyril; 
Scott’s  pieces  are  lucidity  itself. 

A large  and  distinguished  audience, 
Including  many  well-known  musicians, 
found  the  recital  so  enjoyable  that  it 
rewarded  composer-pianist,  and  singer 
with  lavish  applause,  and  after  the 
end  of  the  programme  remained  to 
demand  more  of  Mr.  Scott’s  music. 

G.  W.  H. 

I Cyril  Scott  Gives  | 

With  • Miss  Eva  Gauthier  as  inter- 
preter of  his  songs,  the  English  com- 
poser Cyril  Scott  gave  a recital  of 
his  works  for  piano  and  voice  yester-i 
day  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  At  the| 
beginning  of  the  afternoon  Miss  Gauth- 
ier told  the  audience  that  she  was 
suffering  from  tonsillitis  and  asked  in- 
dulgence for  her  singing.  But  no, 
apology  was  needed,  so  skilfully  did  shej 
conceal  her  ailment,  and  only  gratiy 
I tude  could  be  felt  for  the  art  and 
! sustained  beauty  of  her  performance 
The  most  grateful  person  in  the  hall; 
of  course,  should  have  been  the  com; 
poser  himself,  for  white  his  songs 
were  more  interesting,  more  endurable} 
than  his  piano  pieces,  it  would  be  difft-j 
...  I cult  to  imagine  th":r  successful  presen- 
>t  master,  i tation  by  a less  accomplished  singer, 
''with  the  possible  exception  of  they 
charming  “Lullaby,”  which  has  beent 
sung  here  before.  ! 

Bonoared  at  the  Hippodrome  msi  nqs-M  The  first  group  of  Songs,  “The  Pilgrim 
aid  of  the  building  fund  of  St.  Jean  I Cranes,”  “Rain,”  “Tranquillity,”  a song  j 
Baptiste  Church,  the  box  sole  alone '■  n®'j“  Without  words;  “The  Song  of  Arcady,”.,1 
ting  $10,000,  it  was  saw.  '.  ' contained  little  that  was  edifying  or 

* ” enjoyable,  and  Mr.  Scott  failed  utterly! 

in  realizing  the  magnificent  oportu- 
nities  contained  in  the  test  of  “The! 
Sands  of  Dee.”  The  second  group  in- 
cluded “Lullaby,”  with  its  delightful 
accompaniment.  It  also  included  “An 
i Old  Song  Ended,”  which  contained 
(Inm- Chontn  ' much  of  beauty,  and  “The  Little  Bells 
iw  rtet  op.  ned  1 of  Sevilla,”  which  was  both  ingenious  ^ 
\ Itz  Kreisler  | and  effective.  As  a separate  number! 
Folk  Dance  ” Miss  Gauthier  sang  an  “Idyllic  Fan- 
/ Alfred  Po- ! tasy”  for  voice,  oboe  and  ’cello,  the) 
instruments,  played  by  Mr-.  Matthieu  | 
usslan  bari: ! and  Mr.  Altschuler,  remaining  in  the  i 
earat  last  privacy  of  the  artist’s  room  while  the 
singing  airs  ginger  alone  occupied  the  stage.  The 
' in  Yi-hlish  Fantasy  was  fur  from  idyllic. 

1 i ' al  The  piano  pieces  faintly  suggested 

"k1 ’in  w <>>  what  has  been  said  before  but  with 
" , ■ Vnai'J  greater  arrogance  by  modern  French- 


men. TKe  first  number,  "Ball 
might  have  been  called  Theme  and 
Variations.  Of  course,  the  variations 
were  exercises  in  dissonance.  In  “Pas 
toral  No.  2”  there  was  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  recreate  the  atmosphere  of 
‘L’Apres  Midi  d’un  Faun.”  Mr. 
Scott’s  "Rainbow  Trout”  suggested 
pale  imitations  of  Debussy's  goldfish. 
There  were  two  notable  exceptions  to 
the  general  sterile  character  of  the 
r-mno  pieces,  “Lotus  Land,”  a genuine 
bit  of  inspiration  in  which  there  is  a 
marked  Oriental  flavor,  antj  the  excit- 
ing “Danse  Negre,”  effectively  played 
by  the  composer. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  book  on  mod- 
ernism Mr.  Scott  maintains  that  genius 
only  can  be  appreciated  by  itself. 
Perhaps  this  explains  his  attitude  of 

viymp.an  luaiiiexence  to  the  audience. 

Spalding’  Recital 

Albert  Spalding,  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can violinists,  was  at  his  best  in  his 
recital  Saturday  afternoon  in  his 
playing  of  two  movements  of  the 
Bach  G-  minor  concerto,  unaccom- 
panied. and  the  great  applause  was 
completely  justified.  Almost  equally 
good  was  his  playing-  in  the  Enesco 
Sonata  No.  2,  his  skill  in  the  some- 
what difficult  passages  being  most 
marked.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  recital 
was  delightful. 


Shorter  pi.  ces  by  Weber  (the  brilliant 
rundo  in  M flat).  Brahms.  Grieg,  De-  i‘ 
bussy  and  Agghazy,  and  a group  vy  i 
Liszt  completed  the  program.  The  rondo 
had  a fleet  brilliancy  that  well  became 
It.  and  Brahms’s  intermezzo  was  given 
: with  a sincere  and  tender  feeling. 

Birgit  Engell,  Soprano,  Makes  Debut  j 

Birgit  Engell,  a .Danish  soprano,  girl- j 
Lilly  demure  and  dowered  with  a voice 
of  creamy  top  notes  yet  unspoiled,  made 
a successful  first  appearance  at  Carne- 
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added  Raclunaninof 
" Silent  Night.” 

There  were  more  Spanish  songs,  com- 
prising F.  Ai.  Alvarez's  powerful 
” Canto  del  Presidarlo.”  filled  with  a 
sense  of  horror;  a brilliantly  amusing 
folk-song  of  Murcia.  ' 101  Paso.  and 
the  singularly  beautiful  “ En  la  Huerta 
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program  he  added  a song  by  Cyril  Scotr 
and  a couple  more  Spanish  songs. 

The  impeccable  vocal  production,  the 
skillful  use  of  diverse  tonal  qualities 
and  color  -,  the  beauty  of  phrasing  an  1 
the  finished  enunciation  that  marked 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  s singing  were  a dcligi 


They  and  th 
of  his  singin 
artist,  a gri 


to  his  listem  i s. 
musical  quality 
as  only  a grea 
can  offer. 

‘ Jan  Kubelik  and  the  National 
phony  Orchestra  under  Artui  Boi 
appeared  at  the  Hippodrome  das 


intensely 
»ueh  : 


Svm- 

anzky 


played  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  and  ph 

bv  Paganini.  Bodanzky  added  W<?mr. 
overtures  to  " Ricnzi  ” and  Mastei 
Singers  ” and  Charpentier  s fmpies 
Bions  of  Italy  ' 1 

Claudia  Muzio  sang  airs.fiom..  Aida, 
*■  Trovatore  ” and  "l'u*tiacci  at  « 
IJippodrome  matinee  bettem  to:  »|u 

David  Hospital.  Moissai  >■  . 
was  heard  in  piano  g:  -ui's  . 
and  Liszt,  while  the  LH 
with  a recent  work  h 
and  closed  with  a nev 
dedicated  to  the  pla> 
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The  performance  of  Puccini’s  opera  of  | 
“ Tosca,”  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening,  the  first  one 
of  the  season,  occasioned  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Puccini's  name  on  the  opera 
bills— and  that,  too,  in  the  second  week. 
It  was  chiefly  notable  for  its  introduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  new  members  of  the 
company,  Mario  Chamlee,  who  appeared 
as  Mario  Cavaradossi.  It  is  a consid- 
erable undertaking  for  a newcomer  to 
step  thus  into  the  shoes  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  popular  members 
of  the  company  in  an  opeca  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  public  and  to  make  so 
favorable  an  impression  as  Mr.  Chamlee 
made.  He  disclosed  a tenor  voice  of 
excellent  quality,  of  unspoiled  fresh- 
ness, not  without  warth  and  color, 
vibrancy  and  power,  and  made  intelli- 
gent use  of  it  without  some  of*  the  faults 
that  make  judicious  listeners  sometimes 
grieve.  He  sang  spontaneously  and  nor- 
mally. 

For  one  thing,  he  has  not  yet  got  into' 
the  grip  of  the  habit  of  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs.  Perhaps  he  may  find 
that  shouting  is  unnecessary,  as  a 
steady  practice,  on  the  stage  of  the 
Meropolitan,  and  that  his  effects  will 
be  more  certainly  made  and  in  a more 
artistic  manner,  with  a due  modulation 
of  the  voice  to  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  and  the  best  advantage  of  the 
phase.  So  it  may  be  hoped. 

Mr.  Chamlee,  though  he  has  sung  this 
part  probably  a good  many  times  in  the 
Scotti  Opera  Company,  of  which  he  was 
a.  member,  showed  no  great  skill  as  an 
actor,  and  a rather  conventional  idea- 
of  what  the  part  demands  in  that  re- 
spect. It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cham- 
lee will  find  means  of  remedying  this  as 
his  experience  enlarges.  He  will,  of 
course,  have  further  opportunities  be- 
fore the  end  of  April  of  showing  what 
he  can  really  do  in  the  way  of  both 
j song  and  dramatic  action.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  favor- 
able impression  he  made  last  evening 
and  to  record  the  rather  unusual  cordial 
applause  that  the  audience  gave  his  ex- 
tended air  in  the  first  act. 

And  it  is  all  the  more  gratifying  thus 
to  note  and  record  in  the  case  of  a 
young  American  singer;  for  that  is  what 
Air.  Chamlee  is;  a CAlifornian,  with  a 
training  entirely  American,  and  a name 
slightly  reorchestrated  for  operatic  use. 

Whatever  else  there  may  be  in 
“ Tosca,”  there  is  when  Mr.  Scotti  is 
the  Scarpia,  a highly  distinguished  im- 
personation, one  of  the  finest  to  be  wit- 
nessed at  the  Metropolitan.  It  was  in 
the  familiar  vein  last  evening  of  ele- 
gance, finish,  intensity  and  polished 
J villainy.  Mr.  Scotti  was  in  better  voice 
than  he  was  the  other  evening  in 
“ l’Elixir  . d’Amore  ” ; added  to  which  the 
music  of  ” Tosca  ” is  doubtless  in  cer- 
tain ways  less  exacting  than  Donizetti’s 
lyric  phrases. 

Aline.  Farrar's  Tosca  was  beautiful  to 
look  at.  somewhat  less  beautiful  to  hear, 
much  as  it  has  been  in  recent  seasons. 

| The  others  who  took  part  were  those 
I who  have  beeen  in  the  cast  before,  and 
I Air.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Aline.  Alero's  Recital. 

Alme.  Yolanda  Alero,  who  lias  long- 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  scintillating  of  pianists  resi- 
dent in  New  York,  gave  a recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  that  interested  a numerous 
audience.  Alme.  Alero  covered  a wide 
gamut  of  expression  in  her  playing  yes- 
terday, and  showed  not  only  imposing- 
power,  fire  and  rapidity,  but  also  a tone 
modulated  to  the  extreme  of  softness 
and  delicate  sentiment. 

Aluscular  power  and  clearness  of  ar-  j 
ticulation  marked  her  playing  of  an  ar- 
rangement— by  whom  the  program  did  | 
not  state — of  an  organ  concerto  in  D I 
minor  b\  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach,  | 
eldest  and  called  the  most  talented  son 
i of  a greater  musician,  Johann  Sebastian  | 
(Bach:  a piece  introduced  by  some 

'sweeping-  chord  passages  that  might  I 
have  surprised  the  composer  lo  hear  asl 
At  tne.  Alero  played  them. 

| The  piece  has  a massiveness  of  outline 
suggestive  of  some  of  his  father’s  work, 
hut  also  more  conventional  phraseology 
than  is  often  to  be  found  in  these  works. 
/Mine.  Alero  played  Beethoven's  poetic 
vnd  reticent  sonata  op.  100,  in  K,  in  a 
( ein  that  truly  represented  it,  ami  with 
| ipeehVHvffjyty  in  the  variations— beauty 
1 singiT^fJlone  and  phrasing. 


gie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  assisted 
at  the  piano  by  C.  Ar.  Bos.  She  proved 
her  skill  in  two  lyrics  eacli  of  Brahms 
anil  Strauss,  and  from  Northern  compos- 
ers. Ekki  Alelartin's  ” The  Christ 
Child's  Slumber  Song  ” and  Sibelius’s 
“ The  Malden  from  Her  Love  Tryst."  I 
There  was  charm  also  In  well-chosen 
. American  songs.  Dagmar  Rybner's 
j "Pastoral.''  which  was  repeated: 
Watts's  playlet  "Pierrot’-'  and  Dens- 
more's  "Spring  Fancy.”  of  thrilling- 1 
bird-notes,  which  earned  Grieg's  " Sol-  I 
veig’s  Song  " for  brilliant  encore. 

GzecnosiovaK  violinist  Mattes  His  1 
American  Debut  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Before  an  audience  of  much  social 
brilliance  assembled  under  the  auspices } 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  in  a pro-  j 
grant  that  still  left  to  future  hearing1 
his  claim  to  highest  qualities  of 
musicianship,  Vasa  Prihoda  made  his  i 
American  debut  as  violinist  last  even- 
ing at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  n&me  in 
Czechoslovak  is  more  nearly  PizdboU^  j 
beginning  with  a “ sneeze,”  and  he  was 
born  twenty  years  ago  at'  A'odnany,  in 
the  thne  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia. 
For  him,  snice  the  war,  Italian  en-  ] 
tliusiasls  had  taken  a violin  of 
Paganini’s  from  its  vault,  and  he  also 
was.  said  to  have  stirred  the  soul  of  j 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Prihoda  played  last  evening  Tartlni’8 
” Devil's  Trill,”  Paganini’s  D major 
concerto,  -with  cadenza  by  Sauret;  a 
version  of  Schubert’s  ” Ave  Maria,"  by 
Marak,  his  teaheer  in  Prague;  Kreisler’s 
'*  Caprice  Viennois.”  a mazurka  by 
Dvdrak  and  variations  by  Paganini  on 
an  air  from  Paisiello's  " Molinara.”  It 
was  all  fiddlers’  music  or  flappers’  de- 
lights, from  purely  technical  to  merely 
ear-tickling. 

Boyish  of  figaire,  but  with  manly  dig- 
nity. Prihoda  gave  a good  account  of 
himself  so  far  as  this  music  allowed. 
He  has  taste,  even  elegance,  an  un- 
doubted virtuosity  of  the  left  hand,  a 
niore  moderate  tone-power  of  the  right, 
or  bow  arm,  and  he  won  liis  house  with- 
out exhausting  the  fiddler's  bag  of 
tricks  or  the  true  artist's  repertory  of 
the  violin. 

Czechoslovak  flags  marked  a box  oc- 
cupied by  Prihoda’s  official  countrymen 
here ; others,  not  official,  appeared  in 
national  dress  in  the  aisles,  along  with 
Camp  Fire  Girls  in  outing  costume,  |i 
while  little  Christmas  trees  and  mimic  | 
campfires  flanked  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Frank  Vanderlip  gave  a box  party  for 
wounded  soldiers  from  Fox  Hills,  as  did 
Ogden  Mills  for  blind  girls  from  the 
Lighthouse,  while  two  more  boxes  were 
filled  by  permanently  disabled  army 
men  as  guests  of  the  Carry-On  Club. 


Mr.  and  Mrs,  Alexander  Bloch  Play.  : 

Alexander  Bloch  and  Mrs,  Bloch, 
whose  artistic  sonata  recitals  for  some 
years  have  been  marked  by  sincerity 
and  mutual  understanding,  and  who! 
now  find  no  competitors  in  that  field 
in  New  York's  most  crowded  season, 
gave  the  first  of  two  recitals  before  a 
musical  audience  last  evening  at  Aeolian 
Halt.  They  were  heard  in  classic  works 
of  iBach  in  E minor,  of  Beethoven  in  G| 
major.  Op.  96.  and  the  less  formal 
sonata  in  E flat  of  Richard  Strauss: 
works  widely  varying  in  style,  and  as 
variously  creditable  t.o  thea€s  sympa- 
thetic interpreters,  who  were  heartily . 
applauded. 

•r— , 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE. — ' Tosca."  | 
by  members  or  the  Metropolitan  Opera  J 
Company, 

(In  Italian. 1 


Floria  Tosca 
Mia.  i Oavaradotsi 
Baron  Scarpia 
Cesare  Angelotti 
The  Sacristan 
Spoletta  . 

Sctarrone  

A Jailer  

A Shepherd 

Conductor  . 


The  Cost. 


Geraldine  Farra-_  | 

Mario  Chamlee  (debut!  ) 

.....Antonio  Scotti  I 

Panlo  Anon  Ian 

..Porapilio  Malatcda 

Angelo  Bada 

Louis  T)'  Angelo 

.Vincenzo  Rgschiglian 

(..Cecil  Arden 

.Roberto  Moranzoni 

Puccini  did  not  contribute  to  the  first 
week  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  but  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  beginnning  the  second  with  the 
performance  of  “Tosca”  last  evening. 
The  repetition  of  the  papular  work  ac- 
quired some  slight  additional  interest 
from  the  debut  of  Mario  Chamlee,  an 
American  tenor  of  Italian  parentage, 
brought  hither  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Mr.  Chamlee's  appearance  as  Cavara- 
dossi served  to  disclose  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  added  to  his 
forces  a young  tenor  who  has  a pleas- 
ing voice  and  an  unaffected  manner  of 
singing. 

Nothing  in  his  impersonation  aroused 
expectations  of  great  achievements,  but 
this  young  man  sings  normally,  his 
voice  is  fresh  and  his  style  has  certain 
lyric  qualities  of  merit.  A good  stage 
appearance  and  a manly  demeanor  were 
among  his  assets. 

His  associates  were  old  friends  in 
their  parts.  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  as 
Tosca  wore  some  new  clothes  and  the 
familiar  art.  Her  voice  defied  the 
weather  and  her  singing  gave  ploasuro, 
especially  when  she  made  love  to  the 
audience  instead  of  Cavaradossi,  as  she 
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same  sinister  and  forceful  Scarpia  that 
he  has  always  been,  but  he  was  not  In 
(food  voice  and  no  small  part  of  his 
singing  was  done  by  sheer  force  and 
valiant  resolution. 

The  orchestra  was  frequently  too 
vigorous.  Possibly  the  union  musicians 
wish  to  give  good  measure  for  their  in- 
creased pay,  but  most  operagoers  would 
be  grateful  to  them  for  opportunities  to 
hear  the  voices  more  frequently.  Mr. 
Mranzont,  who  conducted  last  night, 
may  have  incited  the  musicians  to  vio- 
lence, but  he  appeared  to  be  trying  to 
calm  them. 


Danish  Soprano 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

A FTER  a postponement,  due  to  her 
A belater  arrival,  of  the  date  orig-  j 
inally  set  apart  for  her  American 
debut,  Birgit  Engell.  Danish  so- 
prano, with  Coenraad  V.  Bos  to 
assist  her  at  the  piano,  gave  her 
first  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall  before  a large  and 
responsive  audience. 

Her  well-chosen  programme  em- 
braced not  only  selections  of  Italian, 
French,  Scandinavian  and  American 
origin,  all  given  with  the  original 
texts,  but  also  a group  of  lieder  by 
Brahms  and  Strauss  sung  in  German. 

It  had  been  Mme.  Engell  s inten- 
tion before  she  reached  this.  coun- 
try to  employ  translated  versions  or 
the  German  poems,  but  because  of  a 
modified  public  opinion  she  was  ad- 
vised to  present  ail  of  her  songs  in 
the  idiom  of  the  composer.  Nor  was 
there  anything  in  the.  demeanor  of 
her  listeners  yesterday  to  suggest 
that  this  gave  offense.  On  the  con- 
trary, Brahm's  “Sandmaennchen” 
evoked  an  unusual  amount  of  ap- 
plause and  Strauss’s  familiar 
"Staendchen” — one  of  her  most  de- 
lightful contributions — was  rede- 
manded. 

Mme.  Epgell  is  simple  in  her  de- 
meanor. sincere,  sympathetic  and  ab- 
solutely without  theatrical  manner- 
isms. despite  her  experience  on  the 
operatic  stage. 

Her  voice  is  a lyric  soprano  of 
hrightl v resonant  character,  rather 
full  and  vibrant  in  the  medium,  but 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  hard  in  the 
upper  register.  It  is  not  a voice  of 
much  sensubus  beauty.  Yet  it  is  a 
voice  of  agreeable  quality,  vitalized 
by  intelligence,  artistic  sensibility 
and  warmth  of  feeling. 

While  some  of  her  songs  asked, 
perhaps,  for  a more  impassioned  ut- 
terance than  she  had  at  her  com- 
mand, her  interpretations  disclosed 
a considerable  range  of  expression. 
They  were  always  in  good  taste,  al- 
wavs  significant,  always  in  keeping 
with  the  poetic  background. 

Vasa  Prihoda  in  Debut 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

n.  trfl  ,„„f  rffiifid)) 

An  old  German  conception  of  a re- 
gion, of  bliss,  preserved  in  a popular 
saying,  is  that  there  the  skies  hang 
full  of  fiddles — “Der  Himmel  h&ngt 
voll  Geigen!”  New  .York  is  such  a 
Land  of  Cockaigne  just  now,  the  only 
rift  iu  the  lute,  or  fly  in  the  ointment, 
being  that  not  all  of  the  music  which 
comes  from  the  fiddles  is  productive 
of  pure  joy. 

The  most  of  it,  indeed,  if  it  brings  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  at  all,  brings  what 
Gilbert  calls  modified  rapture  only. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  carried 
away  by  facts  of  technique,  because 
such  feats  are  become  so  common  that 
they  are  accepted  as  a matter  of 
course;  they  do  not  dazzle  or  bewilder, 
they  fail  even  to  evoke  surprise. 

Vasa  Prihoda  Heard 

It  is  only  when  technical  proficiency  ' 
is  allied  with  qualities  which  tell  of 
genuinely  artistic  instincts,  when  it 
becomes  a means  and  not  an  end,  that 
it  comes  into  its  rights  as  an  admi- 
rable thing. 

The  latest  violinist  to  be  publicly 
heard  here  is  Vasa  Prihoda,  who  gave  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night. 
He  was  announced  as  a Czecho-Slovak- 
ian,  but  whether  he  is  a Bohemian,  a 
Slovene  or  a Croatian  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  it  docs  not  matter  further 
than  to  explain  the  rather  unusual 
character  of  the  audience  that  gathered 
to  hear  him. 

It  was  evident  that  an  appeal  had 
gone  out  to  a different  element  in  the 
city’s  population  from  that  usually  re- 
lied on  to  fill  our  concert  rooms  when 
an  unknown  artist  makes  his  debut 
The  newcomer  has  mastered  the  me- 
chanical elements  of  violin  playing  ir 
ar,  least  as  thorough  a manner  as  aiij 
of  the  artists  who  have  preceded  him 
this  season. 

In  a much  higher  degree  than  the 
large  majority  of  them  he  has  learned 
to  put  that  proficiency  in  the,  service 
of  musical  taste  and  elegance. 

No  Largeness  of  Caliber 

It  is  plain  that  he  likes  to  astound 
his  hearers  and  that  he  is'  convinced 
Ithat  he  does,  but  he  shows  such  pfo- 
lpensity  more  in  an  irrelevant  flourish 
of  his  bow  at  the  end  of  a section  or 
composition  than  in  his  playing.  It  is 
la  virtuoso’s  gesture  and  militates 


[against  him  more  than  against  his  per- 
formance. 

| Largeness  of  caliber  is  not  to  be 
found  either  in  his  tone  or  his  style, 
but  the  former  is  marvellously  clear 
and  beautiful  and  the  latter  continent. 
A singular  sense  of  intimacy  pervaded 
his  performance  of  Tartini’s  “Devil’s , 
Trill'’  sonata,  an  intimacy  which  would,! 
we  think,  be  found  extremely  ingra- 
jtiating  in  a smaller  auditorium  than! 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  same  quality  | 
marked  his  performance  of  Paganini’s! 
Concerto  in  D,  where  we  would  will- 
ingly have  sacrificed  some  of  it  for  aj 
greater  breadth  of  manner  as  well  as] 
tone,  but  in  this  work,  there  was  im-j 
peccable  clarity  of  execution,  which] 
cannot  be  said  of  his  double  trills  in 
(the  Tartini  sonata.  In  these  he  was  j 
disappointing,  particularly  on  their 
first  appearance.  . 

Grace,  ease,  taste  and  elegance  make 
the  charm  of  his  playing,  for  that  it  is 
[Charming  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid. 
Perhaps  more  heart-warming  music 
than  that  which  he  played  last  night 
will  disclose  higher  qualities. 


* V , z F, 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Tlie  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

The  Flonzaley' Quartet  reappeared  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  for  the  first 
concert  of  its  New  York  season,  after 
bringing  home  some  green  laurels  from 
an  European  tour.  They  brought  also 
other  baggage,  including'" a.  “ Concertino 
in  one  movement,"  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 
composed  for  the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 
This  they  played  last  evening  " for  the 
first  time  in  any  country,"  as  the  pro- 
gram announced.  There  was  a.  large 
audience  that  filled  the  hall  and  heard 
also  a.  quartet  by  Mozart  in  G,  and 
Schumann’s  quartet  in  A. 

There  may  conceivably  be  something 
of  embarrassment  in  being  such  a 
famous  string  quartet  as  to  have  a 
" concertino  ” composed  for  you  by 
Igor  Stravinsky.  You  then  have  to  play 
it,  in  some  country,  whether  it  seems 
to  be  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  played, 
or  not.  The  Flonzaley  Quartet,  greatly 
daring,  played  in  New  York  the  three- 
string  quartets  by  Stravinsky,  with 
pieces  of  program  music,  whose  singular 
merit  was  that  each  one  lasted  hardly 
longer  than  one  minuted  But  there  is 
always  longer  in  such  courage.  The 
concertino  lasts  a good  deal  longer  than 
a minute. 

It  lacks,  also,  the  pictorial  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  three  earlier  pieces.  It  is 
not  programmatic,  but  ’’  pure  music  ” ; 
and  Stravinsky,  whose  ballet  of  " Pe- 
trouchka ’’  is  one  of  the  molt  fascinat- 
ing products  of  the  most  modern  school, 
has  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  sing 
when  he  is  not  illustrating  in  music 
something  that  goes  on  before  his  listen- 
ers’ eyes  ;or  when  he  undertakes  " pure 
music.”  It  seemed  also  last  evening 
that  in  this  ’’  concertino  ’’ — a new  use 
of  an  old  name  applied  simply  to  a sin- 
gle string  quartet  movement— he  had 
moved  on,  backward  or-  forward,  from 
his  " Petrouchka  ’’  standpoint,  and  he 
had  less  than  could  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination'  be  considered  of  musical 
quality. 

There  is  a,  possibility  in  orchestral 
work  of  mollifying  or  ameliorating,  to 
some  degree,  by  combinations  and  con- 
tracts of  color,  the  sourest  discord  : but. 
the  string  quartet  is  uncompromising ; 
and  the  consummate  ugliness  and  thin 
emptiness  of  this  piece  weLs  . left  ex- 
tremely bare.  In  it  Stravinsky  seems 
to  have  little  or  nothing  to  say;  and 
this,  after  all,  is  the  most,  depressing 
feature  of  it. 

The  Flonzalez  players  had  evidently 
done  their  utmost  for  this  unattractive 
godchild  of  their,  and  played  it  with  zeal 
and  devotion,  and  with  more  seriousness 
than  the  audience  showed  Hi  listening. 
At  the  end  there  was  applause,  some  of 
it  polite;  and  the  players  were  several 
times  called  out.  But  when  the  applause 
Seemed  to  become  unduly  persistent, 
whether  from  politeness  or  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  most  emancipated,  there  was 
not  a little  hissing,  unusual  in  the  tran- 
quil atmosphere  of  chamber  music. 

The  playing  of  the  quartet  by  Mozart 
and  Schumann  had  the  suavity,  the 
beauty  of  blended  tone,  the  perfection 
of  ensemble  that  have  so  long  delighted 
the  audiences  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  concert  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  the  symphony  was  d’lnrly’s 
" Summer  Day  on  the  Mountain." 
Efrem  Zimbalist  played  Glazunoff’s  con- 
certo for  violin,  which  was  followed  by 
Smetana's  overture  to  "The  Bartered 
Bride."  This  program  wall  be  repeated 
tliis  afternono.  and  comment  may  be 
deferred  till  then. 


Jj  Stravinsky,  ami  whence  'say  a ’bomb  ] 
we  really  mean  a prickly  pear  stuffed  j 
! with  picric  acid.  At  the  end  of  the  j 
brief,  appalling  composition  some-  | 
thing  happened  that  was  a startling'  j 
novelty -to  the  audience.  Hisses  were  | 
heard,  hisses  intermingled  with  hand-  i 
clapping.  It  was  the  new  unmuslo  1 
that  was  hissed,  not  the  Flonzaleys.  ! 
But  there  must  have  .been  persons  j 
present  who  enjoyed  the  dissonances,  | 
else  why  the  persistent  applause ? It 
is  sat'd  that,  the  Quartet  was  rather  j 
) overwhelmed  a.t  the  first  rehearsal. 

5 The  composition  is  dedicated  to  them.  : 
| Ktravinsky^is  a man  of  notorious  tal- 

ient,  so  they  did  their  Pest  and  the 
better  they  played  tho  worse  the 
noise  sounded. 

i Arnold  Schoenberg  is  easily  out- 
done. That  first  scale,  rather  two 
scales  so  close  together  that  they 
squeaked  (a  raised  second?)  set  the 
listeners  smiling  and  from  smiles  to 
hysterical  laughter  was  an  easy 
transition.  Yet,  with  all  its  strange-  j 
ness,  this  music  was  not  funny.  It  j 
was  consummately  made,  full  of  In- 
tricate rhythms,  cross-accents  and 
shuddering  semitones.  There  was  a. 
mood  burled  in  the  interior  of  the ! 
wailing  and  the  hopping  accompani- 
ment. Once  or  twice  diatonic  pro- 
gressions were  like  bits  of  blue  sky 
seen  through  a subway  car  on  fire 1 
and  the  passengers  yelling  blue  mur- 
der. Or  the  mood  evoked  may  have 
been  that  of  an  emergency  ward  in  a 
woman’s  hospital.  Such  quaint 
screaming.  Chinese,  Japanese  or  j 
Javanese  I The  Javanese  gamelang' 
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CALIFORNIA  PIANIST  HEARD. 

Miss  Olga  Steeb,  a pianist  of  Dog 
Angeles,  who  had  been  heard  here  otj 
two  previous  occasions  gave  a recital 
yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  long 
number  was  Beethoven’s  ‘‘Waldstein’1 
sonata.  Other  pieces  were  Mendelssohn’s 
E minor  prelude  and  fugue,  a group  of 
Chopin,  examples  of  Fannie  Dillon  and 
Mana  Zueca  and  two  compositions  oi 
Liszt. 

Miss  Steeb  deepened  the  favorable  im- 
pression she  made  at  her  local  debut. 
She  has  a fluent  technic,  good  rhythm 
and  musical  appreciation.  She  played 
with  intelligence  and  taste,  but  not  al- 
ways with  success  in  the  department  of 
tone.  But  a pianist  who  displays  as 
much  acquaintance  with  the  true  in- 
wardness of  her  art  and  comprehension 
of  the  music  before  her  is  a welcome 
visitor. 


A T h,e  postponed  recital,  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  Lawrence  Leonard, 
British  baritone.  revealed  more 
conspicuously  the  qualities  he  had 
disclosed  at  a Sunday  matinee  in 
the  Century  Theatre. 

He  ought  to  win  special  favor 
among  those  who  are  fond  of  ballad 
singing.  His  diction  in  English  is 
good — far  more  distinct  and  intel- 
ligible than  in  French — and  he  has 
the  equipment,  sentimental  and 
humorous,  valuable  in  that  domain 
of  interpretative  endeavor. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  a voice  of  ample 
range,  rathe/  nasal  in  its  resonance 
and  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
top.  A product  of  the  same  school- 


can  be  made  eloquent,  so  it  Is  averred  | ing.  it  would  seem,  as  Louis  Ora- 


by  travellers.  We  give  up  the  co 
nundrum.  Perhaps  the  profoundest 
criticism,  profound  because  human, 
was  uttered  by  the  colored  Chasseur 
of  the  hall.  “Its-the  first  time  I ever 
heard  those  gentlemen  tune  up  on  the 
stage.” 

Adolfo  Betti,  Alfred  Poohon,  Louis 
Bailly  and  Ivan  d’Archambeau,  the, 
members  of  the  famous  organization, 
played  with  their  old-time  poise,  ex- 
quisite finesse  and  deep  musical  feel- 


veure,  he  shows  a few  of  the  same 
traits  the,  too,  favors  the  falsetto 
head-tone,  if  not  so  Insistently) 
though  he  is  not  as  finished  a singer. 
Then  again  he  reminds  one  occa- 
sionallv  of  John  McCormack.  In- 
deed.' he  might  he  hailed  by  his 
admirers  as  the  McCormack  among- 
baritones.  But  his  souavitv  of  ut- 
terance, aggravated  hr  the  scoop 
iachrvmoso  and  the  slide  lamentoso. 
seems  to  lack  spontaneity  and  sin- 
cerity. 

In  a programme  that  embraced 


1 ’ sh , the  Prologue  to  "Pag’taecV 
English  sections  by  Roger  Ouilter 
and  Tver  Novello.  a group  of  French 
contributions  and  several  works  of 
American  origin.  Mr.  Leonard  had 
the  assistance  at  the  piano  of  Fran- 
cis Moore. 


ing.  The  evening’s  programme  be-  . four  Russian  songs,  given  in  En 
gan  with  Mozart’s  G major  quartet 
(Koechel  387)  and  ended  with  the  A 
major  quartet  of  Schumann,  Op.  41, 

No.  3;  (Stravinsky  was  sandwiched  be- 
tween, these  beautiful  works  and 
tasted  like  stale  caviar  dipped  in 
train  oil.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Mozart  first  movement,  the  damp 
weather  was  responsible  for  some 
“froggy”  tones,  ibut  in  the  repeat 
they  had  vanished;  probably  they  had 
lurked  in  . ambush  for  the  coming 
of  the  Stravinsky  nightmare.  But 
the  feelings  of  “those  present”  were 
mightily  stirred  by  the  exo-tic  noises 
of  the  great  Russian  humorist. 


Olga  Steeb.  Pianist,  Gives  Recital. 

Olga  Stceg.  a pianist  of  oLs  Angeles, 
where  she  has  appeared  with  that  city's 
symphony  orchestra  under  Walter  Roth- 
well,  was  heard  in  a matinee  recital 
yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall,  presenting 
Mendelssohn's  E minor  prelude  and 
fugue.  Beethoven’s  osnatta  Op.  53,  a 
Chopin  group  and  pieces  by  Liszt.  Mana 
Zucca  and  Fannie  Dillon.  Miss  Steeb’s 
playin  ghas  clearness,  seeking  the  sud- 
den and  bold  rather  than  tne  subtler 
contrasts  that  should  make  for  poetic 
charm,  but  none  the  less  effective  in  her 
music's  larg'er  outlines,  it  high  points  of 
trills  and  scales. 

j By  James  Gibbons  Huneker  ! 


FiRST  FLONZALEY  CONCERT. 

At  the  first  Flonzaley  Quartet,  con- 
jee rt  of  the  season  at  Aeolian  last 
j!  evening  a harmonic  bomb  was  ex- 
jj  plo-ded  in  the  shape  of  a concertina 
h by  that  cheerful  pessimist,  Igor 
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Always  the  Flonzaley  Quartet  seems  i 
to  wish  to  be  like  “stort  Cortez  when  j 
with  eagle  eyes  he  stared  at  the  Pacific,  j 
And  they  equally  desire  that  their  audi-  j 
tors,  like  the  men  under  Cortez,  shall  j 
look  “at  each  other  with  a wild  sur- 1 
mise.”  They  scour  the  circling  earth  in 
search  of  the  newest  things  in  quartet 
guise  and  often  they  return  with  strange 
I game.  At  the  first  concert  of  the  season 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hail  they  pro-  I 
duced  their  latest  acquisition,  a “Con- 1 
eertino  compose  uour  le  quatuor  du  Flon-  ’ 

! zaley,"  by  no  less  a personage  than  Igor 
Stravinsky,  composer  of  “L’Oiseau  de,  . 
Feu,’’  “Petrouchka,”  and  other  mor- 
ceaux. 

The  auditors  heard  it  with  varying 
emotions.  Respectable  old  ladies,  who 
had  sat  in  beautiful  silence  while  Mo- 
zart’s G major  quartet  was  performed,  - 
began  to  chatter  like  girls.  Middle  aged 
men  chortled  and  snorted.  Boys  of  ten- 
der years  (the  late  twenties,  perhaps) 
coughed  and  sneezed.  Gentle  maidens, 
trained  up  on  the  delicacies  of  Ravel 
and  Debussy  and  not  accustomed  to?  the 
insanities  of  Leo  Ornstein’s  insanities, 
uttered  soft  complaints. 

The  murmurings  grew,  like  those  de- 
scribed by  Berlioz  in  his  account  of  his 
performance  of  the  Rakockcy  march  In 
Hungary,  but  from  a different  cause, 
till  at  a momentary  pause  after  an  ex- 
cruciating climax  in  the  composition,  a 
ripple  of  only  half  restrained  hysterical 
laughter  swept  through  the  hall  and 
every  one  knew  that  Stravinsky  had 
achieved  another  success. 

The  composition  is  a scherzo  with  a 
middle  section  of  dntileno  based  on 
fractured  chords  of  the  diminished  sev- 
enteenth. Of  what  scales  the  various 
melodic  ideas  were  fashioned  one  can 
only  guess,  but  suspicion  arose  that  the 
composer  had  got  them  together  by  lis- 
tening to  a Boston  east  wind  blowing 
through  the  harp  of  a Staten  Island 
ferry  boat  minstrel.  But  Stravinsky  is 
such  a joker,  and  under  the  surface  of 
this  strange  music  ran  a grim  humor, 
something  like  that  of  "Petrouchka.” 
And  he  proved  that  he  did  not  need  an 
orchestra  to  make  his  music  sound.  He 
can  write  for  a string  quartet.  But 
why?  s 

Schumann’s  A major  quartet  com- 
pleted the  programme.  It  sounded  like 
children’s  music  after  the  concertino. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

TAKING  up  his  symphonic  re- 
sponsibilities once  more,  after 
the  trifling  task  of  producing 
“Tristan  and  Isolda”  in  the  English 
version  for  the  benefit  of  the  Metro- 
politan's subscribers,  Arthur  Bo- 
danzky  last  night  gave  another  con- 
cert with  his  National  Orchestra  in 

Carnegie  Hall. 

The  programme,  to  be  repeated 
this  afternoon,  was  not  one  that 
made  Inordinate  demands  on  his 
powers.  Nor  was  it  a programme 
that  piqued  curiosity.  Devoted  ex- 
clusively  to  more  or  less  familiar 
compositions  of  the  post-Wagnerian 
era— -French,  Russian  and  Czech— it 
kept  at  a respectful  distance  from 
al)Pf uturistic  tendencies,  while  delv- 
ing no  further  ino^  Lie  past  than 
the  Overture  to  bmrtanas  The 
Bartered  Bride,”  whic.i  brought  the 
evening  to  a brilliant  close. 

Special  interest  was  lent  to  the 
occasion,  however,  by  th® . 
ance  as  soloist  of  Efram  ZiniLalist. 
Anri  although  the  coneci.ro  ot  Lia- 
zoun o ff  ( o p u s 82).  first -introduced 
to  us  as  the  records  show,  -by  Mr- 
Zimbalist,  can  hardly  be  considered 
a creation  of  great  chnsequenet.  it 
broke  rather  refreshingly  the  mo- 
notony of  listening  to  rei, eiated 
performances  of  Bruch,  Mendels- 

S°There  is  opportunity  for  display 
in  the  Glazounoff  work,  ana  the 
Russian  violinist  brought  to  bear 
all  the  resources  of  his  art,  without 
marring  the  characteristic  ristmc 
rionofhis  style  with  virtuoso  ex- 
travagances. Even  Mr.  Zimbalist, 
however,  inclines  towards  the  sadie 
rine  portamento,  as  was  made  evi- 
dent in  the  slow  movement.  m 
nobly  sustained. cantilena,  untainted 
by  the  whining  slide,  he  and  other 
pupils  of  Auer  might  well  take  a 
hint  from  Sascha  Jacobsen. 

Vincent  D’lndy’s  "(Summer  Day  on 
the  Mountain.”  based  on  a prose 
poem  by  Roger  de  Pampelonne, 
wouldn’t  it  be  amusing,  by  the  way, 
to  hear  this  composition  in  con- 
junction with  Richard  Strauss  3 
Alpine  Symphony?)  is  virtually  a 
tone-poem  in  three  parts,  entitled 
respectively  “Aurore,”  “Jour’  and 
”Soid.”  Pictorlallv  effective,  sug- 
gestive, atmospheric,  it  is  neverthe  - 
less, like  most  of  the  learned 
Frenchman’s  music,  clearly  de- 
fined in  its  formal  architectonich 
scheme. 

In  music  that  asks  for  plastic  ex- 
position, clarity  of  thematic  and 
rhythmical  retail,  Bodanzky  is  at  his 
best.  He  was  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  D’Indy  symphony  and  he  gave 
a reading  of  the  Smetana  Overture 
that  had  in  it  the  zest,  the  verve, 
the  effervescence  of  a Gustav 
(Mahler. 
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sor  Stravinsky,  the  Russian  fu 


IqUI  OLA  U.  V 1H01VJ  , - j 

f tunst,  like  Kachmaninoff  and  Auer; 

und  other  distinguished  Russians,  leu 
| his  country  because  Lenme  .aim: 
Trotsky  made  human  brains  as  un- 
tft:  profitable  as  pigs'  brains  arc  to  aj 
IS  butcher  (though  said  brains  rightly 
( cooked  are  the  best  part  of  the  anl  ; 
final).  He  has  made  his  hon“'  *") 
| Morges  In  Switzerland,  near  Pade- 
H rewskl’s  chateau,  and  when  last  heard 
II  from  was  in  Paris,  to  be  applauded  | 
If  und  hissed  in  concert  halls.  He  is  the 
J composer  of  the  delightful  " 

2 trushlta,”  which  has  become  so  popular 
I at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and 
'll  of  the  charming  "Fire  Bird,  a .well 
'1  as  "Le  Sacre  de  Prlntemps,  which 
has  not  yet  been  staged  lieie.  • 

^ L y f he  has  been 

i . composer  of  ire trusnKa  ne 

If  lauded  to  the  skies  in  this  column, 
||  because,  while  he  indulges  in  hair- 


XE  WMBSICIAXS  HEARD. 

Two  recitals  took  place  yesterday  af-i 
ternoon.  Both  were  given  by  young  new- 
comers here  and  attended  by  small  au-i 
dlences.  Neither  one  of  the  two  aspirants! 
was  quite  prepared  for  public  appearance.  1 
At  Carnegie  Hall  Miss  Flora  Mora,  an- ; 
nounced  as  "the  Cuban  artist,”  played  | 
the  piano  In  a manner  calling  for  little  i 
praise.  At  Aeolian  Hall  Miss  Florence!, 
Bodinoff  sang  airs  by  Lully  and  Saliel 
with  a voice  naturally  clear  and  resonant,  { 
but  with  little  or  no  Idea  of  style. 

; Dy  James  Lnbbona  Huneker 


Puccini' 


"f.M  B6ncme." 

La  Boheme  ’’  was  sung 

last  evening  to  the  Metropolitan's  sec- 
ond big  audience  of  the  day,  with  a 
'cast  largely  familiar  in  former  seasons, 
Mr.  Harold  as  Rodolfo  singing  more 
freely  than  he  had  previously  done  this 
Fall,  while  Mme.  Alda  and  Miss  Ro-  J 
maine  made  their  re-entrance  as  Mimi  j 
and  Musetta.  The.  Messrs.  Scotti,  Picco  f 
and  Martino.  Malalesta  and  Annanian  j 
completed  the  little  picture  of  student 
life  in  the  Paris  Quartier  Latin,  and  | 
Mr.  Papi  conducted..  " La  Boheme  " |i 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  this  j 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  on  Friday  1 
afternoon.  Dec.  10.  beginning  at  1 ) 
o'clock,  and  sung,  of  course,  as  it  was 


Metropolitan  Opera  House,  seemed  to 
have  stepped  from  a canvas  by  Ig- 
nacio Zulaoga.  She  wore  a black 
gown  heavily  spangled,  and  three  scar- 
let notes  like  tiny  trumpet  blasts 

because  while  he  indulges  u*  set  off  the  sombre  material;  two  were 

raising  discords,  he  has  method  in  h>a  ^ one  at  girdle  and  the  o therm 
— .5 — tvu.™  is  usually  a reason;  ^er  ha{r>  whde  a fan,  blood  red. 


A CARMEN  BY  ZULAO  > • o clock,  and  sung,  of  course,  as  It  was 

Geraldine  Farrar,  in  the  last  act  of  last  season  in  the  fine  English  version 
f+  n_-n  a+  oe  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  The  artists  include 
'Carmen  yesterday  aftei  • j Mmes.  Matzenauer,  Gordon,  Sunddius, 

Anen  House.  seemed  to  Ellis,  Delaunois,  Roselle.  Miriam  (debutl 


madness  There  is  usually  a reason 
cacophonies.  often  a humorouSi 
reason,  and  above  all,  be  has  some- 
thing new  and  really  musical  to  say, | 
which  differentiates  lvm  from  most  o 
the  other  futurists. 

\ few  seasons  ago  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  played  three  one-minute  pieces 
bY  Stravinsky,  which  amused  the 
dlence  so  much  that  they  had  to  bo 
repeated.  That  was  probably  a new 
experience  in  this  composer  s life.  H® 
is  evidently  not  "ungrateful,  for Mast 
summer  he  wrote  for  the  FlonzM.y 
1 QuArtet  a so-called  concertino,  and 
| this  had  its  first  hearing  anywhere 
last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall  at  the > sea- 
son's first  concert  of  the  h lonzaley  s. 
It  revealed  Stravinsky  once  more  as 
| a wag — the  waggishest  sort  of  a wag. 

Nothing  has  been  said  by  him  or  by 
[ anybody  else  as  to  what  his  mten- 
} tion®  were  when  he  wrote  this  near- 
I music— or,  rather,  far- music.  But 
I there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  in- 
| tended  it  as  a Mephistophelian  parody 
f on  chamber  music  as  a genre, 
f seeming  owlish  solemnity  he 
each  instrument  in  suceet 
which  only  such  consummate  musi 
clans  as  the  Flonzaleys  could  pos- 
sibly perform,  while  the  harmonic 
combinations  are  as  agreeable  to  the 
ears  as  the  tln-hom-cowbell-and-rattle 
symphonies  nlayed  in  our  streets  on 
election  nights.  The  violins  squeak, 


sounded  a hint  of  the  forthcom- 
ing tragedy.  Last  season  she  was  at- 
tired in  this  particular  scene  in  white. 
She  boasted  three  new  costumes  at 
this  Thanksgiving  matinee.  The  most 
betjwitching  one  was  sported  in  Act  fl- 
at the  tavern— silver  spindrift  against 
turquoise  blue.  Phew'  A lulu  Miss 
Farrar  in  thise  scene  was  literally  a 
“halfback,”  for  she  was  stripped  to 
the  waist,  showing  plainly  those  fam- 
ous shoulders  to  a record  breaking 
audienoe  that,  dazzled  by  her  danc- 
ing, cheered,  forcing  the  poor,  dear, 
tired  girl  to  bob  in  and  opt  of  the 
double  curtains  and  gather  sheaths  of  . 
flowers-r-a  smalt  garden  full.  It  was  I 
a holiday  crowd  and  out  to  praise 
©veryt  hin.gr. 

Next  in  interest  was  Rosina  Galli, 
who  danced  a Spanish  love  dance  in 
Act  IV.  Miss  Galli  too  felt  the  heated 
at>mo3phere  of  admiration,  and  with 
brother  Bonfiglio  she  danced  as 
With  only  she  can  when  in  high  sp.rits.  She 
rf;r  sets  was  also  Spanish  as  to  garbing,  and 
5 ■ ‘ V n ber  Justly  celebrated  teetotum  she 

ess, on  taSkS 'doubled  her  personality  so  that  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two 
Rosina  Gallis— and  one  is  quite  enough 
to  hold  us  in  thrall.  Talk  about 
spooks!  Was  she  applauded? 

Farrar's  Carmen  has  its  well  de- 
fined limitations,  but  within'  their 


election  nights.  The  violins  squeak,  her  interpretation  is  Clear,  vivid, 

the  viola  walls,  the  ’cello  grunts  like  ical  she  pitohes  the  character  in 
two  pigs,  and  then  they  all  fall  to  j|!  he  key  0{  realism.  She  is  a charming 
tearing  out  each  other’s  hair  ttncl  |L^rmagan,.  (n  the  earlier  episodes,  and 
spitting  at  each  other  like  midnight  iUstio  display  s)he  has  no  match 

cats.  Richard  Strauss's  persona,  re-  ,*  the  boards.  Yesterday  she  added 


marks  about  the  New  York  critics  I j-y  to  insult  by  kicking  a prostrat 
and  others  in  his  "Heldenleben  ^re ’ j! enemy.  Later  she  was  slammed  earth- 
in  comparison  with  this  concertino,  Martinelli.  who  was  full  of 

like  California  orange-blossom  honey,  j t.  fcut  she  took  her  punishment 
Last  night's  audience,  be  it  said  to  • A,  for  voice,  -she  wore  her 

its  credit,  received  the  Stravinsky  -«««*•  * en  voicc.  Don't  look 
novelty  as  it  was  no  doubt  intended  -a  hc  has  a half-dozen  different 

to  be  taken— as  a rather  broad,  paro-  .^inC|lu“pment3  hanging  in  her 
distic  joke.  Nearly  everybody  laughed  Her  Zaza  larynx  is 

and  the  players  were  repeatediycalled  room. 


1 out  by  noisy  applause.  Some  of  those 
present,  however,  hissed,  which  was 
foolish.  If  Stravinsky  wants  to  be 
naughty,  let's  let  him.  From  one 
point  of  view  his  latest  joke  is  even 
a scholarly  achievement.  His  is  the 
first  concertino  true  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  for  the  I - tin 
concetare  means  to  contend,  dispute. 
Messrs.  Betti,  Pochon,  Bailly  and 
D’Archambeau  evidently  had  the  time 
of  their  life  contending  and  disput- 
ing and  boxing  each  other’s  ears, 
musically  (that  is  unmusically) 
speaking.  incidentally  they  also 
played  quartets  by  Mozart  and  Schu- 
mann as  only  they  of  all  the  Quartets 
in  the  world  can  play  them. 


Ul  OOP  i 

different  from  her  Manon  larynx  or 
her  Thais  (pronounces  "thigh’s’  when 
in  Manhattan)  As  a matter  of  sta- 
tistics, Farrar  was  in  fresh  voice  and 
sang  with  sprightliness,  passion,  ca- 
price, rancor,  mockery'  and^  romance. 
Naturally,  it  was  her  day  at  home,  and 
she  made  the  most  of  it;  a bewilder- 
ing vision  with  shining  teeth  and 
luminous  orbs.  • J 

The  performance  was  excellent, 
though  far  from  flawless.  Unsteadi- 
ness of  rhythms  in  several  of  the 
choruses  and  in  the  scherzo  quintet 


Aunca.  iu.a,Lz.tmci  uvi , nuiuuii,  ounuruus, 

Ellis,  Delaunois,  Roselle,  Miriam  (debut) 
and  Ingram,  Messrs.  Sembach.  White- 
hill,  Blass,  Didur,  Ananian,  Bada, 
dAngelo,  Dua  and  LLaurenti.  The 
conductor  is  again  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

Two  performances  were  given  at  the  | 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday. 

In  the  afternoon  “Carmen”  was  heard  j 
for  the  first  time  this  season  at  this  j 
house,  with  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  in  j 
the  title  role.  It  was  an  eventful,  if  i 
not  a wholly  admirable,  performance. 

In  the  first  act  Miss  Farrar’s  attack 
upon  the  girl  from  the  cigarette  fac- 
tory was  directed  with  such  force  that 
the  victim  lost  her  wig.  In  the  second ; 
act  Miss  Farrar’s  dress  was  in  itself 
an  event.  Her  skirt  was  of  blue  and 
tinsel,  scarlet  lined.  Her  sleeveless 
bodice,  held  in  place  by  a slender  chain 
of  brilliants  about  her  neck,  was  with- 
out a back,  bared  to  the  waist.  The 
costume  was  neither  Spanish  nor  be- 
coming. Where  arc  the  sensuous 
shawls  of  yesterday? 

Audience  Irritated 
Throughout  the  afternoon  the  singer 
kept  her  audience  irritated  by  the  im- 
provements she-  chose  to  make  upon 
Bizet’s  music.  In  spots  the  score  was 
scarcely  recognizable,  as  in  her  taunt- 
ing of  Zuniga  at  Lilias  Pastia’s. 

Miss  Farrar  never  has  been  a great 
Carmen,  and,  Judging  from  the  present 
condition  of  her  impersonation,  it  is  i 
doubtful  whether  her  portrayal  will  ! 
ever  assume  this  element. 

Carmen  was  a sinister  and  enigmati-  t 
cal  creature.  Miss  Farrar  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  being  a hoyden.  The  lib- 
erties she  permits  herself  with  tne  j 
score  practically  obliterate  the  possi-i 
bility  of  a critical  estimate  of  her  sing- 
ing. Yesterday  she  sang  to  suit  her-j 
seif,  with  a baffling  variety  of  tone  pro- 
duction, to  which  she  sacrificed  diction1, 
and  Bizet,  carrying  off  her  vocal  mis- 
behavior  with  astonishing  aplomb. 

Mr.  Martinelli  is  in  many  respects 
an  excellent  Don  Jose.  The  merits  oj 
his  impersonation  increased,  both  vo 
cally  and  histrionically,  as  the  aftet 

■ ■■  „ *Jj 
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noon  progressed. 
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"MEFISTOFELE.” 

Last  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Arrigo  Boito's  " Metis wRle  - 
for  the  first  time  since  the  sea 


choruses  and  In  the  scherzo  quintet  ° iqo?-1908  The  cast  of  the  pres 

was  noticeable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  SOn  of  WO  1908.  Mnrsrherita 


Danish  Soprano  Heard 
In  Thanksgiving  Recital 

j Miss  Florence  Bodinoff,  at 
! Aeolian  Hall,  and  Cuban 
Pianist,  at  Carnegie 

The  counter  attractions  of  Thanks- , 
giving  Dav  were  such  as  to  discourage 
large  attendance  at  the  musical  offer- 
ing-: of  yesterday  afternoon.  A fair- 
sized  audience,  however,  greeted^  the 
first  appearance  of  Miss  Florence 
Bodinoff.  Danish  soprano,  who  gave  a | 
recital  of  songs  in  French.  English  and; 
Danish  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  Bodinoff 
1 made  a pleasant  impression,  disclosing 
1 an  agreeable  voice  and  interpretive 

Kt  the  same  time  Miss  Flora  Mora, 

I a voung  Cuban  pianist,  who  was  heard 
here  last  year,  was  playing  to  a small 
group  of  listeners  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

I Miss  Mora  showed  power  and  dexterity, 

I neither,  however,  temperately  used 
Her  rapid  passages  were  frequently 
blurred,  her  rhythms  capricious.  In  no 
i respect  were  her  attainments  equal  to 
the  Busoni  arrangement  of  the  <_  na- 
eonne  of  Bach.  She  was  more  success- 
I ful  in  the  lesser  numbers,  which  in- 
} eluded  two  pieces  by  the  late  bnnque 
Granados,  formerly  her  teacher. 


was  noueeaoie,  etna  m vuc  ut  « 

quintet  is  was  not.  altogether  the  fault  -f 
of  Conductor  Wolff.  Marie  Sundelius  : 
was,  as  ever,  a lovely  Micaola,  singing  y 
her  supple,  hlonde  tones.  Stalwart  t 
Clarence  /VYhitehill  scored  heavily  in  J 
tho  Toreador's  song.  Martinelli's  voice  j 
has  seldom  sounded  so  fresh  and 
vibrant  and  his  acting  was  more 
plastic  than  last  season.  Leon  Rothier, 
Jxiuise  Berat,  Marie  • Tiffany,  Dua, 
Leonhardt  and  Laurenti  comprised 
the  rest  of  the  cast.  Mr.  Wolff  took 
several  curtain  calls  with  the  singers. 
And  such  were  the  high  lights  of  ‘a 
successful  holiday  “Carmen.” 


Mr.  Martinelli' s Don  Jos6  is  also  fa- 
miliar. There  are  some  matters  in 
which  he,  too,  might  improve  his  hand- 
some and  presentable  impersonation, 
such  as  singing  the  ” Flower  ” song  in 
the  second  act  in  the  style,  and  spir 
desired  and  directed  by  the  composer, 
in  large  part  piano,  with  a soft  ending 
of  the  last  section  and  a pianissimo  a 
flat. 

Yet.  after  all,  why  should  he,  when  he 
gained  uproarious  applause  with  his 
fortissimo— which,  it  may  be  added,  is 

final  e.”  silent  in  prose  but  sung  with 
o rninr  he  has  not  yet  caught. 
Mr1?Whitehill's  Escamillo  is  in  many 

fif  the  Second  ‘ act  ^ and  Jakes  itg^aphiG 

delius,  as 'excellent  in  style  as  in  voice, 
Ur  Woiff  conducted  with  great  spiri. 
and  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  th> 
orchestra  in  its  proper  place. 


ent  occasion  was  this:  Margherita, 

Frances  Aids:  Elena,  Florence  Eas- 
ton; Marta,  Katharine  Howard;  Pan- 
talis  Flora  Perini;  Faust,  Benjamino 
Gigli — his  debut:  Mefistofele,  Didur; 
Nereo,  Paltriniori,  and  Wagner.  Bada. 
Roberto  Moranzoni  conducted.  The 

i costumes.  The  stage  was  directed  by 
Samuel  Thewmann.  So  much  fot  the  | 

plain  faxjts.  xt-rph- 

For  dates  we  refer  you  to  Mr.  K .Jj 
biel's  study  in  his  first  book  of  operas.  | 
■■Mefistofele"  was  first  sung  m Now  ,( 
York  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Nov.  ( 
24,  1880.  Valleria.  Annie  Louise  Gary., 
C'ampanini  and  Novara,  composed  e 
cast.  This  .performance  we  do  not  f 
cal),  tout  we  have  a lively  recollection 
of  the  rirst  representation  at^the  Metro- 
politan  Opera  House,  Dec.  3.  1883.  par- 
ticularly of  the  singing  by  Nilsson  and 
TretoelU-Bettinl  of  the  duo  “La  luna 
immobile.”  This  became  the  only  pop- 
ular number  of  the  work.  We  also  re- 
call subsequent  revivals,  Jan.  14,  191H, 
and  an  earfier  one  Jan.  15,-1890  We 
have  heard  that  Marie  Roze-Mapleson 
also  sang  Margherita  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  1880,  but  of  this  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel makes  no  mention.  Is  it  truer 
■•Mefistofele”  was  produced  at  Milan  , 
in  1868.  This  premiere  was  marked 
by  rioting,  and  later  a duel,  in  which 
the  composer  participated.  Public  i 
feeling  ran  high,  for  they  take  opera 
IsfrioJsly  ?n  Italy.  The  performance 


lasted  six  hours  and  was  a hopeless' 
failure.  Not  until  the  work,  pruned 
and  revised,  was  given  at  Bologna,  did 
Boito  receive  a fair  hearing.  Prefer- 
ring literary  labor,  he  had  composed 
■little  previous  to  this  music-drama. 

But  "Mefistofele”  was  such  a chal- 
lenge to  conventional  operatic  forms 
that  it  was  soon  sung  at  London  and 
elsewhere.  Boito,  who  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  librettist  of  Verdi’s  two  last  I 
operas,  was  a man  of  the  loftiest ! 
artistic  ideals.  His  mother  was  Polish,! 
which  may  account  for  his  poetic 
gifts.  He  reorchestrated  and  polished!, 
"Mefistofele"  and  changed  Faust  from 
a tenoT  to  a baritone  part.  This  change 
was  not  permanent.  And  the  work, , 
despite  some  beautiful  pages,  smells' 

! of  the  lamp. 

“Mefistofele”  was  once  music  of 
the  future,  now  It  reminds  us  of! 
some  strange,  amorphous  survival 
from  a remote  past.  It  Is  such  a 
tremendous  attempt  to  embrace  all  of 
iGoet'he’s  profound  world-philosophy, 

1 poetrjy  dramatic  symbolism,  that!  * 
it  ends  in  failure;  but  a remarkable 
failure.  There  is  little  melodic  Inven- 
tion, the  prisor  scene  being  the  top- 
notch  of  its  dramatic  passion;  while 
the  tenor  solo,  "From  the  meadows, 
from  the  valleys,”  is  reminiscent  -of 
the  theme  in  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven’s  Kreutzer  sonata  for  vlo-  I 
lin  and  piano.  It  is  music  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart.  Boito  has 
admirably  characterized  Mefistofele. 

His  sinister  solo.  “T  am  the  spirit 
that  denies,”  is  striking;  the  orches- 
tra with  its  shrill,  diabolical  whistling 
suggests  Berlioz.  It  also  suggests  In 
feeling  and  atmosphere  the  "Honor" 
solo  in  Verdi’s  “Falstaffo”  and  Iago's  : 
“Credo”  in  “Otello."  Verdi  and  Boito 
collaborated  so  much  that  they  must 
have  absorbed  each  other's  ideas.  In  ; 
the  Garden  Scene,  a quartet — and 
nothing  more — “Rigoletto”  Is  recalled. 

It  seems  trifling  though  it  is  trickily  I 
difficult.  The  Margherita  of  Goethe  > 
is  not  evoked.  She  is  hardly  ingenue, 
this  flirting  girl  who  so  calmly  gives 
a sleepine-  notion  to  her  mqther.  The 
loving  side  of  hey  nature  Is  barely 
outlined. 

The  Prologue  Jn  Heaven  reveals  i 
Boitb’s  skill  in  choral  writing.  Mas- 
cagni did  not  fail  to  note  this  detail 1 
when  writing  the  prayer  In  "Caval- 
ieria  Rustlcana.”  The  Witches’ ' Sap- 
bath,  the  scene  on  the  Brocken,  Is 
difficult  to  realize  scenically.  It  con-! 
tains  a big  fugue.  The  dying  scene  is 
dramatically  stronger  than  Gounod’s, 
who  set  out  to  write  an  effective 
operatic  scena,  and  in  his  trio  is  the 
fire  of  the  footlights.  But  Boito  is! 
possessed  by  the  tragic  beauty  of  the! 
situation,  and  thus  presents  a more 
affecting  and  dramatically  truthful 

picture,  calve  it  was  wlmmade  this  l 
episode  familiar  in  New  '°1K'  . j 

Boito  attempts  to  compose  Part  li. 

fusion  of  Greek  and  German  Mea  s. 

Rut  the  public  only  sees  Faust  con- 
soling himsblf  with  Elena.^  an 
i svmbohsm  tails  flat.  . 0f  tho  j 

!. effort  at  unity  m the  ^ e dm  - t toe 

I ?oorepisodic  to  rivet  our  attention 

•Phe  most  admirable  P°.int  a!L ake« 

was  a pivotal  point  for  the  NeoMtaK 

gaJuiid.0°theHyomigstens  ! 

WS'sade^  ^r  jhan  Ooo-J 

KblJfenow;Fhen<l9  too  fond  of  high! 

living  and  has  pretty  tas|®h‘2  ^"ofl 

1 of  eart^w^rapf^s  characteristic 

The”  solo  in  the  Brocldn  sc®neA^d  ” 

U the  World  Empty  and  Round  l 
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happiness.  that  is 

And  there 

ugly,  dreamy  ; Boito  i-  >n  ,-lch. 

more  poet  than  musician.  Of '.  non. 

This  composition  Is  a p f hu- 

scholar;  it  lacks  the  quabty  of  nu 
manity  sometimes  than 

sicians  of  meaner  attainn^pa 

Ro-sto-  for  example,  Mascagiu 
Puccini  There  are  dramatic 

altogether  convince.  Tr«"  t00 

libretto  contains  matter  • . . 

extra-musical  for  treatment.  To  g 
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The  Cast. 

, Bn  Italian.) 

Margherita  *. 

Elena  Frances  Alda 

Pan  tails Florence  Easton 

Marta  . . ......Flora  Perint 

Mefistofele  Kathleen  Howard 

Faust  ^. ...... .Jose  Mardonea 

Warner 'V.V. Pen.arao  Gigli  (debut) 

Nereo  . . .Angelo  Bada 

me.den.a.  Dances ' h'y  i H e° 

Conductor,  Roberto  Moranaonl. 

flie  Philharmonic  Nooiety. 

At  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concert 

thf T?8?'  ,afternocm  ln  Carnegie  Ilall 

cuDied  Eh  P taCe  °n  th®  proffram  was  oc- 
upled  by  tne  second  symphony  In  D 

°f  Huso  AlfvOn.  The  name  Is  unfa- 
imltar  In  Now  York  concert  halls;  it  i3 
of  of  a-  Swedish  composer  now 

“ dlr°r  °f  the  u,,lver3ity  of 

nhisnT  lanked  by  Mr’  Humlston 
ml.v  one  °of  ^iVan^0**'"  as  the 
-vary  Swedish 

Tf  the  ymphon^j,. 

■clopment  it  Is  commonplace  * ®,r  de 

ritl*  an”an(-‘!  ami  '•* 


In  i.  , comr>ionplaee.  A fucato 
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ojng:  something  important 
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trtngth.  There  S[^L  *? 

hat  followed.  Then  came  the  SleS-fod 
’ Nudes  ’ ' SZt'S  Symphonlc  Poem,  ^Les 


the  world  a r.Vust  lnTonc  co 
curate  tvith  tlie  dramatic  poem,  a 
composer  would  have  to  be  a second 
||  and  1 musical  Goetha.  Neither  Gou- 
I nod  nor  Boito  was  strong  enough  to 
||j  cope  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Goetha’s  masterpiece  among  master- 
pieces. Gounod  was  a musical  sen- 
sualist lacking  lofty  intellect  as  well 
as  Imagination,  and  Boito  fails  on  the 
side  of  sensuous  temperament.  He  is 
too  cerebral. 

The  production  Is  magnificent.  ‘The 
■Damnation  of  Faust"  would  be  child’s 
play  In  comparison.  The  fantastic 
imagination  of  Boris  Anisfeld  had  full 
play  and  his  pictures  were  stimulating 
bh®  eye  as  well  as  the  fancy,  al- 
though there  wasn't  much  of  the  con- 
ventional Faust  atmosphere  ln  them; 
tor  example,  the  garden  scene  trans- 
ported us  to  the  Ganges  rather  than 
to  Germany.  But  the  witches’  sab- 
bath was  atmospheric  and  lacked  only 
the  grotesque  music  of  Berlioz  to  I 
match  the  satamic  revels  perfection, 
a his,  shudd-ersome  bacchanal  was  in-  l 
vented  by  the  fertile  Rosina  Galli,  and  ' 
the  scene  alone  ma/de  the  opera  an 
assured  success.  It  is  bound  to  be  a 
rendezvous  for  every  curious  child  in 
Greater  New  York  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Ah!  the  hobgoblins, 
the  queen,  "oaky”  thing's  awing  and 
crawling,  hopping  and  leering.  We 
quite  forget  Faust  and  his  psychology, 
especially  when  the  torches  rose  and 
fell  as  the  diabolic  fugato  was  sung 
by  the  choir  infernal. 

The  spectacle,  to  be  truthful* 
dwarfed  the  human  Interest.  There 
was  no  Chaliaplne  to  roar  defiance  at 
bhe  deity,  nor  a CaJva  to  <Jie  ln  lyrical 
ielirlum.  Anlsfeld’s  prologue  in 
leaven  was  a gorgeous  fantasy,  and 
lie  open  air  scene  at  Frankfort  quite 
nailed  the  eye;  it  was  mediaeval, 
.hough  the  Muscovite  predominated, 
"he  costumes,  too,  were  picturesque 
H Individual.  Benjamino  Gigli  made 
satisfactory  debut.  He  sang  and 
cted  with  aplunib.  He  is  evidently 
xperienced.  His  voice  is  fresh,  sweet 
rigorous,  well  trained,  though  he 

l"  111  u°h  dar  movant);  his 
S,"‘s  c’cai;-  11  is  gestures  nad  poses 
!,  ,cl  v„e-  . H®  forces  his  voice  at  inter- 
a ’ f°J  he  keeps  hi  seye  on  the  gal- 

flil  h,  t ,may-,ilever  set  th«  river  on 
I „bf  1 6 'vlU  certainly  prove  him- 

ic  xti.  value  at  our  opera  house.  He 
,,110“af  Gatti’s  Benjamin  among 
trn.  ' A he  was  snowed  under  hv 

thinaf  frory’i  ;-We,  may  expect  better 
V ,n5*  f hlm  l3ter  on.  We  missed 
F en  , Peaf  SC(;,1C  and  Mi-ss  Easton’s 
idf."  1 Perhaps  a matinee  would  have 
'S,4  happier  selection  for  this  re- 
, y,d  ; t,he  work  is  very  long  and 
lasted  almost  till  midnight. 

But  we  did  c-an-y  away  a vivid  im- 
pression of  Adamo  Didur’s  splendid 
I Ptrtormance  of  Mefistofale;  splendid 
|en  the  historic  side.  As  Atardones  s 
■-n  disposed.  Did  nr  took  his  place  It 
shoit  notice  and  deserves  great  credit 
t or  dramatic  impersonation.  He  was 
ventabiy  a hell  of  a devil  and  brough? 
hi  house  to  the  cheering  point  The 
1 audience  received  the  music  and 
-cefiery  with  every  testimony  of  ati- 
: P'-ovai.  Roberto  Moranzonic  was  at 
t*  He  led  a forlorn  hope,  so 

Ac  had  fancied,  for  this  music-drama 
has  ne^er  been  a favorite,  and  he  led 
t..to  h dec“ded  vie  to  ry.  Score  an- 
other bull  s-eye for  'Mr.<Jatti-Casazza. 

;'1E!oRr?,P°-LIKAN’  °,PERA  HOUSE — “M.fis-  j 
..AL’  . by  m5™bers  of  the  Mefrooolit.n 


Wlnaton  Wilkinson.  Violinist,  Plays. 

Winston  Wilkinson,  violinist,  assistted 
at  the  piano  by  Marie  Maloney,  gave  a 
tt  ,,  Vcsterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  Playing  a concerto  in  E minor  by 
ISardinl,  tliat  in  D major  by  Paganini 
worn  threadbare  of  late,  and  the  equally 
recurrent  ’’  Carmen  ” fantasy  of  fc'ara- 
sate.  The  young  man’s  program  said 
this  matinee  was  a d4but.  though  he  lias 
appeared  ln  tours  with  the  tenor,  Mc- 
Cormack. He  is  a playir  of  sincere  and 
unassuming  manner,  trained  in  this 
country,  and,  with  rare  loyalty,  em- 
phasizing collectively  a group  of  ’’  Com- 
positions by  Americans,”  Harry  Gil-  I 
oert’s  ” Marionettes  ” and  airs  by  Cecil  I 
Burleigh,  Arnold  Volpe  and  Eddy 
Brown. 
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14  Operas  Sung  at 
Metropolitan  First 
2 Weeks  of  Season 

I It  was  long  ago  so  contrived  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  that  for  a 
jiortnight  or  a little  more  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a season  there  should  be  a 
different  opera  on  each  subscription 
night  and  afternoon.  The  practice 
ta«es  the  fresh  bloom  which  may  have 
grown  during  the  summer  vacation  off 
a large  part  of  the  repertory  very  early 
lor  regular  attendants.  The  number 
of  these,  however,  is  small,  being  con- 
I fined  to  those  generally  esteemed  for- 
tunate persons  who  go  to  all  represen- 
tations in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty. 

I The  plan  is  the  only  one  which 
could  be  devised  to  meet  all  the  obli- 
cations  which  operatic  management  | 
imposes — and  they  are  many,  difficult 
and  delicate.  The  popular  operas  and 
novelties  must  be  distributed  over  the 
subscription  dates  as  equitably  as  pos- 
js-ble  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
different  classes  of  subscribers.  So 
must  the  appearances  of  the  favorites 
of  the  public.  The  conditions  of  the 
contracts  in  respect  to  number  and 
frequency  of  appearances  must  be  kept 
(in  mind  and  the  information  supplied 
by  the  box  office  not  go  unheeded. 

| Jt  is  not  necessary  to  consult  -stand- 
ards of  excellence  in  compositions  and 
performance,  for.,  the  other  conditions 
(being  observed,  it  is  all  one  as  to  how 
operas  are  performed.  So  it  chances 
’his  year,  as  in  a long  line  of  preced- 
in  ; years,  that  though  only  two  weeks 
br.ve.  passed  since  the  opening  of  the 
s uson,  wc  have  already  heal’d  more 
(than  one-third  of  the  operas  which  are 
in  what  may  be  called  the  Metropoli- 
tan’s current  list. 

The  thirteenth  opera  was  ‘‘La  Forza 
(del  Destino,”  which  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  representa- 
tion at  popular  prices  in  the  evening; 

1 uided  the  fourteenth,  “Rigoletto.”  The  j wise. 


Alfredo  Oswald  in  Piano  Kecitai. 

Alfredo  Oswald,  who  appeared  as 
pianist  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. is  perhaps  the  ablest  South 
American  musician  to  arrive  here  since 
his  own  countrywoman,  Guiomar  No- 
vaes  He  played  a program  of  Bach, 
Beethoi  en,  Chopin.  alternated  with 
groups  of  “ little  classics  ” from  Italy 
and  of  four  works  by  his  father,  H.  Os- 
w a 1 cl ,,  of  Brazil.  The  performance  of 
leach  s Chromatic  ” fantasy  and  fugue 
was  exceptionally  fine  in  Clarity,  in 
avoidance  of  mere  noise,  such  as  to 
mink.  Mr.  Oswald  at  once  as  an  artist 
and  one  who  should  be  heard  again. 

2 ‘y’  ' ■y  t - 

i U.  S.  Marine  Band  Gives 
Concert  for  Veterans 

j Fitly  Convalescent  Service  Men; 

Are  Guests  of  Caruso  at  Hip- 
j podrome;  Daniels  Attends 

I The  United  States  Marine  Band  | 

! played  to  a large  audience  yesterday  i 
in  the  Hippodrome,  at  a benefit  given  j 
by  Belleau  Woods  Post  of  the  j 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to  raise  j 
funds  for  a clubhouse.  Secretary  of  j 
the  Navy  Daniels  occupied  a box  near  | 
the  stage,  where  he  was  greeted  by  ( 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  army  j 
and  the  navy,  here  for  the  football  [ 
game  on  Saturday.  | 

Anna  Fitziu,  soprano,  and  Rudolph 
Bochco,  violinist,  were  solosists  at  the 
benefit  for  the  post,  which  is  composed 
of  marines  of  the  5th  and  6th  regi- 
ments. Eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  in 
those  regiments  were  wounded  in  1 
France. 


; John  Alden  Carpenter  of  Chicago  and 
! Percy  Grainger,  formerly  of  London, 
j form  a snappy  combination.  Those  who  , 
j attended  the  concert  of  the  Symphony  i 
j Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon had  opportunity  to  realize  it.  Mr. 
Carpenter  sat  in  a box.  Mr.  Grainger 
sat  ait  a piano,  but  what  he  was  doing, 
with  the  aid  of  Walter  Damrosch  and 
the  orchestra,  had  already  been  done 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  with  a pen  and  some 
score  paper. 

Mr.  Grainger  played  the  piano  part  in 
a "concertino”  for  piano  and  orchestra 
composed  by  Mr.  Ca'rpenter  in  1915, 
played  in  Chicago  in  1916  and  revised 
in  1919.  The  work  had  been  played  also 
in  Boston  and  even  in  Paris,  where  it 
must  have  been  a puzzle.  The  title, 
‘‘concertino,"  as  applied  by  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, means  a little  concerto.  The  com- 
poser has  told  us  that  it  is  just  a friend- 
ly, if  rather  animated,  conversation  be- 
tween piano  and  orchestra  about 
rhythms,  Oriental,  American  and  other- 


day  was  thus  filled  with  music  from 
the  heyday  of  Verdi’s  productivity,  if 
not  from  the  period  of  his  ripened 
genius. 

In  the  distribution  of  characters  in 
“La  Forza  del  Destino”  there  werb  two 
noteworthy  changes  from  the  cast 
, which,  with  slight  fluctuations,  has 
een  heard  in  the  opera  since  its  first 
erformance  at  the  Metropolitan  on 
ovember  15,  1918.  Caruso  was  in  his 
d role  of  Don  Alvaro,  of  coure,  and 
li ss  Ponselle  in  hers  as  Donna  Leon- 
ra.  Upon  these,  twin  pillars  the 
ructurc  has  rested  from  the . begin- 
ing,  and  when  they  are  removed  it 
ill  probably  pass  away  into  the 
esuetude  which  held  it  for  more  than 
generation  before  its  revival  by  Mr. 
atti.  Miss  Delaunois,  who  has  at 
imes  yielded  to  Miss  Gordon,  was 
ack  as  Prczionsilla,  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
(again  was  that  Father  Meltone  who  is 
(the  only  figure  in  the  play  with  other 
(outlines  than  those  of  the  old  operatic 
(puppets. 

In  place  of  Amato  or  De  Luca  or 
Zanello,  who  have  sung  the  role  of 
Don  Carlos  at  one  time  or  another 
hitherto,  we  had  the  new  barytone  of 
the  company.  Signor  Danise,  and  in’ 
place  of  Serior  Mnrdcr.es  iThe  Abbot) 
Signor  Martino— -capable' artists,  both 
of  them,  though  of  conventional  cut. 
Daily  diagnostic  reports  of  per- 
onners  and  performances  are  not 
our  liking,  nor  does  the  comfort, 
wellbeing  or  happiness  of  the  public 
depend  upon  them.  Tlie  vocal  chords 


j The  work  is  scored  for  what  the  sail- 
1 ors  would  call  “all  hands  and  the  cook.” 
It  is  nip  and  tuck  between  piano  and 
orchestra  at  times,  but  the  composition, 
boisterous  in  some  places  and  amusing 
in  others,  is  all  the  time  music.  It 
deals  liberally  in  jazz  raised  to  the  nth 
power  by  smart  treatment,  and  best  of 
all  things  it  is  American  to  the  core. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  not  tried  to  write 
like  a Leipsie  professor  or  a French 
revolutionist,  though  he  does  poke  fun 
at  the  latter  for  a minute  or  two.  The 
whole  composition  is  humorous,  and  the 
piano  is  only  a factor  in  the  publication 
of  its  happy  notions.  The  orchestra  has 
even  more  to  say  and  says  it  in  every 
conceivable  way.  The  piece  was  excel- 
lently played  and  received  with  favor  by 
the  audience.  Mr.  Carpenter  acknowl- 
edged the  applause. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  the  three  instrumental  parts  of 
Liszt’s  "Faust"  symphony  and  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  “Nut  Cracker”  suite. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  fourth  afternoon  concert  of  the 
NeW  York  Symphony  Society,  given  yes- 
terday in  Aeolian  Hall,  the  program 
comprised  Liszt's  “ Faust  ’’  symphony— 
the  three  instrumental  movements  with- 
out the  final  chorus  for  female  voices— 
John  Alden  Carpenter’s  " Concertino  ” 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  the  solo  part 
played  by  Per^y  Grainger,  and  Tschal- 
kowsky’s  “ Nu  Sre.<s<er  ” suite,  the  ‘last 
named  being  substituted  for  four  move- 
ments of  Dvori.r’t  «uite  for  orchestra, 
first  announced  for  this  concert. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  ” concertino  ”—  he  was 
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of  singers  have  their  indispositions  at 
ti-.es  and  also  at  times  are  in  finer 
fettle  than  ordinary.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  one  fact  or  the  other 
should  be  bulletined  daily.  Let  it 
suffice  that  the  opera  went  off  yester- 
day l^s  if  in  excellent  health  under  the  ij  A little  m-odest  in  his  title,  for  it  might 

direction  of  Mr.  Papi,  who  has  guided  j perfectly  well  have  betn  a concerto, 

its  course  from  the  beginning  i except-  Perhaps,  for  its  light-minded- 

The  special  interest  attaching  to  the  ■ "<**-'***  pla'--  tha  first  time  <-  • 


performance  of  “Rigoletto”  in  the  eve- 
ning was  the  debut  of  Miss  Nina  Mor- 
gana in  the  role  of  Gilda.  It  also 
marked  the  second  appearance  of 
Mario  Chamlee,  who  was  fir,st  heal’d 
early  in  the  week  in  “Tosca”  and  who 
brought  an  easy  grace  to  the  role  of 
the  Duke,  3inging  the  niuisic  with  spirit 
and,  in  the  main,  with  discretion. 

Miss  Morgana  revealed  a light,  well- 
placed  voice  with  a pleasant,  youthful 
c.uality,  which  gained  in  warmth  as  the 
constraint  of  het  initial  appearance 
wore  off.  Mi.  De  Luca  was  heard 
again  in  his  familiar  impersonation  of 
Rigoletto,  Mr  Rothier  as  Sparafucile 
tnd  Miss  Perini  as  Maddalena.  Mr. 
iMoranzoni  was  at  the  conductor’s  desk. 


lew  Yoik,  theugh  tne  piece  itself  was 
written  five  years  ago,  and  was  re- 
vised as  to  its  last  movement  a year 
ago.  In  a note  as  to  its  character  the 
composer  mentions  its  ” light-hearted- 
ness,” and  compares  it  to  a.  conversa- 
tion between  two  friends,  a little  gar- 
rulous, in  which  rhythms,  American. 
Oriental  and  other,  arc  discussed;  and 
there  is  youth  in  the  air. 

The  music  fits  this  account  of  it ; it  is 
gay  ana  brilliant!  for  the  most  part,  and 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously;  sometimes 
a little  extravagant,  touened  with  the 
grotesque  and  h.gnly  colored;  not  with- 
out the  stopped  trumpets,  the  harp  and 
piano  glissandos,  the  glockenspiel  and 
the  castagnettes  that  add  such  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  so  much  of  today's 
music.  The  piano  pai  t is  likewise  bnl- 
|fu*-|  and  js  skilful  i.v  wjdttenl'or  the 


instrument,  and  ' M r!  Grainger  let  none 
of  its  b llianc.v  be  missed. 

, A[' • Carpenter  Is  here,  as  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  so  often  before,  fanciful, 

; ingenious,  full  of  invention  anti  sp  ak« 
a language  that  is  recognizably  his  own. 

ne  rhythms  that  he  mentions  are  many 
and  adeptly  used.  in  tne  f rst  in  co- 
ntent two  syncopations  of  ” rag  time  ” 

I are  unmistakably  and  cheerfully  in  evi- 
dence. and  one  still  stronger  in  tlie  slow  . 
1 movement,  where  tlie  first  theme  has 
a character  to  correspond.  The  piano  i 
has  a persistent  figure  long  repeated, 

( with  the  melody  in  the  'cellos.  In  the 
I second  theme  Mr.  Carpenter  becomes) 
more  serious;  he  writes  with  a touch  or 
, passion  and  harmonizes  richly.  Once 
more  the  mirthful  spirit  returns  in  the! 
fast  movement,'  and  intensified.  The 
rhythm  is  curious,  as  if  in  fine  heats, 
/and  tiie  melody  i miachevious.  A Va.i  z 
tune  intrudes  gaily;  there  is  a snatch 
1 of  ' ' Dixie  ” and  a whirling  end. 

This  music  is  of  a k no  to  win  sym- 
pathy even  from  the  si' most;  its  spirit 
is  insinuating,  its  brilliancy  warming, 
and  where  Mr.  Carpenter  has  let  him- 
self be  a little  serious,  ho  has  made  it 
worth  while.  Mr.  Grainger  played  the 
solo  part  with  great  gusto;  he  was 
much  applauded  and  sevei  al  times  re-S 
called.  Mr.  Carpenter  sat  in  one  of  the  j. 
boxes  to  hear  the  performance  and  was  - 
made  to  rise  and  accept  applause  for 
himself. 

Liszt's  “ Faust  ” symphony  is,  at  any 
,'rate,  better  music  than  his  “ Dante  ” 
symphony  that  was  heard  here  earlier 
in  the  season.  There  might  be  dispute 
las  to  whether  it  is  better  than  Tschai- 
kowsky's  ” Nutcracker  ” suite,  which 
followed  the  concerto,  and  carried  on 
in  some  manner  its  vein. 


Leopold  Godowsky  was  welcomed  in  i 
one  of  his  rare  appearances  yesterday  j 
at  tlie  Philharmonic’s  crowded  matinee 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  An  all-Tschaikowsky  ! 
program,  comprising  that  master's 
fourth  symphony,  first  pianoforte  con- 
certo and  “Slavic  March,”  recalled  the  | 
great  Russian  who  himself  had  stood  J 
on  this  stage  at  the  hall's  dedication. 
The  present  performance,  in  particular 
Mr.  Godowsky's  cool,  crisp  share  in  it, 
brought  back  something  of  that  simpler 
time,  an  " age  of  innocence  ” before 
New  York  had  yet  learned  to  listen  to 
! five  full  orchestras  and  a nationally 
famous^fean^aJl  in  one  Sunday. 

Michel  Piastro,  a violinist,  wnose 
powerful  tone  had  been  marked  in  sev- 
ral  recitals  here,  met  his  test  with 
orchestra  last  night  in  the  National 
Symphony’s  popular  concert  at  the  Hip- 
podrome. Under  Paul  Eisler’s  direction 
he  was  heard  in  Lalo's  so-called  “ Sym- 
phonie  Espagnole,”  well  suited  to  his 
< aim  style.  Mana  Zucca,  a young  song 
writer  and  pianist,  appeared  in  her  first 
large  work,  a piano  concerto  in  one 
movement,  and  there  were  orchestral 
excerpts  of  Weber,  Wagner  and  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

A pianoforte  concerto  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  a novelty  to  some 
1.500  at  last  night's  resumption  of 

ripular  concerts  there.  With  Xahan 
ranko’s  orchestra,  Philip  Gordon  was 
greeted  by  a hushed  audience  as  he 
olayed  Salnt-Sliens's  work  in  G minor. 
Glaudie  Muzio,  of  the  Opera,  wtio  has 
refore  appeared  in  these  popular  pro- 
grams downtown,  was  heard  in  an 
Aida  ” air,  as  was  Percy  Hemus  in 
baritone  songs  of  Bizet,  Lieurance  and 
Damrosch.  x. 

Harold  Bauer,  in  Saint-Skens’s  C 
minor  concerto,  No.  4,  gave  double  dis- 
tinction to  last  night's  Metropolitan  bill, 
adding  also  Liszt's  “ Fantasie  ” with 
[the  orchestra  under  Hageman.  Mme. 
(Destinn  sang  airs  from  Mozart's  “ Don 
JGiovanni  and  Tschaikowsky's  “Pique 
Dame  ” ; there  were  two  Puccini  favor-  ’ 
Ites  by  Miss  Sparks  and  “ Pagliacci  ” 
for  Morgan  Kingston. 

Walter  Gross,  a lad  of  11  years  with- 
out “ prodigy  ” frills,  played  a Haydn 
sonata  and  other  pieces  at  the  Princess 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  showed  a 
frank  liking  for  the  picturesque  " Indian 
of  MacDowell  and  a “ AVeeping-  1 
Willow  *’  by  Koscak  Yamada. 


The  novelty  on  the  programme  ; 

| 'given  bj'  the  New  York  Symphony  ; 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  ; 

I Aeolian  Hall  was  the  concertino  for., 

! piano  and  orchestra  by  the  American  I 
(composer  John  Alden  Carpenter  of  [ 
Chicago.  It  wa«  the  first  hearing  of, 
the  piece  in  New  York,  and  the  com- 
poser was  present  to  accept  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience.,  the  orches- 
tra and  the  conductor,  Walter  Dam-  r 
rosch.  Percy  Grainger  played  the  ' 
(piano  part,  and  he  was  a good  solec-  , . 
tion,  for  the  composi'ion  abound  :J  in 
a variety  of  rhythms,  afield  in  which 
he  revels. 

Beyond  its  infectious  orchestration, 
.involving  the  use  of  cymbals,'  t.  m- 
I be  urine,  castanets,  glockenspiel 
harp,  besides  the  usual  nstrumental 
[forces,  the  concertino,  lin  three  move-  , 
Smcnts,  had  little  to  commend  it  Its  I 
(themes  are  trivia],  and  the  whoh  ’ 
j thing  is  more  in  the  nature  of  “popu-  , 
jlar”  music.  It  was  well  played  by  j 
[both  the  orchestra  aqd  (Mr.  Grainger 
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filer’s  Drama  Sung  fort 
fecond  Time  in  Season 

it  Metropolitan;  Scenic i 
roblems  Solved  by  Urban 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel^ 
jjyWWS': : ’ ^nerrtMRFridfr'taTrion 
MJ.  Gatti  Dpened  the  third  week  of  j 
opefe. -at  the  Metropolitan  last  night 
witlf“Tristan  and  Isolda,’’  as  Wagner’s  | 
draatr'is  called  in  English.  Why  we  I 
do  8'ot  know.  Probably  because  the ! 
traj^lator  feared  that  if  the  heroine’s 
nafifD  were  - spelled  as  it  is  in  German 
somebody  might  pronounce  it  in  two 
syllables.  The  change  of  the  final 
vowlj,  however,  has  brought  it  to  pass 
thaiffcome  of  the  singers  say  “Isolday” 
andlsome  “Isoldah.’’  As  the  name  ex- 
ists! in  English  literature  it  was,  of 
couec,  impracticable,  for  it  could  not 
alwfcs  be  adjusted  to  the  music,  or 
tho  jjnusic  to  it  without  disturbance. 
Butlwe  did  not  set  out  to  indulge  in 
a discourse  on  tbe  names  of  the  im- 
mortal lovers.  What  was  uppermost 
in  #ttr  mind  in  making  a record  of 
Mr. ? Gatti’s  act  was  that  the  choice 
of  German  opera,  even  if  sung  in 
what  passes  for  English,  was  so  out 
of  lie  ordinary  as  to  seem  a bit  dar- 
I ing.s,  Time  was  when  Monday  niglit, 

| as  the  night  sacred  to  fashion,  was 
l • con&crated  to  “Faust”  and  “Romeo  et 
. Jyfigvtelt-snd  other  operas  in  which  the 
bolojfed  first  tenor  and  the  almost 
cquftlv  beloved  first  lady  could  glitter, 
or  ilh  which  understanders  of  operatic 
languages  could  recognize  “jamais  or 
“Io  I’amo”  and  go  home  happy.  True, 
thefe  came  a conjunction  of  circum- 
stances in  the  consulate  of  Maurice 
- Grao  when  he  dil  even  a more  coura- 
geo*. thing  than  Mr.  Gatti— he  openeu 
a sd*on  with  “Tristan  und  Isolde  m 
the  original  tongue.  There  was  no  re- 
volt'in  the  boxes  then;  there  was  no  re- 
volPlWt  night.  Fashion  was  out  in 
force  and  listened  respectfully,  though 
it  understood  only  the  music,  foregoing 
even  “I  love  you!”— which  phrase,  by 
the  way.fwe  believe  never  occurs  m the 
text.  Singular,  is  it  not? 

This  being  a second  performance 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
Mr  Urban’s  pictures.  He  has  com- 
posed now  ones  for  every  scene.  As 
usual  thg  architectural  features  have 
chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  Yseult  s 
i or  Isolda’s)  garden  is  only  suggested 
i—  ' ..i.tnl  in  Che  wines.  a tew 


vigor”  an  almost  Thas&llllHr  vigoi , 
fact,  domination  and  decisiveness.  She 
has  an  admirable  command  of  the 
mechanism  of  her  art ; a largo,  though 
not  always  a warm  tone,  a bow  arm  of 
sweeping  power  and  elasticity,  facility 
on  the  finger  board  and  precision  of 
intonation.  Nor  is  she  without  feeling 
for  some  of  the  subtler  qualities  of  sen- 
timent, though  these  seemed  less  promi- 
nent in  her  playing  yesterday  afternoon 
than  some  other  characteristics.  She 
showed  a well-defined  appreciation  of 
style  in  the  performance  of  a group  of 
pieces  by  eighteenth  century  Italian 
masters,  some  of  whose  names  are  not 
widely  familiar  here:  Tartini,  Nardini, 

Milandre,  Barbella,  Pugnani.  Her  play- 
ing of  Tartini's  variations  on  a theme  I 
by  Corelli  was  of  splendid  power,  as 
was  that  of  Krclslcr’s  familiar  arrange- 
ment of  Pugnanijs  Praeludium  and  Al- 
legro. 

In  Bach’s  unaccompanied  suite  in  B 
minor  Miss  Kennedy  displayed  a real  I 
authority  and  something  of  tbe  grand 
manner.  She  followed  this  with  Paga- 1 
nini’s  concerto  in  D and  with  a group  of 
| modern  titbits  bv  Nandor  Zsolt,  a Hun- 
garian composer  whose  name  is  a i 
strange  one  here : Zlmbalist,  Cyril  Scott 
and  Kreisler.  . It  was  amply  made  evl-  j 
dent  in  her  playing  that  Miss  Kennedy 
is  an  artist  of  stimulating  quality  whose  I 
participation  in  the  musical  life  of  New  I 
York  is  likely  to  give  it  interesting  con- 
tributions. 

in  Aeolian  Hall  n the  afternoon  Daisy 
Kennedy,  wife  of  Benno  Meiscivritsdh, 
the  pianist,  who  played  last  Saturday, 
■made  her  local  debut.  A BacJi  suite 
unaccompanied.  Paginin's  D Major  Con- 
certo and  two  groups  of  shorter  piece, 
old  and  modern,  comprised  her  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Kennedy  has  the  style 
and  the  musieianshlp  to  cope  with  the 
; above  selections,  but  her  faulty  intona- 
tion robbed  her  playing  of  the  requisite 
charm. 

The  evening  soloist  was  Manta  de  la 
Torre,  a Cuban  product  and  prize  win- 
ner, whose  talent  her  home  Government 
Is  championing.  She  has  studied  and 
appeared  abroad.  Last  night  she  pdayed 
the  Tartini  D Minor  Concerto  and  the 
Glazounow  Concerto  as  the  principal 
numbers. 

Miss  de  la  Torre  has  a nice  warm 
tone  that,  however,  wanders  from  the 
pitch  and  loses  its  quality  In  the  rapid 

pcLSSages.  Shp  hnura  prn  r**»fnl!v  nlova 
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She  bows  gracefully,  plays 
easily  and  in  free  style,  but  shows  a 
tendency  to  hurry  matters.  In  short, 
i hers  is  a talent  that  can  be  developed 
. with  profit. 

Marta  de  la  Torre,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Marta  de  la  Torre,  a girl  violinist  of 
dark  Spanish  type,  whom  the  Cuban 
Government  sent  as  student  to  Gevaert 
and  Cesar  Thomson  in  Brussels  some 


or  Isolda  si  garuen  is 

* “ in  the  wings,  a few  years  ago,  made  a local  debut  last 

by  trees  painted  in  .ne  wings  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  gave  a 

lilac  bushes  and  a.  few  pi  ~ tasteful  performance  of  Tartini’s  classic  I 


Iliac  OUBiiea  

vines  climbing  up  the  side  of  a castle, 
which,  With  its  porch,  fills  the  stage 
•And  the.  lovers  sing  their  praise  of 
Nirvana  seated  on  a bench  hewn  out 
if  the  castle  wall.  The  picture  is 
iffectivc,  but  the  music  of  the  open- 
nv  scene,  the  verbal  dalliance  with 
ustling  leaves  and  the  vanishing 
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D-minor  concerto,  then  attempted  with 
piano  a more  exacting  modern  one,  ■ 
Olazounow’s  Opus  82,  with  little  pieces 
arranged  by  Loeffler  and  Kreisler,  and 
Bazzlnl’s  Ronde  des  Lutins.  After  j 
many  Pan-American  pianists,  the  young  j 
Cuban  woman  was  the  first  fiddler  to! 
arrive  here  from  the  South,  and  while 
ustling  leaves  and  the  vanisningj  she  is  not  yet  a finished  artist,  her . 

the  hunt  would  freight  the  modest  Introduction  was  made  In  a hall : 
sounds  of  the  hunt  woum  8 suite(J  tQ  her  powers  and  bef0re  an  audi- 

atmosphere  of  a.  acene  J ‘ . ’ ‘ ence  of  evident  sympathy.  Emanuel 

Wagner  Intended  that  it  does  tnis.  Balaban  assisted  at  the  piano. 

The  scene  in  Brittany  is  well  con-  r-  • I 

ceived,  and  here  we  have  a right  royal  n . f Daisy  Kennedy  , 

old  tree  for  Tristram  to  die  under.  Debut  ot  Daisy  j 

but  Mr  Urban  found  no  solution  of  In  the  horde  of  violinists  which 
the  vexing  problem  of  the  ship  of  l jaeiuging  New  York  few  Possess  any  j 
the  first  act.  The  vessel  is  a stately  aisUncli0n.  Yesterday  a new  violinist, 

.,ne,  with  suggested  carvings  that  have-  one  who  has  an  individuality,  maae  i 
; he  strength  of  gracefulness  and  the.  h(>r  first  xew  York  appearance  at; 

gracefulness  of  strength,  though  an 
archeologist  might  get  up  a pretty 
quarrel  with  the  Teutonic  style  of  the 
ornamental  motives.  But  Yseult  s pavil-. 
ion  still , reaches  fi*om  starboard  gun- 
wale to  port,  and  is  of  such  monstrous 
heights  that  Tristram  at  the  helm  sees 
nothing  of  the  bow.  There  is  no  mast, 
but  shrojids.run  up  on  either  side  and, 
like  the  painted  flags  in  the  wings,  are 
obviously  fastened  to  nothing  at  all. 

But  the  picture  fills  the  eye  and  will 
serve.  The  anomalous  character  of 
the  outfit;  is  due  to  Wagner.  Ingenious 
efforts  have  been  made  by  theatrical 
artists  to  remedy  it.  but,  all  have 
proved  abortive.  Yseult  and  Brang- 
•ain  must  have  the  scene  to  them- 
elves  ekeept  when  the  maid  goes  tc 
ammon  ,the  knight.  Tristram  and  hi; 

-llows  must  not  be  visible  during  thd 

Ion"  scenes  in  which  they  are  inac- 
tive0 Continual  sight  of  them  would 
be  disturbing  to  the  action.  Let  nauti- 
ccl  critics  rave;  there  is  no  help  for 
The  play  is  the  thing,  not  its! 
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Daisy  Kennedy’s  Violin  Recital. 
Something  other  than  oneinorelnthe 
interminable  procession  of  violinists, 
takes  the  whole  season  to  pass  a 
■ _ point  in  Aeolian  Hail,  was  made  ( 

known  there  yesterday  in  the  first  ap-  j 
utaranee  of  Daisy  Kennedy.  She  is  o 
\ustialian  birth,  but  studied  in  Europe.  ; 
. , lms  recently  lived  in  England,  being  i 

i?  nrivate  life  Mrs.  Benno  Molseiwitsch. 
r\tiss‘K,nnedy  is  distinctly  an  artistic 
^.nalitv  bv  herself;  a player  of  great 


•,J  Aeolian  Hall  The  beautiful  Aus^j 
(tra'lian  girl.  Daisy  Kennedy,  who  in 
Private  life  is  Mrs.  Benno  Moisei  I 
wit  sell  is  well  known  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Her  first  appeanince 
, leads  one  to  believe  that  ®he  h 

K'k  .-me  is  great  a favorite  here  as  she 

Tho^unaccompanied  Bach  Suile  in 

I IF.  minor  proved  the  high  light  of 

violinist’s  programme,  and  she  stood 

the  test  admirably.  Exquisitely  rich 
tone  and  in  feeling  was  the  beau- 
{tiful  Sarabande;  the  Bourree  was 
played  with  splendid  energy  an, 

- rhythm  and  the  Presto  went  at  hair 
raising  speed.  Well-nigh  ^peccable 
• intonation  Is  one  of  Mme.  Kennedy  s 

° 1 Two  Kreisler  arrangements,  one  of 
them  by  Corelli,  the  other  the  Pug- 
in. Allegro,  were  among  Mme.  Ken- 
edy’s opening  numbers.  Less  we.l 
known  were  a Larghetto  of. 
a menuetto  of  Milandre.  and  a lul 
: lably  bv  Barbella.  The  Paganini  con- 

; , certo  proved  dull  although  the  ar- 
tist did  her  best  to  lend  it  vitality. 

• Dragonflies."  an  effective  hit,  flayed 
J with  sordino,  was  repeated.  It  was 
lone  of  two  numbers  by  Nandor  Zsolt. 
! Zimbalist’s  Hebrew _Song_  and  J>ance 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

Leopold  Stokowski  knows  how  to 
build  a programme;!  bis  scheme  last 
night  a£  Carnegie  Hall,  where  he 
conducted  the  third  coupcrt  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  ‘ was  brief 
and  well-contrasted:  Dvorak's  E 

j minor  symphony;  the  Brahm's  St. 

I Antoni  Chorale;  and  the  Tannhauser 
overture  and  Yc-nusberg  music — the 
so-called  Paris  version.  In  length 
and  variety  we  think  this,  an  excel- 
lent. examplar,  which  was,  of  course, 
conducted  without  score  by  the 
astonishing  and  versatile  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski. We  say,  “of  course.”  be- 
cause} with  the  possible  exception  of 
Toscanne — Arthur  Nikisch  being| 

Prons  concours — no  ohe  of  ihbt 
younger  men  has  such  an  amazing] 
memory  as  the  popular  blind  baton- 
wielder  from  the  City  on  the  Dela-! 
ware  and  Schuylkill  a*hd  Wissahiskon! 
Creek. 

From  tbe  “New  World"  symphony 
is  beginning  to  sound  $>ld  and  very 
stale.  Its  bare  ribs  are  bleaching*  in 
the  shrewd  wind  of  the  stiyy  young 
century.  The  Melting  Pot  of  Ameri-j 
, ca  has  not  melted  away  its  un-Ameri-t 
can  atmosphere:  Czech,  German  and 
Russian.  The  essential  shallowness! 
of  this  music,  its  lack  of  personal 
profits,  its  insincerity,  not  to  say 
oroginality,  shows  plainer  at  every 
performance.  It  was  over-praisedl 
and  over-puffed  at  its  birth — which 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  vari-f 
..ous  times  in  several  cities.  It  is  high 
time  the  old-fashioned  work  was 
shelved,  say,  for  ten  years.  " Then  dts 
resurrection  might  prove  a ghastly 
surprise  for  its  present  admirers. 

A mosaic,-' cunningly  fashioned,  of | 
of  other  men’s  music,  thi|  symphony  I 
contains  one  pretty  movement.,  the| 
Lango,  tho'U'gh  it  lacks  the  profound 
emotional  fibre  of  Brahms.  And  thenj 
the  quotations!  They  leap  to  the  earj 
from  that  motto,  borrowed  from 
Schubert  and  handled  a la  Tchaikov- 
.sky — also  in  an  E minor  symphony,! 
tthe  Russian's  fifth — to  the  apparition, 
of  Venus  with  her  cKmlblng  arpeggios ) 
in  the  last  allegro,  just  aifter  that; 
vigorous  and  slightly  vulgar  Roe-; 
down;  even  there  Dvorak  patterned 
after  the  finale  of  the  aforesaid 
Tchaikowski  work.  The  opening  fig- 
ure in  the  Scherzo  is  a quotation  un- 
abashed from  Beethoven’s  ninth  sy»- 
1 phony.  Pure  Schubert  pops  up  in  tTrel 
j trio.  In  none  of  the  movements  is 
there  largeness  of  utterance;  true 
symphonic  utterance^  To  the  presents 
' writer  Dr.  Dvorak,  many  years  ago, 
criticized  Peter  Schaikowsky,  fort 
whom  he  cherished  a dislike.  Accard- 
ing  to  his  judgment  the  Russian 
wrote  orchestral  suites  which  he 
called  symphonies.  Now,  there  is  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  this  criticism.! 
“Neither  the  Russian  nor  the  Bohe-j 
mian  composer  was  a master  in  tonial 
architecture.  Brahms  was  t'heir  mas- 
ter at  every  point,  and  to  give  Dvorak  I 
due  ci’edit,  he  was  the  Jisst  to  ac- 
knowledge the  enormous  'superiority' 
of  Bbahms  over  himself.  There  is! 
much  tinsel  and  thunder  in  Dvorak.  I 
Dvorall  is  melodic  and  tempera- 
mental. But  his  memory  was  too  re- 
ceptive. Wagner  is-'nis  King  Charles 
head.  He  can’t  dodge  him;  even  the  | 
Valkyrie  cry  is  overheard  in  this  | 
symphony.  The  real  Dvorall  is  to  be  j 
found  in  his  Husitzka  overture,  in  j 
his  charming  Scherzo  aapriccoso,  in 
his  Slavic  dances  and  song3.  ■ He  had  | 
color  and  rhythm  and  he  was  a bit 
of  a barbarian  when  he  let  loose. 
But  the  year’s  haven't  treated  him  I 
well;  even  his  much  praised  ot-ches- 
i tration  sound  thin  aud  drab  nowa- 
■j  days.  Mr.  Stokouskf  has  made  ofj 
[this  symphony  a war  horse.  He  I 
eonducts  it  conamore  and  languish- 
inglv.  After  the  Largo  from  which 
tho-  saccharine  dripped,  you  expected 
a box  of  Huyler's  with  each  move- 
ment. The  public,  however,  swal- 
lowed the  sentimental  bait,  hook  a.nd; 
’’  Then  followed  the  Brahms! 


T-m arions'by 

^ithmw^^h°  Mr?^StokowsW  flMshes  and 
showed  his  fondness  for  the  finest-spun 
s!fiteofSThls  ‘manner  of  treatment  on 

was^a  Uttle  damped  byBythe  deliberate 

f,|,  in  the  el. hed  the  een_ 

SSi“2  t,S»«ht «.  .h. 


1t'mnosbeeWaS  Tem°  somethl^  a°  little 
mischievous,  or  a touch  of  malice  In 

theU  flfst*  act  o7*Twnh*uwM^  on 

I with  Dvorak  s symphony? 

I Wagner's  sirens  have  always^uggvsted 

1 mentSCl  When  ihey  are  really  heard  by 

« a^en^u.^»8 

fteefntV°u^^“n  £S?d.aSWo». 

memory. 

letz  quartetsopening. 

Applauded  in  Its  Chamber  Music! 

Concert  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

The  Letz  Quartet  opened  last  evening 
.at  Aeolian  Hall  its  fourth  season  of 
chamber  music,  a field  which  at  present 
it  shares  with  the  Flonzaleys.  and  to 
which  U brings  the  artistic  services  of 
Hanz  Letz.  formerly  with  the  Khe'Eels’  j 
and  of  Sandor  0f%”£ 

who”  proved*  to  polsess  a t'one  of  agree- 

gs  Efifsi'  ar.Tir’iSj 

S^^ErS^ohlTanyiithe  exce^.enias- 

A minor  Mr.  Letz  and  his  associates 

"Sly  Ldi.ud.d  '.y .. 

U would  seem  hardly  necesaarytobar 

& tsas  ! 

ly * warr a n t a bltf^ "so  long  to  exclude  half 
new  ensemble. 

Peruvian  Contralto 

Heard  at  the  Aeolian 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

CONSIDERABLY  less  buxom  thwi 
U a year  ago»  Marguerite  D* 
Alvarez,  Peruvian  contralto,  for 
whom  Oscar  Hammersteln,  Infatu- 
ated with  her  art,  was  said  to  have 
embarked  on  his  costly  adventure  In 
London,  gave  lavishly  of  her  su- 
perb voice  and  her  flaming  temper- 
ament yesterday  afternoon  to  an 
extremely  responsive  audience  as- 
sembled in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Very  wisely,  however,  she  put  a 
curb  on  her  emotions  and  refrained 
from  tearing  passion  to  tatters  as 
she  did  last  season  In  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  was  as  difficult  to  resist 
the  appeal  of  her  richly  resonant 
and  powerful  voice  as  it  was  to  with- 
stand the  potency  of  her  dram- 
atically tense  and  forceful  delivery. 
Vitalized  :by  l.er  persuasive  person- 
ality,  even  such  a trivial  piece^  of 
music  as  Easthope  Martins  All 
For  You.”  struck  home. 

But  Mme.  D’  Alvarez  wore  too 
insistently  the  buskin  of  tragedy. 
The  quality  of  her  tone,  the  modu- 
lations of  her  voice  and  her  ac- 
cents. tugged  at  the  heart-strings 
not  only  in  selections  dripping  with 
pathos,  but  also  in  those  couched 
in  a lighter  vein.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  listener  seemed  to  discover 
behind  her  apparent  spontaneity 
something  artificial,  theatrical, 
strained.  Reiteration  is  apt  to  de- 
stroy illusion. 

The  singer  had  the  able  and  spm- 
pathetlc  assistance  at  ’the  piano  of 
Walter  Golde, 


all. 


lyu.Ha.tHmB,  anti  whilo  they  -were  pul-u 
tubed  to  artificiality  iu  the  reading; 
one  bu-  revealed  the  difference  be! 
tween  ft  muelefU  thlnket  und  a )oj 
mantle  improviser,  not  fit  to  unlutct 
I tho  musical  shoes  of  his,  great  counj 
tryman,  Bed  rich  Hinetana. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


O Gotgcttia! 


Sebastian  Bach 


Respighi 

Scambatl 

. .Wolf-Ferral 


Tu  Pc'  Proprio  Come  un  Fiore. 

Rlspetio  n* jjj 

Wollesley  Cox 

The**  Butterfly  * is"  in  hove  Wit*  t*.  CoT 

Slbeltua 

Tb.e  Tr*7  J Coleridge  Taylor 

Life  and  Deato f 


9 Rhene  Baton 

Rhcne  Baton 


i \ proved  °to  b'e^pleasinf.  and  so  was 
i Cyril  Scott’s  melodious  and  commend- 
sblv  short  lullaby,  which  waa  encored. 
Kreisler  and  ended  the  pro 

gramme,  his  Tambourin  Chinols  be- 
fnc  the  last  number.  There  were  en- 
' e wes  of  course,  and  the  audience 
i would  gladly  have  heard  still  others. 
, , Doubtless  there  will  he  P'C”7whrt  is 
! 1 opportunities  to  hear  an  artist 
1 1 so  agreeable  to  both  ear  and  eye. 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

At  the  third  concert  which  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  contributed  to  the 
I New  York  musical  second  last  evening 
In  Carnegie  Hall  Mr.  Stokowski  offered 
a program  that  seems  in  these  days  con- 
servative. It  was  made  up.  at  all 
events,  of  music  thoroughly  familiar : 
'Dvorak’s  Symphony  "From  the  New 
World  ” ; Brahms’s  Variations  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn,  called  the  " Chorale 
St  Antoni.’’  and  the  Overture  and| 
Vcnusberg  music  from  the  Paris  version 
of  Wagner’s  "Tannhliuser. 

The  playing jof  the  svmuhonv  as  welll 


Au  Desert ;•••••" 

! Serenade  Melaneholiq  — .Debussy 

! iVSrSl  Pr, digue”) . . . .Debussy 

F.  Pedrell  1 

SeguldUUs  v rcdre11 

F.l  Columplo... . . . Matiue!  Pe  Fall* 

Remraru'd^ev.ue-  (Iron,  "Carmen” >t 

Tic-  poiformaricc  or  ine  . 

Dvorak  -lymphony  might  be  the  - 

of  considcr.abl-  discussion  were  U 
to  lend  anyvvlierc.  Mr.  Stowkowski .had 
his  own  notions  about  the  tempi0 
composition  and  about  Its  general  char- 
actei-.  Of  course  (barring  thr«  or  four 
bad  tcthnlcal  slips)  the  berfoinuinc 
was  one  of  much  finish  and  great 


ai 

clarity.  But  iiiwltily  U ivaS  Just  a litth 
; too  elegant.  Something  of  the  Immense- 
vigor  of  the  composition  was  missing. 
But  Mr.  Stokowski's  admirers,  who  are 
legion,  will  not  believe  it  possible  that 
|he  could  be  mistaken  about  anything  in 
the  department  of  tempo.  So  those  who 
.are  mute  observer's  of  tire  deeds  of 
llieroes  should  write  only  glorification 

I H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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MUSIC 

By  James  Gibbons  Huncker 


By 

i' 

There  was  an  intimation  in  these 
I columns  some  time  ago  that  with  the 


j DEAR  OLD  FAUST  AGAIN. 

I Notwithstanding  the  critical  hulla- 
baloo raised  last  week  over  Boito's 
complex  machinery-  for  the  Goethe 


*<  aphony 

dious  setting  and  the  more  preteri- 


Iwhich  are  to  be  given  this  season  the 
Iduty  of  a reviewer,  outside  of  preserv- 
ling  a record  of  incidents  and  comment- 
ling  on  works  new  to  the  current  list, 
I might  well  be  limited  to  an  occasional 
I discussion  of  the  interpretation  of  a 
Ifamiliar  work  at  the  hands  of  this  or 
|tho  other  conductor. 

Such  an  occasion  was  offered  last 
I night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  when  the  Phila- 
I delphia  Orchestra  came  before  a local 
I audience  for  the  third  time  this  season. 

A circumstance  which  has  not  been 
referred  to  in  this  journal  heretofore 


tious  composition  seems  only  a 
curious  experiment  by  comparison. 
Age  hasn't  staled  the  beloved  opera, 
which  was  sung  for  the  first  time  this 
season  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  The  cast,  with  a single 
exception,  was  familiar  and  a favorite 
one:  Farrar,  Martinelli,  Whitehlll. 

Albert  Wolff  conducted.  But  isn’t 
Faust  like  Hamlet,  Inasmuch  as  no 
one  of  ordinary  competence  can  fail 
in  it?  And,  like  Carmen,  its  presenta- 
tion by  the  Metropolitan  manage- 
ment is  always  a brilliant  and  satis- 
fying spectacle  even  if  there  are 


may  first  be  mentioned:  the  visiting  or-  shortcomings  on  the  lyrical  side;  in- 
ganization  lias  thi3  year  enlisted  a ,jee(j  if  the  truth  be  told,  Faust, 
larger  clientele  and  one  of  finer  musi-  Alda’  and  Carmen  are  the  three  stand- 
cal  character  than  any  of  the  local  bys  Q{  the  repertory.  They  never  pall 
orchestras.  Its  audiences  are  become  Qn  the  pubiic  anci  while  we  welcome, 
like  in  number  and  kind  to  those  which  n clamor  for,  such  exotics  as 
were  long  attracted  to  the  vast  music-  “Mefistofele,”  yet  for  steady  operatic 


room  of  the  Boston  Orchestra.  An  in- 


--w-  „„„ij  i diet  “Faust”  is  more  satisfactory, 

quirv  into  the  reason  for  this  would,  . Nj,turally  enough(  with  the  progress 
we  fear,  result  in  disclosures  the  ^ | tlme  the  work  is  in  ever  danger  of 
verse  of  flattering  to  New  Yorks  con-  j 
ductors,  if  not  necessarily  to  its  sym-  j 
phonic  institutions.  It  is  become  evi-  j 
dent  that  while  the  conductors  are  ] 


satisfied  with  “good  enough”  perform-  j 
anees,  there  are  many  lovers  of  or-  j 
chestral  music  who  think,  with  a recent  | 
British  essayist,  that  a garment  cannot  j 
be  clean  enough  to  pass  muster  unless  1 
it  be  as  perfectly  and  wholly  clean  as 
it  can  be  made.  We  have  better  fabrics  I 
I than  those  woven  into  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  at  least  two  of  our  bands, 
bub  our  leaders  seem  to  be  less  fastidi- 
ous about  their  disclosure  than  Mr. 

| Stokowsky. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  we  are 
prone  to  detect  delicate  flavors  in  for- 
eign fruit  brought  to  us  at  intervals 
which  we  do  not  find  in  our  perhaps 
too  familiar  growths,  But  to  offset  this 
there  is  the  civic  pride  of  a great  me- 
] tropolis  which  hesitates  to  damit  that  it 
j can  be  outdone  in  any  field  of  endeavor 
and  that  spirit  of  devotion  to  leaders 
which  has  resulted  in  giving  us  a 
plethora  where  fewer  things  and  better 
would  more  greatly  advantage  us.  In- 
stead of  a one-souled,  Whole-souled 
body  of  music  lovers  we  have  cliques 
and'  parties,  prejudices  and  jealousies 
which  are  costly  to  music’s  patrons 
and  detrimental,  at  least  not  helpful, 
to  musical  culture.  Besides  there 
seems  to  he  too  much  concert-giving 
to  admit  of  adequate  preparation. 

In  this  respect  botn  of  the  orchestras 
vfhieh  visit  us  have  an  advantage  over  ; 
the  local  bands.  The  music  which  they  j 
play  for  us  has  been  studiously  pre-  ! 
i pared  for  performances  in  their  homes, 

I and  when  they  come  to  New  York  the 
■ players  put  forth  special  efforts  and 
give  us  the  best  that  is  in  them.  We 
know  that  to  be  true,  for  we  heard 
many  concerts  in  Boston  in  the  /lays 
| of  Gericke  and  Nikisch,  and  they  never 
reached  the  high  standard  which  they 
maintained  in  New  York.  But  these 
| are  generalities,  and  we  must  become 
specific. 

The  programme  of  last  night’s  con- 
cert comprised  Dvorak's  symphony 
“From  the  New  World,”  Brahms’s  vari- 
ations on  a theme  by  Haydn  and  the 
overture  and  bacchanalian  ballet  scene 
| from  Wagner’s  “Tannhauser? — familial- 
music,  all  of  it.  The  symphony,  in-  | 
deed,  is  become  so  worn  by  frequent  j 
usage  that  it  would  be  threadbare  ; 
were  it  made  of  more  perishable  stuff. 
We  do  not  see  why  the  orchestras  I 
should  not  play  it  without  the  help  of 
the. printed  page.  It  calls  up  memories 
of  Berlioz’s  story  about  the  Mendels- 
sohn concerto,  which  the  pianofortes 
played  as  soon  as  their  Tailboards  were 
raised,  without  waiting  for  the  fingers 
of  the  Conservatory  pupils. 

But  it  did  not  sound  hackneyed  last  ! 
night  because  Mr.  Stokowsky  invited, 
nay  compelled,  us  to  observe  more  i 
than  its  surface  beauties.  He  dis-  j 
closed  the  ruddy,  opulent  life  which 
courses  through  all  its  veins,  the  ex- 
quisite organisms  out  of  which  its 
palpitant  body  is  compounded,  and  this  i 
he  did  not  so  much  by  applying  j 
analytical  methods  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  work  of  a suraeon’s 
scalpel  as  by  arousing  the  keener, 
clearer,  vision  of  the  listeners  and 
stimulating  their  receptivity. 

Not  all  that  he  did  in  this  work  or 
in  the  noble  composition  by  Brahms 
| was  admirable.  Too  often  he  discov- 
, ered  himself  as  a mere  seeker  for 
effects,  telling  effects,  whether  legiti- 
mate or  meretricious.  Therein  he  is 
disappointing.  He  pursues  a diminu- 
I endo  until  the  tone  becomes  attenuate 
I to  the  vanishing-  point,  and  also  fre- 
I quently  until  the  very  thing  that  he  is 
I striving  for  is  marred  by  the  incapacity 
I of  the  players  to  achieve  it  because  of 
(defective  material.  There  were  several 
(disturbing  slips  of  the  horns  last  night 
flwhich  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
[that  he  was  exacting  too  much  from  the 
(players.  His  ability  to  present  a pure, 
(plastic  line  is  bis  strength;  his  ten- 
Idency  to  preciosity  his  weakness.  But  I 
it  was  an  inspiriting  concert. 
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becoming  conventionalized,  But  give 
tis  an  all-star  cast,  as  Grau  used  to, 
and  then  watch  the  box  office.  That’s 
about  the  only  new  thing  we  can 
write  concerning  "Faust.” 

The  performance  was  respectable, 
though  not  inspiring.  The  moral 
polioe  of  the  dispensation  would 
never  raid  such  a garden  scene.  The 
only  thing  inchuste  in  it  was  the 
vocal  intonation  and  even,  that  was 
partly  platonic.  The  dominating  fig- 
ure throughout  was  Clarence  White- 
hill,  whose  Mephlsto  is  in  the  high 
artistic  plane  of  his  wonderful  Kllng- 
som  Kurvenal.  A.  sinister,  sophis- 
tcucated  Devily,  above  all,  an  ironic 
Devil.  But  always  a gentleman; 
which  is  a consoling  thought  for 
those  who  are  preparing  to  shuffle 
[off  our  mortal  coil,  yet  who  fear  the 
promisenousness  of  paradise.  He 
sung  the  “Golden  Calf’  magnificent- 
ly. Mr.  Dinisk  was  indisposed  and 
the  valentine  was  agreeably  sung  by 
Mr.  Laurenti,  who  is  the  possessor 
of  a light  baritone,  well  cultivated 
and  tastefully  used.  But  his  acting 
' is  restrained.  Martinelli  was  not  in 
his  best  vocal  condition.  He  has 
| never  been  a remarkable  Faust.  He 
was  gorgeously  arrayed  and  looked 
as  if  he  were  going  to  a masquerade 
ball  of  the  Yelks. 

Miss  Farrar  didn’t  have  her  Mar- 
guerite voice  with  her;  we  believe 
she  left  it  in  heT  dressing  room.  She 
is  past  the  ingenue  age,  the  age  of 
trills,  doulad^s  and  top  tones  and 
winning  Bmiles.  The  color  of  her 
voice  and  'her  waist  line  tell  their 
, tale.  She  knows  it  and  no  doubt 
loathes  the  sweet,  supine  heroine,  not 
Goethe's  but  the  simpering  girl  of  the 
French  librettists.  She.  dressed  like 
a chatelaine,  not  a village  maiden. 
“The  King  of  Thule”  romance  she 
went  through  with  religious  sincerity, 
but.  after  the  jewel  aria  we  reluc- 
tantly dragged  ourself  from  the  audi- 
torium. We  adore  Geraldine  and  ad- 
mire the  rare  musical  intelligence 
which  can  cover  so  many  vocal 
shortcomings;  but  there  was  no  need 
swallowing  the  entire  box  of  candy 
to  discover  the  caramels.  And  in  th? 
lobby  we  ran  into  the  arms  of  Man- 
ager  Gatti-Casazza.  The  rest  is  in  j 
musical  parlance,  always  silence. 


PIANIST  MAKES  DEBUT. 

Miss  Constance  McGlinchee,  a young 
pianist  from  Eastern  Massachusetts,, 
gave  her  first  recital  here  yesterday  in 
■Aeolian  Hall.  Her  performance  was 
such  as  to  lead  the  listener  to  question 
why  she  was  led  to  give  a recital  here. 
In  Franck's  prelude,  choral  and  fugue 
and  Schnumann’s  "Etudes  Symphon- 
iques”  she  disclosed  a limited  knowledge 
of  thematic  clarity  and  nicety  of  phras- 
ing, and  as  for  the  first  essential  of  all 
•musical  performance,  the  rhythmic 
sense,  there  was  little.  She  played  with 
a bpautiful  piano  tone  and  some  technic, 
also  sentiment ; but  these  qualities,  un- 
fortunately do  not  suffice  for  pubiic  ap- 
pearance. i 


Constance  McGlinchee  Makes  Debut. 

Constance  McGlinchee,  a pianist  from 
Boston,  where  she  studied  with  the  la.te 
Carlo  Buonamici.  and  is  said  to  have 
appeared  In  Georges  Longy's  concerts  of 
chamber  music,  made  her  New  York  de- 
but in  recital  yesterday  at  Aeojian  Hall. 
She  Is  technically  proficient,  not  without 
nerveus  slips,  as  If  less  accustomed  to 
solo  playing:  she  has  taste  also,  though 
a certain  hardness  of  style  was  perhaps 
heightened  by  her  choice  of  Franck's 
prelude,  chorale  and  fugue,  and  Schu- 
mann's symphonic  studies.  There  were 
lighter  pieces  in  conclusion  by  Debussy, 
Jongen  and  Schloezer. 


At  two  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  performances  were  given  to 
four  symphonies,  two  symphonic  poems 
and  a suite.  The  audiences  were  quite 
distinct  .in  composition  and  character, 
however;  though  that  of  the  after- 
noon, which  heard  three  symphonies  by7 
Beethoven,  may  have  felt >that  the  pro- 
gram wits  somewhat  ponderous,  it  was 
upheld  by  the  feeling  that  it  was  par- 
ticipating in  an  act  of  commemorative 
celebration;  for  the  concert  was  the 
Symphony  Society’s  contribution  to  the  , 
musical  exorcises  which  have  been 
planned  in  honor  of  the  loOt.h  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  master  who  ; 
(brought  the  symphonic  form  to  per-  i 
Lection,  and  also,  as  some  think,  to  its  | 
Ifinal  culmination. 

Boston  Orchestra  Heard. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Orches- 
tra, which  gave  the  evening  concert, 
knew  nothing  of  Beethoven,  but  paid  its 
tribute  to  Brahms  (his  spiritual 
brother),  Maurice  Ravel,  Richard 
Strauss  and  Ottorio  Respighi,  the  last 
a gifted  member  of  the  coterie  of  lat- 
ter-day Italian  musical  impressionists. 

The' symphonies  which  Walter  Dam- 
J rosch  selected  as  illustrative  of  the 
' master  who  will  occupy  the  minds  of 
concertgoers  largely  during  the  next 
j few  weeks  were  the  first,  fifth  and  sev- 
enth. though  they  were  not.  presented 
in  that  order,  Mr,  Damrosch  having 
aimed  evidently  at  sounding  a jubilant 
(note  at  the  end,  with  the  triumphal 
land  triumphant  march  of  the  symphony 
in  C minor. 

) This  work  and  the  seventh  of  its 
kind  had  already  beeen  heard  in  the 
present  season.  More  Significant,  from 
a historical  point  of  view,  was  the  first 
in  C major,  which  'is  offered  to  the 
public,  we  should  say.  about  once  in  a 
decade.  It  fitted  well  into  tne  histori- 
cal scheme  which  Mr.  Damrosch  is 
pursuing  in  a special  series  of  con- 
certs, for  it  bridges  the  gap  between 
Haydn  ai)d  Mozart  and  the  strongly 
individual  Beethoven,  as  ho  disclosed 
himself  first  in  the  “Eroiea.” 

It  is,  moreover,  the  oldest  orchestral 
work  cf  the  composer  which  has  sur- 
vived in  the  concert,  rooms  of  the 
world,  and  its  only  still  sentient  pred- 
ecessors arc  two  pianoforte  concertos, 
some  pianoforte  sonatas  and  chamber 
compositions.  Its  speech  has' much  of 
the  idiom  of  Haydn,  more  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  idiom  of  Mozart,  but 
tito  triowing  eye  of  Beethoven  looks 
out  ”f  every  movement. 

■ Comprises  a Minuet 
Its  third  section  is  called  a minuet, 
but  the  jocose,,  madcap  spirit  of  the 
scherzo  has  already  touched  its  meas- 
ures The  symphony  was  certainly 
conceived  and' largely  written  down  be- 
fore the  year  1800,  when  it  was  first 
performed,  for  Beethoven  was  slow  of 
production  and  the . theme  oi  the 
scherzo  was  used  by  him  in  a German 
daned  written  for  a ball  in  the  Ridottb 
room  several  years  before  the  sym-  p ■ 
nhonv  was  brought  out.  _ . . |G 

' Mr  Damrosch  had  the  singular  in-;, 
troduction  to  the  iinrle  "loved  solo  by;. 


] lane,  by  strenuous  effort  to  avbid  the 
' obvious. 

It  is  a pitiful  cry  this:  “Save  me 
from  being  as  other  music  is  -natural, 
unqualifiedly  ingratiating  and  lovely!” 
But  the  immortelles  which  hang  on 
Couperin’s  tomb  are  of  that  kind.  The 
hothouse  blooms  of  Ravel  will  not  live 
so  long. 

Respighi’s  symphonic  poem  “Fon- 
tano  li  Roma”  wa.j  played  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Socij^y  in 
February,  1919.  A pretty  poetiiml  con- 
ceit lies  at  its  base — the  composer 
gives  musical  expression  to  the  senti- 
ments and  visions  evoked  by  his  con- 
templation of  four  famous  fountains  in 


the  ancient  city  of  Italy  ‘ at  the  hours, 
he  says,  “when  their  character  is  most 
in  harmony 'with  the  surrounding  land- 
.-capc  or  in  which  their  beauty  appears 
most  impressive  to  the  observer. 

So  we  have  the  fountain  o£  Vaiie 
i Giulia,  a pastoral  picture,  cattle  pass- 
ling  and  disappearing  in  the  mists  of 
the  Roman  dawn;  the  Triton  fountain:  ( 
Naiads  and  tritons  called  together  by; 
summons  from  the  conch-shell  horns, 
(disporting  themselves  in  the  jets  oi 
water  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  a triumphant 
(procession  of  Neptune  over  the  water  s 
surface  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  sea- 
horses. fqllowed  by  a cohort  of  sirens 
1 and  tritons;  the  Fountain  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  a vision  of  sunset  and  evening 
twilight,  passing  into  night,  tolling 
bells,  twittering  birds,  rustling  leaves, 
sounds  steeped  in  sweet  melancholy, 
vanishing  into  silence. 

The  music  differentiates  itself  from 
that  of  some  of  Respighi’s  fellows; 
heard  recently  in  being  something  more 
than  color.  There  is  beauty  of  line  and 
phrase  as  well. 

Old  devices  are  used,  of  coure.  A sus- 
tained high  tone,  which  pictures  the 
Star  of  the  East  in  Liszt’s  ‘ Christus, 
silence  and  twilight  in  D Indy  s Day 
on  the  Mountain,”  the  bleak  stretches 
of  the  Russian  steppes  in  Borodin  s 
symphonic  poem,  here  tells  us  oi  day  n 
and  fading  eve.  There  is  much  of  those 
| vague  tangled  sounds  and  vagrant 
dissonant  chords,  covered  by  ,a  baiJe,  of 
I instrumental  color,  for  which  Schu- 
i mann  found  the  word  in  ‘ Traumes- 
! wirren,”  but  there  are  also  thematic  m- 
j vention  and  poetical  thought. 


his  concertin'-' stor.  A dubious 
Why  not.  follow  Beethoven  aoi.  porm.t 
all  the  first  violins  :<  make  that  nes.--, 
tating  approach  to  the  effervescent  | 
tune  into. which,  after  a moment,  they; 
dash  with  such  gayety? 

Time  was  when  the  little  mtroduc-  ( 
tion  was  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  j 
the  composer.  One  German  conducto*.  muait 
near  to  him  in  time,  omitted  it  in  per- j Havel’s  choice  of  his  name:  l 
formance'.  fearing  that  it  would  pro-  , \tombcauf  We  give  it  up.  A? 

nature-  of  Ravel’s  music,  H 


voke  derision. 


We  pass  from  the  gallows  lo  the 
grave  in  taking  up  the  novelty  on 
last  night's  programme.  “Le  Tom- 
beau  de  Couperin” — “The  Tomb  of 
Couperin”  is  its  title,  and.  its  com- 
poser is  the  futurist,  Joseph  Maurice 
Ravel  of  Paris,  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent of  a musical  vinegar  factory. 
Originally  this  was  a suite  for  the 
piano  in  six  numbers,  dedicated  to  the  . 
memory  of  officers  and  soldiers,  com-  i 
panrons  of  Ravel,  who  are  now  in  their  j 
graves.  But  apart  from  these  "in- , 
memoryofs”  and  the  tomb  title,  theie 
is  nothing  funereal  about  this  suite,  j 
On  the  contrary  it  consists  in  its . 
orchestral  version  of  four  numbeis 
which  are,  apart  from  the  Prelude,  j 
old  dances — a Forlane,  a Menuet.  ana 
a Rigaudon.  Concerning  these  dances  ; 
Philip  Hale,  who  is  an  erudite  scholar 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
journalists  of  the  day,  gives  in  his 
programme  hook  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  it  must  have  taken  him 
hours  to  gather  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  But  with  all  his  wit  and 
wisdom  he  cannot  explain  the  title 
or  Ravei’s  piece.  He  calls  it  fantastic. 
It  certainly  is:  and  foolish,  too. 

The  Couperins  were  a numerous 
French  musical  family,  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  Bachs.  Francois 
was  the  greatest  of  them.  He.  too,  , 
wrote  pieces  with  fancy,  fantastic 
titles  that  had  little  to  do  with  the 
music  he  composed;  hence,  perhaps. 

- ' ' but  why 

s for  the 


Mr.  Monteux’s  program  in  the  eve-,  course,  the  Usual  mixture 


j nature 

jvir.  iuuincu  . .-i  ij ■ - — — ---  - f j S 

nine  consisted  of  Brahms’s  Symphony 7 in  ; 

E minor.  Ravel’s  “Le  Tombeau  de  Cou-  | * 
perin Respighi's  “Fountains  of  Rome, 
and  SH-uusF.  “Til  LucnspvegeU 
Msrrv  Pr  inks.”  The  Gaston  conduct  >• 
on  his  first  visit  chan  ..ed  his  program 
because  another  conductor  had  a few 
days  before  performed  the  symphony 
| which  he  had  planned  -o  play. 

He  was  placed  in  tne  same  dilemma 
again  last  night,  for  Mr.  Stokowski 
) chose  the  Brahms  symphony  as  the 
war-horse  of  his  second  invasion  oi 
New  York.  The  temptation  to  compare 
i the  two  performances  is  strong,  but 
must  be  resisted.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
I that  there  was  meticulous  nicety  in  tne 
performance  of  the  Philadelphians, 
in  that,  of  the  Bostonians. 


is,  of 
of  sweet, 

sour,  and  bitter,  as  in  a grapefruit, 
though  not  .so  judiciously  blended.  Its 
most  engaging  feature  is  the  use  oi 
the  oboe  in  suggesting  a content  use  or 
bagpipe.  We  liked  best  the  whirling 
Prelude  in  12-16  lime.  The  Forlane  is 
stupid  music;  i'.  does  not  suggest  the 
giddy  tarantella n pace,  or  the  rowing 
of  an  oar  associated  with  the  name. 
The  Menuet  is  graceful  and  charming, 
and  in  the  Rigaudon  the  bagpipe  sug- 
gestions again  give  pleasure.  .1  na 
piece  was  admirably  played  by  M. 
Monteux  and  his  men:  much  bettei. 
las  was  to  be  expected,  than  the  giaic 
fourth  symphony  of  Brahms,  which 
opened  the  concert. 


virility  in  that  of  the  BostOfuans. 

Charm  in  Ravel’s  Music 
| The  Ravel  suite,  a novelty,  was  a 
transcription  of  four  pieces  from  a set 
of  six  dedicated  by  the  composer  to 
1 companions  in  arms  who  were  killed  in 
the  war  The  forms  were  archaic;  the 
1 spirit  of  the  pieces,  by  whhh  we  mean 
the  melodic,  harmonic  and  mstru- 
| mental  expression,  was  modern.  Cou- 
perin is  an  archaic  composer,  hue  fi  is 
! ballet  suites  are  delightfully  fresh  and 
; lovely.  . . 

There  is  much  ciiarni  in  Ravel’s  music 
I also  when  not  married,  as  in  the  Foy- 


METROPOIJTA.N  OPERA  HOUSE— Triple 

prepentinfi  -'Cavallerta  Rustlcana.  u 

Carillon  Magiro''  and  “I>  Oracoto.  By 

members  or  the  Metropolitan  Company. 

The  Casts. 

•'C  AVAL,  LERI  A RUSTIC  A>' A." 

(In  Italian) 

SantuK.  Emmy  DMtlBB 

Flora  Perinl 

TwrMdtt Beniamino  Gigli 

IV, Vo  Thomas  Chalmers 

Lucia  Louise  Bert! 

Conductor Roberto  Moranzonl 
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“IL  CARILLON  MAGICO." 

Pierrot  ..  Rosina  CalJI 

Colombine  Florence  Rudolph 

Harlequin  Giuseppe  Bonflglio 

The  Princess  of  the  Dream Jessie  Rogge 

A Gallant  Cavalier  Florence  Clover 

and  Entire  Corps  de  Ballet 
Conductor Gennaro  Papl 


•L'ORACOLO." 

(In  Italian! 

Win-Shee  Adamo  Didur 

Chim-Fang  . .. Antonio  Scottl 

Hoo-Tsln  Mlllo  Plcco 

Win-San-Luy  Orville  Harrold 

' Hoo-Chee  Ada  Qulntina 

Ah-Yoe  Florence  Easton 

Hua-Quee  Cecil  Arden 

A Fortune  Teller  Pietro  Audlsio 

Conductor Roberto  Moranzonl 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

The  first  real  novelty  of  the  operatic 
season  was  presented  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evening,  being  a^ 
ballot,  or,  as  the  composer  styles  it,  aj 
“mimetic-symphonic  comedy ,'  entitled 
“ 11  Carillon  Magico,”  by  a Czech  or 
Slovak  of  Italian  education  not  widely 
known  to  fame,  Riccardo  Pick-Man- [ 
glagalli.  it  was  given  between  " Caval- 
leria Rusticana  ’’  and  *'  L'Oracolo  in 
what  they  call  a “ triple  bi/l;'' 

It  is  a simple  story  of  some  of  tire 
many  advehtures  of  Columbine,  Pierrot 
and  Harlequin,  classical  figures  in  the 
old  Italian  comedy  of  masks  that  have 
become  typical  in  musical  and  other 
comedies  quite  innumerable  in  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  variations  in  their 
adventures  are  as  innumerable  as  the 
! ' countries  In  which  they  appear. 

In  this  one  Pierrot,  Columbine's  lover,  j 
lias  fallen  in  love  with  the  “ Pincess  of 
; Ills  Dream,’’  and  Harlequin  makes 
trouble  by  persuading  her  of  it.  He 
• continues  his  work  by  selling  Pierrot  a 

I magic  clock  whose  chimes  will  summon! 
tlie  unknown  fair  one  at  a lover's  call.; 
Tills  is  the,  prologue.  I 

An  orchestral  interlude  depicts  the 
I faithless  Pierrot  hastening  to  his  Dream 
! Princess.  The  curtain— a second  cur- 
tain of  decorated  gray— parts  and  shows 
the  garuen  of  the  Princess'  palace.  The' 
Princess,  appearing  in  obedience  to  the 
spell  of  the  chimes,  drops  a scarf  and  1 
again  disappears.  Pierrot,  after  various 
adventures  with  this  scarf,  again  ad- 

■ vised  by  Harliquin,  organizes  a sere- 
nade. Rival  serenaders  appear  and 
there  is  a musical  conflict.  Harlequin 
steals  the  clock  which  Pierrot  has  set 
down  and  leaves  in  its  place  a forge,, 
note,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Princess, 
appointing  a rendezvous.  In  the  mean-  , 
time  appear  Columbine  and  Harlequin  ! 
and  the  Princess,  accompanied  by  the 
gallant  Cavalier.  Shadowed  against  the 

1 moon,  the  Cavalier  and  the  Princess  are 

■ observed  in  osculation,  to  the  fury  of 
Pierrot,  who  is  mocked  by  Columbine 
and  Harlequin.  They  then,  saluting, 
draw  the  curtain. 

Of  all  the  adventures  of  Columbine, 
Harlequin  and  Pierrot,  this  can  scarcely 
. be  considered  the  gayest  or  the  most 
I important.  Its  interest  consists  mostly  | 
In  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  various  i / 
dances  and  comic,  mocking  by-ptav 
The  composer  has  written  a score  that  ■ 
Is  fluent  and  melodious  and  orche;  ated 

S ilt  with  color  and  brilliancy'.  But  it  is  i 
I far  from  having  originality  or  distinc- 
B tlon.  The  music  accompanying  the  ac- 
R tions  is  not  particularly  gay  or  vivid  in  f 
Si  its  suggestiveness,  but  there  are  pleasing 
I passages,  especially  the  dances,  those  of 
I the  •*  Ladies  of  the  Dream,’’  a minuet. 

and  the  lively  ’’  foriana.''  The  descrip- 
- live,  interlude  is  attractive. 

The  suite  piece  can  be  listened  to  with 
pleasure  and  no  great  exaction  upon  the 
attention.  It  doubtless  fulfills  its  pur- 
' pose  of  making  an  agreeable  combina- 
tion with  other  short  pieces  pieces  to 
fill  out  an  evening’s  entertainment. 
There  were  evidences  that  it  met  with 
i approval.  , ,,  , 

Miss  Rosina  Gall!  ns  Pierrot  and  Mr.  | 
I Bonfigh  as  Harlequin  were  the  most 
I pleasing  figures  in  the  comedy.  Miss 
“ Florence  Randolph  was  the  Columbine. 

I There  was  not  much  attempt  made  to 
• dazzle  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

I neither  the  representation  of  the  room 
, in  Harlequin's  house  nor  the  formal 
(-  garden  of  the  Princess's  palace,  though 
>i  they  were  sufficient.  Mr.  Papi  con- 

■ ducted  from  memory,  one  respect,  af 

f;  least,  in  which  he  resembles  Mr.  Tos- 
I canlni.  _ , ,,  , . . 

Tn  ’’  Cavalleria  Rusticana,’’  which 
’ came  before  the  ballet.  Mme.  Destinn, 

K , Miss  Pertni.  Mr.  Gigli,  the  new'  Italian 
tenor;  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mme  Bfrat 
appeared.  In  " L’Oracolo,’’  afterwards, 
Mr.  Scotti  gave  his  extraordinary  rep- 
resentation of  the  villainous  Chinaman. 
Chim  Fang,  surrounded  by  the  cast  that 
has  been  heard  in  it  before.  Mr.  Mo- 
ranzoni  conducted  both  these  perform- 
ances. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
its  second  evening  concert  in  Carnegie 
i Hall  yesterday  played  a program  of 
which  the  overshadowing  number  was 
Brahms’s  fourth  symphony,  and  which 
contained  also  two  new  compositions  by 
contemporary'  composers  and  Strauss's 
“ Till  Eulenspiegel.  ’ 

Quite  new  to  New  York  was  Maurice 
Band's  orchestral  suite,  " De  Tombeau 
de  Couperin.”  It  Is  a transcription  or  a 
resetting  for  orchestra  of  four  move- 
ments of  a suite  originally  in  six  move- 
1 ments  for  the  piano.  This  was  com- 
pased  during  the  war.  and  each  move- 
ment is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a 
friend  who  was  killed  in  it.  There  is 
nothing,  however  that  is  funereal  or 
that  could  even  be  called  degiac  in  the 
four  movements  heard  last  evening.  The 
title  is  fanciful.  Mr.  Hale.  In  his  pro- 
gram note,  conjectures  that  it  was  meant 


to  give'  (tie-  Wfrmat  the  suite  3s  ... 
the  ancient  manner,  of  which  Couperin 
was  a distinguished  exponent.  Nobody, 
however,  who  has  ever  heard  the  music 
of  Couperin  would  mistake  Rand’s  man- 
ner for  his. 

These  movements  are  quite  character- 
istic of  Ravel.  The  prelude  is  built  up 
of  a.  series  of  arabesques,  light  and  fan- 
ciful. first  for  ttie  oboe,  then  transferred 
to  other  inst’-’nnents.  But  the  oboe  is 
allowed  much  rest  in  none  of  these 
movements.  Its  tone  Is  heard  again  a 
good  deal  in  the  “ Fortane,”  a delight- 
fully prim  specimen  of  the  Italian  dance 
that  usually  whirls  more  giddily  than  it 
floes  here,  though  this  has  a fascinating 
’Miythm  in  six-eight  time  The  ” Min- 
|>.et  ” and  the  ''  Rigaudon  ” thut  follow 
Save  each  a curious  charm  of  their  own.  j 
the  ’’  Rigaudon  ” a decorous  gayety.  ; 
The  harmonization  is  characteristic,  of  1 
Ravel’s  acid  sweetness  in  the  less  pro-  ; 
nounced  manner,  stimulating  and  re-  . 
freshing.  The  orchestra  is  used  with  ! 
much  delicacy  and  gTace  of  sound  ; the  ] 
oboe  gives  it  its  characteristic  color. 

Tlie  other  new  composition  was  Otto- 
rino Respighi’s  symphonic  poem  “ The 
Fountains  of  Rome.”  which  have  been 
heard  in  New  York  three  seasons  ago. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  four  fount- 
ains in  Rome,  specified,  and.  more  than 
the  fountains,  the  sentiments  and  visions 
suggested  by  them;  a pastoral  land- 
scape ; a dance  of  varads  and  tritons ; 
the  passing  of  Neptune’s  charlo  and  a 
train  of  sirens  and  tritons;  finally,  a| 
sunset  wood,  birds  twittering,  leaves 
rustling. 

The  music  is  vivid  and  picturesque.  | 
rich  in  suggestiveness,  the  qualities  that  | 
the  composer  sought.  He  has  been  | 
much  more  considerate  of  his  listeners'  1 
ears  than  some  others  of  the  modem  1 
Italians.  He  needs  a very  large  instru- 
mental force  to  express  himself— a 
piano  which  is  entirely  unheard,  the 
organ,  but  little  more  heard ; a bell 
and  other  modern  necessities. 

The  playing  of  Brahms’s  symphony 
had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  there  j 
were  some  technical  slips  and  some  I 
readings  that  seemed  strange.  But  it 
gained  much  applause,  as  did  the  other 
numbers  of  the  program. 


A NEW  BALLET  AT  THE  OPERA, 

If  was  decidedly  a case  of  mixed 
pickles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opert 
House  last  night.  Two  short  operas 
and  a new  ballet  pleased  a large 
audience  by  reason  of  their  variety 
and  novelty.  The  ballet  is  called  "El 
, Carillon  Magico”  (ten  magic  chimes) 

' and  is  the  work  of  Riccardo  Pick- 
Mangiagalli,  a formidable  combina- 
tion of  Czerh  and  Italian.  Pick  is  a 
well-known  name  in  Austria  and  also 
in  Trieste.  There  was  a Mgr.  Pick 
who  was  the  Papal  Protonotary  of 
the  late  Pius  X.  We  confess  that  the 
composer’s  name  is  new  to  us,  though 
his  music  is  strangely  familiar,  hav-  , 
ing  been  overheard  in  the  music  of  ( 
other  men.  Presumably  he  wrote  the 
book  of  the  ballet,  which  is  more  j 
original  t-han  the  music.  Best  of  all 
was  the  interpretation  by  such  dan- 
cers as  Rosina  Galli,  Bonflglio, 


ine  garden  of  her  palace.  •Tt  — 
picturesque  mid  amorously  InYlt'ing. 
The  lady  may  be  dreamy,  yet  she 
i seems  to  possess  a taste  for  toe 
pleasing,  material!,  solid  things  ot  our 
mundane  existence.  There  is  a dance 
of  street  urchins.  The  chimes  sound 
their  crystalline  warning.  . . Ah . 

the  Princess’  is  nigh.  Under  >nc 
magic  sipell  she  comes  to  her  lover. 

A minuet  is  danced  by  other  dream- 
maidens.  Pierrot  seeks  his  love. 
Again  she  disappears.  He  is  dis- 
consolate till  the  cunning  Harlequin 
suggests  a serenade.  It  is  approved 
of  and  Pierrot  leaves.  Columbine  ip 
convinced  of  her  lover’s  faithlessness. 
Harlequin  takes  the  magic-cloclc,  re- 
placing it  by  a letter  containing  a 
deceptive  tryst  with  the  Princess. 
Columbine  dances  a butterfly  chase. 
The  serenade  comes  off;  pretty  girls 
foot  the  Furlana,  there  is  an  inter- 
mezzo of  the  roses.  Pierrot  gets  the| 
false  Invitation  and  we  are  shown; 
a delightful  Dance  of  the  Fireflies.)) 
Foolish  Pierrot,  who  has  grasped  at 
an  impossible  dreami,  losses  tbe 
reality  and  is  undeceived  at  the  end.. 
What  the  fable?  Not  a difficult  one; 
to  elucidate  and  every  man  may  m-j 
terpret  it  after  hjs  own  fashion.  The, 
women  know  the  secret  in  advance.; 
Thev  always  do.  Then,  according  to; 
the  stage  directions,  "only  after  the, 
disappearance  of  these  two  charac- ; 
ters — meaning  Columbine  and  the  be-  i 
fooled  Harlequin— possibly  with  the, 
last  “cord”  of  the  orchestra,  should  , 
the  regular  drop-curtain  be  lowered.. 
That  misprint  of  "cord”  for  ‘chord,  | 
Is  masterly;  it  is  what  Lewis  Carroll  I 
calls  a “portmanteau-word,  and 
serves  a double  function.  | 

Rosina  Galli,  whose  “fine  Italian  | 
hand"  is  felt  throughout  in  the  stage  j 
groupings,  was  the  Pierrot,  and  the  i 
part  gave  her  little  chance  to  display! 
her  mimetic  gifts,  the  stage  of  the 
Opera  House  is  too  vast  for  the  por- 1 
trayal  of  facial  nuances.  Not  even 
Pilar-Morin,  the  best  Pierrot  we  ever 
saw  in  New  York,  could  have  made 
anything  of  such  an  ungrateful  role. 
It  was  Florence  Rudolph  who  carried 
off  the  honors  in  the  butterfly  dance, 
and  she  had  little  enough  to  do.  The  1 
; ballet  pleased  the  public  last  night 
■because  of  the  stage  pictures  by 
James  Fox,  the  costumes  and  the 
graceful  group-dances.  The  music 
needs  no  comment.  It  sounds  like 
the  kind  you  sometimes  hear  in  a 
moving  picture  palace.  Lots  of  mo- 
tion, little  music  of  moment.  Stra- 
vmskie  are  not  bom  every  day.  How- 
nver  we  liked  the  sound  of  the 
chimes.  Papi  conducted  with  almost 
symphonic  earnestness. 
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„_r , . ’Samson  et  DaHla”  was  given  once  | 

cers  as  Rosina  Galli,  Bonflglio,  Metropolitan  Opera  House  !; 

Rudolph,  Rogge,  Clover  and  the  entire’  nJLnce  of  an  audience 


corps  de  ballet. 

This  novelty  was  presented  by  a 
performance  of  “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
c.ana,”  with  Emmy  Destinn  as  San- 
tuzza,  and  for  the  first  time  here, 
Benjamin©  Gigli  as  Turridu.  He 
achieved  a success  because  of  his 
robust  singing  . After  "The  Magic 
Chimes,”  Leonis’s  exciting  little  play,; 
with  music,  "L’Oracalo”  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  with  Flor- 
ence Easton,  Harrold  and  those  two 


last  night  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
which  crowded  the  theatre  to  ;ts  utmost  j 
capacity.  The  cause  of  the  assembling  ; 
of  such\a  great  throng  was  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Caruso. 

It  has  been  said  here  before,  and  may  J( 
with  propriety  be  said  again,  that  Samson 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  tenor’s  roles. 
He  took  it  up  with  all  sincerity  and  at 
h.s  first  appearance  in  the  part  made  a 
deep  impression.  This  has  become  deeper  ■ 
since  Mr.  Caruso,  with  repetitions,  has 


ence  Easton,  narroia  ana  muse 

splendid  actors,  Scott  and  Didur,  in  elaborated  the  details  of  his  singing  ar.d 
their  original  "chink"  roles.  Moran-,  acting  till  he  has  made  his  .mpersona- 
zoni  conducted  both  operas;  Pap  the!  tion  rank  as  one  of  the  most  striking  o 
ballet.  \ the  loCal  operatic  stage.  It  was  quite  up 

“The  Magic  Chimes"  is  described  o*f,  . to  its  standard  last  evening.  _ ...  ■ 

a “Mimetic-symphonic  comedy  in  a , Mme.  M^f^nauer’s  imposing 
preamble  and  one  act!”  TI*  English  i was  repeated  to  the  evident  ^pleasuro  of 


jpi  ca-iuwit,  u‘iu  wv".  

version  of  the  book  is  by  Frederick 
H Martens.  The  story  is  engaging 
and  efficiently  lngenius.  The  charac- 
ter step  out  of  old  Italian  comedy. 
Columbine,  Pierrot,  Harlequin,  the! 
classic  trio,  together  with  the  Princess! 
of  the  Dream  and  the  Galil&n.  Cava-* 1 * * * S 
Her.  Fuerre  is  the  usual  crowd  of, 
typical  figures,  masks,  and  dancers.) 
The  posture  of  circumstances  is  as( 
follows;  In  the  Preamble  we  see  an 
interior  in  Harlequin’s  house.  It  is) 
j fantastically  decorated.  The  wily. 
| Harlequin  who  loves,  but  la  not  be- 


the  audience.  Mr.  de  Luca  as  the  H.gh 
Priest  and  Mr.  Rothier  as  the  old  He-  ; 
brew  were  other  outstanding  figuies.  i) 
The  chorus  has  much  to  do  in  this  opera  1 
and  does  it  well.  The  orchestra  is  heard  I 
to  advantage  and  the  ballet  is  favorably  , 
displayed.  Albert  Wolff  conducted  again.  ^ 

MISS  BACON’S  RECITAL. 


t 

Miss  Katherine  Bacon,  who  made  her,) 
first  appearance  here  last  month,  gave  j 
her  second  piano  recital  yesterday  after-  | 
noon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme) 
Harlequin  who  loves,  but  Is  not  be-;  again  revealed  her  predilection  for  the 
loved  by  Columbine,  poisons  her  mind;  extraordinary  transcriptions  of  Ferucmo 
with  a story  of  Pierrot’s  infidelity.!  Busoni,  who  was  represented  by  ins  ae-H 
platonic  to  be  sure,  enough  however  , rangements  of  two  choral  preludes  ot , 
to  maek  her  unhappy.  Pierrot  sighs’  Bach,  written,  of  course,  for  the  organ, 
for  the  Ideal  “Princess  of  Dreams.”,  Mr.  Busoni’s  assaults  upon  Bach  pos-i 


Harlequin  proposes  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  with  this  subterfuge., 
but  the  hour  of  the  shephard  is  not 
at  hand  for  him.  Columbine  repulses 
him,  then  escapes.  Enter  Pierrot  with 
mandolin.  Harlequin  shows  him  a 
clock  upon  the  pedestal  of  which  is 
engraved  this  enigmatic  stanza; 
"Swiftly  when  I chime  is  granted 
eaoh  wish  of  love  expressed  by  you. 
the  dream,  the  dream  that  holds  your 
heart  enohanted  no  fore  a dream  will 
I then  come  true.”  The  chimes  are 
I heard  and  as  the  curtain  of  the  ve- 
< randah  part  Columbine  appears,  her 
face  hidden  by  a veil.  This  vision 
soon  vanishes.  A6  in  a dream  Pierrot, 
meditates.  Then  he  offers  to  buy  the 
clock.  Harlequin  consents.  Ferret  I 
rushes  away.  His  orchestra  interlude 
describes  his  flight  toward  the  paiacc 
j wherein  dwells  the  Princess  of^ 
Dream 3.  He  imagines  he  sees  her. 
this  impossible.  She  of  bis  ideal.  Re 
| pursues  her — in  the  composer’s  score; 

there  it  ends.  We  privately  believe 
I that  he  would  be  unhappy  If  he  over- 
took her;  she  is  probably  like  moot 
reams— women. 


mr.  o uouu v.. c.j  - 

sess  a strange  fascination  for  many 
pianists. 

Just  why  Miss  Bacon  wishes  to  per-: 
form  them  cannot  be  conjectured.  She 
is  not  a pounder,  but  a pianist  whose  j 
style  is  genuinely  musical  and  who  re- » 
joices  in  delicate  tonal  tints.  Her  most 
ambitious  essay  yesterday  was  at  Bee- 
thoven’s C minor  sonata,  opus  111. 
which  she  played  with  intelligence  and. 
occasional  flashes  of  poetic  imagination  ■ 

ghe  was  not  quite  authoritative  j 
enough  to  proclaim  the  entire  content*! 
of  the  composition,  nor  was  her  per- 
formance by  any  means  devoid  of  tech- 
nical slips.  But  it  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a musical  mind  and  it  interested 
the  auditors. 

OTHER  CONCERTS. 

Phillip  Gordon,  a pianist,  whq  Save 
three  recitals  here  last  season,  presented  , 
a conventional  but  difficult  programme  | 
of  piano  music  in  Aeolian  Hall  last) 
night.  It  included  Beethoven’s  F minor 
•onata,  “Appassionato”  and  Brahms’s 
"l’aganini”  variations,  two  booki^His 


,,  ocriobr - -e  Was* inter® ting  He' playcTff i ? 

SR  with  his  usual  good  technic  and  a tone  ’ 

! not  forced.  Then,  too,  there  was  con-  j 
'■  stanf  virility  in  all  his  work.  His  color’ 
scheme  is  limited,  but  his  clarity  and 
rhythm,  as  shown,  for  Instance,  in  Tau-  , 
sig’s  arrangement  of  Bach's  D minor1 
organ  toccata  and  .fugue,  were  admir- 
able. 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  was  the  soioistl 
at  the  regular  Friday  concert  of  the 
Phi’harmonic  Society  yesterday  in  Car- 1 
negie  Hall.  JSJie  played  Schumann's 
piano  concerto.  Her  performance  was ! 
very  artistic  in  finish,  and  if  she  failed  i 
to  sound  the  deeper  content  of  the  work 
she  nevertheless  gave  it  poetical  inter-  I 
pretation.  _ The  numbers  for  orchestra 
were  the  overture  nocturne  and,  scherzo  I 
from  Mendelssohn's  "Midsumme?  Night's  h 
Dream”  music  ahd  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
^’Scheherazade”  suite. 

Y1 ERALDINE  FARRAR  was  thq 
^ magnet  that  drew  a brillant  au- 
dience to  the  morning  musicale  at 
the  Biltniore  yesterday.  Not  long 
ago  an  observing  operagodr  noticed 
that  when  Miss  Farrar  appears  at 
the  Metropolitan,  the  audienoe  is 
composed  largely  of  (as  he  named 
them)  “Jerry  Flappers.”  Yesterday 
morning  these  youthful  admirers  on 
the  charming  soprano  were  out  in 
force,  and  their  enthusiasm  nullified 
the  necessity  of  any  professional 
claque. 

Wearing  a becoming  Rusrian  cos- 
tume of  gold  cloth  and  sable,  she 
sang  Englished  lieder  by  Schumann 
and  Strauss;  Slavic  songs  by  Tschal- 
kcjwsky  and  Gretchaninoff,  and  other! 
numbers  by  Wolff  and  Dvorak. 
Her  most  ambitious  selection  was 
the  "Batti,  Batti”  aria  from  Mozart's  i 

Don  Giovanni.”  To  this  and  her 
other  groups  she  added  many  extra 
numbers  chiefly  by  American  com- 
posers. 

Ada  Sassoli  displayed  her  powers 
as  a harp  virtuosa  in  old  airs  by 
Bach,  Scarlatti  and  unknown  French 
^°“P°s®rs'  and  in  a group  of  mod- 
f/"«alll°  tone  pictures  by  Debussy, 

1 eriihon  and  Busser.  Lionel  Storr 
a basso,  was  heard  In  Italian,  French 
and  English  selections. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Walter  Iianirosch  conducting,  repeated 
the  program  of  Thursday  eveniug  in  an- 
other of  the  ''Historical  Cycle”  concerts 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro-1 
gram  presented  the  three  Beethoven 
Symphonies,  No.  1 in  C,  No.  7 in  A and 
No.  o in  C minor  in  honor  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  composer’s  birth. 
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From  Boston 

r"—  

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

If  !fnwti"".iii"  mu  iliur'a-^hnrt—EgTflon 

Yesterday  afternoon’s  concert  in  j 
Carnegie  Hall  by  the  Boston  Sym-  I 
phony  Orchestra  offered  a program  of  I 
contrasts:  Mendelssohn’s  Octet  in  E ] 

flat  for  strings;  Lalo’s  Concerto  for 
violoncello  and  what  was  called  a 
“symphonic  suite”'  (why,  wc  cannot 
even  guess)  made  cut  of  some  of  the 
music  composed  by  Stravinsky  for  the 
ballet  “Petrouchka."  .The  ballet  music 
was  the  most  familiar  of  these  compo- 
sitions to  the  people  who  go  to  the 
opera,  as  well  as  to  symphonic  con- 
certs, and  what  remarks  upon  it  the 
occasion  invited  may  as  well  as  not  be 
made  at  once.  In  its  place — which 
means  in  the  theater  and  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  pictures  and  action— 
this  music  is  quite, the  most  extraordi- 
nary composition  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Not  in  the  region  in  which 
high  imagination  dwells,  but  in  the 
abode  of  careless  fancy,  Stravinsky’s 
music,  illustrative  of  a‘  story  of  poor 
Punchinello,  is  an  amazing  agency  in 
coordinating  sight  and  hearing  or 
canfounding  them,  making  the  eyes 
hear  and  the  ears  see.  But  as  music 
pure  and  simple  there  is  little  of  it 
which  iias  the  qualifications  which  fit 
it  for  the  concert  room.  That  little 
is  summed  up  in  his  treatment  of  Rus- 
sian folksong  tunes  or  melodies  based 
on  those  tunes.  The  rest  is  mere 
I grotesquerie  which,  may  amuse;  in 
1 fact,  it  does  that,  but  must  also  be- 
wilder all  those  who  listen  to  it  with- 
out having  gone  through  the  experi-' . 
ence  of  witnessing  the  comically  pa- 
thetic or  pathetically  comic  panto- 
mime in  the  theater.  Again  we  sug-  ; 
gest,  with  perfect  seriousness,  that  | 
when  played  in  the  concert  room  it  ! 
ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  ! 
i moving  pictures.  Here  is  a matter  for 
| Mr,  Eastman’s  consideration. 

It  served  yesterday  to  display  Mr. 
Monteux’s  appreciation  of  Stravin- 
sky’s score  and  the  skill  of  the  f 
orchestra;  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  j 
The  performance  was  admirable,  thrill- 
ing indeed.  The  vertiginous  move- 
ment cf  the  music  written  to  delineate  j 
, the.,  confused  bustle  of  a Russian  mul- 
| titude  in  enjoyment  of  a .'air  was  al- 
| most  dizzying.  The  device  is  one  of) 

; Stravinsky’s  early  inventions;  we  knew 
j of  nothing  like  it  previous  to  the  ad-  | 
i vent  of  his  piece  called  “Firewor  3.” 

In  a different  manner  the  fine  mus- 
cularity of  the  body  of  string  instru- 
ment players  which  Mr.  Monteux  has 
enlisted  was  brought  into  notice  by 
the  performance  of  Mendelssohn’s  j 
Octet.  When  a composition  designed 
for  intimate  p rformance  by  a group 
of  solo  instruments  is  transferred  to 
large  Land  the  question  whether  or  j 


not  it  has  gained  or  jusc’tn 'effective- 
ness always  comes  to  the  fore  in  the  ( 
minds  of  experienced  listeners.  Yes- 
terday the  transformation  seemed  jus- 
tified in  the  first  movement,  with  its 
large  lines  of  joy  and  jubilation  of 
splendid  color  effects  i.i  the  middle 
voices;  but  in  the  andante  we  missed 
the  individual  utterances  which  are 
native  and  essential  to  chamber  com- 
positions. After  the  many  attacks  by 
serried  brass  and  strident  dissonances, 
however,  tin.  music  fell  like  a sooth- 
ing l>alm  into  the  ear. 

The  solo  Jiart  of  the  violoncello  con- 
certo was.  played  by  M.  dean  lledetti, 
who  inert  the  ranks  of  the- Boston- 
ians the  -jinn.'-.g  of  last  season. 
Ho  is  an  excel!  nt  artist,  master  of  a 
sua  e and  sonorous  tone,  richly  en- 
dowed with  technical  skill,  and  he 
brought  out  much*  if  not  all,  of  the 
contents  of  the  composition. 


The  Boston  Symphony-  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Monteux  presented  a.  curious  and 
unusual  program  yesterdVry  a,t  the 
afterhoon  concert  of  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  began 
with  Mendelssohn’s  octet  for  strings, 
played  by  all  the  strings  of  the  or- 
chestra, including  four  double  Jxksses, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  score  orig- 
inally, and  ended  with  the  music  of 
Igor  Stravinsky’s  ballet  “ Petrouchlca  ” 
Between  them  Mr.  Jean  Bedetti,  the 
first  ’cellist  of  the  orchestra,  played 
Lalo's  concerto  for  ’cello. 

Mendelssohn's  octet  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  bear  transplanting  in  this 
fashion.  And,  furthermore,  when  suclt, 
transplantation  is  attempted,  it  is  more 
or  less  m the  nature  or  a lour  de  force, 
and  it  must  succeed  as  such.  Now.  It'; 
scarcely  did  so  succeed.  The  perform- 
ance had  not  all  the  delicacy,  the  fin- 
ished precision  of  ensepible  that  it 
should  have  had.  Mr.  Monteux’s  strings 
have  been  greatly  improved  since  the  re- 
organization of  the  orchestra,  both  in 
quality  of  tone  and  in  finish.  It  was 
natural  that  lie  should  want  to  show 
what  they  could  do ; but  he  would  have 
waited  a while  to  advantage.  The  finer 
quality  of  tone  was  most  in  evidence; 
tnere  is  still  something  to  do  in  the  pol- 
ishing of  the  ensemble. 

An.,  tne  octet  itself  seemed  to  have 
aged.  The  first  movement  now  sounds 
the  most  vital ; the  andante  seems  sin- 
gularly weak.  The  scherzo,  which  Men- 
tlelssonn  thought  enough  of  to  introduce 
into  one  of  nis  earlier  symphonies  in 
.place  of  a minnet  is  not  so  engrossing 
as  some  ot  his  other  elf-iike  pieces.  The 
octet  is  still  .a  remarkable  product  fori 
a ooy  of  d t> ; but  he  did  better  as  a boy 
of  if  with  tile  "Midsummer  Night’s 
Bream  ’’  overture. 

The  " Peiroucnka  ’’  ballet  was  a not 
wholly  fortunate  selection  for  an  or- 
cnesual  concert.'  The  ballet  itself  upon 
the  stage  'is  a fascinating  production, 
endless  in  Sts  stores  of  wit  and  sarcasm, 
its  musical  characterization  of  the  vast 
and  whirling  phantasmagoria,  tne  fan- 
tastic and  symbolical  burlesque.  It  at- 
tracted much.  attention  ana  much  ad- 
miration at  itis  performances  here.  But 
in  sucii  a thing  as  this  the  music  is 
inseparably  liound  up  with  the  action 
on  the  stage,  with  the  characters,  their 
appearances  ancl  the  least  details  of 
their  doings.  Without  them  it  is  in 
large  degree  meaningless  and  pointless. 

Stravinsky,  to  be  sure,  wrote  Pet- 
rouclika  ’ wifir  something  more  to  say 
musically  than  he  has  had  in  his  latest 
pieces.  But  evetn  so,  the  music  is  quite 
unable  to  stand  alone  and  must  have 
been  a mystery  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  the  ballet.  They  could  perhaps  hear 
and  enjoy  the  delicious  imitation  of  the 
.wheezy  hand-organ,  a mystery  in  clever 
instrumentation,  in  the  first  section;  and 
the  characteristic  Russian  dance  tune 
in  the  last.  Tne  rest,  to  be  appreciated, 
must  be  seen  as  well  as  heard-. 

Mr.  Bedetti’s  playing  of  the  concerto 
by  Lalo  was  excellent  in  tone,  in  finished 
technique,  in  musicianly  feeling.  The 
concerto  is  not  quite  so  exorb. tant  as 
some  others  in  its  demands  on  the  player 
for  merely  technical  display  in  awkward 
positions  and  ungainly  passage  work. 
What  it  did  demand  ^hc  met  with  full 
competence.  But  it  is  not  deeply  in- 
teresting as  music.  <• 


HAROLD  BAUER  PLAYS. 

Pianist’s  First  Recital  of  the  Season 
* Packs. Carnegie  Hall. 

Harold  B&uer  gave  his  first  recital  of 
the  season  at  Aeoliah  Hall  yesterday 
before  a matinee  audience  that  crowded 
even  the  ntage  and  rarely  ued  standing 
room,, as  if  in  recognition  of  what  was 
virtually  a twentietli  anniversary  of  the 
admired  pianist’s  frst  appearance  in 
America.  As  further  evidence  of  his 
hold  on  this  public  today,  the-  house 
remained  after  two  hours  of  music  till 
Bauer  added  as  encores  the  “ Jeux 
d Ban  " of  Ravel  and  " Novelette,’’  in 
E major  by  Schumann,  both  in  the 
mood  of  the  day,  the  • two  composers 
also  neadlng  two  of  the  four  groups  on 
his  program.  » 

It  Was*  in  his  own  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  " Partita  ” for  harpsichord,  in 
B fiat,  -that  jV>r.  Bauer  gave  a new 
pleasure  at  the  start ; his  transcriptions 
have  been  commented  upon  in  these 
columns,  the  one  played  yesterday  being 
the  same  that  he  had  introduced  while 
waiting  for  a delayed  orchestra  at  a 
recent  concert  of  the  Friends  of  Music. 
He  gave  also  Schumann’s  sonata,  opus 
II..  in  F sharp  minor,  arid  Chopin's 
prelude  in  the  same  key,  which  came 
after  that  in  E majof',  and  not  before 
it  as  in  the  printed  order.  Ravel's 
" Le  Gibet  ” recalled  Wilde’s  " Ballad 
of  Reading  Gaol."  Debussy's  ’’  Inter- 
Yupted  Serenade  ’ had  to  be  repeated  be- 
fore the  final  “ Mephisto  Waltz  ” of 
Liszt. 


Music  by  Casella 


Instrumental  Combinations 
Are  Fascinating- — Other 
Concerts. 


1 GiveTschaikowsky- WagnerProgram 

The  Philharmonic  Society  opened  to  a 
| full  house  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
its  popular-price  series  of  four  Saturday 
night  concerts,  which  have  replaced  an 
equal  number  dropped  in  recent  years 
from  the  regular  Thursday  subscription. 
A Tschaikowsky-Wagner  program  com-, 
i prised  Wagner’s  “ Faus’t"  overture  and 
‘ Dreams,  ' as  well  as  excerpts  from 
| ’’  Parsifal,"  " Lohengrin,’  Master- 
! singers,"  “ Tristan  " and  ’’  Valkyrie," 
the  two  main  groups  being  varied  mid- 
way by  Tschaikowsky’s  " Ronveo  and 
Juliet  ” and  " Francesca  da  Rimini.” 
Mr.  Stransky  and  his  men  had  to  ac- 
knowledge many,  recalls,  the  long  pro- 
gram necessarily  barring  encores. 


Francis  Day-Monti,  Baritone,  Heard 

Francis  Day-Monti,  baritobe,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening,  singing  operatic  pieces  from 
" Pagliacci,”  “ Masked  Ball  ” and 
‘ Barber  of  Seville,”  and  Italian  songs 
by  Brogi,  Mascheroni  and  TostS,  the  last 
to  verse  by  d’Annunzio.  Tlvere  were 
solos  also  for  Grace  Niemann,  harpist, 
and  Nicola  Thomas,  a young  woman 
violinist.  Mr.  Day-Monti  was  assisted  at 
the  piano  by  Giuseppe  Bambosehek. 


‘ZAZA’  AND  ‘BOHEME’  AGAIN. 


Capacity  Audiences  Applaud  Per- 
formances at  the  Metropolitan. 

Three  weeks  of  the  Metfopoli  tarn's 
twenty-three  were  completed  with  ca- 
pacity audiences  yesterday  for  repeti- 
tions of  both  “ Zitza  ’ and  " La  Bo- 
lidme."  A matinee  subscription  house 
applauded  LeoncavaSo  s theatric  melo- 
drama, with  its  hour  of  realism  for  Miss 
Farrar  in  Zaza’s  dressing  room,  its  mo- 
ments of  tenuerness  in  her  later  inter- 
view with  tne  child,  acted  by  little  Ada 
CRunuRfa.  Messrs.  MaiUneui,  De  Luca 
and  others  were  again  in  the  numerous 
cast,  and  sir.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

The  new  tenor,  Benjamin  Gigli,  head- 
ed last  evening's  singers  in  " La  Bo- 
heme,  and  a new  Musetta,  Anna  Ro- 
st lie,  made  her  dbbut  on  this  occasion, 
\ViLh  others  already  familiar,  including 
Mmc.  Alda,  Messrs.  Scoiti,  Didur  and 
Martino,  and  Mr.  Papi  at  the  baton. 
Mr.  Gigli’s  few  performances  here  thus 
far  had  spread  his  fame  as  a valuable 
addition  to  the  company,  for  the  line  of 
standees  before  the  opera  began  en- 
circled the  theatre  as  on  a Caruso  night. 
Miss  Roselle,  top,  in  more  modest 
fashion,  made  a favorable  impression. 


j The  operas  yesterday  were  “Zaza”  in 
f,  the  afternoon  and  “La  Boheme’  in-  the 
evening.  For  some  reason  not  at  all 
obvious,  but  probably  the  curiosity  of 
the  Italian  element  among  the  Metro- 
politan patrons  to  hear  Signor  Gigli, 
who  has  been  favorably  reported  upon, 
the  house  was  fairly  besieged  in  the 
evening  and  crowded  to  the  verge  of 
suffocation. 

Signor  Gigli  was  the  Rodolfo  of  the 
play.  The  music  of  the  part  fits  his 
voice  snugly,  as  it  does  any  voice 
trained  to  the  mock-heroics  of  Puc- 
cini’s style,  and  he  kept  the  audience  in 
a continuous  effervescence  of  glad  en- 
thusiasm. To  every  outburst  the 
singer  responded  by  promptly  doffing 
his  dramatic  character  and  going  to  the 
footlights  to  bow  his  thanks  to  right, 
to  left,  to  center,  to  boxes,  balconies 
and  gallery. 

There  were  a few  changes  from  the 
first  performance  of  the  opera  this 
season  in  the  disposition  of  charac- 
ters, the  principal  ones  being  those 
indicated — Signor  Ckgli  replaced  Mr. 
Orville  Harrold  and  Mr.  Didur  took 
the  place  of  Signor  Picco  as 
Schunard.  There  was  also  a debutante, 
in  the  person  of  Anne  Roselle,  who  en- 
acted the  role  of  Musetta.  Miss,  or 
Madame,  Roselle — the  name  is  a pro- 
fessional one — is  a Hungarian  of  some 
experience  in  the  .heaters  of  her 
native  land  and  also  in  more  ’modest 
i establishments  in  this  country.  She 
disclosed  her  experience  in  both  song 
and  action,  and  apparently  made  a bet- 
ter impression  on  the  public  than  was 
warranted  by  Metropolitan  standards, 
for  she  has  ungraceful  mannerisms 
of  pose  and  gesture  and  her  voice, 
flexibl : enough  and  well  under  control, 
has  occasionally  a shrillness  of  timbre 
not  wooing  to  the  ear.  But  it  may  be 
that  she  has  routine,  which  will  make 
her  useful  in  Mr.  Gxtti’s  company. 


i ’ °j  w 


Mlchio  ttow  Dances  at  the  Selwyn. 

Michlo  Itow,  the  Japanese  daneer,  ap- 
peared at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  yester- 
day in  a special  matinee  program,  as- 
sisted by  Sonia  Serova  and  others,  their 
interpretations  including  music  of 
Chopin,  Salnt-SaSns,  Rachmaninoff  and 
Cyril  Scott.  Mr.  Itow  also  gave  the 
” Golly wogs'  Cakewalk  ” of  Debussy. 
Later  >n  a fortnightly  series,  he  has 
planned  to  present  heroic  legends  of  his 
native  land  in  revivals  of  the  Japanese 
Noli  Dane*,’’ 


Walter  Damrosch  Introduced  a nov- 
elty at  the  Symphony  Society’s  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  in  the  form  of  a suite  from  the 
ballet  music  "Le  Couvent  Sur  l’Eau” 
by  Alfredo  Casella,  a young  Italian 
composer  of  mostly  modern  French 
training,  whoso  "Films’’  or  "War  Pict- 
ures” were  applauded  and  hissed  when 
produced  by  the  Society  two  seasons 
ago. 

The  excerpts  are  entitled,  "Rondo- 
d’  Enfants,"  "Pas  Des  Vieilles  Dames,” 
"Nocturne,  Danse  Finale."  Unlike  the 
noisy  and  barbaric  "Films’’  these 
dances  are  melodious  and  quite  fascin- 
ating. Their  Instrumental  combinations 
are  capricious  yet  clever.  The  gay 
"Dance  of  the  Old  Ladies,”  in  which 
the  trio  is  a transcription  of  the  old 
French  air  “Amaryllis,"  attributed  to 
Louis  XIII,  was  repeated. 

The  soloist  was  Mischa  Levitzki,  who 
played  Beethoven's  youthful  work,  the 
seldom  heard  first  piano  concerto.  His 
performance  of  the  beautiful  music  was  t 
one  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  of  piano  I 
art  heard  here  in  recent  times.  The  I 
symphony  was  Tschaikovsky’s  fifth,  of  [ 
which  the  orchestra  gave  a fine  and  , 
effective  delivery. 

At  Carnegie  Hall,  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  I 
his  second  violin  recital.  He  played  in 
his  customary  artistic  style  a pro-  j 
gramme,  Which  included  Franck’s  piano  | 
and  violin  sonata.  Bach’s  G minor  sona-  j 
ta  for  violin  alone  and  Erich  Korngold’:  j 1 
suite  from  his  music  to  "Much  Ado  ; 
About  Nothing”  for  violin  and  piano.  | 
Carl  Lamson  was  the  pianist.  The  hall 
was  crowded  and  many  persons  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission. 

In  the  Hippodrome  in  the  evening, 
Mmc.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  a New  York  recital  this 
season.  Her  selections  were  Verdi’s 
Caro  Nome.”  the  famous  air  from  I 
David’s  "Perle  de  Bresil”  and  the  “mad”  I 
scene  from  “Lucia.”  She  generausly  1 
added  many  encores.  Her  splendid  voice 
was  in  admirable  conition  throughout  its  a 
normal  scale  an  her  high  top  notes  rang 
out  clear  and  true.  Her  phrasing  was 
sometimes  broken,  but  her  nauncew  as 
charming. 

The  prinia  donna  sang  to  the  largest 
audience  she  has  ever  had  in  New  York. 
With  1,000  persons  on  the  stage  there 
were  in  ail  7,000  in  the  auditorium.  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  wa$s  agisted  in  her  concert  bj 
Francisco  Lougo.  -pianist ; Max  Gegnor 
’cellist,  and  Henri  Bove,  flutist. 


If  we  were  to  content  us  with  a mere  | 
record  of  the  things  which  were  , in- j 
cident  to  the  second*  recital  for  this  I 
season  given  by  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  in  | 
Carnegie  Hali  yesterday  afternoon,  \ve  I 
should  soon  be  through  with  our  writ- 
I ing.  There  would - home  first  a note  I 
j on  the  audience,  a .journalistic  custom 
which  is  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance  as  matters  now- 
j adays,  when  the  size  of  the  gathering 
1 at  a concert  is  more  often  an  evidence 
of  the  industry  of  a manager  in’ enlist- 
i ing  folk  from  the  highways  and  byways 
| of  the  city,  than  proof  of  the  excellence 
| or  popularity  of  an  artist  or  the  taste 
of  the  impressed.  But  the  note  may  be 
imade  because  the  audience  was  not  of 
[the  ordinary  sort  and  also  because  it 
(strained  the  capacity  of  the  vast  room, 
including  its  stage. 

I Then  would  come  the  program,  which 
[was  also  out  of  the  usual  rut  in  which 
j violin  recitals  move.  There  was  first 
J Cesar  Franck’s  sonata  in  A,  for  piano- 
! forte  and  violin.  After  that  Bach’s 
sonata  in  G1  minor  'for  violin  alone. 
Next  a Romance  by  the  concert-giver, 
Cai’tier’s  characteristic  piece  called 
“La  Chassis,”  in  which  the  jocund 
flourishes  of  the  hunting  horns  are  de- 
I lightfully  mimicked,  and  finally  a nov- 
elty— four  numbers  from  some  inci- 
dental music  to  Shakespeare’s  “Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,”  composed  for  or- 
chestra by  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold 
1 and  arranged  by  the  composer  for  vio- 
lin and  pianoforte.  In  all  of  this 
music,  as  well  as  the  pieces  in  a sup- 
plementary concerdt  which  followed 
and  which  began  with  a transscription 
of  Godowsky’s  “Wien^risch,”  Mr. 
Kreisler  had  the  eminently  capable 
help  of  Mr.  Carl  Lamson. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  somethifig 
about  the  transcribed  dramatic  music, 
but  a tribute  to  Mr.  Kreisler’s  playing 
is  a primary  duty.  To  the  knowing  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  gave  his  1 
hearers  of  the  best  that  is  in  him,. and  j 
that  that  best  was  never  surpassed  by'  ’ 
him  to  our  knowledge.  We  do  not  re- 
call that  he  ever  soared  to  serener  and 
more  transfigured  heights  than  he  did 
yesterday  in  the  sonata  by  Franck  or 
that  ho  ever  gave  a lovelier  iilustra-  | 
Ition  of  that  supreme  element  in  ; 


beauty,  repose,  than  he  did  in  the  uacii 
sonata.  In  that  illustration  lay  en-  i 
wrapped  all  that  tonal  purity,  technical  ! 
execution,  finish  and  perfection  of 
phrase  can  be  made  to  express. 

The  music  to  Shakespeare’s  comedy  | 
left  us  puzzled  in  mind  as  to' its,  ap- | 
’propriateness  to  the  play  except  asi  to  : 
jan  number.  Dogberry  and  the  Watch  I 
appeared  in  a march  which  was  an  in-  ! 
genious  bit  of  musical  grotesquerie;  j 
but  as  to  what  the  composer  meant  by  I 
the  music  to  “Maiden  in  Bridal  Cham-  j 
her”  or  “Masquerade  Horn-Ripe”  and  ! 
even  “Garden  Scene,”  though  there  are  j 
scenes  in  a garden  in  thd  comedy,  We 
cannot  even  contrive  to  guess.  To-  the 
movement  of  the  last  piece  a dancer  j 
might  manage  to  dance  a hornpip  * 
but  had  it  not  been  so  denominated  in 
the  house  bill  we  should  not  have  j 
dreamed  of  calling  it  by  that  name. 
To  us  the  most  interesting,  thing  about  i 
the  music  was  the  evidence  which  it  [ 
offered  that  its  composer  has  put  off 
his  childish  ways,  or,  to  be  exact,  the 
ways  which  we  were  made  to  believe 
he  had  as  a child. 

Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold  is  a son  of 
La  writer  who  was  a few  years  ago  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
newspaper  of  Vienna.  He  was  widely  | 
exploited  some  years  ago  as  a prodigy 
in  musical  composition,  and  startled 
connoisseurs  by  his  command  of  the 
most  modern  idioms  of  Richard  Strauss 
and  other  revolutionaries.  The  music 
which  Mr.  Kreisler  produced  yesterday 
ambled  along  in  the  old-fashioned 
traces  as  decorously  as  the  most  ‘vio- 
lent reactionary  could  have  desired.  It 
was  pretty  but  in  no  respect  notable. 
Had  Dr.  Hanslick,  the  journalistic 
predecessor  of  the  composer’s  father, 
lived  to  hear  it  he  might  have  repeated 
the  remark  which  he  once  made  about 
another  “wonder  child,”  as  a prodigy 
is  called  in  Germany:  “The  wonder  ife,; 
gone;  the  child  remains!” 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

'*-|—HERE  was  tumultuous  applause 
| yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
* Hall  for  music  by  Casella.  So 
much  Relight,  indeed,  did  the  sec- 
; ond  part  of  the  Italian  composer’s 
suite  from  “Le  Couvent  sur  l’eau” 
afford  to  Walter  Damrosch’s  sub- 
scribers, who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  first  performance  in 
America  of  this  work,  that  the  con- 
ductor, turning  his  face  amiably 
toward  the  audience,  as  is  his  wont 
when  lie  himself  is  pleased,  saw  fit 
to  repeat  the  movement. 

Now,  Casella  is  one  of  the  most 
cacophonous  of  the  modern  extrem- 
ists in  tone-painting.  His  “Films,” 
also  produced  *by  Mr.  Damrosch  at 
one  of  the  Symphony  Sofciety’s  Sun- 
day matinees,  still  cause  a shudder 
in  the  memory. 

When  he  wrote  in  1812  and  y913 
his  ballet,  or  “Comedie  Choreo- 
graphique,”  Casella,  however,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a .peculiarly  amiable 
mood — so  at  least  it  seems.  At  any 
rate,  the  three  excerpts  heard  yes- 
terday, entitled  respectively  "Rode 
d’enfants,"  "Pas  des  vieilles  dames” 
and  “Nocturne  et  Danse  Finale,"  are 
quite  innocently  delectable,  which 
explains  the  temper  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch’s  audeince. 

The  principal  theme  of  the  Child- 
ren’s dance,  introduced  by  the 
woodwind  alone,  and  forthwith 
supplemented  by  the  strings,  with  a 
shimmering  harp  glissando  and  tam- 
bourin.e  tinkle,  is  a perfectly  re- 
spectacle melody  clearly  defined  in 
its  vivacious  rhythmical  design. 

Quaintly  humorous,  too,  is  the 
opening  theme  of  the  old  ladies’ 
dance,  voiced  by  the  oboe,  to  be  re- 
peated by  the  violins  in  dry  staccato 
tones  accentuated  by  various  tin- 
tinnabulations, including  that  of 
zylophone. 

The  trio  of  this  movement  brings 
ap  retty  quotation  of  the  familiar 
old  French  air,  “Amaryllis  ’’  with 
the  silver  of  celesta  and  hary,  piz-  i 
zicato  effects  in  the  strings,  and  a I 
* humorous  descending  scale  of  the 
bassoon. 

The  Nocturne  Is  decidedly  Gallic  | 

— thoroughly  Debussyan  in  its  har- 
monic scheme.  Muter  strings  and 
mnuted  brass  provide  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  preserved  in  the 
Finale,  with  its  waltz-like  lilt  In 
six-eight  time — not  "rollicking”  as 
the  programme  notes  imply,  but 
mysterious,  rather,  as  if  evoking  a 
picture  of  spirits  dancing  in  the 
moonlight. 


With  Tosclia  Seidel,  violinist,  as 
guest  artist,  and  a number  of  metro- 
politan stars  contributing  to  an  excel- 
lent program,  the  Sunday  concert  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  drew  the 
usual  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  last 
night. 

Mr.  Seidel,  who  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial favorites  of  the  conceit  stage, 
played  the  Mendelssohn  concerto,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  in  his  most 
brilliant  and  characteristic  manner. 
Mme.  Evelyn  Seotney,  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company,  sang  “Ah,  Forse 
Lui."  from  “Traviata,"  and  several 
numbers  in  English.  Mme.  Jeanne 
Gordon,  contralto,  sang  “Ah,  Mon  Fils” 
from  "L e Prophete"  and  other  num- 
bers. 

Giuseppe  Dauiso.  the  new  Italian  bar-  , 
itoce,  was  heard  for  the  first  time  on  # 
the  concert  platform  in  "Largo  a!  (a-  to-'Jf  •’ 
turn."  from  the  “Barber  of  Seville,"  an/ 
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7,000  HEAR  TETRAZZINI. 

Prima  Donna  Sings  at  Hippodrome — 
Opera  Concert  Changed. 

Louisa  Tetrazzini,  who  last  season  an- 
nounced a " farewell  ” tour  this  year, 
reappeared  at  the  Hippodrome  last  night 
before  an  audience  of  more  tran  7,000, 
said  to  be  the  greatest  that  ever  greeted 
her  in  New  York.  The  prima  donna's' 
reception  fairly  took  her  breath  away  as 
she  started  the  " Caro  Nome  ” air  from 
" Rigoletto,”  with  music  in  hand  and 
more  than  usual  care  as  to  fireworks. 
Her  voice  warmed  with  gay  little  Italian 
encores,  and  an  air  from  “ Pearl  of 
Brazil,”  which  she  followed  with 
“ Somewhere  a oice  Is  Calling.”  In  the| 
final  “Lucia”  mad  scene,  she  gave  of 
her  best,  thrilling  the  vast  hall  with, 
thrills,  scales,  “ ecro  ” notes,  “ swell 
tones  and  their  vanishing  counterparts, 
like  skyrockets  to  the  ‘ ohs  " and  " ahs  ” 
or  delighted  hearers.  Max  Gegna,  ’cel- 
list, and  J.  Henri  Bove,  flute,  assisted 
in  solos  and  in  a last  encore  waltz-song. 

Jeanne  Gordon  and  Giuseppe  Danise 
were  two  “ casualties  ” of  the  bill  at 
the  Metropolitan's  concert  last  evening, 
the  popular  contralto  giving  place  early 
to  Marie  Sundelius,  who  sang  a so- 
prano air  from  “ Louise,”  while  at  the 
last  moment  the  baritone  yielded  his 
program  number  from  " The  Barber  ' 
to  Mario  Laurenti.  Evelyn  Scotney 
alone  of  the  singers  appeared  as  an- 
nounceck  singing  “ Ah  Fors  E Lui  j 
from  ” Traviata."  Toscha  Seidel,  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  was  heard  in  Men- 
delssohn's violin  concerto,  to  which  he 
1 added  encores,  and  Hageman  led  the 
orchestra  in  the  ” Tannhauser  ” over- 
ture and  " Blue  Danube  ” walz. 

I Marguerite  Potter,  a young;  contralto 
' looking  oddly  like  Mabel  Garrison,  made 
| a matinee  ddbut  in  recital  at  the  Prin- 
cess yesterday,  assisted  at  the  piano  by 
John  Warren  Erb.  Her  songs  ranged 
I from  an  air  of  Orpheus  from  Peri's 
” Euridice  ” to  modern  t French  and 
American,  including  Sidney  Homer's 
. " Sheep  and  Lambs  ” and  John  Carpen 
• ter's  " To  One  Unknown,”  sung  in  sym 
, pathetic  style,  with  good  voice  and  espe- 
$ cially  good  diction. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


' Mefistofele ’ Sung 

Boito's  “Mefistofele”  reached  the  Mon- 
day evening  subscribers  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  when  the  fourth 
week  of  the  season  was  ushered  In  last 
night.  The  cast  was  practically  the 
same  as  at  the  previous  performance  of 
the  work.  It  was  promised  before  the 
season  began  that  Jose  Mardones  would 
impersonate  the  archfiend  as  conceived 
by  Goethe  and  transcribed  by  Boito,  but 
the  Spanish  basso  fell  a victim  to  bron- 
chitis and  the  first  glories  of  the  revival 
went  to  Adamo  Didur,  who  was  heard 
again. 

Beniamino  Gigli  as  Faust  received 
much  applause,  which  he  deserved.  This 
tenor  has  a fresh  voice  of  fine  quality 
and  on  the  whole  sings  well.  He  can 
sing  moderato,  and  thus  gives  much 
pleasure  to  those  who  do  not  regard 
volume  as  the  summit  of  vocal  achieve-  I 
ment.  He  sings  in  a style  generally 
simple  and  unaffected,  devoting  his  at-  I 
tention  to  correctness  of  pitch,  phrasing  j 
and  diction.  Thus  he  permits  the  music 
to  exercise  its  own  proper  charm.  He 
is  a welcome  addition  to  the  company, 
j Mme.  Alda’s  Margherita  was  much 
better  than  at  the  previous  representa- 
j tlon  when  she  was  suffering  from  fa- 
tigue. Miss  Perini  sang  Pantalls  and 
! also  Martha,  replacing  Mme.  Howard  in 
the  second  role.  This  was  the  only 
change.  Mme.  Easton's  Elena  was  again 
one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  perform- 
ance. The  choruses  were  well  sung  and 
the  dances  will  danced.  M.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 


Wc,  * 
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Anoiher  of  the  Bagby  musical  morn-V 
ing  series  began  yesterday  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, where  they  have  been  i 
fixtures  of  the  society  and  musical  sea- 
son for  many  years.  It  was  the  two  , 
hundred  and  sixty-first  concert  in 
numerical  order  given  by  A.  Morris  | 
BagDy,  who  established  the  musicales 
many  years  ago.  Many  well  known  men 
and  women  of  society,  though  more 
women  than  men,  were  in  the  audience 
that  filled  all  the  seats  and  boxes.  The 
subscription  is  the  largest  in  several 
years,  probably  greater  than  any  since 
before  the  war. 

Miss  Claudia  Muzio  and  Giovanni 
Martinelli  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  Toscha  Seidel,  violinist,  were  the 
soloists.  At  the  piano  were  Bichard 
Itegeman,  Harry  Kaufman  and  Emilio 
/v  Roxas,  and  at  the  organ  David  McK. 
williams.  Miss  Muzio  sang  an  aria 
from  “II  Trovatore,”  a group  of  Italian 
Songs  and,  with  Mr.  Martinelli,  the  duo 
from  the  final  act  of  “Aida.”  Mr.  Mar- 
liinelli's  numbers  included  an  aria  from 
"La  Forza  del  Destino,”  songs  of  Tosti 
and  A.  Goring-Thomas  and  in  English 
“Your  Smile,"  by  Ward  Stephens.  Mr. 
Seidel  played  several  familiar  numbers 


GRAINGER  PLAYS  GRE1G.  I 

When  Percy  Grainger  meets  a piano, 
expect  Grieg.  The  distinguished  British  I 
pianist  and  composer  entertained  a large  v 
company  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall  with 
excellent  piano  playing,  no  small  part  of  . 
which  was  bestowed  upon  music  com-  j 
posed  by  the  Norwegian.  What  Cyril  I 
S#0tt  would  have  said  about  the  per-  t 
formance  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  ^ 
there  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  he 
would  have  declared  that  Grainger  did 
more  for  Grieg  than  Grieg  did  for 
Grainger  Yet  Oils  would  hardly  be  a 
, well  balanced  opinion,  for  Mr.  Grainger’s 
love  for  the  music  of  Grieg  Is  sincere,  and 
ha  plays  It  with  the  fiath  of  an  apostle. 
Afusic  lovers  well  know  the  ballad  in  G 
minor,  opus  24.  Pianists  have  doted  on 
it  ere  Mr.  Grainger  came  over  the  west- 
I ern  ocean.  None  ever  played  it  with 
more  charm  than  he  did.  There  was 
much'  applause,  after  which  he  added 
Grieg’s  "Springtime,”  sacred  to  the  pic-  I 
, tures  of  Miss  Theda  Bara. 

Mr.  Grainger  began  with  the  Bach 
toccata  and  fugue  in  D minor  in  which 
he  used  (according  to  the  programme) 
both  Busoni  and  Tausig  transcriptions. 
There  must  have  been  much  Tausig  and 
little  Busoni,  for  tbe  music  sounded  bet- 
ter than  usual.  Mr.  Grainger  is  one  of 
the  best  of  polyphonic  players  and  his 
performance  of  this  number  was  ad-  I 
mirable. 

There  were  other  matters.  >'»w  York 
city  composers  were  heard.  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  contributed  his  “Cloud 
Pageant”  and  A.  Walter  Kramer  his 
•‘When  the  Sun's  Gone  Down.”  Both 
were  cordially  applauded.  H.  Balfour 
Gardiner,  Briton,  was  represented,  and 
there  was  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  set 
by  David  Guion  of  Texas.  Turkey  is 
good  in  straw  or  cranberry  sauce,  in 
Texas  or  New  York.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  native  talent  devoting  itself  to 
the  glorification  of  cowboy  music.  Why  j! 
not  give  us  also  some  artistic  decoration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  "Slow  and 
||  Easy.”  or  some  other  live  topic?  Verily  J 
ij  the  art  goes  gaily  forward. 


Pr 


asscis 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

An  echo  of  the  celebration  of  Beetho-  j 
ven’s  150th  birthday  sounded  in  the  con- 
cert of  the  Nt*l v York  Symphony  Society! 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It 1 
was  the  master’s  piano  concerto  in  C 
major,  called  No.  1,  but,  as ' the 
biographers  have  found,  really  his  sec- 
ond; the  one  in  B fiat,  called  tne  second, 
being  really  the  first  in  order  of  com- 
position. 

Pianists  do  not  generally  find  it  worth 
while  to  play  in  public.  Some  of  the 
more  aged  in  yesterday’s  audience  may 
have  remembered  it  as  one  of  the  pieces 
in  which  the  boy  Josef_  Hofmann  as- 
tonished the  musical  public  of  New  1 ork 
thirty-five  years  ago.  It  has  not.  often 
been  heard  since ; memories  will  be 
taxed  considerably,  in  fact,  to  recall 
any  performances  since. 

But  Mr.  Mischa  Levitzki  found  it 
yesterday  quite  worth  while  to  play  and 
made  it  seem  so.  He  played  it  quite  in 
the  right  vein,  not  slighting  it  loftily, 
nor  trying  to  make  it  something  deeper  j 
than  it  is,  tout  finding  and  expressing  ; 
its  charm  and  frank  melodiousness  with 
directness  and  simplicity,  with  beauty 
of  tone,  crisp  clarity  and  rhythmic 
finesse.  Mr.  Levitzki  is  recovering  from 
an  injury  to  one  of  his  fingers,  but 
his  injury  was  not  apparent  in  his  play- 
ing. He  inserted  an  agreeable  cadenza 
in  the  first  movement,  suitable  to  the 
general  character  of  the  concerto,  except 
,.  the  glissando  with  which  it  closed,  a 
ij  device  unknown  to  Beethoven.  Mr. 

’l Levitzki's  performance  was  highly  appre- 
ij  dated,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 

!i  There  was  a new  composition  on  the 
|l  program,  three  movements  of  a suite 
[I  derived  from  the  ballet,  ” Le  Couvent 
H sur  l'Eau,”  by  Alfred  Casella.  The 
“name  of  the  composer  may  have  aroused 
1 forebodings  in  the  minds  of  some  famil- 
iiiar.  with  his  style  of  composition,  which 
[ has  become  known  here  as  one  of  the 
most  "advanced.”  But  forebodings,  if 
k there  were  any,  were  not  justified  by  the 
J facts.  The  movements  are  light. 

I melodious,  ingenious  In  harmony  and 
only  occasionally  breaking  into  the  mod-; 

I era  effects  of  dissonance, 
i As  to  what  the  ballet  is  about,  what 

8 the  convent  is  and  whatthe  water  upon  ... on  A at  ions 

1 which  it  is  situated,  no  information  mg’  excellent  translations 


S. 


There  .vere  two  recitals  at  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon 
Francis  Rogers,  barytone,  made  his 
annual  appearance.  Many  of  the  songs 
on  his  program  were  familiar— Mozart’s 
“Violet,”  Schubert's  “Wanderer, 
Brahams’s  “Sapphic  Ode”  and  “Eternal 
Love” — songs  that  are  fortunately  be- 
ing restored  to  tbe  repertoire  of  sing- 
ers, and  that  the  art  of  Mr.  Rogers 
made  thrice  welcome  yesterday.  He 
is  not  an  unduly  emotional  singer,  but 
his  voice  has  rained  in  mellowness  and 
his  style  is  infinitely  polished.  The 
songs  bv  Germ;  . composers  were  sung 
in  English,  but  with  an  eloquence  and 
a purity  in  enunciation  that  made  the 
language  for  once  a pleasure  to  hear. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  fortunate,  too,  in  sing- 
nvapllont  translations  of  the  Ger- 


fBiis  vouchsafed,  nor  is  it  really,  needed.  text. 

Kpor  the  three  movements  mu-  frankly]  ma,?J  nvorr; 

Dance  of  the  Children 


fhe“’ Dance  of" ‘the  ' Old  Ladies,’ 
nocturne  and  ” Final  Dance  T f 
"Children’s  Dance  ,s  • then 

"•Uh  »e  neat^j  counte.  point 

creak- 


by 


the  oboe,  slightly 


then  deco-  I 


■ primly  — . , 

ratPd*'bv ‘the  ffik  and  glockenspieh 
is  said  by  one  who  should  l ow 

tm  waCSerts^fSCe^atoC  "o^s 

notes.  *lo  LouisKXUL!e ‘'the^hamoniza- 
tion  being  somewhat  accoi  ding  to 

. C Still  ^nore  according  to  Casella  As  that1, 
iof  the  nocturne,  which  leads  into  the 
I"  Final  Dance,”  or  dance  fma'e,  a waltz  , 

’ tune  of  no  high  aspiration.  This  pet 
' , alliance  was  the  first  in  America,  ac- 
- cording  to  the  program#  although  the 
, ballet  itself  is  some  seven  or  eight  >eais  | 

U ° The  concert  began  witb  ’Tsclraukow- 

■ sky’s  fifth  symphony,  of  whmh  a re 

. . onar.t  and  in  most  respects  a well 
finished  performance  was  &iven. 


Trio  Gives  Concert 

.-  — - * nar  . _ _ • 

Ravel’s  pianoforte  trio  in  A minor 
was  the  middle  number  in  the  pro- 
gram of  a concert  of  chamber  music 
given  by  the  Eishuco  Trio  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night.  Before  it  came  Bee- 
thoven’s Trio  in  D,  op.  To,  No.  1 (with 
its  ghostly  slow  movement),  and  after 
it  Edward  Schiitt’s  Trio,  also  in  A 
minor,  whose  character  is  expressed 
in  its  sub-title  “Fairy  Taler,  in  the 
(form  of  Waltzes,”  No  doubt  there 
ij  wore  ‘people  in  the  audience  to  whom 
the  light  hearted  waltz  music  came  as 
a welcome  relief  to  the  strain  imposed 
by  the  effort  to  enjoy  the  music  by 
Ravel. 

This  Trio  begins  with  a theme  which 
is  arresting  not  because  of  nor  despite 
its  strangely  African  flavor,  but  be- 
cause. when  first  heard,  it  holds  out 
an  engaging  promise.  Whether  or  not 
that; promise  is  redeemed  in  the  trans- 
mutations and  transformations  through 
which  it  is  made  to  nass  in  the  three 
movements  which  follow  the  first  is  a 
question  whose  answer  depends  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  listener  toward  tfie 
latter-day  methods  of  music  makers. 
It  is  an  agreeflble  occupation  to  note 
the  unfolding  of  leaf  and  blossom  from 
a fecund  stem  when  the  development 
seems  to  pursue  the  course  of  nature, 
when  each  exfoliation  presents  itself 
as  a logical  development  of  the  parent 
germ  and  discovers  to  the  sense  a char- 
acter and  a beauty  which  may  be  felt 
as  having  been  an  inherent  essence 
from  the  beginning. 

Presented  thus  by  a creative  imagi- 
nation, the  proces  sis  not  only  beau- 
tiful in  itself  hut  begets  new  beauties 
in  the  material  which  it  employs. 
When,  however,  we  observed  as  most 
obvious  the  operation  of  ingenious  ef- 
fort. of  reflection  aiming  at  the  pro- 
duction simply  of  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression regardless  of  logical  sequence 
or  spiritual  need,  and  heedless  of  tbe 
genius  of  the  agents  of  expression,  we 
are  backed  in  our  intellectual  desire 
and  left  barren  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 
And  it  was  thus  that  Ravel’s  Trio  came 
to  us.  It  was  beautifully  played  by 
Messrs.  Breeskin,  Willeke  and  Giovni, 
as  was  all  the  music  of  the  evening, 
but  it  did  not  bring  an  adequate  sense 


The  program  opened  with  a group  of 
old  songs,  in  two  of  these  Paisiellos 
“Ncl  Cor  pui  non  mi  sento  and  t-.c 
old  French  chauson  “L’Amour  a!  moi, 

Mr.  Rogers  was  particularly  eneCvUai. 

The  closing  group  included  songs  by 
Monssorgsky.  Rachmaninoff,  Lie, 

Whelpley  and  others.  , , ,.  ..,  , 

lr.  the  evening  Sergei  Radamsky,  a,0f  compensation  for  what  we  gave  it.  i 
young  Russian  tenor,  aang^  for  thej  H.  E.  K. 


His  singing 


e\ 

reserve 

showed “nati v?  abil  ity  and  the  evidencei 
“"  careful  training.  Ar  an  interpreted 
he  has  intel.igence  an,!  taste.  Bis  pro  j 
cram  ranged  from  Giordano  ss  Caro 
Mio  Ben”  m which  Mn  Radawsky 
showed  a fine  appreciation  of  tne 


melodic  line,  to  Spanish  and 
folk  songs.  Mr.  Radamsky  s dictiOTj 
was  good,  his  phtrasing  finished.  On 
the  whole  this  young  tenor  gives  prom- 
ise of  a bright  future.  .1 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

UREOLED  like  his  great  Polish 
predecessor,  Paderewski,  that 
Australian  composer  and  poet 
of  the  kevboard,  Percy  Grainger, 
cave  a recital  of  piano  music  yes- 


A 


Carnegie 


Hall 


gave  a recit 
terday  afternoon 
before  a large  and  demonstrative 
audience. 


While  he  evidently  d'etlgntta 

many  of  his  listeners,  it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  his  pro 
gramme,  devoted  in  large  part  to 
music  comparatively  Inconsequen- 
tial, put  the  patience  of  more  than 
a few  to  a severe  test. 

As  is  his  wont.  Grainger  opened 
proceedings  with  a transcription  of 
Bach — this  time  the  Toccata  and 
Fugue  in  D minor,  for  organ,  with 
a blending  ol’  the  versions  by  Tausig 
and  Busoni.  Next  in  order  he  pre- 
sented  for  hearing  Griegs  Ba.lade,  ( 
onus  24,  which,  is  in  the  form  of  i 
variations  on  an  old  Norwegian  folk  , 
melody  in  G minor,  supplementing 
this  work  — tiresome,  forsooth,  in 
these  days— with  the  same  com- 
poser’s “Spring  Time. 

Then  he  played  four  compositions 
by  American  and  English  composers 
that  took  up  much  time  and  gave 
little  satisfaction,  save  to  the  Par- 
tieular  friends  of  each;  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason's  well-written  but 
unimaginative  “Cloud  Pageant, 
opus  9,  No.  l;  Walter  Kramers 
“Fragment"  C’When  the  Suns 
Gone  Down”),  couched  in  an  idiom 
as  'trite  as  the  subject,  and  two 
Gallicized,  yet  thoroughly  innocuous 
pieces  by  H.  Balfour  Gardiner,  of 
London,  entitled  respectively  Pre 
lude  ' and  'Humoresque. 

Chopin's  Barcarole,  Albeniz  s El 
Albaicin."  his  own  “CMomal  Song, 
and  David  Goulon  s s tting  oi  tne 
Cowboys’  and  Old  Fiddler's  Break- 
down, “Turkey  in  the  Straw, 
brought  to  a close  an  afternoon  t hat 
m glR  have  been  described  as  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,”  the  more  so 
because  Mr.  Grainger  carried  out 
his  task  with  skill  and  charm-  Had 
he  been  playing  in  a drawing  room 
there  could  have  been  no  cause  tor 

CC\va.iting  for  revelations  of  senius 
that  were  not  fortncom.ng  untoi- 
tunat^y  prevented  the  writer  from 
hearing  Yvonne  Dienne,  who  was 
making  her  local  debut  as  a Pia"> 
cont  mporaneously  at  Aeolian  Hail 
in  anything  but  ner  last  group. 

To  iud°-e  from  her  interpretations 
' of  Albeniz"  “Evocation,'’  three  of 
Granados's  “Danses  Espagnoles” 
and  CamHe  Chev  Hard  s Theme 
and  Variations,”  this  young  French  , 

womXh  has  musical  intelligence, 

taste  and  feeling;  also  a B<)vd  tech 

nical  equipment  in  r^i  n;,sLees 
tendency  to  smudge  rapid  passages. 

But?  to  tell  the  truth  there  are 
many  pian  sts  in  New  York  tul.y 
equal  to  her.  though  unable  to  af- 
ford the  expense  of  a public  ap 
pearance. 

Nancy  Van  Kirk  Heard 
in  Hoar  of  Chinese  Song. 

By  GRENA  BENNETT' 

•MTEARLY  3,000  years  ago  Chang' 
Wen  Chang  wrote  verses  on  the 
rivet  lloang-Ho.  Yesterdav  afternoon 
at  the  Princess  Theatre  Nancy  Van 
Kirk  intoned  some  of  his  pretty  poems 
to  musical  settings.  Miss  Van  Kirk 
designated  her  recital  “an  hour  of 
Chinese  song  and  legend.”  At  the 
beginning  of  her  programme  she  told 
of  persons,  places  and  practices  of 
oriental  antiquity.  The  thesis  of  her 
preamble  was  the  ancient  Chinese  be- 
lief that  “music  is  evidence  of  the 
harmony  existing  between  heaven, 

! earth  ana  man." 

Her  appeal  was  not  mental  but 
visual  as  well.  She  inig'’t  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a mandarin  in  her 
flame-colored  satin  coat  embroidered 
In  peacock  silks,  a skirt  of  amber, 

/ dainty  Dowered  slippers  and  a Jew- 
j elled  head-dress  ornamenting  her  blue 
I black  hair. 

' The  programme  was  arranged  in 
two  groups.  The  first  contained  mu- 
sical arrangements  by  Griff  es  and 
Bantock  to  poems  dating  all  t)ie  way 
from  900  R.  C.  to  others  as  recent 
as  1797  A.  D.  The  original  simple 
character  of  the  Chinese  melodies  and 
the  decided  rhythms  of  the  oriental 
tunes  were  remarkably  well-preserved 
both  in  the  Griffes  and  Bantock  selec- 
tions and  in  the  ten  Chinese  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes  harmonized  by  Crist. 

Miss  Van  Kirk  sang  with  great 
charm.  Her  presentations  were 
marked  by  s.ncerity  and  genuine  feel- 
ing and  understanding.  Alberta  Mat- 
thews deserves  praise  for  her  excellant 
accompaniments.  . . 

The  audience  was  large,  fashion- 
able and  most  appreciative. 

ft 
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teners  Save  in  Certain  Tribe: 
Selections — Yvonne  Dienne  in 
Her  Debut  at  Aeolian  Hall 


Tlie  Detroit  Orchestra. 

The  varied  activities  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  have  reached  as 
tar  as  Detroit,  and  summoned  thence 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Its  conductor,  Ossip  Gahrilowitsch,  to  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 
Though  this  was  an  addition  to  an  al- 
ready superfluously  large  number  of  or- 
chestral concerts  provided  in  New  York, 
the  hall  was  filled  with  an  audience 
lioenly  interested  in  the  performance, 
that  found  occasion  for  much  enthusi- 
Asmj  ) 

j The  program  comprised  nothing  that 


was  new,  ev.  n unfamiliar,  fo  Tiidst  music 

overs,  unless  tHe  concerts  for  piano  In 
^ minor  by  Mozart,  in  which  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  played  the  solo  part,  was 
unfamiliar.  It  comprised,  besides  this, 
the  overture  to  Weber’s  “ Oberon," 
Brahms's  first  symphony  and  Strauss’s 
tone  poem.  ••  Don  Juan.” 

Tlie  orchestra  is  an  excellent  body  of 
musicians,  though  its  tone  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  on  the  whole  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  strings  have  a full  body, 
but  the  tone  is  somewhat  cold  and 
lacking  in  transparency,  and  the  brass 
choir  tends  toward  roughness.  The  first 
players  of  the  wood  winds  did  some  ex- 
cellent work.  *■ 

engrossing  feature  of  the  or- 
tmestra  s playing  was  the  evidence  of 

wu n J?6; us  ve n u b>'  Mr-  Gabrilo- 
witscli  and  the  general  precision  of  its 

rhvthm}6,  i the  fPjrtt  and  elasticity,  the 
5nh.Wca,1.  thu  Intelligence  and 

lnJrv?C*ans^  p his  ridings. 

„,Thri',etc'ls  no  ,new  disclosure  of  beauty 
oi  significance  in  either  the  ” Oberon  ” 
overture  or  Brahms's  symphony;  but 
both,  wore  played  with  freshness  and 
vitality.  In  the  first  movement  cf  the 
symphony  there  was,  perhaps,  somo- 
thing  too  much  of  the  modifications  of 
tempo  that  are  already  composed  and 
Scored  in  the  score.  In  the  last  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  put  an  emphasis  perhaps 
unusual  upon  some  of  the  dynamic  ef- 
rects.  But  Mr.  Gabilowitsch  on  the 
whole  has  the  precious  gift  of  a real 
discrimination  in  dynamics.  He  knows 
that  there  is  something— a good  deal— 
i.ni  £en  Pianissimo  and  fortissimo, 
which  sometimes  seems  in  danger  of  be- 
lng  forgotten ; and  he  makes  valuable 
use  of  it.  There  was  a full  appreciation 
of  the  profoundly  poetic  and  romantic 
fb’s  s°f  ,work.  and  an  intelligence 
and  right  feeling  in  the  control  of  the 
various  chon's  of  the  orchestra  to  show 
forth  the  deep  and  glowing  beauty  of 
Brahms  s orchestration,  which  seemed 
more  than  ever  the  fitting  and  inevlta-  , 
ble  embodiment  of  the  musical  thought  ' 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  playing-  of  Mo-  1 
zart  s concerto  was  of  exquisite  clarity, 
delicate  warmth  and  intensity  of  ex- 
pression ; a true  interpretation  of  Mo- 
zart s spirit.  And  the  truth  of  it  was 
emphasized  by  the  beautiful  accompani- 
ment given  by  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Victor  Kolar,  well  remem- 
bered as  an  orchestral  player  and  com- 
poser formerly  of  New  York.  The  ac- 
companiment and  the  solo  had  clearly 
.ted  to  each  other  by  a process  of  i 
adjustment  none  too  common. 

At  the  close  of  the  symphony  a large  , 
•wreath  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gabrilo-  ' 
Wltsch. 

George  Ferg-usson’s  Recital. 

George  Fergusson,  an  American  bari-  , 
tone,  (though  Scotch  by  birth.)  for  some 
years  resident  in  Berlin,  appeared  in  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  An  Aeolian 
Hall.  It  was  announced  as  liis  first  ap- 
pearance since  his  return  from  Europe ; 
he  was  interned  in  Germany  during  the 
war.  Mr.  Fergusson’ s program  con- 
tained a group  of  old  French  and  Italian 
airs,  a group  of  modern  Frencii  songs,  a 
group  of  Russian  songs  sung  in  Russian 
— MMr.  Fergusson’s  command  of  Rus- 
sian being  one  of  the  results  of  his  in- 
ternment—and  a group  in  English*  by 
English  and  American  composers. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  voice  is  evidently  not 
what  it  may  have  been  once  in  richness 
and  beauty  of  quality.  Nor  is  his  com- 
mand of  vocal  technique  such  as  always 
to  give  the  best  results.  One  of  its  re- 
sults is  sometimes  throatiness  of  qual- 
ity and  sometimes  hardness  of  tone ; nor 
does  he  evince  an  equal  facility  in  cop- 
ing with  all  the  vowel  sounds. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  what  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  did  in  his  recital  was  absorbing 
interest,  through  his  power  of  interpre- 
tation. He  seeks  incessantly  intensity 
and  truth  of  expression,  significance  of 
characterization.  He  thereby  ranges 
through  a wide  gamut  of  emotion.  There  j 
is  the  dramatist's  touch  in  much  that  he  i 
does,  there  is  facial  expression  and  the  : 
subtle  suggestion  of  a movement  of  the 
clasped  hands,  even  of  the  fingers.  ; 

It  may  be  said  that  he  was  not  at 
his  best  in  the  old  songs,  especially  in 
those  that  need  instained  and  equable  | 
tone.  But  his  dramatic  expressiveness 
and  artistic  phrasing  gave  its  value  to  | 
the  poignant  monologue  from  Monte- 
verde’s  “ Orfeo,”  a powerful  and  haunt- 
ing example  of  “ nuove  musiche  ” of 
the  Florentine  reformers  of  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeen  century.  Al- 
though frequently  lacking  in  ' purely 
musical  beauty  his  singing  of  the 
French  songs  gave  pleasure.  He  had  to 
repeat  “ La  Colibri  ” by  Chausson,  and 
after  the  group  added  a charming  folk 
song. 

Mr.  Fergusson  did  nothing  better  than 
the  group  of  Russian  SQngs,  in  which  i 
he  showed  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. Most  charming  in  its  exposition  of 
the  plangent  sentiment  was  his  singing 
of  Tschaikowsky’s  ” No  AVords,  My 
Beloved!”  There  was  a savage  power 
in  his  presentation  of  Gretchaninoff's 
” My  Native  Land.”  Four  songs  by 
Moussirgsky  received  very  characteris- 
tic interpretations,  especially  the  " Sere- 
nade ” and  the  ” Hopak  ” (better  known 
than  the  rest),  full  of  dramatic  vivid-' 
ness.  There  was  a large  audience  to 
hear  Mr.  Fergusson  that  showed  high 
appreciation. 


jurusur  i ilj  ui 

Singing  Canio 


season  and 
f at  the  rale 

the  onlv 
os’ty  or  interest 


being 


inviting  ,* 


. _ - last  night’s  con-  | 
cert  were  the  visiting  band  and  its 
conductor's  interpretation  cf  veil 
known  works. 


’ r.nrico  c aruso  met  with  an  accide 

■ t!,  ,°f  ,.,U  fi'ht  lu  Fa  " , Bands  Too  Numerous 

C r u r VaS  T ^ *o  which  the  curiosity  or! 

tamo  tor  the  first  tune  this  season  at  interest  was  gratified  is  of  larger  con-  ! 
tuo  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  -ern  to  Detroit  than  to  New  York,  of 
n%“t’  * course,  Which  fart,  we  suppose,  must 

i no  great  tenor,  singing  to  a packed,'  enter  into  the  consideration  of  tho  re- 
house of  --I.OOO-  persons,  had  Just  finished  corder  of  the  incident.  A comparison 
tus  famous  big  air  when  ho  turned  and!  the  orchestra  with  iocal  organiza- 
m an  intense  moment  of  action  as  hc-l  tions  of  ,’ts  kind  would  not  yield  re- 
was  going  up  (ho  three  steps  leading  'tits  flattering  to  tho  wonderful  city  '/ 
into  tho  tent  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  the  Middle  West,  nor  ought  it  to  ' 

severely  wrenched  the  muscles  of  his  to  the  complacency  of  the  metror-l  . 

■side.  ! ol'ie. 

At.  tho  close  of  the  act  he  was  able!  Orchestral  musicians  of  tho  first  jH! 
to  take  but  one  curtain  call.  Mr.  Will-,  tblES  are  not  plentiful  enough  to  sup-  !| 

ply  all  the  bands  vhich  prosperous  i 
urban  communities  are  supporting  } 
cither  from  civic  pride  or  love  of  art. ! 
Few  of  th 


is.m  J.  Gerard  of  tho  executive  staff 
came  before  the  curtain,  told  what  had 
happened  and  sai  l Mr.  Caruso  would 
try  and  go  through  the  second  and  final 
act  of  tho  opera. 

A long  intermission  followed  during 
which  Dr.  Sallerbons,  one  of  the  house 
Physicians,  treated  the  singer  with  hot 
applications,  and  Mr.  Caruso  was  re- 
lieved to  t Ho  extent  of  being  able  to  sing 
his  exacting  part  in  the  last  act. 

The  other  principals  in  the  cast  were 
Mme.  Destinn  as  Nedda  an  Mr.  De 
Luca  as  Tonio. 

Following  T'agliacci”  the  new  balle 
”J!  Carillon  Magico”  was  given  for  th( 
second  time,  with  Miss  Rosini  Gall!  a. 
Pierrot,  Mr.  Bonfiglio  as  Harleqin  ani 
Miss  Rudolph  as  Columbine. 


DETROIT  ORCHESTRA 

WARMLY  WELCOMED 


Gahrilowiasch  and  Players 
Applauded  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

When  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  looked  around  lor  new  worlds  to 
conquer  it  perceived  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  sitting  on  the  shores  of  j 
Lake  St.  Clair  with  Ossip  Gabriloiitsch 
holding  his  batin  with  one  hand  and  a 
piano  with  the  other.  Now  Mr.  Gabrili- 
witsch  and  the  Friends  of  Music  were 
old  companions  and  so  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
which  resulted  in  the  whole  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra,  from  its  twenty- 
one  violins  to  its  ten  double  basses,  and 
also  the  piano  and  likewise  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch, descending  upon  New  York  and 
giving  a concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall. 

The  programme  consisted  of  Weber  s 
‘‘Oberon’’  overture,  the  C minor  sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  Mozart’s  D minor.!) 
piano  concerto  and  Richard  Strauss’s  i 
"Dan  Juan.”  In  the  Mozart  work  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  performed  the  piano  part 
while  Victor  Kolar,  assistant  conductor,  I 
directed.  But  iMr.  Gabrilowitsch's  piano  j 
playing  Is  no  novelty  and.  Mr.  Kolar) 
used  to  be  Walter  Damrosch’s  assistant. 
The  heroes  of  last  evening  were  Gabrilo- 
witsch the  conductor  and  his  little  army 
of  musicians. 

There  is  no  need  of  detail.  The  Detroit . 
Orchestra  is  good  and  was  welcome. 
Its  strings  are  solid,  brilliant  and  mus- 
cular, its  wood  wind  mellow  and  sono- 
rous, its  brass,  particularly  the  horns, 
excellent  in  quality.  The  orchestra 
shows  the  results  of  good  drill.  It  plays 
with  precision,  unanimity  and  balance, 
and  with  a fine,  vigorous,  broad  styie. 

It  is  not  deficient  in  finish,  but  polish 
of  the  last  item  is  not  its  specialty. 
ATrillty  and  a big  grasp  of  the  phrase 
are  its  prime  characteristics. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  conducted  the 
Brahms  symphony  with  all  the  altera- 
tions of  tempo  developed  by  prima 
donna  conductors,  and  with  a splendidly 
(dramatic  conception.  The  symphony 
has  been  performed  more  exquisitely, 
but  r.ot  more  boldly.  It  stirred  the  au- 
dience and  well  it  might.  What  a bless- 
ing to  the  art  of ’music  in  this  country 
is  the  founding  and  growth  of  such  in- 
stitutions as  this  Detroit  Orchestra.  It 
is  an  agency  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel of  pure  musical  beauty,  and  the  city 
of  Detroit  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
i possession  of 'such  an  admirable  organi- 
zation directed  by  such  an  intelligent  J 
j musician  as  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch. 


of  them  are  de/veloped  in  th  il  j 
country,  and  the  obstacles  placed  bv 
trade  unions  to  the  importation  oi 
artist-musicians  are  many  and  great 
The  problem  will  not  be  solved  until 
the  study. of  instrumental  music,  nor. 
:o  general,  is  directed  into  channels 
which  are  little  sought,  if  sought.  . 

' i.  As  yet  we  1) ave  seen  only  ilecbk 
beginnings. 

Out  of  tho  material  which  '.x. 
Gabrilowitsch  has  succeeded  in  gather 
ng  together  he  has.  obviously  by  din. 
of  patience  and  hard  labor,  formed  s 
-ervieeabie  bard — one  that,  ought  tc 
contribute  a vital  factor  to  the  aura  cl 
musical  culture  in  Detroit. 

Tribute  to  the  Music 

As  yet  it  can  bring  no  educational 
message  to  this  city  or  Boston  ot 
Philadelphia.  The  enthusiastic  plaudits 
which  last  night’s  performances  re- 
ceived were  no  doubt  stimulating  and 
encouraging. 

It  was  no  doubt  so  intended  by  the 
.ludienee.  A tribute,  too  to  the  music; 

) more  to  it,  we  hope,  than  to  the  read- 
ings  of  the  scores  or  the  technieaDp^b 
formance  of  the  band.  We  fancy  that 
with  more  piastie  material,  with  play- 
ers of  more  finished  skill  and  command 
of  b^ter  tone-quality,  finer  results 
would  have  been  attained  in  the  sym- 
phony; that  tlie  voice  of  the  mass,  as 
well  as  the  individual  choirs,  would 
have  been  more  homogeneous,  more 
euphonious.  Sonority  there  was  in 
plenty,  but  of  sensuous  beauty  there 
was  little. 

In  the  'conductor’s  reading  of  the 
overture  there  seemed  an  excess  ot 
striving  for  effects  which  when  at- 
tained were  abnormal. 

To  make  every  repetition  of  a phrase 
an  echo^of  the  original  utterance  i3  to 
rob  is  of  its  health  and  vigor — to  emas- 
culate it.  But  there  was  delicious  art 
in  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  performance  of 
the  solo  part  of  the  pianoforte  concerto 
-true  musicianship  in  spirit  and  mat- 
ter. Mr.  A'itor  Kolar  conducted  the 
orchestra  in  this  number  with  an  ad- 
mirable hand. 


The  double  bill  of  “Pagliacci”  and  the 
Fiek-Mangia-Galli  “mimetic  symphonic 
comedy,"  ”11  Carillon  Magico,”  was 
fastenni-httUe  Metropolitan  °Pera  House 

‘’Pagliacci’’  was  presented  bv  the  fol- 
lowing cast:  Mme.  Destinn  and  Messrs 
Caruso,  De  Luca.  Da, la  and  Laurenti! 
Mr  Denise,  who  was  to  have  appeared 
last  evening,  is  still  too  ill  to  sing  hi* 
idace  being  filled  by  Mr.  Do  Luca' 

Hie  ballet  was  danc-c-d  bv  Miss  (bin 
and  Mr.  Bonfiglio  and  Jessie  Roggi 
Florence  Rudoplh  and  Florence  Glover 
Papi  conducting.  9 


~”Uy-HrE.^Krehbiel 

Professing  to  pursue  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  forms 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  ordinary 
musical  activities  of  New  Y’ork,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Music  gave  a 
concert  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Carnegie  Ilall  last  night. 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  is  a very  familiar  figure 
as  a pianist  and  a not  entirely  un- 
familiar figure  as  a conductor. 

The  music  played  was  the  overture  to 
‘•Oberon,”  Brahms'3  first  Symphony, 
j Mozart’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  D 
j minor  and  Richard  Strauss’s  tone-poem 
; "Don  Juan.”  There  being  nothing  in 
i this  scheme  unknown  to  the  lists  which 
ere  being  drawn  on  for  the  nearly  two 
hundred  symphony  concerts  vhich 
■ have  been  projected  by  local  orchestras 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


^ z 


Miss  Florence  Fasten  as  Carmen. 

Mme.  Geraldine  Farrar  was  obliged  t< 
give  up  her  part  in  the  opera  of  “ Car 
men.”  which  was  on  the  bill  of  th' 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
on  account  of  an  attack  of  hoarseness. 
It  Is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good, 
however,  and  tills  one  brought  an  op- 
portunity to  Miss  Florence  Easton  to 
sing  the  part  of  Carmen,  tl  was  the 
first  time  she  has  sung  it  here,  and  her 
performance  in  it  afforded  great  pleas- 
ure to  those  who  heard  it  last  night. 

To  those  who  have  followed  Miss 
Easton’s  work  on  the  stage  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan as  well  as  on  the  concert 
stage,  her  success  was  hardly  in  the  na- 
ture of  a surprise.  She  has  often  and 
In  various  ways  shown  her  high  accom- 
plishments as  a singer  and  as  an  actress 
In  the  lyric  drama.  She  has  not  only  a 
beautiful  voice  and  a finished  vocal 
style,  but  dramatic  intelligence  and  skill 
of  a varied  order.  She  sang  the  part 
last  night  without  rehearsal  and  is  said 
to  have  sung  it  but  once  before  in 
French,  oftener  in  German,  But  she 
showed  entire  familiarity  with  it.  moved 
within  it  with  freedom,  both  in  song 
and  action,  wthout  anxiety  as  to  the 
outcome  or  undue  dependence  upon  con- 
ductor or  promoter.  The  excellence  of 
her  French  diction  as  particularly  no- 
ticeable. The  Impersonation  was  in  no 
way  tentative.  That  it  gave  pleasure 
was  evident  from  the  applause  from  all 
quarters  of  the  house. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  have 
been  beard  in  the  more  recent  per- 
formances of  ” Carmen  ” at  the  Metro- 
politan. The  only  important  change 
from  the  previous  performance  this  sea- 
son was  in  the  part  of  Escamillo.  taken 
by  Mr.  Rothier,  instead  of  Mr.  AVhJte- 
hill. 

Tbe  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  its  wide  survey  of  musical  art 
through  its  historical  series  of  concerts 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society  yes- 
terday reached  the  romantic  composers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  whom  the 
program  of  Its  concert  given  yesterday  t 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  was  de- 
voted. The  composers  represented  on 
it  were  Schubert,  by  his  overture  to 
“ Rosamunde,"  his  Unfinished  Sym- 


phony and  his  songs,  “Death  and  the 
Malden”  and  “The  Elklng  ” ; Weber, 
by  his  overture  to  “ Oberon  ” and  the 
great  air  from  the  same  opera,  " Ocean, 
Thou  Mighty  Monster.”  and  Mendelsohn 
by  his  ” Italian  ” symphony. 

The  singer  was  Mme.  Margarete 
Matzcnauer.  Her  greatest  success  was 
made  in  the  air  from  ” Oberon  There 
arc  few  singers  who  can  master  it  as 
she  did,  by  sheer  weight  and  power  of 
voice,  by  force  and  intensity  of  ex- 
pression. bv  declamation  and  phrasing. 

It  was  a performance  of  jl’,' 

preosiveneas  of  an  air  that  often 
the  best  of  those  rash  enough 1 to , at- 
tempt it.  Mme.  Matzcnauer  did  have 
some  trouble  with  Its  highest  notes, 
which  are  above  the  proper  range  of  her 
voice;  but  she  did  what  she  could  to  get 
bv  them  quickly  and  unscathed. 

She  also  sang  admirably  the  two  songs 
bv  Schubert,  to  accompaniments  tran- 
scribed from  the  piano  f°r  ««  orches; 
tra  • that  of  "Death  and  the  Maiden 
being  for  strings  alone.  No  mention  et 
the  fact  that  these  were  transcriptions, 
nor  of  the  name  of  the  transcriber  was 
made  on  the  program,  though  strict  hls 
torical  accuracy  in  a historical  series 
would  seem  to  have  required  it._ 

Thf”  Encrlish  translation  of  Ecatn 
and  theEMilden  ” used  by  Mme  Matz- | 
enauer  is  a singularly  bold  one ,,  and 
unfortunately  her  Lnglish  dlrtion  was 
so  clear  as  to  show  mercilessly  all  its 
faults.  Thus,  “Honey  Man  for 
” Knochenmann  and  I Am  Not 
Wild  " for  " ich  bin  mcht  wild  are 
hardly  fortunate.  She  also  tampered  a 
little  with  the  text  of  Ocean,  Thou  , 
Mighty  Monster,’  m which  Planche  s 
English  verse  is  somewhat  more  suc- 
cessful than  It  Is  in  some  other  parts 
of  his  libretto.  But  these  things  caused 
apparently,  little  disturbance  to  the 
audience,  which  justly  admired  and 
vigorously  applauded  Mme.  Matzenauer  a 
fine  singing  and  wonderfully , rich  and 
powerful  voice.  f 

The  orchestra]  performance  was  like- 
wise  highly  enjoyable  in  its  blended 
euphonies.  Its  clear  and  vigorous  repro- 
duction  of  the  overtures  and  the  sym-  j 
phonies.  1 

Rose  and  Otillle  Sutro. 

The  public  playing  of  duets  on  two 
pianos,  not  one  of  the  highest  or  most  , 
interesting  forms  of  the  art  of  music.  Is  ^ 
well  represented  in  the  current  season , 1 
perhaps  more  amply  than  its  relative  | 
importance  requires.  Another  represen-  j 
tation  of  it  was  given  last  evening  in  | 
Aeolian  Hall  by  the  sisters  Rose  and  i 
Ottilie  Sutro,  who  are  well-known  ex-  : 
ponents  of  it  and  who  have  been  heard 

^Programs  of  such  recitals  are  limited 
by  the  limits  of  the  repertory.  An  en- 
largement of  It  was  effected  by  the 
playing,  for  the  first  time  here,  of  an  1 

unpublished  ” Norse  Suite  ” by  Max 
Bruch,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Sutro  sisters  and  dedicated  to  them. 
Reinecke’s  variations  on  a sarabanlc  by 
Bach,  Mozart’s  fugue  and  his  sonata  in 
D major,  and  some  pieces  by  Arensky 
and  Duvernay,  were  supplemented  by  an 
arrangement  of  an  ” Allemande  ” by 
Couperin  and  of  Wagner's  ” The  Ride 
of  the  Valkyries,”  the  latter  by  W.  H. 
Humiston  and  also  in  manuscript. 

The  playing  of  the  Misses  Sutro  is  not 
the  most  interesting  of  its  kind,  not 
stirring  to  the  emotions,  but  It  is  of  un- 
failing accuracy  and  aboundan  power, 
and  It  gave  evident  pleasure. 


| II.C  /yi'wAvw  ’ | 

Schubert,  AVeber  and  Mendelssohn,) 
the  three  arch  - romanticists,  were 
reached  in  the  Symphony  Society’s  his- 
torical series  of  symphonic  concerts  in 

! Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
program  contained  as  its  illustrative 
elements  the  overture  to  “Rosamunde” 
and  the  symphonic  torso  in  B minor 
by  Schubert,  Webers  overture  to 

I “Oberon”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Italian” 

! S^For  variety,  but  within  the  historical 
frame,  Mme.  Matzenauer  contributed 
two  songs  by  Schubert—“Death  and  the 
Maiden”  and  “The  Erlkmg,  with 
their  pianoforte  accompaniments— 
transcribed  for  the  orchestra,  not  to 
the  betterment  of  their  effect— and  the 
great  scene  from  AVebers  fairy  ^opera, 
“Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster. 

The  wonderful  setting  of  Claudius  s 
little  lyric  was  marred  by,  a.n 
matic  English  paraphrase,  but  the  ba‘ 
lad  and  operatic  scene  were  £lven 
the  singer  with  splendid  power  and 
dramatic  effect.  The  walls  of  Carnegie 
Hall  may  still  be  ringing  with  the 
opulent  glory  of  the  first  words  of 
Blanche’s  apostrophe  to  the  sea.  It 
was  a good  thing  to  have  the  air  or 
the  conceit  room  purged  of  the  sent.- 
mentalized  version  of  the  Ob£;°" 
overture,  with  which  it  was  burdened 
the  night  before  by  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
and  the  Detroit  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Damro.ich  may  have  been  some- 
what overhasty  in  his  fundamental 
tempo,  but  he  put  virility  into  the  mu- 
sic without  exaggeration  of  nuance,  ex- 
cept in  the  first  repetition  of  the  open- 
ing horn  call,  which  he,  too,  seemed  to 
conceive  as  an  echo.  It  is  not  that  bu. 
a reiteration  of  the  call,  which  invites 
and  receives  a second  response  from 
the  strings  and  then  proceeds  with  its 
discourse.  . . 

There  is  neither  textual  nor  poetical 
justification  for  playing  the  call  pianis- 
simo the  second  time.  The  effect  is 
wholly  ad  captandum.  H.  E.  K. 
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By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 

| A SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  MATINEE.! 

As  slender  as  a wand  (a 
I wand  of  course),  Margarete  Matzc- 

E^’cameuponthc 

Hall  yesterday  afternoon  attired  m a| 
that  recalled  the 

[spherical  object  in  a c o-htlv 

She  wore  a facinating  though  li  ghtly 
immoral  l.at.  She  looked,  and 


a good  < • 1 ’he  paimy  days  of  Vic- 
tor  ilau.-el  the  the^hl^of 
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S?w  ss  M.- 

lame  Matzenauer, 
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( of 

noblest  < 
mir- 


dame  Matzenauei , . GardcD, 

Superwoman  ^f  ^th  - * 

may  not  be  falling  n but  she 

f for  she  is  wedded  tt & • . style 

has  nevertheless,  t han. ious  she 

of  figure.  11  seems  ^ Marjorie. 
is  no  longei  *.  «■  . . afternoon,  she 

gg  rss.  *h. 

«h.» 

"Death  and  the  Maid- 
Quality  th  hei-  at^weve  %^en  j 

tatlon. 

^tw^Siatically  tempei *tuous.  but  ; 

j the  various  voices^  > was-i 

differentiated.  Uei  »“->  u was 

rather  shaky  at  the  ®t_  - 'the  torrential  l 

a tour  de  ,U^y  ! 

delivery  of  uceay.  ,.„  nians  1 

Monster.”  The  woman  > Ptha,t 

he!'  r1m,!ntS  forget  "hat  she  bus  not 

S y?tClrfo7^a  itaisa-if  that  ex^ 
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Italian  symphony.  The^slfiger  of  net 
concert  was  Mme.  Matzenauer,  wl-o| 
was  not  in  good  voice  and  sang  wit.i 
much  labor  and  little  style.  The  or-j 
chestra  discharged  Its  congenial  duties1 
idmirably. 

In  the  same  hall  in  the  evening  the 
Philharmonic  Society  performed  a tab  e 
d’hote  programme.  Bach  had  thr<  e 
numbers,  the  Brandenburg  concerto  m 
F.  Max  Reger’s  transcription  of  O 
Man,  Thy  Orevious  Sin  Bemoan,”  and 
' bert’s  arrangement  of  a prelude,  cho- 
ral and  fugue.  Then  by  way  of  piquant 
contrast  came  Strauss’s  “Til  Bulen- 
•piegel  ’’  which  was  followed  by  Albert 
Roussel’s  “Les  Dieux  dans  TOmbre  d s 
Gavernes  (“Evocations,  No.  1”).  The 
’oncert  concluded  with.  Tschailcowsky  s 
"Francesca  da  Rimini  ” 

The  programme  was  ill-planned  a cl 
hreatened  indigestion  for  the  hearer 
Rut  a large,  audience  was  present  arc! 
apparently  had  appetite  for  the  fea  t. 

None  of  the  compositions,  except  th  t 

if  yj.  Roussel,  was  unfamiliar  to  l nil- 
harmonie  patrons. 

AMERICAN  PIANIST’S  DEBUT. 

George  Beach,  a young  American  p - 
anist  who  has  p'ayed  with  success  in 
London,  gave  his  first  recital  here  yes- 
terdAv  afternoon  at  Aeo  ian  Hall.  h-s 
programme  deluded  Beethoven  s A flat 
■ mata,  opus  26  ; Busoni’s  "Berceuse  and 
Liszt’s  fantasy  arc!  fugue  on  the  name 
of  Bach.  His  performance  proved  him 
i to  be  an  artist  of  adm’raVe  accom- 
I nlishments.  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  young  pianists  heard 
here  this  season.  His  technical  ability 
was  exeel’ent.  His,  tone  and  style,  in-- 
. deed,  could  easi’y  have  had  more 
warmth,  but  all  his  playng  had  canty, 
intelligence,  taste  and  sometimes  brill- 
| iance.  

SYMPHONY-PHILHARMONIC. 

There  were  only  two  orchestral  con 
oeTts  yesterday.  Both  had  interest,  but 
neither  was  of  a kind  to  stir  the  com- 
munity to  unwonted  demonMration  ln 
i v afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  f alter 
1,.  -osch  and  the  musicians  of.  the* 
t/n. phony  Society  continued  their  jour 
nev  through  the  chronology  or  orche. 
tral  music,  otherwise  ^n°mmated 
historical  cycle,  and  arrived  at  the  eia| 

"Beethoven,  who  completed  cla®'Jd 

and  began  the „ ™a  s ingle  concert 
been  disposed  of  m a sing  e 
v-esterday  Schubei  " eber  reco,-d 

1 delssohn  were  passe  ,,.esented  by 

i The  first  named  was  . resented 
his  complacent  oveituic 


dstan.  Mr.  Morazonl  conducte 
The  performance  was  one  of  merit  if 
not  of  high  distinction.  Miss  Destinn's 
voice  was  not  in  its  best  condition  and 
Us  tones  were  of  uneven  beauty,  some 
oeing  ho’.Iow  and  unsteady,  While  others 
were  smooth  and  silvery.  Mr.  -Gigli's 
tones  again  gave  pleasure  bv  reason  of 
heir  freshness  and  vibrancy,  but  his 
acting  was  merely  a matter  of  form,  and 
not  very  good  form  at  that. 

METROPOLITAN  opera  HOUSE-Matinee  ot 
Parsifal.”  by  members  ot  tlie  Metropoli- 
tan company. 

The  Cast. 

(In  English.) 

TUurel35  Clarence  Whiteblll 

Gurnpm, William  Gustafson 

ParTbal  Robert  Blase 

Klln_  Johannes  Shmbach 

V ,y  Margarete  Matzenauer 

ph„,  ,fe ' : , Jeanne  Gordon 

5*'®t  Rn‘sht.ot  lhe  Urail Angelo  fcada 

F!rs.DtiEKnl?ht  °f  tl,e  Grai1-- - Louis  D’Angelo 
hirst  Esquire Varv  «?in. 

Tehi°-ddpESq!llre f Frances  Ingram 

lourt  Esquire Mario  Laurenti 

Solo  Flower  Maidens : 

1’ irst  Group — Marie  Sundelius,  Mary  Ellis, 
c01,„a  r Raymonde  Delaunols 

becond  Group— Jeanne  Gordon,  Mary  Melllsh, 

A-,n  „ , Marie  Tiffany 

And  a chorus  of  24  other  Flower  Maidens,  tho 
■Brotherhood  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Grail.  Esquires  and  Boys. 

Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky. 

By  James  Gibbons  Huneker  I 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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certuin  awkWam;  pm-ws  ^ | “Carmen”  evening,  but 

"pteat  contralto  compassed  the  leng  ' | -opoUtan  Opera  Hov ^ t tive  of  the! 

breadth  and  thickness  of  the  scene  there  was  a new  representative 

fttriiuoei  vv  ^«fiorina»  OI 


were  the  instrumental  offerings . ot 
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^nted  be^T d Easton  achieved 

^"USed^-^cordally 
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"PARSIFAL.” 

‘‘Parsifal”  was  sung  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  the  first  time  this  season 
j before  an  audience  that  plainly  showed 
i the  encroachment  of  the  approaching 
j holiday  season.  But  it  was  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  and  had  ample 
reasons,  for  the  performance  was  ex- 
cellent throughout.  As  Senrbach  was 
ill  the  title  role  was  assumed  by  Or- 
ville Harrolfl.  Robert  Blass  was  the 
"Uncle”  Gurnemanz.  Naturally,  Mr. 
Harrold  did  not  seem  an  unfamiliar 
figure,  nor,  for  that  matter,  was  Mr. 
Blass.  Mme.  Matzenauer  was  again 
the  Kundry  and  gave  us  in  Act  II.  a 
more  winning,  womanly  impersona- 
tion than  at  her  first  essay.  The  ob- 
jectionable pagoda  has  been  abolished 
and  the  scene  of  Parsifal’s  attempted 
undoing  is  now  played  at  the  side,  as 
formerly,  and  with  the  usual  couch. 
And  much  more  effectively.  The  au- 
dience can  see  and  hear  better.  Kun- 
dry was  less  the  imperious  Sultana 
and  more  the  seductive  houri.  She 
sang  with  tenderness  and  ravishing 
charm.  Her  scream  is  that  of  a 
wounded  wild  beast.  She  dazzled  with 
her  blond  loveliness,  and  poor  Parsi- 
fal seemed  a human  refrigerator  to 
be  able  to  withstand  tbis  sirocco  of 
i passion  and  enticemerjft. 

Mr.  Harrold  does  not  look  the  ideal 
/Parsifal.  He  is  too  virile  a man  for 
i such  a capon  partis  We  wish,  per 

, hflrvq  frfim  shpp.r  TiPrvprRitv  tihza  dhflr 


overture*  the  Unfinished  Sympfionv 

i so-called  because  it  is  the  most  fin- 
ished of  all  Schubert’s  ,s^m^  ia 

I works— and  Mendelssohns  ltafian 

Svmohony  comprised  an  engrossing 
I programme. C°T he  .Mendelssohn  com- 
position has  " lated,"  it  teven  sounds 
: old  fashioned  on  a mechanical  piano- 
1 forte.  The  same  music  will  be  re- 
: peated  this  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  PLAYS. 

At  the  Philharmonic  Society  con- 
cert last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  Con- 
ductor Stransky  led  bis  men  in  mu- 
sic by  Bach,  Richard  Strauss,  Roussel 
and  Tchaikovsky.  Nothing  new,  save 
the  Evocation  by  Roussel,  a novelty 
at  these  concerts,  yet  born  old  and 
Inconsequential.  Tt  is  a fact  indis- 
putable that  there  is  nothing  more 
contagious  tmong  conductors  than 
programmes.  A week  or  two  ago  we 
heard  the  Brandenberg  concerto  ot 
Bach  followed  by  the  -tale  old  Abort 
arrangement  of  the  C sharp  minor 
piano  jjrelude  to  a five  voice  fugue 
followed  by  a faked  choral  of  the 
transcriber  and  the  G minor  organ 
fugue.  God  knows  in  all  the  mish 
mush  of  this  polyphonic  season  where 
we  heard  it,  but  we  certainly  didn’t  f 
care  to  hear  it  again  so  soon,  and  we  ^ 
may  truthfuUv  add,  so  indifferently 
placed.  And  till  “Eulenspiegel"?  | 
\Va  ’t.  that  given  last  week  and  bet-  j! 
ter  than  ih”  faulty  performance  on  j 
Lsion?  It  was  a bad  night  for  | 
instruments.  The  society  did  ! 
llut  „,.,..nguish  itself,  although  it  had 
a chance  in  “Francesca  da  Rimini.”  I 
which  ' msed  the  programme,  but  we 
fled  after  the  Tootling  of  the  Roussel 
nu nitre iv- so  cannot  make  an  affidavit 
for  or  again*;  its  quality.  We  wish 
that  conductors  would  avoid  catching 
i he  musical  measles  known  as  pro- 
i.  grammitis.  ,s  j‘ 

L.  ■ 


text  her  condlfent  — -- 

rttt  most  S the'siyh” 
plret’s  melody,  her  mastery  of  the  sr> 

Her  Carmen  was  ntusirally  admirable. 

Uo"  of  thehX' ^ 

ir  jsattrgf  a.  Tni 

the  last  t me  by  Clarence  Whl^hlUj^e 
Mr.  Martinelli  the  Don  Jo*.  ^ 
Sundelius  sang  Micarla ■ .’  mu(jr 

have  been  heard  be.for®  thij^e  per- 

no  new  revelations  last  night.  gomew)iatl 

formance  might  hate  rro stem’s 

dull  had  It  not  been  tor  MrtA 
invigorating  spir  t.  Albert  M olft 
ducted  without  great  spirit. 


. C/ULH  CP  UttyOU  V V V?  lOllj  |Jvl 

j haps,  from  sheer  perversity,  the  char- 

, acter  would  be  sung  once  by  a] 
contralto — Josephine  Jacoby,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  spacious  Elizabethan 
days  girls  were  played  by  golden  lads 
an  the  boards.  Why  not  Parsiphallie 
Parsifal?  But  Harrold  sang  well, 
with  intelligence,  and  his  English  dic- 
tion was,  like  Clarence  Whltehill’s,  of 
a super  (hr  order.  With  Matzenauer 
he  had  to  respond  to  many  curtain 
calls. 

There  is  nothing  of  note  to  add,  ex- 
cept that  the  stage  was  ably  handled 
by  Mr.  Thewmann  and  in  a logical 
manner.  The  new  groupings  are  a 
great  improvement.  Whltehlll  was  a 
superb  Amfortas,  and  -Didur  a sinis- 
ter Kltngsor.  The  Urban  settings  ar« 
picturesque,  especially  Klingsor*s 
castle.  Marie  Sundelius  led  the  flower 
maidens  through  their  serpentining 
chromatics.  She  wore,  as  did  her  lady 
friends,  “pettlbockers,”  -which  are  a 
species  of  sacred  pajamas.  They 
quite  filled  the  horizon  of  the  magic 
garden.  Miss  Sundelius  sang  delight- 
fully. Gustafson  was  Titurel.  Artur 
Bodanzky  was  at  his  brilliant  best. 
His  orchestra  was  'like, a molten  cur- 
rent of  tone.  It  was  a satisfactory  in- 
terpretation from  start  to  finish.  The 
English  version  of  Henry  Edward 
ICrehbiel  was  u.;od;  any  other  is  in- 
conceivable. There  was  more  clarity 
tlhe  enunciation  of  Matzenauer 


George  Beach  in  Piano  Recital. 

Decree  Beach,  who  gave  a matinee  re- 
UM  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after 
1 . rr.ed  showed  himself  the 

r'ine  y:"  o"  Irttt.a  man  and  musician 
7™ot  All.  and  quite  incidentally  an 

—^n^mln^^ 

detail  in  the  music  he  brooby  outlined  ^ ^ 

His  progrem,  ranging  ’ron.|.  fl  e than  last  season,  hut  others  left  much 
toccata  and  ’dj?  nan’e  ” Bach,"  to  be  desired. 

frenzy  ot  n”'  ’ ° expresslon  in  Bee-  Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Pon- 
.'ouiid  most  serious  of  a hero's L^e  the  role  of  Rezin  will  be  sung 

i.'°'-ai  march  Chopin’s  "Raindrop  ' an(j  acted  by  IGorence  Ea.ston  at  the 
nr  elude  dripping  molten  steel  and  ^jmatinee  of  “Oberon”  to-day.  Other 
Webussy.  group.  the  c introduced  changes  are  Morgan  Kingston  re- 

•■■VVest  Wind  and  o!b",rs-b , 0 placing  Semhach,  and  Jeanne  Gordon 

by  Busoni’s  " Bercmj  Thel  and  Edna  Kellogg  instead  of  Howard 

have  roCaf, Inn  1 beat  the  cubists  ati.pnd  Delaunois.  It  never  raina  but  it 

ir^wn  game  in  kidnapping  racoph-  -pf>Ura. 
onlcs  to  maSk”  an  art-nouveau  lullaby 
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' TVise.'i  In  the  Evening. 

In  the  evening  the  opera  was  of  a very 
ferent  typo.  It  was  Pueclnrii’c  “Tosca, 
Mies  Destlnn  In  the  name  part. 
Beniamino  Gigli  was  the  Cavaradoss, 
i'and  Mr.  Scotti,  as  usual,  the  incompar- 
sb’o  Scarpio.  There  were  changes  In  tno 
minor  roles.  Milo  I’icco  appearing  as 
and  Paolo  Ananlan  as  the  »Sa- 


The  Philharmonic  Concert. 

f tllG  philharmomi 
Tho  concert.  °l  11  . w1 

Society  yesterday  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  Brahms  and  Tschaikovslty. 
was  represented  by  his 

! •*  Francesca  cla  Kim  in  i 


Brahms 
• Tragic  ” over- 
concerto,  played  \\y 
ert 

vsk.v  wj  *•- 
fantasia,  tn« 


I andtnte  I 

,eti°P,’  n.:  Marche  Slave.”  There  was  j 

the  usual  large  matin.”  ■ ■ 
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Parsifal. 

’ The  rigors  and  uncertainties  of  the 
;%New  York  climate,  having  ’ already 
1";  begun  to  make  their  inroads  upon  the  I 
S singers  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, continued  their  work  yesterday  by 
incapacitating  Mr.  Sembach  from  reap- 
93  pearing; 'as  announced,  in  his  oid  part 
fc,of  Parsifal  in  Wagner's  “sacred  stage 
' i festival  play,”  which  had  its  first  pei- 
jj;  formance  this  season  yesterday  after- 
/ noon.  Orville  Harrold  took  the  part, 
in  which  he  was  first  seen  a year  ago. 

The  performance  was  given  in  the 
English  version  of  H.  E.  Krdhbiel.  as  it 
, was  then.  The  most  important  change 
in  the  cast  was  that  which  assigned  the 
part  of  Gurnemanz  to  Robert  Blass,  who 
in  years  gone  by  was  a familiar  figuie 
in  it.  Another  change  was  in  the  singer 
of  the  words  of  the  disembodied  Titurel, 
ri  William  Gustafson,  one  of  the  new 
members  of  the  company,  a young 

The  performance,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky-,  ™ 

a high  level  of  excellence.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
takes  some  of  the  tempos  fastei  than 
thev  have  been  taken  in  the  past,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  dramatic  movement. 

; The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  ex- 
i cellent.  though  at  times  it  sej ere >«d 
Hack  In  fullness  of  tonal  hody.  There 
was  perhaps  somewhat  more  of  the  Lng 
1 lish  text  distinguishable  than  was  the  , 
.lease  at  the  first  performance  of  the  , 
English  version  last  year,  and  this  lsn 
natural  with  the  singers’  increased 
familiarity  with  the  text. 

There  was  also  something  less i of  for- 
eign accent  heard.  But  Mr.  Didur  stil 
prefaces  his  remarks  from  the  towel  of 
Klingsor's  castle  with  the  sUteunent, 
-that  "the.  time  is  comb  : nobody  «P 
parently  having  reminded  him,  in  tnc, 
course  of  a year,  that  come  rhymes., 
with  "hum"  and  not  with  home.  , 

- This  is  an  isolated  instance  of  n few  | 

| defects  in  English  pronunciation  on  the  1 
part  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  cast 
that  might  so  easily  be  remedied 
The  clearest  enunciation  • of  the  text 
was  heard  from  Mr.  Whltehlll  whose 
- Amfortas  is  one  of  the  no.^®3J’  nf  .vfp 
powerfully  tragic  impersonations  of  the 
part  that  have  been  seen  here,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  sung. 

Matzenauer’ s Kundry  calls  again  f 
much  admiration  in  its  richness  of 
voice  and  intelligence  of  action,  though 
■ there  are  the  passages  that  she  has  dir- 
I ficulty  in  reaching  and  that  are.  in 
H so  far,  an  obstacle  to  unalloyed  enjoy- 
' ment  of  her  performance.  She,  too  is 
Hone  of  those  who  fonri  tlie  BngUsh 
? words  into  the  greatest  clearness.  - Mr. 

U Blass  did  not  have  full  success  In 
, making  Gurnemanz  seem  Interest mg  or  I 
in  holding  the  attention  t9  his  long  recital  J 
:4 —fortunately  less  long  than  once  it  was 
' in  till'  first  act.  There  were  at  lea^t 
B times  in  which  he.  too.  sang  words  that 
■I could  bo  understood  as  English. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in 
■;  the  matter  of  understanding  the  text, 
that  it  is  dependent  not  entirely  upon 
the  singer  but  is  much  governed  by  I 
the  amount  of  orchestral  tone  by  whlon 
| his  voice  is  supported  or  covered;  a,’u 
that  that,  in  turn,  is  much  governed  by 
‘ the  methods  of  the  conductor;  and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  by  the  work  of  the 
composer. 

The  scenery  of  the  present  production 
I does  not  commend  itself  in  its  landscape  i 
! features  wholly  to  those  who  remember 
the  real  charm  of  the  scenery  originally- 
used  for  "Parsifal”  here,  though  it 
did  not  submit  to  classification  under 
tlie  latest  styles  of  art,  scenic  or  other. 
But  there  has  been  one  positive  im- 
provement;  one  that  makes  much  differ-  | 
ence  to  the  effect  of  the  scene  of 
Kundry’s  temptation  of  Parsifal  in  the 
; second  act.  The  stout  little  pagoda  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  with  only 
limited  accommodaticms  for  two,  has, 
been  abandoned.  Kundry  now  appears) 
reclining  upon  a flowery  divan,  that  Isj 

* pushed  up6n  the  »tage  front  th£  wings 
by  the  magic  of  a magic  garden,  and 
the  scene  Is  carried  through  naturally 
and  freely. 

Grace  Northrup  in  Song  Recital. 

Grace  Northrup.  -soprano,  save  a 
matinfie  recital  of  songs  in  four  lan- 
guages yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hail,  as- 
sisted at  the  piano  by  Richard  Ha 
I man,  whose  setting  of  a graceful  poem,  J 1 
; " Happiness."  was  eneope.d.  as  was  also!  , 
" v Dream  from  delightful  Snngs.of  S-  1 
the  Turkish  Hills,”  by  George  Clutsam.  j F 
Miss  Northrup  has  before  now  been  ,c‘c"||8 
ognized  as  a singer  of  much  charm  and 
If  cultivated  style;  more  ambitious  nuni-  . 

bers  included  airs  of  Handel  and  Car  ---  S 
■ Sind,  lyrics  of  Schubert  and  Brahms, 
and  five  bv  French  composers,  especially  | 
marked  by  admirable  diction. 

Lawrence  Haynes,  Tenor,  Appears. 

Lawrence  Haynes,  a young  tenor  of 
I Lome  experience  on  the  stage,  appeared 
t Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  accom-  ^ 
lianied  by  Malcolm  Lang,  in  French 

• ones  of  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy  and  | 
tuc,  an  air  from  " Sh^erazade  ant  | 

:-  ; reek  folksongs  arranged  by  Raul,  anrt  I 
' -,a  Russian  group  by  RachmamBorf.  il  - 
{Haynes,  while  his  voice  is  not  of  high 
est  lyric  quality  , has  natural  ease  and 
suavitv  that  fitted  well  in  such  music, 
touched  lightly  with  sentiment  and  , 
gaiety. 

La«Tence  Haynes,  New  Tenor.  Heard. 

Lawrence  Haynes,  tenor,  sa'°  J”" 
first  recital  here  lust  night  In  Aeolian 
Hall.  His  programme  was  not  well- 
planned  for  a display  of  a knowledge  o. 
different  vocal  styles.  It  contained  only 
songs  by  modern  French  writers  and  a 
closing  group  of  tour  songs  by  Ivacnm:  - 
nlnov.  Mr.  Ilaync*  disclosed  u voice  vf 


Si  jJ 


pJi.sht  volume  and  litt 
IHUr  vocal  sch  ' 

’j  sty  If  in  the  P 
Malcolm  i,an 
Jrlents  well 


Teal  Jfuaffty. 
HUS'  was  limited,  but  his 
r.ch  songs  showed  taste, 
played  tho  accompanl- 


I’lulhamionic  Concert. ' 

TlivC  Philharmonic  Society  guv 
JgraAtne-TBchaikowsky  programme 
■ Carnegie  Ila  ’’ 


at 

Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Tho 
eriormanee,  in  part  at  loast.  seemed  to 
,° , I”1  t!l°  (1arlc  and  gloomy  weather 

^*10  orchestra  played  first  in  a 
rather  dull  manner  the  "Tragic”  over- 
ture by  Brahms.  The  same  master's 
tiolin  concerto  followed,  with  the  solo 
Port  placed  by  tiie  orelie 
master,  Alfred 


i concert 
run.  His  perform - 
I ?r'°  <n  •sma!1  outlines.  The 

. y numbors  were  the  "Fran-  , 

tesca  da  Rimini”  fantasy,  repeated  front  j 
the  soote.y  s Thursday  concert.;  the  "An- 
danto  Cantabile”  and  "Marche  Slave.” 


Young  People's  Symphony  Concert. 

The  spirit  of  Beethoven  was  the  Santa 
Claus  of  the  considerably  grown-up 
Young  People’s  Symphony  at  its  Christ- 
mastide  concert  yesterday,  when  a 
matinee  audience  that  filled  Carnegie 
Hall  easllySpiatched  in  its  eager  delight 
the  week-end  crowds  in  the  toy  shops. 
Walter  Damrosch  .spoke  of  the  great 
musician  and  conducted  the  orchestra 
in  his  music,  a program  more  serious 
than  in  some  former  holiday  seasons, 
as  an  observance  of  this  week's  l.iotli 
anniversary  of  'Beethoven’s  birth.  The 
performance  included  the  " Egmont  ” 
overture,  the  entire  Seventh  symphony 
of  dancing  rhythms,  a “ Polonaise  " of 
01(1 -tv  orld  charm  and  the  Turks’  march 
from  " The  Ruins  of  Athens.” 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


Oberon. 

The  production  of  Weber’s  opera  of 
" Oberon  ” entered  yesterday,  at  the 
matinee  performance,  on  its  third  sea- 
son at  the  -Metropolitan  Opei^a  House. 
It  has  proved  popular  for  two  seasons, 
and  snould  retain  again  its  popularity.  , 
the  reasons  for  which  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  Its  libretto  is  more  nearly  a 
farrago  of  nonsense  than  is  that  of 
Mozart's  “ Magic  Flute,”  and  makes 
even  less  appeal  to  the  adult  intelli- 
gence and  the  adult  imagination.  In 
each  case  it  is  the  music  that  has  given 
vitality  to  the  book. 

The  charm  oX-  Weber's  music  is  what 
keeps  ” ObdPon  ” on  the  stage  and 
prompts  various  attempts  to  turn  the 
libretto  into  something  more  practical 
j for  the  stage,  if  not  more  sensible,  than 
jits  originator,  .).  it.  tranche,  knew  now 
j to.  Mr.  Bodanzky  has  made  such  an 
I attempt  with  skill,  yet  " Oberon  ” is 
still  easily  intelligible  only  to  close  stu- 
dents of  ihe  librcito,  aided  by  notes  ex- 
planatory. historical  and  mythological. 
The  music,  however,  is  wholly  intelligi- 
ble, from  the  overture,  which  lives  such 
an  active  life  in  the  concert  halls  (it 
had  two  performances  in  the  three  clays 
next  preceding  yesterday's  performance), 
to  the  falling  of  the  curtain. 

The  auspices  under  which  ” Oberon  " 
began  its  third  season  might  be  consid- 
ered unfavorable,  for  the  roll  of  invalids 
fit  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  num- 
bered yesterday  four  singers  who  were 
concerned  in  the  east  of  tivs  opera  and 
were  originally  announced  for  yester- 
day’s performance.  The  places  of 
Mmes.  Ponselle.  Howard  and  Delaunois. 
and  Mr.  Beinbach  had  to  be  taken  by 
IMmcs.  Easton.  (Jordon,  Edna  Kellogg 
nd  Morgan  Kingston,  respectively. 

Yet  let  them  not  be  called  unfavorable 
lauspices  that  resulted  in  casting  Miss 
iaston  for  the  part  of  Rezia  and  Miss 
iGordon  for  that  of  Fatima.  They  a,re 
two  excellent,  singers  who  sang  their 
usic  with  much  skill  and  intelligence, 
liss  Easton,  indeed,  gave  a remarka- 
ly  beautiful  impersonation.  In  the 
eat  air  “ Ocean.  Thou  Mighty  Mon- 
iter. ” there  was  not  all  the  weight  of 
oiee,  all  the  breadth  and  massiveness 
hat  is  necessary  for  the  true  perform- 
.nee  of  it,  but  Miss  Easton  sang  it  with 
dmirable  style,  without  apparent  effort, 
cithout  reaching  desperately  for  the 
high  notes,  a performance  that  was  Hin- 
ted inevitably  only  by  tlie  physical  re- 
Ourecs  of  the  singer.  So.  too.  Miss 
ordon  gave  her  music  in  admirable 
foice,  except  for  a momentary  confusion 
the  third  act.  Mr.  Kingston  was  an 
pxcellent  Huon,  as  he  has  been  before—  j 
n fact,  all  the  members  of  the  cast  had  | 
reviouslv  been  heard  in  the  opera. 

A notable  feature  of  the  performance 
was  the  clearness  of  the  English  diction  [ 
that  characterized  il  generally.  Here,  I 
at  least,  there  begins  to  be  some  ap- 
proximation to  that  "opera  in  Eng- 
lish " that  we  read  about  and  that  many  i 
have  dreamed  about.  So  far  as  the  i 
present  writer  is  concerned,  there  was  j 
more  English  heard  and  understood  in 
yesterday’s  performance  .titan  in  all  the 
other  " operas  in  English  ” for  several  ! 
seasons  put  together.  Much  might  be 
=akl  In  apportioning  the  credit  for  this 
among'  the  singers  (who  deserve  most  of 
ill.  the  conductor,  the  composer,  tlvc  > 
librettist:  perhaps  the  architect  of  the 
opera  house  might  be  included. 

The  opera  has  not  fared  very  well  in 
ts  scenic  decoration.  Some  of  the 
scenes  are  effective  and  artistic;  others 
are  tawdry  ; and  there  is  an  undue  fond- 
ness for  purple,  mauve,  magenta  and 
solferino  lighting  that  might  advantage- 
ously be  curbed.  The  massed  crowds  in 
picturesque  Oriental  garb  are  effective ; 
the  chorus  does  well  what  falls  to  its 
share. 


Aurore  La  Croix,  Pianist.  Reappears 

Aurore  Ha  Croix  reappeared  as  pianist 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
playing  a sonata,  of  Galuppi.  two  move- 
ments of  another,  in  C ma.1or.  by  Web.er. 
and  one  from  MacDow-ell’s  ” Keltic.”  of 
which  the  program’s  indication,  ” "With 
naive  tenderness,”  was  well  reflected  in 
vjjnt  proved  the  best  moments  of  her 
performance.  There  was  a new  free- 
dom for  the  player,  less  repression  of 
mood,  in  some  contrasted  works  of 
Schumann  and  Chopin,  Liszt's. 
” Ereica  ” sfiudy.  a Strauss-Tausig 
waltz  and  Alkan’s  , ” Scherzo  TVIa- 
bolique,”  noisily  deserving  its  name. 
Miss  Ha  Croix  lias  developed  a sense 
|Of  dynamic  values  somewhat  violent  at 
times,  needing  yet  subtler  gradations 
but  none  the  less  giving  a variety  and 
force  hitherto  unsuspected  in  her' play- 
ing. 


The  Harvard  Glee  Club. 

While  New  York  has  been  eliminating 
the  music  of  Palestrina  and  his  fellows, 
and  the  choral  music  of  Bach  and 
Brahms  from  public  concerts,  by  elimi- 
j nating  the  Musical  Al  t Society,  Harvard 
j College  has  discovered  it  and  has  been 
I making  it  popular  through  tho  agency 
j of  the  Glee  Club.  That  organization 
j lias  seen  a great  light  under  the  in- 
I Oration  of  Professor  Archibald  T. 

,1  Davison  0f  the  MU3jc  Department  of 
I 1,10  college,  and  lias  turned  from  the 
| traditional  “ college  songs  ” to  music  of 
j y.  very  different  sort. 

||  What  it  has  been  doing  in  this  direc- 
tion was  illustrated  in  the  concert  it 
gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  program  comprised  unaccom- 
panied ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Ro- 
man  school  by  Palestrina.  Allegri  and 
Hotti , a chorale  by  Bach;  a setting  of  j 
an  Irish  folk  - song;  a madrigal  by! 
Thomas  Morley;  three  choruses  from  ! 
Rubinsteins  “Biblical  opera,”  “The 

siUHnr-  of  Loi ridge  Taylor' 3 I 

setting  of  Drakes  Drum”;  an  ar-  ' 
rangement  for  male  chorus  by  W. 
rYan  k Harling  of  Duparc’s  song 
fltaU°IWi’u  v°Tage,”  called  in  its 
, Dreamland";  four  of  the 
Hiebeslieder  by  Brahms,  and  the 
app‘u?:  T"  Hallelujah  Amen  “ from  Han- 
dels  Judas  Maccabaeus." 

™e  program  itself  is  remarkable 
finrfofi*  i50r  a-n-X  ortlege  organization  to 
undertake ; still  more  remarkable  was 
the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  perform- 
ance,  the  understanding  of  the  music, 
the  evident  assimilation  of  its  spirit 
that  these  young  men  and  their  admiral 
ble  conductor  showed  from  beginning  to 
???’  I.1  was  choral  singing  of  a remark - 
fine  kind,  not  merely  a praise- 
worthy attempt  by  a lot  of  college 
youths;  it  was  an  achievement  worthy 
to  stand  by  Itself  and  of  a distinction 
that  puts  the  chorus  among  the  best 
the  singing  was  musically  intelligent, 
and  showed  a discriminating  feeling  for 
style  and  for  differences  of  style.  The 
tone  of  the  chorus  is  rich  and’ full.  In 
pianissimo^  there  is  a feeling-  of  mvs- 
tery.  In  passages  of  fortissimo  the  mu- 
sical quality,  is  excellent.  The  ensemble 
was  highly  finished.  There  were  care 
and  significance  in  the  phrasing,  and  in 
the  contrapuntal  pieces  the  voice  parts  I 
were  clear  in  their  blending.  Unusual 
pains  had  evidently  been  taken  with 
enunciation.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  i 
pieces  were  impressively  sung.  An  ef-  i 
feet  of  crescendo  in  Hotti’s  “Crueifixus”  I 
was  subtly  wrought.  It  was  perhaps  I 
| Inevitable  that  the  Hatin  should  have! 

I been  pronounced  as  it  is  in  academic 
circles,*  including  Harvard,  rather  than 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  There  was  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  this  music  a curious  staccato 
• effect  called  for  by  nothing  in  the  text 
or  the  music,  perhaps  dub  to  an  excess 
of  zeal  in  making  the  syllables  clear 
The  Irish  folk  song,  “ Has  Sorrow 
Thy  Young  Days  Shaded."  was  arranged 
for  tenor  solo,  sung  with  the  right  sim- 
plicity7 of  style  by  J.  F.  Hautner,  with 
a humming  accompaniment  bv  the 
chorus.  There  was  a fine  vigor  in  the 
singing  of  Bach’s  chorale,  spirit  in 
Thomas  Morley’s  madrigal  ” Mr  Bonnie 
Hass;”  picturesque  vigor  in  Coleridge 
Taylor's  setting  of  “ Drake’s  Drum.” 
Duparc’s  song  “Invitation  a.u  Voyage,” 
loses  in  its  effect  by  transference  to  a 
chorus:  nor  is  it.  strange  that  an  accom- 
plished master’ r handiwork  should  not 
sound  best  as  he  himself  left  it. 

Brahms's  “ Diebeslioder,”  composed 
for  mixed  voices,  undoubtedly  lose  some- 
thing also  by  their  transference  to  a 
male  chorus.  The  performance  of  them 
was  not  so  successful  in  all  respects  as 
most  else  on  the  program.  There  was 
son  c thing  too  much  of  that  staccato : 
effect  above  noted  in  places  where  all 
should  be  of  the  greatest  smoothness. 

There  were  Immense  vigor  and  spirit 
ill  Handel js  chorus,  and  the  dramatic 
touch,  which  is  something  more  than 
vigor  and  spirit.  It  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. and  indeed  it  was  evident 
throughout  the  concert  that  tiie  music 
and  the  performance  deeply  engaged  the 
interest  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
listeners. 

The  chorus,  which  numbered  about 
was  picked  from  tile  entire  Glee 
( ub  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  so 
This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  at 
Harvard  College  since  the  Spring  of 
miO,  where  it  has  enlisted  a degree  of 
interest  unexpected,  at  least  by  some 
not  only  among  those  who  sing,  but 
also  among  a large  proportion  of  the 
undergraduates  who  listen.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
movement  as  a factor  in  the  work  of  the 
music  department,  and  hence  in  con- 
tributing to  the  liberal  culture  which 
the  Harvard  authorities  loner  agro  reoog-- 
nized  as  inherent  in  music  bv  establish- 
ing that  department. 


— tho  flr3t  of  a cycleTof  three  con- 
certs devoted  to  the  same  object — 
the  special  attraction  was  the  first 
appearance  here  since  the  war  of 
Arrigo  Serato,  who,  it  goes  almost 
without  saying,  played  tile  great  D 
major  concerto  as  part  of  a pro- 
gramme that  embraced  the  “Corio- 
Janus”  overture  and.  the  Fifth.  Sym- 
phony. 

Signor  Serator  Is  Italy's  moat  dis- 
tinguished violinist.  More  than  tliat, 
he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  his  profession — not  a virtuoso  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  :but 
like  Kreisler,  a musician  whose 
technical  prowess  is  subordinated  to 
loftier  aims. 

He  was  obviously  nervous  yes- 
terday, like  a high-strung  steed 
quivering  with  excitement  after  a 
long  period  of  rest.  And  it  was  this 
nervousness,  presumably,  that  af- 
fected occasionally  the  smoothness 
of  his  bowing-  and  the  a.bsolute 
purity  of  liis  intonation.  Yet  how 
picayune  these  blemishes  seemed 
when  superimposed  superficially  on 
a reading  of  the  concerto  so  big,  so 
profound,  so  dramatic,  so  vital! 

To  judge  from  the  rather  cool 
reception  accorded  to  Serato,  there 
were  persons  in  the  audience  who, 
listening  alertly  for  every  mechani- 
cal defect,  failed  to  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  the  violinist’s  achieve- 
ment. To  such  persons,  no  doubt,  a 
technically  impeccable  performance, 
say,  by  a Heifetz,  would  have  been 
more  acceptable.  That,  in  itself,  suf- 
ficiently describes  the  calibre  of 
their  intelligence. 

What  Serato  accomplished  yester- 
day was  to  communicate  Beetho- 
ven’s message  to  those  capable  of 
understanding  it.  His  first  thought, 
even  in  the  difficult  Joachim  caden- 
zas— the  first  somewhat  amplified — 
was  to  give  eloquent  expression  to 
the  musical  idea  by  dint  of  melodic 
prasing  and  nuance,  rhythmical  ac- 
count, dynamic  modulation. 

A superb  Interpretation  was  his 
first  to  last,  sweeping  in  its  plas- 
tic proportions,  nobly  expressive 
in  its  detail,  unmarred  by  a single 
flaw  of  musicianship. 

He  was  admirably  supported  by 
the  orchestra  under  Stransky. 


guest  being  Arrigo  Serato,  lately  re- 
turned from  abroad,  who  was  heard  in 
the  master’s  violin  concerto.  Mr.  Sera- 
to played  with  an  Italian’s  feeling  for 
melodic  line  and  with  a tone  of  much 
power,  If  not  of  utmost  sensuous 
beauty.  Mr.  Stransky  conducted  also 
the  " Coriolanus  ” overture  and  the 
Fifth  symphony. 

At  the  Symphony  Society’s  second  con- 
cert in  a popular  series  at  the  Dexing- 
ton  yesterday,  Willem  Willeke  made 
his  bow  as  leader  of  his  fellow-players, 
while  the  solo  performer  was  the  young 
Hungarian  violinist.  Duel  de  Kerekjar- 
to.  For  his  first  appearance  with  a lo- 
cal orchestra,  the  ardent  youth  had 
chosen  Mendelssohn’s  concerto,  which 
he  gave  with  rare  zest  in  more  rapid 
passages,  and  somewhat  gropingly  in 
those  parts  calling  for  a mature  style 
of  elegance  and  repose.  Christiane 
Eymael  also  appeared,  singing  the 
■(  Ocean  ” air  from  Weber’s  “ Oberon.” 

Savel  Zilberts,  a Moscow  musician, 
new  to  this  country,  conducted  his  own 
arrangements  of  traditional  airs  from 
the  Jewish  ritual  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Hippodrome,  the  solo  parts 
chanted  by  Cantor  Abraham  Hyman, 
and  the  responses  for  choir  by  a pro- 
fessional chorus.  Mrs.  Amalia  Zilbert3 
w-as  heard  in  an  air  from  Tschaikov- 
sky’s  " Pique  Dame.” 

Viola  Cole  Audet,  a pianist  of  Chicago, 
and  former  writer  on  music  in  Montreal, 
w-as  a debutante  in  recital  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre  yesterday.  In  her  program 
were  two  ” Sarabandes  ” of  Brahms, 
said  to  have  been  ” found  during  Un- 
war.”  an  ” Impression  ” by  Groviez  of 

"Westminster  Abbey”  and  Leonard 
Borwlck’s  piano  version  of  Debussy’s 
“ Faun.” 

Frederic  Warren  opened  a second  sea- 
son of  Sunday  afternoon  ” ballad  con- 
certs,” transferred  this  Winter  to  the 
Dongacre  Theatre,  where  yesterday’s 
varied  program  included  folk  songs  of 
Tuscany  for  Mildred  Graham  and  George 
Reardan,  others,  Czecho-Slovalc  and 
Hungarian  for  Ruano  Bogtslav,  and 
violin  solos  for  a young  Chicago  artist, 
Amy  Neill. 


THE 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

■HE  Philharmonic  Society,  Josef 
Stransky  conductor,  opened 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall  its  “Beethoven  Festival,” 
in  celebration  of  the  150  th  anni- 
versary of  the  master’s  'birth. 

Apart  ii’om  the  particular  signifi- 
cance that  attached  to  the  matinee 


Itl  evening  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Verdi’s  "Requiem”  was 
sung  by  Emmy  Destinn,  Jeanne  Gor- 
don, Mario  Chamlee  and  L§on  Rothier 

so'oi*-*-  and  tb-  ’rvUrohH  Are*-.-,-, 

politan  chorus  dirr  • by  Giulio  Settl" 
It  was  exceptional  well  done. 

Saturday’s  Concerts* 

. Saturday’s  oncerts  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  piano  recital 
of  Aurore  a C'  v.  who  played  in 
Aeolian  H„,L  She  had  been  heard 
^fore’  1 P!ayin«r.  while 
Plannea  on  a somewhat  freer  scale 
than  heretofore,  would  be-  better  with 
a bit  more  of  repression  and  an  in- 
jection of  warm:h. 

Hydi  Lipkows.-a,  Russian  coloratura, 
soprano,  once  a member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  and  heard  hera 
this  fall  with  the  San  Carlo  forces, 
gave  a recital  in  ih©  evening  in  Car' 
n-egie  Hall.  There  is  always  a market 
for  florid  singing,  and  there  was  no 
douot  of  M/me.  Lfipkowstca’s  success  so 
far  as  the  audience  was  concerned.) 
To  the  more  judicious,  however,  there 
was  much  that  was  unsatisfactory  in 
the  soprano’s  artistic  endeavors.  A!-  I 
though  a coloratura  she  was  at  her 
best  in  the  simpler  Russian  songs 
which  were  invested  with  feeling  and 
sincere  emotion.  F.  H W 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Miss  Peterson's  Recital. 

Miss  May  Peterson,  who  first  appeared 
in  New  York  a few  years  ago,  after 
singing  in  the  Op6ra  Comique,  in  Paris, 
and  who  has  since  been  on  the  roster  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  Her  program  was  of  singular 
interest  and  variety,  devised  by  one  who 
had  investigated  for  herself  the  litera- 
ture of  song  and  found  much  there  that 
is  not  hackneyed. 

She  began  with  one  of  Kurt  Schind- 
ler's arrangements  of  a.n  old  Catalonian 
song,  a French  ” Noel,”  arranged  by 
Wekerlln  ; Caccini’s  ” Amarilli  ” and  tho 
well-known  soprano  air  from  Bach's 
cantata,  ” The  Contest  Between  Phoebus 
and  Pan  ” followed,  and  a modern 
French  group,  a group  of  German  songs, 
including  two  by  Dirk  Foch,  ar.d  a 

f;roup  of  English,  American  and  Swed- 
ish. in  which  A.  Walter  Kramer  and 
Albert  Spalding  were  represented. 

Miss  Peterson’s  voice  was  not  in  quite 
so  satisfactory  condition  as  when  it  was 
last  heard  here.  A marked  tremolo  had 
supervened  yesterday  and  had  its  un- 
favorable effect  on  songs  especially 
that  require  a sustained  and  equable 
tone,  such  as  Caccinl’s  “Amarilli,”  and 
in  others;  nor  was  the  quality  of  the 
voice  at  all  times  of  the  freshness  that 
gave  it  some  of  its  distinctive  charm. 

But  Miss  Peterson  sang  with  much 
grace  and  with  falieitous  and  charac- 
teristic expression ; especially  the  songs 
of  the  lighter  and  gayer  kind  as  the 
French  Noel  and  the  air  from  Bach's 
cantata.  Her  French  diction  is  excel- 
lent. Excellent  accompaniments  were 
given  Miss  Peterson  by  Stuart  Ross. 

Ernest  Hutcheson's  Recital. 

There  was  matter  to  interest  the  lovers 
of  the  more  deeply  significant  things  in 
piano  playing,  as  well  as  of  the  more 
superficial  matters  of  virtuoso  display 
in  the  piano  recital  given  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening  by  Ernest  Hutcheson. 

- The  finest  moments  of  the  recital  were 
in  his  performance  of  Beethoven’s  great 
sonata  in  G minor.  Op.  111.  a perform- 
ance of  thrilling  power  and  breadth  in 
the  majestice  introduction  and  the  fiery 
first  movement,  and  of  exquisit  clarity 
and  delicacy  in  the  arietta,  though  per- 
haps he  did  not  in  this  quite  rise  to  the 
j height  of  Beethoven’s  celestial  com- 
munings.  But  the  movement  is  rarely 
heard  played  with  such  technical  per- 
fection, especially  in  the  famous  11  chain- 
trills  " toward  the  end.  The  clean  ar- 
ticulation of  the  first  movement,  the 
firm  decision  of  the  figures  In  the  left 
, hand  gave  a clear  view  of  its  structure. 
Mr.  Hutcheson  began  with  four  ar-  j 
rangements  by  Busoni  of  choral  preludes 
Wy  Bach ; organ  music  which  the  ar- 
ranger has  carefully  stripped  of  much 
Of  it  sorgan  character  ; and  Mr.  Hutch- 
eson in  the  last  one  at  least  (”  Rejoice. 
Dear  Christians”),  of  what  was  ieft  by 
• his  rapid  tempo.  Mr.  Hutcheson  did  (not 
neglest  Diszt,  represented  by  his  ” £>po- 
i zalizio,”  a piece  not  without  sincerity 
and  charm  even  in  its  diffuseness  ,anrt 
his  Ballade  in  B minor,  tsill  more  dif- 
jfuse,  with  less  charm  and-  much  bom- 
, bast.  He  closed  with  four  arrange- 
ments of  his  own,  those  of  a " Bur- 
lesque ” and  a ” Caprice  ” by  Domenico 
Scarlatti  are  extremely  skillful  in  their 
brilliancy  and  their  preservation,  and, 
intensification  of  their  essential  spirit. 

I But  the  necessity  of  a new  or  of  an- 
arrangement  for  the  piano  of  the 
Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s  ” Midsum- 
mmer  Night’s  Dream  ” music  and  of 
Wagner’s  ” Ride  of  the  Valkyries  ” is 
hard  at  this  time  to  understand. 


ARTURO  TOSCANINI  RETURNS 

Conductor  Brings  Italian  Orchestra 
of  98  for  Tour  of  Country. 

Arturo  Toscanini,  the  world-famous 
conductor,  who  was  at  the  Metropolitan  ; 
Opera  House  until  1915  and  is  now  con- 
ductor at  J,a  Scala  Opera  House,  Milan. 
Italy,  arrived  here  yesterday  from 
Naples  in  the  Presldente  Wilson.  He 
brought  with  him  his  Italian  orchestra 
of  ninety-eight  musicians,  with  which  he 
will  tour  the  -United  States  as  far  west 
as  Kansas  City.  Under  the  management 
of  Loudon  Charlton,  the  orchestra  will 
give  fifty-four  concerts  in  ten  weeks, 
commencing  Dec.  28  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Angelo  Scandlani,  ihe 
new  administrative  director  of  Scaia 
Opera,  arrived  witli  the  party,  which 
w-as  met  at  the  pier  by  Giulfo  Gatti- 
Casazza,  General  Manager  of  the  Metro- 

golitan  Opera  House,  and  Frances  Alda, 
is  wife. 

Toscanini  said  that  they  had  not  come 
to  make  money,  but  to  keep  up  friendly 
relations  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  The  trip  -would  cost  $250,00(1.  In 
addition  to  the  three  concerts  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  conduc- 
tor said  that  an  extra  concert  would  be 
given  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Jan.  3 in  aid 
of  the  Italian  Welfare  League. 


Vasa  Prihoda  Plays  Again. 

Vasa  Prihoda.  a young  Bohemian  vio- 
linist lately  arriving  by  way  of  Italy, 
gavq  his  second  recital  yesterday-  in 
Carnegie  Hall  under  no  such  handicap 
of  over-praise  in  advance  as  had  marked 
his  d6but.  Many  who  heard  him  on  both 
occasions  were  agreeably  surprised  now 
by  a more  musicianly  performance  of 
more  varied  music,  including  two  bit3  of 
human  interest  by  Czechoslovak  com- 
patriots, a waltz  of  Dvorak  and  an  old 
Bohemian  song  paraphrased  by  Friml. 
Of  violin  classics,  there  were  Corelli's 
\“  La  Folia  ” and  others  of  Ernst, 
\Paganini  and  Kreisler. 
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Mrs.  De  Roda  Helmuth  in  Songs. 

Mrs.  De  Roda  Helmuth,  a soprano  who 
le  said  to  have  sung  abroad  and  In 
private  here,  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night  in  a program  of  songs  and 
airs  for  colorature  soprano,  a difficult 
test  for  which  she  seemed 


test  for  which  she  seemed  as  yet  not 
fully  prepared.  Among  her  selections 
were  Frock’s  " Theme  and  Variations,” 
making  technical  demands  beyond  the 


icuuntai  uemanas  Deyond  the 
powers  of  many  professional  singers 
and  Thomas's  more  dramatic  ••  mad 
scene  ” from  “ Hamlet.”  lrimr  — 


, rruin  1 Hamlet.”  Emil  Poiaii 
assisted  at  the  piano  and  as  composer 
of  several  minor  songs. 


a 


CARUSO,  HIM 
SELF  AGAIN; 


! g 


t i- 


Happiness  reigned  supreme  x 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  !fs‘ 

Caruso  was  himself  again  after  Satur 
day  night's  alarming  happen! Ing  m the 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn.  That  was  . 
evident  as  soon  as  he 
phrase  in  the  opening  scene  of  Ha  rorza 
del  Destino."  The  house  was  packed, 
iammed  The  ‘'standees”  were  wedged 
In  mte  sardines.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
Mr.  Caruso  appear  at  the  moonl it  : wl 
, knVer  into  tremenaous  ap 

nlause  which  they  speedily  checked  when 
" they  rellized  that  the  tenor  had  begun 

t0  Then  they  listened  with  all  their  ears, 

•md  at  the  first  ringing  high  tone  they 
applauded  again.  The  whole  house  ap- 
,P  a„t  T»  all  right.  The  unique 

plauded.  It  was  an  n»“l-  celled 

voice  of  the  world  (as  Maurel  callej 
Tamagno's)  was  all  right.  What  mat- 
ured uic  breaking  of  a puny  little  blood 
vessel?  It  spouted  a great  quantity  of 
the  tenor's  precious  gore,  to  be  sure,  but 
basta!  One  little  bit  of  caustic  and 

presto,  a-H  is  bene.  \ sat. 

Mr.  Caruso  sang-  the  first  act,  uith 
plenty  of  voice.  Once  he  slipped  a hand- I 
kerchief  out  of  his  sash  and  wiped  his 
mouth.  Twice  he  turned  his  back  and 
coughed.  But  he  has  been  turning  his  ( 
back  and  coughing  for  several  seasons.  I 
All  tho  faithful  knew  that.  The  high  f 
tones  were  there.  Whafe’se  mattered  , 
Seven  curtain  calls  after  tho  nrsx  | 
scene  betokened  the  deliglit  of  the  audi- 
ence Miss  Ponselle,  who  was  singing 
J enora  shook  the  tenor’s  hand  vigor- i 
“ Caruso  smiled  happily  and 
bowed  often.  He  even  cut  one  of  the 
■ familiar  Caruso  capers  justtoshowthat 
■ his  “pagliacei”  strain  did  not  bother 
him  either.  In  the  dressing  room  he  re 
1 celved  some  of  the  high  dignitaries  of 

- the  management  witli  exuberance 

Afterward  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  who  says 
Pttle.  murmured  something  which  sound- 
ed like  “ben  trovato,”  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  relapsed  into  his  cus- 
tomary sphinxlike  demeanor. 

1 Mr  Gatti-Casazzo’s  unruffled  de- 
meanor was  based  on  confidence  so  ] 
great  that  he  had  not  even  directed  Mr- 
Crlmi,  the  only  other  tenor  up -in i the 
role  of  Don  Alvarez,  to  be  in  the  bouse, 
lie  was  also  happy  because  Miss  Pon- 
• elle  and  Mr.  Mardones  had  recovered 
from  recent  illness  and  that  the  hospital 
list  was  gradually  diminishing. 

The  progress  of  the  performance  • 

watched  with  interest  by  the  large  audi- 
ence, wlitch  settled  down  to  Peaceful  en- 
iovment  when  it  became  evident  that 
noting  untoward  was  likely  to  bappem 
'I'he  opera  went  with  spirit  and  ther 
was  plenty  of  applause.  J 

aTbagby  concert 

- The  second  of  the  Bagby  morning  con- , 

, ert3  yesterday  attracted  an  audience 
that  hik'd  the  ballroom  of  the  \\  aldorf-  i 
Astoria.  The  artists  were  Miss  Geral  j 
dine  Farrar  and  Mr.  Mario  C' ha™’®°  °£  j , 
the  Metropolitan:  Miss  Ada.  Sassoli.  j 

harp,  and  Air.  Joan  Manen,  violin.  At 
i the  piano  wero  Messrs.  Richard 
l man,  Isayah  Seligman  ancJ  C'adde  Gott-  , 
belf.  Miss  Farrar  sang  Batti.  Batti,  1 
from  Mozart's  "Don  Geovanni  and  | 
songs  by  Schumann,  Richard  Strauss,  , 
Tschaikowsky,  Wolff,  Dvorak  and  Gret- 
I chaninoff.  Mr.  Chamlee's  nimihers  in- 
cluded an  aria  from  Puccinis  T°sca, 

R ”M’Appari”  from  "Marta  and  some 
English  and  Italian  songs.  Miss  bas- 
[;011  played  solos  composed  by  Bacn, 
p Scarlatti.  25 abel  and  Pierne,  and  Mr. 

, Manen  compositions  of  Saint-Saens, 

P>  Chopin,  WUhelmj.  Schubert  and  Sara- 
Sl'  I sate.  


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

-ertitWr 

Masterly  pianoforte  playing  was 
heard  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night— not 
merely  a display  of  virtuosity  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a fine  musician’s 
interpretation  of  fine  music,  some  of  it 
supremely  great  music,  in  which  un- 
derstanding, deep  insight  and  affection- 
ate devotion  were  paired  with  ample 
capacity  to  give  it  such  convincing  ex- 
pression as  carried  it  home  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
The  player  was  Ernest  Hutcheson.  His 
program  was  as  far  from  the  ordinary  , 
rut  of  recital  programs  as  his  playing  j 
was  from  the  immature  performances 
of  the  majority  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  recently  obeyed  the 
call  not  to  make  music,  but  to  give 
public  recitals. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  began  with  four  of 
Busoni’s  transcriptions  of  Bacb  s 

preludes  for  the  organ 
of.  tho  German  Reformed  Church.  Pei 
haps  that  description  is  a little  vague, 
as  at  least  one  of  the  hymns  has  be- 
come the  common  possession  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  all  lands.  It  was 
that  known  in  English  hymnals  as 
“Sleepers,  Wake,  a Voice  Is  Calling. 
The  three  others  were  less  familiar. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  grouped  them  so  as 
to  produce  a gratifying  sense  of  con- 
trast, and  played  them  all  so  as  to 
make  the  artistic  purpose  of  the  com- 
poser plain,  bringing  the  fundamental 
melodies  into  prominence  and  twining 
the  arabesques  of  ornamental  polyph- 
ony around  them  to  heighten  their 
character.  He  reached  a splendid 
altitude  in  a veritable  tour  de  force  m 
the  final  grelude  on  “Freut  euch  Ihr 
Christen”  (“Rejoice,  Dear  Christians, 
as  the  program  had  it).  . 

Then  came  Beethovens  sonata  in  o 
minor,  Op.  Ill,  the  climax  of  the  even- 
ing’s delights  and  a worthy  contnbu^ 


It- was  the  second  sub-  . 
scrip tlon  concert  of  the  season.  The 
Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra  with 
Josef  Stransky  played  the  Prometheus 
overture  and  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
and  George  Header  pleased  a large 
audience  with  his  fervent  singing  ox 
“An  die  feme  Gel i elite.”  He  possesses 
a vifbrant  tenor  vtfice,  of  which,  t'hanks 
to  his  method,  he  does  not  make  the 
most  of,  else  why  the  explosive  phras- 
ing, the  ever  recurring  throatiness  and 
the  lack  of  a true  linear  legato  ? Hence 
the  tonal  monotony  that  invaded  his 
interpretations.  He  has  musical  in- 
telligence and  temperament,  and  these 
qualities  won  his  hearers.  His  ac- 
companist, Conrad  V.  Bos,  was  ad- 
mirable as  ever. 

The  “piece  de  resistance”  of  the 
evening  was  a comparitive  novelty, 
the  triple  concerts  for  piano,  violin 
and  violincello.  It  is  numbered  opus 
56.  Hardly  Beethoven  art.  his  most  in- 
spired. but  Beethoven!  Old-fashioned 
pafcage-work,  ungrateful  spurts  of 
virtuosity,  not  many  pregnant  themes 
—nevertheless,  Beethoven!  The  solid 
formal  architecture,  th  erather  thick 
and  ineffective  scoring  for  the  orches- 
tra, the  absolutely  uninteresting  tran- 
sitional episodes,  did  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  there  was  enough  music 
In  the  work  to  furnish  forth  a half 
dozen  “grand”  operas,  so-called.  The 
pawfe  of  the  old  lion  show  in  the  de- 
velopment section  of  the  first  Allegro, 
and  the  lovely  cantilena  of  the  Largo- 
played  angelically  by  Hans  Kindler, 
the  cellist — were  like  an  oasis  in  a 
sandy  plain.  The  Polacca  in  rondo 
form  had  its  merry  moments,  but  not 


Nelson  Illingworth  in  Songs. 

Nelson  Illingworth,  basso.  gave  nisi 


second  song  recital  yesterday  in  the  i 
Princess  Theatre.  His  programme  was 
again  made  up  of  German  lyrics  sung  in 
English,  and  remarkably  clear  and  in- 
telligible English,  too.  Indeed  one  of 
the  most  significant  items  of  Mr.  Hung- 
worth's  art  is  his  treatment  of  text  30] 
that  the  meaning  of  songs  long  unknown 
to  the  more  casual  of  concert  goers  is 
I made  plain.  , _ . 

Among  other  things  he  presented  Schu-  j 
bert’s  cycle  known  as  Swan  Songs. 
The  song  cycle  has  been  neglected  of 
late,  and  audiences  have  lost  the  habit 
of  listening  to  a series  of  lyrics  given 
without  t terruption  for  the  sake  of  pr;- 
serving  \,e  connection  of  the  composer  - 
plan.  Mr.’  Illingworth  makes  such  things.) 


interesting  to  the  most  indolent  listener 

by  his  peculiar  art.  . . J 

He  is  not  a singer  of  fine  technical 
accomplishments.  His  voice  is ; hard  and, 
dry  his  intonation  is  often  faulty  and  he: 
lacks  many  of  the  graces  of  the  vocal 
artist.  But  his  singular  faculty  of  !m- 
parting  intensity  to  everything  he  does  ■ 
and  ilia  deep  appreciation  of  the  poetic  1 
and  musical  content  of  a song  are  pro-  j 
ductive  of  an  effect  of  uncommon  elo- 
quence. His  audience  apparently  en-. 
Joyed  his  recital  greatly. 


tion  to  this  festival  week.  A musi- 
cian’s sonata  it  is,  which  discourses 
transfigured  muSic  rather  than  the 
charms  of  pianoforte  tone.  The  woik 
is  inconceivable  in  any  instrumental 
language  other  than  that  of  the  piano- 
forte, but  there  is  no  pianoforte  com- 
position so  indifferent  to  the  effects 
which  have  bedn  cultivated  by  specifi- 
cally pianoforte  composers  from  thej 

^Music, 'musical  thought  and  its  logi- 
cal  exposition  and  development  for  the 
ends  of  beautiful  art,  is  its  be-all  and 
end-all,  and  in  his  proclamation,  espe- 
cially in  the  arietta,  Beethoven  be- 
comes a seer,  as  truly  transfigured,  in 
the  spirit,  tl*at  is,  as  John  was  on 
Patmos.  Mr.  Hutcheson  played  the 
«onata  so  as  to  make  his  hearers  re- 
alize that  truth  last  night,  and  there- 
fore he  was  a master  musician  not  a 
pianoforte  virtuoso,  although  what  he 
achieved  from  a technical  point  could 
have  been  achieved  only  by  a superbly 
ecraipped  virtuoso.  , _ . , 

After  the  sonata  he  played  Liszt  s 
“Spozalizio”  and  ballad  in  B minor 
and  transcriptions  by  himself  of  a bur- 
1 lestjue  in  G minor  and  caprice  in  B 
flat  by  Scarlatti,  the  scherzo  from 
Mendelssohns  music  to  ‘‘A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  and  Wagners  Ride 
I of  the  Valkyries.” 


last  night;  that  is,  not  merry  for  the  I 
artists  engaged,  Albert  Spalding,  ] 
Hans  Kindler  and  Leopold  Godowsky.  1 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Godowsky,  once  re-  < 
marked  on  a certain  historical  occa-  1 
sion:  It  was  a warm  night  for 

strings!  Also  for  pianists.  The 
pianist  had  to  turn  the  pages  of  his 
partition  and  on  the  last  page  he 
caught  a tartar  and  stubbed  his 
crystalline  toe.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Kindler  transposed  his  part  an  oc- 
tave higher.  Nothing  sounded  too 
well.  Mr.  Spalding  said  nothing,  just 
sawed  wood.  The  composition  re- 
. solved  itself  into  a trio  with  Brother 
Josef  ambling  along,  seldom  over- 
taking  his  friends.  At  the  close  the 
three  artists  solemnly  shook  hands 
with  the  genial  conductor  and  as 
they  filed  into  the  artists  room  fol-  1 
lowed  by  polite  applause  one  phrase 
fell  from  their  lips — simultaneously  | 


Tt  was— Never  again!  And  we  agree 
■with  them.  Put  the  concerts  awAt 
in  its  18th  Cenutrv  camphor  chest,  till 
Ihe  celebration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  mightiest  of  all  com 
posers:  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven. 


Miss  May  Mukle’s  Recital. 

Miss  May  Mukle,  an  English  'cellist  | 
who  is  well  known  here,  gave  one 
hour  of  violoncello  music,”  according  o 
her  programme’s  title,  yesterday  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  She  played  first  a lovely 
mood  picture  by  Dvorak  called  \ al  j 
desruhe.”  This  she  followed  with  V al-  j 
entini’s  interesting  old  suite  in  E major.  S 
Two  numbers  by  English  composers  , 
were  then  heard,  a sonata  in  two  move- 
ments for  piano  and  ’cello  by  Frank 
Bridge  and  five  short  pieces  by  Purcell 
j Warren,  born  1895,  and  killed  in  action. 

In  the  sonata  James  Friskin  was  at  the 
! piano.  Mr.  Bridge,  who  is  a viola 
p ayer  has  had  several  of  his  compo- 
sitions' produced  here  before.  The  so- 
nata is  written  in  a conventional  style 
and  contains  beauty,  though  there  also 
is  monotony.  It  was  admirably  played 
and  warmly  applauded.  The  Warren 
pieces  are  called  “An  Absent  One  A 
Little  Cradle  Song,”  “Whims,  So 
Seems  It  in  My  Deep  Regret”  and  A 
Sunday  Evening  in  Autumn.”  They  are 
musical  trifles,  but  quite  charming.  I he 
last  one  in  the  set  had  to  be  repeated. 
Miss  Mukle  played  with  her  customary 
fine  tone,  skill  and  feeling. 


AMERICAN  SOPRANO’S  DEBIT.; 


Miss  De  Roda  Helmuth,  an  American 
coloratura  soprano,  gave  her  first  recital 
hero  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with 
Emil  Polak  at  the  piano.  Her  varied 
list  included  operatic  selections  and; 
songe  by  many  different  conposers.  with 
two  lyrics  by  Mr.  Polak.  The  “mad 
scene  'from  -'Hamlet”  was  down  and  so 
was  Frock's  Ihow  piece  “Air  and  Varla-I 
Horns.”  Iu  songs  by  Cornelius  and 
Gtrauss,  sung  in  English,  and  in  her 
florid  woHt  she  disclosed  a light,  pretty, 
natural  voice,  which  she  used  with  very 
limited  skill,  but  there  were  some  taste  I 
and  charm  of  feeling. 


Those  who  expected  something  un- 
usual in  the  performance  of  “La  Forza’ 
del  Destino”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night  were  disappointed. 
Mr.  Caruso  sang  as  effectively  as  is 

his  wont,  neither  striving  to  make 

an  exhibition  of  heroics  nor  to  play  fox 
sympathy  by  an  exhibition  of  especial 
care.  Morn  than  that,  by  a deprecatory 
gesture  he  checked  a demonstration  of 
applause  which  would  have  marred 
his  entrance  mto  the , lyric  play,  and 
when  the  audience  (as  numerous  as 
the  nouse  would  hold,  of  course)  paid 
a thrilling  tribute  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  he  refused  to  accept  it  as  an 
expression  designed  for  himself  alone 
hut  every  time  that  he  appeared  before 
the  curtein  he  brought  Miss  Ponselle 
and  Mr.  d’Angelo  with  him.  After  that 
the  performance  pursued  its  course  as 
if  the  unfortunate  incident  of  batur 
day  had  not  occurred.  The  represen- 
tation was  marked  by  the  , w 3. 

service  of  Miss  Ponselle  and  Mr.  Mar 
dones,  who  were  on  the  sick  list  last 

week.  * . . . 

There  were  naturally  many  inquiries 
at  the  opera  house  concerning  Mr.  Caru- 
so’s condition  during  the  day.  To  all 
the  answer  was  returned  that  the  in- 
iurv  which  the  great  singer  had  sut- 
fered  was  a trifling  one  (the  burst- 
ing off  a minute  blood  vessel  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue)  and  that  he  would 
sing  in  the  opera  at  night  as  an- 


' nouncad. 


C /S'  >3*4 
1 

| By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


THE  BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  Beethoven  week,  the  one  j 
liundTed  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  j 
his  birth,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Beethoven  Association  I 
spread  itself  royally  a.t  Aeolian  Hall.) 


The  second  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
Association  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening) 
assumed  special  significance  from  the 
fact  that  to-morrow  will  mark  the  one, 
'hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  t e 
'composer’s  birth.  A programme  of  ex- 
I traordinary  importance  had  been  pre- , 
pared.  Once  more  the  power  of  an  or-  j 
1 ganization  of  eminent  artists  banded 
to  do  for  the  honor  of  their  art  things, 
impossible  to  accomplish  on  a c°mmer- 
cial  basis  was  demonstrated.  in 
forces  assembled  comprised  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  Josef  Stransky,  conduc- 
tor ; George  Meader.  tenor ; Conrad  Bos, 
accompanist ; Leopold  diodowsky,  pianist ; 
Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  and  Hans 
Kindler,  cellist. 

! The  music  was  all  created  by 
Beethoven.  The  programme  is  given  as  I 
a matter  of  record::  “Pometheus”  over-  j 
ture,  the  Philharmonic  Society ; song  | 
cycle,  “An  die  feme  Gellebte,”  Mr. 
Meader,  concerto  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  opus  56,  Messrs.  Godowsky,  | 

) Spalding  and  Kindler,  accompanied  by 
i the  orchestra,  songs,  “Wonne  der  Well, 
j muth “Ich  liebe  dich”  and  “Adelaide," 
Mr.  Meader.  and  the  eighth  symphony,, 
of  course  played  by  the  Philharmonic. 

Critical  comment  need  not  concern  it- 
self here  with  the  details  which  might 
1 command  its  consideration  in  an  ordi-, 
inary  concert.  Rather  should  it  content) 

1 itself  with  jubilation  that  such  lofty 
plans  as  those  of  the  Beethoven  Asso- 
' ciation  not  only  are  carried  out  with  de-  , 
J votion  and  beauty  but  also  have  aroused  , 
1 and  hold  the  attention  of  the  music  lov- 

- ing  public.  , 

We  read  much  about  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  a performance  of  “Par- 
sifal," but  at  no  recent  performance 
within  the  memory  of  New  Yorkers  has  1 
' there  been  a lovelier  spirit  of  reverence 
and  aTection  than  that  which  were  pres- 
' ent  last  evening.  The  artists  gave  their 
I best  and  achieved  elevating  results,  i ne 
audience  was  at  times  apparently 
' breathless  in  its  absorption,  and  the  ap- 
plause was'  of  the  kind  that  betokens 
full  and  grateful  hearts.  It  was  indeed 
a notable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tne 
composer,  whose  works  arc  familiar 
throughout  the  ciilized  world. 


! Rvrlcc  (be  English  composer; 

^i'town  upon  the.  prolram  as  played  | 

?or  the  first  tlm^m  An- ^ 
composition  of  appe. a; 11  b u not 

composer  ^'^rn  ni  h.s^vc,.  d_ 


in  the  expression  of  winkle 

fia,n8,rjsasi.  — 

P'More  new  music  ^youngjnf^ 
man,  sacrificed  m the * signed 

form  of  FtveSh01 1 mwtiy 

bv  Purcell  \v  an  en.  x u*.) 
very  short  : they  suggest  woid 
than  establish  them : and 


rather 

indicate 


“Triumphal 


Uiesenfebl  one-™  s-.  - m r„ndn-- 
riginal  A-ueri-an  o erture.^  ^ (h< 

he  Rialto  01 [cbestia  tl\e  first  (inn 

rehestra  will  P 3 . - . , orchestra 


the 


v Hie  MS  the  principal  orchestra 

number  of  the  week’s  program 


h ' E l(>  l^l1'  • 

Mischa  Levitzki 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

k vihution  well  worth  noting* 

the  cu^ent  Beethoven  celebrations, 
va°s  niade  by  Mr.  Miach. 1 Levitzki, jho 

Vr?  K73  ^ These  are  popular  designa- 
i°oPns  for  the  works,  and  only  the  sec- 
ond has  or  had,  the  sanction  the 
ond  ha.,  extent  that  in  a pass 

composer.  to  th®  C3"e*  f German 

inr*  penchant  for  the  use  j o 
nftead  of  terms  m languages  not  na 

{.We  to  ^im’  he  ,called  thC  Pian° 

•Hammerklavier.”  J„«ician  of 

Mr.  Levitzki  is  a young  musician  o 

whom  his  friends  and  teachers 
York  and  many  others  are  proud^ 
gifts  and  attainments  are ^such  a 
title  him  to  the  ‘tran-er  within 

r™on?! 5wfth^"|n^c 
f the  player  and  intent  only  on  seek- 
ng  lo/ty  artistic  entertainment  and 
l.lfacure  might  find  it  at  one  of  hi-  it 
concerts!  If  there  was  such  an  one  m { 

kavcTeUethat  the  young  »Dist  had  nf 
trying  to  honor  at  this  tun  . 


<r?' ’ 

ste  »«»pj 

51"«*;,,c'ikl"’  ?d  ‘I'  wn.sEoS” ; 

mo,  hi,®  ’ WP  fear’  has  influence  1 
ipoii  his  playing,  to  the  detriment  of 

wm  ®S-S»ntial  'lualities.  In  the 

o?h  17"  U0n°ta’  3t  ,eflst>  *«  «- 

(he  surfare  7 r Vt:rcwm-  11,1 
movement — the  first-  'amf  in^seek*"1  ^ 

„hrd  no  'ammunition  left  for 
he  concluding  prestissimo,  when  as 
cn3  remarked,  Beethoven,  haviii*  no 

*SL  resource  >''H.  blow  up  a shfp  of 


at  Me 


tie 


jse- 

polifan. 

, IIOUBO 


‘Zaza”  *§ 

At  Uia  Metropolitan  Ope 
night  the  third  performance  of  Leonca- 
vallo's “Zaza"  took  place.  Miss  harrar 
in  her  popular  role  of  the  vaudeville 
seemed  not  entirely  V>avn  r0- 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


singcr 


of 


have 

, „„yc.„d  from  the  sudden  atta 
hoarseness,  which  prevented  her  at  the 
1 eleventh  hour  from  appearing  in  “Car- 
men”  lust  Thursday,  but  in  spite  of  this 
she  was  able  to  sing  and  act  the  name 
part  with  brilliant  effect.  The  hold  of 
the  emotional  lyric  comedy  on  the  pub- 
lie  was  shown  by  the  large  size  of  t e 
! audience.  The  other  principals  In  the 
same  as  before  this 


cast  were  the 


tidily  Brown's  Violin  Recital. 

Eddy  Brown  at  Ills  recital  in  Carnegie 
Call  yesterday  afternoon  showed  the 
lest  of  his  qualities  as  a violinist  m a 
program  comprising  Vivaldis  conceit) 
in  A minor.  Max  Bruch’s  " Scottish  t an- 
tasy.”  the  chaconne  from  Bach's  V 
minor  unaccompanied  suite  for  violin 
and  a group  of  smaller  pieces  contain- 
ing two  of  Mr.  Brown's  own 
ments:  Rimsky 


Carnation  ” undAugusta  Holmes's  An 
Irish  Noel."  Mr.  Madden’s  native  airs 
Included  several  by  Mac-Dowel)  and  bv 
Ihis  accompanist.  C.  G.  Spross,  with 
others  of  Cadman,  Dunn,  Scott,  Brail. 
Ti  eharne,  and  a “ Requiem,’*  with 
(words  and  music  by  himself. 


Korsakoff's 


rraflgc- 
1 lindoo 


'^ldom  reached  tTkno  Ti>C,  effect  * 

^9  if  the  plaver  niJ^n°W’/nd  can  only 
n>ng  denouementPatPHre  ^or  tIle  st|tn- 
tbe  rondo  and  doeT  not  J^naiag  of 
least  through  too  ! S‘rain  ,n  the 
throughout  the  rievel^  6a*  eagerness 
Prnce.  However  a !?6”1  the 
Levitzki  is  a delightful  b®?n  -Said>  Mr- 
e«>as  in  his  present  I/^niSt;  Sen' 

tutiire.03  in  his  Pronti^floTfg-e  Tat 


season.  Mr.  MartlneUl  as  Dl^resnere-  |Chant  ,,  and  a ron(jlno  by  Cramer; 


By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


LEVITZKI  PLAYS  BEETHOVEN. 

Mischa  Levitzki  played  a Beethoven 
programme  at  his  piano  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  As  Beet- 
hoven is  a name  to  conjure  with  in 
Hew  York,  there  was  present  a large 
and  distinguished  musical  audience. 
The  young  virtuoso  opened  the  eve- 
ning with  the  C minor  variations,  the 
famous  32,  which  could  easily  have 
been  if  the  composer  had  so  willed. 
They  were  playfid  kaleidoscopically, 
not  academically;  myriad  moods,  full 
of  color,  sentiment  and  sometimes 
mere  arabesques.  The  Waldstein 
sonata  followed,  but  it  has  been  worn 
threadbare  and  that  Aurora-like  open- 
ing no  longer  thrills.  For  a pianist 
of  Levitzki’s  technical  resources  the 
piece  had  no  terrors;  the  finale  pres- 
tissimo revealed  his  fleet  fingers.  But 
he  did  not  sound  the  depths  of  the 
adagio. 

The  later  sonatas,  opus  101,  was  a 
greater  test,  intellectual,  emotional 
and  technical,  and  hearing  it  we  con- 
fess we  were  more  convinced  of  his 
artistic  growth  than  in  the  Wald  stein. 
The  Greater  Beethoven  is  here,  the  | 
■matrix  of  modern  music;  Schumann  is 
adumbrated,  as  is  Chopin  in  the  Ham-  ' 
mer  Klavier  sonata.  Levitzkishowed 
keen  analytical  power  in  unravelling 
the  seemingly  tangled  web.  He  had  an 
excellent  grasp  on  the  work  as  a whole. 
His  enunciation  of  the  portentous 
t'ugure  was  eloquent,  the  plolyphony 
admirably  clear.  Musical  intelligence 
dominated  the  reading  throughout 
which,  however,  was  that  of  a young 
athlete  rather  than  of  a profound 
scholar.  We  prefer  Levitzki  in  Chopin 
and  Schumann.  But  as  this  is  Beet- 
hoven week  he  did  no  more  than  his 
duty  in  playing  some  of  the  master’- 
works  of  the  supreme  master. 


When  Beethoven  Was  an  ifss 


He  said  so  himself.  His  great  biog- 
rapher, Thayer,  relates  that  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  the  great  composer 
eard  a friend  of  his  practicing  his 
thirty-two  Variations  in  C minor.  Af- 
ter  listening  for  some  time  he  said. 
Whose  is  that?’’  “Yours,”  was  the 
answer.  “Mine?  That  piece  of  folly 
mine?’’  was  his  retort.  “Oh,  Beeth- 

days!“,hat  an  ^ y°U  Were  in  those 
Of  course,  Beethoven  ifiad  a perfect 
right  to  make  an  ass  of  himself.  He 
did  not  live  in  America  but  in  a mon- 
archy, where  people  had  some  liberty. 
tie  was  a young  man  when  he  wrote 
those  interminably  tiresome  Varia- 
tions. But  because  of  the  halo  around 
his  name,  musicians  (the  best  of  them 
included)  still  play  them  and  audiences 
dutifully  applaud.  Such  hypocrisy 
does  not  prevail  in  any  other  art. 

Mischa  Levitzky  had  these  Varia- 
tions on  his  Beethoven  programme  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  Fortunately 
he  had  on  the  same  programme  also 
two  sonatas  which  show  the  great 
master’s  genius  at  its  best:  The 
“Waldstein”  and  the  “Appassionata.” 
Mr.  Levitzky  played  these  and  the 
opus  101  with  full  insight  into  their  I 
many  beauties  of  melody  and  rhythm.  1 
The  Russian  Mischas  are  usually  fid- 
dlers.  Levitzky,  for  a wonder,  is  a 
ipianist — and  a good  one  at  that. 

Charles  Cooper  in  Piano  Recital. 

Charles  Cooper,  a pianist  of  highly 
sensttive  quality,  one  of  few  so  young 
■Vho  yet  find  in  the  pianoforte  an  ox- 
■f  ’ression  of  personality,  gave  a recital 
esterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  bc- 
.ore  an  audience  that  might  have  been 
arger  but  for  distraction!  of  The  ho  i 
lays  He  played  Schumann’s  “ SyrnDbo 
dc  Studies”  with  tense  zeal  and 
east  one  comfortably  human  false  note- 
Ittle  classics  of  Scarlatti.  Gluck  and 
Irahms  some  Chopin  and  Debussy  Two 
■iece  sof  particular  interest  were  “ Tbo 
■ountam  of  Acqua  Paola  ” and 


’.SGrlffe°a'  °P'  by  thc  late  Carles 


■RHi 


I ueated  his  well  drawn  characterization  | 

It The  love, ' and  Mr.  De  Luca  as  Cos-  1 minuet 
cart  was  again  praiseworthy  The  vivid 
and  ever  changing  colors  of  the  erchess 
I tani  onnfA  wftre  treated  with  .?ieat  skIII 


the  ” minuet,  by  Pad- 
Bazzini’s  “ Hondo  dcs 


•f  tral  score  were  treated 
by  Mr.  Moranzoni. 


j The  Philharmonic  Society’s  turn  to 
(celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of  Bee- 
thoven's birth  fell  upon  the  correct  day 
and  therefore  last  evening’s  concert  was 
[devoted  to  mushic  by  the  famous  son  of 
I Bonn.  The  numbers  on  the  programme 
I were  the  “Fidelio”  overture,  the  con- 
certo in  G major  for  piano  and  orchestra 
and  the  “Eroica”  symphony.  The  pian- 
ist was  Harold  Bauer.  The  overture, 
the  fourth  of  the  series  composed  by 
Beethoven  for  his  opera,  is  not  played 
as  often  as  the  “Leonore  No.  3”  and 
when  performed  as  perfunctorily  as  it 
was  last  evening  it  would  better  not  be 
heard  at  all. 

The  concerto  was  much  better  pre- 
sented. This  composition  is  the  loveliest 
and  tenderest  of  Beethoven’s  pia.no  con- 
certos. It  is  not  without  its  moments 
of  force  and  aggressiveness,  but  it  is 
without  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
the  “Emperor.”  Mr.  Bauer,  who  is  an 
artist  always,  treated  the  music  witli 
consummate  skill  in  tonal  quality  and 
in  cantabile  effects.  His  reading  was 
jin  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
work.  It  had  gentleness  of  mood,  deli- 
cacy of  method  and  variety  of  color. 
(The  cadenza  used  in  the  first  move- 
ment alone  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
'the  feeling  of  the  composition.  It  failed 
in  precisely  the  quality  which  prevailed 
in  the  music  of  Beethoven,  namely 
[sentiment.  The  cadenza  rather  was  sen- 
sational. And  in  certain  passages  of 
piano  figuration  it  was  not  in  the  school 
of  the  composer. 

But  when  Beethoven  wrote  his  piano 
concertos  and  that  for  the  violin  and 
left  the  cadenzas  (not  in  all  instances, 
however)  to  the  taste  of  the  player,  he 
threw  an  enormous  responsibility  upon 
his  successors.  He  himself  could  im- 
provise with  amazing  invention  and 
| readiness  and  his  mind  was  so  charged 
j with  the  matter  of  his  own  concertos 
that  when  he  made  a cadenza  it  was  to 
the  matter  as  well  as-  to  the  manner 
born.  The  later  pianist  who  tried  to  fill 
in  the  gap  in  the  score  found  himself 
vainly  striving  to  wear  the  giant's  robe. 

| Nor  did  the  violinists  fare  any  better, 
for  not  even  the  familiar  Auer  cadenzas 
are  lilceiy  to  lead  any  one  to  believe  that 
they  were  written  by  Beethoven.  Mr. 
Bauer  played  his  chosen  cadenza  ad- 
mirably. but  it  could  not  be  'made  to 
seem  other  than  an  intrusion. 


once 

erewski,  and 
Lvitlns.” 

Among  those  qualities  are  to  be  re- 
memberCd  a sweet  and  caressing  tone  | 
that  can  be  both  tender  and  powerful, 
a style  often  dashing  and  brilliant,  a 
sincere  and  straightforward  method  of 
Playing,  such  . as  he  exemplified  In 
Bruch's  “Scottish  Fantasy.  In  ? na  „ 
dl's  concerto  the  accompaniment  was 
given  by  a string  quartet  and  organ, 

a’Mr!' Brown, b 'though  lie  be  not  among 
1 Viia-hlv  imaginative  and  deeply 


■ the  most  highly  imaginativ  . , t 

poetical  performers  on  his  mst;  u mem., 
holds  his  own  welL  m the  gi  oup  oi 
I younger  violinists  of  all  nationalities 
I that  arc  now  claiming  so  much  atten- 
I tion  in  thc  concert  rooms.  He  i.  an 
American  and  makes  ' no  appeal  to 
sentiment  narrower  than- a love  of  art 
and  predilection  of  the  uolm.  ° tn 
things  being  equal,  Americans  do  not 
habitually  throng  concert  halls  to  ,c .. 
courage  and  stimulate 
countrymen  in  music 
enthusiasm.  niflnv 

But  apparently  there  were  £ 

Stirred  yesterday  by  a love  of  mu- 
and  predilection  Cor  thc  violin,  for  tneie 
was  a large  audience  in  Carnegte  Hall 


Caruso  Again  Sings  Samson. 

c aruso-  and  Aline.  Matzenauer  sang 
[the  love  scene  of  “ Samson  et  Dalila  ” 
for  the  third  time  this  season  to  a house 
sold  out  at  thc  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
nfng.a  performance  of  rare  refinement 
and  beauty  on  this  occasion  winning  its 
deserved  ovation  in  the  second  act. 
Earlier  it  appeared  that  the  tenor  was 
more  cautious,  owing  to  his  recent  i 
throat  trouble,  but  the  dramatic  epilogue  , 
I of  Samson’s  captivity  and  vengeance 
was  carried  through  with  a crescendo  of  I 
(power.  M.  Saint-Saens's  oratorio-opera  ! 
has  become  In  the  hands  of  its  present 
artists  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
this  theatre.  Mr.  Wolff  again  conducted 
the  music  and  Messrs.  Whitehill.  Ro- 
tnior  and  others  sang  and  acted  thc  j 
(Biblical  drama. 


i- 
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metropolitan  opera  house-- 

Lammermoor"  ( ' ” 


of  the 


(in  Italian),  by 


Lucia  di 

members 


their  fellow 
with  a patriotic 


lie  Metropolitan  Opera.  Company. 

Lucia  The  Cast-  , 

Alisa  Mabel  Garrison 

Ldgardo  -Minnie  Egener 


Lord  Enrico  Ashton • Beniamino  Oigrli 

Raimondo  Giuseppe  Pe  Luca 


In  the  afternoon  eager  to 
though  not  always  judicious  in  the  op 
- portunities  it  took  for  doing  so. 


Arturo  Mardones 

Norrnanno  "ABJFe,°  Bada 

Conductor  -*»ordano  Paltrinieri 

Papl. 


By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


Mme.  Nina  Koshetz  Heard  in 
Folk  Songs — One  Un- 
sung Before. 


MME.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SINGS  GERMAN  SONGS 


Dozen  of  4,000  Quit  Newark 
Concert — Others  Applaud. 


Mme.  Ernestine  Scliumann-Heink  sang 
four  songs  in  German  at  a concert  in 
the  First  Regiment  Armory,  Newark,  i 
Wednesday  night,  and  was  applauded  1 
after  offering  a defence  of  her  action. 
Except  for  these  four  numbers,  the 
programme  was  in  English.  It  closed 
with  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
About  4,000  attended. 

As  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  began  finn- 
ing the  first  song  in  German  a mar 
sitting  near  the  front  of  the  house  rose 


Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  opened  her  house 
at  840  Fifth  avenue  for  a lecture  recital 
of  the  Schola  Cantorum  and  the  Ameri- 
can debut  or  a distinguished  Russian 
lleder  singer,  Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  for- 
merly of  the  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
opera  under  the  old  regime. 

Few  artists  who  come  to  this  country  ^ 
have  their  first  hearing  under  such 
happy  auspices.  The  picture  gallery  with 
Its  art  treasures,  was  used.  Mr.  Kurt 
Schindler,  conductor  of  the  organization, 
made  a brief  address  of  welcome  to  the 
subscribers,  and  told  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty Mme.  Koshetz  had  experienced  in 
getting  out  of  her  native  land  to  come  to 
friends  in  this  city. 

The  singer  disclosed  a ^dramatic  so- 
prano voice,  and  fine  interpretative  power 
was  shown  in  the  Russian  folk  songs 
that  made  up  her  programme  and  to 
which  much  was  added  by  the  accom- 
paniments which  were  played  by  Mr. 
Schindler.  The  English  versions  of  the 
songs,  about  fifteen  in  number,  were 
printed  on  the  programme,  and  they  were 
made  by  Mr.  Schindler,  Messrs.  Sigmund 
Spaeth,  Cecil  Cowdrey,  George  Harris, 
Jr.,  Harry  G.  Chapman  and  Deems  Tay- 
lor. There  were  compositions  by  Glinka, 
Tchaikowsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff,  Metner,  Stravin- 
sky and  Glazounoft'.  One  manuscript 
song  by  Alexander  Skryabin,  sung  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  was  found 
'among  the  posthumous  papers  of  the 
! composer.  The  programme  included  one 
l song  by  Cesar  Cui,  “Ici  Bas,”  which  was 
isung  in  French.  The  artist  stood  on  a 
j platform  placed  at  tire  south  side  of  the 
gallery,  and  the  surroundings  were  most 
1 artistic. 


with  his  wife  and  daughter.  All  were 
in  evening  dress.  As  they  walked  out, 
the  man  talked  excitedly  to  his  wife, 
and  tapped  heavily  with  his  cane  on  the 
aisle.  About  a dozen  others  followed 
his  example.  The  rest  of  the  audience 
made  no  atempt  to  leave  or  cause  a 
demonstration.  At  the  end  of  the  song 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  stepped  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  and  said: 

“Although  I sing  these  songs  in  Ger- 
man, I am  a good  American.  The  war 
is  over,  and  I see  no  reason  why  J 
should  not  sing  them.  During  the  war 
I sang  many  times  to  the  hoys  in  the 
camps,  and  think  I was  as  patriotic 
as  any  one.  But  I think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  lay  our  hostility 
aside  and  be  at  peace.” 

There  was  loud  applause,  and  the 
singer  continued  the  programme  witnout 
further  incident.  It  was  learned  that 
several  persons  had  asked  Joseph  A. 
Fuerstman.  who  was  managing  the  con- 
cert, whether  the  German  numbers 
■(could  not  .be  omitted,  but  he  said  he 
(could  do  nothing  about  It. 


Alice  Moncrieff,  Contralto,  Heard. 

Alice  Moncrieff  gave  a ' matinee  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  uncommonly  rich 
in  modest  discovery  of  songs  for  con- 
tralto. the  ” ultra-violet  ” among  voices, 
iand.  if  it  isn't  forcing  the  metaphor,  un- 
icommonly  matched  in  “ self-toned  ac- 
companiments played  -by  Coenraad  Bos. 
without  dramatic  or  wide  vocal  variety, 
line  singer  was  content  with  a single 
Italian  air,  Caldara’s  “Mirth  Faggi  ': 
la  last  Latin  encore,  the  Bach-Gounod 
|“  Ave  Maria.”  and  a brief  French  group, 
disclosing  her  finest,  most  sincere  inter 


“LUCIA”  AT  THE  OPERA. 

Of  late  years  “Lucia  di  hammer- 1 
moor”  has  be#n  associated  in  the  j 
Metropolitan  mind  with  Saturday  j 
night  popular  performances.  It  is  in 
good  company  here  with  “II  Trova-  j 
tore,”  “Traviata”  and  “Cavalleria' 
Rusticana;”  nevertheless,  few  operas 
can  so  rouse  any  audience  thaln  a I 
strong  vocal  presentation  of  “Lucia.”  j 
This  was  demonstrated  last  night  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  when  J 
Donizetti’s  masterpiece  was  sung  for! 
the  first  time  this  season.  While  the  i 
performance  was  far  from  great  it 
was  as  a wfiole  stirring.  There  such 
artists  as  Gigli,  Luca  and  Murdones 
upheld  the  male  tradition  most  val- 
iantly; while  Mabel  Garrison  was  an 
excellent.  Lucia.  This  young  soprano 
was  suffering  from  a cold-  and  a 
printed  slip  begg-ed  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  audiience.  But  she  sang  well 
all  things  considered,  in  that  small, 
penetratingly  sweet  voice  of  hers  and 
only  a tendency  to  sag  in  pitch  oc- 
casionally, together  with  a slight 
huskiness  in  her  upper  tones,  told  the 
story  of  her  vocal  indisposition.  She 
looked  pnetty  and  acted,  as  usual, 
amiably.  We  had-  to  forego  her  in- 
sane cadenzas  with  her  musical  para- 
mour, the  flute,  in  the  famous  colora- 
tura mad  scene.  Miss  Garrison  was 
recalled  after  each  act. 

The  Edgardo— Oh,  shades  of  Emma 
Bovary!— was  Benjamino  Gigli,  with 
the  bland  smile,  who  swallowed  the 
canary  bird  suite— and  the  resonant 
voice.  This, young  chap  knows  his 
business.  He  is  already  a prime 
favorite  with  lii-s  audiences,  especially 
when  he  vocally  explodes  or  weeps,  to 
which  mannerisms  he  is  addicted,  we 
are  sorry  to  say.  His  voice  is  pure 
gold,  he  manages  it  well  when  lie  so 
wills,  and  its  lyric  quality  falls  pleas- 


antly upon  the  ear.  All  the  more  rea- 
son then  for  him  to  avoid  whimpering 
- tears  of  the  larynx — and  not  to 
abuse  the  stroke  of  the  glottis.  He 
can  sing  a straight  legate  and  emit  a 
chest  high  C,  yet  that  trick  of  rein- 


pretation  in  Lalo’s  ’*  L Esclave.  Ti\o 
' novelties  ” ol'  century-old  Americans 


were  Pelissier’s  " Dry  Those  Eyes  " and 
the  polyglot,  pre-revolutionary  Taylor  s 


L’Amour  Interrege."  The  house  re- 
demanded  “ a Garden  ” of  _quaint 


stanzas  from  the  Manx  pastor.  Brown, 
and  the  West  Irish  drone.  " I Know  My 
Love”;  indeed,  had  the  artist  not  de- 
clined to  make  it  - unanimous,  all  the 
later  pieces  might  have  been  encored. 


G.  S.  Madden,  Baritone,  Appears. 

George  S.  Madden,  baritone,  appeared 
last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall,  singing 
ten  American  and  ten  foreign  songs,  all 
in  English.  Mr.  Madden  is  one  of  many 
Americans,  perhaps,  whom  the  early 
example  of  the  Hensehels  influenced  to 
become  song  interpreters,  but  he  is  also 
one  of  few  to  centre  his  present  efforts 
on  proper  English  delivery’*  This  he  did 
last  evening  in  Beethoven's  fine  air 
translated,  “ Nature's  Adoration  ” ; Mil- 
ton's own  words  from  Handel’s  “ Sam- 
son,” and  Mozart's  gossamer,  “ Violet.' 
Unusual  here  were  Valyerde's_  “ R'' 


orcenient,  so  unnecessary,  mars  the  | 
aitistic  effect  of  his  work.  When  he 
n>  really  in  earnest,  as  in  the  finale 
oi  Act  II.  last  night  and  lets  himself 
go,  the  result  is  truly  dramatic.  He  j 
acted  with  fine,  if'not  with  finesse, 
and  'Was  the  idol  of  the  hearers.  But 
that  ingratiating  smile— Nordica  al- 
tvays  wore  her  rictus — reminds  us  of 
the  Cheshire  Puss  in  “Alice  In  Won- 
deidandJ’  After  the  cat  was  van- 
ished the  smile  remains.  However, 
Benny  will  be  a winner  if  he  keeps  up 
■ the  present  pace.  There's  plenty  of 
good  stuff  in  him.  and  when  he  dis- 
cards  his  provincialisms  a genuine 
i aitist  may  emerge. 

, ■R,e.  Lu-ca.  and  Mardones,  sterling 
(artists,  and  Angelo  Bada,  the  Arturo 
who  sang  hte  second  act  air  with 
finish  and,  euphoniousness,  contrl- 
MinW  % the  evening’s  pleasure. 

m £gem‘r  P“'oved  a capable 
Alisa.  Taltrinieri  was  the  Novmanno 
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1 raphy  and  frank  imitation.  Despite  a ill 
the  prodigious  doing  of  the  moderns  the 
old  thunderstorm  remains  a masterpiece,  j 
| and  yet  its  mechanical  means  are  the 
I same  as  those  of  Rossini’s  storm  in  the 
j “William  Tell”  overture.  But  there  -was) 
.[•some  difference  between  Beethoven  and  j 
Rossini. 

Mr.  Bauer  had  put  to  his  credit  on 
Thursday  evening-  as  poetic  performance 
I of  the  G major  concerto.  . Yesterday  ne 
j was  almost  equally  happy  with  the  more 
, .1  ! imposing  proclamations  of  the  "Em- 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  : peror  ..  His  playing  received  the  abun- 
evening  the  programme  comprised;  | dant  applause  which  it  fairly  earned, 
aplenty,  to  wit,  an  opera  and  a ballet,  i 


>/  V 


'Gennuro  Pupi  conducted  with  an  en- 
thusiasm  some  times  foreign  to  his 
j dolce  for  niente,  and  we  noted  with 
joy  that  the  tone  production  of  the 
j prompter  has  improved.  He  can  now 
j prompt  pianissimo. 


The  opera  was  Donizetti's  "Lucia.  di  Lam-  j 
mermoor"  and  the  ballet  Pick-Mangia- 1 
galli’s  "II  Carillon  Magico.”  The  pathetic 
talc  of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  wrong  man,  murdered  him  on 
her  wedding  night  and  thereby  appended 
a famous  mad  scene  had  not  previously  I 
been  told  in  the  current  season.  To  most 
old  time  operagoers  the  work  consists  of 
this  mad  scene  and  the  sextet,  but  there 
are  several  other  melodious  numbers,  for 
no  dramatic  agonies  could  tempt  Doni- 
zetti to  write  anything  but  pretty  tunes. 

The  performance  was  one  of  com- 
mendable quality.  Beniamino  Gigli  was 
a good  Edgardo.  That  is  probably  as 
much  as  could  be  said  of  any  contempo- 
raneous impersonator  of  the  son  of  Ra- 
venswood.  There  was  once  a truly  great 
Edgardo,  iltalo  Campanini  by  name,  but 
who  cares  for  ancient  history?  Mr. 
■Gigli  was  manly  and  at  times  impas- 
sioned, and  he  sang  the  music  not  only 
with  a fine,  fresh  tone  but  with  no  small 
understanding  of  its  style.  He  again 
pleased  his  hearers  and  won  additional 
laurels. 

Miss  Mabel  Garrison  as  Lucia  was  not 
in  her  best  voice.  Her  upper  tones  were 
sometimes  shrill  and  sometimes  un- 
steady, but  she  sang  most  of  her  music 
agreeably  and  in  the  sextet  excellently. 
That  she  did  not  make  a striking  dra- 
matic figure  of  Lucia  is  not  remarkable. 
The  role  is  one  of  mere  vocal  display 
•Mr.  de  Luca  was  an  admirable  As/iioni 
IMr.  Mardones  was  the  Raimondo,  whose 
chief  business  is  to  act  as  preface  to  the 
mad  scene,  and  Mr.  Bada  was  the  ArturA 
the  unhappy  victim  of  a frenetic  brid^j 
Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


Miss  Cora  Chase  Arrives  Home. 

-JCliss  Cora  Chase,  the  first  American  |jj 
lyric  soprano  to  join  the  Metropolitan  | 
Opera  forces,  arrived  yesterday  by  the 
Transatlantlca  Italiana  liner  Giuseppe  j 
Verdi,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  j 
Mary  Chase.  It  is  her  first  visit  to  her  || 
native  land  in  seven  ve-rs  and  sb»  ■—  1 
lected  the  Giuseppe  Verdi  for  the  voy-  j 
age  because  the  liner  is  named  for  her 
favorite  composer  and  because  she  made 
her  debut  abroad  in  Verdi's  home  town 
in  September,  1919,  singing  the  role  of  j 
Gilda  in  "Rigoletto.”  A niece  of  the  j 
composer,  Maria  Carrara  Verdi,  ap- 
plauded  her  and  later  invited  her  to  the  | - 
Verdi  home,  giving  her  a page  from  the 
opera  “Traviata”  in  the  handwriting  of  L 
Verdi  and  with  his  autograph.  -j, 

Miss  Chase  later  rang  i !’••  Royal  Op-  j 
era  House  in  Madrid  and  King  Alfonso  | 
invited  her  to  the  royal  box  to  meet  his 
mother,  the  Queen  being  then  in  Eng- 

A canning  novelty,  140  years  old,  was  : 
offered  to  the  listeners  m the  shape  of 
Mozart’s  concerto  for  two  pianos  in  L 
flat  It  was  played  by  Mme.  Otgo 
Sumaroff  and  Heinrich  Gebhard.  The 
music  is  of  a fine  and  bracing  quality , 
the  composer  has  ingeniously  used  op- 
portunities for  varied  antiphonal  and  in- 
terty'ned  effects  by  the  two  players,  and 
has  given  an  invigorating  accompani- 
ment to  the  orchestra.  The  two  players 
i presented  a performance  not  so  Perfect 
In  ensemble  as  some  of  tne  two-plano 
i specialists  have  presented,  but  brilliant. 

’They  played  an  elaborate  double  ca- 
! denza  in  the  first  movement. 


QTWO  pianists  were  heard  in  re- 
citals at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day. At  the  matinee  event  Kath- 
erine Bacon  gave  her  third  pro- 
gramme for  the  season,  playing 
pieces  by  Bach.  Franck,  Chopin, 
‘Debussy  and  Liszt.  In  the  evening 


“Eroica”  Symphony  Is  Played. 

The  "Troica”  symphony  was  the 
principal  number  of  the  Beethoven;  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  the  French  mu- 
festival  week’s  programme  given  by;  sician.  was  heard  in  his  second  per 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  last!  formance  this  year, 
night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Bodanzky|  • 


rally,  the  tnqrtF  quality  6V  certain  de- 

parturients  loaves  much  to  he  desired, 
tout  the  ensemble  Is  vital.  There  were 
weak  spots  in  the  brass  yesterday 
and  the  strings  did  not  sound  the 
magic  rustling  of  the  scherzo.  But  | 
the  heroic  element  was  unmistakable 
in  the  first  allegro,  and  the  Funeral 
March— on  the  death  of  that  disap- 
pointed marionette  of  destiny,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte — had  in  it  something' 
of  the  elemental.  The  third  Leonore 
overture,  which  closed  the  pro- l 
gramme,  was  a dramatic  intenpreta-  i 
t:on.  Mr.  Bodanzky  has  many  rea- 
sons to  fee!  satisfied  with  the  results] 
of  his  unwearying  labors.  He  proto-; 
ably  won’t  feel  either  pride  or  sat-l 
’sfaetton,  as  he  possesses  the  f ana'll - 
cism  of  the  perfectionist. 

Perhaps  to  remind  us  that  Mozartl 
isn’t  Beethoven  and  two  grand  pian:'- 
’foi-tes  do  not  an  orchestra  make,  the 
concerto  in  E flat  for  two  pianos  and 
.orchestra  by  Mozart,  was  introduced 
•between  the  Beethoven  numbers.  It 
•was  interesting  to  note  the  virile 
chords  in  the  opening' an-d  how  quickly 
Mozart  deserts  the  Doric  mood  for 
favor  and  prettiness,  while  Beethoven 

• In  the  symphony  of  the  same  key 
holds  on  to  liis  idea  and  neVer  leaves 
it  till  he  has  exhausted  its  possitoiii-  i 
ties.  The  conceito  is  entertaining  and 
there  is  much  florid  writing  for  the 
keyboards.  The  piano  parts  were 
taken  by  Olga  Samaroff  (of  Philadel- 
phia) and  Heinrich  Gebhard  (of  Bos- 
ton). Their  ensemble  work  was  ad- 
mirable. But  the  general  impression 
was  that  of  tonal  monotony,  espe- 
cially in  the  slow'  movement.  Miss  Sa- 
maroff was  the  more  masculine,  in  her 

| style,  of  the  pair.  She  has  power  and  j 
J a sharply  developed  -rhythmic  sense,  i 
We  regret  that  she  did  not  play  a ! 
j Beethoven  concerto,  say  the  third,  in  j 

• C minor.  It  would  have  been  more  in  ! 
the  key  of  the  anniversary. 

AN  “AIDA”  MATINEE. 

There  was  a.  brilliant  performance 
of  “Aida”  at  tiie  matinee  yesterday 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
regular  cast,  Pestinn,  Matzenauer, 
Martinelli,  Dani.se  and  Martino  par- 
ticipated. Miss  Rudolph.'  danced 
solo  in  the  ballet,  and  Mr.  Moi^nzoni 
conducted.  There,  was  presemt  a large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 


of  Me  Opera,  and  played  some;  therriesp 
on  the  piano.  The  music,  admirably 
performed,  made  an  Impression  andii 
created  a desire  to  hear  it  as  a part 
of  the  whole  opera. 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  reading  of  the  concerto 
is  familiar  and  yesterday  it  again  was 
one  of  splendid  artistic  proportions. 

Hoffman  and  Schwarz  Arrive. 

Joseph  Hoffman,  the  violinist,  and 
Joseph  Schwarz,  the  Lettish  barytone,: 
arrived  yesterday  by  the  White  Star, 
liner  Baltic  for  concert  tours  of  the 

(J nited  S ta te s . 

£ Schwarz  was  accompanied  by  his  man-  j 
ager,  Alexander  L.  Fischer  of  this  city,  I 
who  says  he  discovered  the  barytone, 
who  Is  a linguist  as  well  as  singer,  hav- 
ing complete  command  of  seven  lan- 
guages. Ho  will  open  his  first  season  in 
America  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  Jonuary  3. 

... 

i life  to  come  to  America  and  that  iie  in- 
■ tended  'to  become  ail  American  citizen 
and  make  ills  home  here. 

He  is  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
37  years  old  ai  .1  0 feet  X inch  in  )r 
and  of  splendid  physical  proportions. 
Born  in  Ringa,  Courland,  as  one  of  a 
rather  large  family,  his  early  promise  of 
becoming  a singer  secured  for  him  a 
thorough  musical  training  both  in  piano- 
. forte  and  voice,  but  his  youth  was  not 
without  its  difficulties  and  it  was  only 
after  ft  stern  personal  struggle  that  he 
H achieved  his  success. 


had  evidently  paid  great  attention  to 
the  composer’s  plan  of  the  work  in 
the  essentials  of  poetic  beauty  and  his] 
reading  was  warmly  received.  The  sec- 
ond number  was  Mozart’s  E flat  con- 
certo for  two  pianos,  in  which  the 
soloists  were  Mme.  Olge  Samaroff  and  - 
Heinrich  Gebhard. 

The  performance  of  this  seldom  heard 
composition  gave  much  novelty  to  the 
evening,  and  it  was  heard  w-ith  appar- 
ently great  interest.  The  final  num- 


J^RS.  ENRICO  dARUSO  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  a poet  "ester- 
day  morning.  Her  verses,  “Gloria's 
Lullaby,"  dedicated  to  her  little  girl, 
set  to  charming  melody  by  Buzzi- 
Peccla,  was  a feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme given  at  the  third  Blltmore 
Musical©.  Miss  Anna  Fitziu,  radi- 
antly beautiful  In  a Jade-colored 
frook  and  large  blaok  picture  hat. 


ber  was  the  “Leonore”  overture  No.  3.  • gang  the  selection  with  feellpg  a-nd 


The  audience  filled  the  hall. 

Miss  Bacon’s  Last  Recital. 

Miss  Katherine  Bacon  gave  the  third 
and  last  in  a series  of  three  piano  re- 
citals yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  In 
difficult  music  by  Bach,  Franck,  Chopin 
and  Liszt  her  performance  showed  a 
sameness  of  style  but  a charming  piano 
tone  quality  and  musical  taste.  Some 
good  finger  work  was  done,  in  an  encore, 
Chopin’s  F minor  etude,  opus  23,  No.  2, 
while  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces 
she  played  was  another  encore  at  the 
close,  the  prelude  in  G of  Rachmaninoff. 

I Not  an  interpreter  of  greater  breadth, j 
she  was  delightfully  successful  in  De- 
I bussy’s  "Reflets  Dans  L’Eau.” 

In  the  evening,  in  the  same  hall,  Elie; 
Robert  Schmitz,  known  as  a specialist! 
in  piano  works  of  the  modern  French 
school,  gave  a programme,  in  part  con- 
ventional, which  comprised  music  by1 
Bach,  transcribed  by  Liszt,  Seurlatti, 
Couperin,  Chopin,  Ravel,  Debussy  and  a! 
piece  heard  here  for  the  first  time  by 
P.  Le  Fiem,  called  "Avril.”  His  playing 
had  clarity  with  finish,  and  it  interested 
hi  hearers.  In  the  music  by  Bach  the! 
G minor  fantasy  and  fugue,  there  were! 
a tone  frequently  hard,  little  classic] 
style  and  remarkable  technical  ability. 


was  warmly  applauded. 

The  ’'Lullaby"  was  only  one  num- 
ber in  a programme  of  unusual  at- 
tractiveness. Miss  Fitziu,  in  splen- 
did voice,  sang  Rachmaninoff’s 
‘ISoldler’s  Bride,”  Grieg’s  "Dream," 
an  Eighteenth  Century  romance  by 
Hue,  “L’Ane  Blanc”  toy  Hue,  “Clav- 
elitos”  by  Valverde,  and  extra  num- 
bers galore. 

Giovanni  Martinelli,  a vocal  hero 
even  at  that  early  hour,  was  heard 
in  an  aria  from  "Forza  del  Des- 
tlno”;  added  "B  Lucevan  le  Stelle,’* 
and  with  Miss  Fitziu  sang  superbly 
in  the  duet  from  Act  I.  of  "Tosca." 

A pleasant  surprise  was  thq  violin 
playing  of  Rudolph  Bochco,  a dig- 
nified and  talented  young  musician, 
very  like  Zlmbalist  in  appearance, 
pose  and  performance.  His  pontri- 
butlons  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. and  consisted  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  a Chopin  Nopturne, 
Wienlawskl’s  Scherzo  Tarantella, 
Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  Gllnka- 
Auer’s  "The  Lark,”  and  Saraeate’s 
Caprice  Basque. 


Miss  Magdeleine  Brard’s  Recital. 

• Miss  Magdeieine  Brard,  who  played! 
the  piano  here  last  season,  was  supposed 
then  to  be  of  such  a tender  age  that 
her  public  appearance  caused  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  some.  Now  she 
returns  and  plays  again,  as  a matron,] 
and  gave  her  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Though  there  seemed  less  cause  for 
apprehension  yesterday,  there  was 
nothing  as  yet  matronly  about  her  play- 
ing. It  is  that  of  a young  and  ardent  | 
musician,  almost  an  impatient  one,  with 
an  unusually  ample  technical  equipment 
in  facility,  strength,  clearness,  scintillat- 
ing brilliancy.  What  she  still  lacks  is 
the  ripeness,  the  wisdom  and  the  insight 
of  a mature  artist.  As  the  mature 
artist  is  produced  only  by  maturity,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  Miss  Brard  will 
gain  those  estimable  qualities  in  the  full- 
ness of  time.  At  present  her  playing  is 
interesting  more  for  what  it  promises 
than  for  what  it  actually  is. 

In  music  that  does  not  demand  poetic 
vision  and  deep  feeling  she  Is  at  present 
most  successful.  Her  performance  of  a 
•'  sonata  ” in  E by  Dorhenico  Scarlatti, 
the  Liszt  of  his  time,  v/ho  used  the  term 
sonata  with  a freedom  that  recked  not 
ef  the  severe  definitions  of  a later 
period,  was  fascinating  in  Its  crisp 
volubility,  its  dynamic  gradations.  In 
three  pieces  by  Chopin  her  performance 
was  feveri-h  rather  than  poetic.  The 
B minor  prelude  can  stand  it,  being  of 
itself  a little  feverish;  but  not  the  C 
minor  nocturne  nor  the  A flat  ballade. 

She  undertook  also  Schumann’s 
“ Etudes  Symphoniques  ” and  pieces  by 
Saint-Saiins,  Debussy,  Wormser— " Lea 
Violons  de  M de  Couty,”  new— and 
Liszt.  The  audience  was  large  and 
interested. 


c,  '2^ 


Philharmonic  Society  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  continued 
its  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennlal  of 
Beethoven’s  birth  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  the  “Pastoral’’  symphony,  the 
concerto  in  E flat  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, and  the  "Leonore"  overture.  No.  3. 
The  pianist  was  again  Harold  Bauer. 
The  "Pastoral”  symphony  had  appar- 
• ently  been  prepared  with  care.  At  any 
! rate,  it  was  well  played.  Indeed,  Mr. 
| Stransky  and  his  musicians  have  done 
] nothing  better  this  season. 


The  Symphony  Society  of  New  'Xo.k 
resumed  its  Sunday  concerts  at  Aeo  i 
Hall  yesterday  with  ^varied  programme 

of  German.  French  and  Russian 

It  comprised  \V  agner  s m 

END  OF  BEETHOVEN  WEEK.  I overture,  Schubert’s  B minor  symp 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  J a symphonic  inter  uir  ^ >Indy,a  opera 

Queste  de  Dieu,”  from 


y-t  l-j  ^ 

By  James  Gibbons  Huneker  j 


Hall'  there  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  critically  inclined  to 
judge  of  the  progress  made  toward 
the  path  of  perfection  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra.  The  dif- 


...I  , fftrence  between  the  performance  on 

The  familiar  music  was  heard  with  this  occasion  and  the  perioi  ’ 

rapt  attention  by  an  unusually  large;  say,  a year  ago,  is  too  (marked  ° X* 
audience.  Its  performance  suggested  to  unremarked.  Conductor  Art ui 


the  assistant  conductor.  W.  H.  n umiston, 
who  writes  the  programme  ;otes,  the 
I pertinence  of  a plea  for  programme 
music.  It  will  hardly  need  any  defence! 
! while  this  symphony  endures.  The  work 
j contains  all  that  makes  programme  | 
„ I music  admirable,  embodiment  of  moods. 

| i subtle  suggestion,  candid  tone  photog-j 


Fritz  Kroisler 


TTod'of  St  Christopher!’’  Played 

iTt  <>»  «•* «-  “•> 

sky’s  violin  concerto 

WD’Ind^l0“St.  Christopher,”  which  he  J 
£,rBt  produced  in  i , most  favor- 


iirst  v . ..  t,,«o  and  most 

Paris  °P®r*  rfh0  Interlude  m 

after  h‘s  con-, 


danzky  is  a master  disciplinarian,  as 
was  shown  in  the  first  two  move- 
ments of  the  Eroica  symphony.  Hi- 
•men  now'  play  with  rhythmic  el  a - 

o«bSr»!  There  ere  no  loose  Be  ^ „Mg;J 

ends  nor  rugged  entrances.  Natu-  Damio.cn  _ 


Spanish  Soprano  Gives  Recital.  j 

I Mme.  Maria  Grever,  a Spanish  so- '/.] 
prano,  who  has  sung  here  before,  sa'ca 
recital  yesterday  at  the  1'rmcoss  Tiic-  , 
atre  In  a programme,  including  a . 
group  of  her  own  songs,  with  others  m - 
kD-inlsh  and  French,  she  sang  with  at.  , 
voice  not  well  controlled,  but  with  somc| 
idea  of  phrasing  and  good  feclnir,. 

QENORA  MARIA  GREVER,  a Span- 
igh  dramatic  soprano  and  a 
composer  of  songs,  gave  her  third 
annual  recital  at  the  Princess  The- 
atre vesterday  afternoon.  Her  pro- 
gramme made  a feature  of  six  or  g^ 

1 1:.-). 1 Bongs,  each  bearing  an  lnd-  ] 

vidual  message  in  melody  and  dra-  ! 
matic  significance.  They  proved 
Senora  Greverts  pleasant  talent 
a composer  as  well  as  an  Interesting’ 
artist  in  interpretation. 

Her  list,  while  broad  In  Its  appeaL 
contained  only  modern  selections. 
These  were  songs  by  the  Italians 
Bimboni  and  Tirindelli;  French 
works  bv  Paladilhe  and  Fonte- 
nailies ; Spanish  romances  by  Jorda, 
Mancinelli.  Valverde  and  Ponce,  and 
the  new  group  by  Senora  Grever. 

I Prihoda  ih  Opera  Concert. 

Vasa  Prihoda.  the  violinist,  played 
I Tschaikowsky’s  .concerto  to  an  “op'  ral 
concert  ” audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
| last  evening,  assisted  by  the  orchestra 
under  Giuseppe  BamoscheU  The™ 
v.-'-r.  airs  from  Martha 
Chamlee,  from  ” Pearl  of  Biazil 
'Mabel  Garrison  and  /' °m 
I Prophet  ’’  for  Jeanne  Gordon.  Mr. 

; Prihoda  added  a Bach  air  and  pieces 
i v Paganini  and  Miss  -Garrison  and 
Mr.  Chamlee  also  gave  a duet  f)  om 
“ Lucia.” • • 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  Recital. 

There  never  was  a less  sensational  ov| 
<orth-putting-  pianist  than  Mr.  .Rach-; 
maninoff.  His  appearances  are  infre- 
quent, his  programs  conservative,  his 
playing  reticent  to  a degree.  Yet  the 
lovers  of  piano  playing  throng  to  hear 
him,  as  they  di<;l  yesterday  afternoon,; 
filling  Carnegie  Hall  to  the  last  seat  and! 
last  inch  of  standing  room.  They  ap- 
plauded discretely  and  discriminatingly, 
by  no  means  excitedly  or  even  demon- 
stratively; but  stayed  till  the  end  and 
made  him  give  encore  upon  encore  after 
he  had  finished  with  the  program.  It; 
is  a curious  and  unexpected  fascination 
that  he  exerts. 

He  began  with  it  at  once  in  his  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  A major  sonata, 
the  one  with  the  “ Turkish  ” finale,  in 
which  his  playing  was  in  the  true  Mozart 
spirit,  exquisite  in  outline  and  in  the 
Lading  ol  the  melodic  curve,  pellucid 
in  tone,  delicately  colored  and  rhythmed. 

It  had  great  charm.  He  even  had  the 
courage  to  put  five  of  Mendelssohn's 
.Songs  Without  Words  ” on  the  pro- 
gram and  justified  it  by  his  playing  of 
them.  Mendelssohn  no  longer  seemed  | 
sentimental  and  saccharine  under  his 
hands,  but  simple,  sunlit,  heartfelt. 
And  to  the  five  he  added  one  more,  the 
*•  spinning  Song,”  so-called. 

His  playing  of  Chopin  arouses  more 
question.  In  the  G minor  ” Ballade  | 
and  in  the  •Barcarole”  there  seemed 
a -lack  of  the  deepest  poetical  feeling,  or  | 
warmth  and  c.f  large  utterance.  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  s tone  seemed  to  lack] 
something  in  color.  His  very  restrained! 
pedaling  dams  the  flooding  of  his  tone, 
with  rich  harmonics.  Yet  nothing  could 
be  more  exquisite  than  the  clear  and 
finelv  chiseled  outlines  of  these  pieces, 
as  though  they  were  viewed  through  the 
wrong  end  of  an  opera  glass.  And 
there,  would  frequently  come  into  thei 
reading  passages  of  entrancing  tender- 
ness. Of  such  quality  was  his  playing 
of  the  G flat  waltz  throughout  and  the 
waltz  that  he  added  to  the  list  as  an 
encore. 

He  gave  a group  of  his  own  pieces; 
two  ” Etudes  Tableaux,”  Opus  3, 
played  for  the  first  time:  the  Bar- 

carolle, Opus  to.  The  ” Etudes  l tab- 
leaux ” are  marked,  respectively.  ” Mnr- 
zialc  ” and  "Alla  Marzia  Bunebre  ; 





nu  uolh  arc  inusU;'  of  the  inalyWy®* 

Ibre  that  runs  through  so  much  ol  hi w 
riiuslc:  original,  but  not  extravagant,  in 
harmonic  quality  : interesting,  yet  hard- 
v on  a first  hearing  deeply  appealing. 
Ifhe  “ Barcarole, ” with  its  novel  and 
ingenious  figuration,  an  earlier  coni- 
osition,  gave  much  pleasure. 

I Mr.  Rachmaninoff  ended  his  program 
Lvlth  Liszt's  “ Rhapsodic  Bspagnole,  a 
Jpicce  which  exists  both  for  the  piano 
[alone  and  for  the  piano  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  it  is,  in  the  solo  version 
especially,  of  transcendent  difficulty,  ana 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff’s  performance  or  itr 
was  a remarkable*  technical  achievement, 
of  an  accuracy  and  precision  that  were 
an  unceasing  marvel.  Yet  it  was  a 
musician's  performance  rather  than  a 
virtuoso’s,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  studied  to  conceal 
the  brilliancy  with  which  he  might  nave 
dazzled  his  listeners  and jstirred  them  to 
audible  emotions. 

His  long  series  of  encores  aftei  the 
i program  included  a piece  of  Tschni- 
kovflkv’s.  but  mostly  pieces  of  his  own, 
ending  inevitably  in  the  key  of  C sharp 
minor 

BETSY  STONE  BARTON, 
SONGBIRD  OF  ’ SOS , DIES 


Noted  Concert  Singer  Was  68 
Years  Old. 


"Faust'  was  repeated  at  tho  Motropoll-  ftrigue  musiefensan'd  astonish  laymen, 
jtan  Opera  House  last  evening-.  Tho  re-  There  were  some  fathers  named  Bach 
[sources  of  tho  present  company  were  and  Handel  who  used  to  write  concert), 

demonstrated  by  the  Changes  in  the  cast.  gross!  or  otherwise,  for  orchestras  and 


Betsy  Stone  Barton,  one  of  the  three 
Stone  sisters  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who 
back  In  the  80’s  sang  their  way  into  the 
learts  and  homes  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  died  Saturday  in  the  French 
Hospitai  after  a two  days’  illness. 
Death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  Mrs. 
Barton  was  68  years  old- 

Of  the  three  sisters  Agnes  and  Betsy 
gained  wide  fame  as  concert  singers 
here  and  in  Europe.  The  third  sister. 
Marie  Stone  (MacDonald)  became  one 
of  the  original  stars  of  the  famous  Bos- 
tonians. It  was  back  in  the  early  80’s 
that  Betsy  Stone  was  reaping  wide  re- 
nown as  a concert  singer.  She  had.  iike 
her  sisters,  studied  under  Madame  Mar- 
ches! in  Paris.  Betsy  Stone  began  her 
career  touring  the  British  Isles  in  con- 
cert with  Edward  Lloyd,  then  the  most 
celebrated  tenor  in  England.  She 
charmed  great  crowds  singing  the  simple 
American  songs  of  Stephen  Foster,  and 
later  she  sang  in  the  opera  at  Covent 
Garden. 

About  1884  she  returned  to  America 
and  started  on  a torn*  that  was  to  be- 
come famous  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  that  generation.  The  tour  was  made 
with  Pat  Gilmore’s  Band.  Betsy  Stone 
was  the  soprano  soloist,  and,  in  the: 
often  expressed  opinion  of  the  greatl, 
bandmaster,  she  sang  more  beautifully  ! 
than  any  concert  artist  of  her  day.  She 
married  Joseph  Barton  of  Worcester 
while  at  the  height  .of  her  career.  j 

Of  the  three  sisters  Mrs.  MacDonald  j 
alone  survives.  Mrs.  Barton  lived  with 
her  surviving  sister  at  79  Ham'lton ! 
Iplace,  Manhattan,  where  the  funeral  ■ 
Iservlces  will  be  held  privately  to-day. 


Mr.  Harrold  Instead  of  Mr.  Martlnelll 
sang  Faust/  Mr.  Rothier  instead  of  Mr, 
Whitehill  MepMstopheles  and  Mr.  Danise 
instoad  of  Mr.  Laurenti  Valentin. 

1 Mr.  Danise  was  prevented  by  Illness 
[from  appearing  earlier  as  the  soldier 
brother  of  Marguerite.  He  was  heard 
with  pleasure  last  evening.  This  bary- 
tone has  justified  the  expectations  which 
he  raised  by  his  debut  as  Aman  Asro.  He 
is  not  an  over  exact  musician  and  his 
sense  of  rhythm  is  not  highly  developed, 
but  his  voice  is  fresh,  vibrant  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Ho  sings  with  discre- 
tion in  the  use  of  power,  has  some  taste 
in  nuance,  and  a style  which  lends  It- 
self readily  to  tho  expression  of  senti- 
ment, if  not  of  tragic  emotion.  In  the 
present  state  of  public  taste  his  defects 
will  pass  unnoticed,  while  his  voice  and 
pretty  use  of  his  tones  will  carry  him 
over  many  bridges. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  did 
those  things  which  they  have  done  be-  ’ 
fore,  and  in  the  same  way,  whioh  was 
always  pleasing  to  the  public.  Miss 
Farrar,  who  always  now  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  erring  Marguerite,  was 
again  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  Rothier 
and  Mr.  Harrold  shared  in  the  honors 
I of  the  evening. 

| . -"Stli? 

Morning  Concert. 

Albert  Morris  Baglby’s  third  musical  ■ 
morning  of  the  season,  held  yesterday 
in  the  main  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-  i 
Astoria,  brought  out  another  large  i 
audience.  The  artists  were  Mme.  Fran- 
ces Alda  and  Mario  Chamlee  of  the 
Metropolitan  ? Opera,  and  Gutia  Casini, 
'cellist.  At  the  piano  were  Richard 
Hageman,  Frank  La  Forge  and  Vito 
Carnevali.  Owing  to  hoarseness  Beni- 
amino Gigli  of  the  opera,  who  had 
•been  announced,  was  unable  to  sing 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cham- 
lee, who  amiably  appeared  at  a very  r 
short  notice.  Mme.  Alda  sang  an  aria 
from  "Mefistofele,”  the  “Vissi  d’Arte”  1 
from  ’’Tosca,”  with  ’cello  obligato  by 
Mr.  Casini,  a group  of  English  songs,  ' 
and  with  Mr.  Chamiae  the  duo  from 
“Madama  Butterfly.”  In-’ addition  to  : 
songs  in  English  and  Italian,  Mr.  Cham- 
leo  sang  the  "Flower  Song  ' from  “Car-  ; 
men  ” Mr  Ca  ami’s  numbers  'v 

compositions  by  Schumann,  Piatti,  j . ; 
Chopin  and  Sarasate. 

' 1 

•John  Finnegan's  Recital. 


solo  Instruments,  and  doubtless  Mr. 
Moor  conceived  tho  brilliant  idea  of 
bringing  their  form  down  to  date.  He 
fashioned  a piece  In  which  the  quartet  , 
figured  as  the  concertina  did  in  the  | 
works  of  the  fathers  and  the  orchestra 
as  the  ripieno.  He  alternated  orchestral 
tutti  with  passages  for  the  quartet  as  a j 
whole,  or  others  in  which  its  separate] 
instruments  sang  solos. 

The  composition  was  well  made  and  it 
had  some  pages  of  real  beauty.  The  best , 
of  these  was  heard  toward  the  close  of 
the  slow  movement.  But  for  the  most 
part  there  were  prodigious  labor  and 
mouselike  resuits.  This  was  the  case 
particularly  with  the  first  movement,  and 
also,  though  in  less  degree,  with  the 
scherzo.  The  instrumentation  of  the 
composition  was  generally  good.  But 
not  a shadow  of  a doubt  is  there  that  its 
effect  with  the  audience  was  largely  due 
to  its  admirable  performance.  This  in- 
deed was  an  artistic  achievement  of  high 
order,  in  which  fhe  members  of  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet  and  Mr.  Stokowsky 
land  his  men  had  equal  shares. 

The  concerta  was  preceded  by  Mozart’s 
i’’Jupiter”  symphony,  which  occupied  less 
time  and  had  considerably  more  to  say, 
and  was  followed  by  Richard  Strauss's 
-‘Death  and  Transfiguration."  The  au- 
dience was  of  the  brilliant  and  repre- 
sentative kind  now  familiar  at  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  concerts. 


The  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  the  Sunday  series  to  be 
given  there  this  season.  "Standing 
room  only"  has  been  the  order  of  things 
nt  the  Metropolitan  since  the  opening 
performance,  and  last  night  there  ap- 
peared to  be  even  less  standing  room 
than  on  former  concert  occasions. 

M ith  \ asa  Prilioda.  the  young 
Ozecho-Slovak  violinist  as  visiting  art- 
ist, the  hill  presented  the  Metropolitan 
stars  Mabel  Garrison,  soprano;  Jeanne 
Gordon,  contralto,  and  Mario  Chamlee. 
tenor,  as  soloists,  with  Giuseppe  Bam- 
boschek  directing'  the  Metropolitan  or- 
chestra. 

Prilioda.  who  is  constantly  adding  to 
the  list  of  admirers  already  won  in  this 
country,  played  the  Tschaikowsky  con- 
certo in  D major  with  orchestra  and  a 
group  selected  from  Bach  and  Paganini. 
Tie  appeared  in  even  better  form  than 
at  his  two  Carnegie  Hall  recitals  and 
the  audience  showed  its  appreciation  in 
applause  that  almost  set  the  roof 
aquake. 

Miss  Garrison  sang  the  aria  "Char- 
mont  Oiseau"  from  "Perle  de  Kresil"  in 
her  usual  brilliant  manner;  -Miss  Gor- 
don gave  the  aria  “All.  nion  fils,”  from 
T,o  Prophete.”  and  Mr.  Chamlee  sang 
M appari-  from  Martha.  Miss  Garri- 
son and  Mr.  Chamlee  also  did  the  first 
act  duct  from  "Lucia  <1  i T.animermoor." 
The  orchestra  opened  the  interesting 
program  with  tho  overture  "La  Gazza 
Ladra,  by  Rossini,  and  closed  it  with 
the  “Rakoczy  March”  by  Berlioz. 
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Miss  Teal,  Pianist,  Plays. 

Miss  Elsie  Teal,  pianist,  gave  a re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hail  yesterday  after- 
noon before  a small  audience.  Miss  Teal 
kindly  omitted  Beethoven  sonatas,  pos- 
sibly considering  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
has  had  a hard  time  of  late.  She  did 
play  his  rondo,  opust  129,  but  her  pro- 
gramme in  general  was  light,  varied  and 
pleasing  rather  than  absorbing. 

Miss  Teal  showed  herself  to  be  a 
pianist  of  some  capability.  Her  tone  in 
particular  was  good  and  had  consider- 
able variety,  while  her  touch  was  com- 
mendable. Her  playing  was  not  always 
clear  or  Incisive  and  In  such  pieces  as 
Ravel’s  "deux  d’Bau”  it  lacked  certainty 
and  the  easy  command  of  color  essential 
to  success. 


Mount  Holyoke  College  Choir. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  College  choir  came 
to  town  yesterday  and  gave  a concert  of 
Christmas  musie  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  the 
afternoon.  A hundred  bright  young 
women,  or  rather  girls,  clad  in  black 
gowns  and  white  surplices,  made  a pretty 
picture  on  the  stage,  and  their  fresh, 
youthful  an-d  immature  voices  were 
heard  with  pleasure  There  were  organ 
solos  by  William  Church  Hammond  and 
songs  about  Christmas  ranging  all  the 
way  from  imitations  of  the  style  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  real  Orlando  Lasso 
down  to  Pietro  Ton  of  this  city. 

The  choir  showed  the  results  of  care- 
ful training  by  its  director.  Miss  Julia 
Bangs  Dickinson,  who  conducted.  The 
phrasing,  shading  and  enunciation  were 
generally  good.  The  quality  of  tone, 
owing  to  the  immaturity  already  men- 
tioned, was  juvenile  and  there  were  a 
few  uncertainties  In  the  intonation.  The 
solo  contralto  sang  well.  The  practice  of 
such  music  as  that  heard  yesterday  is 
John  Finnegan,  tenor  soloist  of  St.  i surely  beneficial  for  the  young  women. 


Patrick’s  Cathedral,  gave  his  first  song 
recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Ho 
sang  with  much  taste  and  an  emotional  ■ 
feeling  well  contained.  He  has  a good  1 
voice,  though  his  use  of  it  failed  to  bring  I 
always  the  best  results.  It  sometimes 
lost  its  volume  and  color, 

Mr.  Finnegan  was  less  successful  in 
these  respects  in  such  songs  as  Brahms’s  ; 
"Faihfu!  Love,”  where  he  also  failed  to 
fully  find  the  dramatic  spirit  of  the  ; 
music.  than  he  was  in  airs  by  Handel,  , 
including  “Where'er  You  Walk.’’  He 
sang  this  music  with  much  good  tone  : 
"trie,  well  adjusted  phrasing  and  dic- 
tion. 

There  was  a large  audience  yes- 
terdav  at  A.  iMornis  Baglay's  "Musi- 
cal Morning”  held  in  tfhe  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  The  artists  were 
Frances  Alda,  Beniamino  Gigli  and 


who  should  acquire  taste  for  the  best 
in  choral  composition  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  excellent  in  its  perform- 
ance. 


Mme.  Schnitzer’s  Piano  Recital. 

Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer.  g^ve  her 
first  and  only  piano  recital  in  New  York 
this  season  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
Her  programme  was  of  rather  odd 
variety.  It  ranged  from  Bach  to  Beet- 
hoven and  Dirk  Foch,  back  to  Mozart, 
and  then  through  Chopin,  Ole  Olsen  and 
Liszt.  It  contained  two  comparatively 
novel  numbers — Beethoven’s  "Fury  Over 
a Lost  Groschen”  rondo  and  the  other, 
a sonata,  heard  for  the  first  time  here, 
by  Dirk  Foch,  who  conducted  an  orches- 
tral concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  sea- 
son.   -y.tlBtj  ~ ~ 

_ _ “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  sung  at  the 

Gutia  Casini.  ’ A few  of  those  ores-  ’Academy  cf  Mus  e last  evening  m 

j Brooklyn,  afforded  Florence  Easton 


“ £AUST  ” IS  REPEATED. 

Miss  Farrar  Again  as  Marguerite 
and  Harrold  in  Title  Role. 

Gounod’s  “ Faust  ” opened  the  sixth 
week  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
last  evening,  Miss  Farrar  reappearing 
as  Marguerite,  while  all  three  leading 
men  were  new  to  the  current  cast. 
These  were  Mr.  Harrold,  whose  Faust 
has  traits  of  distinction  already  recog- 
nized here;  Mr.  Rothier,  a Frenchman 
to  the  manner  born,  and  Hr.  Daifise,  I 
the  Italian  baritone,  >vho  was  unable  to 
appear  at  the  opera's  previous  hearing. 
Mines.  Berat,  Delaunois  and  others  sang 
and  Mr.  Wolff  conducted. 

It  was  again  of  interest  to  compare 
Mr.  Urban  s fine  pictures,  from  the 
“ Faust  ” revival  last  year,  with  the 
more  recent  restoration  by  Mr.  Anisfeld 
of  many  parallel  scenes  in  Boito’s 
” Mefistofele.” 


the  chance  to  appear  as  Isolde.  An 
other  successful  interpretation  may 
be  added  to  her  already  long  list  of 
metropolitan  roles.  She  acted  with 
much  intelligence  and  her  fine  dic- 
tion made  much  of  the  part  intelli- 
gible to  the  audience.  M.  Bodonzky 
-*  *imes  Met  his  orchestra  play  too 
loud,  F.  H.  W. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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Flonzaley  Quartet  Perforn 
Remarkable  Concerto  for  Si 


The  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
was  of  an  unusual  type.  The  soloist  was 
the  Flonzaley  Quarjet.  At  any  rate, 
this  distinguished  organization  occupied 
the  front  of  the  stage  an  dperformed  the 
individual  parts  of  a composition  called 
a concerto  for  string  quartet  and  orches- 
tra. The  writer  of  this  remarkable  work 
was  Emanuel  Moor,  whose  creations  in- 


Tlie  Mount  Holyoke  Choir. 

It  was  a pleasant  thing  after  hearing 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  cope  with  choral  ■’ 
music  of  the  highest  kind  to  hear  the 
Mount  Holyoke  College  choir  sing  yes- 
terday music,  if  not  quite  of  the  same 
flight,  at  least  of  the  finer  quality  of  t 
beauty.  The  concert  was  in  Aeolian  j 
Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  j 
Holyoke  College  Endowment  Fund,  and 
the  hall  was  filled  completely  with 
alumnae  and  friends  of  the  college.  It 
encourages  a hope  that  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  some  time  generally 
realize  that  music  is  an  efficient  agency 
for  libera)  culture. 

It  was  called  a Christmas  carol  con- 
cert, and  the  program  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  carols,  for  the  most  part  ar- 
rangements of  folksongs  of  this  nature. 
Among  them  was  an  " Adoramus  tc  ” 
of  Orlando  di  Lasso  and  a “ Jesu 
Redemptor  ’’  by  Pietro  Yon  which  were 
not  quite  at  home  jn  this  classification. 
They  begun  with  songs  of  a distinctly  j 
archaic  nature  of  the  twelfth  to  the  i 
fifteenth  century,  besides  arrangements  | 


b y Go  v a o r C^anTT  ot  n^r.s  of  French  t uric  a, 
the  Gorman  “ Stillo  Nacht  " and  otlwrs 
from  Russia  and  Catalan i a. 

The  choir,  which  was  vested,  numbered 
about  100  and  was  conducted  by  Julia 
Bang’s  Dickinson  in  a manner  that 
showed  musical  understanding  and  evi- 
dently the  power  of  communicating-  .en- 
thusiasm for  the  matter.  The  quality 
of  tone  is  not  of  the  finest;  it  seemed 
to  he  a tone  produced  in  large  part  by 
young  voices  not  yet  wholly  formed  and 
matured.  There  were  passages  when 
the  blending  of  these  voices  made  a 
pleasing  and  homogeneous  effect,  _ but 
there  was  not  always  complete  finish 
of  ensemble.  Perhaps  it  is  considering 
too  curiously  to  consider  so  in  regard 
to  these  young  girls,  who  are  learning 
much  that  will  he  invaluable  for  their 
culture  in  thus  getting  a knowledge  and 
love  of  such  music  at  first  hand,  and 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  it. 

Professor  Edward  Bliss  Reed  of  Yale 
University"  made  a brief  introductory 
speech,  referring  especially  to  the  old- 
est cjurols,  which  came  first  on  the  pro- 
gram. There  were  numbers  for  the 
organ  appropriate  to  the  occasion  played 
by  William  Churchill  Hammond  with 
somewhat  too  great  fondness  for  solo 
stops,  especially  those  of  a tremulous 
character. 
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j TETRAZZINI  GETS  MEDAL.  | 

| Red  Cross  Honors  Singer  for  Aid 
to  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Luisa  Tetrazzini  yesterday  received  a 
medal  from  the  American  Red  Cross, 
District  of  Columbia  Branch,  in  recog- 
nition of  her  interest  in  the  maimed 
service  men  at  the  Walter  Reed’  Hospi- 
tal there.  When  the  singer  was  in 
Washington  a fire  that  broke  out  at 
midday  burned  four  wards  of  the  hospi- 
tal, with  a loss  of  life  and  property,  j 
Tetrazzini  took  her  own  concert  com-  , 
panv  that  evening  and  sang  in  the  hos- 
pital hall  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
wounded  and  shell-shocked  men.  , 

Secretary  Daniels  has  formally 
thanked  Mme.  Tetrazzini  for  singing  in 
the  navy’s  recent  wireless  telephone  ex-  . 
perirnent  here  in  New  York.  According  j 
to  official  reports  her  voice  was  heard  j 
SOO  miles  away,  at  Louisville,  Ky..  as  j 
compared  with  Signor  Marconi’s  subse- 
quent test  abroad,  which  carried  500 
miles,  from  London  to  Geneva. 
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Caruso  Indisposed  < 

“La  Boheme”  Sung  at 
Lumbago,  but  Expects  to  4 


The  jinx  of  the  lyric  drama  is  still 
working.  Enrico  Caruso  did  not  sing  in 
“L’Eiisir  d’Amore”  last  evening.  In 
fact,  no  one  did,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  does  not  give  this  particu- 
lar Donizetti  opera  without  him,  and 
the  announcement  that  he  was  suddenly 
indisposed  went  with  a further  procla- 
mation that  the  opera  would  be  “La 
Boheme,”  with  Mme.  Alda  as  Mimi,  Mr. 
Gigli  as  Rodolfo,  Miss  Anne  Roselle  as 
Muaetta,  Mr.  Scotti  as  Marcello  and  Milo 
Picco  as  Schaunard. 

Mr.  Caruso  broke  a blood  vessel  in 
his  throat  a week  ago  last  Saturday 
evening  while  singing  Nemorino  in 
‘'L’Eiisir  d’Amore.”  Yesterday  he  had 
a severe  attack  of  lumbago,  but  was  de- 
termined to  go  on  with  his  performance 
in  the  evening.  Preparations  were  at 
once  made  to  change  the  opera  and  new 
programmes  were  printed.  But  it  was 
not  until  4 :S0  P.  M.  that  the  decision  to 
change  was  finally  made. 

, At-  that  hour  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  im- 
prest rio  of  the  Metropolitan,  visited  Mr. 
Caruso  and  found  him  willing  to  under- 
take an  appearance  in  the  evening.  But 
the  impresario  quickly  saw  that  this 
might  be  a hazardous  proceeding,  and 
the  tenor  was  firmly  told  that  his  duty 
1 was  to  get  well  and  not  take  any  thought 
about  last  evening. 

Two  weeks  ago  last  evening,  while 
' singing  Canio  in  “Pagliacci,”  Mr.  Caruso, 
as  he  thought,  wrenched  his  side  wThile 
staggering  down  the  steps  of  the  clowns' 
theatre  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene.  The 
house  physician  was  summoned  and  hot 
applications  were  used  to  relieve  the 
I pain  and  relax  the  muscles.  Yesterday, 
however,  it  was  believed  that  what  Mr. 
Caruso  had  two  weeks  ago  was  a first 
touch  of  lumbago,  for  his  physician 
found  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
suffering  in  the  morning. 

The  weather,  of  course,  had  to  shoulder 
some  of  the  blame  for  the  indisposition 
of  the  singer.  The  trouble"  was  declared 
to  be  temporary  and  In  no  way  serious. 
Unless  the  irrepressible  jinx  resolves  to 
work  overtime  Mr.  Caruso  will  appear 
as  Eleazv.r  in  “La  Juive”  to-morrow  eve- 


Jacfjues  l'intel’s  Kceital. 

Jacques  Pintel.  a pianist  born  in  Odes- 
I sa  of  French  parents,  who  played  here 
early  this  season,  gave  a second  recital  j 
last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  pro-  1 
gramme  included  Schumann's  fantasy, 
j five  preludes  and  a waltz  by  himself  and 
two  pieces  by  Leschetizky.  Mr.  Pintel; 
Ijplayect  with  seriousness,  much  good ; 


piano  ton-3  and  technical  amircy.  in 
such  music  as  Franck’s  prelude,  choral 
and  fugue,  his  style,  unfortunately,  lacks 
clearness  and  authority. 


Two-Piano  Concert. 

Miss  Elia  Dahl  Rich  and  Miss  Agnes 
Hope  Pillsbury  gave,  a concert  of  music 
for  two  pianos  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  They  played  a concerto 
by  Handel  and  a number  of  other  pieces, 

. I not  all  of  which  were  written  for  two 
pianos.  They  showed  considerable  dash 
and  brilliancy,  but  also  somo  roughness 
and  uncertainty  in  technic  and  style. 


ence  of  lissome  young  women  garbed  as! 
oysters  on  the  half  shell,  does  not  dis- 
guise the  moods  of  darkling  jealousy  and 
flaming  hate  which  constitute  the  emo-| 
tional  scheme  of  the  work.  Only  the 
oysterettes  seem  happy. 

The  music  creates  mere  astonishment. 
Many  ponderous  commentaries  on  it  j 
have  been  written.  We  have  been  j 
gravely  informed  that  it.  belongs  to 
Verdi's  transition  period,  that  which 
gave  us  also  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschcra,’ 
and  that  its  pages  contain  many  fore- 
shadowings  of  that  later  and  more 
glorious  style  which  broke  unexpectedly 
upon  the  world  in  the  vivid  pages  of 
"Aida.”  . 

Prophetic  Phrases  Indistinct. 


Mme.  Easton  as  Isolda. 

Mme.  Florence  Easton  sang  Isolda.  to 
Johannes  Sembach’s  Tristan  in  the 
English  production  of  the  Wagnerian 
opera  by  the  Metropolitan  company  at 
tile  Academy  of  Music  last  night.  She 
sang  it  unusually  well,  and  many  times 
the  audience  evidenced  its  approval  of 
her  efforts  by  repeated  applause.  Sem- 
bach’s Tristan  also  was  unusually  well 
done  and  he,  too,  frequently  was  made 
aware  of  the  general  approval  with 
which  his  performance  was  received. 


EVENING  wireless  concerts. 

Radio  amateurs  within  1,000  miles  of 
New  York  are  invited  to  tune  up  their 
apparatus  and  liaten  in  on  a series  of 
evening  "wireless  concerts”  announced; 
yesterday  by  the  De  Forest  Radio  Lab- 
oratories of  this  city.  A wave  length 
of  1,400  meters  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
ceive this  concert,  the  preliminary  trials 
of  which  for  the  last  three  weeks,  it  is 
said,  have  given  excellent  results.  The 
sending  station  for  the  new  musical! 
we  less  is  21G. 
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"Don  Carlos,’’  a forgotten  opera  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi,  was  revived  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening  with 
the  customary  trappings  of  scenery,  cos- 
tume and  ballit.  iThe  work  had  not  been 
heard  here  within  the  memory  of  most 
living  opera  goers.  It  has  survived  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  but  its  exist- 
; ence  has  been  of  the  hand  to  mouth 
j type.  It  was  first  performed  on  March 
’ 11,  1.867,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  for 
which  it  was  composed.  It  was  received 
j with  some  favor,  but  was  not  entirely 
\ to  the  satisfaction  of  Verdi,  who  rewrote 
; some  portions  of  the  score  in  1883. 

Without  doubt  this  revival  will  be  the 
I occasion  of  maany  learned  essays,  and 
history  will  be  retold  in  mlsroscopic  de- 
tail. Since  the  opera  going  public  of 
the  present  day  in  New  York  appears! 
! to  be  entirely  devoid  of  curiosity  about 
I the  origin  and  nature  of  art  works  and 
j Interested  only  in  m^liocre  singers  and 
their  mediocre  doings,  no  more  space 
will  be  wasted  here  in  grave  considera- 
tions than  the  occasion  imperatively  de- 
| mands. 

, The  libretto  of  “Don  Carlos”  wa' 
j made  by  Mery  and  Du  Locle  from  th 
drama  by  Schiller,  a production  of  th 
poet's  Immature  mind,  showing  som 
progress  over  his  early  and  preposteroui 
"Robbers,”  but  no  constituting  one  o 
the  props  of  his  fame,  which  rest; 

I chiefly  on  "Wallenstein”  and  “William! 
Tell.’’ 

The  story  has  all  the  faults  of  the! 

1 historical  play,  political  wirepulling. 

! court  intrigue,  shadowy  yet  distracting 
references  to  foreign  complications  and 
the  stilted  manners  and  utterance  of 
-stage  royalties.  It  is  not  without  th 
warring  of  human  pas'sions  essential  to 
a tragic  drame,  but  it  is  lamentably 
artificial,  after  th«  manner  of  the  ro- 
mantic tragedies  of  *he  Schiller  period 
Don  Carlos  tn  Love. 

The  agony  arises  from  the  fact  that 
after  Don  Carlos,  heir  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
French  princess.  Elizabeth  of  Valios  (a 
good,  old  operatic  dynasty',  her  father' 
decides  to  wed  her  to  his  father,  which 
puts  the  young  man  in  a most  unhappy 
position,  that  of  loving  his  step-mother 
and  dishonoring  his  august  parent. 

Don  Carlos  would  like  to  fly  to  Flan- 
ders to  help  the  people  of  that  country 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor,  but 
his  father  will  not  let  him  go.  The 
opera  is  occupied  with  the  successful 
struggles  of  the  unhappy  lovers  to  be- 
have themselves  and  the  suspicions  of 
the  strutting  old  King,  who  sees  infidel- 
ity in  every  one,  and  even  causes  Code-  1 
: rigo,  his  best  friend,  to  be  shot.  The 
j dea  ex  machina  of  the  plot  is  the  Print 
| cess  Emboli,  who  loves  Don  Carlos  in 
vain,  and  thirsts  for  revenge  on  some 
| one,  she  does  not  much  care  who.  it  is. 

It  is  a melancholy  tale,  without  any 
moments  of  relief.  It  begins  in  misery 
and  ends  in  ghost  walking.  Its  action  j 
I1  is  carried  on  through  two  long  scenes  in 
semi-darkness,  in  sombre  woodland  and1 
funereal  church.  Not  till  the  third  scene 
is  reached  are  the  green  lights  turned 
off.  Even  the  injection  of  a ballet,  in- 
consequential in  every  detail,  enlivened! 
chiefly  by  the  graceful  art  of  Miss 
Roslna  Galli  anj  uplifted  by  the  pres-j 


One  must  have  an  eager  desire  and  a 
vivacious  imagination  to  discover  the 
prophetic  phrases.  The  historical  facts 
ought  to  suggest  better  conclusions. 
After  ”La  Traviata,”  the  last  truly 
great  work  in  Verdi's  early  manner,  the 
composer  for  years  was  engaged  in 
• resolute  effort,  based  upon  plans  formed 
inteilectualy  and  wanting  wholly  the 
spark  of  inspiration. 

He  wished  to  break  into  tire  charmed 
circle  of  Paris.  He  wrote  "Les  Vepres 
Siciliennes,”  produced  in  the  French 
capital  on  June  13,  1855.  It  was  a fall- 
. ure  Then  he  returned  to  the  Italian 
stage  and  wrote  ’’Simon  Boccanegra,” 
produced  in  Venice  in  1857.  a work 
which  had  a good  prologue  and.  one 
good  scene.  Then  came  ”Un  Ballo  and 
“La  Forza  del  Destino,'  preceding 
"Don  Carlos,”  which  was  again  an  at- 
tack on  the  French  citadel. 

The  style  of  the  Parisian  grand  opera 
of  the  time  had  been  set  by  Rossini,  who 
in  his  "William  Tell”  had  made  a desper-  1 
ate  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Italian 
floridities  of  his  musical  architecture 
with  the  heavy  lines  and  solid  pediments 
of  Spontini  and  Cherubini.  The  whole 
of  this  singular  artistic  ragout  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Verdian  palate.  He  tried 
to  digest  it,  but  without  good  result.  The 
music  of  "Don  Carlos"  is  strained  and 
unnatural.  The  giant  in  the  robe  of  the 
ordinary  mortal  is  muscle  bound.  Morse 
than  that,  when  Verdi  in  1883  rewrote 
the  score  he  introduced  a new  element 
, into  the  amalgam,  a faint  trace  of  the 
influence  of  Wagner. 

Indisputably  the  struggles  of  Verdi  in 
these  various  experiments  ended  in  the 
! ultimate  liberation  of  his  spirit  in  the 
splendid  utterances  of  “Aida.”  He  re- 
turned to  the  pure  Italian  manner  with 
a broader  outlook  and  a finer  vision  and 
gave  us  a masterpiece  which  lives  be- 
cause it  is  triumphantly  individual.  But 
with  that  we  need  not  now  concern  our- 
selves. The  music  of  “Don  Carlos”  is 
our  present  affair  and  may  be  easily  dis- 
I missed. 

Fonderou*  Recitative. 

There  Is  altogether  too  much  pon- 
derous recitative.  There  are  too  many 
numbers  in  which  dramatic  expression 
is  entirely  wanting,  while  the  voices 
labor  through  music  which  is  not  only 
uninteresting  in  itself  but  also  in  some 
cases  nearly  unsingable.  It  is  both 
tuneless  and  unvocal,  and  that,  too, 
desoite  the  fact  that  it  is  by  Verdi.  The 
opening  scene  of  act  3 brings  us  the 
first  real  flash  of  the  true  Verdi  of 
"Rigoietto”  and  ”11  Trovatore  " It  is  a 
trio  for  the  Princess  Emboli,  Don  Carlos 
and  Roderigo,  well  sung  by  Mme.  Matze- 
nauer,  Mr.  Martinelli  and  Mr.  De  Luca, 

It  is  rot  till  the  first  scene  of  the 
fourth  thiM>  w*  arrive  at  tho  fsmens 

air,  r'O  don  fatale.”  the  one  fragment  of 
this  opera  that  has  emerged  from  the 
J opera  house  to  the  repertoire  of  the  con- 
i cert  singer.  And  it  is  not  a particularly 
j fine  air.  It  shines  chiefly  by  comparison  j 
with  the  remainder  of  this  heavy  score. 
Those  who  care  to  consider  operatic 
music  critically  should  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  that  which  seeks  to  em- 
body the  emotions  of  the  dramatic  scene 
in  the  great  square  before  the  church. 

This  music  will  not  stand  before  close 
scrutiny.  It  is  machine  made  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Verdi  had  to  write  it 
1 but  he  certainly  did  not  do  so  with  en- 
I thuslasm.  There  is  feeling  in  the  air  of 
! Roderigo  in  the  second  act  and  the  air 
of  the  King  in  the  fourth  act,  “Dormiro 
i sol  nel  manto  regal”  possesses  a com- 
municative melancholy.  But  beyond 
these  items  one  can  find  little  for  con- 
| gratulation.  The  hearer  will  probably 
agree  with  the  French  critic,  who  de- 
clared that  the  opera  was  “d’un  ennui 
mortel  et  n’  offre  au  public  que  dans 
impressions  penibles  et  desagreeables.” 


The  honors  of  thSrl  ff’enYng  went  to 

Mr.  De  Luca,  who  looked  like  a Spanish 
courtier,  comported  himself  with  dignity, 
sang  with  judgment  and  died  like  a 
gallant  gentleman.  Of  the  other- mem- 
bers of  the  cast  something  more  may 
be  said  aftera  second  performance.  For 
the  present  it  can  be  noted  that  Misn 
Ponselle  was  neither  queenly  nor  tear 
compelling,  neither  most  musical  nor 
most  melancholy ; ttiat  Mr.  Martinelli 
probably  sang  more  high  notes  than  he 
ever  sang  before  in  a single  role,  and 
that  Mme.  .Ylatzenauer,  as  the  Princess, 
bewailed  her  fatal  gift  of  beauty  in  the 
fourth  act  without  having  suffered  too 
much  from  it  in  any  previous  one.  Miss 
Ellen  Dalossy  made  her  debut  as  the 
page  and  produced  substantial  reasons 
for  her  appearance. 

Miss  Galli,  according  to  her  habit, 
danced  admirably,  so  admirably  that 
the  candid  observer  must  have  regretted 
that  Verdi  had  not  seen  her  before  be 
composed  the  leaden-footed  music  to 
which  the  dancer  had  to  fit  her  steps,  i 
But  despite  the  music  the  ballet  was  the 
one  cheerful  episode  in  an  evening  of  j 
woe. 


bons  Huneker 


Feast  for  the  Eye. 

Gennaro  Papi,  who  conducted  the  per-] 
formances,  lost  no  opportunity  to  deepen 
the  general  gloom.  Doubtless  if  hisi 
baton  had  carried  less  lead  in  its  point! 
there  might  have  been  more  vivacity  in 
certain  episodes,  but  the  score  could  not 
be  transformed  into  a masterpiece.  It! 
went  heavily  last  night — it  would  be 
heavy  even  if  it  moved  with  morel 
celerity.  ’ 1 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  Met- 1 
ropolitan  Opera  House  there  was  excel-  i 
tent  scenery.  Costumes,  too,  were  ad-  [ 
mirably  designed,  except  perhaps  the  1 
first  of  Mme.  Matzenauer,  but  in  general ! 
the  clothes  were  good  to  look  at.  When  ; 
bored  by  the  opera  one  may  feast  his  I 
eyes.  The  ballet  i sa  valuable  help  in 
this  matter.  The  performance  was  com- 
mendable. not  distinguished,  but  not  to 
be  dismissed  with  obloquy. 


“DON  CARLOS.’’ 

"■Don  Carlos,”  grand  opera  'by 
Verdi  in  four  act3,  was  sung  for  the 
flrst  time  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  feist  night.  The  work  was  last 
heard  here  at  the  old  Academy  of 
Music  in  1877  under  the  direction  of 
Max  Maretzek;  therefore,  it  is  a nov- 
elty for  this  generation.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris, 
March  11,  1867,  during  the  period  of 
the  Universal  Exposition,  when  the 
empire  was  literally  dancing  on  the 
edge  of  a political  volcano.  The  li- 
bretto, founded  on  the  tragedy  of  tide 
same  name  by  Schiller,  is  by  Mery 
and  Camille  du  Locke,  who  wrote  the 
prose  story  for  “Alda.”  In  the  original 
production  the  role  of  Rodrigo  was 
assumed  and  sung  by  Faure,  the 
famous  French  baritone,  but  even  his 
participation  did  not  save  the  opera, 
which  is  inchoate  as  to  plot  and  the 
score  of  unequal . merit,  though  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  Verdis 
stylistic  development.  On  the  heels 
of  “Don  Carlos"  trod  "Aida,”  and  for 
that  reason  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Manager  Gatti-Casazza  for  his 
production.  Otherwise  it  can,  this 
huge,  lumbering-  machine,  only  enjoy 
here,  as  abroad,  a success  of  curiosity. 
For  the  sake  of  the  record  we  append 

Miss  Ponselle 

f£S?>eW4  . ..Mme,  Matzenauer 

Te-Mldo Miss  Delcwy 

pSTu  * P06a v:  • 

Uwn*  Mr.  8wa 

I The  opera  was  conducted  by 
Maestro  "Gennaro  Papi,  the  chorus 
drilled  by  Signor  Settig.  a.nd  the  bal- 
let arranged  by  the  indefatigable 
Rosina  Galli.  The  scenic  sets  are 
I from  the  .hand  of  Joseph  Urban,  as 
are  the  costumes  made  by  Mme.  Cas- 
tel  Bert.  , . . • 

The  Schiller  play  is  loo  old-fash- 
ioned and  melodramatic  for  modern 
taste,  but  give  it  with  a strong  cast 
and  tlhe  power  and  pathos  of  the  plot, 
the  vivid  characterization  and  the 
spouting  “tirades”  stand  the  fire  of 
the  footlights  with  brilliant  results. 

It  should  oe  remembered  that  Scnii- 
ler,  notwithstanding  his  patriotism, 
was  primarily  a cosmopolitan.  One 
idea  possessed  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave — Liberty.  It  is  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  “William  Tell,  ’ as  it  is 
of  “Tne  Robbers’  aud  “Don  Canos.’ 
Thanks  to  the  bungling  libretto,  this 
liberty  tneme  is  Duried  unaer  the 
bu^onug  bosn  of  tne  romantic  love 
episodes,  in  the  play  the  triendship 
01  uon  Canos,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  Rodrigo,  Mar- 
quis of  Posa.,  p.ays  an  important 
part;  in  fact,  Kourigo  is  the  true  proj 
tagonist,  not  tne  rather  weak  aud 
s.ckiy  sentimentalist  that  is  the  hero. 
But  the  liberty  and  brother  love  re- 
solve themselves  into  a duo,  stirring 
enough,  between  the  two  men,  in  Act 
jj.  ■ .oioerta : Li’oertal” 

One  spice  of  novelty  may  be  found 
in  the  stoyy.  The  hero  has  fallen  in 
love  with  his  stepmother;  to  be  6ure, 
the  pair  had  pi.ghted  their  troth  in 
France,  in  the  forest  01  l-ontame- 
bieau,  upon  which  scene  the  curtain 
v.ses.  Now,  in  B,ackstone  s Commen- 
taries, beloved  ot  all  reasonable  law 
students,  there  is  an  injunction  to  the 
etttet  mat  a man  may  hot  marry  his 
grandmother,  seemingly  a needless 
warning,  though  you  never  can  tell. 
In  one  ot  foes  fantastic  tales  a young 
man  narrowly  escapes  l6cxd»n^  his 
- rand  mother  to  the  altar.  But  a atpp- 
mother?  Is  there  any  objection  in 
common  English  law  to  a man  mak- 
ing love  to  ins  stepmother,  even  11  he 
can't  marry  his  sister-in-law?  Cer- 
tainly the  temptation  to  do  so  is  not 
always  overwhelming.  Elisabetta  ot 
Valois  loves  Don  Carlos,  but.  for  rea- 
son* of  state  .s  compelled  to  marry 
his  father.  She  is  resigned.  Her 
,over  rebels.  Her  love  is  chauste, 
Though  she  appears  to  sizzle  oper- 
atically;  his  passion  takes  refuge  In 
tearful  lyrics. 

Princess  Eboli  loves  Don  Carlos. 
She  betrays  the  Queen  to  the  King. 
Carlos,  who  had  already  outraged  the 


august  feelings  0/  his  father  by  He-  j 

mand.ng  mercy  for  thrice-oppressed 
Flanders,  is  judged  guilty  of  incest 
n'(j  sent,  to  a gloomy  dungeon.  The! 
Marquis  of  Po»a  visits  him,  and  as  he] 
is  suspected  of  sedition  toward  church  ]; 
and  state  the  ' Inquisition  has  him 
murdered  as’  he  talks  to  his  friend. 
This  ass  ass  nation  is  without  dramatic 
meaning,  because  in  the  libretto  the 
preparation  of  the  event  is  summarily 
treated.  Most  of  the  characters  are 

operatic  lay  figures,  especially  the 

women. 

After  much  fumbling  and  the  futile 
attempts  of  the  alleged  guilty  ones 
to  explain,  Don  Carlos  is  whisked 
away  in  the  awful  arms  of  his  royal 
ancestor,  the  ghost  of  Charles  V. 

The  Queen  collapses,  the  King  makes 
impotent  motions.  In  the  Schiller 
play  Carlos  is  snatched  by  the  in- 
quisition— that  flrst  aid  to  desperate 
dramatists.  .Verdi,  who  set  so  many 
bad  librettos,  succumbed  to  this 
stodgy  mess.  Yet  the  enormous 

melodic  vitality  of  the  Italian  coped 
with  the  unrealities  of  the  tale,  and, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  success- 
fully. There  is  the  celebrated  “Don 
Fatala,"  beloved  war  horse  of  con- 
traltos and  mezza-sopranos,  in  which 
the  Princess  Eboli -Margarete  Matz- 
enhuen  laments  her  gift  of  fatal 
beauty  and  not,  as  is  often  fancied. 
Don  Carlos.  As  it  does  not  lie, well 
within  the  range  of  Mme.  Mat2en- 
tiuen’s  voice, *  *it  was  not  altogether 
effective  last  night.  But  how  dra- 
matically she  sun'’  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral duos,  one  trio  and  some  solos 


that  ore  dramatically  intense,  but  the 
style  is  not  homogeneous  throughout. 
Verdi  wabbles  from  the  siiblime  to 
the  trivial,  though  tne  dramatic  ac 
cent  is  never  absent.  ,,rlier 

There  are  echoes  of  hl®  ea,1^ 
music,  premonitions  ot  his  later 
manner;  “Otello”  is  hinted  at  m the 
orchestration.  You  hear  Les  Hugue 
nets,”  and  strangely  enougn  in  the 
first  song  of  Princess  Eboli.  cnarm 
ingly  delivered  by  Matzenhuern 
the  Lovely  Garden”  “Carmen  li.  an- 
ticipated; possibly  tloe  sotirce  as 
, Spanish,  therefore  common  to  \erdi 
and  Bizet.  The  Marquis  P » 

well  characterized  anAhtfeD?dur 
realized  by  De  Luca  while  Dldur 

made  a superb  part  out  -^phUip 
bigoted  and  jealous  monarch,  Qf  the 
II  His  costume  is  a cop>°fthe 
Titian  at  the  Prado.  Both  thes 
artists,  Didur  and  De  Luc^piay^ 
with . splendid  resuiiw.  _nc.uai 

was  the  hero  and  sang  ^Xhted  by 
spontaneity,  though 
bis  costume-  He  singing 

in  Roseth  PonseUe!  whose  g. 

shoulders  rested  ugly  robes,  ^ 

principal  music  of  score,  sang  | 

with  power  and  a lovely  floating  tone.  ( 
Disappointing  as  she  often  • y° 
feeb  that  the  future  is  hers  if  she  so 
wills  it  She  is  in  sad  need  of  po^-P6 
rent  coaching.  The  native  richness 
of  her  vocal  and  dramatic  ^dow. 

ments— for  there  is  plenty  ot  tunpera 
ment,  latent  as  yet-emght  to  bear 
wonderful  fruit  sometime.  A Car uso 
in  petticoats?  Who  knows  what  she 
may  achieve  with  labor  dightXu  V 
directed  (we  repeat,  rightfully), 
displayed  emotional  draugnt  on  this  | 
occasion,  and  with  a rolenotnearly  j 
so  “grateful”  as  Leonora  in  La  Forza 
del  Destine”— after  all,  her  t°P*hotch 
artistic  achievement.  But.  as  we  said 
two  seasons  ago,  .this  young  woman 
Iia-s  an  arduous  tramp  before  sne  at- 
rffins  the  peak  of  the  operatic  Pur* 
iiassus.  We  hope  she  will ' succeed. 

In  the  interim  she  should  reduce  her 
too,  too  solid  flesh. 

Matzenauer  disfigured  her  majestic 
presence  with  an  impossible  wig  at 
the  rehearsal,  but  was  raven  black 
last  night,  to  her  great  improvement 
The  court  cf  Philip  IL  lacked  dis- 
tinction,’  with  the  exception  of  Maria 
Savage  who  mimed  the  Countess  of 

• Aremberg,  exited  by  the  angry  King 
for  allowing  the  Queen  to  remain 
albne  with,  Carlos.  This  lady,  an -ac- 
complished actress  as  to  poses  and 
pantomime,  was  the  exponent  in  the 
scene  who  looked  and  acted  like  an 
aristocrat.  The  chorus  sang  well, 
there  were  chanting  monks  who  re- 
minded the -cowardly  fanatical  King 
that-:  all  vanity  end£d  In  dust.  The 
chi-ef  monk  was  ably  impersonated  by 
Gustafson.  A new-comer,  a Hun- 
garian. Miss  Delo-ssy.  proved  a wel- 
come surprise,  vocally  and  person- 
ally. She  has  an  agreeable  voice  and 
is  an  intelligent  actress.  The  voice  , 
from  Heaven  was*  the  voice  of  Marie 
SundeUus,  therefore  heavenly.  The 
auto-da-fe  missed  tire,  though  we 
saw  the  smoke.  Mr.  Urban^  to  our 
ray  of  thinking  has  been  happy  in 
some  of  his  new  scenic  sets.  The 
Cloister  is  atmospheric,  with  its  dim. 
religious  lighting  and  mysterious 
loggia,  and  in  the  landscape  that  is 
in  Part  II.  of  the  same  act  he  se- 
cures a picturesque  ensemble  not  un- 
like one  of  Segantini’s  canvases  de- 
picting the  Engvidine.  The  scale  of 
greens  and  blues  and  browns  are 
harmonious.  To  Mr.  Pavpi  goes  the 
credit  of  an  adequate  performance. 
He  has  made  cuts,  h°  -might  make 
more;  at  least  half  an  hour  wou’d 
not  be  missed.  The  official  -time- 
kec.pf  r of  the  establishment  Mr.  Tom 


and 
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ani. 
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impressed  us  that  the  d 
irsal  consumed  three  hours  and 
. ty-slx  minutes.  Too  long,  say  we 
■ a composition  th&t  lacks  a salient 
'file.  However,  it  was  received 
enthusiasm  of  a large  audience, 
ast  hut  not  least,  Rosjna  Galli,  with 
i agile  Bonflgi'cv  dan«ed  the  Ballet, 
the  Pearls,  tire  music  to  which 
reals  little  originally;  but  the  con*  j 
|vohit;ons  and  scene  are  gorgeous,  I 
1‘tDoo  Carlos"  as  a transitional  type 
I'ln  Y'-rii’s  artistic  evolution  is  well, 
vort.h  seeing  a->d  hearing'.  . i 

[pLEVITZKI JACOBSEN  RECITAL 

'Pianist  and  Violinist  Play  In  Aid  of 
McGill  Scholarship. 

There  was  fitting  occasion  for  the 
holiday  spirit  in  a joint  recital  by 
Mischa  Levitzki  and  Sascha  Jacobsen 
last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  first 
of  three  by  these  ami  other  artists  to 
endow  a Margaret  McGill  scholarship 
promoted  by  alumni  of  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art.  Harold  Bauer,  Jacques 
Thibaud  and  Pablo  Casals  will  play  for 
the  same  cause  on  Pt.  Valentine’s  Day, 
and  a final  recital  in  mid-March  will 
bo  by  Hulda  Lashanska  and  Frank  La 
Forge. 

Miss  McGill  was  the  institute’s  late 
assistant  secretary  ; she  had  been  a pupil 
in  singing,  graduating  in  1910  and  earn- 
ing a teacher's  diploma  in  1914.  Young 
men  and  women  graduates  and  students 
assisted  as  ushers  last  night,  including 
eleven  soldiers  in  uniform,  sent  to  the 
bandmasters’  school  from  regiments  as 
remote  as  Columbus,  Ohio ; Omaha. 
Neb.,  and  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Mr.  Jacobsen  and  Mr.  Levitzki  were 
heard  in  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte, that  of  Brahms  in  D minor,  Op. 
ION.  and  the  A-major  of  Franc%.  The 
violinist  also  gave  pieces  by  Rachmani- 
noff, Franko,  Godowsky,  Grasse  and 
Kreisler,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Emen- 
uel  Balaban,  whose  name  was  missed 
in  the  program.  Mr.  Levitzki  added 
five  of  Chopin,  Including  the  '■  Butter- 
fly ’’  etude. 


X GERMAN  OPERA  SUNG 
1!  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

y Hansel  and  Gretel'  Gwen  by 
Capable  Cast. 


' Mrs.  Oscar  Hammerstetn  yesterday  af- 
l]  ternoon  opened  a short  season  of  Gef- 
mun  opera  at  the  Manhattan  .Opera 
] House,  which  her  late  husband  built  and 
I made  tiro  scone  of  fine  achievement  ini 
grand  opera  in  various  languages.  The' 
opera  selected  for^  the  opening  was 
Humperdinck’s  ’’Hansel  aqd  Gretel,’’  fa- 
miliar here  from  its  performances  years 
ago  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Miss  Marie  Mattfeld  as  Hansel  and 
Miss  Marie  Schiller  as  Gretel  portrayed 
their  characters  with  marked  ability, 
and,  were  well  supported  by  John 
Boscen  us  Pnl.fr,  the  broominaker,  and 
Miss  Martha  Schramm  as  Gertrud,  his 
wife. 

"Where  the  Lark  Sings”  will  open 
Monday  for  a run  of  four  <ibys.  This 
is  the  latest  operetta  by  Lchar. 


^7 
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NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  PLAYS. 

Bodanzky  Gives  ‘‘The  Sirens” — 
Molssewitsch,  Solo  Pianist, 

T National  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  a matinee  program  ip  Os rnegie 
Hail  yesterday,  to  lie  repeated  there  this 
evening,  who  Conductor  Bodanzky,  now 
in  his,  closing  week  of  service,  and  a 
'o.o  pianist,  Renho  Moiselwitsch.  The 
v ri.ist  was  heard  in  the  con- 
certo .mo.  1.  m C minor,  by  Ids  coun- 
tryimui,  Rachmaninoff.  It  is  a work  | 
u.ii  Ji  tiic  composer  himself  has  no. 
al  **  P'efrrner;  music  of  broad' 

; •‘•i’.  perhaps  unequalled  since  Tsehai-B 

t:‘ > • J'<t  to  which  Mr.  Moiselwitsch , 
ruong.u  qualities  f.T  insight  and  delicate; 
K-  ,Tpf  He  T‘  ;T  much  applauded. 

-"h  i -odanzky,  who  yields  the  baton 
to  \i  illem  Mcngelberg  after  next  Sun- 
oay.  marked  the  last  but  one  of  l.is 
programs  with  the  national  men  by 
bringing  forve,  >■••!  Gllere's  symphonic 
-°f,Tn'  Birens, ' ’ a descriptive  nar- 

! ‘ ' 1 r"  graphic  sort,  free  of  modern 

harmonic  usuews  and  filled  rather 
vlth  opulent  orchestral  color  in  the 
” agrerian  full-blooded  .‘trie.  The  con- 
en  began  with  Gluck's  ” Iphlgenia  in 
Auhs  overture,  as  retouched  bv  W-~- 
tier  s'  band 


| Bully  Bottom  wished  to  play  all  the 
parts  in  the  play,  but  Quince  would  not 
let  him.  David  Bispham  accomplished 
the  feat,  however,  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  matinee  of  the  Symphony  Society 
‘m  Aeolian  Hall,  for  he  read  the  text  of 
A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,”  neatly 
curtailed  to  the  dimensions  of  a concert. 
The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
M alter  Damrosch,  played  Mendelssohn’s 
music.  Mrs.  Rachel  Morton  Harris,  so- 
prano ; Miss  Charlotte  Peege,  contralto 
and  a small  choir  from  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety sang  the  vocal  numbers. 

Mr.  Bispham  evidently  pleased -the  au- 
dience, but  there  could  bo  no  question 
that  he  succeeded  better  with  the  broad 
humor  of  the  clowns  than  with  the  more 
elusive  poetry  of  the  bewitched  lovers. 
The  music  was  given  in  full,  so  that  the 
audience  had  an  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  dainty  skill  of  Mendelssohn  in 
ti  eating  such  little  episodes  as  the  en- 
trances and  exits  of  Puck,  the  move- 
ments of  the  lovers  and  the  fairies. 

There  has  been  a gentle  revival  of 
Mendelssohn’s  art  lately.  Sergei  Rach- 
maninov at  his  recent  recital  played 
some  of  the  songs  without  words  and  one 
or  two  other  pianists  have  rediscovered 
them.  The  symphonies  have  been  res- 
uriected  and  the  “Fingal’s  Cave”  over- 
ture is  promised.  Mendelssohn  ought  not  1 
to  be  neglected.  He  lias  suffered  from 
overuse,  to  be  sure,  chiefly  caused  by 
the  extravagant  admiration  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  he  has  been  thrust  into  the 
background  because  of  this.  But  the 
revival  is  timely. 

Not  a great  genius,  Mendelssohn  was 
a composer  of  delightful  music  and  oc- 
casionally, as  in  parts  of  the  "Elijah  ” 
rose  to  proud  heights.  His  music  is  al- 
ways graceful  and  his  orchestral  works 
are  gems  of  instrumentation.  The  fa- 
mous old  overture  to  “A  Midsummer 
Night  s Dream,”  written  when  he  was 
seventeen,  remains  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  juvenile  precocity,  and 
within  its  field  the  hackneyed  wedding 
march  never  has  been  surpassed. 

The  concert  of  yesterday  afternoon 
was  most  interesting.  Mr.  Damrosch 
^deserves  credit  for  presenting  the  music 
with  attention  to  details  and  a sufficient 


own  DvchfAj  IVagncFs  'delivery  of  the  text  to  make“  cTe'ai^tht 

P ’ :Ji -Taster  bingers.  j artistic  purposes  of  the  composer. 


s 


HOLIDAY  THRONGS  AT  OPERA 

“ Mefistofele  ” and  “Aida”  Sung, 
With  JT-jvo  Newcomers  in  Casts. 

“ Mefistofele  ” a-id  " Aula  ” to  packed 
houses  made  another  double  opera  event 
at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday,  following 
the  previous  day’s  paired  " Butterfly  ” 
and,  " La  Juive.”  and  leaving  tonior- 
row  s Bluebird  ” and  " Paglkcci  ” to 
complete  tee  most  crowded  [rule  holiday 
Mines  in  the  history  of  this  house 

I’,'’1,10  ?,  "-VL’H»ro;e.e  ’ “ad  a now  protago- 
r.ist.  the  .*r< -"US'-,  basso.  Mardon-s  • if 
bis  acting  fell  short  <t  (he  ii.isbolio.sl 
s-pint  of  Dr.  Faust’s  evil  genius,  his 
singing  v.-as  a f.  e.-h  delight,  at  uuuruv  t« 
magnificent,  Gigli  and  .-'.Ida  r^ppearod 

to-  lovers  Pu  Fi-.no.sc, 

made  a favorable  in  'cession  in  the  brief 
cene  of  Helen  of  Troy.  As  before 
lorar.zoni  conducted; 

Carolina.  J.-azzai  i vr&s  another  ne.v- 
comer  in  Verdi’s  ” Alda  " last  night 
singing  well  as  the  Egyptian  princess. 
Mr!f,)i  her  were  Destine.  Kingston.  De 
Luca.  Min Urio  and  Ananian,  under  Bam- 
bos'hek’s  direction,  'i’iie  evening  audi- 
ence especially  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
theatre. 


i 


Young  Russian  Violinist  Heard. 

Mish.l  Piastro,  the  young  Russian 
pianist,  played  to  a large  audience  In 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  the  second 
musical  assemblage  of  the  day  in  that 
place,  where  the  oldest  inhabitant  could 
rot  iccall  any  previous  year  when  any 
concerts  we-"  held  on  Christmas  Day. 
Mr.  Piastro  bad  tire  help  of  Josef  Adler 
In  a sonata  in  G major  by  Grieg,  and  the 
concerto  in  D by  Paganini,  both’ offering 
proof  of  his  maturing  gifts  as  interpre- 
ts" and  still  .more  of  his  command  of 
vital,  gripping  tone.  He  added  lesser 
pieces,  includ.ng  a Vais.-  .Macabre  ” of 
Godowsky  and  ’ A Prayer,”  by  Henrv 
Hadley. 


STARS  AID  BIG  ffROTHtKS. 

Sunday  Night  Bills  at  Hippodrome, 
Metropolitan  and  Garden. 

Fritz  Kreisler  and  Frances  Alda  were 
among  the  stars  of  the  Catholic  Big 

Mbenefit  at  the  HiPP'°<J>-ome  last 
Ight,  Mr.  Kreisler  playing  Rimsky- 
orsa^offs  "Chant  Indoue  ” and  his 
Kn  Caprice  Viennois  ” and  "La 
GUana,”  while  Mme.  Alda  sangf  English 
songs  and  an  air  from  “ Tosca  ’’  with 
I cel  o,  played  by  Gutia  Caslni.  Mischa 
Levitzki  gave.  Rachmaninoff’s  piano  pre- 
lude in  G minor  and  a waltz  by  Stojow- 
jskl  and  Rafael  Diaz,  an  air  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet."  Norman  Trevor 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  Archbishop 
Hayes  occupied  a box  near  the  stage, 
and  though  the  audience  did  not  fill  the 
big  house,  the  receipts  were  swelled  by 
gifts  to  about  512,000. 

Efrem  Zlmbalist  appeared  as  guest  at 
ast  evenings  Metropolitan  concert, 
Playing  a concerto  by  Hubay  with  the 
oi  chestra  under  Hageman  and  lesser 

ITMuH!”*  ^'nthe,Rtt 

I Manhattan  tenor,  now  with  the  elder 

; !laoci'’’SaanngdthtLP°K^eRsate  ^ 

l£vere  " Ha  Gioconda"' 


”,  The  Masked  Ball'*~!tnn  "TJttrbPi  TT 

.Seville,”  and  others  were  Serge  Kadam 
sky,  Berta  Rlvierre  and  Franz  Kalton 
born. 


2,000  ALIENS  HEAR  CONCERT] 

Congressman  Siegel  Also  Talks  of  j 

Crippled  Service  on  Ellis  Island. 

The  program  at  the  afternoon  concert 
on  Ellis  Island  yesterday  for  the  de- 
tained aliens  and  officials  was  arranged 
by  Miss  Alma  blmpson,  soprano!  Others 
taking  part  were  Vasa  Prlhoda,  Bohe- 
mian violinist ; Rita  Dane,  contralto ; 
Ruth  O.  Denishawn  and  Martha  Sleeper, 
lancers,  and  Keith’s  Boys’  Band  of 
sixty  pieces.  More  than  2,000  immi- 
grants, with  officials  and  visitors, 
errned  an  appreciative  audience. 

With  l>nm>  Moisoiwitseh.  pianist,  as  } 
.soloist,  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, directed  by  Artur  Ilochvnzk.v.  ie-  • 
" " iifler- 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 


enuig. 


tra,  uireeieu  o.,  .>o.u 

prated  its  program  of  Saturday 
noon  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  fto...... 

bringing  out  the  splendid  audience  that 
always  follows  this  organization  ol 
players.  , , 

The  featured  number  was  the  playing 
! of  t be  Rachmaninoff  Concerto  No.  - in 
C Minor  by  Mr.  Mdjseiwitsch  with  or- 
chestral aceompauinient.  which  was  done 
with  the  fine  artistry  displayed  by  the 
soloist  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  ap- 
pearances. The  program,  which  opened 
with  the  Gluck  overture  to  “Ipliigeniu  in 


A u 1 is  ’ also  presented  the  symplionic 
poem.  "The  Sirens,”  J0p.  Tl.  by  Gliere. 
and  the  prelude  to 


hieli  opened 
liigenia  in 
d the  symphonic 
by  Gliere 
Die  Meistcrsingcr.’ 


Spanish  Tenor  rieases  at  Recital. 

Hipolito  Lazaro,  a Spanish  tenor  of  [ 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  who  j 
was  heard  in  his  first  song  recital  here  I 
early  this  season,  gave  a concert  at  j 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday,  in  which  he  ! 
had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Mercedes  ( 
Padrosa,  a Spanish  pianist ; Hector 
Cabral,  Peruvian  violinist,  and  Max  ’ 
Ter,  accompanist. 

Mr  Lazaro  seemed  to  have  a cold, 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  arouse 
great  enthusiasm  by  his  beautiful  voice 
and  impassioned  style  in  operatic  airs 
and  Spanish  songs.  One  song,  Penella’s 
"Espagnolita,”  was  interrupted  by  the 
applause  while  being  sung,  amd  at  the 
close  of  a group  of  Spanish  songs  a 
man  in  the  audience  who- was  evidently 
Ian  ardent  compatriotic  admirer  of  the 
singer  went  down  the  middle  aisle  to 


, the  stage  upon  which  Mr.  Lazaro  stood 
taking  applause  and  in  Spanish  pro- 
nounced a eulogy  on  the  singer’s  art,  to 
T j which  Mr.  Lazaro  replied  with  a short 
speech. 

Of  the  solo  work  of  Mr.  Lazaro’s  two 
assistants  there  is  little  to  be  said 
| Miss  Padrosa,  who  was  unknown  .here, 
t&f  ?“owed  taste  in  her  selections  and  a 
j .leet  technic  with  scant  powers  of  in- 
terpretation. The  violinist  played  Raff’s 
: seldom  heard  and  long  drawn  out 

j feonata  Chromatic."  His  work  had 
| seriousness,  but  his  style  and  intonation 
were  defective. 

I nazaro  srrrgs  " Bill,  Ej|j.” 

j Hipolito  Lazaro,  the  Spanish  opera 
tenor,  appeared  at  Carnegie  Han  yester-  1 
(day  afternoon  in'  a concert  with  two  as- 
sisting artists.  Hector  Cabral,  a violinist 
i of  Peru,  and  Mercedes  Padrosa,  pianist, 
(from  Spain.  Mr.  Lazaro  was,  heard  in 
jairs  from  “Aida”  and  " Manon,’’  in 
| Spanish  and  other  songs,  and  in  the  He- 
brew  lament,  “ Eili,  Efli,”  variously  said 
to  be  an  old  folk-melody  or  the  original 
I composition  of  a Jewish  musician  of 
New  York,  but  given  yesterday  with  an 
accompaniment  arranged  bv  Schindler 
played  by  Max  Terr.  Mi,ss  Padrosa  gave 
j piano  pieces  by  Albeniz,  Granadoes  and 
Laregla,  and  Mr.  Cabral  a sonata  by 
Raff  and  a rondo  by  Kreisler. 


No  Caruso  This  Week 

j When  Caruso  sang  jn  “La  Juive” 
(last  Friday  evening  it  was  noticed  that 
/he  put  his  hand  on  his  chest  now  and 
i then  as  it  he  were  suffering  some 
!.ai!l:  . U is  ,,0'v  known  that  lie  is 
j suffer  mg-  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy 

hi  a painful  though  not  serious  char- 
acter. This  will  necessitate  his  being  > 
■confined  to  his  room  for  a period.’ 
'This  announcement  is  signed  by  fiv> 
'physicians:  Dr.<  Lambert,  E.ans, 

[Stella,  Murray,  and  Hoi motz. 

I The  great  tenor’s  illness  has  made 
J necessary  the  following  changes  in'i.he 
Metropolitan’s  repertory:  Linno  viiio 
twill  sing  C&nio  at  to-night's  per-' 
formance  of  "Pagliacei.”  “IT Amove  dei 
tie  Re”  and  "II  Carillon  Magico”  will 
be  given  next  Saturday  afternoon 
instead  of  “Le  Proph^te.”  The  former' 
will  be  sung  by  Easton.  Gigli,  j 
Amato.  Mardones.  .Mme.  Matzenauer 
■ will  singe  the  role  of  Jvundry  in  next; 

; Friday  afternoon's  performance  of 
j "Parsifal.” 

The  performance  of  “La  Juive”  re- ! 

J f erred  to  was  made  notable  by  the  I 
! appearance  ir.  the  title  r61e  of  Florence  I 
Easton,  who  sang  and  acted  it  with  the ! 
supreme  artistry  now  to  be  expected  ! 
of  her  in  almost  everything-  she  does.; 
In  the  afternoon  Geraldine  Farrar  had  I 
deeply  moved  an  overflowing  special  ! 
audience  with  her  wonderful  portrayal  1 
of  the  unhappy  heroine  of  “Madam?,  i 
Butterfly.”  In  “Aida”  on,  Saturday' 
night  Carolina  Lazzari  made  a hit  as  j 
Amneris.  with  the  admirable  Destinn ' 
m the  title  role. 

Lenno  Moiselwitsch  made  a sen^a- j 
tion  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon  by  liH  superbly  rhythmic  I 
and  temperamental  performance  of! 
the  second  Rachmaninoff  concerto.  No! 
one.  surely,  but  the  composer  himself  I 
could  make  so  much  of  that  interest- 1 
ing  work.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted,  i 
among  other  things.  Gli&re’s  "The  i 
Sirens,”  a glowing  Russian  tone  po»m  j 
which  his  men  played  glowingly.  They 
also  played  well  the  "Meistersinger” ' 
overture.  The  tempi  were  rather  hur- 
i led,  the  duration  of  the  piece  being 
ten  minutes  instead  of  the  official 
twelve.  In  the  same  hall  in  the  eve- 


ning Mlshel  Piastre  and  Josef  Adler 
gave  an  interesting  performance  of 
| Grieg’s  lovely  G major  sonata. 


z#  / 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— “The  Blue 
Bird,”  matinee  performance  by  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  (In 
French.) 

The  Cast. 

Tyltyl  Raymond©  Delaunols 

• Mytyl  Mary  Ellis 

I Mummy  Tyl Florence  Easton 

| Daddy  Tyl Paolo  Ana n Ian 

Granny  Tyl Louise  Herat 

Gaffer  Tyl Leon  Itothier 

The  Maternal  Love Florence  Easton 

The  Joy  of  Understanding Gladys  Axman 

kight  Flora  Porini 

Father  Time Leon  Itothier 

Bfoad  MIllo  Plcco 

The  Little  Girl Edna  Kellogg 

The  Little  Lovers, 

Minnie  Egener,  Elvira  Leveroni 

The  Joy  of  Being  Just Margaret  Farnam  ; 

The  Joy  of  Seeing  What  Is  Beautiful, 

Cecil  Arden 

The  Fairy Jeanne  Gordon 

The  Night Frances  Ingram 

The  Cat Marie  Sundelius 

The  Dog Thomas  Chalmers 

Neighbour  Berlingot Jeanne  Gordon 

Happiness  Mary  Mellfeh 

A < hild Alice  Miriam 

Milk  Marie  Tiffany 

Water' Harvard  ' 

Sii^ar  Octave  Du  a 

rire  Angelo  Bada 

conductor  Albert  Wolff 


for  Frances  Peralta  from  •• 
Prophet"  for  Flora  Perinl.  and  from  a 

SEdlahSofwa  by  Gomez  for  Mardones. 
umia  boiler,  a woman  conductor  who 

?ertesathPrtered  thC  Central  Pmk  »n° 
cet  ts  three  years  ago  dirpoforf  o k.*** 

with  many  soloists  list  evenfnl  at  M adi- 
son  Square  Garden.  Miss  Soller  led  Ros- 
sini s overture  to  " William  Tell  " and 

Yv  son^-  °whihfdish  aV's  b>-  "erfath",- 

'hV»rri  „ a , Y so,°  flute  she  was 
[heard  In  a melody  by  Gluck  Miiin 
Plcco  of  the  Metropolitan  sang  airs  from 


' The 


A symphony  band  of  .sixty  musicians. 

I lllKler  the  leadership  of  a woman,  formed 
| cue  of  (he  attractions  of  the  Madison 
> quare  Garden  concert  last  evening  and 
im  excellent  band  it  proved  to  be 
notably  contributing  to  the  pleasing  pro- 
gram arranged  by  Julius  Hopp. 

The  soloists  were  Leah  Lea’ska.  dra- 
; mane  soprano;  Berta  Reviere,  mezzo- 
sopiano;  Sergei  Kadamskv,  Russian 
fe  teu,9f:  MiUo  l'icco,  baritone  of  the 
I . b ' epehtan  Opera  Company,  and 
J anz  Ixaltenborn,  violinist.  Miss  Soller 

fndrini'h'  baud’  :,lso  Pl®Ved  the’ 
Lluck  Melodic  as  a flute  solo.  There 
is  always  something  of  unusual  interest 
m a woman  director,  but  Miss  Roller's 
-work  was  artistic  enough  to  merit  the 

fhofho6  °icU!‘.e  blg  au<liepce.  aside  from 
I the  phase  ol  its  noveltv. 

Miss  Reviere,  xvho  achieved  .much 
; f“c,c<;ss  at  1,er  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
frorn3-^'  ;u'ia-  ’’Vissi  iTarte," 

, tiom  Tosca.  Chanson  Triste’,”  bv  Du- 
[ pare,  and  "Realm  of  Dreams " i,\-  \ 

I 1 aganneci.  Mr.  Picco  gave  the  tamiL 
p v L-Vf'9,  a’f  tactotum”  from  "Baii.er 
•>t  Seville,  Mr.  Radamsk;  sang  three 
Spanish  songs  by  Osma.  the  aria  from 

snnllMlvrd  'T?Un“‘  , iin<1  a Hussian  folk 
‘^nS’  KaI1euboiTi  played  the  Yieux- 
temps  \<  antasie  (.’aprice,"  and  Miss 

Leaska  was  heard  in  the  aria.  "Eitorua 
Aincitor,  from  “Aida,"  and  the  "Cry 
ot  Rachel,  by  Balter.  The  band  se- 


lf a certain  distinguished  literary 
] man  long  gone  couJd  have  returned  and 
attended  the  matinee  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon 
he  would  have  exclaimed  again,  “Even 
! the  little  children  here  speak  French,” 
for  French  was  prattled  by  babes  and 
little  older  ones  through  all  the  cor- 
ridors. What  was  the  occasion  of  this 
outbreak?  Merely  the  season’s  firsN 
performance  of  Albert  Wolff’s  opera 
“The  Blue  Bird.” 

Grown  folk  do  not  seem  to  have  taken 
with  eagerness  "to  this  lyric  play,  but 
the  children  dote  on  it.  They  Just  crave 
more  information  about  babes  in  the 
wood  and  here  it  is,  neatly  done  up  by 
I Mr.  Masterlinck.  feo  that  they  cannot 
j possibly  understand  what  it  is  all  about, 

| and  it  does  not  matter.  Any  one  can 
guess  that  Mr.  Chalmers  is  trying  to  be 
I a dog  and  Mme.  Sundelius  a cat  and 
that  the  two  small  people  with  squeaky 
voices  are  the  children  and  that  Miss 
Gordon  is  a fairy  and  Miss  Perini  is  a 
! kind  of  one  and  that  Mr.  Bada  is  a three 
I alarm  fire. 

j As  for  Miss  Farnam,  she  was  the  Joy 
j of  Being  Just,  but  it  didn’t  tell  just  I 
I what  And  Miss  Arden  was  the  Joy  of 
Seeing  What  Is  Beautiful,  and  every  | 
one  knew  what  that  was.  But  why  I 
wasn’t  she  the  joy  of  being  it?  And 
why  was  Mummy  Tyl  so  much  bigger 
than  Daddy  Tyl?  And  why  did  they  all 
speak  so  many  different  kinds  of  French?  ! 
There  were  so  many  questions  to  ask  I 
and  so  much  to  see  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  I 


I for  the  music  it  would  have  been  a.  per- 
il, feetly  heavenly  afternoon. 

In  the  evening-  a lot  of  serious,  un- 
'imaginative  grown  people  filled  the 
I opera  house.  Most  of  them  left  French 
| at  home  and  spoke  very  plain  Engtish, 
j especially  those  who  were  disappointed 
’ ! because  they  could  not  hear  Mr.  Caruso 
trumpeting  the  volcanic  woes  of  Canio, 
j but  had  to  listen  instead  to  Mr.  Crimi. 
j They  also  heard  Miss  Destlnn  as  little 
j Ncdd-a  and  Mr.  Amato  as  the  stupid  but 
) wicked  Tonlo. 

When  the  “comedia"  was  “finita”  the 
S new  ballet,  "II  Carillon  Magico"  was  per- 
U formed,  with  Miss  Rosina  Galli  as  the 
Poor  Pierrot,  who  was  so  imposed  upon 
' by  every  one.  The  melancholy  story  of 
’ the  ballet  did  not  mar  the  pleasure  ob- 
tained from  the  handsome  stage  pictures 
and  the  pretty  dances. 

Oratorio  Sings  “The  Messiah. ’’ 

The  first  concert  of  the  *Oratcvrio 
I Society  took  place  at  Carnegie  Hah 
last  night  when,  according  to  the  or- 1 
[ ganlzation's  custom,  now  observed  for 
the  ninety-fifth  time  at  Christmastide, 

1 Handel’s  oratorio,  “The  Messiah,”  was 
|j  sung.  An  audience,  deeply  interested, 

I;  filled  the  auditorium.  The  imposing 
1 performance  of  the  music,  under  the 
i.‘  leadership  of  Walter  Damrosch,  wasj 
' given  by  the  50  singers,  who  form  the 
chorus,  the  full  orchestra  of  the  Sym- 
! phonySoclety  and  as  the  four  soloists, 
Mine.  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano ; Miss 
fi  Mabel  Beddoe.  contralto;  Judson  House, 
tenor,  and  Royal  Dailmun,  bass. 

The  singing  of  the  many  familiar  recrt| 
Ij  tatives  by  the  different  soloists  was 
!|  - done  with  devotion,  the  choruses  -were 
delivered  with  authoritative  understand- 
; , lng  and  finish,  while  the  hearing  of  the 
i>  | great  score  as  a whole  was  dra  matically 
|J-efEectlve. 

| MANHATTAN  OPERA  COMPANY—"'0  P|e 
I.eruhe  Singt."  an  operetta  in  three  arts, 
by  A.  M.  Winner  and  Heinz  Reichert; 
music  by  F.anz  Ltlmr. 


To  role  Pal. 

MavgU  

Sandor  Zapolja 
Baron  Arpad 
Vil'.na  Ga rainy 
Bodrogy  Pl-‘a. 

Bor-aa  

Kovacs  Lajos. 
Janos  ....... 


Kuri  Gordon 

Martha  Gant  zb  erg 

Max  Bratt 

Christian  Rub 

Eva  Leoni 

Oscar  Hol’mann 

Maude  Burk 

...Julius  Bayer 

Alex  Greenau 

......  Louis  Rich  ling 


By  BUTH  CROSBY  DIMMICK. 

With  an  audience  predisposed  to  give  a 
favorable  welcome  to  the  latest  rebui- 


lt 


r-omo  to  America.  “Wo  die 
rf-  ("Where  the  Lark  Sings-.") 
ited  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
evening  as  Mrs.  Oscar  Ilam- 
opening 


her  season  of 


ope  ru 

lx? relic  Sin; 
was  prcsei 
House  last 

merstcin's  opening  bill  in 
four  weeks  of  light  opera. 

The  story,  wli.ch  deals  with  Huiigai t.in 
life  is  set  to  the  delightful  style  of  music  ( 
we  have  come  to  identify  wit  lithe  author  j 
Merry  Widow,"  although  in  this  ' 
dipped  his  pen  in  heavier] 


Guido  Agosti,  Pianist,  Makes  Debut. 

Guido  Agosti.  ail  Italian  pianist  of 
talent,  lately  arrived  by  way  of  South 
America,  gave  his  first  recital  in  Aeolian  j 
| Hull  yesterday  afternoon.  He  was 
heard  with  cordial  interest  in  the  Bach-  l 
Busoni  toccata  in  C,  pieces  by  Debussy,  I 
Rachmaninoff  and  Chopin,  and  nr- 
rangrements  by  Godowsky  and  LJszt 
Oscar  Nicastro.  cellist,  and  Martha 
Baird,  pianist,  appeared  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Nicastro  being  as- 1 
sisted  by  Stuart  Boss  in  a sonata  of 
Bach  and  arrangements  by  himself  from 
Granados  and  Paganini.  Miss  Baird  : 
fave.  L'"/;1'  fo11'  melodies  arranged  by- 
Josef  Hoffmann.  a " Christmas  Night  ” 
by  Diapounow  Dett's  ” Juba  Dance  '•  1 

and  an  Island  Spell  " and  “ The  Scar-  I 
let  Ceremonies  ” by  John  Ireland.  |: 

j By  MAX  SMITH. 

A YOUTHFUL  Italian,  barely  j 
v twenty  years  old,  with  olive  j 
skin  and  black,  curly  hair,  sprang 
a surprise  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall  by  playing  the  piano 
in  a way  that  easily  put  him  in  the  j 
front  rank  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  his  profession. 

' The  newcomer,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  America,  was  Guido  Agosti, 
graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Bologna — a mere  boy  in  appearance?' 
but  as  serious  In  fug  demeanor  .and 
as  deeply  engrossed  In  his  work  as 
if  he  had  passed  the  middle  of  his 
Lfe. 

Though  there  were  evidences  of 
Agosti's  lack  of  maturity,  especially 
In  his  treatment  of  three  Chopm 
numbers,  in  which,  as  In  other  selec- 
tions, he  observed  all  (the  musical 
proprieties  with  an  almost  touching 
fidelity,  he  disclosed  qualities  that 
might  well  'be  studied  to  advantage 
by  many  a virtuoso  of  established 
standing.  , 

Agosti  has  a very  remarkable 
series  of  color.  His  touch  is  the 
touch  of  one  whose  aesthetic  im- 
pulses are  carried  spontaneously 
to  the  softly  padded  tips  of  pliant 
fingers.  And  how  those  fingers 
sing  how  expressively,  how  elo- 
quently even  in  tne  most  delicate 
pianissimo! 

His  technique  is  excellent — clean, 
crisp,  fluent. 

It  is  always  held  subservient  to 
purely  musical  motives. 

The  Bach-Busonl  Toccata  In  C 
major  Agosti  gave  in  a manner  lit- 
tle short  of  masterful.  Under  his 
hands  the  sonorities  of  the  piano, 
held  impeccably  within  their  rh.vth-- 
mical  frame,  seemed  to  rise  above 
their  natural  restrictions,  assum- 
ing the  varied  tone-tints  of  an  or- 

giAgosi’s  programme  Included  the  i 
Core  lli-Godow  ski  "Pastorale”:  De- 

bussy's "Clair  de  Dune";  Rachman- 
inoff’s Prelude  in  G minor.  Aibeniz’s 
"Fete-Dieu  a Seville";  the  Paganini- 
Liszt  Etude  No.  6,  anil  D szt  .-  ' Car- 
naval  de  Pest."  As  one  of  hiB  sup- 
plementary contnoutions  at  the  end) 
he  gave  the  Diszt  transorlptlon  of  . 
the  "Diebestod"  from  "Tristan.” 

/ <7  i-'tt 


'tliift'llir’AfFdura  mm  rue  nWffFi  y away) 
from  Italy  its  best  orchestral  material,  f 
The  organization  heard  last  evening  was  > 
a good  one,  but  not  one  of  special  dis-  ! 
Unction. 

The  quality  of  the  strings  could  not  fi 
be  exactly  judged  in  the  Metropolitan  I; 
Opera  House,  which  is  a notorious  slayer  j 
of  string  vibrancy.  In  Carnegie  Hall  it  I' 
will  surely  sound  better.  Last  evening  I 
It  -was  chiefly  excellent  in  pianissimo. 

- Indeed,  Mr.  Toscanini’s  orchestra  pos- 
sesses a pianissimo  which  reaches  a ! 
mere  whisper  of  sound,  and  from  that  1 1 
its  dynamic  scale  ranges  to  a full 
blooded  fortissimo,  which  also  was  not 
completely  revealed  in  last  evening’s 
I audience  chamber.  ; 

The  wood  wind  is  good  .except  the  f 


j bassoons,  which  are  very  heavy  in  tone. 
None  of  the  woods  rise  above  the  ordi- 
nary level.  The  oboe  is  distinctly 
I!  alia  n,  and  our  ears  are  French  trained. 
The  brasses  are  acceptable,  the  horns 
being  of  more  than  common  merit.  The 
.tympanist  is  a performer  oi  the  first 
order.  In  precision  of  a:tuc“  and  re- 
lease the  orchestra  has  acquired  a fine 
.measure  of  certainty  and  its  unanimity 
is  commendable.  The  nuancing  is  all 
well  planned  and  the  phrasing,  of 
course,  that  > of  the  Toscanini  mind. 
There  was  a want  of  balance  last  even- 
ing in  the  piano  passages,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  was  not  noticeable  in  all 
parts  of  the  house.  In  some  places  the 
balance  doubtless  seemed  correct.  It  is 
a tricky  auditorium. 

Demonstration  for  Conductor. 

The  true  significance  of  last  evening’s  | 
concert  was  to  be  found  in  its  demonstra-  ! 
tion  of  Mr.  Toscanini’s  superlative  abili- 
ties as  a conductor.  His  material  was  , 
only  ordinary  ; his  results  were  brilliant. 
There  need  be  no  description  of  the  play- 
ing of  each  number.  The  conductor’s 
knowledge  of  styles  was  clearly  shown. 
His  sympathy  with  various  types  of  mu- 
sic, his  familiar  enthusism,  his  vivid 
imagination,  his  keen  muscal  perceptions 
and  his  great  skill  as  a drill  master  all 
j revealed  themselves  in  the  playing  of  his 
orchestra. 

Mr.  Toscanini  ought  to  be  caught  and  , 
imprisoned,  if  he  cannot  be  kept  here  | 
any  other  way.  He  should  never  have  i 
been  permitted  to  escape,  even  to  serve  I 
hist  country  so  patriotically  through  the  j 
war.  Now  that  he  is  here  he  should  be 
held.  There  is  always  room  in  this 
country  for  such  a consummate  artist. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


•'Diebestod" 

; 

Toscanini  Leads  1 


of  "Th 

case  he  has  dipped  lus  pen  in  Heavier  i 
ink  which  shades  more  closely  upon  grand 
opera  than  most  of  his  work. 

-Wo  die  Lerchc  Singt  was  first  pro- 
theatre  L liter 
where  it  proved  , 
Mr.  Debar  himself) 


Audience  Gives  Famous  C< 
Brilliant  Results  Witj 


was 
havin';) 
during 


duced  in  Vienna  at  the 
Win,  on  March  T7.  1018.  where  u pnned , 
. a tremendous  success, 
conducted  the  score  on  tins  occasion  am  | 
Max  Bratt.  who  last  night  sang  the  1,JI 
of  t he  painter.  Sandor  Zapoha. 
member  of  the  original  company, 
sung  in  the  opera  seventy  times 
its  Vienna  run.  . . ...  , 

Ernest  Knock,  who  conducted  Lohen- 
grin’’ during  the  engagement  -t  the  San 
Carlo  Company,  directed  the  score.  E\  .1 
Leoui.  an  opera  singer  in  the  east  made 
■i  most  favorable  impression  with  her 
voice,  which  is  of  pleasing  quality  and 
her  ability  to  really  act. 

GALLI-CURCI  TO  WED  AGA1N7 

Diva  to  Marry  Homer  Samuels, 
Pianist,  Named  in  Husband's  Suit. 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  -7— Mine.  AmriM* 
Galli-Curci.  grand  opera  star  of  Gilt 
L oago.  announced  today  her  coming  ma j- 
»,  l-iage  to  Homer  Samuels,  lie 
b panlst.  and  the  man  whom 
B band.  Marquis  Luigi  C.  C.urcl.  «ou=l 
sfuliy  to  involve  in  her  dhorcc 


aeeom- 
her  hus- 


unsucce 
suit  3 year  ago. 

Yea,  1 am  to  marry 
the  diva  said,  laughing, 
not  yet  been  set,  but 
And  I am  very  happy-' 
Mme.  Galli-Curci 
among  the  artists  o 
^Company  in  1916 


Mr.  Samuels." 
The  date  has  | 
it  will  be  soon. 


Italy,  in 


lssn. 


who  won  fame 
the  Chicago  Opera  ! 
was  born  in  Milan 
She  obtained  her  first 


..iiirVrshin  papers  here  last  January. 

| It  was  said  tonight  that  the  mama? 
would  likely  take  Place  Quietly  at  St.  , 
or  Minneapolis  on  Jan.  i/'r  *v  ,,  * I 
L.  is  an  American  citizen,  the  , 

Gnecr  would  become  one  without  com 
Met  in"  for  naturalization 
January  shortly  after 
dis  oi  c' . , _ . . mentioned  by  ihe 


begun 
obta  ining 


last 

her 


Arturo  Toscanini  and  an  orchestic 
bearing  the  honorable  title  of  Da  Seal; 
appeared  last  evening  at  the  Metropolis 
tan  Opera  House  in  the  first  of  a series 
of  concerts.  The  programme  was  on, 
of  heroic  proportions.  It  consisted  of 
concerto  in  A minor  for  strings^  b\ 
Vivaldi,  arranged  by  Sam  Franko ; Bee- 
thoven’s fifth  symphony,  Debussy’ ii 
‘‘Iberia,’’  Respighi’s  “Fountains  on 
Rome”  and  the  prelude  and  love  death 
from  "Tristan  und  Isolde.’’ 

Mr.  Toscanini’s  fame  in  this  city  rests 
chieflv  on  his  skill  as  an  operatic  con- 
ductor, but  he  is  not  unknown  as  a 
director  of  symphonic  compositions.  A 
remarkably  fine  performance  of  Bee-  , 
thoven's  ninth  symphony  under  Ins  di-  j 
rection  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  , 
on  Aril  13,  1918,  lingers  i ntlie  minds  ot 
music  lovers.  It  was  repeated  a week  j 
later.  Mr.  Toscanini  made  his  final  ap-  , 
poarance  as  an  opera  conductor  at  the 
Metropolitan  on  April  14.  1915,  directing 
Mascagni’s  "Iris.”  This  was  in  the  .next  i 
to  the  last  week  of  the  season.  In  the 
closing  week  illness  prevented  him  from  | 
conducting.  He  did  not  return  to  this 
country  in  the  following  season  and  last 
evening  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore a New  York  audience. 

None  of  the  music  performed  was  un- 
familiar to  local  concert  goers,  though 
most  of  it  must  have  been  to  that  con- 1;- 
siderable  part  of  the  audience  composed 
of  Mr.  Toeaninl’s  countrymen,  who  haul 
assembled  to  bestow  upon  him  their 
customary  patriotic  acclamations.  Dis-j 
I cusslon  of  the  matter  of  the  concert 
may  be  set  aside  as  immater/k'..  9,:al' 
concerns  us  is  only  tb.o,  manner. 


diva’s  fonner  husband  in  his  cross  com- 
B Ir  ....  ..i„,  hrfd  charged  Curci  with 


Arturo  Toscanani  Conducts. 

There  was  a tumult  of  welcome  last 
jGVening  for  Arturo  Toscanini  when  he 
Appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Bouse  for  the  first  time  since  he  left  It 
the  close  of  the  operatic  season  of 
3014-15.  The  welcome  was  given  in  ap- 
plause and  cheers  by  an  audience  that 
Silled  the  Opera  House  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity behind  the  railings  as  well  as  in 
.every  seat  on  floor  and  galleries  and  in 
the  boxes.  It  was  an  audience  not  only 
.of  a popular  character,  but  also  one 
largely  of  music  lovers,  including  many 
distinguished  musicians.  And  in  one  of 
the  boxes,  decorated  with  the  Italian 
and  American  flags,  was  a party  that 
Included  the  Italian  Ambassador. 

All  this  demonstration  of  enthusiasm 
.was  occasioned  by  the  first  performance 
of  the  Italian  orchestra  that  Mr.  Tos- 
canani has  brought  over  with  him  for  a 
aeries  of  concerts  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Toscanini,  after  all  his  years  In 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was 
hardly  known  In  New  York  as  a sym- 
phonic conductor.  There  are  memories. 
Vivid  with  many,,  no  doubt,  of  one  con- 
cert that  lie  conducted  in  the  opera 
house  In  April,  1913,  and  repeated  a few 
days  later,  made  notable  by  his  reading 
ct  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony.  There 
was  desire  to  hear  him  again,  and  the 
Tiext  season  a series  of  concerts  was 
planned  that  lie  was  to  conduct ; but  he 
fell  ill  and  the  project  had  to  be  given 
up.  The  present  undertaking  is  no  doubt 
largely  prompted  and  will  be  supported 
by  the  same  desire;  the  promoters  of  ft 
would  like  to  believe  that  international 
comradeship  will  add  something  to  the 
(significance  of  the  affair. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  quality 
t>  fthe  orchestra,  called  from  the  whole 
of  musical  Italy.  But  the  quality  of 
the  orchestra  did  not  add  much  to  the 
distinction  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a large 
body,  but  it  was  not  notable  for  full- 
ness, richness  nor  body  of  tone,  as  it 
sounded  last  evening.  It  is  true  that 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  does  not 
yield  the  best  acoustical  results  to  or- 
chestra* playing  on  its  stage,  even  when 
the  stage  is  built  out  over  the  orchestra 
pit,  as  it  was  for  this  concert.  But 
other  orchestras  in  the  same  position 
have  sounded  better  than  this  one  last 
evening.  The  strings  seemed  to  lack 
not  only  brilliancy  but  amptitude  and 
solidity.  Nor  were  there  unusual  ex- 
cellences at  once  apparent  In  most  of 
the  word,  wind  and  brass,  though  there 
were  passages  in  which  they  did  them- 
gelves  credit. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Instead  of  a symphony,  Mr.  BodanzUy 
put  on  the  program  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra's  concert  yesterday 
what  weighed  quite  as  much  as  a sym- 
phony, took  as'  much  time  and  in  parts 
sounded  louder  than  most  symphontes- 
Strauss's  symphonic  poem,  “ Eln  Hel- 
denleben."  The  orchestra  also  played 
the  overture  to  Mozart’s  opera  of  " The 
Magic  Flute."  Fritz  Krelsler  was 
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Orchestra  a Good  One. 

That  Mr.  Toscanini,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions in  the  musical  world  of  the  I the  soloisYand  played  Mendelssohn’s  vio- 
United  States  would  come  across  the  i lin  concerto. 

western  ocean  with  an  incompetent  or-  He  played  it  as  a piece  of  music  for 
rhpstra  was  of  course,  out  of  the  rugs-  I vhich  lie  entertained  regard, 

c“*  % » » i «.  SiSS.  i sea 

nrrjKsiveness  that  he  could  find  in  it;  not 


tion. 


Derfunetorilyi  a.-  one  wearied  with  man.. 
repetitions,  and  still  less  dlsdamfullyvas 
one  who  looked  down  upon  It,  bcin*  tn^ 
product  merely  of  a Mendefbohn  He 
did  not  need  even  fair  George  9{'ov,c,  ” 

" less  than  twenty  words.  whlch  the 
program  notes  quoted,  to  explain  wltn 
exquisite  neatness  why  Mendelssohns 

music  is what  it  bs."  He  played  the 

concerto  almost  as  If  he  had  not  Yea  _ 
the  program  note,  without  a.  sneer.  Fer 
haps  he  thought  of  the  difficulty  he  and 
htsP  fellows  have  so  long  experienced  in 
finding  better  concertos  to  take  its 
Jn  the  repertory : of  how  many  hopeful 
aspirants  for  that  place  have  withered 
and  died  and  been  cast  Put- . } 

events,  it  was  a performance  of  beautiful 
Warmth  and  sincerity  that  made  of  the 
music  all  there  is  in  it.  The  aecompan  - 
ment,  however,  was  not  quite  so  <:°nscl 
entlous;  it  was  not  very  finished  and  in 
the  first  movement  lagged  incessantly  a 
little  behind  Mr.  Kreisler’s  rapid  tempo. 

It  Is  some  time  since  Strauss  s tone 
poem  has  been  heard  here,  and  perhaps  ■ 

It  never  had  a performance  so  perfectly 
clear  and  well  articulated,,  so  sonorous  , 
so  variously  colored,  showing  so  plainly 
Its  innumerable  strands.  It  seemed  be- 
wildering twenty  years  ago  when  it  was 
played  here  for  the  first  time;  probably 
Tt  was.  in  the  performance  that  Dmil 
Paur  conducted  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  that  time.  Performances  have 
Improved  since  then — of  such  things,  at 
least;  and  insight  into  Strauss,  his 
methods  and  his  products  has  also  been 
Improved  by  familiarity.  With  the  help 
of  Mr.  Gilman's  admirable  program 
notes  nobody  need  nave  remained  in 
ignorance  of  what  Strauss  intended  to 
portray  in  this  piece.  It  was  a wonder- 
fully effective  as  well  a.s  a wonderfully 
clear  performance.  The  musical  quality 
of  the  work  as  well  as  its  anecdotic 
power  was  swept  into  the  listener's  con- 
sciousness. 

But  was  there  also  swept  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
this  music,  though  now  only  just  of  age, 

Is  already  betraying  traces  of  age?  Mr. 
Gilman  in  his  notes  justly  calls  Mr. 
Huneker  " azygous  ” fdr  his  early  reac- 
tions to  Strauss.  Were  any  azygous 
enough  yesterday  to  ask  themselves, 
"does  this  now  sound  old-fashioned”? 
Was  there  any  lurking  suspicion  that  it 
Is  more  a.  marvellously  skillful,  dex- 
terous. ingenious,  unfaltering  rearrange- 
ment of  ideas  and  material  already  at 
band  than  a new  creation? 

Mozart's  overture-  • was  • • brilliantly 
played  at  a great  speed,  with  insistent 
accentuation.  .... 

Woman’s  Press  Club  Recital. 

A heuefit  entertainment  was  given  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  afte- - 
uoon  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women  si 
IVess  Club,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  maintaining  a scholarship  for  student  . 
journalists  at  Columbia  and  to  create 
a provident  fund  for  the  assistance  of; 
aged  or  needy  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion’. , , - , . „ . I 

The  program  included  many  prominent 
artists  and  was  enjoyed  by  a good-sized 
a'lidisiiWis,  .Among  tno  artists  \^ho  ftp* 
peered  were  Evelyn  Sc-otney.  lyric  so-  , 
prano,  Metropolitan  Opera  Company; 
Grace  Bradley,  contralto.  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company:  Rai’aelo  Diaz,  leading 
tenor.  Metropolitan  Opera  Company; 
Elia  Palma,  baritone,  grand  opera;  Oli- 
ver Denton,  concert  pianist. 

Virginia  Maurct  gave  an  interesting 
program  of  dances  at  Carnegie  Hall  ,ast 
night,  with  Erno  Rappe  conducting  jhe 
orchestra.  Michel  Fokiae.  of  Russian 
ballet  fame,  whose  name  is  wed  known 

in  the  choral  world,  assisted  Miss  Maurot 
in  the  -choreography.  Miss  Mauret  made 
her  American  debut  auspiciously,  inter- 
preting the  music  with  real  ability  and 
charm. 


Ernesto  Berumen  Heard 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

Ernesto  Berumen  gave  a piano 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  program  included  a cha- 

I conne  by  Handel,  a minuet  by  Haydn, 

I Gluck-Freidmann’s  “Ballet  of  the 
I Happy  Spirits,”  Brahms’s  Rhapsody  in 
1 e flat;  "Nenia,”  by  Sgambati;  Gran- 
i ados’s  “Allegro  de  Concert,”  Faure  s 
Berceuse,  arranged  by  Cortot;  a 
Theme  and  Variations  by  Chevnlard  j 
I Palmgren’s  "A  Night  in  May”;  Do- 
nhanyi’s  Rhapsody,  and  Lizst  s O, 
Quand  je  Dors,”  transcribed  by  Adolt 
Brune,  and  the  “Mephisto  Waltz.’  j 
Mr.  Berumen’s  performance  was  gen- 
erally good.  He  played  with  great  j 
vigor  and  spirit,  sometimes  placing  i 
undue  emphasis  on  fortissimo  passages 
in  the  bass,  but  often  considerble 
lightness  and  delicacy  were  noticeable, 
with  a technical  skill  well  shown  in 
the  Lizst  waltz. 
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Wagners  "Tristan  and  Isolda”  was 
given  for  the  third  tl™6  at  Ul0  Metr0' 
polltan  Opera  House  last  evening. 

Mr.  Sembach  was  again  the  Tristan.  _ 
He  sang  the  part  to  oblige  the  manage- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  abortiy  be- 
fore the  performance  he  had  develop^ 
a cold.  He  delivered  h.s  nmslc  ' « 
evident  difficulty,  but  as  ft  £ow  sh0“ 
cuts  were  made  in  the  long  Intact  he 
was  able  to  carry  hla  ^ougli  t 

the  end.  and  with  much  credit  t°hlms^, 
Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Isolda  rePeat 
her  fine  presentation  of  the  role.  M 
Gordon  was  the  Prangacnc,  Rafaclo  Diaz 
sang  tho  sailor’s  music  in  »lace  of“7 
Bada  and  Mr.  Whltehill  was  the  Ku, 
venal.  An  audience  which  filled  the  au- 
dltorium  followed  the  performance  with 
•Van  and  I 
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Mme.  Van  der  Veer’s  Recital. 

Mine.  Nevada  Van  der  Veer,  mezzo- 
contralto,  gave  a song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  artist  is 
well  known  as  an  oratorio  singer.  Last 
season  she  was  heard-in  her  first  recital 
hero  given  by  herself.  The  programme 
Included  ancient  Christmas  carols,  mod- 
ern French  and  Russian  songs  and  a 
song  heard  for  the  first  time,  entitled 
“Dreaming  Time,’’  by  Strickland,  which 
IS  dedicated  to  Mme.  Van  der  Veer.  The 
songs  were  all  evidently  much  enjoyed 
by  the  largo  audience.  In  her  delivery 
of  them  the  singer  used  her  fine  voiet 
with  skill,  her  diction,  especially  in  Eng- 
lish, was  good  and  her  phrasing  excel- 
lent. A number  especially  effective  was 
Schubert’s  “The  Omnipotence,”  which 
was  sung  with  piano  and  organ  accom- 
paniment. 

“Beggar’s  Opera”  Given. 

“The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  John  Gay's 
famous  work,  which  dates  back  nearly 
a century,  had  its  American  premiere 
at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre  last 
night,  having  been  produced  by  Arthur 
Hopkins.  It  had  previously  had  a long 
run  at  Hammersmith,  near  London,  with 
Arnold  Bennett  and  Nigel  Playfair  as 
the  presiding  geniuses. 

The  noted  English  novelist,  In  fadt, 
together  with  Playfair,  had  steeped 
himself  In  the  work  to  the  extent  of 
tuning  up  some  of  its  scenes  with  mod- 
ern instances.  Frederic  Austin  provid- 
ed additional  music,  and  the  London 
cast  were  brought  here  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mr.  Playfair.  They  in- 
cluded Arthur  Wynn,  Charles  Magrath, 
Percy  Ileming,  Alfred  Heather  and 
Miss  Lena  Maitland. 


tails.  There  was  no  extwSIHW  V-UU..I- 
tion,  but  what  needed  to  be  heard  was 
heard.  The  clyimaxes  were  skilfully  de- 
veloped and  the  reading  of  the  symphony 
in  particular  showed  not  only  a genuine 
affection  for  the  work,  but  a.  considerable 
measure  of  imagination.  It  will  be  in- 
tcresting  to  hear  Mr.  Coates’s  readings 
of  most  familiar  compositions. 

Let  It  be  added  that  the  orchestra 
played  superbly.  The  men  evidently 
liked' the  conductor  and  spared  no  pains 
to  give  him  exactly  what  he  wished. 
Altogether  it  was  an  interesting  concert, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  music 
was  made  in  much  abused  England. 
Rubinstein  once  wrote:  “The  composers 
of  the  reflective  national  style  must  rest 
satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  (often 
adoration)  of  their  own  country,  which 
is  not  to  be  underrated,  as  it  probably 
has  also  its  high  worth  and  great  sfltis- 
] faction.” 
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Walter  Damrqgch  sat  in  a Carnegie 
Hall  box  yesterday  afternoon  and  heard 
the  orchestra  of  the  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  as  It  sounds  to  people  In 
the  auditorium.  And  yet  it  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  because  Albert 
Coates  of  London,  a guest-conductor, 
directed  the  concert  The  historical 
cycle  had  to  be  speeded  up  so  that  Mr. 
Coates  could  present  a programme  of  j 
English  music  before  its  time  and  hasten 
back  to  Britain  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  Cockaigne. 

The  music  which  Mr.  Coates  selected 
as  representative  of  his  country  con- 
sisted of  a suite  for  strings  from  operas 
of  Henry  Purcell,  arranged  by  lire  con- 
ductor, Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  “Enigma"  j 
variations  and  Vaughan  Williams’s 
"London  Symphony.”  The  last  work  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. The  speculative  philosopher  might 
pause  to  ponder  the  problem  of  which 
should  be  accorded  the  position  of  im- 
portance, the  visiting  conductor  or  the 
arriving  symphony.  If  one  could  be  cer- 
tain that  either  had  arrived  to  stay  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine  the  order  of 
precedence. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  was  born  in  1S72 
and  studied  under  Parry,  Stanford,  Max 
Bruch  and  Maurice  Ravel,  has  shown  a 
penchant  for  music  of  places.  He  has 
written  "A  Sea  Symphony,”  three  ‘‘Nor- 
folk Rhapsodies,”  “Harnham  Down” 
and  “Boldrewood.”  Later  than  any  of 
these  is  his  symphonic  impression  of 
London  life.  Four  movements  in  tha  - 
conventional  order  (slow  second  anq 
scherzo  third)  are  used  to  embody  mood 
pictures  of  the  streets,  their  life  and  ' 
the  underlying  spirit  of  all. 

Big  Ben  tolls,  of  course.  The  Thames 
rolls  its  sombre  current  along  just  as  it 
did  In  the  days  ol  Rogue  Riderhood 
and  will  a thousand  years  hence.  The 
Strand  rattles  and  roars  and  cachinates 
with  busy  existence.  Turn  off  a mo- 
ment into  the  quiet  Adelphi.  We  must 
have  a contrasting  passage.  Back  to 
the  Strand  with  riot  and  roar  to  finish 
the  movement. 

Bloomsbury,  melancholy,  shabby,  with 
an  old  fiddler  playing  before  a “pulh” 
gives  us  an  elegiac  second  movement. 
The  Surrey  side,  of  a Saturday  flight, 
makes  a devil-may-care  scherzo!  Lon- 
don as  seen  by  the  man  down  afld  out( 
is  the  last  movement,  but  there  is  a | 
^ short  epilogue  that  hints  at  the  great! 
soul  of  the  metropolis  underneath. 

Mr.  Williams’s  symphony  is  well 
made,  has  character  and  Is  music.  The 
composer  is  no  lyric»Dickens  nor  even 
a Laurence  Hutton,  but  his  symphony 
deserved  a hearing  and  may  have  an- 
other. 'It  was  splendidly  played,  and  for 
this  achievement  the  praise  must  go 
principally  to  Mr.  Coates.  The  orches- 
tra was  a certainty;  the  conductor  an 
unknown  quantity.  In  the  symphony, 
as  in  the  Elgar  work,  he  showed  con- 


New  Griffes  Group  in  Concert. 

The  Griffes  Group,  a new  organization, 
composed  of  Miss  Edna  Thomas,  mezzo 
soprano ; Miss  Olga  Steeb,  pianist,  and 
Sascha  Jacobinoff,  violinist,  gave  a con- 
cert yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

The  three  artists  are  all  Americans, 
known  in  the  concert  field,  and  they 
are  now  banded  together  as  the  Griffes 
Group  to  perpetuate  the  music  and  ideals 
of  the  gifted  young  American  composer. 
Charles  T.  Griffes.  who  died  last  spring. 
At  each  of  their  concerts  one  or  more  of 
Griffes's  works  will  be  heard. 

In  the  list  yesterday  was  a scherzo  for 
piano.  The  ensemble  selections  included  j 
Bizet’s  “Agnes  Dei”  and  a "Slumber 
Song”  by  MacDowell.  In  such  work 
there  was  much  artistic  feeling,  though, 
the  voice  often  over  balanced  in  power 
the  parts  of  the  players.  The  singer's 
solos  included  some  Creole  songs  and  the 
violinist's  Kramer’s  "Old  English  Dance.” 
The  concert  was  given  for  the  Griffes 
Fellowship  at  the  MacDowell  Colony, 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Gives  Costume  Recital. 

“Miss  Bobby”  Besler,  soprano,  gave  a 
costume  recital  of  songs  “for  young  and 
grownup  children”  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Princess  Theatre.  In  a pleasing 
and  varied  list,  Including  negro  songs, 
she  showed  real  talent  for  interpretation 
rather  than  vocal  gifts.  Miss  Adele 
Beattys  was  a charming  accompanist  at 
the  piano.  nranniMMl 

MISS  FARRAR  AND 

GIGLI  SING  ‘TOSCA 

Their  Success  Gives  Opera 
New  Lease  of  Life. 


clusively  that  he  understood  his  duties 

Mr.  Coates  has  a fine  sense  of  or- 
chestral values  and  a strong 'feeling  for 
rhythm.  Phrasing  and  dynamics  means 
much  to  him.  tie  likes  a full  blooded 
fortissimo.  He  got  one  yesterday  that 
burst  a kettle  drum  and  caused  a con- 
siderable break  in  Sid  Edward  Elgar’s 
fourteen  points.  Best  of  all,  Mr.  Coates 
has  artistic  perspactive. 

His  readings  showed  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  proportions  and  a nice  ad- 
justment of -balance  and  expressive  de- 


“Tosca”  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening.  The  cast 
comprised  Miss  Farrar  as  Tosca,  Mr. 
Gigla.  as  Cavaradossi  and  Mr.  Scotti  as 
Scarpia.  The  conductor  W'as  Roberto 
Moranzoni. 

The  Thursday  , evening  subscribers 
heard  the  popular  Puccini  work  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  but  they  .were  not 
with  the  company  of  a numerous  assem- 
bly of  people  who  had  not  subscribed. 
There  is  a long  standing  tradition  that 
Miss  Farrar  is  most  attractive  to  the 
public  when  she  sings  in  “Madama  But- 
terfly,” but  with  the  capable  assistance 
of  the  new  found  Mr.  Gigli  and  of  the 
time  honored  Mr,  Scotti,  sha  has  given 
"Tosca”  a new  lease  of  life. 


the  Bagby  Music  ale 

The  artists  who  appeared 'yester- 
day were  Mme.  Frieda  Hampel,  Bon- 
»»  Molsswltch  and  Jose  Mardones, 


Maurice  Dambois.  ’cellist,  composer 
and  pianist,  appeared  on  a “mixed”  pro- 
gram in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  The 
event,  announced  as  Mr.  Dambois’s 
“only  New  York  recital.”  was  as  far 
from  a recital  as  the  North  Pole  is  from 
the  South,  the  duo-art  piano  occupying 
several  important  positions  on  the  bill. 

The  Duo-art  piano  also  decided  to  dis- 
play its  artistic  temperament  and  “act 
up”  just  when  it  was  supposed  to  re- 
produce a solo  played  by  Rudolph  Gams, 
with  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Dambois.  In 
fact,  it  refused  to  play  this  number  at 
all  and  another  mechanical  tune  was 
substituted. 

Those  who  heard  Mr.  Dambois  iu  his 
’cello  work,  were  left  eagerly  anxious  for 
more,  which  is  a high  compliment  to  his 
ability.  Ilis  own  composition  '‘Baga- 
telle,’’ was  one  of  the  enjoyable  num- 
bers of  the  program. 

'C\*B 

By  James  Gibbons  Huneker  j 


Walter  Damrosch  is  deserving  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  musical  public 
for  his  happy  Idea  in  Introducing’  to 
us  Albert  Coates,  well  known  in  Lon- 
don and  Petrograd  as  a conductor, 
chough  a stranger  here  until  yester- 
day afternoon,  when  he  made  his  ini- 
tial bow  a,t  Carnegie  Hall,  where  he 
led  the  New  York  Symphony  Orcites- 
tra  in  such  brilliant  style  that  there 
la  not  much  fear  as  to  Ms  future  wel- 


| come.  'Pfe  appeared  'in  t he  role  of  a 
[ "guest  conductor,”  and  only  repeated 
in  this  city  his  European  successes. 

He  has  a virile  personality.  He  has 
British  brawn  as  well  as  brains.  He 
has  baton  technique.  He  is  a thor- 
oughly brained  musician,  with  a de- 
nied preference  for  modern  Com- 
posers. Hailing  from  Russia,  born 
there  of  English  parents,  he  has  had 
a complete  cosmopolitan  training  He 
was  conductor  for  a period  at  the 
imperial  Opera,  Petrograd.  That  he 
is  versatile  there  is  no  doubt-  A 
handsome,  soldierly  looking  man  of 
thirty- eight,  his  beat  is  compelling, 
his  movements  more  forceful  than 
graceful,  in  a word,  not  a prlma 
donna  conductor.  He  loves  a healthy 
fortissimo  and  can  manage  a whis- 
pering. A normal  man  of  the  tem- 
herafnent  sanguine,  he  drove  hts 
forces  to  an  vmequlvocal  triumph.  He 
made  the  biggest  sort  of  a “hit”  with 
a large  and  critical  audience,  and  the 
much  harried  conductor  had  to  bow 
(and  bow  and  bow,  wiping  his  -perspir- 
ing brow  all  the  while.  He  had  put 
in  a ton  of  coal,  or  the  muscular 
equivalent  thereof,  not  to  mention  the 
enormous  liberation  of  nervous  en 
ergy.  With  all  his  physique  of  an 
athlete,  he  is  of  the  temperamental 
type,  and  that  means  naked  nerves. 

But  his  fairy  godmother  forgot  to 
endow  him  with  a poetic  soul.  Pie  is 
not  a subtle  interpreter,  yet  by  the 
same  token  we  are  spared  mawkish 
sentimentalism,  the  languishing  Lyd- 
ian move.  To  be  sure,  his  programme 
did  not  demand  the  display  of  much 
poetry.  But  as  we  have  heard  him  In 
opera  and  concert  In  London,  we  need 
not  revise  our  first  impressions.  Yet  we 
doubt  if  he  ever  had  such  a dynamic 
instrument  to  play  upon  as  the  New 
York  Symphony,  our  prize  orchestra 
in  quality.  And  let  it  be  said  that  he 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 
The  band  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
has  not  played  with  such  richness  of 
tone,  elan,  or  with  such  a response  to 
the  conductor’s  intentions  for  many 
a moon,  and  if  this  sounds  like  a slur 
on  the  generosity  of  the  official  con- 
ductor, Mr,  Damrosch,  whose  artistic 
labors  have  brought  the  organization 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  we 
hasten  to  add  that,  after  the  manner 
of  many  other  things  in  life,  a new 
broom  -sweeps  clean.  Twenty  years  of 
Coates  might  result  in  the  .usual  tepid 
or  routine  performances,  He  is  a 
young  man  now  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
career,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  brilliant 
at  forty,  though  not  so  easy  at  sixty. 

The  programme  was  refreshing  in 
*s  noveltv  and  English  from  stem  to 
stern.  Purcell,  a suite  for  strings, 
capitally  arranged  by  Coates  from  the 
dramatic  works  of  England's  greatest 
musical  genius,  .began  the  afternoon, 
and  followed  the  “London  Bvmphony” 
by  Vaughan  Williams,  with  the  ster- 
ling “Enigma”  variations  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar,  as  an  intermezzo.  The 
symphony  is  a serious  contribution  to 
literature.  When  Anton  Ru- 
binstein declared,  probably  in  a mo- 
ment of  pique,  that  only  2 per  cent, 
of  the  British  nation  was  musical,  be 
"ould  not  have  anticipated  the  power 
and  pathos,  the  sei twice,  anil  individ- 
uality of  the  Williams  work.  It  is  a 
series  of  impressionistic  pictures  of 
London  life,  from  the  -gay,  rude  Cock- 
oev  outings,  to  the  oppressive  still- 
ness of  mean  streets,  waterside  tav- 
erns 'and  the  muted  mystery  of  noc- 
•mal  London  a London  more  mod- 
ern and  sin  ster  than  Dickens’s  a 
London  rather  In  the  key  of  Burke’s 
..t  Nivhts."  An  eld  musi- 

cian stands  in  front  of  a “pub,”  in  the 
o-  et  a November  night  in 
some  immemorial  year.  Rene  Pol 
; s rich  viola  has  never  seemed  so 
loone-nt  as  -in  the  se-'e  of  the 
-vetch.  The  scherzo  has  the  London  i 
tang,  the  finale,  the  Hunger  March,  s ! 

- . more  atmospheric  in  1920  than; 
•o  1914.  the  rear  of  the  symphony’s 
birth.  The  best  element  in  the  score  ; 
was  the  frankly  native  coloring,  flow- 
I >ng  tunes  and  a jig — “The  Beggar’s 
j Onera”  quality.  When  the  composer 
| leans  on  Debussv,  Rimsky-Korsa-koff, 
Wagner  or  Richard  Strauss,  his  music 
|iu.AY»omes  pale.  He  is  an  intellectual, 
also  an  emotional,  musician.  A pessi- 
tio  .poet  but  a man  of  volition  and 
artistic'  resource.  The  symphony  was 
much  applauded.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
follow,  its  many  moods  are  so  sincere  | 
and  cunningly  framed  by  the  orehes-  j 
tratlon.  Pew  contemporary  English} 
composers  can  rival  it  in  imagination, 
•ortainiy  Elgar,  perhaps  only  Fritz1; 
Delius  from  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Coates 
conducted  the  composition  most  lov- 
mgly,  though  he  admires  the  percus-  ; 
sion  instruments.  ; 

The  Elgar  Variations  are.  no  longer} 
enigmatic,  even  if  we  may  not  recog- 
nize the  portraits.  But  we  do  recog- 
nize the  Brahms  influence,  which  like 
a shadow  envelops  the  splendidly 
made  music,  even  the  Brahms  of 
transcendental  Paganini  variations, 
variations.  The  virtuosity  of  Mr. 

orchestra  was  superb. 
Altogether  an  enjoyable  afternoon. 
The  same  programme,  with  the 
vital  Albert  Coates,  will  be  presented 
this  evening  in  the  same  hall.  Do  not ! 
miss  it.,  and  if  you  were  among  tae 
audience  yesterday  you  wont.  You 
will  merely  go  again. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Mr.  Albert  Contes  ConduciH. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Xew  York  Sym-  J 
phony  Orcher  tra  In  Carr.cjrie  Hall  yes-  j 
terday  afternoon  Albert  Coate.s,  the  Erg:-  j 
iish  " guest  " conductor,  who  Is  to  di-  ; 
reel  several  concerto  of  the  orchestra,  | 
mode  hia  first  appearance  in  this  coun-  1 
try.  He  comes  with  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  con-  ! 
ductors,  who  has  made  his  name  by  the  ( 
work  lie  lias  done  with  the  London  Sym-  1 
Phony  Orchestra  and  the  London  J’hil-  J 
harmonic  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  di-  j 
rection  of  optia  at  (.  .....  Garden. 

He  is  a young  men  i t imposing  figure,  j 
who  has  other  things  u>  think  of  on  the  I 
conductor  » stand  tnan  plastic  grace  of  j 
motion  or  statuesque  pore.  Ho  disclosed 
immediately  authority,  innate  musical  I 
instinct,  a feeling  lor  style  ,,d  for  the 
finer  graces  i f musical  beamy  as  cx-  j 
pressed  in  orchestral  performance.  He 
is  an  interpreter  and  he  p'ossesses  the  ) 
mastery  of  orchestral  technique  that  on-  | 
ablcs  him  to  achieve  imerpr.  latlon.  u - , 
was  greeted  at  his  appearance  with  ;- 
demonstration  permitting  no  doubt  that  ; 
he  was  a welcome  guest. 

Mr.  Coates  most  appropria  telv  made  I 
his  first  program  entirely  of  'British  L 
music.  It  comprised  a suite  for  string  1 
orchestra  arranged  by  himself  for  move-  ; 
ments  out  of  \arious  dramatic  works  of 
Henry  Purcell.  Elgar's  ” Enigma  " v.e-  - 
1 nations  and  the  " London  ” symphony 
i by  R.  Vaughan  Williams.  Onlv  Elgar  s I 
varii  lions  were  know  n to  tills  public.  . , 
and  the  performance  of  them  was  there- 
fore the  most  immediate  touchstone  of 
Mr.  Coates  s ability  as  a conductor.  It 
may  be  said  truly  that,  though  they  have  ■ 
often  been  heard  in  jxew  York,  li'is  dif- 
ficult to  remember  a pet  for ntanec  that 
made  them  sound  so  beautiful,  so  warm 
arid  glowing ; one  that  so  persistently 
pursued  end  illumined  the  melodic  line,  •! 
v hat  Wagner  meant  by  the  " inel'os  ” ; . 
that  made  the  music  “ -!ng  so  variously  j 
arid  so  expressly ely,  or  that  set  forth 
so  luminously  the  contrasts  ami  com- 
binations of  its  orchestral  colors.  No 
v.  ondbr  that  this  performance  made  a 
deep  impression  and  roused  the  audience!  i 
to  an  enthusiasm  that  seemed  utmost  . ; 
to  perplex  Mr.  Coates. 

The  name  of  Purcell  is  so  much  more 
familiar  than  his  music  to  this  public  ! 

I that  the  suite  was  listened  to  with  | j 
curiosity  as  well  as  interest.  There  v.  as 
■ no  statement  of  what  the  pieces  were;’ 
that  are  assembled  in  it  ; but  they  are  I 
obviously  such  as  filled  important  places 
in  operas  of  the  seventeenth  century  or 
they  arc  pieces  of  incidental 'music  such  : 
j as  Purcell  wrote  for  many  plays.  They  | 
ore  five  In  number,  and  it  is  possible  i 
now  to  disengage  from  their  archaic  I . 
characteristics  a wrongly  individual  ; 
quality  which  is  triumphantly  summed  j 
up  in  the  brief  but  i cry  splendid  largo 
movement  that  (onus  the  coda  of  the  i 
last  allegro  and  the  climax  of  the  whole 
suite. 

Vaughan  lYUliams’s  “ London  ” sym- 
phony had  net  er  bi  n attempted  before  i 
in  this  country,  somewhat  strangely.  I 
for  it  has  made  an  impression  in  Eng-  j 
land.  Nor  is  much-  more  of  his  music  , i 
known  here  than  his  setting  of  the  j j 
verses  “ On  Wenlock  Edge.  ' The  sym-  1 j 
phony  Is  inspired  by  London,  by  Its  ' 
varied  and  vulgar  life,  gay.  picturesque,  ; 
amusing,  squad  d.  pathetic,  fierce ; with 
an  undercurrent,  u.  groundswell  of  i 
tragedy,  by  the  impression  of  different  1 
places  and  quarters,  and  the  Introduc- 
tion and  the  epilogue,  emerges  from  and  ; 
return  to  Father  Thames,  flowing  calm  ; 
and  silent. 

Mr  Coates  has;  interpreted  the  sym-  1 
phony  in  an  elaborate  geographical  and 
sociological  analysis  to  which  he  has 
subjected  It : and  yet  ‘.he  music  speaks 
eloquently  for  itself.  The  sad  and  evqji 
tragic  note  Mr.  Williams  writ,  s in  a 
musical  idiom  of  his  own.  an  individual 
utterance,  foe  and  drastic  in  har- 
monic quality,  a little  severe,  lightened 
by  such  things  as  the  jigging  episode 
of  the  first  movement,  by  hints  of  the 
syncopation  supposed  to  be  dearer  to 
America  than  to  London,  by  the  rowdy 
ehment  unrnistakab]  in  the  Scherzo, 
characterized  so  strongly  by  its  “ os- 
tinato  ” figur  e 

In  the  Lento  movement  there  is  re- 
I markable  power  of  summon1  ns  and 
•■ho  met  ••rising1  the  mood,  vn  lintalning 
I the  atmosphere,  whose  two.  the  Lento 
| and  the  Scherzo,  seemed  the  strongest 
movements  of  the  symphony.  In  the  I 
lust  movement  Mr.  W iliams  has  sought  j 
to  deal  with  the  crueller  aspects  of  Iain-  , 
don.  Tli ere  is  a " Hunger  March  ” of1 
those  whom  the  great  city  grinds  and  j 
crushes ; it- commonplace  theme  In  itself.  | 
and  in  jts  development;  but  ip  common- 
place necessary  for  the  depiction  of  j 
common  things? 

The  symphony  is  not.  on  the  whole.  , v 
pleasing:  it  Is  hardly  beautiful,  but  It  j 
is  arresting  and  deeply  <o!t.  music  of 
no  common  qualiiy.  it  is  not  always, 
perhaps,  scored  with  the  greatest  skill, 
hui  there  arc  many  passages,  including 
the  Imitative  ones — the  concertina,  the  J 
old  musician's  fiddling  tunc,  the  Coster  j 
girls’  dance — that  are  singularly  sue-1  I 
eessful.  The  symphony  Is,  for  one  i 
thing,  too  long.  It  would  gain  in  power 
end  tn  point  by  shortening.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  revised  It  once;  he  would  do  f 
well  to  lay  the  blue  pencil  upon  It  again. 

GRIFFES  GROUP  APPEARS. 


Edna  Thomas,  Aisistcd  by  Violinist 
and  Pianist,  Delights  in  Songs. 

The  Griffes  Group,  under  which  name  ' 
three  young  artists  paid  their  tribute  to  j 
the  memory  of  an  American  composer, 
made  a start  of  interest -and  promise  at  [ 
yesterday's  Aeolian  Hall  matinee. in  the  J 
self-appointed  task  of  singing  and  play-  , 
*'w  music  of  predominantly  native 


flavor,  " and  always  ;IT  lea'fci  otp;  nura- 
ber  of  Charles  T.  Griffes. This  “ one  ” 
work  yesterday  was  a ” Scherzo  " for 
piano,  whhh  Olga  Steeb  gave,  while 
Saseha  Ja<  blnoff  added  “ Old  Eng- 
lish Dane'  for  violin  by  Walter 


the  Brahms  symphony,  but  it  was  one, 
.which  could  not  have  aroused  pomteui 
antagonism  in  the  breast  of  any  ■ x-op  , 
those  who  long  ago  accepted  Buelow  as 
I the  law  and  the  gospel.  Mr.  Coates 


and  pianist  a r.- 
mezzo-sopra.no,  in 
of  Mac  Do  well's 
M.  rx>eff^r*s 
and  four  Creole 


~™  - for 

Kramer,  a York 

? Both  the  \ olinlst 
sisted  Kuna  omas. 

■ a charming  p<  r,  ivmf.p. 

“ Slumber  Son  ” 

*4  Dar.sons  la  (J.p  ie  

and  negro  folk-so.  s from  Miss  Thom- 
as's native  Louisian  It  is  rar 
a lovelier  natural  \ i'-e  in  all 
plications  of  symnatheH  tone 
this  young  singer  displa.  1 
tion  songs  should  be  h 
deed,  they  were 
sung  twice  over 


to  hear 
the  im- 
■olor  than 
; her  planta- 
i again— in- 
yesterda  all  being 
before  in  matinee 


i '■  uici  utrioi  e maur 

house  would  let  the  program  p. ■<  ’^td. 


ns 


THE 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


hi 


I/Ainor.-  del  Tre  Be. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  Mon- 
temezzi's  opera  of  " b'Amore  del  Tie 
lie  " was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon;  an 
opera  that  has  kept  its  place  m the 
* c icrtorv  in  ihe  six  seasons  -.mle  it. 
fir  it  production,  notwithstanding  the  , 
'loss  of  tome  of  the  artists  who  eontrlb-  | 
ufed  much  to  make  its  first  success, 
notably  Mr.  Toscanini,  Miss  Bori  and 
Mr.  Ferrarl-Fontana.  The  work  itself 
j shows  much  vitality,  even  though  it  is 
not  u ianumark  oi  oi.y inalio 
substance.  But  it  Is  the  product  of  a 
I man  with  leal  ideas,  a man wnc . was 
tired  by  the  poignancy  of  his  subject 
and  who  worked  with  a deep  feeling  fo. 

| beauty  and  for  dramatic  expression  In 

^Thereby  he  was  enabled  to  clothe 
I Scm  Bcnelli's  poetically  imaginative 
I poem  with  music  of  surging  passion 


me  law  anu  me  f 

began  tlie  reprise  of  the  first  movemei  t 
at  a very  rapid  tempo,  but  a subsequent 
slackening  of  the  pace  disclosed  an  ar- 
tistic purpose.  He  also  had  the  third 
movement  played  unusually  last  ana 
here  there  was  more  loom  for  question. 

In-  fact  the  movement  did  not  sound 

well.  , , 

But  tlie  other  three,  and  particularly 
the  last,  were  admirably  done.  Mr.  . 
Coates  showed  a fine  feeling  for  the 
character  of  Brahms's  polyphony.  He 
gave  full,  but  not  too  much  value,  to 
the  inner  voices  and  he  laid  stress  on 
certain  harmonic  transitions  which  aie 
sometimes  treated  lightly.  The  reading 
of  the  symphony  as  a whole  was  warm, 
even  enthusiastic,  yet  clear  arid  Si  *n- 
metrical  in  plan.  It  published  eloquently 
Uie  content  of  this  mighty  work.  Did 
not  Buelow  call  it  the  tenth  symphony  . 
No;  it  is  the  first,  the  first  of  a new 
era  in  symphonic  composition,  the  ga  te- 
way to  a new  world  of  expression,  a 
creation,  almost  a revelation,  an  1 at 
precious  gift  of  immortal  genius. 

It  was  e.vident  that  Mr.  ’Coates  cher- 
ished a deep  affection  for  the  art  of 
■ Scriahine.  His  interpretation  of  the 
“Pbeme  de  L'Extase”  aroused  doubts  as 
to  whether  we  ever  before  had  heard 
aright  the  thought  of  this  idealistic  and 
intangible  music.  One  may  say  without 
hesitation  that  it  would  not  have  been 
written  if  "Tristan  und  Isolde”  had  not 
been  written  first.  But  that  is  true  of  | 

I so  much  later  music.  Scriabine  learned  , 

I methods  of  expression  from  Wagner,  but 
, he  adapted  them  to  his  own  needs.  This  i 
poem  is  assuredly  characteristic.  And  it  1 
of  the  modern  type,  blazing  | 


phony  at  night  under  the  direction, 
for  the  last  time  this  season,  of 
Artur  Bodanzky. 

As  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Coates 
were  supplemented  by  those  of  his 
semi-compatriot,  Sergei  Rachmani- 
nZ,  it  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  Aeolian  Ha.ll  could  not  accom- 
mdate  the  crowd  that  sought  to 
gain  entrance.  It  was  difficult  for 
those  who  had  procured  tickets  to 
force  their  way  through  the  throng  ' 
f disappointed  men  and  women  that 
lingered  In  the  lobby. 

And  what  a hullabaloo  of  excite- 
ment at  the  end  of  an  inordinately 
long  programme  that  closed  with 
deafening  sonorities  of  Scrlabine’s 
"Poenie  de  l’Extase!  To  judge 
from  the  noise!  you  would  have  sup- 
posed— had  you  not  been  present  to 
listen  with  discrimination — that  the 
achievements  of  the  afternoon  bad 
been  superlative,  whereas  in  truth 
they  were  very  far  from  that,  the  j 
more  so  because  Rachmaninoff, 
great  pianist  though  he  is,  was  de-l 
cldedly  not  at  his  best  in  Tschai- 1 
kowsky’s  B minor  concerto.  ! 

The  most  disappointing  feautre  of 
the  afternoon  was  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Brahm's  Symphony  No. 

1 in  C minor,  which  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings. Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
recall  any  occasion  on  which  the 
Symphony  Society,  and  excellent 
body  of  musicians,  considered  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  played  in 
a manner  so  untidily  as  it  did  yes- 
terday under  the  ponderously  vehe- 
ment leadership  of  Mr.  Coates. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  say  these 
things,  especially  since  Mr.  Coates 
is  a "guest”  in  this  country.  But 
after  all  we  owe  more  respect  to 
Brahms  than  to  any  of  his  “Interpre- 
ters.” And  I hope  I shall  never 
have  to  hear  his  music  again 


without  an  attempt  to  produce  new  o 
fects,  to  bring  out  meanings  hitherto 
undiscovered.  But  it  was  a perfoiru- j 
ance  that  undertook  to  squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  meaning  out'  of  every  phrase,  , 
a rich  and  full-throated  interpretation  , 
drenched  in  tlie  sumptuously  nch  and 
glowing  tones  of  the  orchestra,  in  wn  c h j 
the  conductor  plainly  rejoiced  and  which 
made  Brahms's  instrumentation,  once 
the  fashion  to  condemn,  seem  more  than 
ever  the  true  and  inevitable  expression 
of  his  musical  ideas. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  previous  concert*, 
the  orchestra  was  made  to  sing:  variously 
and  expressively  and  the  melodic  line 
was  as  golden  thread  unbroken.  In  the 
matter  of  tempo  Mr.  Coates  took  a free- 
dom In  broadening  and  dwelling  upon 
significant  phrases  and  figures  that  was  ; 
sometimes  unaccustomed  to  his  listeners; 
but  that  justified  itself  by  the  issue.  J 
H.  was  a performance  that  deeply'  ivn-  , 
pressed  the  audience,  which  was  roused  | 
by  it  to  much  enthusiasm.  ; 

It  is  not  long  since  Seria  bin's  " Poeme  5 
d'Ecstase”  was  heard  here  from  the  \ 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Coates  ., 
is  a fervent  believer  in  the  work  and  j| 
in  its  composer,  as  he  has  attested  in 


l/l  its  u l . , — . 

tn  extended  note  of  appreciation  printed 


In  the  program ; and  in  which  lie  < x-  j 
plains  the  cosmical  significance  the  com-  ; 
poser  attached  to  it.  and  especially  the 
••  lane  of  light”  that  is  supposed  to  ap 
pear  in  it.  Mr.  Coates's  fervent  belief) 
was  further  attested  by  the  tremendous 
v-al  and  devotion  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  composition:  than  which  no1  lung 
more,  we  are  fain  to  believe,  could  be 

done  in  its  glorification. 

Rut  with  every  willingness  to  tol.ow 
Mr.  Coates  and  Scriabin,  there  could 
not  be  found  in  the  music  any  loftiei 
?&niflcw?ce  than  before.  This  Uotemp' 
a i sublimity  is  as  the  attempt  of  a man 
in  raise  himself  by  his  boot  straps,  be- 

Ire  composer  bad  so  little  to  sa 


an™  n to  ns  1 ty  t ha  t raises, it  toaMSiier 

I Tre^Pe  willed Um  bodot 

I and  the  music  stand  on  an , equal 
I -i  ri ' ’i : c nlane  and  it  may  be  said  that 
'both  poet  unit  musician  were  fortunate 
in  this  collaboration.  gin. 

The  performance  yesterday  v,  as  sin 
L-ninrlv  fine-  it  was  one  of  the  mgn 
I Britts  in  the  season  now  one-third  fin- 

istd-of  -ck^t0H,1thethperfoC^anceS  “ol 
Irix^years  ago-  Vo  Mr.  Moranzom  were 
due  \hc  energy  and  d|a^‘t,^aazatlon 
I ofrthe  splendid  orchestral 
i&Ae^eT ^tl/exc^and  put* 

few.  r 

I self . tortured  by  the  spirit  of  th^piime. 

I some  of  ibe  finest  results  they  - n j 

- ' flint  in  the  great  scene  of  the  ssu 

■ act  And  her  singing  of  the  music  was 
Hof  a beauty  of  a thrilling  powei,  o J 
» , !,... m'ltlc  significance  that,  it  can  tiu. 

■ be3 sold,  have  never  been  heard  here 

12*  ‘‘“xt  ‘was  bsf°not able  achievement  j one 
K that  will  not  only  add  suhstantUlly  o 
i:  Miss  Easton's  fine  reputation,  but  will 
H also  be  of  inestimably  service  to  j 

I ^ W.“  A v it  o'  was  a capital  and  I 

pea  ranee,  fo.  Ml.  ^"in  the  utmost 
F respects  a \\^nevJce  and  his  singing 

B f °«*  'ilbato  was  heard  in  ids  old  part 

■ n^nhln  ^r^nt 

|liS  eto  cal  upon  ills  upper  tones 
I The ®M anf reio  of*  Mr.  Mardones  at  sev- 
1 [Iral  crucial  points  showed  tne  touch  of 

I tVvflerPtheeopcra  there  was  a Perform- 
ance of  !l  Carillon  Magico.”  most  use- 
H - ful  of  ballets.  



I ^ 3 

at  tlie 


is  music  - — --  - . 

wid  brioved  friend!  Mr.  Rachmaninov  : detail.  His  tempo  considered  as  a 

showed  a fine  feeling  for  the  music  of  whole  were  not  objectionable,  though 
hi-  famous  countryman.  His  technic  j he  took  the  allegretto  unusually  fast 

was  not  always  impeccable,  but  hi  and  began  the  andante  too  slowly  (a 

played  like  an  artist  of  wide  sympathies 


and  sincere  emotion.  The  accompani- 
mint  was  good.  Mr.  Coates  evidently 
knew  the  concerto  well  and  directed  with 
confidence  and  authority.  The  entire 
concert  was  intensely  interesting  and 


without  doubt  when  Mr.  Ogates  returns 
| to  London  lie  will  carry  with  him  mem- 


ories of  a notable  afternoon. 


Spsaiisli  Violinist  Flenses. 

The  Spanish  violinist,  Joan  Maucn, 
who  gave  his  first  recital  here  earlier 
in  the  season,  appeared  as  the  soloist  at 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  Pablo  Casals. 


the  Spanish  'cellist,  was  to  have  been 
the  solist,  but  his  arrival  from  Spain  j t 
(has  been  delayed.  Mr.  Manen  played  j 
Lalo’s  "Symplionie  Espagnol."  His  pci-  U 
forma  nee  had  a lovely,  pure  tone,  sym-  . a 
pathetic  feeling'  and  rhythmic  beauty  to  j I 
commend  it.  In  style  there  were  ole-  j 
gance  and  finish  rather  than  great  bnl- 
Haney.  Tlie  scherzo  and  andante  were 
given  with  rare  grace  and  delicacy.  The  , 
number  was  warmly  received.  Mr. 
Stransky  and  the  orchestra^  gave  fine 
performances  of  Dvorak’s  “New  Vv  orld 


iXll'A  mv.  - 

mistake  he  himself  soon  realized, 
whipping  up  the  pace),  though  he 
over-emphasized  some  of  his  modifi- 
cations of  movement. 

But  It  must  be  set  on  record  that 
he  did  not  succeed  in  making  hls 
men  play  well.  Not  a single  pian- 
issimo did  I hear  and  rarely  even  a 
piano,  the  dynamic  scale  in  general 
ranging  in  general  from  a mezzo- 
forte  to  a fortissimo.  All  of  the  rapid 
passages,  whether  eighth  notes,  six- 
teenths or  thirty-seconds,  were 
smudged  by  the  head  strings.  The 
attack  often  was  linaccurate,  the 
rhythm  wobbly.  And  many  details 
of  expression,  speci?callv  given  in 
the  score,  never  came  to  a hearing, 
l while  others  not  sanctioned  by 
( Brahms  were  brought  conspicuously 
I Into  the  foreground. 

V Perhaps  RachmaninoZ  had  heard 
the  symphony.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
lie  played  the  concerto  as  if  he  were 
anxious  to  ?nish  an  unpleasant  task, 
hurrying'  Ills  tempi  vertiginously  at 
times.  Undaunted,  Mr.  Coates  tried 
to  keep  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment well  in  the  foreground.  And 
■ there  were  some  serious  disturb- 


; 


j . 'music,  so  few  medical  ideas  to  T 
PUI  It  is  mostly  based  on  one  very  |) 

brief  phrase  of  chromatic  anticipation.., 
and  suspensions  reiterated  at  intolerable  ,j 
length,  iuiu  with  intolerable  emphasis  j 
and  insistence  on  chords  oi  the  Nth  I 

^ "aim" he  composer's  resources  of  orenes-  • 
tial  ingenuities  and.  refinement*  are  } 
voished  on  the  music;  and  tlie  P--e  » 
long  enough  to  exhaust  every  one  h i 
had  Mid  the  total  outcome  of  it  ah  j 
seems  latle  more  than  the  Phrsu.t  and 
tortuous  involution  of  1 

f io m the  Bacchanale  of  the  r-ar,s  ver 
slon  of  " Tannhauser.”  Aj  wm  *^teux  a 
t his  columnc  concerning'  Mi  • Monteux  - 
performance  .the  composition  bears  e 
hr  out  signs  of  aging  since  its  fust  pro- 
ductoiiik  here.  If  it  ever  .seemed  diffi- 
cult or  abstruse,  oil  no  longer  seems  sm 
Yesterday  It  offered  enougn  to  admin 
In  the  proselytotng  zeal  and  persuasive- 
ness of  Mr.  Cotoates  s performance, 
there  was  not  much  more. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  playing  Of  t 

concerto  was  masterly  ; technically  fulls  , 
equal  to  its  exacting  demands  and  bifi- 
limit  nfc  fn )•  as  they  went,  but  not  nc 
vend,  to  the  exploiting  of  brilliancy  for 
its  own  sake ; making  no  effort  to  en- 
hance the  lush  extravagance  of  ,t  . scull 

merit,  but  setting  forth  all  tj)crei3  ofu. 

The  extraordinary  favor  that 
msntnoff  hss  gained  with  tlie  New  Voi  k 
public  -extraordinary  because  b-  hB 
oained  It  with  so  much  personal  ie  , 
flcence  andd.  f « i 


anceCpf  ’SSMSiSt  ^mdards-J 

was,  Signified  hy  the  warmth  of  his  I 


symphony  and  Strauss’s  “Till 


spiegel."  The  list  closed  with  Berlioz's  j i , 
“Hungarian”  inarch. 

benefit  performance  in  the  interest  j| 


Eulen-  i j ances  In  the  ensemble. 


A beneiu  pm'"—”  . f . 

of  the  Babies’  Hospital^  the^  Cdty  of  j 


New  York  was  given  last  evenm 
the  National  Symphony  Orehestia 
Carnegie  Hall,  Artur  Bodanzky  ^conduct-  , 
in?.  and  Fritz 

audience  was  one  of  the  mo  t 
seen  this  season  at  a Mmday  conceit  at 
Carnegie,  being  composed  chie^5  ® 
Manhattan's  social  leaders,  who  are  also 
interested  in  this  worthy  chant}. 

Of  Mr.  Ivreisler’s  playing  and  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  leadership  and  splendid  or- 
ganization of  musicians  there  is  little 
left  to  be  said. 


uuca  ii*  

The  English  conductor  made  his 
principal  hit  with  the  Scriabine 
music,  but  ;bv  ’main  force,  rather 
than  by  delicacy  of  detail,  clarity 
and  precision.  The  “Poem  of  Ec- 
stacy”  seemed  like  a nightmare  of 
frightfully  excruciating  nervous 
tension. 


Bv  Richard  Aldrich 


was  slgmrien  Dy  inv  :-'Xrnm  I 

roptlon  - and  the  pleasure  gained  from . 
his  playing  by  numerous  enthusiastic  j 

r6TTiere  was  long  protracted  applause  j 
for  Mr.  Coates  at  the  rat  and  a_  large  l 
wreath  was  handed  .up  to  him  It  f 

his  la^t  apocarance  in  New  York  at  tms , 
time;  and  he  will  return  to  England  to- 
morrow for  his  engagements  in  London. 
In  the  three  concerts  that  he  has  con- 1, 
ducted  here  he  has  made  an  mdubita.bR  ! 
in-.nression  as  a conductor  of  unusual 
power  Many  will  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  his  last. 


Albert  Coates’s  Last  Appearance.  , 
Another  enthusiastic  greeting  awaited 
Hr  Albert  Coates’s  appearance  b 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  a,tcrn0°>';Rt:a 
sicians  uieir  *o  was  his  third  concert  with  Sun- 

That  Kreisler  played,  but  thc  first  that  he  playedt'. 
DM  <Iir''(-tc'I.  i,  'sufficient  4.,  o, 

of  the  merit  of  an>  progi am.  pa  Carnegie  Hall  and  raised 

opening  orchestral  number  chosen  the  other  »ct  In  Caiin high. 


i iA 


gain 


Albert  Coates  directed  Ul 

concert  of  the  Symphony  S°c  y 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  aftern^  ^ 
numbers  on  the  TscUaikow- 

s"'“ 

bine's  "Poeme  de,  lExtase. 


for  the  occasion  was  the  Mozart 
lure  to  “The  Marriage  of  1;  iguro.  the 
violin  feature  he  ng  the  M^mklssohn 
Barthold v concerto  m hi  minor,  o]  . 

The" closing  number  was  the  ^nmpoem 
•‘A  Hero’s  Life,  op.  -40.  h.'  Lmliaui 

“'was  the  last  of  the  N stimuli 

Symphony  concerts,  which  M> . Bod  '1 

zky  will  conduct  this  M.ni  ei  hit oie 
vi elding  his  baton  to  \\  m.am  M.  ' -O 
berj:  as  guest  conductor  Un 

months.  i4  ...  • 


Another  Hippodrome  concert  which 
gave  unusual  pleasure  to  the  audience 
in  attendance  there  last  evening 
joint  lirogram  presented  by 

violinist,  and  Alfred  Murov.tch 
piano  virtuoso,  both  of  whom  have  but 


was  the 

Mishe) 


The  pianist  | 


was  the  'distinguished  ^^^50 


was  t The  auai'-u'-t 

Sergei 4Bachr^nt°'noteworthy,  since  it) 
in  certain  rep  conductor.  P>an-  ; 

^riollnist^ ^nd  manager  of  importance 

in  New  York. 

Mr.  Coates 


had  his  own 


reading  oi' 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

OUR  three  great  orchestras  were 
in  the  musical  arena  yester- 
day— the  Philharmonic  Society 
contemporaneously  in  the  afternoon 
with  Walter  Damrosch's  musicians, 
over  whom  Albert  Coates  for  the 


third  time  brandished  his  Anglo- 
-.-.rir.  baton;  the  National  Sym- 


thelr  expectations  correspondingly  high. 

UwJ  clear  that  those  expectation 
met  with  no  disappointment.  ,Th®’® 

Teemed  ..  b.  «»  -»«*>  “* 

aimoephere  od  we.u.l.ti 

Coates  and  tb.  orehestia  ' « 
up  to  a high  Pitch  of  exultation  and  e 
,hl„,.Fm  jt  made  Itself  manifest  in  the 

**1 

me  pcs  c^riabin's  “Poeme  d Ec- 

svmphony  and  Scrlabm  s i w 
srase”  for  the  orchestra  ana  tsclmiho 
(«y'8  first  piano  concerto.  Played  b. 

mi, thU  Si 


M 


lateiv  established  themseives  among  the  | 

lised  to  appear,  hut  ^as  pi-etente 
doing  so  on  acoom*  ol  SOme 

change  resulted  in  the  ^tun^  ^ ppc_ 
monev  the  box  omte,  i .;n(T  on 

ent  those  in  attendance  from  hating  an 
was  to  have  occupied,  and  ' 1 tbc 

jsst. 

are  aluay.  m e • > j spontaneous. 

h!![haartisis  being  "liberal  and  graciom 
in  their  vespoj^  to  ^ue^'brillianc.' 
tone 

ahTI™”favoroblo 1 Imprwi^n  wattd  by 

Mirovitch  m.  Urn  occasimi  of  h.s  metro 

,V  the  beauty  of  his  touch  and  he  tons, 
:,du\’s 'first  numhei'.Jhe  llaomlcl-Stradcl 


an!' 


uhi 


;i  u roiierrtn  in  < r nvfnor.  was  rj< 

iil>  n line  observance  of  eluHigitic 
ioixIs  ami  a dynamic  crashing  of  chords 
in  tlio  ('liopin  Sonala  in  B flat 
tmor,  tlio  epitome  of  delicacy  in  fonai 
hading  mm  developed.  A SSehubert- 
and  I.iszt  group  completed  the 
jliroviteli  numbers. 

1 IMast.ro  played  suite  in  A minor  by 
Iinding  and  works  of  Tschaikowsky, 
Irahnis,  Paganini  and  Wilmawsko. 

1ADAME  PERALTA 

Emmy  I.estinn.  being  the  lust  member 
f the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  to 
>in  the  list  of  indisposed,  her  place  was 
akeu  at  the  Sunday  Metropolitan  eon* * 
ert  last  evening  by  Mine.  Frances  Per- 
du, who  sang  the  role  of  Santuzza  in 
ic  concert  arrangement  of  “Cavalleria 
usticana."  While  her  voice  has  yot 
ihtained  the  rounded  richness  of  the 
iestinn  tones,  she  read  the  score  with 
een  understanding  and  in  a thoroughly 
itisf  uctory  manner. 

Among  the  artists  who  gave  delight  to 
he  large  audience  with  arias  from  vari- 
ous operas  were:  Hosa  Ponselle,  Marion 

l elvti.  Morgan  Kingston.  Jose  Alardones, 
Ben  a mo  Gigli,  Flora  I'erini  au(|  Gicu- 
eppe  Danise. 

Luiseppe  Bamboschek  conducted  the 
irchestru. 


/• 


Awv- 


/ / ? 1- 


/ 


Philharmonic  Plays  Mahler 

Conductor's  come  and  conductors 
to,  but  the  Philharmonic  goes  on  for- 
iver.  At  any  rate,  it  has  gone  on 
iver  since  1841.  The  concert  given 
ast  Friday  afternoon  was  its  1458th, 
>f  the'  seventy-ninth  season.  And  the 
rest  thing  about  it  is  that  while  there 
lavo  been  times  when  this  orchestra 
flayed  to  partly  empty  benches,  to- 
'.ay  it  nearly  always  has  capacity 
ludicnces — a remarkable  fact  in  view 
f the  avalanche  of  concerts  by  home 
ind  visiting  orchestras  which  is  over-  j 
yhelming  New  York  this  winter. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  known  to 
ill:  the  excellence  of  the  orchestra, 
the  magnetic  qualities  of  its  conduc- 
tor, Josef  Stransky,  and  his  un- 
equalled programmes,  which  cover 
livery  kind  of  music — the  sensational, 

She  cerebral,  and,  particularly,  the  emo- 
ional.  Under  Josef  Stransky  the 

f Philharmonic  subscriptions  have  dou- 
>led;  they  now  exceed  $100,000,  a gain 
tot  $20,000  over  last  year.  Fritz  ICreis- 
ler's  career  tells  the  same  story  as 
the  Philharmonic  under  Stransky;  it 
broves  that  it  pays  to  give  people 
what  they  want  to  hear:  emotional 
jnusic ; and  as  heart  music  happens  to 
be  the  best  there  is,  there  are  reasons 
for  congratulations  all  round. 

I Stransky’s  Friday  programme  did 
jnot  give  him  much  chance  to  show 
the  emotionalism  which  has  made  him 
feo  great  a drawing  card  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic, except  in  its  last  piece,  the 
"’Tannhauser”  overture.  Mendels- 
sohn's “Fingal’s  Cave”  is  placid,  me- 
lodious, and  unexciting,  and  Henry 
Hadley’s  long-drawn-out  and  medi- 
iocre  ‘‘Culprit  Fay”  was  of  course  con- 
ducted by  the  composer, 
i The  feature  of  the  afternoon  was 


Mahler’s  first  symphony.  Mahler  him- 
self led  this  work  when  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
It  did  not  start  a Mahler  cult:  nor  is 
a Mahler  cult  likely  to  follow  this 
,r.ew  hearing  of  it  under  Stransky. 
Mahler  wrote  to  him  in  1898  that  he 
had  shown  ‘‘the  most  penetrating  and 
complete  understanding”  of  his  sym-  ; 
phony,  so  we  may  consider  Stransky’s 
reading  of  it  authoritative.  It  cer- 
tainly had  a fine  vitality  and  one  could 
not  but  admire  some  of  the  details. 
But  the  work  as  a whole  is  spoiled  by 
the  asinine  and  suicidal  German  cus- 
tom of  developmental  padding,  pad- 
ding, and  more  padding,  so  as  to  make 
the  darned  thing  last  the  regulation 
hour. 

There  is  no  programme  to  this  sym- 
phony, but  Air.  Humiston  recalls  that 
Mahler  once  gave  a title  to  the 
scherzo:  “The  animals  of  the  forest 
bury  the  hunter.”  A fine  subject  for  a 
cartoon  in  Life,  but  rather  hard  to 
turn  into  music. 

TVWsj*  /f  z / 

Coates  Conducts  Again 

What  with  his  operatic  and  concert 
engagements  in  London,  Albert  Coates, 
the  Engllsh-Russian  or  Russian-Eng- 
lish  conductor,  had  time  for  only  a 
flying  visit  to  New  York.  He  returns 
by  steamer  on  Tuesday,  after  conduct- 
ing thrte  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  within  less  than 
a week.  His  visit  has  been  like  a 
whirlwind,  stirring  up  things  consid- 
erably and  making  the  splendid  or- 
chestra placed  at  his  disposal  do  its 
durndest. 

His  final  conceit,  yesterday  after- 
noon, began  with  Brahms's  first  sym- 
phony. One  wonders  why  conductors 
specially  favor  that  work.  With  it 
Stokowsky  and  Galbrilowitsch  intro- 
duced the  Philadelphia  and  Detroit 
Orchestras  in  New  York,  and  now 
Coates  has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his 
j first  non-Britisth  programme.  It  is  not 
a work  which  displays  an  orchestra’s 
I brilliance  or  richness  of  coloring  to 
I best  advantage.  Perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  predilection  is,  that  it  enables 

1 - - J 


a condiicFSFTo' di^lS^TfMIfffBerable  in- 
dividuality of  interpretation. 

Certainly  the  “readings”  of  this 
scoro  vary  -widely,  Mr.  Coates’s  is 
half  way  between  that  of  the  time- 
heaters,  who  want  nothing  hut  the 
notes  a.s  printed,  and  those  who  try  to 
make  the  symphony — especially  in  the 
last  movement — sound  as  if  Wagner 
or  Tchaikovsky  had  composed  it. 
More  than  other  conductors,  he  ap- 
plied, in  the  first  movement,  Wagner’s  I 
principle  of  suiting  the  tempo  to  the  | 
momentary  message  of  the  music,  with  1 
the  aid  of  retards.  His  reading  of  tire 
andante  was  conventional,  while  the 
allegretto,  taken  faster  than  is  cus- 
tomary, fell  rather  flat.  It  was  in 
the  superb  finale  that  he  made  his 
finest  effects,  which  aroused  the  au- 
dience to  a frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  Yet 
it  must  be  said  that  Gabrilowitsch, 
with  his  Detroit  Orchestra  made  this 
brass  episode  and  its  Beetliovenish 
sequel  more  thrilling  than  the  Eng- 
lish conductor  did  with  the  New  York 
Symphony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the 
exception  of  this  fourth  'movement 
and  the  first  movement  of  the  Tchai- 
1 kovsky  concerto  (of  which,  with 
j Rachmaninoff  at  the  piano,  a splendid- 
ly virile  performance  was  g'iVenJ,  Mr. 
Coates  did  not  give  New  Yorkers  a 
chance  to  hear  him  in  emotional  music. 
All  the  works  on  his  British  pro- 
gramme were  cerebral — well  written 
but  unemotional — and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  greater  part  of  Brahms’s  first. 
And  for  his  final  piece  he  had  Scria- 
bin's “Poem  of  Ecstasy,”  which  is  as 
coldly  intellectual  as  Henry  James’s 
later  prose,  but  without  that  novelist’s 
genius.  The  best  performance  of  such 
music  in  the  world — and  Mr.  Coates’s 
may  have  been  that — cannot-^llsguise 
that  patent  fact.  Noise  and  musico- 
theosophic  subtlety  will  never  take  th( 
place  of  melody  and  inspiration.  Then 
is  more  music  and  genius  in  Foster’,- 
“Old  Folks  at  Home”  than  in  a dozer 
of  these  “Poems  of  Ecstasy.” 

Loved  by  Three  Kings 

iLoved  by  three  kings,  and  by  the 
(nolle  audience,  too,  was  Florence 
Jaslon  when  she  appeared  at  the 
(etropolitan  Opera  House  on  Satur- 
P-y  afternoon  for  the  first  time  as 
bora  in  Montemezzi's*  impassioned 
per  a,  “L’Amore  dei  tre  Re.”  To  be 
pre,  the  conduct  of  the  old  king, 
(rchibaldo,  reminded  one  of  “’Twas 
jU  very  well  to  dissemble  your 
jve,  but  why  did  you  kick  me 
pwn  stairs?”  In  fact,  it  was  much 
|orse  than  that;  he  strangles  net 
ihen  he  suspects  her  of  not  being ; 
jiithful  to  his  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  ! 
lost  exciting  and  harrowing  scenes  I 
J all  operatic  literature,  and  Mr.  ! 
(iardones,  who  sang  the  old  King’s  1 
fart  far  better  than  Mf„  Didur  has  I 
Un8n  j*"  , .in  . recent  years,  almost 

Siualled  liim  in  his  fierce  portrayal  of  | 
ie  part,  making  a fine  picture  of ' 
wage  despair  as  he  carried  her  life- 
fmulder^  hanging  limP1y  from  his 

. ’ ■ Amato  appeared  again  in  his 

?d  part  of  Manfredo,  being  in  good 
(CiCal  form,  and  Mr.  Gigli’s  splendid 
urging  of  the  lover’s  (Avito’s)  part 
|a>uld  have  been  the  sensation  of  the 

Irnoon  had  not  Aline.  Easton's 
•a  been  even  more  thrilling.  Mon- 
ezzi  certainy  knows  how  to  write 
the  voice,  and  these  two  consum- 
° artists  made  the  most  of  their 
s;  Lucrezia  Bori,  the  alluring 
nish  prima  donna,  made  this  opera 
ous.  Caruso  has  appeared  in  it, 
yet  Saturday’s  performance  of  it 
more  impassioned  and  enjoyable 
(han  any  of  its  predecessm 
, Mine.  Easton’s  voice,  while  quite  as 
beautiful  in  quality  as  Bori's,  is  more 
btense,  emotional,  and  dramatic.  She 
Bad  at  her  command  all  the  pathos 
|alled  for  by  this  tragic  part,  while 
ser  personal  beauty  and  queenly  bear- 
ng  enhanced  the  charm  of  her  heart- 
elt  vocal  outpourings.  A great  artist, 
i,  second  Nordica,  is  Florence  Easton, 
leldom  has  the  press  been  so  united 
n its  exalted  praise  of  a singer.  As  I 
tezzia  in  “Oberon,”  as  Kundry,  as1 
solde  (in  Brooklyn),  as  Carmen,  as! 
-a.  Juive,  as  Helen  in  “Mefistofele,” . 
md  now  as  Fiora,  she  has  enchanted 
ter  admirers  this  season.  It  is  to  be 
toped  she  will  be  heard  at  the  Metro- 
)Olltan  also  as  Isolde;  and  why  not 
evlve  Liszt’s  Saint  Elizabeth,  which 
vas  her  first  sensational  success? 

(Montemezzi’s  opera  itself  reminds , 
no  tot  another  opera  of  which  W.  J.  1 
I'/tfiderson  wrote  that  “under  cover  of 
/&rkness  the  composer  stolo  the  love  i 
Suet  from  ‘Tristan  and  Isolde.’  ” Mon-  ; 
Bmezzi  was  certainly  drunk  with 
Wagner's  intoxicating  music  when  he 
rote  this  score;  yet  when  the  opera  , 
i sung  as  it  was  on  this  occasion  and  i 
flayed  orchestrally  in  the  impassioned  , 
style  Mr.  Moranzoni  had  at  his  com- 
mand, it  seems  original;  and  it  cer-  * 
Inly  is  highly  dramatic. 


During  his  stay  in  Russia  Mr.  Coates 
summered  and  wintered  with  Scriabin. 
Ihe  composer  told  him  his  secrets,  re- 
vealed  his  personality,  disclosed  his 
aims  and  ambitions.  In  an  interesting 
. note  in  the  program  the  conductor 


says  of  the  Russian  composer: 

“His  great  aim  in  life,  both  in  his 
music  and  in  everything-  else  that  he 
did,  was  to  give  people  a wider,  a 
higher  vision,  or,  as  he  himself  put  it, 
‘to  carry  people  with  him  up  to  the 
heights’  (he  said  it  entirely  without 
conceit).  He  believed  that,  the  human 
race  having  become  degenerate,  it  was 
the  duty  of  each  generation  so  to  live 
and,  above  all,  so  to  work  that  the  next 
generation  should  be  a better  and  a 
higher  one.  He  believed  profoundly 
that  some  day  a wonderful  new  genera- 
tion "i  human  beings  would  be  born 
into  the  world,  that  a great  regenera- 
tion of  mankind  woum  come  to  pass. 
He  considered  it  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  one,  each  in  his  own  way  and  ac- 
cording- to  his  gifts,  to  work  toward 
this  g:  al  of  a regeneration  of  mankind, 
and  he  believed  in  all  sincerity  and  m 
all  humility  that  it  was  his  own  duty 
as  a musician  and  a composer  not  only 
to  influence  the  minds  of  his  listeners, 
but  no  to  uplift  them  and  carry  them 
away  that  they  should  forget  for  the 
t;>s  t i small,'  everyday  things  of  life, 
and.  like  l.is  human  being  in  the  ‘Poem 
of  Ecstasy,’  stand  for  a space  on  the 
mountain  tops  bathed  in  the  shining 
splendor  of  things  eternal. 

"To/  those  who  know  Russia  yzell 
Scrm bin  was  a true,  son  of  his  country, 
that  land  of  extraordinary  contrasts, 
of  twilight  and  vivid  color,  of  Eastern 
mvsticism  and  Western  cleverness, 
luxurious  culture,  of  fervent  religious 
feeling  and  intense  love  of  beauty.”  . 
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Verdi’3  “Don  Carlos”  revealed  its  i 
hitherto  unknown  values  to  the  Monday  ] 
subscribers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  The  performance 
jwas  observed  with  considerable  interest, 
(but  without  any  evidences  of  enthusi- 
astic approbation.  The  listners  doubt- 
less failed  to  discover  any  of  those  re- 
markable foreshadowing  of  Verdi’s  later 
style  upon  which  some  of  his  biographers 
expended  so  much  learned  comment. 
Only  to  the  close  student  of  the  score 
do  these  disclose  themselves*  but  not 
in  a measure  to  justify  extravagant 
laundation. 

The  more  sceptical  commentator  will 
be  likely  to  suspect  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  biographers  were  made  after 
“Aida”  had  been  produced  and  with  the  j 
rather  unprofitable  hope  of  accounting  [ 
for  the  peculiar  dullness  and  heaviness  | 
of  this  score.  Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  production  enough  has  already  I 
been  said  to  show  that  a sincere  effort  i 
has  been  made  to  present  the  work  ef- 
fectively. 

The  cast  was  that  heard  at  the  first  j 
performance.  Miss  Ponselle  as  Eliza- ' 
betta,  Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Princess 
Eboli,  Mr.  Martinelli  as  Don  Carlos  and 
Mr.  de  Luca  as  Roderigo , were  the  'chief 
singers.  A special  word  of  praise  is  due 
Mr.  Didur  for  his  admirable  makeup  and 
costume  as  Philip  II.  1-Ie  looks  like  one 
of  the  old  portraits  of  the  Spanish  King. 

• ’ 'C~V'Z  . J' 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


/ 


.Mr.  Toscanini  Conducts  Again. 

Mr.  Toscanini  and  his  orchestra 
moved  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  o Carnegie  Hall,  a 
more  suitable  place  fpr  orchestral  con- 
certs. The  benefit  of  the  change  and 
tlie  advantage  of  the  new  surroundings 
were  immediately  apparent  in  the  per- 
formance—a conceit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Italian  Welfare  League,  at  which 
the  hall  was  filled. 

'the  acoustics  of  Carnegie  Hall  gave 
the  tone  of  the  orchestra  a far  better 
chance  than  it  had  had  at  Mr.  Tos- 
canini's first  concert  in  the  opera  house 
last  week.  The  improvement  was  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  strings,  which 
had  a warmer  and  fuller  quality:  to  a. 
less  degree  in  some  of  the  other  choirs. 
The  subtlities  of  Air.  Toscanini’s 
nuances,  the  balancings  of  tone,  the 
subordinations  and  elucidations  of 
inner  voices,  the  madulaitions  of  dynam- 
ics, the  phrasing,  the  rhythm  and  a 
hundred  tilings,  which  the  orchestra  in- 
terprets with  such  marvellous  fidelity 
in  finish  and  refinement,  were  corre- 
spondingly more  appreciable  and  more 
enjoyable. 

/The  program  was  delightful;  and  espe- 
cially delightful  were  the  three  archaic 
pieces  of  the  sixteenth  century  with 
which  it  began.  The  firstwas  a “ Gagli- 
arda.”  by  Vincenzo  Galilei,  father  of  a 
more  celebrated  son;  the  others  a “ Vil- 
lanella  ’’  and  a " Passo  Mezzo  e Ma- 
sc^arada,”  by  authors  unknown  but  ob- 
viously Italian.  These  had  been  scored 
for  modern  orchestra  by  Ottorino  Respi- 
ghi. whose  name  lias  recently  appeared 
on  orchestral  programs  and  will  again, 
cleverly  and  appropriately.  They  were 
originally  for  the  lute,  and  in  their 
modern  dress  arc  obviously  something 
very  different  from  the  form  in  which 
they  were  composed. 

The  pieces  are  of  contrasting  charac- 
ter; after  the  robust  vivacity  of  the 
" Gagharda  ” came  the  tender  pastoral 
plaintiveness  of  Ihe  “ Villanella.”  more 
archaic  in  style,  and  the  gayety  of  the 

Passo  Mezzo."  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  exquisite  performance  of  these  pieces 
of  such  searching  simplicity,  in  taste 
and  finish,  in  crispness  of  rhythm  and 
perfection  of  phrase.  It  had  the  quality 
of  chamber  music  raised  to  a higher 
power. 


Joseph  Schwartz's  Song  Recital. 

Joseph  Schwartz,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  New  York  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  is  a Russian 
baritone  who  has  had  experience  in' 
Russia  ar.d  also  in  some  of  the  conti- 
nental capitals.  He  was  greeted  by  a. 
large  audience  composed  in  great  mcas- 
ur.e  of  Ills  compatriots.  His  program 
reflected  his  operatic  activities  by  com- 
prising well-known  operatic  selections: 

" Kri  Tu,”  from  Verdi's  “ Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera."  and  " D Provenza  ” from 
his  “ La  Travis  ta.,"  " Promes.ee  dc  mon  j 
ave-nlr  ” from  Massenebi's  " Le  Roi  del 
Lahore  ” and  " Zara  piccola  zitigara  ” 
from  Leoncavallo’s  "Zara.”  Tnese  were, 
preceded  by  a fine  air  by  Handel,  with 
cello  obbligato,  from  one  of  the  Italian 
cantatas  for  single  voice  and  orchestral" 
accompaniment.  ' 

Mr.  Schwartz  has  a baritone  voice  of  ' 
. really  fine  and  somewhat  light  quality, 

' well  equalized  throughout  its  range, 

. which  is  rather  high,  and  in  its  higher 
| tones  verging  almost  upon  a tenor  tim- 
bre. His  technique  is  finished,  his 
) phrasing  artistic  and  his  management 
■ of  breath  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
I achieve  excellent  results  in  this  partic- 
ular. His  singing  was  controlled  by  an 
obviously  musical  feeling.  lie  sang  the 
air  by  Handel  with  breadth  and  dig-  I 
riity ; there  was  significant  expression 
in  Ids  delivery  of  the  two  operatic  airs.  ' 
His  second  group  was  of  Russian  ! 
songs  by  Rachmaninoff,  Goetehaninoff  ! 
and  Tschaikowsky,  which  he  sang,  of  \ 
course,  in  Russian  interestingly  and 
] with  abundant  characterization.  There  j 
was  also  a group  by  Liszt  and  Grieg.  ] 
The  violoncello  obligato  was  commcn- 
l dably  played  by  LajoaShuk  ; so  were  the  • 
j_piano  accompaniments  by  Coenrnad  Bos. 

GRAINGER  AND  LAZARO 
HEAD  BAGBY  CONCERT 


Mme.  Kurz  Sings  Haendel’s 
Aria,  ‘ Sweet  Bird/ 

A Morris  Bagby  began  another  series 
of  musical  mornings  yesterday  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The 
programme  was  furnished  by  Mme.  Sel- 
ma Kurz,  Hipolito  Lazaro,  tenor,  and 
Percy  Grainger,  pianist.  Richard  Hage- 
man  was  the  accompanist.  Mme.  Kurz 
sang,  with  flute  obligato  by  G.  R.  Pos- 
sell,  Haendel’s  aria,  "Sweet  Bird”  ; also 
"My  Darling  Was  so  Fair,”  by  Tau- 
bert.  and  a Chopin  “Nocturne.”  Another 
aria  was  “Ah  Non  Giunge,”  from  Bel- 
lini’s "La  Sonambula.”  Mr.  Lazaro  sang 
arias  from  “L’Africana”  and  "La  Favor- 
ita”  and  some  Spanish  songa  Mr.  Grain- 
ger’s numbers  included  some  of  his  own 
settings  of  Irish  melodies,  also  composi- 
tions by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

Yolanda  Mero.  Pianist.  Plays  Again. 

Yolanda  Mero.  pianist,  gave  another 
matinee  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  be- 
fore an  audience  not  large  but  intelli- 
gently alert  to  hear  unusual  bits  from 
tsivor  1 1«  composers.  Among  these  were 
Beethoven's  sonata  in  D,  Op.  10  ; four  of 
Schumann's  ” Fantasy  Pieces,”  Chopin’s 
larghetto  from  the  F-minor  concerto  and 
his  ” Bolero."  with  the  G-major  pre- 
lude for  encore,  and  Liszt’s  " Funer- 
•Illes  " andFourth  Rhapsody,  followed 
on  recall  by  the  Sixth  Rhapsody  and 
" Llebestraum."  Miss  Mero’s  tone  was 
harsh  In  fortissimo  passages,  but  de- 
lightfully contrasted  in  Liszt’s  D-flat 
atudy,  for  example,  played  " mezza 
voce  ” like  a nocturne. 


| Josef  Fuchs  In  Violin  Recital. 

Josef  Fuchs,  heard  here  in  Nov  ember, 
gave  a Beeond  violin  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hail  last  evening,-  assisted  by  Harry 
Kaufman  at  the  piano  in  Handel's  so-  ,i 
nata  in  E-major  and  Saint  Saens's  con- 
certo No.  3 in  B-minor.  He  also  played  ; 
his  own  arranggement  of  a “ Caprice  ” i! 
by  Kreutzer,  with  other  little  pieces  by  I 
Dirk  Foeh,  Rubin  Goldmark  and  fiamuci 
eterdner,  as  well  as  a rondo  by  Ernst  [ 
on  the  ••  Papageno  ’’  air  from  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute.” 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


In 


The  Beethoven  Association. 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the 

• plans  of  the  Beethoven  Association  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried 
out  In  great  variety  in  the  season's  pro- 
grams, and  indeed  in  each  individual 
program.  Last  night's  concert  of  the 
association  in  Aeolian  Hall  showed  such 
variety.  The  program  began  with  Schu- 
bert’s B flat  trio — for  the  association 
has  found  that  the  time  has  come  to 
go  outside  the  Beethoven  catalogue  for 
its  programs  — delightfully  played  by 
Messrs.  Hugo  Kortschak,  Ernest  Hutch- 
eson and  William  Willeke. 

In  this,  as  in  Beethoven's  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  in  F,  which  later  he 
played  with  Efram  Zimbalist,  also  in 
a performance  of  great  freshness  and 
vigor,  Mr.  Hutcheson  showed  himself 
to  be  a skillful,  sympathetic  and  ju- 
dicious ensemble  player,  although  he  has 
rarely  appeared  in  New  York  before  in 
this  capacity.  More  is  the  pity,  for 
such  players  are  not  common.  A third 
jensemble  piece  was  Beethoven's  quartet 


in  C m in  or,  Op.  18.  *■  ,in 

ithe  players  were  Messrs.  Zimbalist, 
jjKartschak,  Sveeenski  and  Willeke. 

Miss'  Eva  Gauthier  sang  several  of 
Beethoven’s  songs,  with  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  their  spirit  and  sentiment  and 
vith  a voice  of  fine  and  expressive 
soprano  quality.  The  songs  were  " The 
Cottage  Maid." 


"'ottaffe  Maid  ” one  of  the  series  of 
rvelsh  songs  that  the  master  arranged 
ilth  piano  accompaniments  , 

itlles  for  the  publications  of  George 
'homson  the  Edinburgh  amateur, 

••  T’Tntendo,”  "Mlt  cinem  eematten  j 

Band."  in  English,  anu  the  , one 

Larmes  " a French  version  of  the  sons  { 
called  in  the  original  tongue.  Trocknet  , 

"miss  Gauthier  also  sang,  in  French, 
what  was  set  down  on  tlie  Piog^m 
simply  as  " Beethoven,  Dei  Lrlko 
simply  as^  Beethoven  never  wrote,  or 

never  completed,  a setting  of  e 
poem.  He  projected  one  and.  efte.  his 
manner,  made  preliminary  sketc1^3  T 
the  song  that  went  so  far  as  to  give 
the  voice  part  for  the  whole  of  it  Tor 
tlie  piano  accompaniment  he  left  only 

I thThlsstateh  of"  affairs  has  t«TT'pt^  JJ°£® 
than  one  musician  to  try  his  hand  at 
completing  Beethoven's  work  and 
1 writing  a piano  accompaniment  that 
I nprhaDS  the  master  himself  might  nA'e 
written  tVliat  Miss  Ganthier  sang  was 
the  version  made  by  TtemlioUl  Becker, 

‘i  well-known  German  song  compose!. 
•1  Probably  he  did  as  well  as  anj  body 
1 , could  In  the  premises . but  the  song 
| seems  tame  after  Schubert’s  though 
Iris  not  without  characteristic  and  delin 
l eative  traits  in  the  voice  part.  J *om® 

J v,'hich  almost  anticipate  what  Schubert 
' did  (though  Schubert  c?pld 

knowledge  of  what  Beethoven  did).  Mks 
Ganthier  sang  the  sons  " a V “ 
| ^«frenristib?e.Ti  he? 

Schubert'S. 


.enerution.  the  "rfiAods  of  "Deiblii  - 
more  sympathetic  than  the  sweet 
i amblings  of  Beethoven’s  wer!:  of  fhe.1 
eighteenth  century  in  its  leisurely  1 
strolling  through,  the  woods,  and.  no  j 
doubt,  elope  to  nature  in  its  smi-  I 
plioitv,  directness,  even  naivete.  Bug  1 
like  "Shelley,  the  "Clouds"  of  the 
French  poet  go  to  the  soul,  subtle, 
sophisticated  and  elliptical  as  is  this; 
piece.  There  is  .pure  eostacy  in.  it,' 
the  external  world  disaippears-  tronij 
the  consciousness  otf  the  musical’ 
visionary;  withal,  music  as  crystal-i 
line,  clear  as  Mozart’s.  With  fnc  fes-j 
tical  tones  “Fetes"  we  return  to  c’nej 
Spain  of  joyous  realistics,  yet  rather, 
the  Spain  of  Fortuny  than  of  Goya.) 
Again  there  is  indirect  method  of, 
suggestion  instead  of  statement.  But] 
a jewelled  canvas  this,  like  a Fortuny, 
nocturne. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  played 
with  finesse  those  numbers.  The 
j Rhapsody  with  its  swirling  Carchana- 
i iis.  wo  -missed,  but  we  were  compen- 
: sated  by  the  Pastoral  which  was  as 
j placid  as  the  Quaker  City  js  supposed 
I to  be— and  isn’t.  It  was  a tender,  an 
I introspective  rending!  this  of  Stokow- 
; j ski’s,  and  the  storm  never  really  got 
1 further  than  Hoboken.  Storm  music 
is  a problem  in  orchestral  music.  M - 
like  Liszt’s  "Las  Prelude'.’  because  of 
the  tornado  in  the  middle-section,  yet 
when  you  compare  it  with  other  thun- 
der .storms.  The  one  in  Rossini  c 
Overture  to  "William  Tell"  is  difficult, 
to  surpass.  These  with  Beethoven's 
are  classics.  Richard  Strauss  con 
make  more  surprising  music  in  his 
Alpine  Symphony,  but  has  it  the  char 
acteristics  of  the  Pastoral?  It  was  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  polished 
performance'  of  the  band  that  not  an 
umbrella  was  unfurled  in  the  audi 

| Mice.  

review  of 


Mme.  d* Alvarez's  Recital. 

Mine.  Marguerite  d’ Alvarez  s second 
„ recital,  given  yesterday  afternoon  in 
S Aeolian  Hall,  displayed  her  dark  and 
heavy  contralto  voice  in  old  airs  by 
Gluck,  Handel  and  Durante,  a group 
'of  songs  in  English,  another  in  French 
and  another  in  Spanish.  The  old  airs 
’ wre  particularly  unsuited  to  her  ^ocal 
stvlef  which  lacks  the  finish,  the  equable 
poise  and  repose  that  they  demand 
Her  dramatic  Intensity  is  more  in  place 
n modern  songs,  which  she  sings  with 
■ehemence  and  incessant  dramatic  ex- 
r»sslveness,  sometimes  out  of  propor- 
tion with  what  is  to  be  expressed. 

Mme  d’ Alvarez’s  voice  is  an  unusual 
one  in  several  respects,  in  its  power  its 
true  contralto  quality,  its  possibilities  of 
dramatic  expression  ; but  such  v olces 
often  suffer  from  the  monotony  of  their 
color,  and  hers  does.  Her  temperament 
Ms  a.  strongly  dramatic  one  that  leads 
her  alwavs  to  the  search  for  effects  and 
to  the  neglect  of  many,  of  the  finer 
graces  of  the  art  which  arc  indispensable 
to  good  singing.  Orie  of  her  faults  yes- 
terday was  a not  infrequent  lapse  from 
the  pitch.  Mine,  d’ Alvarez's  singing  at 
Its  best  is  imposing  and  often  makes  a 
deep  impression  upon  her  listeners.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  yesterday  after- 
noon. 


experiences,  the  ' orchestra 


V"MltureICs?udies  occupied  a considerj 
able  part  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  . 
n-- aceful  entertainment  in  Carnegie  Hah 
lS Jvenffig.  The  program  began  tvuth 
Beethoven’s  ’Pastoral’  symphony.  Mr 
s-okowski  conceived  the  work  m a. 
flccUTO  mood.  He  lingered  meditative 
over  his  various  movements  esPe«al 
thui  scene  by  the  brook.  Of  course, 
January  a brook  might  freeze  over! 
which  would  account  for  the Jact  tbaj 
it  did  not  flow  freely.  It  was  a.  very 
torpid  brook  indeed.  But  one  could  peed 
into  its  limpid  depths  with  ease.  XM-M 
ing  was  concealed  and  nothing  wa4 

0'"Then°  there  was  a thunder  storm. 

- «, Every  one  knows  that  in  these  daysr of 

LISZT’S  RHAPSODY  CHEERtU  ;««»  »«> 

I distant  a mere  mutter  of  a threat  be 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  Wins  Plau-  ! hl7u  ,A[e  puis.  And  yet  when  the  music 

ditS  at  Carnegie  Hail  Concert.  j 

portion  in  k,„»i,  entiall.  is. 


"Carmen"  was  given  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  last  evening  before 
an  audience  that  occupied  all  the  avail- 
able space.  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  was 
once  more  the  representative  of  the 
gypsy.  The  popular  American  soprano 
was  in  a vivacious  mood  and  introduced 
into  her  impersonation  a great  variety 
of  byplaji,  some  of  which  was  apposite 
and  "some  opposite.  She  also  took  as 
many  liberties  with  the  music  as  she 
, chose,  altering  many  phrases  to  suit  hoi 
! voice  and  some  apparently  to  gratify 
mere  whim.  But  the  audience  was  not 
troubled  by  any  sense  of  responsibility  , 
and  rewarded  all  her  doings  with  abun- 
dant applause.  • 

Mr.  Mardones  essayed  the  role  of  I 
Escamillo.  which  was  certainly  not  m- 
! tended  for  a bass.  But  since  he  sang 
■ the  torreador  song  very  loudly  ana), 

I looked  a gallant  figure  in  bull  ring  cos- 
tume. he  had  much  favor.  Mr.  Rosier 
! as  Zuniga.'was  the  on*5  real  French  op 
I singer  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Martinelli  was 
i again  the  Don  Jose  and  Mme.  bundellus 
| the  Micacla.  Mr.  Wolff  conducted. 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempel’s  Recital.  j 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempel  gave  her  annual 
song  recital  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Mme  Hempel  is  one  of  the  few  operatic 
artists  of  first  rank  who  fills  equally  w ell 
1 the  position  of  a recital  singer.  As  the 
public  , loved  to ‘hear  her  sing  when  she 
was  a star  at  the  Metropolitan,  so  do  het 
admirers  flock  to  hear  her  in  concert  to- 
day. She  was  warmly  acclaimed  again 
last  evening,  when  she  sang  with  a qual- 
ity of  voice  usually  beautiful  and  a cor-  | 
i-eet  style  a programme  of  classic  and  \ 
modern  gems  of  song. 

Some  of  the  notable  numbers  were  an 
arioso  from  Handel’s  “Cantata  con  Stio 
raenti”  with  organ  and  piano  accom- 
paniment, Schubert’s  beautiful  air  The 
Shepherd  on  the  Rock."  with  flute  ac- 
companiment, and  the  air  “Non  Mi  Dir, 
from  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni.  The 
singer’s  voice  was  not  entirely  clear  in 
the  first  two  airs,  but  otherwise  they 
were  sung  with  rare  taste  and  finish. 

A group  of  German  songs  by  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Wolf,  given  in  German, 
were  beautifully  sung.  Schumann  s ‘ Du 
bist  wie  eine  Blume"  was  repeated  and 
after  the  group  an  old  English  “Vesper 
Hymn"  was  added  as  an  encore.  </’on- 
raad  Bos  furnished  excellent  piano  ac- 
companiments. 
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The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  I 
fifth  of  its  eight  evening  concerts  in  I 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  playing  to  a | 
house  sold  out  before  the  season  began, 
while  many  persons  were  turned  away. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  visits  a double' 
event  was  arranged,  and  non-subscribers 
[M  are  to  have  their  only  opportunity  . to 
''  heard  these  popular  guests  this  after- 
noon, when  Guiomar  Novaes  appears  in 
Mendelssohn's  G minor  pianoforte  con- 
certo and  Stokowski  conducts  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  " cheherazade  ” and  Wag- 
ner's overture  to  " Rienzi."  Last  eve- 
ning’s program,  for  the  orchestra  and 
its  leader  alone,  comprised  Beethovens 
“ Pastoral  ” symphony,  Debussy's  “ Xu- 
ages  " and  "Fetes,"  and  Liszts  second 
" Hungarian  Rhapsody.'  . i 

Musical  meteorology  of  the  sort  this  j 
virtuoso  band  put  to  its  credit  in  the  ) 
" Pastorals  ” gentle  thunder  storm  won  j 
a rising  recall  miday  in  the  proceedings. 
Murmured  " bravos  ’’  bore  witness  to  ( 
the  Frenchman's  iridescent  ' Clouds 
and  the  less  smothered  gorgeousness  of 
his  companion  nocturne,  “ Festivals.  ; 
this  last  of  timely  Interest  in  that 
Debussy  " did  it  first  ” three  years  ! 
before  Charpentier  echoed  that  moving 
festival  in  " Louise."  A (Ti™k*  of 
sonority  such  as  the  week  of  thirteen 
orchestral  concerts  had  not  previously 
shown  was  Liszt’s  rhapsody,  recalling 
Thomas  and  Seidl ; its  orchestration, 
which  was  Raff’s,  gave  the  Philadel- 
phians their  most  brilliant  moment,  and 
Stokowski's  baton  was  yet  upraised 
when  the  audience  burst  into  the  final 
measure  with  shouting  acclaim. 


AN  OPEN  AIR  CONGER i . 

Leopold'  Stokowski  offered  his 
diecce  at  Ca/pegie  Hall  last  nig 
! programme  thiat  was  truly  of 


in  ine  bciic-nit,  «-*'**~  

storm,  if  not  exactly  a black  squall  is 
at  least  a considerable  atmospheric  dis-j 

tU"MrnCStokowski  toyed  gently  with  thi 
lightning.  He  apparently  did  not  wish 
t,  affright  the  ladies.  The  episode  was 
filf.l  out  to  the  fraction  of  a hair,  a& 
M?  Kipling  remarked  of  Stevenson  s 
Vn  ’lUh  And  when  it  was  o\et  thej 
;n,Cn  ; oave  thanks  most  cheerfully.; 
and  t;ct“ continently,  sober  and  decorous! 
in  their  joy,  as  became  people  vith  a 

he"lnerS?hVrri  -ftoral'  symphony  came 
DehtiS'V’s  -Clouds.’  diaphanous,  strati- 
fied floating  in  sheer  ribbons  of  indes- 
t harmonies  across  the  western  sky. 
whence  the  zephyrs  had  fanned  away 
th.-  l-LSt  vestiges  of  the  nimbi.  Phis 
was  a v tv  transparent  and  delicate  j 
Si  t of  clouds,  and  Mr.  Stokowski  soare^ 
among  them  sweetly  transfigured,  a 
beneficent  conjuror  with  his  slendei  | 
magic  wand.  , , ! 

vftcr  ‘Xuages,’  of  course,  followed 
■F.  esfl  and  there  was  a sound  of  whole  | 
.tom-  revelry  by  night.  A fete  by  De- 
•ln;ssy  is  no  vulgar  celebration,  but  some- 
th, ng  aristocratic  and  emotionally  po- 
l t .•  almost  intangible.  But  it  is  deeply 
charged  with  atmosphere,  bathed  in 
cbfori  shifting  tints  and  elusive  shadows. 
JOne  csfnnot  help  loving  such  music.  Why 

6l'-The  “concert  closed  with  fireworks 
In  otl-er  words,  the  good  old  second 
• rhapsody  of  Liszt,  which  Theodore. 
Thomas  used  to  give  us  with  such  elan' 
in  the  brave  days  of  old.  But  he  was, 
no  virtuoso  conductor.  We  do  all  tbesc 
.pings  better  now.  However,  the  rhap-i 
cody  permitted  the  orchestra  to  show 
its  own  virtuosity.  The  word  is  equal  to 
the  thing.” 


Symphony  Violinist's  Recital. 

Gustav  Tinlot.  concert  master  of  the  || 
Svmphonv  Society,  gave  a concert  of  J 
violin  music  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  His  opening  number  was  j 
tlie  Cbausson  Concerto,  which  was  J 
plaved  'in  its  .original  form  With  piano  , 
and  string  quartet.  In  this  perform- 
ance Mr.  Tinlot  had  the  aid  of  Arthur 
Lichstein,  first  violin  ; Edwin  Bachman.  ,j 
seoofid  ; Rene  Pollain,  viola ; Paul  , 
Kefer,  cello,  and  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  | 

piano.  * , | 

The  concerto  is  an  interesting  work, 
concentrated  in  thought  and  sincere  in 
feeling  Tts  methods  are  somewhat  elu- 
• sive  and  certainly  the  first  movement  is 
not ' for  the  masses.  But  it  is  music 
, with  character  and  value.  It  was  es-  | 

penally  interesting  yesterday  in  its  | 
original  form.  The  piano  part  proved 
to  be  particularly  effective,  and  in  its 
delivery  the  fine  art  of  Mr.  Schmitz  was 
admirably  displayed.  The  solo  part  of 
the  work  does  not  stand  out  in  such 
prominence  as  to  make  It  strongly  indi- 
vidual. It  is  rather  an  important  part 
of  a highly  organized  ensemble.  Mr. 
Tinlot  showed  artistic  self-sacrifice  in 
giving  himself  so  ardently  to  the  com- 
position. 

Other  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  Laio’s  “Concerto  Russe,”  a largo 
from  one  of  Bach’s  unaccompanied  so- 
natas, and  sorqe  shorter  pieces.  Die 
audience  was  of  fair  size  and  was  evi- 
dently well  pleased. 

I 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Mme.  Frieda  Hempel’s  Recital.  ( 
Mme.  Frieda  Hempel's  song^-ecital  in, 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  was  a refresh-1 
ment  to  lovers  of  fine  singing,  an  agree- 
able reminder  that  fine  singing  still 
exists ; and  there  were  many  m the  hall; 
to  be  refreshed.  1 1 w as  her  fi  • ■ t P 
nrarance  In  a recital  of  ner  own  in 
New-  York  this  season,  though  shetm- 
personated  Jenny  Lind  at  the  replica  of 

the  Swedish  Nightingales,  first 


O.ll- 
it  a 

•illy  of  the 

open  air:  UeeAhoven’s  Pastor  u Sym- 
phony, two  Nocturnes  by  Debussy 
and  the  prodigious  clatter  of  Liis/t'sj 

idooufj  Klifttpsody.  For  the  present! 
■ 


the  sweaisn  ^ w ---  « 

York  concert,  which  was  given  In  ^ 
negie  Hall  last  October ; she  also  sang 
lnSthe  Christmastlde  “ Messiah  of  the, 

0rshe0rwaf0in  beautiful  voice;' in  fact, 
her  voice  has  rarely  sounded  more, 
beautiful  in  its  rounded  smoothness  its 

X 

from  brcaitataan  wUhP' o«»>«tral  accom-  , 
yanth™%7oC'^d  I i a. Mcl . wore 

“ i'vtoV's 

Tyrolean  folk  ^"f^^rt's  " Gretchen 


friknt  GAmsii  diction.  50f£er  '■ 

an  encore  she  ^sang  an  old  Lngli.h 

" MneWdevement  of  Mme.  Hem - 
pel  in  this  concert  was  her  singing  of 
the  recitative  and  aria,  **  Xon  mir  dii,.  , 
from  Mozart’s  " Don.  Giovanni.  Here 
was  the  true  Mozart  style  in  as  near 
Derfection  as  it  is  now-  to  be  iieard , a 
fimpld  and  translucefit  delivery  of  the 
melody  in  the  most  equable  tones,  in  an 
untroubled  legato,  in  artlsticandwclL  , 
considered  phrasing,  ana,  in  tne  rew 
measures  at  the  end,  in  finished  colora- 
tira  It  may  have  aroused  rueful  mem-  | 
ories  in  some  of  her  listener,  of  the  . . 

davs  when  the  wuole  oj  Don  Oio  | .< 
vanni  ’’  could  be  heard  in  New  York  i ■ 
because  tiiere  were  singers  w ho  could  J - 
sing  ft  and  a public  that  enjoyed  it.  | 

After  this  Mme.  Hempel  gave  another  j 
encore.  Mozart  s song  Schlafe,  mein  , 

PSheCfp?es’ented  a group  of  modern  ; 
songs,  one  of  Granville  Bantock  s or.en- 
talizations.  " In  the  Harem  . Farley  s 
" The  Night  Wind.’’  which  she  had  to  ] 
repeat,  and  in  which  the  chromatic,  scale  j 
suggesting  the  voice  of  the  wmd  is  not  l| 
"be  heard  so  sung.  . Th  ere  were 
two  of  Lleurance  s American  Tn  l.an 
transcripts,  both  with  flute  obligato. 

" O’er  the  Indian  Cradle  and  lnd'aa 
Spring  Bird."  though  In  the  latter  the  ; 
onlv  Indian  element  is  the  few  notes  of  / 
the"  flute  at  the  beginning  and  end.  In, 
these  the  spirit  was  conveyed  b>  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  her  de-  j 

U Her  ‘closing  group  comprised  English, 
Dutch.  French,  German  a nd  Norwegian  ,j 
folksongs,  the  last  being  the  Korn 
Kyra."  or  herdsmans  song,  that  she  J 
sang  at  the  Jenny  Lind  concert,  and  that  I 
was  first  introduced  here  and  in  Europe  | ',.  ‘j 

'9  ?/ 

The  historical  cycle  of  the  Symphony 
Society,  interrupted  or  rather  thrown 
out  of  it3  peacef*-!  course  by  tlie  in- 
cursion of  A1V  : tvs,  the  visiting 

conductor  from  Britain,  resumed  its 
progress  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  afternoon’s  consideration  was  de- 
voted to  tlie  French  masters,  Berlioz, 
Saint-Saens  and  Cesar  Franck.  The  first 
was  represented,  by  two  movements 
j from  the  "Harold  in  -Italy”  symphony, 
with  Rene  Pollain  and  his  faithful  viola 
in  the  role  of  the  wandering  Childe. 

Then  followed  the  C minor  symphony 
• of  Saint-Saens,  with  organ  and  piano 
I obbligati.  Pietro  Yon  wa¥i  the  organist 
and  Harold  Bauer  effaced  himself  by- 
fitting  the  piano  part  into  the  ensemble 
precisely  as  the  composer  meant  it  to  bo. 
but  as  it  very  rarely  is.  Mr.  Bauer's 
modesty  had  its  just  reward  when  lie 
figured  as  ft  genuine  piano  soloist  in  tlie 
Cesar  Franck  symphonic  variations, 
l which  were  also  the  best  music  on 
the  programme. 

The  orchestra  played  admirably.  There 
was  a beautiful  transparency  in  its  de- 
livery of  the  Berlioz  movements,  but 
no  degree  of  finish  in  the  p-M-formance 1 
can  make  this  symphony  sound  Impor- 
tant in  these  days.  Its  face  is  very  t 
pale;  Its  back  ;s  bent;  its  locks  turn' 
white.  Bvron's  poem  is  not  read  much 
by  the  ardent  youth  of  this  land,  spurn- 
ing not  song  and  the  choral  dance  (see 
Horace),  but  their.;  are  some  ancients 
•who  recall  passages  of  an  eloquence,  a 
creative  imagination,  far  beyon-d  any- 
thing left  us  by  the  French  musician. 

Possibly  tlie  Saint-Saens  symphony  will 
in  a few  years  sound  as  empty  as  that 
of  Berlioz^  It  is  a cruel  world*  Old  age 
creeps  over  everything.  Perhkps^  there 
will  come  a time  when  even  "Aida’’ 
wiLl  sound,  ancient.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  <•  historical  cycle  the 
dead  have  to  be  remembered.  And  with 
M Pollain  at  the  viola  even  tlie  English 
Harold  in  the  French  Italy  becomes  j 
worth  while. 

Boston  Symphony  Concert. 

The  January  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  began  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening.  The  second,  will  takei 
place  to-morrow  afternoon.  The  ther- 
mometer fell  considerably  yesterday  and 
not  even  the  second  stimulant  in  the 
shape  of  Byronic  music  administered  in 
the  evening  (there  had  been  one  in  the 
afternoon)  served  to  keep  some  people 
from  feeling  the  chill.  M.  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  conductor  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  began  his  entertainment  with  the 
“Manfred”  symphony  of  Tschaikowsky. 
The  work  was  vigorously  played  an,i 
there  were  some  moments  of  finish  in 
the  performance.  Also  there  w ere 
some  of  false  Intonation.  But  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  like  it. 

Tschaikowsky  was  a great  mastei , 
but  if  his  fame  had  to  rest  on  the 
"Manfred”  symphony  no  one  would  e'er 
cry  "Beware  tlie  Muscovite."  an 


It  is  an 

exceedingly  ponderous,  dull  and  empty 
work,  in  which  the  only  ®o°a  ideas  arc- 
those  which  sound  like  echoes  of  Kim 
sky-Korsakov.  However,  It  seemed  last 
.evening  to  be  a fitting  prelude  to  tUd 
descriptive  symphony  worn 
d'lndy  s opera.  "Do  Legende  do  - ■ 
Christophe,”  called  “La  Queste  q 

DTnis  music  probably  would  ke  much 
more  interesting  in  its  Place  . . J 
opera.  Only  such  tld-blts  as  the  mterj 
mezzo  of  “Cavallerla  Kustlcana  or  thd 
“Thais"  meditation,  which,  kke  _ 

flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  ' 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  can^ 
transferred  successfully  to 


room.  D’lnd.v  -rfJrwertBezzo 
heard  betwoon  the  acts  by  tilt 
do  not  feel  obliged  to  go  out. 

It  sounded  last  evening  as  if  it  mean) 
something,  but  tin  t o was  no  key  to  tin 
composer's  purport'.  and  as  sheer  music 
it  presented  too  nu-i.y  changes  of  from 
to  b«  clear  and  satisfying  The  orches- 
tra played  it  very  well.  There  was  alst 
a work  of  Arnold  Bax.  "Xu  the  Fairj 
Hills,”  a symphonic  poem  which  wil 
have  to  he  heard  earlier  in  the  evening 
in  order  to  receive  proper  consideration 
The  long  concert  came  to  an  end  with 
Lalo’s  "I as  Koi  0."j  s"  overture. 

Song  Recitals  of  Yesterday. 

Two  song  recitals  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon.  At  Aeolian  Hall  Roy  a . 
Dadmun.  barytone,  was  heard  by  a large 
audience  in  airs  from  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  and  a varied  list  of  songs 
Since  he  first  appeared  here  in  a joint 
recital  in  1914,  this  singer  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  his  art.  Ills  voice, 
rather  of  a baas  range,  he  used  gen- 
erally well  yesterday  and  he  showed 
much  authority  of  style.  Frank  Bibb 
played  good  accompaniments. 

At  the  Princess  Theatre  Hiss  Daisy 
Krey, 


contralto  of  Manhattan,  sang 
old  airs.  Including  Handel’s  “O  Thou 
That  Tellcst  Good  Tidings,”  and  classic 
and  modern  songs.  She  disclosed  a good 
natural  voice,  not  perfectly  equalized  in 
range  a fair  amount  of  vocal  skill,  feel- 
ing and  a good  knowledge  of  prosing 
with  clear  diction.  Bruno  Huhn  was  at 
the  piano. 

Hast  night  Gervase  Elwes,  an  English 
tenor,  who  appeared  here  some  years 
ago  in  Elgar’s  "Dream  of  Gerontius” 
gave  a song  recital  in  Aeolian.  His 
programme,  of  choice  selection,  included 
Bach’s  aria  “Dearest  Saviour,  Whom  I 
Long  For,”  songs  by  modern  English 
composers  with  Vaughan  Williams's 
"Linden  Lea”  and  “The  Roadside  Fire” 
and.  a group  of  French  lyrics.  His  sec- 
ond group  consisted  of  six  songs  of 
Brahms,  a composer  in  whom  he  is  said 
to  specialize.  They  were  sung  in  Ger- 
jman,  and  included  the  “Magclone  Lied" 
and  “Auf  dem  Kirchhofe.”  In  these  the 
singer  showed  a rare  taste,  polished  dic- 
( tion  and  a fine  musical  feeling.  With  a 
. voice  lacking  much  in  quality,  his  in- 
telligence went  far  to  compensate. 
! Theodore  Flint  was  at  the  piano. 

“Oberon”  Is  Sang  Again. 

Weber's  delightful  opera,  ‘‘Oberon.’* 
was  heard  again  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening  where  Artur  Bodanzky  con- 
ducted the  score  through  its  musical 
jmazes  and  Rosa  Ponselie  and  Morgan 
Kingston  carried  the  leading  roles. 

Others  in  the  cast  were  Mmes.  Cor- 
don, Sundelius,  Delaunois  and  Ogden  and 
Messrs.  Diaz.  Dua,  Martino,  Ananian. 
Sehlegen,  Resehiglian,  Laurenti  and 
Del  Orande. 

A FRENCH  MUSIC  MATINEE. 

There  must  have  been  an  Albert 
ontes  “hangover,”  of  course,  a nrusi- 
sal  one,  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
tftemoon.  The  Symphony  Society 
Jrchestra  played  brilliantly,  and,  if 
.'ou  please,  under  the  baton  of  Walter 
5aivfrosnii.  There  were  elasticity, 
hythmic  vivacity  and  rich  so.norous- 
icss  that  all  made  the  audience  think 
>f  the  virile  English  conductor  \hho 
ias  just  sailed  homeward.  Mr.  Dam- 
osch  literally  outdid  himself  and 
‘very  one  left  the  hall  happy.  The 
programme,  follow ng  the  prescribed 
)rder  of  the  Historical  Cycle,  was  de- 
voted to  three  French  composers: 
Berlioz,  Saint-Saens,  Cesar  Franck.  A. 
jroodly  combination. 

The  Berlioz  selection  was  from  the 
Symphony  "Harold  in  Italy,”  two  e:<- 
erpts:  Harlod  in  the  mountains,  and 
She  Pilgrim  processional.  The  viola 
solo  was  admirably  interpreted  by 
Rene  Pollain,  and  his  luscioup-toocd 
astro  merit  has  never  resounded  with 
wore  metancholy  pathos;  yet,  it  may. 
oe  confessed  that  the  symphony  has 
segurt  to  date.  The  bombast  and  hol- 
lowness and  theatrical  insincerity  of  ' 
the  composer  are  ail  present,  witnesses 
to  his  lack  of  invention  and  essentia! 
unoriginality.  a painter,  ye®,  but  s 
profound  musical  temperament  we 
doubt.  He  has  -been  compared  with 
two  other  -blazi-ng  Romantics  of  hte 
period:  Victor  Hugo  and  Eugene 

Delacroix;  ’both’,poet  and  painter  were 
magnificent  rhetoricans:  nevertheless, 
they  were  supreme  masters  of  their 
mediums.  Berlioz  is  the  father  of  the 
modern  orchestra;  that  is  an  indubit- 
able fact,  though  he  failed  in  the 
more  significant  elements  of  composi- 
“on.  . Obsessed  by  Byron  and  pro-, 
,-amrpe-music,  he  missed  the  very 
rat  which  his  successor,  Franz  Liszt, 
hod.  Berlioz  is  In  reality  a spirit- 
brother  of  half-mad  Belgian, 
|toine  Wiertz,  whose  gallery  may  be 
lilted  in  Brussels.  Wiertz  attempted 
i ' eo  log  sal  task  of  rivalling  Peter 

R §,  ul  Rubens  and  ended  in  sheer 
ft  Vxtr&ma  as  did  Hot- tor  Berlioz. 
l\  -tit  the  Frenchman’s'  Omsic  is  the 
M v'ght  Of  virtuoso  conductors.  It  al- 


; ways  BoiTfidh'  better  man  it  is.  because 
lit  largely  consists  of  glittering  ei- 
1 tern  ala.  Tt  went  very  well  on  thin 
'occasion  and  the  artistic  performance 
iof  Mr.  Pollain  was  warmly  applauded. 
The  C minor  symphony  of  the  eclectic 
Saint-Saehs  enlisted  the  services'  of 
| Pietro  Yon,  organist,  and  I-Iarold 
i Bauer— not  in  the  mountains  but  on 
the  keyboard.  Mr.  Pamrosch  and  his 
j orchestra  ’covered  themselves  with 
j glory.  Ii  was  splendid  ensemble  work, 
i The  afternoon  closed  with  Franck's 
J symphony  variatltms  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. Harlod  Batter  played  the  piano 
part  in  a superlatively  finished  man- 
ner. He  hag  been  hoard  here  before 
in  this  composition,  with  Its  blending 
of  the  elegaic,  The  romantic  and  the 
melodious.  He  was  heartily  hailed. 
The  variations  were  first  heard  in  this 
city,  and  at  this  halt,  about  X 000,  with 
Raoul  PugnO,  piantst,  and  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  orchestra  participat- 
ing. It  is  an  ingratiating  work  and 
deservedly  a favorite  of  pianists.  The 
(same  programme  will  be  repeated  this 
evening. 

Gervase  Elwes,  English  Tenor  I 
England  is  a peculiar  country.  The 
greatest  of  living  tenors,  Enrico 
Caruso,  has  not  appeared  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  since  1907,  the  operatic 
management  being  unwilling  to  ac- 
cede to  his  terms.  Perhaps,  if  he  were 
an  oratorio  tenor,  like  the  dist'in- 
guinshed  Gervase  Elwes,  who  gave  a 
I recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night, 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  what  he 
asks;  for  England  is,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  days  of  Handel,  a coun- 
try where  oratorio  ranks  much  higher 
and  is  far  more  popular  than  opera. 

It  is  therefore  a great  distinction  to 
be  a leading  oratorio  singer  such  as 
Mr.  Elwes  is.  In  Elgar's  “Dream  of 
Gerontitis”  alone  he  has  appearedover 
a hundred  times.  Some  of  these  ap- 
pearances were  in  this  country,  in 
1909,  and  he  also  sang  with  the  New 
York  Oratorio  Society  in  Bach’s  St.  | 
Matthew  Passion  the  s^me  year.  He  j 
had  four  sons  fighting  during  the  war,  | 
and  fortunately  they  all  came  back  j 
safe  and  sound.  His  wife  is  a daugh-  , 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Bangor  and  she  is 
with  him  on  his  American  tour,  which  : 
may  be  prolonged  to  spring,  the  time 
of  music  festivals.  In  England  no 
festival  is  considered  quite  complete 
without  Mr.  Elwes.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  studied  in  Paris  with  Bouhy, 
who  for  a time  was  a professor  at  the 
National  Conservatory  in  New  York. 

When  he  began  his  recital  last  night 
his  voice  was  husky  and  quite  lacking 
in  sonority.  But  as  he  warmed  up  to 
his  task  the  clouds  drifted  away  and 
more  and  more,  as  he  found  himself, 
he  complied  with  the  expectations  em- 
bodied in  the  phrase  noblesse  oblige. 
The  greatest  charm  about  his  singing 
is  his  whole-souled  way  of  entering  j 
into  the  spirit  of  each  song,  even  | 
when  it  doesn’t  seem  to  merit  such 
devotion.  His  phrasing  is  delightfully 
artistic  and  his  diction  equally  intel- 
ligible in  English,  German,  and  French. 
His  final  group  consisted  of  six  French 
songs,  while  the  start  was  made  with  • 
an  air  by  Bach:  “Dearest  Saviour, 
Whom  I Long  For,”  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  six  of  the  best  of  Brahms's  | 
songs;  in  these  he  gave  reason  for  his  j 
fame  as  a Brahms  singer.  He  sang 
them,  of  course,  in  German.  For,  while 
his  four  sons  fought  the  Germans, 
they  didn’t  fight  the  German  language 
or  German  music. 

In  one  way  last  night’s  recital  was 
record.  Never  before,  in  an  expe- 
rience of  forty  years,  have  I known 
a singer  to  do  a group  of  fifteen  songs 
without  resting.  The  songs  were  all 
English,  the  older  ones  pleasing,  the 
modern  ones  mostly  mediocre  or 
worse.  It  was  not  a happy  thought 
to  give  so  many  of  these  in  one  dose. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Elwes  thought  so  him- 
self; he  showed  an  amusing  Indif- 
ference to  applause  as  he  turned  his 
back  after  each  song  to  hunt  on  the 
piano  lid  for  the  one  he  had  to  sing 
next. 


York, 
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j instant  appeal  to  lovers  of  orchestral  I 
(music  and  of  such  unmistakable  poetry' 
jand  power  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  I 
I took  ten  years  to  reach  Net 
and  then  had  to  be  brought 
(visiting  conductor. 

Mr.  Bax  has  vouchsafed  so  much  of 

I a programme  as  to  say  that  his  music 
attempts  to  suggest  the  note  of  Ihe 
Hidden  People  in  the  hills  of  Ireland 
after  twilight.  “The  composer  has 
endeavored  also  to  shadow  forth  the 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  almost  of 
terror  with  which  the  Irish  people  re- 
gard their  faery  compatriots.  Tho 
middle  section  was  to  some  extent 
suggested  by  a passage  in  Mr  Yeats's 
‘Wanderings  of  Oisin,’  in  which  a hu- 
man bard  having  strayed  among  the 
host  of  the  Sidhe  (wind)  is  asked  by 
them  to  sing  a song;  for  their  pleasure. 
But  when  he  sings  a song  of  human 
joy  the  faeries  declare  it  the  saddest 
song  that  was  ever  sung  and  throw 
the  harp  away  in  sorrow  and  anger 
while  the  harper  is  swept  away  into 
their  revel.” 

The  music — mystic,  wistful,  ghostly, 
weird,  yet  at  the  same  time  eminently 
sane,  vigorous,  strong  and  coherent, 
with  now  and  then  a snatch  of  typical 
Irish  melody  boldly  sung  above  its 
rushing  winds  of  ethereal  sound— has 
the  impress  of  new  and  Individual 
beauty,  of  sincerity  and  of  power;  and 
is  of  a curiously  paradoxical  character 
in  that  it  is  equally  wistful  and  ro- 
bust, a rare  combination  of  qualities. 
| R was  superbly  played  by  the  Boston 
I men  and  was  received  with  prolonged 
I plaudits  of  favor  and  delight  by  the 
I large  audience.  g.  W.  H. 
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“In  the  Faery  Hills” 

Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  in- 
dustrious in  bringing  musical  novel- 
ties to  New  York,  and  at  the  Bos- 
tonians’ third  concert  of  the  sea- 
son, in  Carnegie  Hal!  iast  night,  he 
scored  again  over  his  local  competi 
ters  by  giving  the  first  performance 
here  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
masterfully  orchestrated.  Eymphonic 
poem,  a novel  Gaelic  fantasy,  entitled 
“In  the  Faery  Hills,”  by  Arnold  E. 
Trevor  Bax.  Arnold  Bax  is  an  Eng- 
lish composer  (at  least  he  was  born 
in  London,  in  1883),  and  at  an  early 
age  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Neo-Celtic  movement  in  literature 
and  art  and  took  an  absorbing  in- 


FRIEDMAN  A VIRILE  PIANIST. 

The  next  time  Ignaz  Friedman 
elects  to  play  here  it  will  be  before  a 
I crowded  'house.  His  reception  toy 
'coldly  critical  cognoscenti  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  "bordered  on 
the  tumultuous.  We  left  him  hemmed 
in  toy  insatiable  “encore  fiends,”  and 
yet  he  had  slipped  into  town  unher- 
alded toy  press  agents,  which  proves 
that  New  York  recognizes  talent  at 
first  blush.  He  is  a Pole  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a graduate  of  the  famous  rac- 
ing stable  at  Vienna  of  the  late 
Leschetizki.  His  technique  bears  its 
familiar  hallmarks.  But  Mr.  Fried- 
man has  also  listened  much  to  Rosen- 
thal and  de  Pachmann,  the  two  ends 
of  the  pianistic  rainbow.  Internal 
evidences  were  not  missing  in  the 
Chopin  numbers  and  the  Brahms- 
Paganini  Variations.  As  a matter  of 
(history  he  made  the  biggest  ipian'istic 
1“ .Hit”  this  season. 

There  are  reasons.  We  spoke  of 
(his  mechanism.  It  is  remarkable.  He 
has  not  only  finger  agility,  the  wrists 
of  a Cyclops,  tout,  best  of  all,  a beau- 
tiful singing  touch,  a tone  that  ranges 
at  will  from  a thunderous  fortissimo 
to  a most  enchanting  murmur,  though 
he  too  often  abuses  his  fondness  for 
dynamic  contrasts.  He  boasts  a pen- 
etrating! y musical  temperament  His 
personality  is  unobtrusive — he  actu- 
ally looks  like  the  average  business 
man.  No  fuss,  no  feathers,  no  fluff, 
no  long  locks,  no  posing.  A healthy 
piano  talent  finely  developed  allied  to 
an  analytical  intelligence;  perhaps  too 
intellectual  at  times,  for  in  all  the 
hurly-burly  of  his  orchestral  effects 
the  pedant  shows  his  profile.  This 
robs  his  efforts  of  spontaneity,  but,  as 
we  say,  it  is  only  intermittent. 

We  first  beard  Mr.  Friedman  the 
year  before  the  war,  either  in  Berlin 
or  Vienna.  His  style  bas  broad- ! 
ened.  since  then.  He  was  a.  Chopin 
specialist.  He  played,  more  poetically 
than  he  did  yesterday.  There  was 
little  twilight  dreaming  in  his  Chopin, 
all  the  more  surprising  because  he  is 
essentially  a Chopinist.  No  doubt  he 
chose  the  last  line  of  resistance  and 
took  his  hearers  by  storm.  He  daz- 
zled rather  than  wooed.  Virility 
ruled  his  interpretations.  The  manly 
Chopin  proudly  stamped  the  keyboard 
in  the  heroic  Polonaise.  High  lights, 
no  shadows  and  the  octaves  feathery 
in  weight  and  orchestral  in  the  cli- 
max. It  was  exciting,  and  the  tempo 
had  the  stately  polonaise  movement. 
Then  as  an  encore  the  Butterfly  etude 
fluttered  by  at  breathless  gait.  The 
C major  study  in  opus  10  was  an- 
other miraculous  staccato  effect,  with 
interlocking  passages  not  in  the 
score.  We  still  prefer  de  Pachmann’s 
(double  note  study  in  opus  25.  Fried- 
man delivered  its  measures  at  a 
'breakneck  tempo,  also  with  a variant 
of  his  own,  tout  it  was  an  etude,  not 
| a poem.  Joseffy  and  de  Pacbmann 
made  of  it  a flight  to  Parnassus.  The 
C sharp  minor  valse  was  of  extreme 
i finesse. 

May  we  suggest  to  this  Polish 
artist  that  his  emendations  and  final 
j cadences  to  the  various  Chopin  pieces 
are  not  in  good  taste?  They  should 
(be  omitted.  Even  the  Schumann 
Carneval  was  retouched,  several  tiny 


j 
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ils  tenderness.  In  the  B rahm  s - Pag- 
an i n i opus  this  virtuoso  recalled  the 
colossal  Rosenthal,  especially  in  the 
glissando  variation.  We  can  pay  him 
no  higher  compliment.  A delightful 
surprise  was  an  encore,  Mendelssohn  s 
seldom  heard  scherzo  in  E minor, 
which  went  as  trippingly  as  a fairy’s 
wedding,  it  might  have  been  a sup- 
plementary study  to  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.”  Friedman  did  amaz- 
ing things  with  this  delicate  water 
color. 

The  afternoon  opened  with  Beet- 
hoven’s lyric  sonata  in  E minor,  opus 
90,  but  the  pianist  was  nervous;  only 
in  the  E major  rondo  did  his  lovely 
tone  assert  itself.  Altogether  the  de- 
but here  of  Ignaz  Friedman  was  suc- 
cessful. We  should  like  to  hear  him 
in  a Chopin  recital.  There  may  he  a 
poet  concealed  in  his  make-up.  Yes- 
terday he  was  the  virile  Friedman.  j 

Ignaz  Friedman,  a Polish  pianist,  who 
has  excited  Interest  in  Europe  and  Sodth 
(America,  made  his  local  debut  in  a re- 
Icital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. He  played  Beethoven’s  E minor 
.sonata,  opus  90,  a group  of  Chopin,  in- 
cluding the  A flat  ballade  and  the 
polonaise  in  the  same  key,  Schumann’s 
“Carnival”  and  the  Brahms  variations 
on  a Paganini  theme.  He  was  heard 
by  a large  audience  and  applauded  cor-  j 
dially. 

Mr.  Friedman  is  a pianist  of  prodi- 
gious power  in  so  far  as  tonal  range 
and  digital  agility  are  concerned.  His 
fortissimo  is  stunning  and  he  possesses 
a pianissimo  separated  from  it  by  an 
(infinite  series  of  degrees.  He  can  play 
amazingly  fast,  as  was  shown  in  his 
delivery  of  Chopin’s  “Butterfly”  etude, 
given  as  an  encore  number.  No  butterfly 
could  possibly  fly  so  swiftly. 

This  pianist  cares  little  about  the 
witcheries  of  tone  color.  He  employs 
dynamics  by  preference  and  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  speeds.  His  reading 
of  the  Beethoven  sonata  was  the  best 
feature  of  his  recital,  since  it  contained 
the  most  considerable  amount  of  lyric 
playing  and  tlye  greatest  regard  for 
sentiment.  The  Chopin  numbers  were 
marred  sometimes  by  overwhelming 
force  and  again  by  eccentricities  of 
rhythm. 

In  short,  Mr.  Friedman  belongs  to  a 
class  of  pianists  not  at  all  unknown  to 
the  public  here,  the  class  which  seeks  its 
j triumphs  in  astonishing  effects  of  power 
and  swiftness  and  in  originality  of 
method.  Mr.  Friedman  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  some  of  his  musical  scholar- 
ship on  editing  the  works  of  masters. 
He  edited  some  of  them  in  the  presence 
of  yesterday’s  audience. 

For  his  performance  of  Schumann’s 
"Carnival”  there  is  nothing  commenda- 
tory to  be  said.  The  poetic  and  fanciful 
nature  of  the  composition  did  not  seem 
to  appeal  to  him  in  the  least.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  chiefly  in  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  for  a display 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  singu- 
lar style.  But,  as  already  noted,  he  was 
much  applauded.  The  loudest  applause 
was  for  the  loudest  playing. 


“TRISTAN  AND  ISOLD  A”  SUNG. 


Maie.  Matzenaaer  and  Mr.  Sem- 
bach  in  Title  Roles. 

‘‘Tristan  and  Isolda”  was  repeated  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. The  cast  was  the  same  as  here- 
tofore, except  in  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Gustafson  for  Mr.  Blass  as  King  Mark. 
Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Isolda,  Miss  Gor- 
don as  Brangaene,  Mr.  Sembach  as 
Tristan  and  Mr.  Whitehill  as  Kurvenal  I 
were  the  other  principals.  The  conduc-  i 
tor  was  Artur  Bodanzky. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


J art  and  took  an  

terest  in  everything  touched  by  the ’(details,  but  they  grated  on  the  ears 
glamour  of  Ireland  in  ancient  days.  I of  purists  Such  surety  we  seldom 
This  symphonic  poem  was  written  1 encounter  in  the  Paganini  number 
when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  in  the  Carneval;  nevertheless,  the 
1909,  and  had  its  first  performance  in  [j  profound  poesy  n5>t  f*L*„  T,  ® 

London  in  1910.  It  is  a work  of  such  Chopin  A flat  Ballade  was  big, 

thoulg.h  lt  dld  not  appeal  because  of 


Ignaz  Friedman's  Piano  Recital. 

Ignaz  Friedman,  a Polish  pianist  and 
I composer  of  high  reputation  in  Europe,  ; 

I appeared  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  a ^ 
I piano  recital.  He  played  a program  con- 8 
sistsng  of  Beethoven's  sonata  in  E 
minor.  Op.  SO,  a group  of  pieces  by 
Chopin,  including  the  A flat  ballade,  the  ■ 
A flat  polonaise,  a mazurka,  a valsa,  . 
two  6tudes  and  a nocturne;  Schumann’s 
” Carneval  ” and  Brahms's  variations  ;■ 
on  a theme  by  P.aganini ; an  exacting 
list,  that  only  a pianist  of  the  highest 
powers  could  successfully  interpret. 

Mr.  Friedman  disclosed  at  once  and  i 
all  through  the  afternoon  technical  pow- 
ers of  the  most  unusual  sort,  an  extraor-  : 
dinary  brilliancy  and  speed,  a command 
of  the  mechanism  of  piano  playing  that  : 
accomplished  the  .most  exacting  tech-  1 
ideal  tasks  without  apparent,  efiort,  and  ■ 
without  attempt  at  turning  this  mastery 
Into  a means  of  personal  display. 

There  was  something  overpowering  ■ 
sand  imposing  in  his  playing,  especially 
in  passages  requiring  strength  and 
pow'er.  Mr.  Friedman  possesses  and 
employs  without  stint  an  almost  star- 
tling physical  prowess.  His  fortissimo  , 
Is  of  crashing  weight  and  makes  the  > 
Instrument  shiver.  It  is  rough  in 
duality  and  goes,  in  fact,  often  beyond  j 
the  limit  of  beauty  in  musical  tone.  InJ 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


) .pianissimo  he  or  ton  pr  oduces  a tone 
tl  of  beauty  and  charm  ; but  scarcely  of 


r «'ui  ucctuty  auu  cnux  iu  > mui  ov,«.»ww„.  Th*'  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

i 1 much  color  or  depth.  It  i3  a tone  of  ' *“*  w 

1, little  gradation  or  variety,  either  in  The  Boston  Symphony  Orcliesua  ga  - the  most  overwhelming  effects  known 
;|  dynamics  or  In  tint.  It  seemed,  Indeed,  second  concert  of  its  New  1 ork  ;n  the  reajm  o£  music, 
i as  if  Mr.  Friedman  had  made  not  much'"0  . .....  .....  terdav  after-  ■ 

I exploration  of  the  _ field  _ of  dypandcs  visit  ^ m Carnepc  H*  i>  e . “Butterf  iv”  a„H 


this  glowingftoale  than  in 
part  of  the  tetralogy.  The  Philhar- 
monic boasts  m,ore  double  basses — I 
ten  of  them — than  any  other  orcbes-  1 
tra,  but  the  Immolation  Scene  needs 
also  the  specially  constructed  tubas  j 
for  the  pillars  of  sound  to  produce 


amended  tram 


exploration  oi  tne  ucm  m ujiuumvono..  ...  „ , 

lying  between  fortissimo  and  pianissimo.  lloon  The  fourth  symphony  ol 


tying  oeiween  unubbiniu  <*uu  i/ia.iioonnv.  IIUUUl  t ,»v.  . - 

This  is  a large  field,  and  the  absence  of,  . , lef  number  of  the  pro- 

its  effects  in  his  playing  leaves  con-!'"''""  rl  h1so  the  overture' 

siderable  lacunae.  . gram,  which  included  _ 


HUCIclUlC  IttCUIlttC.  . 

Mr.  Friedman  did  not  disclose  him- L0  Moza;-fs  ”000  Giovanni.  Charles  | 

■"  re- 


iUJ  . X 1 ICUIUetll  ciica  nvi  „ — - 

1 self  yesterday  as  an  interpreter  of  re-  Griff es's  symphonic  poem 

markable  power.  His  playing  of  Bee-  1 omnnson  '■  . Kha„  • 

Ithoven's  sonata  was  vigorous,  strongly  ' The  Pleasure  Dame  of  t.uma  » 

I rhythmed.  exemplary  in  its  exposltionhIall  ler0.g  ” lmpressionl  dal  \ ero 

I of  the  formal  outlines  of  the  music  j but  , c-rsella's  orchestration  of 

■ there  was  little  poetry  or  emotional  and  Alfredo  Ease  s> 
power  in  it;  little  of  the  "feeling  and  Balakireff's  brilliant  piano  P 

' expression”  that  the  composer  anxious-  ••  isiamey."  or. 

i lv  prescribed  for  the  first  movement.  In  Schumann's  symphony 
j and  not  too  much  of  the  “ cantabile  chestra  nor  conductor  was  very 
that  he  wanted  in  the  second,  a move-  The  performance  "ah  UT 

jl  ment  that  openly  allures  its  performer 
! to  tenderness  and  sentiment 

Mr.  Friedman  is  said  to  have  special 
renown  as  a player  of  Chopin.  There 
I was  much  that  was  brilliant  in  his  play- 
ing of  Chopin’s  music,  dazzling,  scintll- 


“Butterfly”  and  “Meflstofele”  Sung. 

"Madame  Butterfly”  and  " Mefisto-jj 
foie  ” filled  the  Metropolitan  twice  over 
yesterday  afternoon  and  night,  thf' 
matinee  presenting  Miss  Farrar  in  thf 
Japanese  role,  with  Messrs.  Scotti  am, 
Crimi  as  the  Americans.  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  Puccini's  onera.  as  bo 
also  did  that  of  Boito  in  the  evening, 
when  Mmes.  Alda  and  Peralta.  Messrs, 
Gigli  and  Mardones  reappeared  for  the 
annual  benefit  of  the  local  Italian  hosyj 
pital.  I.-' 


factorv.  The  performahce  was  dis 
tinctly  a commonplace  one , u 

^orchestra- 

placemmuEl,c.  lu  I ^P^V  for  Youn.9’  New  Ycrk 


CONCERTS  OF  A DAY. 


S u it  indispensable  that  it 

S not  be  Played  so.  The  romantic 
Slow  n 11  is  still  ^ ^ nee 


L UCAtJO  "CIV  “luo  >-v.  * 

......  precision,  especially  

the  one  in  G sharp  minor.  The  A flat 
ballade  was  played  in  a dominating 
mood  ; its  outline  was  somewhat  marred 
bv  the  sudden  and  abrupt  contrast  of 
dynamics  that  prevailed  in  it.  So,  too. 
in  the  doctrine,  the  middle  section  was 


nu  uuui/v,  ***  - - 

f ivmoathv  or  a lack  of  comprehen- 
sion Not  could  It  be  said  that  the  per; 
formanco  of  Mozart’s  "Don  Gioxanni 
overture  was  a brilliant  one. 

There  was  far  more  of  the  spirit  or  .ne 
music  in  Griff  es’s  symphonic  poem 


lisle  in  Crriii*  “ s © .>  **  •*  y 

stirred  almost  to"  distortion  by  tlie  jj  "The  PJe®’8”1'*  pj  aved  here  "Vast 

violence  of  the  effects  introduced  into  i,  This  piece  m„asQic  composer  was  still 
it  The  polonaise  was  played  with  over-  , »ef~"'and  h^h^d  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing ^f  Us 'very  favorable  'TcepUo.^m 
New  York  and  m othei  c.Ue..  - ; 


11-  X I1C  10.100  • • »*•  w ^ “ ......  

whelming  energy.  There  was  much  ap- 
plause, and  Mr.  Friedman  responded  to 
it  by  playing  the  etude  in  G flat  very- 
fast.  . . , 

It  was  obvious  by  the  time  he  reached 
Schumann's  " Carneval  ” in  the  pro- 
gram that  Mr.  Friedman's  disposition 
as  a pianist  would  put  emphasis  on 
some  of  the  more  incidental  qualities  of 
this  music,  rather  than  on  thos.  tb  i.t 
make  it  really  what  It  is ; its  many-sided 
fancy,  its  wealth  of  imagination,  its 
poetry  and  romantic  ardor:  and  so 


Trio  and  Marie  M.  du  Carp. 

Walter  Damrosch  spoke  and  the  New  | 
York  Symphony  men  played  under  his 
direction  yesterday  to  the  growing  audi-  j 
ence,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  of  the  so-  ; 
called  symphony  concerts  for  children, ; 
a youthful  host  that  assembled  joyfully! 
an  hour  before  noon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  music  included  Thomas's  overture 
to  his  opera,  “ Mignon  ” ; single  move- 
ments from  two  symphonies.  Raff's 
“ Ignore  ’ ' and  Beethoven’s  Eighth  : a 
serenade  of  Saint-Saens  for  violin,  ’cello 
and  piano,  and  Wagner’s  fire  music 
from  "The  Valkyrie.” 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Trio, 
in  which  Clarence  Adler,  pianist,  is 
associated  with  Scipione  Guidi  and  Cor- 
nelius Van  Vliet,  first  violin  and  'cello 
>Xi  du.  .of  *die  National  Symphony,  gave  their 

•viuci.v^.  . audibly  voiced  second  program  of  chamber  music  last 

iS  , thlt  his  music  is  played  i evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  three 

gnc\<.nc  ..  . even  when  it  is  players  were  heard  in  Brahmas  trio  in 

once  and  then  slieuca,  exc  (T  minor_  0pU3  101_  and  that  of  Saint- 

found  dtfsert  '"=•  is  wen  worth  Saens  In  F.  Opus  18,  while  Messrs.  Van 

This  Sjmphoi  ,«nfnvv.  It  VliAt  onH  Afilpr  E-fLVfi  also  the  'cello 


Monteux  did  an  excellTnT  thing  i"  re; 


VaVtCSbeUe  fllunii- 

nafion  to  lyric  of  Brahms,  Slnding  and 
Hugo  Volf.  He  sang  also  Clays 
" Sands  o’  Dec,"  Sullivan  s Dost 
Chord."  Whiting’s  " Fuzzy  Vuzzy  " 
and  Damrosch- S “ Danny  Decyer.  ’ 

BonscUc,  Jeanne  Gordon,  ^Sundelius, 
Kingston,  Amato.  Pothier  and.  Didur  j 
were  among  eleven  stars  with  the  Metro- 
politan orchestra  and  chorus  last  even- 
ing in  an  "opera  concert  of  unusual 
proportions.  Giuseppe  Baniboscliek  con- 
ducted  the  forces  in  single  numbers  or 
entire  " scenes  ” from  " The  Prophet,^ 

" Boris  Godunoff,"  "Obcron,  laust 
and  " Aida."  There  was  a large  au- 
dience. . , 

Ethel  Newcomb  played  piano  pieces  of 
Chopin,  Rubinstein  and  Johann  Strauss 
at  tlie  second  of  Fredei  ic  \t  arren  s ballad 
concerts  yesterday  in  the  Longa  ere 
Theatre.  Mrs.  Olga  Warren  was  unable 
to  appear,  others  who  did  assist  hell ig 
l-'red  Patton,  heard  in  Loewes  Ed- 

ward" and  Moussorgsky  s - .Song  of 
the  Flea,”  and  Frances  Sonin,  in  airs 
from  the  Russian  and  Chinese. 

Gladlce  Morisson.  soprano,  gave  a 
debut  recital  at  the  Pricess  yesterday, 
assisted  bv  Lina  Coen  at  the.  piano.  The 
singer  displaced  more  temperament  than 
! voice  ■ in  French  airs  by  Marguerite 
1 Canal,  Rhene-Baton.  Fevner  and  others. 
She  added  Greek  folksongs,  also  In 
French,  adapted  by  Ravel,  and  a Rus- 
sian group  in  English. 


, V . • •-  ■,  “ : ^ nnom  is  well  wo  1 1 - saens  in  1-  , upus  is,  w nne  messis.  vau 

eal.h  of  imagination,  its  This  repertory.  It  Vliet  and  Adler  gave  also  the  ’cello 

omantic  ardor  , and  so  it  Keeping  in  the  ori^ertiai  ^ pictur.  | sonata,  Gpus  10,  of  Rachmaninoff. 

Theaferple*f?sa  ls  fll,ed  s nnetleaf  imagerv.  and  these  There  was  an  audience  of  the  rare 

,!''1UP  “il.i  in  a manner  essentially  musical  quality,  marked  by  silent  atten- 

ave  expressed,  ill  ^ ^ development,  so  tion  and  cordial  mood, 

musical  in  d . ai  j-  f the  piece  Marie  Magdeleine  du  Carp,  who  only 

thnt™n«lral  bevord  and  outside  of  the  last  year  had  appeared  Tiere  m a 

j are  m".  »cal  nt  ,,  suggestion  that  "prodigy,”  gave  a matinee  pianoforte 

picturesque. and  sraPlh^sugg^^  verpes  re£,taJ  fn  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  on  her 

Is  set  in  "10t  ""  prif res’s  composition  return  as  a young  married  woman  and 
Once  again  Mr.  Grille.  - artist  Her  nlavlng  has  delicacy 


, in g concerts  at  the  Hotel 
I held  yesterday  with  the  ca: 
1 ance  which  has  been  in 
1 this1  season. 


York.  R consist 
capacity  attend-  ned>  respectively, 

ordn-  so  far  tbl?  £ omposerr 

was  greatly  preoccupied  with  the  cui is  s 

The  artists  who  contributed  . toward!  nr  no\es  of  these  three^nls.^^.^e  1 1 

making  the  entertainment  one  of  the,  P"a®jjonrthat  he  himself  one  day  felt^hi  , 

] most  enjoyable  of  t’.ie  series  were  I ’aro-j  listening  to  /pfjt  c?\,‘.idl’'C<The°  music 
line  Lazzari.  contralto;  Guiomar  X o v a es . i ^ °a ^ocati ve  of  woods.  There  are  native  l 
pianist,  and  Charles  Ilaekett.  tenor.  Miss  ,vood  notes  more  or  less  " ^ thl. 
Noraes  opened  the  program  with  a!  first  Is  a .”  Waldweben  of  a set.  ,, 


Ym.  / n 1 ^ - / 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Chausson’s  B flat  symphony  was  to 
have  been  the  first  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Symphony  Society  con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  prep  a . - . 
ing  it  in  time  it  was  postponed  till  Jan- 
uary 23.  In  its  stead  Mr.  Damrosch  per- 
mitted his  audience  to  enjoy  the  mild 
pleasures  of  Schubert’s  “Rosamunde 
overture  and  the  two  movements  of  Ber- 
lioz’s “Harold  in  Italy”  symphony,  with 
Rene  Pollain  at  the  viola,  heard  an 
Thursday  afternoon. 

The  final  number  on  the  list  was  the 
novelty  of  the  concert.  This  was  "V  ictor  1 
de  Sabata’s  symphonic  poem,  "Juventus.  ’ 

It  is  a recent  work  of  the  talented  young 
son  of  Italia  irridente,  29  years  old.  It 
was  first  heard  in  Milan  on  May  25, 
1919.  It  is  programme  music  without 
, reservation,  equipped  with  various  char- 1 
acteristie  themes  to  stand  for  > outh  s 
aspirations,  love,  wooing,  grief  over  the 
loss  of  loved  ones,  disappointments, 
struggles  and  conquest. 

The  music  makes  a stronger  appeal  ( 
through  its  broader  delineation  of  moodfr 
and  through  its  vigpr,  its  boldness,  its 
sweeping  assurance  of  method.  The 
young  composer  writes  with  confidence 
and  with  excellent  results.  The  compo- 
sition has  force  and  brilliancy  and  it 
employs  the  orchestra  with  admirable 

1 skill.  Italy  is  malting  noteworthy  prog-j 
ress  in  the’  field  of  orchestral  music.  Her 
j sons  are  not  now  abandoning  themselves 
' wholly  to  the  seductions  of  the  theatre,! 


M—  irm.  ■ — ■ ..  1 ■ ■ — WHUU.V  - Ilf 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  i It  is  a happy  departure,  for  t e an  o 

enno-  Viqq  too  loner  lagged  behind  tne 
The  symphony  by  Ernest  Chaussonj  ma“ch  Q,  arti0tic  progress  outside  the 
announced  for  the  concert  of  the  New  theaMxe  Tlie  Rew  WOrk  was  well  per- 
formed yesterday  and  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

The  soloist  of  the  concert  was  Albert 
Spalding,  who  was  heard  in  Beethoven's 


11  fei'»4*e>  * 

songs.  A , ^ to“*hls  music,  which  has  charm . 
group  by  Miss  l.nzzari.  which  won  much  I and  a varied  harmonic  effect.  | 

applause,  included  "I.ungi  dal  °aro  pleasingly  In  exidence,  but 

bone,”  b.V  Secrlii;  “The  Cunning  Little  the  composition  did  not  asser  • 
Thing."  by  Ha  genian:  "I/henre  Ex-  of  great  importance, 

quis?."  by  Polodowski.  and  "Son 
the  Open."  by  I.aForge. 

Marion  Armstrong,  a young  Seoteh- 
Canadian  soprano,  gave  her  first  Now 
York  recital  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall. 


OlJrt.I'AAlltJ*  »»  ’ . . . 

violin  concerto.  The  American  violinist 


of  i 


J The  Boston  Orchestra,  under  Pierre 
Monteux,  did  not  give  as  inspired  a 


befoi  e in  previous  seasons ; it  is  a work  playe(j  the  work  with  dignity  and  sin- 
tlmt  aroused  interest  and  a desire  to  ,erjtyt  and  in  the  slow  movement  he 
hear  it  again.  In  its  place  was  played  - ...  . j o£  beauty  and  ex- 


..v..  ..  - place  was  played  ’ d“a  "high  level  of  beauty  and  ex- 

m.onyW°’  H»Tn\taly.”ethaf  figured|  session.  He  was  recalled  many  times, 
in  the  Carnegie^ Hall  programs  or'  the 
orchestra  last  week. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  elder  french- 
man's composition  has  in  this  day  and 
generation  less  that  can  give  pleasure 
thah  that  of  the  younger.  Ren 6 Pollain 


Mine.  Kurz  Makes  Debut. 

Mme.  Selma  Kurz,  a coloratura  so- 


Although a newcomer  in  the  concert 
field,  she  lias  frequently  sung  at  local 
clubs,  and  is  at  present  holding  a promi- 
nent choir  position  in  Orange,  X.  J. 

Miss  Armstrong’s  program  was  an  in- 
teresting and  well-chosen  one  which 


Monteux  did  not  give  as  inspired  a thah  that  of  tae  younger,  aene  i-uucum 
Monteux,  did  n ^ fOUTtii  the  first  viola  of  the  orchestra,  play ed 

performance  of  Schumann  s iou  ^ vlola  obbllgat0  that  runs  through 

symphony  as  Nikisch  aid  when  i movements,  as  he  did  last  week. 

Vit<3  memorable  d£but  in  Boston.  [ ancj  much  beauty  of  tone  and 


made  his  memorable  d^but  in  Boston. 
It  was  heard  to  better  advantage  in  a 
repetition  of  Griffes’s  interesting  sym- 
phonic poem  "The  Pleasure  Dome  ot 
lCubla  Khan”  and  still  more  in  a nov- 
elty by  Francesco  Malipiero,  the  Ital-j 
lan  futurist — "Impression!  dal  Yero. 

It  is  a series  of  impressions  of  nature 


artistic  appreciation. 

The  soloist  was  Albert  Spalding,  who 
placed  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto  with 
warmth  and  sincerity^  of  feeling,  with 


V,  cll  im.il  dwu  cuibbiiij  V*.  . 

Jn sight  into  the  higher  beauty  and  slg- 

, #j  . ~ ~ - *o  it  - i.rtlx,  n v%/l  m o of  ortr  fl  T 


tlani,  being  a happy  ch  dee  iu  which  to 
display  the  sweetness  of  her  voice.  In 
the  French  group  “Pleurezmes  yeux."  by 
■Massenet,  was  sung  with  charming  ef- 
fect. and  Mary  Turner  Salter’s  "Her 
I.ove  Song’’  was  much  applauded.  After 
hearing  Miss  Armstrong  sing  her  group 
of  Auld  Scotch  Songs,  of  which  there 
were  six.  one  could  not  doubt  her  an- 
| eestry  nor  her  ability  to  sing,  not  only 
; i Scotch,  hut  any  song  which  she  chose 
to  present. 


nlficauce  of  the  music  and  mastery  of 
the  technical  problems.  Mr.  Spalding  s 
Dcrformance  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
tercsting  and  well-chosen  one  winch  ] It  is  a series  of  imPres^°"*  ul  '•  and  he  was  recalled  again  and  again, 

opened  with  a group  of  Italian  songs,  ' entitled  “The  Blackcap,  1 lie  wo  , The  program  contained  also  the  sym- 
open.u  wun  d „rou  p ^ , man  on  , d ,.The  0w,;.  realistic  m,  phonic  poem.  "Juventus,”  by  Victor  de 

the  familiar  ( aro  m.o  Ben,  by  G.or-  > characteristically  orches;  |abata.  played  last  week  m Carnegie 

trated  with  less  delibentte  i^tion' 

to  bruise  the  ears  with  dissonances  roseh  wjy,  tremendous  ‘ spirit  and 
than  appears  in  other  works  by  tins  vehemence — it  lends  Itself  easily  tb 
peculiar  Italian.  treatment  and,  even  demands  it.  The 

The  Philharmonic  on  Satun^e-,  d'oSiTh^e! 

nmg  was  the  climax  ol  the  concert  ^ it  had  in  Mr  Toscanini  s perform- 
season  so  far.  Beethoven’s  great  piece  ance,  an  ampler  effect  in  a larger  hall, 
of  programme  music,  the  "Pastora1.  ’ The  music  is  easily  intelligible  on  a 

| symphony,  had  Tl  me!odTc°  Bu\ 

formance  that  the  orchestra  naa  to  geems  quite  as  difficult  on  a rehear- 
rise  to  share  the  applause  with  tne  )n  to  attribute  a high  originality  to 
1 conductor.  That  was  the  beginning  the  piece,  or  to  avoid  the  realization  of 
Th„  feast  The  symphony  was  fol-  the  composer’s  close  following  in  the 
Kowedira  thrilling  performance  of  footsteps  and  the  pathway  of  Richard 
‘Mazeppa,”  such  as  Josef]  btiauss. 


j Songs  by  Mb*  Armstrong  Heard. 

Miss  Marion  Armstrong.  s°Pra"°’ W‘a’ 
Coenraad  Bos  at  the  piano.  gavc  h 
first  song  recital  here  in  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening.  In  a good  programme,  in- 
cluding Italian  airs,  French,  American 
and  Scotch  songs,  her  delivery  disclosed 
a voice  of  good  lyric  tiuality  and  ad- 

&^sssss;.*r:^”; 

I farther  development. 


prano  of  the  Viannes©  Opera  House, 
made  her  American  debut  with  the  Nst-j 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Hip- 
podrome last  night.  She  was  heard  by 
a large  audience  which  included  many 
of  tlie  prominent  singers  of  the  c'D'j 
She  sang  airs  from  Mozart’s  “La  Nozze 
di  Figaro”  and  Verdi’s  “La  Traviata,” 
Handel’s  "Sweet  Bird”  fc  r with  flute 
obligato,  and  the  “Primavera”  waltz  of 
Johann  Strauss.  Verdi’s  “Caro  Nome’] 
air  was  given  as  an  encore.  Mine.  Kurz’^ 
singing  seemed  to  give  genuine  pleasure.; 
Her  delivery  was  of  uneven  merit.  Shej 
was  apparently  very  nervous  and  thiq 
injured  her  legato  in  the  Mozart  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  of  her  work 
had  admirable  taste  and  good  style. 


Selma  Kurz  m Amenca 

Selma  Kurz,  the  eminent  i — ^ 
colorature  soprano,  has  at  las  - 

to  America.  Last  night  sl®  m " 1 

first  appearance  here  at 
drome,  singing  to  a large  aud.ence, 

which  included  many  p^s°” ®rtPcular- 
nent  in  the  musical  • g£ie  was 

lly  the  operatic  branch  ot  • hen 


ly  the  operatic  nni  .u*-  when 

Werrenrath  at  Carnegie  Ha,l"“  tnd  after  ^ , 

Opera  Stars  In  Ensemble.  Lven  samples  o«  ’ her  voort  gerlence 1 

Reinaid , Vervenrath  returned  jester-  Tng  ^n^Sg,eal  favorite  at  home. 


day  to 


matinee 'and  being  a vet 

) recital  of  baritone  songs,  many  of  the  | she  must  be  ,US_L  ,„ctrative  wel- 

Lighter  sort,  evidently  popular  w 


American  artist's  admirers. 


Stransky  alone  can  achieve,  and  _then 
came  the  glorious  Immolation  Scene  ] 
from  Yyagner’s  “Gotterdiimmerung, 
with  Mme.  Matzenaiier  as  Brunnhilde. 

She  sustained  her  part  superbly,  and! 
the  orchestra  revelled,  as  did  the  au- 
dience, in  the  voluptuous  tonal  splen- 
dor of  this  final  scene,  in  which  near- 
ly all  of  the  ninety  leading  motives 

of  the  four  Nibelung  operas  are  m-  ] ,i  h iece3  we*  perhaps  claboraieu  djd  not  sing  nel-  that 

rwoven  with  a polyphonic  skill  that  ..  * es  of  a urge  hall  one  aU ..  Her  voice  ^emed  so  ^ L 

makes  every  other  master  except , ^ticularly,  " Over  the  Hills  and  Far  jn  the  vast  ^^PPher  in- 

, tipr,  for  tto  singer  h y 
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Carnegie  Hall  in  . ' aV\n  must  De  uscu  iu  • - , 

’ s admirers.  His  "t  any  rate  iihe  ; , 

re#  perhaps  elaborated  djd  not  sing  her  first  n that 


[saens.  Her  volc^TJScairie larger  ajii 
revealed  its  velvety  quality  and  rate 
flexibility;  but  it  uas  not  till  sne 
reached  the  ‘'Caro  Nome"  from 
“Rigoletto,”  which  she  added  as  an 
encore,  that  her  art  was  revealed 
at  its  very'  best.  Her  high  staccati 
were  like  little  bursting  tone  rockets 
and  her  trill,  held  on  to  for  dear 
I life  and  with  dynamic  gradations, 
brought  down  the  house.  It  is  an 
excellent  trill,  far  better  than  G~, 

' Curci’s  and  almost  equal  to  Melba  s. 
She  also  sang  an  air  from  ‘‘Traviata  ( 
'and  Johann  Strauss’s'  "Primavera 
waltz.  The  accompaniments  were 
iprovided  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Paid  Eisler,  who  also 
conducted  some  orchestral  numbers. 

The  second  of  the  Frederick  Warren 
ballad  concerts  took  place  iu  the  Long- 
ace  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  where 
an  interesting  program  arranged  by  Mr. 
Warren  was  given.  .. 

Fred  I’alton.  bass,  whose  fine  diction 
is  always  a treat,  sang  two  groups  ol 
short  songs.  Ethel  Newcomb,  pianist, 
contributed  to  the  instrumental  portion 
of  the  entertainment,  and  Frances  Sonm 
did  some  clever  costume  songs  of  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  origin. 

The  surprise  of  the  afternoon  was 

sprung  by  Mabel  Corlew,  dramatic  so- 
iprano,  who  tilled  the  place  of  Madame 
Olga  Warren,  who  was  unable  to  appear 
because  of  a heavy  cold.  Miss  Corlew, 
who  was  heard  in  recital  last  February 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  has  an  unforgettable 
voice  of  wide  range  and  bcautilulafuality. 
Not  only  can  she  sing,  but  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  magneticism  and 
beauty.  . ... 

There  a¥e  too  few  singers  oi  .Miss 

Corlew1  s caliber  to  be  heard  in  conceit 
and  recital,  and  her  singing  of  “The 

Swan,”  by  Grieg,  and  ITeuchel  s “Night 
Hymn"  were  things  of  beauty  and  joy. 

The  Frederick  Warren  Sunday  con- 
certs are  rapidly  growing  in  popularity, 
as  the  programs  are  always  above  the 
average  and  worth  while. 


|The  < I'nipllafitlmts  do  not  hdnr  and  ap 

fireclate  as  music  what  comes  to  them 
n a new  form  and  in  a new  spirit. 

1 It  is  very  possible,  also,  that  t . Is 
movement,  as  well  as  the  last  one,  was 
Hot  played  with  the  energy  and  power 
the  composer  would  have  had.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bloch  both  employ  a delicate  and 
lather  reticent  style;  and  Mrs.  Bloch 
especially  does  not  apply  a “ teni- 
jiestoso  ’’  method.  The  second  move- 
jrnent  has  a certain  plangent  charm, 
disclosed  through  themes  of  a more 
tangible  and  sustained  sort.  In  the 
last,  one  of  the  most  significant  themes 
has  the  character  of  a Jolly  folk  song. 

But  all  of  the  movements  seem  to 
show  a very  fragmentary  method  of 
work;  It  is  difficult  to  find  a sustained 
power  in  the  sonata  on  a first  hearing 
Several  hearings  may  be  needed  to  show 
the  page  that  has  been  added  to  the 
history  of  the  sonata. 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 
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Daisy  Kcjinedy’s  Violin  Recital. 

Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  gave  a.  second  f 
violin  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in. 
Aeolian  Hall.  ' Her  program  was  inter- 
esting as  containing  Brahms’s  sonata 
movement  in  C minor,  a scherzo.  It  was 
his  contribution  to  a sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  jointly  produced  by  Schu- 
mann, Albert  Dietrich  and  Brahms  in 
1853,  as  a greeting  to  Joseph  Joachim, 
a gift  of  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  the 
violinist's  visit  to  Disseldorf,  where 
Schumann  was  then  living  as  conductor. 

Each  of  the  three  wrote  one  movement, 
Dietrich  the  first  movement,  Schumann 
an  intermezzo  and  finale  and  Brahms, 
then  a youth  of  20,  this  scherzo.  It  is, 
in  fact,  his  first  piece  of  ensemble  music, 
a form,  in  Which  he  was  destined  to  make 
his  first  great  reputation.  The  sonata 
remained  in  Joachim’s  possession,  and 
some  year's  after  Brahms's  death,  in 
1900,  he  authorized’  the  publication  of : 
his  movement.  The  two  by  Schumann  ! 
he  was  unwilling  to  publish  as  unwor- 
thy of  the  master's  genius,  and  showing 
too  plainly  the  inroads  of  the  mental 
disease  that  very  soon  was  to  rob  him 
of  his  reason  and  end  his  life.  As  for  | 
Dietrich's  movement,  it  seems  to  have  | 
dropped  into  oblivion  with  the  creator.  J 
The  movement  is  marked  by  * great  ! 
energy  and  rhythmic  vitality,  by  origi-  , 
nallty,  by  qualities  unmistakably: 
Brahms’s,  even  though  of  his  very  early 
days.  It  was  interesting  to  hear,  and  j 
Miss  Kennedy  played  it  with  much  force 
and  intensity.  She  did  not  wholly  equal *  1 
her  first  recital  in  the  quality  of  her 
performance  in  the  rest  of  her  program, 
which  included  Beethoven's  Romance  in 
G.  a transcription  of  Schumann’s  ''  The 
Fountain  ” (originally  for  piano  duet) : 
The  Chaconne  from  Bach’s  D minor 
solo  suite,  Bach's  “ Scottish  Fantasy  ” J 
and  a group  of  shorter  pieces.  Miss  ; 
Kennedy's  striving  for  tone  resulted 
times  in  crudeness  and  rudeness  ; nor 
was  her  intonatioa  si>  accurate  as  it  was 
In  her  previous  t^pearance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Bloch  Play. 

In  their  series  of  sonata  recitals  Mr.  j 
end  Mrs.  Alexander  Bloch  presented  last ' 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  a program  com-  [ 
prising  Brahms’s  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  G,  Op.  78,  Hdebrando  Plzzetti’s 
In  A and  Mozart’s  in  E flat.  Pizzetti’s 
sonata  was  registered  in  the  program 
ns  receiving  its  first  performance  In 
New  York.  The  composer  is  one  of  the 
advanced  contemporary'  men  of  Italy. 
His  name  is  not  much  known  here,  but 
Mr.  Toscanini  is  said  to  have  some- 
thing of  his  for  performance  in  New 
York. 

This  sonata  has  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention  at  recent  performances  In 
London.  One  newspaper  writer  an- 
nounces that  a good  many  people  think 
It  has  “ added  a page  to  the  history  of 
the  sonata."  It  was  not  easy  to  see 
tlris  from  the  impression  it  made  last 
evening.  It  is  in  three  movements,  the 
first  marked  “ tempestoso  " ; the  second 
" prayer  of  the  innocents  ” ; the  third 
-'  vivo  e fresco. ’’  In  the  first  movement 
the  composer  seemed  to  have  embarked 
upon  a project  to  make  music  out  of 
material  of  very  limited  musical  value  . 
or  significance.  It  is  a way  that  the  I 
most  advanced  composers  have  ; and  the  I 
proper  answer  to  the  complaint  is  that 


At  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  William  Mengelberg  of  Am- 
sterdam made  his  first  appearance  as 
conductor  of  the  organization.  Artur 
Bodanzky,  who  assembled  the  orchestra 
and  trained  it  up  to  the  last  previous 
concert,  is  obliged  to  concentrate  all  his 
attention  upon  his  duties  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  Hence  the  Im- 
portation of  Mr.  Mengelberg,  who  for 
the  next  two  months  will  direct  the  mu- 
sical activities  of  this  body  of  instru- 
mental performers. 

While  the  new  conductor  is  perhaps 
a stranger  to  the  estimable  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  support  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  lie  is  not  unknown 
to  those  whose  profession  commands 
them  to  follow  the  records  of  the  mu- 
sical world.  When  It  occurred  some 
vears  neo  to  the  conscript  fathers  of 


JVIARIE  SUNDELIUS  AS  NEDDA. 

*ings  Role  in  "Pagllacci”  for  First 
Time — “L’Oracolo”  and  “Blue  Bird” 

■'  L'Oracolo  ’’  and  " Pagllacci  ” in  a 
special  matlnfe  and  “ The  Blue  Bird  ” 
in  Its  first  subscription  night  this  sea- 
son drew  two  audiences  to  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday.  . Marie  Sundelius  was 
new  as  Nedda  in  Leoncavallo's  popular 
work,  with  Crimi  as  hero  and  De  Luca 
singing  the  prologue.  Scottl  and  Didur, 
with  Peralta,  Telva,  Chamlee,  and 
d’Angelo,  sang  Leoni’s  grim  tragedy  of 
the  Chinese  of  San  Francisco,  in  which 
city  Mr.  Scottl's  own  company  had  given 
this  little  opera  last  Fall. 

Albert  Wolff  conducted  his  setting  of 
Maeterlinck's  " Blue  Bird  ” last  evening 
with  most  of  the  recent  holiday  mati- 
nee cast,  including  Delaunois  and  Kills 
as  the  children,  and  in  other  rGIes 
Easton.  Perini,  Gordon,  Berat,  Chal- 
mers, and  Rothier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloch's  Concert. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Block  gave1 
the  second  of  two  violin  and  pianos  re- 
citals last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  ^The 
programme  comprised  three  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin — Brahms's  in  G.  opus 
78;  Ildebrando  Pizzetti's  in  A and  Mo- 
zart’s in  E flat.  The  Pizetti  composi- 
tion was  heard  for  the  first  time  here. 
Its  composer  is  one  of  the  young  mod- 
ern Italian  school  and  he  lives  in  Italy. 

He  has  written  a string  quartet  and 
the  La  Scala  Orchestra,  at  one  of  i‘/S 
coming  concerts  here  will  play  one  of 
his  works.  His  sonata  has  disonance’ 
and  much  melody.  The  first  movement 
is  dramatic  in  character,  the  second, 
"Prayer  of  the  Inocents"  and  the  third, 
a "Folks  Festival  in  the  Open,”  lack 
something  in  free  expression  of  ideas 
| and  they  could  be  condensed  in  sub- 
stance. As  a whole,  however,  the  work 
j has  much  interest.  It  was  generally  I 
'well  played,  though  there  might  have! 
been  more  force  and  contrast  of  color 

in  the  ensemble,  j 

• — ” w • • 
Miss  Mabel  Garrison  of  the  Metro-  I 
politan  Opera,  Joseph  Schwarz,  bary-  , 
tone,  and  Jacques  Thibaud,  violin,  were  j. 
the  artists  at  the  Bagtoy  musicaie  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday.  Richard  | 
Hageman  and  George  siemonn  were  at  j 
the  piano.  Miss  Garrison  sang  “Una  | 
Voce  Poco  Fa”  from  “11  Barbieri  di  ; 
Siviglia,”  and  with  Mr.  Schwarz  the  duo  | 
from  the  third  act  of  “P-igoletto.”  She  i 
sang  also  a group  of  songs,  including 
the  seventeenth  century  air  “Tambou- 
rin,”  “Vous  Dansez  -Marquise”  of^  Le- 
maire-Pasternack  and  "When  I Was 
Seventeen,”  an  old  Swedish  song  that 
was  in  the  repertoire  of  Jenny  Lind. 
Mr.  Schwarz  sang  with  organ  accom- 
paniment by  David  McK.  Williams  and 
Lajos  Shuk  at  the  ’cello  Haendel’s 
“Arisoso”  and  “Largo.”  He  also  sang 
Rachmaninoff’s  “In  the  Silence  of  the 
Night,”  “Don  Juan’s  Serenade,”  by 
t Tschaikowsky,  and  “Quand  Tu  Dors'  of 
Liszt.  Mr.  Thibaud  played  compositions 
by  Haendel,  Saint-Saens,  Guiraud  and 
some  of  his  own  arrangements  of  airs  by 
Wieniawski  and  Granadas. 
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Mengelberg  Leads 

Conductor  From  Holland  J 
Command  of  Orchestral  Fo 


the  Philharmonic  Society  to  brlr.g  star 
conductors  from  Europe  Mr  Mangel-  i 
berg  was  one  of  their  selections.  He  | 
visited  us  In  1905  and  conducted  the 
concerts  of  November  10  and  11. 

Ha  already  was  known  at  that  time  1 
as  a specialist  in  the  art  of  Richard  j 
Strauss,  approved  by  the  composer  1dm-  \ 
self  and  applauded  by  the  Dutch  public. 
Also  at  that  time  lie  made,  no  disturb-  | 
ance  in  the  local  atmosphere.  Ho  was  I 
accepted  as  a conductor  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  technics  of  orchestral 
conducting,  and  who  therefore  yvas  per- 
sona grata  t%  orchestral  musicians. 

Since  that  period  of  his  artistic  career 
Mr.  Mengelberg  lias  made  progre  ss.  His 
fame  has  grown  too  largo  to  he  con- 
fined by  the  dikes  of  his  country,  and, 
like;  its  cigars  and  its  chores  has 
spread  through  Europe.  The  Dutch 
have  always  betrayed  a pardonable  pride 
In  their  cigars  and  In  Mr.  Mengelberg. 
They  have  not  imposed  any  duty  on 
smokes.  As  one  Hollander  said  to  the 
reviewer  in  the  custom  house  at  Rosen- 
daal.  “You  may  bring  all  the  cigars  you 
wish  into  Holland.  We  can  sell  you  bet- 
ter ones  for  less  money.” 

They  do  not,  of  course,  oiler  con- 
ductors for  less  money  than  we  pay  for 
them  at  home,  but  in  a similar  confident 
spirit  they  challenge  comparisons.  None 
need  be  made.  Mr.  Mengelberg  came, 
was  heard  and  was  received  with  gener- 
ous approbation.  His  programme  nat- 
urally included  some  Strauss,  not  Ian 
Heldenleben,”  which  he  interpreted  for 
us  fifteen  years  ago,  hut  "Do"  •Tuan',l 
This  was  prefaced  by  the  Oberon 
overture  and  followed  by  the  "Fantastic 
Symphony”  of  Hector  Berlioz  In  spite 
of  the  stage  fright  of  the  first  horn 


'W 
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the  overture  went  very  well,  almost  as 
well  indeed  as  it  has  lately  been  go- 
ing at  the  performances  of  the  opgra 
in  tlio  Metropolitan. 

The  ^trauss  music  published  Mr. 
Mengelberg’s  qualities  more  eloquently. 
It  is  necessary  still  to  make  some  al- 
lowances because  of  the  Imperfect  en- 
semble of  the  orchestra.  The  con- 
ductor was  compelled  to  deal  with  a 
somewhat  unresponsive  instrument.  But 
he  showed  that  he  possessed  excellent 
judgment  of  balance  and  phrasing.  The 
tonal  quality  of  the  orchestra  had  not 
sounded  better,  possibly  not  quite  so 
well,  at  any  previous  concert.  Not  only 
was  it  richer,  more  aristocratic,  but  it  j 
had  more  transparency,  more  smooth-  t 
ness,  more  fluent  character.  But  there 
were  too  many  technical  slips  and  too 
many  moments  of  roughness. 

The  attacks  and  releases  were,  how- 
ever, generally  good,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  upon  these  matters  Mr.  [ 
Bodanzky  spent  anxious  months.  Mr.  j 
Mengelberg,  however,  showed  very 
plainly  that  lie  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  naturally  he  got  it.  He  is  not  what 
this  public  regards  as  a romantic  con- 
ductor. People  who  enjoy  orchestral 
concerts  with  their  eyes  will  doubtless 
find  him  somewhat  disappointing.  He 
Is  short,  sturdy  and  prosaic  in  appear- 
ance and  his  physical  demonstrations 
are  not  planned  with  a view  to  ravishing 
the  eyes  of  spectators,  but  are  clearly 
meant  for  his  musicians.  He  wastes  no 
effort  on  silly  pantomime  designed  to 
delude  an  audience  into  believing  him  to 
be  a “wizard  of  the  baton.”  He  is  an 
honest,  businesslike  conductor  and  his 
direction  of  the  Strauss  tone  poem 
showed  him  to  be  an  interpreter  of 
intelligence  and  authority. 

The  Berlioz  composition  was  also  well 
done,  but  why  was  it  done  at  all?  This 
empty,  pretentious,  soporific  volume  of 
melodic  platitudes  was  long  ago  con- 
signed to  the  tender  care  of  sleep,  ex- 
cept by  conductors  who  insist  on  play- 
ing at  unoffending'  music  lovers  who  do 
not  wish  to  hear  it  and  who  leave  the 
hall  in  droves  before  it  is  oyer.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  fancies  will 
not  frequently  linger  over  such  slum- 
brous charms. 


A GREAT  CONDUCTOR. 

Wi’lem  Mengelberg  is  a great' con- 
ductor. He  demonstrated  this  fact 
yesterday  Afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall 
when  he  directed  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Almost  any  other 
man  would  have  thrown  up  his  task 
in  the  face  of  such  playing.  We  ex- 
pected. the  fiery  Hollander  to  ejacu- 
late a formidable  “Gotfordom” — - 
which  is  good  Amsterdamese- -and 
flee  the  rostrum.  No  wonder  Debus- 
sy's “The  Afternoon  of  a Faun”  was 
omitted  from  a poorly  arranged  pro- 
fcramme.  Mr.  Mengieberg  is  reputed 
to  have  exclaimed  at  rehearsal;  "X 
didn't  come  to  New  York  to  prac- 
‘.isfe  five-finger  exercises  with  an 
irchestra."  True  or  not,  this  anecdote 
llustrates  the  difficulties  that  beset 

i visiting  musician  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  subtle  webs  woven 
oy  the  Musical  Union. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  has  just  cause  for 
complaint,  as  has  lliis  distinguished 
oredecessor,  Mr.  Bodanzky.  Unfortu- 
nately it  reflects  on  Mr.  Bodanzky,  this 
;a  re  less,  slovenly  playing,  and  he  is 
10  more  responsible  than  Mr.  Mengel- 
ierg.  It  reminded  us  of  the  naughty 
:hild  that  always  cuts  up  didoes  when 
iompany  comes.  Just  because  every 
me  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  hear  what 
i famous  man  would  do,  certain  mera1- 
iers  of  the  orchestra  made  fiasco  at 
the  most  inopportune  moments,  the 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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first  time  on  the-  third  note  in  the 
' Oberon”  overture,  thfc  next  time  in 
the  Rtrauss  number.  There  was  one 
annoying  ending  which  Was  ho  ragged 
that  It  recalled  a Philharmonic 
fermata.  Now,  false  notes  occur  in 
the  best,  regulated  orchestras.  But 
an  artist  of  Mengel.berg's  cal'bre 
(ought  nor  to  he  subjected  to  such 
jeontingenoies. 

He  is  among  the  great  living  con- 
ductors. He  is  an  apostle  of  the 
moderns,  Richard  Strauss  and  Gustav 
Mahler  in  particular.  His  Amsterdam 
orchestra  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Strauss  festival  in  London 
some  fifteen  years  ago  was  an  inter- 
national musical  event;  like  the 
Mahler  festival  in  Amsterdam  last 
spring.  It  heapftd  laurels  on  . the 
auburn  locks  of  the  Holland  conduc- 
tor. He  deserved  a better  fate  In  this 
city.  He  deserved  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety Orchestra,  but  Mr.  Dam  rose  h 
has  had  Albert  Coates,  and  that  is 
glory  enough  for  one  season.  This  is 
not  the  first  visit  to  New  York  of  Mr. 
Mengelberg;  in  1905  (?)  he  conducted 
two  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  | 
Society.  He  is  now  guest-conductor 
(of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
'and  we  wish  him  better  luck  to-mor- 
ow  afternoon  at  his  second  concert. 
The  jinx  that  have  been  pestering 
hat  poor  dear  Camerado  Caruso  evi- 
lently  paid  a visit  to  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday.  Perhaps  the  incredible 
number  of  conductors  in  the  building 
hoodooed  the  event.  Superstitious  | 
sailors  fear  parsons  on  board — they 
signify  squally  weather.  Likewise, 
many  conductors  may  spoil  the  musi- 
cal broth. 

The  Oberon  overture  was  a concert 
reading,  not  an  operatic.  The  slow 
episodes  were  truly  slow;  the  fast, 
faster-  than  usual.  There  were  rhe- 
torical pauses.  There  was  enormous 
elasticity.  It  was  a normal,  solid, 
satisfying  musical  Interpretation, 
though  not  so  romantic  as  Artur 
Bodanzky’s.  Perhaps  because  of  his 
unfamiliarity  with  the  slippery  ice 
(over  which  he  was  skatipg,  Mr.  Men- 
| gelberg  did  not  let  himself  go  in  the 
| “Don  Juan”  of  Strauss,  which  com- 
position is  Strauss  at  his  top-notch. 

| We  have  listened  to ) more  highly 
colored  interpretations  under  his 
; baton  in  London,  Amsterdam  and 
Beheveningen.  Nevertheless,  the  na- 
Iftve  fire  of  the  man  flamed  through 
every  phrase  and  there  was  a founda- 
tional splendor  in  the  climaxes  that 
proved  the  mettle  of  this  remarkable 
musician. 

His  selection  of  the  Fantastic  sym- 
phony of  Berlioz  was  ill-advised. 
There  are  two  composers  that  New 
York  will  not  abide:  Berlioz  and 

Mahler.  The  extravagant  romantic, 
the  amateur  who  manufactured  un- 
music, and  the  cerebral  Austrian  who 
never  had  an  original  idea  to  express 
and  demanded  a chorus  of  1,000  and 
a huge  instrumental  apparatus  to  ex- 
press his  essential  musical  shortcom- 
ings. The  intolerable  emptiness  of 
Berlioz,  especially  the  three  first 
movements,  drove  a third,  if  not  more, 
of  the  large  audience  out  of  the  hall. 
They  left,  not  'because  they  were  un- 
musical, but  the  reverse. 

This  "music”  is  suitable  for  the 
films.  The  “March  to  the  Scaffold” 
and  the  “Witches’  Sabbath”  is  veri- 
table movie  humbuiggery.  And  it 
jwas  tihe  most  brilliantly  played  of  the 
programme.  Therein  the  conductor 
showed  his  rhythmic  power.  But' 
Idle  can’t  make  Berlioz  visible.  Fe- 
lix Weimgartner  attempted  the  task 
and  he  also  failed.  Mahler  is  an- 
other snag.  To-morrow  we  are  prom- 
ised the  insipid  first  symphony 
which  Mr.  fcir-ansky  resurrected  a 
short  time  a^o.  He,  too,  famed.  So 
did  Mahler  himself.  Let  us  hope 
Mengelberg  is  the  magician  of  the 
new  dispensation.  We  are  to  hear 
Mahler’s  fourth  symphony.  Let  us 
pray.  However,  Willem  Mengelberg 
can’t  complajn  of  the  reception'  ac- 
corded him  at  his  matinee.  He  was 
'saluted  ycith  such  applause  on  his' 
appearance  that  it  must  have  made 
him  nervous.  A minute  after  he  had 
waved  his  baton  the  jinx  perched 
over  the  brass  choir,  and  the  rest  was 
hot  silence. 


William  Mengelberg  as  Conductor. 

William  Mengelberg,  a well-known 
Dutch  conductor  of  Amsterdam,  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  Is  to  conduct  thirty  con- 
certs of  the  orchestra  between  now  and 
?lie  middle  of  March,  giving  Mr.  Bo- 
dar.zky  relief  from  his  double  duties  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  opera.  Mr. 
Mengelberg  does  not  come  to  New  York 
as  a stranger.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  without 
a permanent  conductor,  it  invited  aj 
series  of  "great"  conductors  to  direct 
its  concerts,  of  whom  Mr.  Mengelberg  i 
was  one.  He  came  all  the  way  from  j 

Amsterdam  then  to  conduct  a pair  of  | 

- 


turho  ” is  bvVistdJ  aimosT-m- mi  mccniie.- 
of  chamber  music,  with  a constant  re- 
currence of  solo  passages  for  tinny  of 
the  orchestra  instruments,  with  delicate 
color  contrasts.  The  “ Rondo  ” is 
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had  them 
favorable 


concerts— t 
and  math 
that  time. 

Now.  as  then,  he  was  found  straight 
forward  and  direct,  without  suggestio 
of  the  sensational  in  his  methods  or  h 
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much  more  elaborate  piece  of  a strongly 
then  in  pairs-  marked  rococo  effect  for  a highly 
impression  a trained  virtuoso  orchestra  such  as  this. 

A Ihhrf  PfinccAl'c  t rwin  nnum  *•  T .n 


Albert  Roussel’s  tone  poem  " Le 
Festin  do  I’Ariagnde,”  heard  here  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  played  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  la  ar- 
■nged  from  a pantomine  ballet.  As  * 


i aug<yu  i i vnu  )yau ivu.iui,  wcuitt.  ns  cl 

01  the  sensational  m ms  m'unuua  ui  11  pujte,  without  the  picturesque  illustra- 
intcrpi station.  It  may  be  assumed  the  tion  of  the  action  on  the  stag^e,  it  seems 
lie  has  trained  in  matuuty  of  conceptio  long  and  not  always  musically  self-suf- 

. . » Ttflne' 


in  mastery  of  orchestral  tecl  fj^f’  Toscanini 


well  a 

nlque,  but  it  was  not  of  much  use 
look  to  the  performance  yesterday  or 
Ills  performances  for  some  time  to  con 
for  o complete  exposition  of  his  quali 
as  a conductor.  A conductor  does  n 
step  up  to  the  desk  and  with  a ft 
waves  of  his  baton,  In  a few  rehearsa' 
make  a strange  orchestra  over  into  i 
Instrument  of  his  own,  on  which  he  c. 
play  and  produce  such  results  as 
wishes  and  formulates  In  his  own  mir 
And  especially  he  does  not  do  it  with 
orcnesL,  a so  new— we  shall  not  say  so 
raw — as  this  one,  and  with  the  limita- 
tions on  the  length  and  number  of  re- 
hearsals tnat  the  union  has  so  unwisely 
and  inartistically  ordained. 

It  may  ui.,o  be  saiu  that  Mr.  Mergel- 
berg's  first  program  was  not  such  a one 
as  to  disclose  ills  highest  qualities  as  a 
conductor,  even  if  the  orchestra  had 
played  it  better  than  it  did.  There  were 
Ore  overture  to  Webers  ' Oberpn  , 
Strauss 'e  tone  poem.  ” Don  Juam  and 
Berlioz’s  ' Fantastic  Symphony.  Ds- 
bussv's  ’’  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a 
Faun  ” was  originally  to  be  played  also, 
but  was  omitted,  as  a printed  slip  in 
the  house  bill  announced,  because  or 
the  unusual  length  of  the  program,  and 
would  be  played  at  a later  foncert 

There  were  few  extremes  in  the  play- 
ing of  the  "Oberon”  overture,  less  of 
the  dragg'ng  of  the  slow  tempo  th_a 
some  nfodern  conductors  indulge  in. 
There  were  a good  many  technical  Mips 
which  did  not  improve  the  general  ef- 
fect, and  which  must  have  been  discour- 
aging to  the  new  conductor.  The  Per- 
formance of  the  “ Don  Juan  was  bi*ll- 
iant,  with  an  abundance  of  that  bravura 
nlrit  that  it  needs ; with  clearness  in 
exposition  of  the  thematic  struc- 


ivir.  xoscanuu  repeate  li  what  Mr. 
Mengelberg  had  played  in  the  afternoon. 
.Strauss’s  tone  poem.  " Don  Juan.” 

'rhprp  w&ro  n gain,  ptph  t finish 


There  were  here,  a gain,  great  finish 
and  clarity  in  the  orchestral  playing 
rhythmic  tension,  concentrated  and 
burning  passion ; and  something  lacking 
in  the  mere  weight  and  power  of  the 
thing.  It  had  beauty  and  power,  how- 
ever. which  were  recognized.  Mr.  Tos- 
canini ended  hl.s  program  with  the  over- 
ture to  Verdi’s  opera  of  “ I Vepri 
Siciliani,”  lest  we  forget  what  and 
whence  this  orchestra  is. 


Biggest  Audience  in  Its  History  En- 
joys a Diversified  Program. 

The  New  York  Banks  Glee  Club,  open- 
ing a.  forty-second  season  before  what 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  audience  in 
its  history,  was  heard  last  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  favorite  part-songs  of 
other  days,  conducted  by  Bruno  Huhr, 
and  assisted  by  Grace  Northrup,  so 
piano,  and  William  Roberts,  bass,  a;' 
well  as  by  Elsie  Hllger,  'cello. 

The  club  showed  high  artistic  purpose! 
In  classic  pieces  from  Beethoven’s  ” Cre 
ation’s  Hymn  ” to  an  old  Nether!. 

” Prayer  of  Thansgivlng.”  while  of  cui 
rent  Interest  were  the  late  Horatio  P- 

’’  Awake.,”  Victor  Harris’s  ” To! 


ker's 


Diane,”  Palmgren's  ” Finnish  Lulla- 
by," newly  arranged  by  Kurt  Schindler, 
and  Cecil  Forsyth's  ” Tinker  Tailor.” 
Miss  Hllger  gave  instrumental  solos  by 
Tsehaikovsky,  Tnrtini  and  Popper,  and 
Miss  Northrup  sang  the  air  of  Nedda 
from  “ Pagliacci.” 


spi: 

the 
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ture  and  in  the  contrast  of  the  woods. 

Ynd  as  for  Berlioz  3 f antastlc  bym- 
nhonv  ” the  vil  temptation  lies  near  to 
lay  that  it  matters  little  whether  it  was 
played  - ell  or  ill:  and  that  the  best  of 
playing  could  never  make  it  sound  even 
tolerable  again.  Music  so  barren,  -o 

arid,  seldom  gains  occm  to  conert 

r.-r«  rns  Nw  ^ or  e has  known  tms  sjm 
uhony  for  fifty-four  years  and  has  not 
been  without  opportunity  to  gain  full 
acquaintance  with  any  hidden  *?eautles 
or'Vecondlte  significance  it  might  con- 
tain. There  are  none;  and  a P£r*°r, 

a nee  so  conscientious,  so  devoted  »o  in 

tclligent  as  that  which  Mr. 

gave  only  makes  it  clearer  that  there 

SrUkenso  much  else  of  Berlioz  the  in- 
terest of  this  symphony  in  almost  wholly 
extra -•musical.  It  Is  bound  up  with  a 
Cardinal  episode  in  his  life,  one  that  he 
hints' if  has  adorned  with  home  highly, 
romantic  fiction  in  the  guise  of  auto 
btogranl  v.  It  is  one  of  his  earliest  cap- 
ital compositions.  and  deserves  an  bn- ; 
nortant  place  in  the  history  of  program  i 
rnusic  and  the  evolution  of  the  modern  ( 
orchestra  It  is  not  without  its  slgmt  - 
cance  hi  a study  of  the  Berlioz  psycho  - 
ogy.  It  Is  good  for  many  things,  but  , 

n<Mr.°  Mengelberg  was  given  a hearty ' 

jSSSSi  on^lbe^sta^^t^  w£s 
rnuch  applause  In  the  proper  places  all 
through  the  concert. 


. 


Mr.  Toscanini’s  Orchestral  Concent. 

The  second  subscription  concert  of  Mr. 
Toscanini's  orchestra  from  La  Scala 
Jn  Milan  was  given  last  evening  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and,  as  at 
the  first  one,  the  house  was  filled  full 
and  there  was  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiastic applause,  and  even  bravos  for 
Bralims,  or  for  Mr.  Toscanini’s  playing 
of  Brahms. 

The  program  began  with  his  second 
symphony;  the  one  whose  selection 
would  seem  naturally  to  commend  itself: 
to  an  Italian  conductor.  It  was  a 
curiously  and  at  times  strangely  allur- 
ing Itallanate  performance  of  the  work. 
The  orchestra  returned  to  its  Opel  ~ i 
i House  tone,  in  quality  and  body,  af.erl 

1 having  been  hear*  to  1»Von* 

lat-e  in  Carnegie  Hall . ana  uw  » 

I nf  the  facts  that  must  be  reckoned  with 
i . p/vtvujdpriTur  tii-6 

[ 1 Vesides  a somewhat  deliberate  opening 
\ tempo,  there  were  to  be  tranllucent 
\ «“i n^e  of'Sl^e  voices  I 

5 ♦ LSert  finish  of  the  ensemble  and 

| of  Mr.  Toscanini’s  Idea  of  It  • tha*  £ 
ft  M-ao  played  just  as  he  wanted  It.  Cer 
..  t'-tfi  p.  r lions  seemed  unsubstantial,  la  k 
f.  , -eight,  as  in  ! iie  adagio.  Th, 
fi-cluig  of  the  whole  was  essentially  I 
j.  v:..'  * ond  of  course*  in  a.  way,  that  is 

i the  true  character  of  the  symphony 

were  certain  phases  that  you  win 
I never  hear  played  with  such  a 

golden  concentration  of  musical  beauty.  , 
There  were  others  that  needed  amo.c 

Statement.  On  the  whole,  fot 

■ ll^fts  beauties,  the  reading  of  the  sym- 
I phony  seemed  rather  small,  . short- 

E breathed  and  over-dcmlled  But  it 

, -Lied  forth  bravos  from  M.  J oscan mi  » 

■1  L usty  supporters,  and  applause  from  the 
, , iore  soberly  musical. 

There  followed  a ’ Notturno  ” and  a 
I - Hondo  Fantastic”  by  Uiccardo  P ck- 
F Man-'la-alli  composer  of  II  Carillon 
S f-ielco  ” the  ballet  now  current  at  the  j 
S Metropolitan  Opera  .House.  The  ’ Not-  j 


Toscanini's  Orchestra  Heard. 

Th  • second  concert  in  the  regular  ser-  j 
ies  of  La  Scala  Orchestra.  Arturo  Tos- 
canini conductor,  took  place  last  evening 
In  the  Metropolitan  Opera-  House  The ; 
programme  comprised  the  second  sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  a nocturne  ami  fan- 
tastic rondo  by  Pick-Mang.agalh,  Le 
Festin  de  l’Araignee.”  by  Albert  Bo«s- J 
sell;  Strfauss’s  ‘‘Don  Juan  and  the  over- 
ture  to  Verdi’s  "Sicilian  Vespers.  The 
audience  was  not  quite  as  large  as  that 
at  the  first  concert,  but  it  was  of  the  I 
same  character.  There  were  a few  repre- 
sentatives of  the  musical  culture  of  New 
York  and  a large  number  of  hearers  to 
whom  an  orchestral  concert  was  obvl 
oHsly  a curiosity  and  the  fame  ot  -I  . 
Toscanini  the  attraction. 

The  performance  of  the  Brahms  sj  m- 
phonv  was  the  most  important  matter  in 
the  conecrt.  A distinguished  British 
writer,  Mr.  Hadow,  said:  Among  the 

many  types  of  character  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  pursuit  of  an  arl'st'° 
profession,  two  stand  out  salient  and  ex- 
treme — the  artist  militant  and  the  artist 
contemplative.’  No  one  frill  question  the* 
militancy  of  Mr.  Toscanini  art.  no  one 
the  contemplative  profundity  of  Branm. . 
The  two  could  not  mix.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would.  , 

The  score  of  the  D major  symphony 
was  a sealed  volume  to  the  militant! 
Italian  till  he  reached  the  last  movement, 
When  his  pent  up  energies  burst  their 
shackles  and  he  thundred  the  rushing 
flgruration  in  a truly  temperamental;, 
style.  But  the  other  three  movements,! 
were  to  put  it  plainly,  deadly  dull.  There  jl 
was 'finish  in  the  technical  presentation 
of  them,  much  better  playing  indeed  in  | 
the  third  movement  than  this  too  liber-  | - 
ally  praised  orchestra  had  done  here  be-  , 
fore;  but  there  was  no  adequate  publica-  |j 
t.ion'of  the  poetic  reflections  of  Brahms. 

Mr  . Toscanini  sought  by  superfine  j 
polish  and  by  laborious  search  after  a 
vocal  cantilena  to  disclose  the  beauties 
of  the  music ; but  they  wore  merely  sug- 
gested. The  rdeength  of  the  deep  feel- 
ing which  is  so  foreign  in  its  character 
! t0“  the  sensual  emotion  of  the  Italian 
I soul  was  not  for  Mr.  Toscanini  to  grasp.' 
It  was  a well  rehearsed  performance,  ex- 
cellent in  many  respects,  bufr  it  was  not 
Brahms.  The  audience  received  it  as  aj 
revelation,  which  to  most  of  the  hearers 
,,  probable  war  
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New  Contralto  flakes  Debut. 

Three  musical  entertainments,  n0  ™ 
e orchestral  field.,  took  place  yesterday 
f Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon  Miss 
rieda  Klink.  mezzo  contralto,  gave  h- 
■ot  recital  here.  This  artist,  w'ho  is, 
om  the  middle  west,,  has  received  her 
ainlng  in  this  country.  Seldom  has  * 
w singer  the  good  fortune  to  make 
ch  a favorable  impression  at  a 
p ring  as  did  she  yesterday.  She  dis 
,sed  a beautiful  voice,  fine  vocal  skill, 
ste  intelligence  and  musical  feeling. 

\t  the  Princess  Theatre  Paul  Reimers, 
Tor  with  Maurice  Eisner  at  the  piano, 
n-p’a  well  chosen  programme  of  songs, 
dueling  Poldowiski’s  ’’Colombine  aiK 
issager’s  "La  Maison  Grise,”  both  of 
lich  were  repeated.  Clear  ennuncla- 
,n  a knowledge  of  phrasing  and  deli- 
te  sentiment,  were  the  features  of  his 
,rk,  which  interested  a large  audience  | 
In  the  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  the 
;vv  York  Chamber  Music  Society,  with 
rolyn  Beebe,  director  and  pianist,  gave 
second  concert  and  and  audience  of 
cellent  size  attended.  The  members 
\lie  society  played,  with  their  admir- 
le  skill  in  ensemble,  a well  selected 
t o£  musical  iron's  for  different  com- 
iatlons  of  instruments.  It  comprised 
ohr’s  “Noncttcf-  In  F.  opus.  31,  for 
te  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn  and 
-in’gs-  Brahms’s  A minor  trio,  opu; 

I for  piano,  clarinet  and  cello,  and 
•enis  Taylor’s  suite,  "Through  th 
oiling  Glass.”  written  by  the  compost 
- the  entire  force  of  the  ooQlety. 


Kurt  Schindler’s  Mistake 

It  isn’t  pleasant  to  go  up  or  down- 
town in  a jammed  elevated  or  subway  j 
car,  but  we  all  have  to  do  it,  even  if 
we  are  among  the  millionaires,  for  au-  \ 
tomobiles  cannot  travel  fast  enough  in 
the  congested  streets.  There  is  no 
need,  however,  of  establishing  the 
same  crowded  conditions  in  a concert 
hail.  Last  night  the  part  of  Carnegie 
Hall  behind  the  seats  was  one  surS' 
ing  mass  of  struggling  men  and 
women,  all  of  whom  would  have  been 
in  time  to  take  their  seats  if  it  had 
not  pleased  Kurt  Schindler  to  ignore; 
(without  warning)  the  universal  rule  ! 
of  beginning  a concert  teX  minutes 
later  than  the  advertised  hour.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  turmoil  and 
noise  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
first  and  probably  best  part  of  the  j 
programme,  consisting  of  choral  num-  i 
bers  from  the  operas  of  Rimsky-  | 
Korsakoff.  There  were  four  of  them, 
and,  to  add  insult  to  ’injury,  Mr. 
Schindler  had  them  all  sung  before  he 
allowed  one-third  of  his  audience  to 
sit  down  and  hear  the  music.  These 
numbers  were  not  connected  in  any 
way,  and  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever for  not  seating  the  audience  after 
the  first  or  the  second.  If  Mr.  Schind- 
ler thinks  there  is  anything  artistic 
about  such  an  attitude  he  is  mistaken ; 
it  was  simply  foolishness  and  a lack 
of  courtesy  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Schindler  has  a passionate  pro- 
pensity toward  making  everlasting 
programmes.  It  was  this  that  led  him 
to  his  precipitate  beginning,  his  impo- 
lite and  impolitic  treatment  of  the  au- 
dience. Last  night’s  concert  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum  may  have  lasted  till 
midnight  for  all  we  kntfw.  One  of  its 
numbers  was  Rachmaninoff  s All 
Night  Vigil,”  six  numbers  of  which 
were  sung,  and  admirably  sung  by  the 
Schindler  choir,  reinforced  by  a boy 
choir  of  twenty-five  voices  from  St. 
Stephen’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(John  Philip  Foley,  choir  master).  In 
1 his  programme  notes  Mr.  Schindler 
j swears  that  compared  to  the  full 
! grown  maturity  of  Rachmaninoffs 
work  the  older  settings  by  Tchaikov- 
sky and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  "seem  like 
children’s  work,  beautiful  though  they 
be.”  There  is  certainly  much  that  is 
interesting  in  this  music.  The  climax' 
comes  in  the  second  number,  “Glory 
be  to  God"  in  which  there  is  a splen- 
did outburst  of  polyphonic  sonority. 

Mr.  Schindler  has  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  success  of  his 
choir,  in  this  a capella  music  in  pre- 
serving the  pitch  without  instrumental 
support.  Nina  Koschetz,  who  is  said 
to  he  famous  in  Russia,  sang  a group! 
of  songs  by  Rachmaninoff  which  did 
not  entrance  except  in  a "Vocalise 
without  words,  which  was  effective. 
Her  voice  is  not  of  remarkable  beauty. 
She  also  sang  songs  by  Metner, 
Stravinsky,  and  Moussorgsky,  and 
there  was  a final  group  of  folk  songs 
and  dances. 

“Don  Carlos”  a Success 
With  the  aid  of  Caruso,  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  succeeded  a few  years  ago  in 
restoring  to  favor  Verdi's  long 
lected  ‘‘La  Forza  del  Destine.”  He 
has  now  accomplished  a greater  feat) 
still  in  making  a success  of  Verdi's 
“Don  Carlos,”  never  before  heard  at 
the  Metropolitan  and  considered  hope- 
less by  other  managers.  Last  night 
it  had  its  third  hearing  before  a huge 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  This  opera 
; was  the  predecessor  of  Verdi's  master- 
! work,  "Aida,”  which  will  be  sung  to- 
night. Why  not  have  a Verdi  cycle?  | 


:er.  Th-  first  group  comprise 
choruses  from  operas  of  Rimsky 
Korsakov,  all  saturated  with  Russian- 
ism  In  meody  and  feeling,  and  very- 
well  sung.  | 

A hint  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Russian  religious  observances  was 
given  by  the  singing  of  six  anthems 
from  Rachmaninov’s  music  for  the  "All 
Night  Vigil.”  These  anthems  proved 
particularly-  interesting  by  reason  of 
their  masterly  part  writing,  their  oppo- 
sition of  groups  of  voices,  and  their 
extraordinary  polyphonic  developments,  i 
They  are  gems  in  that  great  treasury 
of  peculiarly  individual  and  beautiful 
church  music  which  the  great  religion 
of  the  north  has  accumulated. 

There  was  also  a group  of  Russian  | 
folk  songs,  including  some  choral  i 
dances.  Variety  was  further  added  to 
• the  programme  by  the  singing  of  solos 
by  Mine.  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano.  She  1 
was  heard  in  a group  of  six  lyrics  by 
Rachmaninov,  . in  another  group  by 
Metner,  Shavinsky  and  Moussorgsky, 
and  in  some  incidental  solos  in  the  folk 
music  group.  Mme.  Koshetz  is  a singer 
of  great  experience  and  showed  serself 
to  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
music  entrusted  to  her.  It  must  be  | 
admitted,  however,  that  her  voice  did 
not  seem  always  to  be  quite  fresh.  The 
audience  was  large  and  generaus. 


| 


Texas  Pianist  Makes  Debut. 

Harold  Morris,  a young  Texan  pianist 
who  took  highest  honors  at  the  Cin-  j 
cinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  gave  his 
first  recital  luere  yesterday  bsfCT®  <1 

large  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall.  His 

name  is  not  unknown  here  as  his  "Poem 
for  Orchestra”  was  played  recently  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  as  it  had 
been  before  by  several  orchestras 

through  the  country.  His  numerous 

other  compositions  include  a sonata  for 
piano.  Yesterday  he  gave  an  admirable 
programme  including  Brahms's  F minor 
sonata  as  the  principal  number.  Griffes’s 
"The  White  Peacock"  and  "The  Night 
Winds’’  and  works  by  Chopin.  His  play- 
ing made  a favorable  impression.  He 
did  not  show  that  he  is  a brilliant  tech- 
nician nor  a deeply  emotionel  inter- 
preter ; but  he  showed  intelligence  and 
he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  his 
effacement  of  himself  and  in  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  different  composers 
whose  music  he  delivered. 


“Don  Carlos”  at  the  Opera  House. 

Verdi’s  "Don  Carlos”  had  its  third 
performance  of  this  season  last  night  at  j 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  cast  was 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  perform- 
ances, including  Mr.  Didur,  Mr.  Mar- 
tlnelll,  Mr.  c^e  Luca,  Miss  Ponselle  and 
|Mme.  Matzenauer. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


The  Schola  Cantorum. 

The  Schola  Cantorum  entered  upon  its 
twelfth  season  under  Mr.  Kurt  Schind- 
ler’s direction  last' evening,  with  its  con- 
cert in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Schindler  s 
tireless  energy  in  seeking  unfamiliar 
fields  of  choral  music  led  him  this  time 
to  Russia,  and  the  concert  was  devoted 
to  songs  and  chorusses  of  Russian  com- 
posers and  also  settings  of  Russian 
folksongs.  In  the  solo  songs  Mme.  Nina 
Koshetz,  soprano,  was  heard.  . 

Mr.  Schindler  s tireless  ®ncrfeJ'.v,,IiS 

matched  by  his  unquenchable  enthu- 
siasm. which  sometimes  has  led  him 
into  giving  in  his  programs  fal  too 


Paul  Reimers,  a tenor  long  familiar  I 
to  this  public,  reappeared  at  the  Prin-B 
cess  yesterday  afternoon  in  an  inti  - j 
mate  song  recital,”  accompanied  by- 
Maurice  Eisner.  Mr.  Reimers  sang  airs 
In  Italian.  Spanish.  French  and  German. 
Including  two  of  Richard  Strauss,  as  | 
well  as  old  English  and  Scotch  pieces, 
and  John  Mokrejs’s  ” Southern  Lul- 
laby." 


The  first  subscription  concert  of  the  j 
Schola  Cantorum  took  place  last  even-  i 
ing  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  programme  j 
was  devoted  wholly  to  Russian  music,  i 
Kurt  Schindler,  the  director  of  the  or-  ! 
ganizatlon,  has  made  a special  study  | 
of  Russian  music  and  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  make  a collection  of 
numbers  of  varying  interest 


and 


short 

L’har- 


Into  giving  in  ins  ~ , . - , 

much,  and  too  much  of  the  same! kinch 
That  was  in  some  degree  thecase  ast 
night.  The  program  began  with  a bei*e° 
ot  four  choral  numbers  from  three  or 
Rimsky  Korsakoff  s operas;  there  were 
six  songs  by  Rachmaninoff,  foitowed  by 
six  anthems  by  the  same  composer,  sung 
for  the  first  lime  in  America,  fiom  the 
’ Ll  night  vigil.'  a service  preceding 
the  great  holidays,  bongs  by  Metne  . 
Stravinsky  and  Moussorgsky  followed, 
and  a group  of  Russian  folksongs  and 

d ttimtky  KorsLktff  s choruses  have  un- 
dergone much  modification  at  ur. 
Sc  handler’ s hand^the  addluon  ot  male 
voices  (representing  the  nf 

ft-male  choruses,  and  tno  insertion 
variations  being  noted.  They  are  charm- 
ing choruses  and  were  effective  enough 
in  Mr.  Schindler  s way  to  3; 

desire  to  hear  them  in  Rimsky  Ko-isa 
kotf  s,  with  an  orchestra. 

The  chorus  sang  these  and  the  other 
numbers  with  an  excellent  finish  ana 

precision  not  always  or  auMUy'of 

In  Its  previous  concerts.  The  quality  oi 
‘the  voices  is  good,  though  not  of  t e 
greatest  brilliancy  and  waimth,  and  t ie 
female  voices  outshine  the  male  which 
have  hardly  the  weight  needed  for 

however  indicate!"  an  “improvement  that 
ceuld  not  bo  other  than  gratifying  to 

UFof?iCtheSslx  anthems  by  Rachmaninoff 
Mr.  Schindler  could  not  Und  praise 

indeed*  noble  ^'Xrdfied  pieces  of 
sacred  music  of  the  highest  t>P« e.  ^ 
were  mme  in  a style  wholly  suitea 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  Judson 

H£.  ‘ KosheVL"  wb<-U  S her  f irst 
New  York  appearance  on  3h‘®  °cc3t~IV 
is  an  opera  singer  as  well  as  a singer 

. seems  Bti.  °tcml'1' sonww'bat  ‘ toward  the 
mezzo  quality  and  ran^o.  B is  j ^ . 
notable  for  richness,  color  or 1bc'l,ul) ' ' ' 

upper  tones  arc  among  its  lea-f.a*’ 

■ able  ones.  Nor  Is  the  vocaj^tochnlquc 


I whvays  of  uig'h  ffnTsfj.  “ I-Jiit  there 

lf,ra^-atiu  'lua’it;,  in'  Urn  voice  that  re 
Sm°^<3Ei  l,'losely  10  Mme.  ICoslietz’s 
r.i.nLe,y  <iiril,na'lc  lomperament.  In  this  I 
effects  M 10  l'ro'-uccs  some  remarkable  | 

^ ?Ir'  Rachmaninoffs  songs  J 

countrvUona for  tu',  flnst  time  in  this  I 
counit  > and  gave  pleasure  bv  their  pq-  i 
1 ^P'-esslveness.  A singularly  beau-  I 
•nni-  was  thn'  of  the  " vocalise  ” I 

,^y  ',mc-  Koshetz  without  words— 
treat  the  human  voice 
lnstrumcntally,  and  yet  with  due  con-  ! 
Blderatlon  for  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
''Pastoral"  by  Stravinsky 
piactlcally  an  experiment  in  the  samo 
direction.  Mme,  Koshetz  sang  three 
songs  by  Moussorgsky  In  a very  realis- 
tic manner ; doubtless  the  manner  the 
composer  intended  for  them  : it  gives  a 
certain  non-musieal  effect  and  induces 
speculation  as  to  how  much  the  music 
really  adds  to  the  declamation  of  the 

ii<T!mS'a  Koshet2  was  much  ap- 

plauded  for  her  singing  and  was  many 
times  recalled.  So  was  Mr.  Schindler. 

It  was  announced  that  after  the  con- 

“» '"j 

HAROLD  MORRIS  HEARD. 

Pianist  Gives  Excellent  Program  at 
Aeolian  Hall. 

Harold  Morris,  who  is  known  as  an 
author  of  numerous  musical  works,  made 
his  New  1 ork  debut  as  a pianist  in  Aeol- 
ian Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  offering  a 
program  which  embraced  selections  from 
Itameua-Godowsky,  Gluck,  Bach-Busoni, 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Charles  T.  Griffes  and 
Ipjril  Scott.  Sir.  Morris,  who  is  Ameri- 
can born  and  American  schooled,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Texas  University,  also 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, 
has  played  many  times  in  New  York  at 
social  and  private  affairs  and  his  com- 
position, "Poem  for  Orchestra,”  has  been 
heard  with  various  sympbony/orohes- 
tras,  including  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
and  Ihc  Cincinnati  Orchestras.  His 
clear,  direct  manner  of  handling  the  key 
board,  his  poetic  coloring  and  big  cli- 
maxes mark  him  as'  distinct  among  the 
season's  new  concert  pianists. 

The  heavy  and  intricate  “Toccata 
and  Fugue”  by  Bach-Busoni,  as  well  as 
the  Brahms  sonata  iu  F minor,  won  for 
him  the  approval  of  a large  mid-week 
[.audience,  ' 


Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  his  sec- 
ond programme  yesterday  afternoon 
with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  began  his  enter- 
tainment with  the  first  symphony  of 
Gustave  Mahler,  which  Mr.  Stransky 
had  directed  in  the  same  place  on  the 
last  day  of  1920.  Of  course  it  was 
merely  a coincidence  that  two  conduc- 
tors selected  the  same  composition  to 
be  given  within  two  weeks.  It  is  always 
coincidence.  Conductors  are  never 
guilty  of  intentional  rivalry  in  their  in- 
terpretations. 

But  why  go  to  so  much  trouble  over 
Mahler's  first  symphony?  To  be  sure,  it 
is  not  so  great  a bore  as  some  of  his 
later  and  more  ponderous  efforts.  It  is 
tiresome  just  because  it  is  childish.  It 
suggests  to  the  hearer  a metaphysician 
[trying  to  be  sportive.  The  composer 
wrestles  with  folk  themes,  throws  them 
and  rolls  them  on  the  polyphonic  mat 
and  looks  for  applause.  But  when  all  is 
finished  the  verdict  might  be  summed 
up  in  a slight  transposition  of  certain 
famous  words  of  Beethoven,  "Mehr 
Mahlerei  als  Ausdruck  der  Empftn- 
dung,”  which  cannot  be  translated. 

>Mr.  Mengeiberg  believes  in  Mahler. 

He  has  long  labored  to  convince  music 
lovers  in  Amsterdam  that  they  ought  to 
share  his  faith.  Naturally  he  makes 
some  movement  in  the  same  direction 
here,  especially  since  symphonic  mate- 
rial possessing  the  attraction  of  unfa- 
miliarity is  not  plentiful.  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg may  not  have  known  that  Mr. 
Mahler  hailed  Mr.  Stransky  as  the  one 
man  who  understood  his  music.  But  let 
that  pass.  ‘ 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading  of  the  first 
sy  mphony  was  most  sympathetic.  It 
had  been  as  carefully  rehearsed  as  the 
union  of  musicians  would  permit  it  to 
be,  and  it  was  generally  well  played. 

But  all  the  finesse  of  th$  anxiously- 
analyzed  presentation  accomplished  noth- 
ing but  a more  complete  exposure  ot  the 
bald  spots.  The  performance  deepened 
the  conviction  that  in  time  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg will  improve  the  playing  of  the 
orchestra.  To  raise  it  to  the  first  rank 
there  will  have  to  be  some  sweeping 
changes  in  the  organization,  and  prob- 
ably no  one  knows  that  better  than  the 
new  conductor. 

Another  violinist  from  Russia-  was  in- 
troduced at  this  concert.  His  name  is 
Alexander  Schmuller,  who  made  his 
American  debut.  He  was  heard  in  the 
Tsehaikowsky  concerto,  which  all  violin- 
ists know  is  formidably  difficult.  Few 
moments  of  the  work  had  passed  be- 
fore all  well  informed  listeners  realized 
that  Mr.  Schmuller  must  have  selected  , 
it  because  it  was  hard,  for  it  quickly 
became  clear  that  this  was  a violin 
virtuoso  of  the  "brilliant"  type.  His 
technic  is  his  chief  capital.  He  plays 
with  a good,  if  not  great  tone,  with 
generally  accurate  intonation,  with  a r 


certainly  n it/'gelhoi*  exhilarating.” 

Pages  asking  for  poetic  expression  Mr. 
•Schmuller  attained  a moderate  degree 
of  sentiment.  His  playing  has  glittering 

. surface,'  but  no  great  depth.  Of  cours 
he  was  heartily  applauded,  and  the 


The  Philharmonic  SocirU . 

The  excellent  idea  occurred  to  Mr. 
Suansky  to  play  at  last  night's  concert  | 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  Brahms's 
third  symphony  In  F;  an  idea  that  seems 


5o 


rora  even  flowers  waiting  to  be  carried  to  have  shown  great  originality. 


sine 


meant  a challenge  to  "the  greatest  Liszt 
conductor  that  ever  lived.” 


Matzenauer  in  Stransky  Songs. 

The  1,163d  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  attended  by  a large 
audience  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  ] performance,  .and  especially  In  the  flrs^t 
Matzenauer  of  the  Metropolitan.  She 


svmphony  Is  quite  as  well  worth  a hear- 
ing as  the  others.  Mr.  Stransky  con- 
ducted the  performance  zealously  and 
energetically. 

Unfortunately,  its  qualities  were  not 
equal  to  the  zeal  anct  energy  that  he 
put  into  it;  and  the  result  came  rather 
lamely  forth.  There  wa«i  a singular 
muddiness  and  Indecision  in  the  inner 
voices  of  the  orchestra  throughout  the 


sang  first  three  songs  by  Josef  Stransky, 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic,  namely, 
"Thy  Fragrant  Hair,”  "To  Solitude"  and 
“Hymnus."  Of  these  the  first  and  third 
were  new.  All  were  received  by  the 
audience  with  much  applause.  Mme. 
Matzenauer's  second  contribution  was 
"Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Monster,”  which 
taxes  the  upper  tones  of  her  voice  se- 
verely. 

The  orchestra  numbers  were  the  F 
major  symphony  of  Brahms,  Strauss's 
"Death  and  Transfiguration”  and 
Dvorak’s  overture  "Carnival.”  There 
are  two  ways  of  playing  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  third  symphony  of  Brahms, 
either  very  vigorously,  even  rudely,  or 
in  a feeble,  emasculated  fashion  in  which 
all  force  is  sacrificed  to  polish.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to.  find  a conductor  steering 
a middle  course,  but  Berlioz  remarked 
long  ago  that  it  required  much  time  to 
discover  musical  Mediterraneans  and 
great  skill  to  navigate  them.  Mr.  Stran- 
sky adopted  the  vigorous  method  last 
evening  and  adhered  to  it  throughout 
the  symphony.  The  results  were  of  the 
kind  much  admired  by  the  public  just 
now-,  but  they  did  not  give  perfect  joy 
to  Brahms  devotees. 


movement.  Such  performances  arc  an 
education  In  Brahms  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. . ... 

Three  of  Mr.  Stransky  s songs  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  were  sung  by 
Mine.  Matzenauei  — "Thy  Fragrant 
Flower."  the  verses  by  Hartleben.  trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  Krehbiel  ; " To  Solitude, 
verses  by  Sigmund  Spaeth.  and  j 
"Hymnus,"  verses  by  W.  E.  Henley; 
though  it  should  be  said  that  Henley  s 
verses  have  been  rather  cavalierly 
treated  by  the  comporer  and  emerge 
in  the  song  quite,  differently  from  their 
reading  in  print.  Of  these  songs  the 
first  and  last  were  entered  on  the  pro- 
gram as  new,  and  performed  from 
manuscript. 

None  of  the  three  seems  to  show  so 
much  originality  and  musical  signifi- 
cance as  the  songs  of  the  same  kind  by 
Mr.  Stransky  sung  by  Mme.  Matzenauer 
.some  seasons  ago.  "To  Solitude  1 - : 
composed  with  a complicated  orchestra 
aecompanirpent,  elaborately  polyphonic 
in  Its  structure;  it  was  the  011c  tha.t 
pleased  the  audience  most.  Mme.  Mat- 
zenauer sang  them  all  with  rich  sonor- 
ous voice,  though  not  with  the  clearest 
enunciation  of  the  English  text.  She 
sang  also  " Ocean.  Thou  Mighty  Mon- 
ster " from  Weber's  " Oberqn,"  In 
which  she  has  before  been  heard  In  con- 
cert. 

The  orchestral  numbers  included  also 
[Strauss’s  tone  poem  " Death  and  Trans- 
figuration " and  Dvorak's'  overture, 
F'  Carnival.” 


Recital  by  Edward  Morris. 

Edward  Morris,  who  gave  a piano  re- 
cital yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall,  varied 
his  programme  by  giving  as  an  opening 
group  four  selections  from  Schu'bert,  in-, 
eluding  tlie  Impromptu,  opus  142,  and 
following  it  by  his  principal  number, 
another  work  by  the  same  master, 
which  was  the  seldom  heard  but  beauti- 
ful A major  sonata,  opus  120.  All  the 
Schubert  music  was  on  the  whole  ex- 
tremely well  played,  except  Liszt’s 
transcription  of  the  “Erlking,"  where 
there  were  slips  in  notes  and  not 
enough  dramatic  power.  Among  some 
pieces  by  present  day  composers  two 
very  effective  ones— George  Boyle’s 
"Spring  Breeze”  and  Dirk  Foch’s  "The 
Blacksmith”— were  brilliantly  given  and 
had  to  be  repeated. 


Mr.  Mengelberg  Conducts  Again. 

For  his  second  program  into  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg played  Mahler’s  First  Symphony, 
and  — quite  unnecessarily,  for  with 
Tschaikonsky’s  violin  concerto,  the  con- 
cert was  considerably  too  long— Liszt’s 
symphonic  poem,  " Leo  Preludes.” 

Ilf  the  matter  of  necessity  comes  up, 
it  might  also  be  questioned  why  Mah- 
ler's Symphony  had  to  be  played  at  allT 
Mr.  Stansky  got  ahead  of  the  visiting 
conductor  in  recalling  this  work  to  the 
memories  of  New  York  about  two  weeks 
ago.  New  York  had  heard  it.  played  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  composer  himself,  ten 
years  or  so  ago.  It  never  made  a deep 
impression  here. 

Mr.  Mangel  berg  conducted  it  with 
great  ardor  and  with  a determination, 
successfully  achieved,  to  throw  the 
strongest  possible  light  upon  every  as- 
pect of  it,  to  make  every  effort  standi; 
out  in  the  highest  relief,  and  to  cause; 


CLAUDIA  MUZIO  SINGS  AIDA. 

Warmly  Welcomed  in  Her  First 

Role  This  Season  at  Metropolitan. 

Claudia  Muzio,  cordially  welcomed  on 
her  return  to  the  Metropolitan  last  even- 
ing. made  her  first  appearance  of  the 
seas'on  in  the  name  part  of  " Aida,” 
Verdi's  opera  was  sung  for  the  fourth 
I time,  others  In  the  east  being  the  Misses 
Gordon  and  Harvard.  Messrs.  Crimi, 
Danise,  Mardones  and  Gustafson,  and 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

A matinee  " Aida  " is  now  announced 
for  Thursday,  Jan.  27,  when  the  singers 


- • . — 1 1 will  be  Muzio,  Matzenauer,  Crimi, 

e.Vel!y  section  speak]  Danise  and  Rothier.  Tomorrow  evening, 

specia’i  " Tosca  ” will  be  sung  by 


with  all  the  eloquence  that  could  be  at-  , 
trlbuted  to  them.  The  result  was  one 
of  the  most  excellent  performances  that  I 
the  orchestra  has  achieved  ; excellent  in  1 
most  of  the  qualities  of  orchestral  play- 
ing. 

it  did  much  for  the  symphony,  but  t; 
could  not  carry  conviction  of  its  mu-d- 
eal value.  The  greater  brilliancy,  stress 


Easton.  Chamlee  and  ScottI  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy,  in  lieu  of  the  per- 
formance of  " Eli. -dr  d’Amore  " cn  Dec. 
1 1 last,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
illness  of  Caruso. 


Elizabeth  Ciblis.  a mezzo-contralto. 


masterly  command  of  intricacies,  with  f 
an  elastic  bow,  with  a swiftness  and  / 


^ived'ela^^xecuted,n^adi<ng^th!m  that  kD0W“  oratorio  and  concert  work, 
recently  heard  here  only  maoe  more  evi-  1 £aVe  an  exceptionally  pleasing  recital 
dent  the  rather  moderate  musical  value*  I last  evening  id  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  pro- 
and  in  treat  of  the  work.  gram  was  well  adapted  to  the  rich  qual- 

s.is.’sassiS  ’°mb"  *nd 

tempts  of  the  same  kind,  and  there  ia>  }y  ..A0  " 0,f-  aU(1  A Maids  Song, 
less  of  commonplace  and  less  of  the1  ■'  Grieg,  were  most  enjoyable,  while 
eloetic  hospitality  to  other  men's  ideas!  a sroup  of  four  French  sODgs  showed  a 
than  in  them.  The  orchestra  made  ai  fine  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
considerably  better  showing  on  this  oe-|  pressed. 

Among  the  composers  represented 
were  Kaehmaninog,  Dargomijsky.  Foote. 
Manticy.  Carpenter  and  Bantock. 

Bichard  Placeman.  with  whom  Miss 
Ci'bbs  has  studied,  accompanied. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

WILLEM  MENGELBERG  failed 
to  show  his  hand  last  Tues- 
day. He  was  a victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  in  another,  and  altogether  too 
long  programme,  he  not  only  re- 
vealed his  hand,  but  his  fist. 


No  other  conductor  in  recent 
years,  savo  Toscanini,  who  is  in  a 
class  by  himself,  has  achieved  such 
notable  results  as  Mr.  Mengelberg 
achieved  on  this  occasion  in  Mahler’s 
First  Symphony  and  in  Liszt’s  “Lea 
Preludes.” 

And  no  other  orchestra,  whether 
better  or  not  man  for  man,  has 
played  in  the  same  period  as  well  as 
the  National  Symphony  did  under 
the  persuasive  and  compelling  guid- 
ance of  the  little  Hollander. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
tho  public  will  stand  by  a musician 
of  Mengelberg’s  calibre,  a musician 
whose  coming  ought  to  be  hailed 
with  hosannas. 

For  once  let  us  all  get  together 
and  show  that  we  can  appreciate 
what  is  really  good  instead  of  wast- 
ing a lot  of  breath  over  mediocrities. 

How,  indeed,  can  wc  hope  to  hold 
the  great  men  in  this  country  unless 
we  give  them  actual  support,  sup- 
port that  flows  through  the  box 
office? 

Or  do  we  prefer  to  have  the  blood 
in  our  veins  run  cold  and  sluggish? 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
(and  let  them  beware  lest  the  people 
of  Boston,  suck  unto  death  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  outstrip  them)  should 
bring  over  next  season  not  only 
Willem  Mengelberg,  but  Arturo 
Toscanini  and,  if  possible,  Arthur 
Nikiseh,  too. 

Then  let  us  see  whether  there 
would  be  a shortage  of  subscribers! 


/zL 
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EDWARD  MORRIS  PLEASES. 

[American  Pianist  Gives  a Home- 
coming Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Edward  Morris,  pioneer  of  last  year’s 
" American  Invasion  ” in  London,  where 
jhe  earned  golden  opinions  of  Ernest 
Newman  and  others.  If  not  the  gold  of 
(current  exchange,  gave  a home-coming 

recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after-  | 
noon.  Ho  Is  a player  of  transparent  v 
truth,  gifted  with  sensitive  touch,  a.  I 
“ sixth  sensey.”  indeed,  for  the  hidden  1 
melody  in  things  most  familiar,  such  as 
two  Schubert  groups,  Chopin’s  " Winter 
Yv'ind  ’’  and  A flat  study,  and  even  a 
closing  Schulz-Evler  " Blue  Danube." 
Among  modern  descriptive  pieces,  a 
musical  audience  redemanded  both 
George  Boyle's  " Spring  Breeze  ” and 
Dirk  Foch’s  cubist  " Blacksmith.” 

It  was  In  the  earlier  Schubert  sonata, 
Op.  120,  in  A major,  that  Mr.  Morris 
gave  rare  pleasure,  restoring  to  the 
melodious  work  something  analogous  to 
perfume  In  a.  flower.  He  prefaced  it 
with  Schubert’s  " Impromptu,"  Op.  142, 
and  two  " Musical  Moments,"  as  well  as  ■ 
his  " Erl  King  ” transcribed  by  Liszt. 

/ MiUHj-i-u,,,,.. 


casion  than  it  did  in  Mr.  Meneelbere's 
first  concert. 

Alexander  Schmuller,  a Russian  violin 
isl.  was  the  soloist,  making  his  first  ap 
pearance  in  this  country.  He  played 
Tsehaikowsky 's  concerto  very  caDabljj 
■with  a broad,  penetrating  tone,  abun- 
dant dexterity  and  plenty  of  the  brisk 
I sentiment  that  belongs  to  it,  and  with 
' seme  of  the  tempos  rather  broader  than 
they  are  sometimes  taken,  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  effect.  In  passages  of 
the  more  Intricate  sort  his  tone  was  apt, 
to  be  neglected  and  to  lose  in  quality, 
hut  the  performance  on  the  whole  was 
one  that  deserved  most  of  the  liberal 
a.pplause  given  it. 


•MftTTtorouTAX  OPERA  HOUSE — "T-«  Coq 
rl’Or."  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
! Opera  Company, 

The  Cast. 

The  Prlnews 5 Mabel  Carr  »on 

l Rozlna  Gall! 

The  King S DObm 

i Adolf  Boim 

Amelia 1 Kathleen  Howard 

( Florence  Rudolph 

The  Astrologer 5 Raphael  Diaz 

1 Giuseppe  Bonfigllo 

The  Prince J Pietro  Audlelo 

1 Agninl 

The  General ..(Vincenzo  Reechlgllan 

_ 1 Ottokar  Bartik. 

i T1'e  Golden  Cock.. Marie  Sundelius 

“Cavalloria  Rusticana”  and  "Le  Coq 
d’Or”  proved  themselves  able  to  draw 
many  people  through  rainy  streets  to  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening.  In  the  Mas- 
icagni  opera  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  sang 
\tiantuzza  for  the  first  time  here.  Her 
essay  at  the  part  was  one  of  the  most 
praisworthy  achievements  of  her  still 
brief  operatic  career.  There  was  a truer 
dramatic  rirtg  in  her  tones  than  there 
has  been  in  any  of  the  eider  operas.  Of 
(Course  there  is  a reason  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  In  the  music  of  Verdi, 
Weber  and  Halevy  a soprano  must  ex- 
hibit vocal  resource,  of  which  Miss  Pon- 
se.le  has  little,  while  in  the  violent  art 
of  Mascagni  refinements  art  lost  and 
irude  vigor  counts  for  much.  But  Miss 
iPonselle  must  be  credited  with  sincerity 
in  her  impersonation. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
•those  already  heard  this  season.  Miss 
(Flora  Perini  as  Lola,  Mr.  Gigli  as 
Turitldii  and  Mr.  Chalmers  as  Alfio  wert 
the  principals.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s  pantomime  bailet 
opera,  as  it  is  in  the  current  version, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
The  cast  of  singers  included  Miss  Mabel 
Garrison  as  the  Princess,  Mr.  Didur  as 
tile  ■ King  and  Mme.  Kathleen  Howard 
as  Amelfa.  The  dancers  or  pantomim- 
ists  for  the  corresponding  parts  were 
Miss  Rosina  Galli,  Adolph  Bohn  and 
Miss  Florence  Rudolph.  Mme.  Sundelius 
intoned  the  various  warnings  of  the 
golden  bird. 

"Le  Coq  d’Or”  is  one  of  the  works 
which  appeal  strongly  to  the  music 
: lover.  The  delightful  melody  of  the 
score  coupled  with  the  great  ingenuity 
i displayed  in  the  use  of  delineatlve 
; themes  are  sources  of  constant  inter- 
est, while  the  aptness  with  which  all 
the  music  fits  the  action  should  be 
patent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The 
work  is  excellently  performed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Danish  Soprano’s  Recital. 

Miss  Birgit  Engell,  a Danish  soprano  ■ 
who  made  her  American  debut  in  a 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  November  i 
22,  gave  her  second  recital  yesterday  j 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  pro-  j 
gramme  began  with  airs  by  Handel.  | 
after  which  she  sang  soi^gs  by  Job;; 
Alden  Carpenter,  Mendelssohn,  f hu-  | 
bert,  Walter  Kramer.  Percy  Grainger  ! 
and  Grieg.  A second  hearing  of  this  j 
singer  served  to  confirm  the  impression  ; 
made  earlier  in  the  season. 

Miss  Engel!  did  not  sing  technically  as  i 
well  yesterday  as  she  did  In  November.  ! 
She  lost  the  pitch  more  frequently  and  , 
her  tones  seemed  to  be  produced  at  i 
times  with  difficulty.  The  upper  tones  j 
again  suffered  from  occasional  pinching,  , 
while  again  the  lower  register  of  her  j 
exceptionally  good  voice  proved  to  be  j 
of  unusual  beauty  and  value  in  ex-  j 
pression. 

Miss  Engell’s  singing  was  interesting, 
as  it  was  before,  by  reason  of  the  strong  1 


dramatic  feeling  which  w;as  revealed  by 
it.  She  Is  an  interpreter  whose  emotion- 
al eloquence  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
excellence,  while  she  possesses  superior 
skill  in  the  coloring  of  tone,  an  asset 
which  she  uses  with  influence  and  al- 
most always  with  artistic  judgment. 
Her  treatment  of  text  was  also  praise- 
worthy. The  auditor  at  one  of  Miss  En- 
gell's  recitals  will  undoubtedly  find 
! technical  defects,  bqt  he  will  listen-  with 


Mrs.  Oscar  Hammerstein,  from  her  • 
box,  witnessed  with  a large  audience 
the  best  staged  production  yet  given  by  I 
the  modest  company  that  Is  occupying  i| 
a month's  interval  before  the  Chicago  j| 
star's  arrival.  In  an  interview  yester- 1 
day  Mrs.  Hammerstein  said  that  “ tin-  ;[ 
just  demands  " of  stage-hands  for  over-  i 
time  pay  were  making  opera  impossible  11 
and  that,  unless  these  demands  ceased,  ; 
she  was  prepared  “ to  turn  the  Man-  j 
hat  tan  into  a soap  factory.” 

The  Chicagoans,  however,  will  soon 
take  over  the  theatre  for  six  weeks,  [ 
followed  by  a return  of  Pavlowa.  So ’ 
the  famous  house  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  j 
will  remain  a temple  of  nmsic  at  least  % 


' absorption  to  renderings  -which  have!  until  Spring, 
clear  and  often  affecting  significance.  U needed  bv 

Conrad  Bos  Played  most  sympathetic  „ oP  “C  ^anevk  Hnsticain 


j accompaniments  yesterday. 

Philharmonic  Concert. 

/ Josef  Straaisky  appeared  agam  yes- 
‘ j terday  as  composer  and  conductor  at 
the  Philharmonic’s  concert  in  Carnegie 
I Hall,  when  as  the  soloist  lime.  Alatzen- 
! auer  of  the  Metropolitan  repeated  from 
| the  society’s  Thursday  concert  his  three 
| songs.  All  three  were  again  warmly 
' received.  Mme.  Mazenauer  sang  them 
with  excellent  skill.  The  singer  was 
heard  later  as  Brynhild  in  the  immola- 
tion scene  from  Wagner’s  "The  Dusk 
of  the  Gods.”  Some  of  the  music  lies 
too  high  for  her  voice,  hut  she  sang  it 

much  better  than  she  did  at  a Phil- 1 
harmonic  concert  last  Saturday.  The  | 
' symphony.  Schumann’s  first,  received  a 
performance  which  was  hardly  as  jo>- 
.ous  as  it  should  have  been.  The  or- 
chestra also  played  Debussy’s  "The 
Afternoon  of  a Faun.” 


I.p  v nq  aur  was  ,» 

performance  of  “CavaJleria  Rustieana. 
sung  hv  Mmes.  Ponsallp.  Perim 
Mattfeld  and  Messrs./'  Gigli  and  Chal- 
mers, Mr.  Moranzoui  idmducting.  — 
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Birgit  EngeU’s  Bo’cital. 

- Birgit  Engell,  a Danish  lyric  ^prano.  | 
gave  her  second  recital  in  >c  . L 
yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  volojj 
| has  excellent  qualities,  beauty  of  tone 
land  cultivation : it  is  used  v,ltn  skill, 

p and  taste  and  is  an  instrument  . * ell  , 
Under  her  command  in*  1 

• My  Father.  Ah,  Methinks  1 see.  M 

1 he  accomplishment  of  a dlfncult . tasa  ; 
With  success.  The  long  and  sustained  • 

lUaTxcelfent  TcU^aUon The  air  i 

and  more  rapid  style,  in  winch  the  a . 

SUMilf  Engell’s  singing  of  songs  dis- j 
closed  aWhty  to  enter  into  the  mood 
end  to  reproduce  it  In  her  singing.  There 
were  four  engrossing  songs  by  J' 
den  Carpenter,  original  in  design  - nd  I n 
harmony,  on  her  P.rosranv  whkj.  she 
sang  charmingly,  Ges  Chinese 

*•  To  a Young  (gentleman.  1 • L \ 

j 

flits  on  Babys  Eyes,  of  delicate  t n 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

I.',,,., - vr-v—'!*,***1  -fiT-Vw*  V • 1^,1  | 

For  thirteen  years  Charpentier’s  i 
“Louise,”  so  far  as  New  York  is  con-! 
terned,  has  been  monopolized  by  the 
opera  company  in  one  or  another  of  its  | 
metamorphoses  which  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein called  into  being  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House.  Mary  Garden  Mme. 
Bresslcr-Gianoli,  Charles  Dalmores  s 
and  Charles  Gilibert  fixed  the  types 
for  its  principal  characters  and  fixed 
them  so  firmly  that  they  will  remain  | 
in  the  popular  fancy  until  another  gen- 
eration shall  succeed  to  the  present, 
if  the  opera  shall  happily  live  so  long.. 
During  all  this  period  there  has  been 
an  insistent  demand  that  the  work  be 
incorporated  into  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  Mr.. 
Gatti  has  now  placed  it,  disclosing  it 
publicly  for  the  firsts  time  yesterday 
afternoon.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a great  many  operagoeis  con 
sider  it  an  admirable  work;  some,  per- 
haps, believe  it  to  be  a great  work.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  a single  elemen 
in  its  composition  entitling  it  to  such 
•a  distinction;  but  there  is  enough  in- 
genuity and  charm  in  its  book  and 
music  to  entitle  it  to  be  seen  and  heard 
long  and  often  enough  to  betray  its 
hollowness  and  insincerity.  As  yet 
there  is  alluring  glitter  upon  its  sur- 
face even  though  the  tinsel  be  ap- 
parent to  every  discerning  eye. 

Its  Scenic  Effects 

Mr.  Gatti  and  his  forces  have  shown 
a keen  appreciation  of  the  superficial 
sheen  of  the  opera  and  made  cn  heroic 
effort  to  discover  all  that  bears  a re- 
semblance to  fine  metal  in  the  play 
and  its  musical  integument.  Thej  have 
made  much  of  the  picture  of  Paris, 
viewed  from  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre so  much,  indeed,  that  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  ask  for  more  They 
have  called  for  the  best  that  scene 


play  are  Drougnu  i-u  v — “ • 

by  Schubert  wlth^^n  "es^eotaf  charm ; I which  the  muse  of  Montmartre  is 
nliHipr  the  ’■  Wleganhrid  nor  toe  t cvowned.  , . , ; 

” Selfgkek  ” is  among  the  better  known,  j This  scene  is  the  germ  from  which  , 
Her  last  grow  was  ot  BWgs ^ her  i the  opera  was  developed  and  was  con-  ( 
Grainger  ana  Oneg.  Mr.  Bos  P ! ceived  a dozen  years  beiore  it.  Its  l 

aeconioanImentj_mJus_ex^llent  - J dramatic  significance  is  slight,  but  it 

Yvonne  oe  Trerville 


Of  French  and  American  pa^ent^^j 
and  born  in  Texas,  Yvonne  de  TreviUe 
mado  American  singing  an  . 

the  Brussels  Opera  Ho-use,  a 
Sweden  and  Russia.  For  years 

„ the  leading  colorature  soprano 
was  the  leaums  -hi] 

of  the  Brussels  Opera.  St*  is  sUH 

in  her  prime,  and f^hSj 

in  Aeolian  Hall  1 effective  floridl 

^.isssi 

her 

a bell  was  her 


SXlned  KTT'Si 


^acDoweff  Warfo^  and  Gena  Brans- 

tombe.  itlep®  ^'rewski’s  charming 
including  P^erewsKs  rs 

“Dune  Froide”  and  other  / 
that  greatly  Pleased  the  gn_ 

which  insisted  on  • >s  style  is  es- 

COret'  nv1SFrench— graceful  and  pi- 
sentially  Frencn  & with  her 

quant;  and  this, her  ^ SUre  of 

nripplarto  the  Public. 

‘TRUMPETER  OF  SAKK1NGEN. 

Good 


-licentiousness,  its  gayety  and  glamour 
®re  fit  subjects  for  glorification  in  the 
Wagnerian  manner  and  with  more  than 
Wagnerian  verbosity. 

Wagner  Merely  Suggested 
I To  us  it  has  always  seemed  as  if 
Wagner  might  have  hymned  even  the 
sublimated  love-  of  Tristram  and 
Yseult  in  a simpler  way  than  his 
“wrought  riddles  made  of  night  and 
day”  and  his  preachment  about  Nir- 
vana. But  Wagner  was  proclaiming 
the  passion  of  persons  lifted  high 
above  the  plane  of  ordinary  lovers  and 
at  least  sent  a lava  stream  of  melody  , 
pouring  through  his  love-duet. 

Charpentier’s  effort  to  copy  his  man-| 
ner  suggests  a pygmy  playing  with, 
Jove’s  thunderbolts.  He  has  nothing! 
to  hurl  them  at,  even  if  he  had  the 
strength  to  wield  them,  and  in  his 
hands  they  become  mere  brutum  fulmen. 

For  the  staging  of  “Louise”  and,  the 
dramatic  movement  in  the  scenes 
which  ere  spectacular  there  can,  or 
should,  be  nothing  but  enthusiastic 
praise.  We  do  not  recall  that,  so  far 
as  the  material  allowed,  Mr.  Gatti’s 
people  have  ever  displayed  finer 
imagination  and  exercised  better  judg- 
ment and  taste  than  in  the  Montmartre 
incidents  which  ought  not  be,  but  are, 
the  heart  of  the  opera. 

The  play  calls  for  an  unconscion- 
able number  of  performers,  but  Mr. 
Gatti  fourfd  it  possible  Effectively  to 
enlist  them  all.  Inevitably,  of  course, 
the  titular  role  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss 
Farrar.  Inevitably,  also,  that  was 
hound  to  happen  which  did  happen:  the 
lady  robbed  the  character  of  the  ele- 
ment essential  to  the  winning  of  sym- 
pathy with  it  by  much  sophistication 
1 in  dress  and  action. 

We  should  like  to  avoid  all  com- 
parisons, but  that  between  her  con- 
ception of  the  sewing  girl  who  is 
seduced  by  the  artist  and  the  life  of 
the  city  and  Miss  Garden’s  would  not 
stay  out  of  mind.  That  the  humble  life 
of  her  home  and  the  trials  created  by 
an  ill-natured  mother  were  irksome  toi 
her  nature,  fired  by  a passion,  which 
wa3  new,  strange  and  overwhelming, 
Miss  Garden  disclosed  in  her  every  j 
posture  and  act  of  the  opening  scenes.  > 
She  was  petulant,  but  her  love  for  her 
father  was  obvious,  and  the  simple  na- 
ture of  a girl  brought  up  in  a humble 
environment  was  evident  in  everything 
’ she  did. 

Farrar  a Pretty  Picture 

The  Louise  of  Miss  Farrar  from  the 
moment  of  her  entrance  indicated  that 
the  lure  of  the  city  was  not  a new  ex- 
perience. And  honest  sewing  girls’ 
wages  would  not  have  dressed  her  as 
she  was  dressed — at  least  not  in  Paris 
in  the  year  1900.  Though  there  was  no 
automobile  in  her  attic  room,  we  fancy 
she  found  one  downstairs  waiting  for 
her  whenever  she  went  to  work  with- 
out the  chaperonage  of  her  mother. 
She  made  a pretty  picture,  of  course, 
and  there  was  something  like  warmth 
1 ’ protestations  in  front  of 

on  the  heights  and 
.en  she  gave  way  to 
.....  maddened  her  father 

and  broke  his  heart  at  last.  But  she 
made  no  tragic  portrait.  . 

Dramatic  portraiture  was  scant  in- 
deed in  all  of  the  impersonations  ex- 
cept that  of  the  mother  offered  by  Mme. 
Birat.  But  Mme.  Berat’s  performance 
was  familiar  and  has  long  been  de- 
servedly admired.  The  character  of 
Julien  is  scantily  and  unconvincingly 
drawn  by  the  author,  but  scarcely  so 
colorlessly  as  by  Mr.  Harrold,  who  has 
not  yet  penetrated  its  exterior  and  is 
as  yet  wholly  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  i 
give  the  semblance  of  a filling  to  its  1 
poetically  hollow  inside. 

Mr.  Whitehill  bodied  forth  the 
humanliness  of  the  father  excellently 
in  song,  but  seemed  experimental  in 
dramatic  gesture  and  was  alternately  j 
too  continent  or  excessive.  Of  the 
minor  characters  the  best  assumption 
was  that  of  Miss  Ellis  as  the  gamin  of 
the  first  scene  and  the  dressmaker’s 
errand  girl  in  the  second  of  Act  II. 
Mr.  Octave  Dua  was  originally  cast  for 
the  noctambulist  and  the  master  of  the 


provides  the  high  light  without  which 
the  drama  would  have  been  in  dangei 
of  seeming  commonplace  »nd  Prosa  c^ 
since  M,  Charpentier  lacked  the  power 
to 'imbue  his  story  with  the  pathos 
and  passion  which  a finer  and,I1\°. 
fecund  genius  might  have 
lit.  Remove  the  roystermg  fete,  the 
first  scene  of  the  second  act  with  its 
exposition  of  the  night  hfe 
I wretched  denizens  of  the  city,  seav  - 
gers,  charwomen,  rag-pickers, 
against  the  symbolism  embodied  in 

the  character  ‘called  Le.N??ta^“e’ 

and  eliminate  the  scene  m the  dress- 
maker’s shop— all  n e g i l g i b 1 e f a ct ° ls  'ii 
the  drama— and  there  would  be  little 

left  of  “Louise.”  Yet  in  that  nttie,  ullu  tllc  1IlaoLB1  U1  Mlc 

comprised  in  two  brief  acts,  tne  nrsc  j revejs  jn  Montmartre  fete,  but  was 
and  last,  there  lies  all  that  is  strong,  repiace(j  fiy  £)jaZj  wfi0  showed  him- 
-i-tnl  and  homogeneous  in  the  play.  sejf  thoroughlv  canable.  Mneh  Intel- 
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self  thoroughly  capable.  Much  intel- 
ligent devotion  to  the  music  was  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Wolff  and  it  met  Rs  re- 
ward in  the  work  of  the  orchestra*and 
the  vocal  -ensemble. 

The  opera  was  received  with  large 
and  generous  enthusiasm.  No  doubt  it 


Mrs.  Hammerstein  Gives 
Production  cf  Nesslers  Ope.t  • 

r.aVrman  -•  Rents’  and  troopers  coo- 
IruscTeonducVcd  by  OUo 

a- 
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Hal  and  homogeneous  in  the  play, 

The  External  Elements 
Real  strength  and  vitality  are  not 
present,  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
music  of  these  acts,  however,  and  so  a 
manager  may  be  said  to  be  wise  wh 

lavs  as  much  stress  as  possible  upor  ^ uc 

the  external  elements.  Mr.  Gatti  am  has  come  for  a considerable  stay. 
Mr  Wolff  have  done  this— indeed,  they 
have  slightly  overdone  it,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think.  When  Mr.  Campanini . 
brought  “Louise”  forward  for  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  in  January,  1908,  he  omitted 
the  scene  in  which  the  nocturnal  wan- 
derer who  proclaims  himself  to  be  the 
Pleasure  of  Paris,  the  Soul  of  the 
City  comes  into  contact  with  the  mis- 
ery of  the  poor  wretches  on  Mont- 
martre, and  also,  we  thinks  shortened 
the  duet  which  brings  the  third  act  to  a 
close.  Mr.  Gatti  has  preserved  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  opera.  Le  Noctambule 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  we 


elpals.  Seven*!  Americans  in  the 
-oHmlx-d  Montmartre,  and  when  they 
reached  the  top  they  were  Still  Ameri- 
cans. 

"There  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Miss  Farrar  will  present  us  with  a 
more  f inished  portrait  of  the.  girl  who 
threw  her  bonnet  over  the  windmill. 

Her  Louise  is  a cloudy  conception. 

She  is  certainly  not  French;  to  be  | 
sure,  the  arch,  vivacious  grisette  is  a 
literary  and  theatrical  convention  for  j 
which  Henri  Murge-r  and  Laurence 
Sterne  are  responsible.  The  Latin 
Quartier  is  a fiction  and  the  Bohemia 
of  Montmartre  an  elaborate  hoax  for 
the  benefit  of  American  tourists  (usu- 
allv  oversexed,  mature  married  , 
men  who  are  churclily  and 
social  pillars  at  home).  Never- 
theless, ' Louise  was  a Paris  prod- 
uct full  of  joy  of  life  and  romantic 
to  ’the  teeth.  But  she  was  also  a 
rebel,  an  arch  rebel.  Miss  Farrar 
shows  us  the  sentimental  side  of  the 
foolish  girl;  the  other  element  is  sup- 
pressed. Until  the  very  end  we.  bdlieve 
that  such  a soft  heart  would  never 
have  rebelled.  That  Miss  Farrar  will 
develop  the  role  we  are  sure.  It  was 
of  intermittent  interest  yesterday,  vo- 
cally inadequate  though  dramatically 
effective  in  the  climax. 

, But  the  transitional  episodes  were 
ineffective  and  the  modulation  to  the 
final  outburst  was  missing.  She  was 
tender  and  touching  in  the  scene  with 
her  father,  and  the  escape  was  all  the 
more  surprising.  It  left  us  in  the  air. 

The  duo  in  Act  III.  with- Orville  Har- 
rold missed  fire;  neither  singer  had 
force  enough  to  compass  a crescendo, 
and  Mr.  Wolff  conducted  as  if  “The 
Dusk  of  the  Gods”  was  the  score. 
Evidently  those  rockets  that  punc- 
tured the  evening  sky  of  Paris  must 
have  been  Bodies  lured  to  their  death 
bv  the  Wagnerian  sound  of  Char- 
pentier’s  music.  Throughout  the 
idiom  is  Wagner’s,  and  when  it  isn  t 
it’s  trivial.  The  composer  is  not  orig- 
inal, nor  is  his  book.  T hat  sewing- 

no  tim  is  lifted  from  "Les  Soeurs  Va-j 
tand.”  a novel  •'J  jysmans,  even  to 
the  i'-'-’L.  (.iic  alley  and  me  ttno. 
solo.-  It  may  be  admitted  that  Lliav- 
pentier  lias  handled, the  episode  most 
happily.  “Louise’  is  truly  picturesque. 

Orville  Harrold  was  more  li-Ke  a. 
middle-aged  satyr  in  pursuit  of  a 
prettv  midinette  than  an  tbu-lientj 
student.  He  made  up  like  AjBbert 
Wolff,  and  when  the  pair  took  a cur-  j 
tain  call  they  seemed  brothers'  or  j 
brothers-in-law.  The  vocal  part  taxed  j 
Mr.  Harrold’s  pleasant  voice.  He  was. 
excellent  in  the  purely  lyric  passages,! 
but  seemed  breathless  in  the  big 
moments.  And  more  than  Miss  Far- 
rar  he  suggested  the  American 
abroad.  Clarence  Whitehill  made  a 
sterling  father,  evtjn  it  he  did  look 
like  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  cordu- 
rovs.  His  singing  in  the  last  scene 
was  affecting.  Yet  we  cannot  truth- |, 
fully  aver  that  he  was  Parisian,  and 
"Louisa”  is  the  most  Parisian  of, 
operas.  For  that  reason  Mile.  H.oton,  1 
who  originated  Louise,  is  nearer  the  - 

'skin  of  the  character  than  Farrar. 
jAnd  she  resisted,  as  we  well  remem- 
j her.  the  temptation  to  overdress, 
j which  handsome  Gerry  did  not.  As 
ja  matter  of  record,  tne  most  Gallic 
! artiste  on  the  stage  was  La  Mere 
! Benat,  ancl  after  her  Mary  Ellis,  who 
in  two  roles  was  astonishingly  life- 
like—the  Gavroehe  of  Parisian  gut- 
! tors  and  the  saucy  child  of  the 
! atelier. 

Manager  Gatti-Casazza.  mounted  the 
piece  magnificently.  The  chorus  was 
1 the  chief  attraction,  thanks  to  Setti's 
training  and  the  cap;tai  mimicry  (if 
minor  characters.  Octave  Dua  was  ill 
and  Rapaelo  Diaz  proved  welcome  in 
two  roles.  The  others  call  for  no  de- 
tailed mention  except  to  say  that  the 
ensemble  was  excellent,  the  stage 
admirably  managed.  Nevertheless.  It 
was  an  American,  not  a French,  in- 
terpretation and  tvas  enormously  ap- 
plauded. "Louise”  is  bound  to  be- 
come an  attractive  feature  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 
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J By  James  Gibbons  Huneker  J 

SOME  AMERICANS  ON  MONT- 
MARTRE. 

“Louise,”  which  its  librettist -com- 
poser aptly  calls  a musical  romance, 
was  sung  at  the  ma tinge  yesterday  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  This 
was  the  first  timo  in  years  and  the 
| first  time  with  Geraldine  m Farrar  in 

. Ithe  name  part,  Director  Mary  Garden 

“iTni/ not  like  to  part  with  him;  but  - j having  been  her  predecessor.  The  <>P- 
* could  easilv  spare  more  than  one-  1 , era  on  this  occasion  was  conducted 

_ _ - . 1 ..Jl.  nf  TllllPn 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


we  couui  liasuj 

half  of  the  rhapsodic  chatter  of  Julien 
and  vLouise  after  the  latter  has  sung 
“Depuis  le  Jeur.”  - 

Yesterday  the  performance  lasted 
---■  - half.  This 


jer  - it. 

acted  ^he  trumj^erA  solJ^  eoni^e.  - i ^ 

T,ith  whom  the  Heidelberg  yo J rty  j , seemed  much  too  long  to  persons  not 
. courting  and  fighting  m 11  - I i inclined  to  believe  that  Paris, nts  pleas- 

, a -courting  n ^ passl0n3,  lights,  lures  and 


by  Mr.  Wolff  and  was  timdoth.  and 
the  production  amazingly  fine;  per- 
haps*too  smooth,  for  as^  a whole  tne 
performance  lacked  Gallic  accent  and 
dramatic  relief — in  a word,  the  in- 
tangible something  known  as  atmos- 
phere. This,  however,  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  chorus,  the  decoration  or 
* but  because  of  the  pi  V' 

/ 


The  Friends  of  Music. 

The  Friends  of  Music  moved  again  for 
their  concert  yesterday  afternoon,  this 
time  to  Aeolian  Hall,  where  they  en- 
listed  the  assistance  of  M.  Bodanzky 
and  a section  of  the  National  Orchestra. 
The  newly  organized  chorus1  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  also  took  part,  making 
’ on  this  occasion  its  first  appearance, 
i The  program  contained  some  unfa- 

i miliar  music,  both  new  and  old.  The 
old  comprised  Spohr’s  overture  to  his 
wholly  forgotten  opera  of  " Jcssonda  ’ 
and  Brahms’s  short  cantata  of  “ Nae- 
nie,”  a setting  of  Schiller  s hexameters, 
lamenting  the  perishability  of  beauty. 
The  now  comprised  Ferruccio  Busoni  s 
concertino  for  clarinet  and  small  oi- 
I chestra,  and  G.  Francesco  Mallpiero’s 
| " Grottesco  ” for  small  orchestra.  Both 
the  new  pieces  were  hoard  here  for  the 
first  time. 

i Busoni’s  concertino  is  an  unpretending 


pleasing  In  soma  of 
otably  In  the  sympathy  the  composer 

as  displayed  for  the  tone  and  technique 
of  the  Instrument.  Busoni,  like  some 
other  distinguished  pianists.  Is  anxious 
to  shine  as  a composer  and  to  gain 
thereby  a more  durable  fame  than  fate 
allots  to  any  Interpreting  artist,  how- 
ever gifted.  But,  also  like  some  other 
distinguished  pianists,  he  has  failed  to 
Convince  the  world  of  the  superiority  of 
his  creative  gifts ; whereat  he  Is  said  to 
sorrow. 

It  may  be  feared  that  this  concertino, 
which  was  excellently  played  by  Mr. 
Chlaffarclli,  first  clarinettist  of  the 
orchestra,  will  not  go  far  toward  con- 
vincing the  world.  It  seems  to  lack 
distinction  In  Its  substance;  but  at  least 
It  shows  few  of  the  ostentatious  ex- 
travagances of  the  modern  method. 

So  much  cannot  be  said  tor  Mallplcro's 
" Grottcseo.”  He  seems  to  have  sought 
for  all  the  extravagant  methods  to  be 
discovered  for  being  grotesque;  and  he 
has  been  singularly  successful.  The 
piece  makes  little  Impression  as  music; 
and  of  course  the  composer  has  not  at- 
tempted to  have  it  do  so.  The  various 
more  or  less  strange  combinations  of 
sound  that  he  hafe  evolved  are  not  al- 
ways pleasant;  some  may  find  them 
" Interesting.”  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  important. 

Mr.  Bodanzky.  after  he  had  finished 
it,  turned  to  the  audience  and  said 
that,  on  account  of  its  novelty.  In  Justice 
to  the  composer,  he  would  play  It  again ; 
which  lie  did.  This  Justice  was  not 
tempered  by  mercy  for  the  audience. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  Is 
nothing  really  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion in  this  music;  nor  need  It  be  as- 
sumed that  because  It  was  not  liked 
it  was  not  understood. 

The  overture  to  Spohr's  old  opera  un- 
doubtedly sounds  old  fashioned,  yet  is 
pleasing  in  its  old  fashion.  The  crown 
and  climax  of  the  concert  came  In 
Brahms's  noble  setting  of  Schiller’s 
stately  verses  — music  of  profound 
beauty,  deeply  felt  and  glowingly  writ- 
ten. both  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
new  chorus  of  about  50  won  well  de- 
served admiration.  Its  training  by  Mr. 
Townsend  has  advanced  far  in  the  few 
months  of  Its  existence,  and  its  singing 
yesterday,  which  showed  some  beautiful 
effects  in  dynamics  and  In  timbre, 
promises  well  for  the  future.  It  is  going 
to  be  a main  reliance  of  the  Friends  of 
Music. 

Cantors  Sing  for  Hospital. 

Seventy  men  of  the  Cantors’  Associa- 
tion of  America,  led  by  Leon  Kramer 
and  S.  ZUbertz,  assisted  their  famous 
tenor.  Josef  Rosenblatt,  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Hippodrome  In  a concert 
for  the  benefit  of  King  Solomon  Hos- 
pital. Three  sisters,  Elsie,  Greta  and 
Marie  Hilffer.  making  their  bow  as  the 
Bohemian  Trio,  were  heard  in  a theme 
and  variations  of  Tchaikovsky,  while 
’Mr.  Rosenblatt  gave  ritual  airs  and  im- 
provisations, adding  an  air  from 
“ Carmen." 

Toscanini  Conducts  Again. 

Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  Scala  Or- 
chestra gave  another  extra  concert  last 
evening  at  the  Hippodrome,  a.  benefit 
under  distinguished  auspices  for  the  So- 
ciety for  Prevention  Of  Tuberculosis. 
The  Italian  conductor  presented 
Dvorak's  popular  symphony  " From  the 
New  World  ” and  a tone  poem,  “ Juven- 
tus.”  by  his  countryman,  De  Sabatta, 
lately  produced  here  by  Damrosch. 
There  were  operatic  pieces  from  ” Bar- 
ber of  Seville.”  ” Parsifal  ” and  " Dam- 
nation of  Faust.” 

Philharmonic  Plays  Wagner. 

The  Philharmonic’s  second  all-Wagner 
matinee  filled  Carnegie  Hail  to  over- 
flowing yesterday  afternoon,  when  Mr. 
Stransky  presented  the  composer’s 
“ Faust  ” overture  and  varied  excerpts 
from  six  music  dramas.  Hie  large 
audience  applauded  most  the  “ Valky- 
rie ” fire  music  and  preludes  to  “ Mas- 
ter Singers  ” and  “ Tannhauser.”  A 
two-hour  program  added  selections  from 
” Lohengrin,”  “ Tristan  ” and  “ Parsi- 

Brahms'g  ‘Nanie’  Serves  lo 
"urge  Minds  of  Listen- 
ers of  the  ‘Perilous  Stuff’ 


(or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  it),  petty  to  the  American  season,  out  wuw 
Mr,  Bodanzky  announced  that  “in  jus-  'would  maintain  the  musicianly  tradi- 
tice  to  the  composer”  he  would  play  it  J j tions  of  the  Symphony  Society, 
again,  and  did  so.  I “With  this  end  in  view,  his  choice 

Why  a second  hearing  should  have  j fell  upon  Albert  Coates,  who  had  re- 
been  thought  necessary  was  not  obvi-  : j cently  returned  to  London  after  a long 
ous  to  the  discriminating  hearers,  nor  I service  in  the  cause  of  music  at  Petro- 
did  the  composition  benefit  by  the  repe-  j grad  and  to  whom  an  invitation  to  visit 
tition.  On  the  contrary,  the  applause  j us  as  guest  conductor  far  a short 
after  the  second  performance  was  period  this  season  was  extended.  Mr. 
neither  as  loud  nor  as  long  as  after  j Darnrosch’s  selection  has  been  more 
the  first.  The  composition  is  a per-  than  justified  by  the  enthusiastic  ree- 
fcctly  frank  experiment  in  musical  car-  j J ognition  of  Mr.  Coates’s  ability  by  both 


icature,  which  aims  by  a series  of  vari 
ations  on  a theme  (which  in  our  mind  I! 
called  up  an  amusing  memory  of  “The, 
Arkansas  Traveler”  to  be  playfully  || 
grotesque. 

The  devices  employed  by  the  com- 
iposer  are  many — augumentation  and 
I diminution  of  the  theme,  singular 
[flights  of  modality,  weird  harmoniza- 
Ition  and  instrumentation,  eccentric 
rhythms,  unexpectedly  startling  dyna- 
mic changes  and  many  more.  Instru- 
mental voices  are  forced  into  unac- 
customed registers,  the  pianoforte  rum- 
bles in  its  depths  after  a tumbling 
glissando,  the  xylophone  injects  its 
macabre  sounds,  the  deep-toned  gong 
spreads  a sombre  quivering  funereal 
pall  over  the  conclusion  of  the  piece 
which  had  begun  with  dwarfish  glee 
to  the  cachinnative  effect  of  fiddle 
bow  sticks  beaten  against  the  strings,  , 
the  muted  trumpet  ever  and  anon  in- 
jects an  uncanny  phrase  into  the  mass 
of  sound  and  so  on,  and  so  on  until 
the  composer’s  bag  of  tonal  tricks  is 
exhausted. 

Music  for  a Grotesque  Dance 

It  is  all  extremely  ingenious  and 
clever  and -the  music  would  make  a 
capital  accompaniment  to  a grotesque 
dance  of  w-itches.  warlocks,  ghouls  and 
goblins,  but  played  without  such  a 
spectacle  after  the  diversion  of  ear  and 
fancy  is  ever'  one  is  inclined  to  ask: 
Cui  bono?  k 

As  for  originality  there  was  less  of 
it  in  the  piece  than  in  the  concertino 
for  clarinet  and  orchestra  (the  other 
novelty)  by  Busoni,  which  was  poorly 
played,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Chiafarelli  and 
the  band,  but  which  would  probably 
have  made  no  deeper  impression  had 
it  been  better  done.  As  it  was,  it  was 
partly  sacrificed,  we  fear,  for  the  sake 
of  the  bit  of  grotesquerie.  As  for  the 
overture,  Spohr’s  “Jessonda,”  it  was 
mercilessly  murdered. 

It  was  Schiller’s  love  for  classic  lit- 
erature and  a desire  to  bind  the  Ger- 
man language  in  tribute  to  the  con- 
tours of  Greek  hexameter  verse  which 
led  him  to  write  the  beautiful  threnody 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  “Nanie.”  It 
was  Brahms’s  wish  to  pour  out  a musi- 
cal libation  to  the  manes  of  an  artist 
who  had  been  dear  to  him  that  led  him 
to  compose  music  for  the  exquisite 
lamentation.  The  artist-friend  of  the 
composer  was  Anselm  Feuerbach,  and 
the  score  of  the  cantata,  if  wie  may  call 
ft  that,  bears  dedication  to  the  dead 
painter’s  mother.  In  Schiller’s  poem 
fhere  is  an  echo  of  a Greek  art  form 
of  such  vast  antiquity  that  it  may  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  people  of  Hellas 
from  the.  more  ancient  Egyptians. 

Herodotus,  listening  in  Egypt  to  the 
Maneros — the  lament  of  Isis  on  the 
death  of  Osiris — recognized  in  it  the 
melody  of  the  Greek  hymn  on  the  death 
of  Linos,  mythical  son  of  Apollo  and 
music-master  of  Orpheus  and  Herakles. 

So  popular  was  this  ancient  lamenta- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  musician  be- 
came a generic  term  to  describe  all 
threnodies  on  death.  As  fully  as 
Schiller  did,  Brahms  entered  into  the 
antique  spirit,  and  the  performance  be- 
ing excellent  and  almost  wholly  worthy 
of  poet  and  composer,  the  audience  was 
privileged  to  leave  the  concert  room 
feeling  spiritually  refreshed  and  up- 
lifted. 


press  and  public  and  I am  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  the  option  on  his  services  for 
a period  of  ten  weeks  of  next  season 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Damrosch  last 
summer  before  our  orchestra  left  Eng- 
land. 

“HARRY  HARKNESS  FLAGLER, 
“President.” 


Miss  Kellogg  in  Recital 

Soprano  Includes  Four  Operatic 
Arias  in  Program 

Miss  Lucile  Kellogg,  soprano,  gave 
her  first  recital  in  New  York  at  the 
Times  Square  Theater  yesterday  after- 
noon. It  is  said  that  she  intends  to  go 
to  Italy  in  the  spring  to  prepare  for 
her  debut  in  grand  opera.  No  doubt 
it  was  with  her  future  in  mind  that  she 
included  four  operatic  arias  in  her  pro- 
gram, “Vissi  d’Arte,  from  “Tosca”; 
Elsa’s  Dream,  from  “Lohengrin”;  “Voi 
lo  sapete,”  from  “Cavallcria  Rusti- 
cana,”  and  “L’lnsana  parola,”  from 
“A'ida.” 

Miss  Kellogg’s  voice  is  a dramatic 
j soprano  of  wide  range  and  agreeable 
J quality.  She  was  visibly  nervous  at  the 
beginning  of  her  recital,  but  displayed 
| possibilities  of  future  accomplishment 
i in  her  chosen  field  of  music,  the  oper- 
atic stage. 

/ %v 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  Puccini’s  “Manon  Lescaut”  was 
sung  for  the  second  time  this  season. 
The  ensemble  in  general  went  more 
smoothly  than  at  the  opera’s  first  hear- 
ing. The  sparkle,  gaity  and  melodious 
charm  of  the  score  were  brought  out 
with  more  finesse.  Mine.  Alda,  singing  | 
the  title  role,  found  herself  again  in  one 
of  her  best  parts,  artistically.  She  had 
capable  associates  in  Mr.  Martinelli  as 
the  Chevalier  des  Grieux  and  Mr.  Scotti 
as  Lescaut  Mr.  Malatesta  was  the 
Geronte  Tho  brilliant  audience  seemed 
to  take  much  pleasure  in  tho  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Fapi  conducted. 

Schumann  Club  Concert. 

The  Schumann  Club,  a women’s  choir 
of  seventy  voices,  directed  by  Percy  Rec-  j 
tor  Stephens,  gave  the  first  concert  of  | 
its  eighth  season  last  night  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  programme  contained  much 
interesting  variety  and  was  divided  into 
five  groups  of  lyrics  transcribed  for  the  ! 
chorus  by  Deems  Taylor,  namely,  old  ! 
Italian  and  mediteval.  German.  French,  [ 

, folksongs,  and  English,  including  John  j 
. Bruce’s  ‘‘Whistle,  My  Lad,”  and  Harold  j 
(Smith’s  “The  Page's  Road  Song.”  The 
.musical  settings  showed  Mr.  Taylor’s 
skillful  hand  in  arrangement  and  the  r 
choir  sang  them  with  an  encemble  i 
notable  for  good  tone,  phrasing,  and 
j nuance.  Charles  Hart  was  the  accom- 
panist. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

At  its  third  subscription  concert, 
given  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  returned  to  the  mission  which 
it  steadily  professes  but  frequently 
forgets,  and  gave  a hearing  to  music  of 
a kind  to  which  ordinary  concert  organ- 
izations, from  indisposition  or  inabili- 
ty' give  no  heed.  Under  Mr.  Bodanzky’s 
direction  it  brought  forward  two  new 
compositions,  revived  an  overture 
which  long  ago  fell  into  undeserved 
desuetude  and,  with  the  help  of  a choir 
which  had  been  trained  for  the  purpose 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  of  Boston, 
performed  Brahms’s  “Nanie” — a noble 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  setting  of 
Schiller’s  meditation  on  the  brevity  of 
life  and  the  inevitableness  of  death. 
This  composition,  following  upon  the 
heels  of  an  orchestral  fantastic  by 
Maliepiero,  entitled  “Grotesco,”  pro-  J 
vided  some  needed  lustral  water  which  | 
purged  and  purified  the  minds  of  the 
listeners  of  the  perilous  stuff  poured 
into  it  by  the  Italian  revolutionary. 

Repetition  Seems  Unmerited 
Properly  approached,  the  “Grotesco”  1 
is  innocuous  enough;  but,  taking  his 
cue  from  the  appearance  of  a score  or 
two  of  persons  plainly  bent  on  making 
demonstration  in  favor  of  modern- 
futurism,  impressionism,  cubism  i 


Albert  Coates  to 
Share  Directorship 
Of  N.  Y.  Symphony 

An  announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  Albert  Coates  to  be  associate  con- 
ductor of  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York  has  been  sent  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  society  by  Mr.  Flagler.  Mr. 
Coates,  it  will  be  recalled,  came  to  New 
York  a few  "weeks  ago  and  conducted 
two  concerts  on  December  30  and  Jan- 
uary 2.  Mr.  Flagler’s  official  communi- 
cation was  couched  as  follows: 

“To  the  Directors  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety of  New  York: 

“In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  expressed  to  me  fre- 
quently during  the  past  year,  that 
there  should  be  associated  with  him 
another  conductor  of  high  artistic  rank 
With  whom  he  could  share  his  con- 
stantly expanding  work,  I am  pleased 
to  announce  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert Coates,  the  eminent  conductor  of 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  of 
the  Royal  London  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Royal  Opera  Covent 
Garden,  to  fill  the  post  of  associate 
conductor  for  the  season  of  1921-’22. 

“Last  spring,  before  Mr.  Damrosch 
sailed,  I suggested,  to  him  that  in 
furtherance  of  his  wish  to  share  the 
conductorship  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  he  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  his  European 
tour  to  look  the  field  over  for  an  asso- 
ciate who  would  not  only  impart  nov- 
Cornmen-i 


English  PianisI  Makes  Debut. 

Maurice  Reeve,  an  English  pianist, 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  here  in  a 
jrecital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Pie  played  a prelude  and  fugue 
|by  Bach,  Beethoven’s  sonata  “Appas- 
jsionate,”  Chopin's  G minor  ballade,  C 
[sharp  minor  scherzo  and  six  etudes,  and 
pieces  by  Debussy,  Albeniz,  de  Falla  and 
[Moszkowski.  Mr.  Reeve  proved  to  be  a 
pianist  of  merit,  if  not  of  distinction.  He 
showed  a good  command  of  the  key- 
board, intelligence  and  taste.  There  was 
jno  important  artistic  message  in  his 
| playing. 

Ambitions  Young  Singers  Enter- 
tain Audience  at  Biltmore. 

The  chorus  members  of  “Erminie’’  at 
the  Park  Theatre  gave  a special  concert 
in  a room  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  last 
night  to  a,  group  of  invited  guests.  The 
recital  consisted  of  the  entire  programme 
of  the  famous  operetta  in  which  Francis 
Wiilson  and  De  Wolf  Hopper  are  now 
starring. 

The  concert,  probably  the  first  ever 
given  In  unison  by  such  an  organization, 
was  brought  about  by  the  ambition  of 
most  of  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  chorus  to  arrive  some  day  at  a posi- 
tion where  they  could  give  concerts  In- 
dividually. Only  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  chorus  is  professional,  the  remainder 
being  singing  students  and  choir  singers 
ambitious  to  get  on  in  their  profession. 
None  of  the  principals  had  any  part  in 
the  entertainment. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Issay  Mitnlteky’s  violin  Recital. 

One  more  Russian  violinist  was  added 

lZirTS  the  lon*  York 

roster  of  such  when  Issay  Mltnitzkv 

, 5 - xl ail.  He  is  a Dlav«r 

Pretense  or  attempt  at  self-exploitation! 


oo 


whereby  he  from  the  first  predisposed 
his  listeners  In  his  favor.  He  produces 
a large  tone  of  good  quality,  and  showed 
himself  to  be  well  equipped  In'  tech- 
nique, except  for  the  bad  habit  of  ” slid- 
ing ” to  which  he  is  somewhat  addicted, 
lie  played  largely,  but  not  wholly,  In 
tune;  his  double  stopping  was  some- 
times especially  at  fault. 

His  program  began  with  Vitall’s  ” Cla- 
i conna,”  which  he  presented  In  a wholly 
straightforward  manner,  hewing  close  to- 
the  line  of  tho  text  and  finding  little  op- 
portunity for  Imagination  or  poetical 
! suggestion ; and  yet  because  a work  be- 
| longs  to  the  pre-classical  period  such 
qualities  are  not  necessarily  foreign  to 
it.  He  fortunately  put  more  animation 
and  grace  Into  his  performance  of  Mo- 
zart's D-mioor  sonata;  yet  here,  too, 
he  seemed  to  have  but  a dim  idea  of 
style,  of  the  essential  quality  that  shines 
through  Mozart's  music.  No  fault  cer- 
tainly could  be  found  with  the'  sincerity 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  ap- 
proached it ; but  they  did  not  guide  him 
\ quite  aright. 

1 He  played,  further,  Lcclair’s  ” Sara- 
Ibande  ” and  ” Tambourln,”  Wllhelmj’s 
transcription  of  a nocturne  by  Chopin, 
Paganini’s  “ Nel  cor  piu  non  ml  sento  ” 
and  smaller  pieces.  The  audience  greet- 
ed and  applauded  him  with  a Slavic 
loyalty. 


WAGNER  SEES  MARY  GARDEN 

His  Appointment  as  Her  Assistant  in 
Chicago  Opera  Unsettled. 

Charles  L.  Wagner  returned  yesterday 
from  a hasty  visit  to  Chicago,  where  he 
consulted  with  Mary  Garden,  newly  ap- 
pointed opera  director,  as  to  her  tour 
of  fifty  concerts  originally  booked  by 
him  this  season.  Mr.  Wagner  said  his 
appointment  as  assistant  to  Miss  Garden 
in  th^  business  management  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  was  still  unsettled.  The 
company’s  opening  performances  In  New 
York  next  week,  he  added,  would  be  as 
already  announced.  He  had  spent  less 
than  a day  in  Chicago  and  hurried  back 
to  preside  at  a meeting  of  the  National 
Musical  Managers'  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  last  night. 

Schumann  Club  In  Old  Songs. 

The  Schumann  Club,  a chorus  direct- 
ed for  the  eighth  season  now  by  Percy 
| Rector  Stephens,  gave  an  enirig  of 
songs  chosen  by  the  conductor  and  ar- 
ranged for  women’s  voices  by  Deems 
I Taylor  before  a large  audience  In 
! Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  An  ambitious 
departure  was  the  singing  of  early  and 
medieval  Italian  (music,  including  a 
fourteenth  century' Latin  hymn,  ” Con- 
cordi  Laetitia,”  with  others  by  Caccini  , 
and  Bunoncini,  and  Durante’s  " Dan-  ! 
| za.”  There  were  also  old  and  modern  i 
French  airs,  Belgian  and  Armenian  ‘ 
folksongs,  an  English  “ May  Day  1 
Carol  ” and  present-day  compositions 
by  Hatton,  Cecil  Forsyth  and  Harold  I 
Smith. 


j Maurice  Reeve  in  Piano  Recital. 

Maurice  Reeve,  once  a child  pianist  in 
England  and  now  a mature  artist,  who 
also  fought  and  was  wounded  with  the 
British  forces  in  France,  gave  a matinee 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  before 
fewer  hearers  than  his  merit  deserved. 
He  brought  no  novelties  by  English  com- 
posers, preferring  to  introduce  himself 
In  classic,  Bach’s  B flat  prelude  and 
fugue,  the  ” Appasslonata  ” sonata  of 
Beethoven  and  a Chopin  group.  In  con- 
clusion he  gave,  however,  modern  pieces 
by  Debussy  and  others,  for  which  ac-  ( 
knowledgment  was  made  to  a society 
receiving  the  royalties  under  interna- 
tional copyright.  Mr.  Reeve  shobld  be 
heard  again  and  in  music  by  his  coun- 
trymen, too  little  known  here. 

at  Bag  by  Conceri 

Another  of  the  Bagby  Musical  Morn 
lings  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Waldorf-  f 
Astoria.  The  artists  were  Mme.  Mar  i 
Igarete  Matzenauer  and  Benjamino  Gigh  [ 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Ignaz  , 
Friedman,  pianist.  Mme.  Matzenauer ! 
sang  an  aria  from  ‘‘Samson  et  Dalila.” 
songs  of  Brahms,  Schumann  and  Schu-  I 
bei-t  and  the  “Love  Death”  from  “Tris-  I 
tan  and  Isolda.” 

My  Gigli  sang  “O  * Pa  rad  iso"  from  j 
L Africans, ” songs  of  Buzzi.Peceia  and  ■ 
Card! lion,  also  an  old  Neapolitan  song,  j 
the  new  Metropolitan  tenor  was  warmly  | 
received  after  the  singing  of  the  aria,  but 
following  tlie  group  of  songs  he  had  an 
ovation.  The  audience  insisted  upon 
| encores  until  the  singer  had  exhausted 
, all  the  music  he  had  brought  with  him. 

One  of  his  encores  included  the  final 
; aria  for  the  tenor  in  the  last  act  of 
| “Tosca.”  As  the  audience  called  for 
tnore,  Mr.  Gigli  repeated  one  of  his  | 
previous  songs. 

Mr.  Friedman’s  numbers  included  com- 
positions of  Hummel,  Chopin  and  Liszt, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  own  works.  | 
Richard  Hageman  and  Vito  Carnevali 
| were  the  accompanists. 


The  record  is  hopelessly  confused, 
so  it  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy 
whether  Mitnitzky,  who  gave  a recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall  lakt  night,  was  the 
fifteenth  or  twentieth  Russian  violin- 
ist who  came  to  seek  a fortune  in 
the  United  States  this  season,  nor 
does  it  matter.  He  does  not  differ ; 


56 

water! ally  from  the  majority  of  his  j 
predecessors  in  his  qualifications  and 
it  is  perhaps  unessential  that  he  does 
not  call  himself  Sascha,  Mischa,  Jas- 
cha or  Soscha.  but  leaves  his  first 
name  to  speculation. 

He  is  also  oldf<|  apparently,  and 
more  seasoned  than  the  majority  of  j 
his  recent  predecessors,  though  he  does  J 
! not  yet  seem  to  have  developed  a 
i style  which  might  be  characterized  as 
! having  distinction.  To  judge  by  the  first  [' 
j number  on  his  program,  Vitah’s  Cia-  | 
i conna,  he  conceives  that  a dry,  un-  j 
yielding  and  angular  manner  is  es-  I 
sential  to  the  old  Italian  classics,  and  | 
that  they  allow  of  much  sliding  about  } 
, on  the  fingerboard;  which  is  deplor-  j 
, able. 

! His  Mozart  concerto  (that  in  D)  j 
was  better  in  conception  than  in  execu- 
tion, for  while  it  was  evident  that  he 
i aimed  at  grace  it  was  also  obvious  that 
(:  he  did  not  attain  that  desirable  qual- 
, ity. 

!■;  But  the  fact  will  soon  have  to  fca 
•j  confessed  by  reviewers  that  they  have 
....  I,  heard  so  much  fairiy  good  violin  play- 
; ; !r  ing  of  late  that  only  an  extraordinary 
' genius,  a much  greater  one  fch&S'  this 
I ; season  has  produced,  will  meet  with  I 
. their  entire  approbation.  ( I 

BORI  TO  SING  AGAIN. 


Shelrurl  Tile 
Hus  ten  Carrington,  soprano,  and  Murray 
•?'?  Davey,  bass,  neither  of  whom  is  well 


The  result  was  a triumph  of  the  splen-  , 
did  sanity  of  the  man  and  artist,  with 
mind,  emotions  and  muscles  beautifully  j 
coordinated  and  employed  in  a promul-  jj 
gation  of  an  evangel  of  refreshing  and  |[ 
uplifting  loveliness. 

His  playing  was  strpng  in  its  grace  i 
and  graceful  in  its  strength,  suggestive 
in  its  way  of  the  action  of  a lion  i.i 
motion. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff’s  program  was  at 


known  to  New  York  audiences,  but  both 
[of  whom  showed  unusual  powers  of  in- 
| terpretation.  She  herself  played  her 
piano  pieces  with  remarkable  charm  and 
I skill,  as  well  as  the  accompaniments  of 
the  songs ; playing  not  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  a composer,  but  as  an  ac- 
complished artist,  technically  well 
equipped  and  musical  to  her  finger  tips. 

This  music  of  Poldowski-s  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Influence  of  the  modern 
Frenqh  school ; an  influence  that  is  in 
I the  air  and  not  to  he  escaped  by  any 
whose  sympathies  He  in  that  direction, 

as  hers  plainly  do.  Yet  there  is  a strong *  1 tractive'Tn  "the  varietv  nhd  heantv  of 
I individuality  that  runs  through  it  and  ”acllve  .ln  tne  variety  and  beauty  of 
there  is  no  sense  of  imitation.  There  is 
an  unusual  power  of  exjjression,  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  verses, 
of  the  establishment  of  a mood.  Many 
•of  the  songs  are  settings  of  verses  by 
Paul  Verlaine,  whose  plangent  subtleties, 
delicate  suggestions  of  scene,  glimpses  of 
passion  and  of  irony,  are  mirrored  in 
Poldowski's  music  with  much  skill  and 
sympathy. 

They  owed  much  to  the  performance 
they  received  yesterday.  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton and  Mr.  Davey  sang  them  with  a 
clear  insight  into  their  spirit.  Mr.  Da- 
yey's  singing  was  notably  dramatic  in 
style.  His  voice  is  powerful,  though  not 
sensuously  beautiful  in  quality,  and  his 
delivery  artistic  in  phrasing  and  ex- 
pression. Both  singers  displayed  excel- 
lent enunciation  of  the  French  text.  The 
composer’s  playing  of  the  accompani- 
ments was  exceedingly  skillful,  and  Was 
an  important  factor  in  the  effect.  She 
contributed  four  piano  pieces  to  the  pro- 
gram. picturesque  in  their  suggestive- 
ness and  color  and  of  imaginative  power. 


iiwsrs  playing  was  ttiaToFa  ’fine  mil's!- ] leetuality  of  the  opening  allegro) 
clan,  making  music  for  music's  sake,  ‘ shirked.  Brahfln?  is  truly  a musical  j 
not  that  of  a technician  seeking  to  cap  I architect.  The?'-,  four  movements  are  i 
tivate,  dazzle  and  amaze  his  listeners.  each  affiliated  and  cognate;  the  quar- 


ARTHUR  SHATTUCK  PLAYS. 


opanish  Star  Due  on  Imperator  to 
Rejoin  Metropolitan. 

J Lucrezia  Borl,  the  Spanish  soprano, 
[H:  is  arriving  on  the  Imperator  from  Eu- 
rope today  to  rejoin  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  with  which  she  last 
appeared  five  years  ago.  Maw  opera- 
goers  as  well  as  her  stage  associates 
prepared  to  welcome  her,  and  a gala 
occasion  is  promised  when  she  reappears ; 
ln  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight 
among  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza’s  sta.rs,  with 
whom  she  made  her  debut  in  1012.  She 
became  a favorite  artist,  creating  lead- 
ing roles  ln  “ Amore  dei  Tre  Re,” 

!;  “ Amore  Medico,"  " L’Oracolo  ” and 
;■  “ Iris,”  and  was  to  have  had  her  great 
chance  in  “ Madam  Butterfly.” 
ti  Miss  Bold  sang  four  years  at  the 
[ Metropolitan,  and  while  abroad  in  the 
Summer  of  1016  underwent  a slight 
operation  to  relieve  an  obstruction  of 
| the  vocal  cords.  Sailing  for  this  coun- 
,i  try,  she  suffered  from  seasickness, 
which  Impaired  the  process  of  healing 
: after  the  operation.  She  retired  to 
j Europe,  unable  to  sing,  but  set  herself 
1 courageously  to  regain  her  voice.  This, 
according  to  reports  of  here  recent  ap-  ■ 
pearances  at  Monte  Carlo  and  Italy, ; 
she  has  successfully  done.  Her  recovery 
jfhas  been  pointed  out  as  a bright  omer / 
jfor  the  return  to  opera  of  this 
other  most  distinguished  in- 


! Pianist  Displays  Matured  Talents 
After  Two  Years'  Absence. 

Arthur  Shattuck,  whose  memorable 
service  to  musicians  in  the  war  means 
a welcome  wherever  he  now  appears, 
returned  after  two  years'  absence  yester- 
day to  give  a matinee  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  Artistically,  Mr.  Shattuck  is  reap- 
ing a reward  unlooked  for  in  his  earlier 
career,  which  was  that  of  the  rich  ama- 
teur; he  has  matured  as  a virtuoso, 
graceful  and  self-contained  at  the  piano, 
and  he  promises  as  a musician  to  win 
; yet  the  serene  Parnassian  heights.  Such 
praise  was  justified  by  his  playing- 
j yesterday  of  classic  Palestrina’s  ” Ricer- 
] card,”  a Bach-d’ Albert  toccata,  Baeh- 
| Busoni  chorale,  and  after  transitional 
; Schubert  pieces,  the  “ Serious  Varia- 
j tious  ” of  Mendelssohn.  Of  moderns, 
Palmgren’s  " Bird  Song  ” and  de  S.eve- I 
rac's  ” Old  Music  Box  ” were  both  en- 
cored, while  Mr.  Shattuck  gave  with 
greatest  zest  Debussy’s  '‘Reflets”  and; 
I Liszt's  “ Concert  Etude.” 

RACHMANINOFF  APPLAUDED. 


its  numbers.  Bach’s  Chaconne,  in 
Busoni’s  transcription;  Schumann’s 
“Papillons, ’’  Beethoven’s  sonata  in  E j 
minor  (Op.  90),  Chopin’s  waltz  in  F,  I 
nocturne  in  F sharp  minor  and  polo- 
naise in  C minor  (he  added  two  more 
waltzes  and  a mazurka),  Debussy’s 
“Children’s  Corner”  and  two  of  his 
own  preludes  (in  G aad  B flat). 

The  profound  imagination  of  Bach, 
the  airy,  fanciful  poetry  of  Schumann 
and  Chopin,  the  lofty  sentiment  of  Bee-  l 
thoven,  the  Ingenious  and  charming  i 

playfulness  and  drollery  of  Debussy 
and  his  own  fine  moods  all  found  rav- 
ishing expression. 

; AJ 1 t 

Miss  Menges,  V1011 
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Has  Made  Progress  Since  k 
Plays  With  Poise' 


i! 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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The  i’lonznley  Quartet. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  conceives  a part 
of  its  duty  toward  its  public  consist 
in  bringing  forward  new-  compositions 
In  the  field  of  chamber  music.  At  its 
second  concert  given  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall  it  put  on  its  program  a every  last  echoing  note  grew  vocal  when 


Big  Audience  Hears  Russian  Pian- 
ist’s Characteristic  Recital. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  to  a great 
audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening, 
his  first  recital  other  than  a matinee 
again  showing  the  Russian  giant's  com- 
manding position  before  *the  musical 
public  of  New  York.  His  chiseled  ac- 
cents, seemingly  enchanted  piano 
phrases,  emerging  like  Rodin  figures 
from  rude  roqk,  reached  a high  point  in 
Beethoven’s  little  sonata  Op.  90,  played 
with  a strong  man’s  reverent  tenderness. 
Schumann’s  “Papillons”  were  indeed) 
butterflies,  gorgeous  as  Brazil’s,  while 
rare  applause  of  the  sort  that  hung  on 


Miss  Isolde  Menges,  an  English  vio- 
linist, brought  here  in  1916  by  Miss  | 
Maud  Allen,  the  dancer,  and  not  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  seasons,  j 
gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  most  important  num-  j 
ber  on  the  list  was  the  D major  sonata  s 
of  Handel.  She  played  also  an  unac- : 
companied  prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach  I 
and  several  shorter  pieces,  including  two 
of  Mr.  Kreisler's  arrangements. 

Miss  Menges  has  made  progress  in 
her  art.  When  she  first  played  here 
she  exhibited  more  temperament  than 
discretion.  Her  art  then  was  aggres- 
sive, bold  and  unfinished.  Yesterday 
she  demonstrated  that  she  had  begun  to 
acquire  self-control  and  to  play  with 
finish  where  roughness  formerly  would 
have  been  found.  Her  tone  had  beauty, 
though  not  great  sonority,  and  her  into- 
nation was  generally  good.  Her  bowing 
retained  its  former  dash  and  elasticity 
i but  her  style  showed  an  approach  to- 
) ward  smoothness  and  poise  which  it.  for- 
; merly  lacked. 

1 ...  . .. — . . Tt 
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Isolde  Menges,  Violinist,  Heard. 


piece  unfamiliar  to  New  York, 
nade  Dramatique,”  by  Joseph  Jongen. 
The  composer  is  a.  Belgian,  not  much  of 
whose  music  is  known  here.  A 'cello 
concerto  by  him  was  played  some  year.5 
ago  by  Jean  Gfirardy. 

His  serenade  I?  in  a single  movement, 
not  too  seriously  conceived,  but  skill- 
fully executed,  with  the.  earmarks  of  the 
serenade  plainly  to  be  found  in  the  pizzi- 
iLcato  of  the  other  three  instruments, 
,,r while  the  first  violin  plays  a quaintly 
devised  melody.  In  this  the  others  grad- 
ually join,  all  merging  then  into  a four, 
part  song.  The  writing  for  the  instru- 
ments is  expertly  managed,  and  the  ef- 
fect, if  not  luxurious  in  beauty,  is  en- 
gaging. The  work  is  not  an  important 
addition  to  modern  chamber  music,  but 
it  was  quite  worth  doing,  and  was  -re- 
ceived cordially  by  tire  audience, 
j The  program  began  with  Brahms  s 
(quartet  in  C minor.  Op.  61,  No.  1,  and 
i ended  with  Beethoven's  quartet  in  l, 
H the  first  of  the  Rassoumoffsky  set,  Op. 

1 no.  Both  are  among  the  supreme  prod- 
! ucts  of  chamber  music,  and  the  latter, 
j at  least,  one  of  the  best  known. 
'Brahms’s  -work  shares  with  it  the 
j fundamentals  on  which  immortality  is 
' based,  and  the  performance  set  forth  ns 

1 nobility  and  passion,  its  fervent  feeling 
J for  beauty,  its  supreme  perfection  in 
1 form.  The  Flonzaley  players  have  not 


S6r6-i  Mendelssohn's  ” Spinning  Song  ’’  enc.or 
’ not  so  much  played  as  conducted,  rather, 
in  orchestral  fashion,  brought  a respon- 
sive cheer.- 

The  pianist’s  most  characteristic  Work, 
was  perhaps  in  a Chopin  group,  from] 
the  waltz  in  F,  with  one  blessedly  human  | 
false  note,  to  the  C-minor  ” Polonaise,” 
made  alive  with  a new  Poland's  aspira.-  > 
tion,  and  calling  for  two  encores  more,  i 
ln  lighter  mood,  he  gave  Debussy’s  \ 
"Children’s  Corner,”  ending  in  the* 
“ Golly wogs’  Cake  Walk,”  and  finally  I 
the  inevitable  Rachmaninoff  preludes,  ! 
already  world  classics,  of  which  he  j 
chose  the  G-major  and  B-flai  major,  j 
while  a waiting  house  begged  for  the  f 
C-sharp  minor  favorite  last  of  all.  I 


! | Isolde  Menges,  an  English  violinist  of 
I picturesque  personality,  was  cordially I 
I greeted  by  a matinee  audience  yester- 1 
day  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  she  had  ap- 
peared in  other  seasons.  She  plays  with 
force  and  fire,  with  almost  ’cello  quality  j 
on  the  lover  strings,  while  higher  pas- 
sages become  too  often  shrill  and  harsh. 
In  spite  of  good  phrasing  of  her  music, 
she  was  less  happy  in  sustained  works 
of  Handel  and  'Bach  than  in  modern 
pieces,  such  . as  Debussy's  ” La  Plus 
Que  Lente  ” and  arrangements  by  Kreis- 
ler.  One  of  these,  from  a ” Rigaudon  ” 
of  Francoeur.  she  played  with  splendid 
locity,  and  the  house  would  have  liked 
to  hear  twice  over  Tod  Boyd’s  double- 
stopped  " Samoan  Lullaby.” 


“Tosca”  Sung  for  the  Fifth  Time. 

“ Tosca  ” tfas  sung  for  Ore  fifth  time 
this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
ning, with  Miss  Farrar  an|J  Mr.  Scotti 
in  their  familiar  roles  and  Mr.  Gigli  as 
Sardou’s  Roman  patriot  hero..  Mr.  Mo- 
ranzoni  conducted  and  there  was  a large 
house. 
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By  James  Gibbons  Hunekor 
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tet  is  a vital,  a logical  organism,  and 
it  is  beautiful  music.  The  Romanza 
is  the  composer  at  his  most  “tender 
and  intimate. 

The  Serenade  proved  an  entremet 
in  this  banquet  of  tone.  It  is  another 
flight  to  Iberia  where  the  lilting 
rhythms  and  pizzicati  please  the 
palate,  not  unlike  an  overripe  melon. 
The  concert  appropriately  closed  with 
Beethoven's  F major  Quartet,  op.  59, 
No.  1.  An  interesting  evening. 


Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  the  piano-  j FLONZALEY  QUARTET, 

forte  for  quite  two  hours  m Carneg  ^ j ^ FlonzaleyS,  as  we  rather  irrey- 
Hall  last  night  to  the  deligh  describe  the  four  artists, 

a3  edification  of  an  audience  much  j-  ere  - Alfred  Pochon,  Louis  I 

above  the  average  in-  knowledge  and  Adollo  as,  I 

taste-  This  was  indicated  not  only  t Badly  and  I-n  d Arch^ 
by  its  appearance,  but  by  the  discnm-  soc.ated  to  concert  0f 

ination  which  marked  its  signs  of  ap- j gaje^eir  Hall  last  nltfjt. 

and 


proval.  ! The  programme  presented  two  W°and 

Beauty  was  spread  over  all  the  music,  i tWo  giants,  Beethoven 

but  every  exquisite  touch  of  original-  Brahm3,  with 

the  player’s  interpretation  of  in  the  shape  J>£  ^Serenad^  Jongen 


ity  in 


the  pieces  which  composed  his  program  tique^opuy  - ^ ^otole  C 

seemed  to  find  quick  recognition  and  Th  nua&et  cf  Johannes  Brahms. 
mS1Stent  ml  composition  of  his  ripest  period. 


I 


RM  played  with  a riper*  and  richer  beauty 
Bfe,*’  of  tone,  a finer  balance  of  the  four  m- 
R>‘ struments,  a more  exquisite  finish  oi 
ensemble  than  they  did  last  evening'. 

Poldowski’s  Recital.  

For  a number  of  years  givers  of  song  though  the  applause  was  a COmposiuu»  or  LTYl__'WOrdB 

recitals  have  put  on  their  programs  eu0Ugh  to  make  him  add  four  pieces  though  the  symphonic  eievatlon 

songs  attributed  to  ” Poldowski."  It  his  liat  before  he  reached  his  final  |d  were  not  completed.  eeUng  and 

has  not  been  a secret  thar  PoldoWski  is  wa8  never  bestowed  upon  | i of  thought,  p -s-p-eonditt 

u„  - »»»"  S„P,ca; „ ip,„5  o,  empty  dl.pl.V  »< 

skill.  . 

There  was  no  chance  for  ,inr 

deed,  for  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  the  performance.  Though  the  evi- 
dences of  virtuosoship  were  everywhere 
and  prodigally  present,  Mr.  Rachmani- 


I 'll  I 


An  excellent  program  which  drew 
thousands  of  music  lovers  to  the  Hippo- 
'dronic  yesterday  afternoon  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  Josef  Rosenblatt, 
assisted  by  the  Cantors’  Association  of 
America,  and  the  “Bohemian  Trio,” 
composed  of  the  Hilger  Sisters,  as  a j 
featured  number. 

The'  Cantor  Chorus,  of  more  than 
fifty  “picked”  voices,  sang  Mr.  Rosen- 
blatt’s composition,  “TIalelujah,”  aceom-  | 
panied  by  the  b'g  Hippodrome  organ. 
The  composer  himself  acted  as  soloist, 
leading  the  wcll-'.iarmonized  male  voices  I 
in  clear  tenor  tones.  j 

The  Misses  Hilger.  Marie,  violinist;  | 
Elsie.. ’cellist,  and  Greta  at  the  piano, 
Cave  a number  of  selections  from  Hay- 
den and  Tsehaikotvsky. 

Among  the  numbers  sung  by  the 
chorus  were  Psalm  115,  by  N'oivakov- 
sky;  "Omnorn  Ken,”  by  Sckor.  and  sev- 
eral numbers  by  Mr.  Rosenblatt. 

Leon  Kramer  and  S.  Gilbert  conduct- 
ed the  singers,  with  Irving  Geller  at  the 
organ  and  Stuart  Koss  as  pianist.  The 
proceeds  of  the  concert  will  go  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  King  Solomon  Hos- 
pital. 

Ida  Geer  Weller,  mezzo-contralto, 
was  heard  as  featured  soloist  last  eve- 
ning at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Euterpeau  Club  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre. 

Miss  Weller's  voice  of  beautiful,  rich 
quality  was  never  beard  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  the  selections  she  chose  for 
this  occasion.  Particularly  in  “Care 
Selve,”  by  Handel,  with  its  sustained 
tones  and  lovely  legato,  and  "Lorraine, 
J.orraiDC.  Loree,”  by  Spross  fa  request 
number),  was  her  artistry  brought  into 
high  light.  Among  her  songs  were  the 
Cherubini  “Ave  Maria;  "La  Nuit.”  by 
Cairn;  "L'heure  de  Pourpre.”  by 
Holmes,  and  “Un  Dou.x  Lien,”  by  Del- 
bruck. 


The  concert  iu  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  was  of  the  same  ex- 
cellent caliber  that  has  marked  these 
regular  Sunday  affairs  since  the  opening 
of  tlie  present  season. 

Jacques  Thibaud,  whose  exceptional 
violin  playing  places  him  high  on  the 
list  of  virtuosi,  was  the  visiting  artist, 
with  Mabel  Garrison,  Jose  Mardones 
and  Millo  l’icco  as  soloists,  accompanied 
by  the  Metropolitan  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Giuseppe  Bambosohek. 

The  opening  overture  from  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor”  was  followed  by  the 
aria  "O  casto  fior”  from  "Le  Roi  de  La- 
hore,” sung  by  Mr.  Picco.  Mr.  Thibaud 
played  the  8aint->Saens  Concerto  iu  B 
minor,  and  a group  selected  from  Yieux- 
temps.  Dvorak-Kreisler.  Rode  and  Grau- 
ados-Thibaud.  Miss  Garrison’s  solo  from 
“The  Barber  of  Seville”  called  for  “The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer”  in  response  to 
much  applause,  and  Mr.  Mardones  de- 
lighted the  audience  with  “Riff  Paff" 
from  “The  Huguenots.”  The  orchestral 
numbers  comprised  the  Massenet  Suite 
“Los  Errinyes"  and  “Marche  Slav,”  by 
Tsc-haikowsky. 

{ (V W V l ! \ t-  1 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE — "Cleopatra's 
Night”  (in  English),  by  members  of  t.ie 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Followed  by 
repetition  of  "Le  Coq  D’Or. 


"1 


Clc-opatra  ... 
Melamoun  . . . 

Marldon  

Ira*  

Th°  Eunuch. 
Chief  Officer 


Tlie  Cast. 

Frances  Alda 

Morgan  Kingston 

Jeanne  Gordon 

Marie  Tiffany 

Pietro  Audisio 

.Vincenzo  Resehigl'an 


Incidental  dances  hy  Rosina  Galli.  premeiere 
dans-euse:  Florence  Rudolph,  Giuseppe 
Donflgl’o  and  Corps  de  Pallet. 
Conductor.  Gennaro  Papi. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


and  “Le  Coq  d’Or.” 
opera  of  “ Cleo- 


I . * the  pen-name 
f Wieniawski.  the  famous  violinist  now  I 
t ! Lady  Dean  Paul,  and  a resident  ol  Eng- 
tf  land.  Being  in  America,  Poldowski— so 
Kt  her  program  called  her — gave  a recital 
l|"'  of  her  own  songs  and  piano  pieces  in  trie 
2,  Princess’  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon, 
ft  The  house  was  completely  filled  with  an 


■■  Jfll*  liuunv  - j 

1 1 [interested  and  distinguished  audience. 


what  Ehlent.  described  as  Recondite 
moods,"  notably  in  the  AsinuaUn, 

: third  movement  and  (the  cle^  ^ 

! .-ngjo-ed  power  not  missing,  were 
I disclosed  in  the  interpretation;  by 
I the  finely  articulated  phrasing  by  the  | formance. 

I rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  the  interior  ..  < T<-opa.tra.'s  Night”  was  recognized 


“Cleopatria’s  Night 
Henry  Hadley’s 
patra’s  Night  " isn  ne  of  the  few  Amer- 
ican operas  froduced  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  that  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  continuing  i nthe  repor- 
ters' for  a second  season.  It  entered 
last  night  upon  its  second  season  when 
it  was  given  in  conjunction  with  Rim- 
sky Korsakoff's  fantasy  ” Le  Coq 
d’Or.”  The  audience  was  large  and 
manifested  a considerable,  though  not 
an  uncontrollable,  pleasure  in  the  per- 


thmic  eDD  auu  uuw  ^ ....  ^ 

ices  nd  by  the  generally  plastic  Ui  at  jts  first  production  a year  ago,  as 
perfonnanc^of  Mr.  his^-  J ,,,  y ofjthc  ten  American 

( 


leagues- 


Hay. 


Hos- 


at/ 


operas  that  have  b a -- n g iv r "n  at  the 
Opera  House  under  tlio  present  man- 
a pcnent.  it  Is  perhaps  not  the  most 
original,  but  the  most  skillfully  made, 
the  most  “viable”;  and  skillful  con- 
struction and  “ viability  ” are  essential 
for  tlie  life  of  any  operatic  work.  The 
libretto,  written  In  English  by  Alice 
I-eal  Pollock,  is  an  arrangement  for  the 
stage  of  Gauthier's  tale,  ” Une  Nuit  de 
Cleopatre,”  and  possesses  the  important 
quality  of  practicability  on  the  stage. 
But  it  has  few  other  excellences.  It  is 
far  from  presenting  the  gorgeous  de- 
scriptive power,  the  high  flight  of 
imagination,  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
sensuous  impressions,  that  belong  to  the 
original.  And  as  for  its  literary  quali- 
ty. it  stands  far  below  the  remarkable 
English  translation  by  Lefcadlo  Hearn, 
an  artist  In  prose  who  had  the  right  to 
lay  hands  upon  Gauthier's  work. 

The  outlines  of  the  opera  are  slender, 
but  vivid,  and  present  some  notably 
strong  dramatic  situations.  Mr.  Had- 
ley has  taken  advantage  of  them.  He 
writes  with  a feeling  for  dramatic  move- 
ment. expression  and  contrast,  and  for 
the  emotional  current  impelled  and  di- 
rected by  tire  dramatic  movement.  The 
music,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  show 
strong  originality  or  powerful  individu- 
ality. However  effective  it  is  there  is 
the  impression  of  something  made  by 
skili,  experience  and  judgment  rather 
than  from  a creative  impulse.  Of  the 
burning  passion,  the  rapturous  intoxlca- 
t*on,  the  luxurious  sensuousness  of  tilt- 
time  and  place  and  the  character  of  the 
Evyptian  queen  there  is  not  much  in  the 
music. 

iN'or  is  the  music  free  from  echoes  of  j 
contemporaries  and  predecessors  in  the 
musical  world.  The  voice  of  Strauss, 
the  language  of  some  of  the  modem 
Frenchmen,  and  others  not  so  modern, 
and  an  undertone  of  Wagner  are  not  to 
be  escaped.  The  writing  for  orchestra 
is  skillful  and  resourceful  and  shows 
au  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect  in 
instrumentation.  The  orchestra  does  not 
overwhelm  the  singers,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  sing  and  be  heard,  and 
even,  what  is  rarer,  be  understood. 

Mme.  Alda  was  the  Cleopatra  as  she 
was  last  season.  It  cannot  be  counted 
among  the  best  of  her  impersonations, 
j Thel?e  is  Httle  to  suggest  the  fascination, 

I the  regal  passion,  the  impossing  person- 
ality of  the  Egyptian  queen  that  have 
come  down  through  the  ages.  She  sang  . 
well,  especially  when  the  music  lies  in 
the  upper  ranges  of  her  voice.  Mr.y 
Kingston  appeared  as  Meiamonn,  as  h"  ( 
did  in  some  of  the  performances  last 
season;  lie  sang  the  music  with  sonorous 
»°wS\rJ  -but  he,  too  created  little  illusion 
d»s,  l,ie  impassioned  lover  from  the  des- 
ert. 

M.  Papi  conducted  and  did  it  from 
npemory,  the  performance  of  “ Le 
Coq  V Or  ” that  followed,  the  same 
singers  were  heard  in  the  east  as  at 
the  last  performance,  except  that  Mme. 
Bdrat  took  the  place  of  Mme.  Kathleen 
Howard  in  the  music  of  'Amelfa.  Mr. 
Bamboschek  conducted. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  concert  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall  was  devoted  to  compositions 
of  Beethoven,  whose  music  has  flowered 
o luxuriously  in  orchestral  programs 
this  season,  the  150th  since  his  birth. 
Tlie  overture  to  “ Egmont  ” a.nd  the 
Seventh  Symphony  were  the  orchestral 
numbers.  Mischa  Levitzki  was  the  solo- 


By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


MENGELBERG  VS.  BEETHOVEN. 

Beethoven  was  the  guestsof  William 
Mengelberg  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  seventh  sym- 
phony, according  to  Richard  Wagner, 
the  “Apotheosis  of  the  Dance,”  was 
the  chief  offering  of  the  programme, 
which  also  included  the  Egmont  over- 
ture— instead  of  the  first  symphony  j 
previously  announced,  and  the  third  | 
piano  concerto  in  C minor,  the  solo  | 
part  played  by  Mischa  Levitzki.  { 
Among  the  many  young  heroes  of  the 
contemporary  keyboard  Mr.  LsvitzJki 
is  the  most  promising.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  a second  Josef 
Hofmann,  but  that  his  artistic  de- 
velopment has  been  rapid  and  sat- 
isfying. The  concerto  presented  no 
technical  problems  for  the  fingers  of 
a,  virtuoso,  and  as  it  is  the  earlier 
Beethoven,  still  influenced  by  Mozart, 
yet  a Beethoven  knocking  at  the 
imminent  gate  of  .the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  well  within  the  ken  of 
this  gifted  youth.  His  phrasing  is 
rather  angular  than  gracious,  but  his 
crisp,  sparkling  touch  in  the  rondo  was 
delightful.  He  was  enthusiastically 
acclaimed,  as  he  deserved.  Such  poise 
and  clear  conception  are  unusual  in 
young  pianists.  We  believe  Mischa 
Levitzki  is  ripe  for  his  European  bap- 
tism of  fire.  The  experience  of  the 
years  will  brihg  to  him,  we  hope, 
richer  emotional  experience.  He  de- 
livered the  tender  measures  of  the 
largo  as  if  he  had  never  sworn  to  be 
untrue  to  some  soft-eyed  charmer. 

Already  Mr.  Mengelberg  has  worked 
wonders  with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra;  however,  only  on  the  tech- 
nical side.  Rhythmic  life,  precision 
and  dynamic  contrasts  are  welcome 
novelties,  tout  he  cannot  lend  to  the 
performances  of  this  organization 
charm  in  tone  quality.'  The  symphony 
was  the  reading  of  a virile  brain;  the 
balance  between  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  elements  admirably  main- 
tained. The  allegretto  and  the  scherzo 
were  more  grateful  to  the  ear  than  the 
first  and  last  movements,  which  were 
rough  in  spots.  The  great  Holland  J 
conductor  was  recalled  many  times.  I 

Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  offered  a Beethoven 
programme  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  numbers  were  the  “Eg- 
mont”  overture,  the  C minor  piano  con- 
certo and  the  seventh  symphony.  The 
jpianist  was  Mischa  Levitzki.  In  the 
short  period  during  which  Mr.  Mengel- 
|berg  has  been  the  conductor  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  changes  in  method 
were  going  forward  and  that  results 
were  becoming  apparent.  Yesterday  af- 


1:1  -t  season,  gave  a.  concert  in'Xbolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  mem- 
bers are  Jan  Hambourg,  violin;  Boris 
Hambourg,  ’cello,  and  Alberto  Guerrero, 
jplano.  In  Schumann's  fine  trio  In  F, 
opus  80,  and  a one  movement  trio  in 
E minor,  No.  2,  written  in  an  able,  fresh 
land  original  style  by  John  Ireland,  the 


TETRAZZINI  GETS  HEIRLOOM. 


Mrs.  John  King  Van  RennBelaer ! 
Gives  Earl's  Insignia  to  Singer.  | 

A costly  diamond  insignia,  which  has  j 
been  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  | 
John  King  Van  Rennselaer  for  genera- 
tions, was  presented  yesterday  by  Mrs.  j 
at  Its  Va-n  Rennselaer  to  Mme.  Luisa  Tetraz-  ; 

r.Ini.  It  contains  thirty  diamonds  and  ^ 
belonged  before  the  Revolution  to  Major  j , 
Gen.  William  Alexander,  sixth  Earl  of  | 
Stirling,  and  was-  worn  by  him  at  the  ! 
Court  of  St.  James's. 

I nie  S1  ft  was  made  because  of  Mme.  )■  j 

i ...... a. — - Tetrazzini's  Interest  in  Mrs.  Van  Renn- I 

At  the  Philharmonic's  regular  concert  selaer's  Americanization  work,  and  bc- 
f'srno^ie  Hall  last  night  Leo  Schulz,  [ ^ the  8injrf,r  has  formed  jn  Italy  a 

patriotic  society  called  the  Daughters  of  | 
the  Italian  Revolution,  organized  like  j 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Major  Gen.  Alexander  renounced  his 
title  and  came  to  the  American  colonies  | 
to  fight  for  them  after  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  captured  during  .tlie  battle  of  L 


players'  performance  sometimes  lacked 
smoothness,  but  had  good  balance  arid 
spirit.  Their  best  work  was  done  in 
Ireland’s  trio.  For  the  second  number 
J.  Campbell-Mclnnes,  an  English  bary- 
tone, who  gave  a recital  here  last  sea- 
son, sang  with  a voice  hardly  at  It: 
best,  but  with  a German  diction  usually 
good  and  admirable  dignity  of  style,  tlie 
song  cycle  "Dichterllebc”  of  Ochumann. 
George  Reeves  gave  skillful  accom- 
paniments. 

Philharmonic's  Concert. 

At  the  Philharmonic's  regular  w..v=. . 
In  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  Leo  Schulz 
the  society’s  first  'cellist,  was  the  soloist, 
Maying  Schumann's  Concerto,  opus  129 
It  is  not  a great  -work  add  is  seldou 
heard,  but  the  music  is  pleasing. 


ill  U , UIH  1'  - — — 

i performed  by  Mr.  Schulz  with  his  accus- 
tomed mellow  tone  and  fine  feeling.  He 
bad  good  support  from  the  orchestra, 
i The  Orchestral  numbers  were  Mendels* 
i sohn’s  overture,  "Fingal's  Cave,  and 

Mahler’s  First  Symphony,  which  was  was  captured  “ring  .ti,0  battle  of  Long 
heard  at  a recent  afternoon  concert  of  ijiand  exchanged,  and  married  Sarah 
the  society.  j Livingston.  . 

Miss  Mabel  Corlew,  dramatic  soprano,  2 //?../ 

’appeared  as  soloist  last  evening  iu  , 

on  a program  of  songs,  METr0P0I,itan-  opera  house  — ■ Eugene 

binders  UlUD  01  IN ew I Onegin,”  by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company. 


Aeolian  Hall 
given  'by  the 


York. 


Miss  Corley’s  voice,  of  < particular 
richness  and  seemingly  unlimited  range, 
was  never  hoard  to  better  advantage 
than  in  “O  Sleep  Why  Dost  Thou 


Tbe  Cast. 

Larina  Jeanne  Gordon 

Tatjana  Claudia  Muslo 


than  in  “(J  Sleep  vv  ny  I^OSL  rauu  latjana Claudia  MubIo 

Heave  Me?’’  bv  Handel,  and  “A  Mem-  oisa Flora  Perini 

m T>nrlhlr»h  Guriy  To  the  lat*'  rilipievna  ..Kathleen  Howard 

ory,  , by  Rudolph  Dan/-.  AO  tnq  W Kugenc  Onegin.... r.luseppc  De  Luca 

....  ~i,  _ „-as  compelled  to  tespond  to  tfle  i,enski  - ■ --  

of  a large  and  fash-  mince  Gremin ... 

HU  '‘orfro  ’ 


Giovanni  Martlnelll 

Adamo  Dldur 

... Angelo  Bada 

.Millo  Picco 


L 


By  James  Gibbons  Huneker 


ist  and  played  Beethoven's  C minor 
Piano  concerto. 

Tlie  orchestra  showed  the  results  of 
the  continuous  and  painstaking  work 
that  Mr.  Mengelberg  has  evidently  de- 
voted to  It,  building  on  the  foundation 
so  carefully  laid  out  and  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bodanzky.  The  tone  of  the  whole 
orchestra  has  been  improved  to  some 
extent,  mellowed  and  refined.  There 
has  evidently  been  a laborious  adjust- 
ment and  biending  of  the  several  choirs. 

The  playing  showed  finish  and  careful 
preparation;  tlie  unfortunate  hornplay- 
jers  fell  again,  on  certain  occasions,  a 
[prey  to  nervousiness.  Mi-.  Mengelbeng’s 
[reading  ol  the  symphony  was  a sound 
and  sane  one;  a deeply  musical  one,  in 
1° ,c{.f ec * s . w crc  s°ught  other  than 
?”0-e  that  have  long  been  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  score.  The  tempus 
seemed  right— unless  the  trio  of  tlie 
Pdesto  movement  seemed  a.  little  too 
much  " mono  presto.”  The  performance 
was  a publication  of  Beethoven’s  ideas 
at.  once  eloquent  and  sincere. 

Jr.  Levitzki  played  the  concerto  with 
'great  beauty  of  tone,  crispness  of 
lhythm  and  articulation  and  a true  in- 
stgn  into  the  style  of  the  work.  It  is 
far  from  being  a “ pupil's  ” concerto 
,lt  obvious  that  the  composer  in 
writing  n WjJfe  well  freed  from  the  lead- 
ing strings  of  Mozart  and  Havn.  It  is 
Wholly  characteristic  of  a period  in 
Beethoven's  career  in  which  he  was  al- 
ready thoroughly  Beethoven.  There  are 
profound  beauties  in  It,  and  especially 
in  the  slow  movement,  of  which  Mr 
Levitzki  s p aying  gave  a full  revelation' 
An  admirable  feature  of  the  performance 
■>  was  the  refined  and  finished  orchestral 
accompaniment,  such  an  accompaniment 
as  Is  not  always  supplied  to  concertos  of 
Jt|ny  sort  in  New  York. 


ternoon’a  concert  made  these  matter* 
clearer  than  before. 

In  the  flrst*place  It  waa  plain  that 
there  had  been  some  serious  rehearsal 
of  the  piano  concerto.  The  ensemble 
was  unusually  good.  The  relations  be- 
tween tlie  solo  instrument  and  the  or- 
chestra had  been  established  and  were 
maintained  on  firm  ground.  This 
worked  to  the  glory  of  Beethoven, 
whose  early  concerto  received  a de- 
lightful performance.  A -great  deal  of 
learned  comment  has  been  poured  out 
upon  this  composition,  which  hardly 
seems  to  clamor  for  ponderous  consid- 
erations. 

It  is  a cencerto  of  clarity,  of  smooth  ; 
melody,  of  serious  charm.  It  shadows  j 
forth  the  later  Beethoven  and  indeed  in  I 
the  principal  theme  of  the  first  move-  j 
merit  it  reveals  him  in  much  of  ids 
aggressive  strength.  Mr.  Levitzki  had 
certainly  studied  the  music  with  affec- 
tion as  well  as  insight.  He  played  it  j 
with  exquisite  beauty  of  tone,  with  suf- 
ficient energy  in  the  bolder  parts,  and  I 
with  elegance  and  sentiment  elsewhere. 
It  was  a very  well  considered  perform-  j 
ante,  showing  a nice  appreciation  of  j 
stylo. 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  labors  with  the  or- 
chestra have  Improved  the  balance  of 
tone  and  consequently  have  bettered  the 
general  impression  of  the  quality.  But 
when  the  wind  choirs  play  separately, 
or  solo  passages  among  them  are  promi- 
nent, a certain  rawness  is  still  discern- 
ible. Without  doubt  a complete  elimina- 
tion of  these  defects  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  conductor.  The  crudeness  oi 
quality  is  inherent  in  the  material,  and, 
while  improvement  can  be  made,  per- 
fection cannot  be  reached. 

Much  might  be  said  about  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg’s readings.  But  it  seems  as  yet 
premature.  The  conductor  is  much  oc- 
cupied at  present  with  technical  matters. 
If  the  tympanl  seem  unduly  irate  in 
many  places,  perhaps  that  is  not  exactly 
what  the  conductor  wishes.  If  the 
horns  still  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
fear  of  an  extended  left  hand,  we  must 
be  patient.  The  performance  of  the 
"Egmont”  overture  had  precision  and 
some  significance  of  detail  to  command 
it.  The  tempi  of  the  symphony  were,  on 
-the  whole,  not  such^e— to  excite  either 
rhapsodic  praise  or  wrathful  condemna- 
tion. The  work  was  generally  well  • 
[played  and  it  was  cordially  applauded 

' 


f ' ! 


ory, 

| ter  she  * 

insistaut  applause  --  _ — „ . ,, 

i ionable  audience  with  an  extra. J Tr.quet 

\iuono-  her  numbers  were  ‘Morning  - « 

Among  ml  “ „u„i.  <•  * Cummer  tin-  A Captain Louis  D’Angelo 

Hymn,  by  llensehel.  A bummer  Ko  Guinc, Adam  Leiimann 

mance.’'  by  'Hastings:  iVUlt  U J Incidental  Dam.es  by  Corps  de  Ballel. 

: bv  Tremisoh,  and  “Hymn  and  feolice,  conductor,  Artur  Bujansky. 

: by  Georges. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  aroused  an  echo  of 
j ast  month’sBeethoven’s  celebrations  by 
J ievoting  the  program  of  yesterday’s 
:oncert  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  that  master’s  music.  It 
ras  originally  his  purpose  to  produce 
I wo  of  the  symphonies,  the  first  and 
I leventh,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and 
substituted  the  “5gmont”  overture  for 
Ihe  former,  a bit  of  consideration  for 
I'hich,  no  doubt,  a larger  portion  of 
ihe  audience  felt  grateful  for  the  mid- 
lie  number  in  the  scheme  was  also  a 
vork  of  symphonic  dimensions — the 
lianofortd  concerto  in  C minor,  the 
lolo  part  of  which  was  played  with 
nuch  clarity  and  continuance  and 
teauty  of  tone  as  well  as  keen  portical 
n sight  by  Mr.  Mischa  Levitzky. 

There  was  nothing  strained  or  bi- 
iarre  about  the  conductor’s  interpreta- 
lion  of  the  music,  no  striving  for  hid- 
len  meanings  or  startling  effects.  He 
nade  the  overture  tell  its  familiar 
Itory  of  a heroic  man’s  strivings  and 
temporary  failure  a people’s  sufferings 
Ind  final  triumph  and  tell  it,  indeed, 
vith  convincing  eloquence,  but  to  do 
lo  did  not  find  it  necessary  in  any  way 
!o  do  violence  to  its  text,  nor  did  he 
ittempt  to  wrest  the  pages-  of  the  sym- 
diony  to  a novel  puapose.  His  tempi 
here  fundamentally  conservative  in 
be  symphony  also,  though  he  took  the 
iberty  of  playing  the  Allegretto  con- 
liderably  lower  than  the  composer’s 
netronomic  indication  warranted  and 
the  scherzo  considerably  quieker,  but 
lis  tune  and  dynamic  nuances  were  so 
judiciously  applied  that  monotony  was 
lot  permitted  to  obtrude  itself  for  a 
homent,  and  the  characteristic  joyous- 
iess  of  the  work  was  gi^en  thrilling 
Ixpression.  Particularly  effective  were 
he  jocund  jubilations  of  the  horns  in 
(he  first  movement.  The  program  will 
ie  repeated  in  the  same  room  to-mor- 
low  evening.  H.  E.  It. 


HAMBOURG  TRIO  APPEARS. 


A TEPID  EVENING  IN  RUSSIA. 

A tepid  performance  of  a tepid  op. 
era  on  a tepid  evening  in  New  Yorl: 
was  that  of  last  night  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  The  opera  was 
Eugene  Oneigin,”  by  Peter  Tchai- 
kovsky, and  Tchaikovsky  at  his 
weakest,  most  insincere;  an  Italianate 
Tchaikovsky,  an  un-Russian  Tchai- 
kovsky, and  to  make  matters  worse, 
Peter  who  quite  smothered  the 
great  national  poem  of  Puslrkin.  So 
the  chief  tepidity  existed  in  the  -score. 
Vocally  it  was  tepid  too,  but  not  the 
orchestra  under  the  vital  baton  o-f  Ar- 
tur Bodanzky.  Otherwise,  we  should 

lbamlSmribrfred  in  that  tepid  ,bath  of 
mem  ™lcdles  and  swooning  senti- 

of  trie  ithc?  first  PfosentaAion 

ot  the  Musical  Scenes”  this  season 
The  opera  was  sung  in  Italian. 

As  it  is  chiefly  Italian,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  rousing  reapers7 
jchoius  in  the  first  act,  the  choice  of 
.language  is  justified.  The  cast  was 
substantially  the  same  as  last  year’s. 
Claudia  Muzio — in  a nightgown  with 
[several  lachrymose  arias-was  the 
She  not  sing  brilliantly, 
neither  was  she  tender.  Her  legato 
Iwas  out  of  town,  and  we  confess 
Thite  is  not  becoming  to  her  com- 
piexion  (say  it  with  flowers).  De 
Luca  won  applause  for  his  fervid 
singing  of  a poor  fish— temperamen- 
tally  speaking.  Eugene  is  not  attrac- 
tive.  The  best  criticism  of  the  char- 
acter was  summed  up  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Don  Marquis:  "Eugene! 

[jT?  gJn  and  be  damned  quick  a/bout 

Martinelli  was  Lens-ki  and  wept 
vocal  tears  in  the  duet  with  Olga— 
Miss  Ingram.  Two  dying  ducks  in  a 
j thunderstorm  in  company  with  a 
chicken  suffering  from  the  pip.  Miss 
j wb°  is  first  aid  to  the  injured 

. these  days,  was  unbecomingly  at- 
■ tired.  Flora  Perlni  sang  Larina  in- 
stead of  Jeanne  Gordon,  still  indis- 
posed. Didur  was  the  Prince.  We 
once  heard  a performance  of  this 
artificial  work  in  which  the  conduc- 
tor played  the  part  of  a musical  om- 
balmer.  Bodanzky  kept  things  mov- 
ing, but  trie  weather  was  very  sultry. 


Hambourg  Trio’s  Concert. 

The  Hambourg  Trio,  first  heard  bore  1 ' 


■c<-iusr0f  I1Ian’bours'  violin!  ana 
, , ‘ °f  a fam,I.v  trio,  in  which  Mark 

AibTrto  r,'  P'anlSt-  hUS  now  gelded  to 
Alberto  Guerrero,  gave  trios  of  Schu- 
mann, op.  SO,  in  P,  and  of  JohnSC‘Z 

Iberfd  Xk6nte<lby  Ws  second  num- 
j ork  in  E minor,  and  in  one 

ye^torTav’  ^ f "^‘tended  ^ 
musirtont  1 Aeolian  Hall.  Chamber 
sought  f aV<?  Increasingly  of  late 
sought  to  vary  their  recitals  after  the  ' 

th,°,  C0-°Pe‘-ative  Beethoven 
con^rri  or  °,  to’1,orTO'v's  Sesar  Franck 
, oi  of  Mme.  Poldowski’s  and  1 
others  here  rnoentK-  - 1 pome 

\ recently,  not  without  popular  , 
ecidence  of  approval.  | I°am 

inTthelfTb0Ur&3  Sav°  P,ace  midway  ' 

performing  the  unusual  feat  of  prepa’r- 
I entlre  series  in  English  of  Alice 
I Mattulath's  translation,  and  at  the  last 

El4"1' 

j oj.iginal  German  stanzas  of  Heine. 


Tschaikowsky’s  “Eugene  Onegin”  was 
-*v<m  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
mght  for  the  first  time  this  season 
house  was  packed  and  there  were 
earnest  efforts  to  make  things! 
mV'  as  Berlioz  puts  it,  but  en- 
siasnt  poisisted  in  reducing  itself  to 


I he  story  - continues  to  be - 
undramatic  and  uninterest- 


'---.-ion 
peles.?! 
end  tin 
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hey  is  not  any. 

himself  js  about 

1 | «».«1  operatic  hero  as 


“I  coint 
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i A raathrou,: 
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one  'could  discover  in  a years  trav.el  n 
through  lyric  history.  Curiously  enough  j 
'as  the  only  real  singer  in  last  eve- 
performance.  He  was  imperso** 
hated  as  usual  by  All*,  de  Luca,  who  I 
R sang  his  music  with  continence  of  tone, 

| with  quality  and  with  a genuine  legato 
fe  which  admitted  ot  elegance  and  finish 
if,  of  style. 

Miss  Claudia  Muzio  as  Tatiana  re- 
™ peated  herself  with  emphasis.  Her 
stvle  differed  . ■ . atially  from  Mr.  Dei 
Duca’s  in  that  there  was  almost  no! 
legato  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a great  j 
deal  of  spasmodic  utterance,  presuma- 
bly supposed  to  express  emotion  but 
apparently  signifying  rather  physical 
discomfort.  Miss  Frances  Ingram  was] 
r the  Ol&a  and  Miss  Flora  JParini  the". 

■ R Lartna. 

Mr.  Martinelli  represented  Lcnski.  me 
ill  misguided  youth  who  introduced  Onegin) 
[■•to  Tatiana  and  caused  all  the  trouble. I 
BB  Mr  Martinelli  lias  often  sung  better  . 
illBl  tlian  he  did  last  night,  rarely  worse, 
jii  ■ There  is  a quartet  in  the  first  scene,  and 
|{|  Mr.  Martinelli  was  aided  and  abetted  m 
|[i  it  by  Misses  Muzio  and  Ingram  and  Mr.  J 
O B'  de  Luca.  Ockeghem  wrote  a “Mlssa 
.If  eujusvis  toni.”  a mass  inVvery  key,  but 
i|f;  in  only  one  at  a time.  This  quartet  was 
R in  five  keys  at  once,  the  orchestra  hav-; 

HI  * | ing  the  fifth. 

[■hi  There  was  altogether  too  much  of  this 
Bi  sort  of  music  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
I;  ing,  but  there  were  occasional  hursts  of 
[If* 1 * * *!  tonal  beauty.  The  choruses  in  particu- 
[1  j jar  were  well  sung  and  the  dances  went 
with  spirit.  And  there  was  Mr.  Didur 
Si  with  his  short  lived  but  well  drawn 
[ ' picture  of  Prince  Gremkin.  Mr.  Bodan-: 

■ / zkv  conducted  and  got  as  much  as  pos- 

[I  siblc  out  of  a rather  discouraging  set  of 
ft { S conditions.  ...-  . - 

By  Riraird  Aldrich 


I iesrAJhlhlnla  g quarters,  A ban  ... 

I moments  were  offered  by  the  leadings 
1 singers  in  the  quartet  in  th«  first  m 
1 In  which  there  was  a singulartasa  m. 
unanimity  about  the  pitch.  | 

In  their  way  Mine.  Ferim  and  Mme. 
Howard  were  more  commendable  in 
their  singing.  Mr.  Lodanzky  held  a 
firm  hand  on  the  performance:  kept  it 
moving  with  vitality  and  secured  some  | 
fine  effects,  warmth  of  color  and  sig- 
nificance of  phrasing  from  the  orches- 
tral part.  This  lias  an  unusual  signifi- 
cance for  an  opera  of  this  kind,  which, 
still  keeps  far  from  his  methods  of  the  . 
“ music  drama."  Tot  there  were  pas-: 
which  seemed  to  show  the  evi- 
dences of  insufficient  rehearsal. 


greater  maturity  of  style  ‘.and  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  the  composition;  but  it; 


r$ck  legs  ness*  6T  his  development  j 

- treatment.  He  uses  one  somewhat 1 

was  a pei  form  mt  c not  hi  balanced  and  sentimental  and  commonplace  phrase  to  i 

nno  m h-  eniovcd  Mr.  Hutcheson  considerable  excels  in  the  last  movement  | 

one  to  b-  enjo.  cu.  aiwi  this  movement  Is  prolonged  unfortu-  , 

nately,  at  the  end.  where  it  scem^Hri  if  * 


\\ 


The  Philharmonic  Concert. 

At  the  Philharmonic’s  concert  in  Car- 
| negie  Hall  yesterday  Henry  Hadley  ap-, 

■ peared  as  one  of  the  society's  two  as-| 
sistant  conductors  and  led  the  orchestra^ 

| in  his  own  first  symphony  entitled 
! "Youth  and  Life.”  The  work,  first 
j heard  in  1S97  at  a concert  of  the  Manu- 
j script  Society  of  New  Aorlc,  was  well 
performed  by  conductor  and  orcliestfi 
! and  seemed  to  give  much  pleasuie  hi 
the  virility  and  fine  technic  in  its  score. 

! Mr.  Stransky  held  the  baton  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  programme,  which  com- 
prised Strauss's  “Till  Eulenspiegel, 
Saint-Saens's  G-  minor  piano  concerto 
and  Dvorak's  "Carnival”  overture.  The 
I soloist  was  Miss  Ellen  Ballou,  who 
had  played,  the  work  with  the  society 
l in  Brooklyn  recently.  This  artist,  who 
! has  studied  with  Alberto  Jonas,  wa^ 
leard  as  a young  prodigy  some  years 
ego  in  Mendelssohn  Hall.  Her  per- 
formance of  the  concerto  gave  much 
■pleasure.  She  played  the  music  with 
’ m feeling  for  tonal  shading,  and  though 
her  style  was  not  brilliant,  there  were 
clarity  and  finish  to  commend  her  read- 
ing.  / * 

Biltmore  Morning  Musitale. 

Miss  Nina  Morgana,  soprano;  Miss 
Isolde  Mcnges,  violinist;  Jose  MarilonbS, 
Metropolitan  basso,  and  Miseha  Levitz- 
ki, pianist,  were  the  soloists  yesterday 
at  the  Biltmore  Morning  Musicals.  In  l 
songs  by  Mascagni,  Mana  Zucca,  Gounod  J 
and  others  Miss  Morgana  was  at  net  J 
best  and  she  looked  very  Pretty*  j 

Levitzki  played  one  group  ot  all  Chopin 
pieces,  including  the  "Butterfly  etude,  j 
Mr.  Mardones's  selections  included  a 
group  of  Spanish  songs  by  Tejada,  ber -i 
rano  and  Anglada.  The  Bach-Kreislerl 
gavotte  was  on  Mi&s  Menges  s list. 


Rudolph  Ganz’s  Recilal. 

Rudolph  Ganz  at  his  annual  piano  re 
cital  in  Aeolian  Hall  'ast  night  gave  an 


1 


" ljugene  Oiwgon.” 

Tschalkowsky’s  opera  of  “ Eugene 
Onegin  " was  restored  to  the  stage  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning with  the  same  cast  as  appeared  in 
it  tast  year  at  its  first  production  here. 

There  had  been  some\change,s  from  (he 
cast  originally  announced  for  last  eve- 
ning. on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
Miss  Jeanne  Gordon.  She  was  expected 
to  sing  the  part  of  Lablna.  Instead, 

Miss  Perini  was  put  into  it— It  being 
the  part  she  took  in  the  first  perform- 
ance last  year;  and  Miss  Ingram  took 
her  part  of  Olga. 

The  opera  will  never  make  an  impres-" 
sion  byr  its  dramatic  quality.  It  is  said 
to  make  a strong  appeal  to  Russians  be- 
cause the  poem  of  Pushkin,  upon  which 
it  is  based,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  Rus- 
sian literature,  and  the  character 
Onegin  is  regarded  as  a " type.”  He  | j been  before, 
may  be  considered  a literary  type  of  the 
romantic  period — a Byronic  hero,  s' 

Childe  Harold.  But  for  listeners  not  sc 
affected  with  a national  bias,  it  is  hard 
to  sympathize  with  so  inefficient  a sad 
dog  as  Onegin,  who  scarcely  succeeds 
in  doing  anything  in  the  opera  but  kill 
his  friend : or  with  Lenskt,  absurdly 
jealous,  who  loses  all  hope  because  his 
fianede  dances  with  another  man  or 
with  the  “ sensibility’  ” of  Tatiana,  her 
ovelorn-  sentimentality,  her  romantic 

mpulslveness  and  prim  propriety—  uarmomc  — --- 

hough  she  does  atone  for  much  by  the  ghe  was  heard  in  SainL?afh  S' mfndred 
if  redness  with  which  she  sdnds  Onegin  concerto  If ‘S'  won  a cor- 


one  to  be  enjoyed.  Mr.  Hutcnesoni 
played  with  great  charm  the  poetical! 

“ Prelude  Fugne  and  Variations  ai 
ranged  for  one  piano  from  its  onginaL 
form  for  two  pianos,  by  Harold  Bauei . 

The  other  instrumental  number  was 
the  trio  in  F sharp  minor.  Op.  J.  >-o.  J • 

It  dates  from  1842.  the  master  s twen- 
tieth year.  It  Is  interesting,  as  the  fiistJ 
essays  of  a master  are  interesting  t 
those  who  know  his  maturity ; but  i 
does  not  give  much  foreshadowing  of  I 
■ what  was  to  become  Ids  real  ana  char- 
acteristic style.  It  shows,  espeeially,  notl 
» much  of  the  harmonic  profundity  tnat.- 
glorlf'ies  his  later  work.  The  trio  was 
played  with  much  spirit  by  Messrs. 
Hutcheson.  Gardner  and  Stocker. 

Mme.  Stanley  sang  five  songs  byi 
Franck  in  her  powerful  and  peneuating 
• soprano  voice.  She  was  most  success- 1 
ful  in  the  ” Fanis  Angellcus  with  ac- 
companiment of  piano,  organ  and  cello; 
and  it  so  pleased  her  listeners  that  they 
prevailed  on  her  to  repeat  it.  In  sonie  [ 

’■  of  tlie  others  she  was  less  fortunate : , 
notablv  in  the  beautiful  “La  Proves- j 
sion.” 'a  poetical  contemplative  reverie, 
whose  spirit  she  missed  in  her  somewhat 
overemphasized  and  matter  of  fact  de-  j 
livery'. 

Miss  Daisy  -lean,  ’Cellist. 

’Cellists  arc  naturally  not  quite  so  nu- 
merous in  their  appearances  in  New! 
York  tills  season  as  violinists,  but  the) 

species  is  fully  represented.  A new  ad-1  i 
ditlon  to  their  number  appeared  last] 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  Miss  Daisy 
Jean,  a Belgian.  She  was  heard  by-an 
audience  of  considerable  numbers. 

She  is  a well  schooled  player,  possessed, 
of  no  little  dr sli  and  imaginative  power.’ 
She  plays  with  energy,  wifh  taste,  and. 
not  without  finish.  Her  tone  is  large’ 
but  not  uniformly  agreeable  in  quality, 
and  less  in  beauty  as  soon  as  she  ad- 
ventures into  flarish  passage  work. 

Miss  Jean's  program  included  Handel's  j 
sonata  in  G minor.  Saint  Saens's  con- 
certo, ;ynd  his  " Allegro  Appassionato.”  (j 
Bruch's  ” KoP  Nidrei,"  a.  couple  of: 
transcriptions  of  pieces  by  Debussy  and  U 
Fopper’s  ” Rhapsodic.”  In  ttic  sonata !r 
she  displayed  breadth  of  style,  and  in  j 
| the  concerto  much  vigor 

Throng  at  Zlmball6t’s  Recital. 

Efrem  Zimbaiist  at  his  second  recital 
In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  enjoyed  that1 
last  tribute,  a packed  house,  that  waited 
when  the  lights  dropped  after  tife 
matinee's  dose  until  the  violinist  added  1 
I three  encores.  Mr.  Zlmbalist's  mature 
; style  of  late  y'ears  gives,  pleasure  to  j 
1 those  who  had  , admired  his  sound 
j musicianly  qualities  in  earlier  seasons 
1 here.  He  introduced  yesterda;!  a ” Pi- 
broch ” suit  by  Mackenzie,  assisted  by 


naLcjy,  a.  ne,  . , - 

the  composer  could  hardly'  bring  him-, 
self  to  let  go.  He,  of  course,  enjoy* 
dabbling  deeply  in  acid  dissonances,  in 
open  fifths,  in  splashed  and  blotched  oi- 
cheetral  color.  As  for  the  piano  part  it. 
cannot  be  called  grateful,  though  it  has 
its  share  of  difficulty.  ... 

But  with  all  the  deficiencies  of  taste 
and  lack  of  continence  in  this  work,  there 
is  much  in  it  that  can  haraly  be 
heard  but  with  a kindly  and  a lenient  I 
car*  Its  boisterous  excess  signifies  life 
and  energy,  a fermentation  of  idea.  Mr. 
Somerby,  as  has  been  observed,  is  ypung 
and  will  no  doubt  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  atrocious  -crime  of  being  a young 
man:  but  he  will  possibily  gam  wisdom 
and  moderation  with  advancing  age.  He 
has  already'  gained  something  of^them— 
this  concerto  as  first  performed  m Chi- 
cago contained  a part  for  a soprano 
voice.  The  soprano  voice  has  been  elim- 
inated: a good  sign.  Perhaps  more  will 
follow,  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Schmitz  played  the  concerto  bril- 
liantly: a difficult  and  not,  in  the  or- 
dinary' sense,  a grateful  work.  Hut  it 
did  seem  as  if  the  orchestral  part,  also 
difficult  and  complicated,  haa  not  been 
fully  "mastered. 


cital  in  Aeolian  Hail  ’ast  nignc  gave  1 umui  sun  uy  -uacaenzie,  assisieu  oy 
interestin'  programme,  with  Chopin’s  F , Emanuel  Balaban  at  the  piano,  as  well 
Intel  estin*  i fe  :,nd  • as  The  Dream”  by  Dirk  Foch  and 


minor  fantasy  and  B minor  sonata  and 
Beethoven's  A flat  sonata,  opus  26,  for  y, 
the  principal  numbers.  Mr.  Ganz’s  play-  i 
ing  was  enthusiastically,  received  by  an  J 
audience  which  filled  the  hall.  Techfn-  j 
cal  ability,  a style  needing  poetic  nuance, 
i i but  intelligence  and  brilliancy,  were), 
of  ! noteworthy'  in  his  work,  as  they  have 


, - • - rgpgj.;.'.;. 

PLAYS  WITH  PHILHARMONIC.] 

Ellen  Ballon,  Young  Pianist,  Pleases 
Hadley  Gives  "Youth  and  Life.” 

Ellen  Ballon,  pianist.  19  years  old. 
said  to  have  played  once  as  a child  in 
old  Mendelssohn  Hall,  made  her  first 
appearance  with  orchestra  as  well  as 
her  first  with  the  added  personal  value 
of  ripening  years  at  yesterday's  Phi  - 
harmonic  matinee  in  CSrnegie  Hall. 


as  " The  Dream  " by  Dirk  Foch  and 
“ Witches'  Sabbath  " by  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  these  two  composers  being  present 
in  the  audience.  There  were  also  works 
of  K.eger,  arrangements  by  David,  Auer 
and  Elman,  and  g*ypsy  ai,rs  of  Sarasate. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.  I 
Tonight.  8,  Special  Performance,  Zaza,  j 
, Farrar,  Howard.  Egener;  Crimi,  De  Luca. 
Bad  a..  Snn.  Eve.,  75e  to  $2.00,  Samson  et  Da-  If 
lila  (in  Concert  Form).  Mon.,  8,  Louise;’ 
Wed  8 Meflstofele;  Tliur.  Mat.,  $1  to  $4. Aida,  j 
; ' HARDMAN  PIANO  USED. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


1 n'-lliUlAi/II  C rV  ,v  ill  kv-l  to  HI  uivuuo,  on 

most  exalted.  The  mood  is  elegiar. 
r the  few  places  where  the  dramatic 


sym- 

p*0n>i'ndav ^"m^rttl^ism  bylts  UHe 
asewell  Is  its  frank  treatment  of^tuneful 


k 


Utne  few  places  where  the  dramatic  in-  as  well  as  ira,‘K.  " nnmber  Mr. 
interest  becomes  tenser  he  hardly  rises  to  themes.  Before  Ujg  so lo  owl- 

, the  occasion,  as  in  the  quarrel  at  the  stransky  repeated ^Straus  ^ was  the 

f-ftimirv  hall  or  the  scene  nf  the  duel,  glass,”  while  in  closing  , b _ 


ii  as  iii  i- "...  - ...^ 

country  ball  or  the  scene  of  the  duel. 
And  when  the  climax  of  the  drama 
comes  In  the  scene  the  end  between 
Onegin  and  Gatiana,  now  the  Princess 
Gremin,  he  has  not  put  his  base  foot 
forward,  He  has  in  fact  done  better  by 
less  important  moments,  and  he  lias  let 
the  opera  close  with  So  little  of  a mu- 
sical climax  as  it  has  a dramatic  one. 

If  the  music  be  not  dramatic, 
Tschalkowsky’s  own  protestation  as  to 


Carnival  overture  of  Dvorak. 


Rudolph  Ganz,  Pianist,  Plays. 

Rudolph  Ganz.  the  Swiss  pianist,  re- 
turning from  a tour  of  his  own  country 
and  France,  played  to  a full  house,  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  /&  musical  as- 

Tschalkowsky’s  own  protestation  as  to  f sembly  that  found  no  terrors  ..g 

its  lack  of  dramatic  quality  should  bp.  0f  two  sonatas  in  one  recital.  ^ 
rpmpmhprpfl  ' nnrl  his  own  character!?;:  - n.-iu^von'c  On  2(1.  ill  A flat,  aim 


|lhevimne  at  philharmonic 

Tetrazzini  Sings  at  Hippodrome — 

! "Samson”  in  Concert  Form.  t 

“ Fewer  and  better, after  the  popu- 
lar  formula,  were  the  concerts  of  yes- 
terday.’compared  with  Sundays  of  late, 
as  if  musical  New  York  had  reason  to 
pause  before  its  plunge  into  a record 
week  of  fifteen  operas  and  twenty -five 
concerts,  forty  public  events  at  least, 
in  the  seven  days  coming. 

JOsef  Lhevinne,  the  Russian  pianist, 
gave  pleasure  to  a large  audience  at  the 
Philharmonic  matinee  In  Carnegie  Hall, 
playing  in  his  direct  and  forceful  way 
Liszt's  first  concerto,  which  is  also  on 
another  orchestra's  program  tomorrow. 
Schumann's  " Spring  ” Symphony  idea 
for  the  warm  day,  was  repeated,  and 
Conductor  Stransky  added  Smetana  s 
“ The  Moldau  ” and  Ippolitov-Ivanov  s 
“ Caucasian  Sketches.” 

Luisa  Tetrazzini,  singing  her  second 
concert  at  the  Hippodrome  last  evening, 
was  greeted  by  a great  house  that  en- 
joyed the  Italian  prima  donna's  arias 
from  “ Mienon,”  ” Ronnambula  " and  I 
” Dinorah,”  and  would  not  let  her  go 
without  heavy  toll  of  encores.  Mme.  , 
Tetrazzini  was  assisted  in  alternate 
numbers  by  her  own  company,  including 
Francesco  ‘ Longo,  J.  Henri  Bove  and 
Max  Gegna.  , 

Margaret  Matzenauer  herself,  and  not 
Jeanne  Gordon,  indisposed  for  some 
davs.  sang  the  heroine’s  music  in 
" Samson  and  Delilah,”  given  in  con- 
cert form  before  the  largest  Metropolitan 
Sunday  night  audience  of  the  season. 
Mr  Sembach  was  the  hero,  a role  of 
Caruso's  in  the  opera,  while  Amato, 
Ananian,  Rothier  and  others  also  sang 
with  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  led  au- 
thoritatively by  Albert  Wolff. 


•The  novelty  of  the  Symphony  Society] 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  at-: 

! ternoon  was  the  piano  concerto  of  the 
1 Chicago  composer,  Leo  Sowerby.  This 
composition  was  first  heard  in  its  natlvq 
lair  in  1917,  when  it  contained  a par; 
for  soprano,  which  has  since  been  elimi- 
| paled.  The  piano  and  orchestra  are  non! 

1 the  entire  means  of  expression.  Mr, 

I Sowerby  is  an  American,"  trained  en- 
! tirely  in  this  country,  and  he  has  writ 
ten  a thoroughly  American  concerto.  In- 
formation of  official  character  describe’ 
him  as  a composer  of  radical  tendencies 
but  cherishing  an  affinity  with  th< 
Franck  school. 

The  piano  concerto  heard  yesterda- 
is  neither  radical  nor  Franckian.-  _ L 
the  first  place  the  thematic  material^ 
are  principally  of  pure  American  type, 
negroid  in  melody  and  rhythm  and  be-; 
I Laying  strong  tendencies  in  the  direcJ 
’ tion  of  contemporaneous  jazz.  Indeed. 

■ in  tlie  slurs  given  to  the  trombones  in 
the  first  movement  jazz  pure  and  simple; 
* enters  the  field  of  art  music.  For  the. 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Ernest  Chausson’s  symphony,  which: 
had  been  previously  announced  for, per- 
formance by  the  New  York  S>mp  ony  | 

Society  in  Aeolian  Hall,  and  was  with- 
drawn for  further  rehearsal,  was  put, 
on  the  program  yesterday  afternoon.  | 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  audiences  of 
the  Symphony  Society,  having  been 
played  several  times  by  Mr.  Damrosch. 

It  maintains  its  place  well  as  one  of  the 
best  of  modern  French  symphonies; 
strong,  appealing,  and  individual  in  its 
musical  substance,  glowing  in  its  orches- 
tral color,  and  pregnant  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  mood. 

It  seems,  indeed,  now  a landwark  of 

a neriod  that  is  gone  by ; the  period  ( enters  too  netJ  l*.  - - ;--- 

n£  the  Wagnerian  influence  in  Francp ; j piano  the  jazz  element  is  contributed 
one  of  no  long  duration,  but  one  that  | in  the  shape  of  numerous  glissandi. 

One  O .....  c . rrii.i.  ia  In  tbl’fiC  UlOVGH, 


P'  remembered  : and  his  own  characteriza 
? tion  of  tile  opera  as  merely  " lyrical 
f scenes.”  It  is  throughout  a genuine  ex- 
pression  of  his  one  aspect  of  his  genius. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  performance 
l!'  at  the  Metropolitan,  which  is  in  Italian, 
may  not  convey  fully  the  Russian  im- 
pression. The  singing  is  not  such  as 
, should  be  heard  at  this  establishment  : 
l the  best  Is  given  by  Mr.  De  Luca,  who 
j jj never  fr  gets  to  be  an  artist  and  to  sing 
t lartlstlcally:  Having  a voice  of  a.  no 

great  power,  lie  is  wise  enough  not  to 
j force  it.  Much  cf  Ids  singing  was  of  fine 
! finish  -nd  expressiveness.  There  wus  In 
I ris  acting  no  groat  force,  but  the  ele- 
1}  gance  and  urbanity  of  the  man  of  the 
L;  world.  The  American  listener  can  only 
Li  wonder  how  close  he  gets  to-  the  true 
!’  type  of  the  .romantic  hero  as  presented 
H by  Rijsbkin. 

Miss  Muzio  gave  naturalness  and  thej 
right  sentimental  turn  to  her  imper- 
i sonation.  But  her  singing  last  evening 
I may  well  have  caused  disquietude  to  her 
. admirers.  There  was  fundamental  error 
' in  her  production  of  tone;  and.  cs- 
I peclally  when  she  forced  the  tone,  a 
; consequent  loss  of  quality,  and  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  pitch.  And  yet  she  has  such 
il  ar.  abundance  of  voice  that  forcing  is 
t i needless.  So  has  Mr  Martinelli:  and 
m his  tendency  to  hurl  so  many  phrases 
I forcibly  from  the  chest  is  not  necessary 
for  the  effect,  and  useful  only  In  acquir- 
(1  Ing  a harvest  of  applause  from  more  or 


A A somewhat  of  mirror  polish  to  , 
familiar  melodic  outlines,  without  ex- 
aggeration or  seeking  after  personal  | 
effect  He  prefaced  the  pair  with  foul 
little  Pieces  by  Chopin,, and  added  lateH 
four  of  his  own,  including  a new 
• Scherzino,"  Op.  20.  closing  with  the 
■■  Herc'c  Elgy  " and  " Rakoczy  Maicli 
ef  Lis/  > 

| ! C)  1 l 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


A Concert  of  Cesar  Franck’s  Music. 

A concert  of  music  by  Cesar  Franck 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeo-1, 
Han  Hall  by  a group  of  musicians  well], 
known  to  New  York — Ernest  Hutcheson, 
pianist ; Mme.  Helen  Stanley,  soprano  : : 
Famuel  Gardner,  violin  and  Erameran 
Stocker,  'cellist.  They  began  with  the! 
violin  sonata  in  A,  well  played  by 
Messrs.  Hutcheson  and  Gardner,;  the 
piano  part,  disclosing,  as  was  perhaps 
under  the  circumstances,  the, 
A 


brought  forth  some  significant  fruits.  | 
Chaussonie  symphony  shows  this  influ- 
enc'd; without  doubt,  yet  the  composer's 
individuality  shines  undimmed  through, 

^A  new  American  composition  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  ^ewjkork. 
a piano  concerto  by  Leo  bomerby  of  Chi 


I catro.  xatsj  uvciuiMi 
Time,”  was  played  by  the  New  Yoik 
Symphony  Society  three  years  ago  . and 
the  concerto  dates  from  about  the  same 
period.  It  was  played  yestbvdaj  bj  L. 
Robert  Schmitz,  a pianist  who  has  be 
fore  now  signalized  his  interest  in  the 
new  and  untried.  ,he 

Mr.  Somerby  is  young;  ahd  youth,  tne 
eagerness  a.nd  daring  of  I’01*01' 
ihr  indifference  of  youth  to  acccptc 
canons  of  taste  and  continenc  •.  appear 
m his  concerto,  it  is  in  three, movements, 
which  are  played  without  interruption,! 
entitled  "March,  Fantasy  Mar, 
tial  and  RhyUimic,  Broad  M- 

respectively.  There  is  great  energy  of  j 
,-hythm  and  boisterousness  of  statemen r- 
and  sometimes  a certain  “nab^hei  n 
monplaceness  ot  tlieme.  In  the  J-f. , 

^tasy  ” the  slow  movement,  thbit  is  YealiJ  | 
much  that  is  poetically  concaved,  in 
even  tills,  however,  as  in  the  other  *w  c . 
ft  seems  as  if  the  composer  s best 
thoughts  were  often  damaged  by  tin  , 


, cw'g 


The  concerto  is  in  three  movements 
played  without  pause,  and  there  are 
some  long  passages  for  undefended 
piano.  Many  solos  among  the  orchestra, 
instruments  diversify  the  score.  The 
first  movement  is  decidedly  good,  albeit  ; 
this  possesses  a highly  marked  flavor  ] 
of  Percy  Grainger.  The  slow  movement 
ts  labored,  episodic  and  fragmentary-  I 
The  finale  is  unnecessarily  extended.  But  . 
on  the  whole  the  concerto  is  an  inter- |. 
esting  novelty,  chiefly  because  it  does 
not  sound  like  any  other  piano  concerto 
on  earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  The  pianist  of  yesterday  was  | 
E.  Robert  Schmitz,  who  found  in  this  j 
composition  a field  for  the  full  exercise 
of  Ills  physical  forces.  He  played  the  | 
music  with  all  his  soul  and  all  his, 
strength,  and  the  result  tfas  unto  the 
glory  of  Sowerby. 

Chausson’s  B flat  symphony  opened 
the  concert.  It  was  to  have  been  played 
at  an  earlier  entertainment,  but  was 
postponed  because  it  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently rehearsed.  It  was  excellently 
done  yesterday.  The  work  is  not  new 
here.  It  is  clear,  melodious  and  sym- 
metrical. It  'could  be  heard  perhaps  I 
! once  in  three  years.  The  audience  of 
yesterday  afternoon  seemed  to  like,  ii 
The  concert  came  to  its  finish  witli  ill? 
magic  fire  music  and  Valkyr  ride  of 
Wagner. 


Mow,  though  T ‘pianoforte  tone  is  a 

tone  with  a drum  beqt.  in  it,  the  in- 
strument can  sing,  and  sing  nobly. 
Why  not  let  it  sing?  Why  compel  it 
to  consort  chiefly  with  drum?  and 
xylophones  and  other  instruments  of 
'percussion  and  deny  t.o  it  :ts  most 
k .nutiful  capacity  for  expression? 
w Mr,  E.  Robert  Schmitz  played  the 
lo  part  of  the  composition  and  the 
rformance,  under  Mr.  Damrosch,  was 
spirited  and  effective  as  could  be 
desired.  Besides  it  the  concert  brought 


By  H E Krehbiel 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that 
the  first  distinctively  great  American 
composer  of  music  would  come  out  of 
the  West — not  the  extreme  West,  but 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  was  at 
least  an  amiable  plausibility  in  the  ar- 
gument which  was  advanced  in  support 
of  the  notion.  The  East  was  effete,  of  1 

course,  and  hopelessly  under  the  thrall  | forward  Chausson’s  symphony  in  B 
of  European  influences;  the  Pacific 
Coast — well,  we  do  not  recall  what  was 
Ithe  matter  with  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
lit  was  probably  too  near  the  Far  East 
Jto  have  national  ideals;  but  tha  mid- 
[die  West  was  sufficiently  isolated  from 
^Europe  and  Asia  that  the  typical  Amer- 
ean  was  bound  to  sprout  and  grow 
there. 

Having  always  maintained  that  in 
artistic  as  well  as  political  ideals  there 
must,  sooner  or  later,  come  out  of  the 
great  American  melting  pot  an  amal- 
gam uniting  the  best  qualities  of  the 
elements  in  the  present  hodge-podge 
of  races,  peoples,  tribes  and  individ- 
uals, and  that  then  nothing  more  would 
he  needed  for  the  production  of  a dis- 
tinctively American  composer  but  the 
forward  man  who  would  strike  out  a 
path  and  lead  a willing  band  of  follow- 
ers into  it,  we  have  waited  for  his  com- 
ing— not  impatiently,  for  art  is  not 
created  in  a day,  but  hopefully  and  with 
steadfast  faith.  Ever  and  anon  we  have 
thought  that  we  detected  signs  of  his 
advent,  but  have  been  disappointed  and 
thrown  back  upon  such  comfort  as  the 
men  of  the  East  have  given  us — Chad- 
wick, MacDowell,  Parker,  some  of  their 
contemporaries  and  some  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. 

A Grand  Rapids  Product 

Yesterday  we  listened  again  to  a 
voice  from  the  Middle  West.  At  a con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Society  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall  Mr.  Waiter  Damrosch  brought 
forward  what  was  called  a concerto  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Leo  Sow- 
erby,  who  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.,  and  is  uneontaminated  by  Euro- 
pean and  Eastern  instruction,  though 
perhaps  not  wholly  by  example.  He 
drank  at  the  Pierian  spring  in  Chicago, 
in  which  city  his  composition  had  a 
first  public  hearing. 

It  is  not  a concerto  in  structure,  but 
a rambling  rhapsodic  utterance,  in 
which  some  of  the  elements  of  a con- 
certo may  be  discovered.  Thus  it  has 
three  movements,  or  divisions,  though 
they  are  not  disconnected.  That  fact  is 
negligible,  however.  No  one  cares 
about,  the  form  of  a vessel  nowadays, 
and  no  one  should,  so  long  as  its  con- 
tents appeal  to  sound  taste  and  make 
for  artistic  refreshment.  It  has  been 
changed  since  it  was  first  given  out  by 
the  composer,  and  we  fancy  not  for  its 
betterment  in  some  respects.  It  once 
had  a vocal/  part,  which  has  been 
elided.  That  circumstance  piques  our 
curiosity  a'iiit,  not  because  to  put  a | 
song  into  a pianoforte  concerto  is  a j 
•novel  procedure,  but  because  we  should  j 
have  been  glad  to  observe  whether  or  , 
not  the  vocal  part  added  to  the  signifi-  J 
cance  of  the  proclamation.  " 

We  imagine,  we  do  not  know,  that  j 
it  has  also  been  extended.  Here  we  j 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  ! 
change  has  not  worked  for  good.  If 
the  piece  cries  out  loudly  for  anything 
it  is  for  abbreviation— preferably  by 
vigorous  application  of  a meat  ax.  If 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  chopped  it  into  a 
dozen  pieces  and  thrown  away  half  of 


tat  and  excerpts  from  Wagner’s  “Wal 
urc.”  . , 

,we  found  ourselves  at  3 o’clock 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  listening  to  Waltei 
Damrosch  and  Ill's  excellent  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  first  in  a pel 
formance  of  Chausson’s  symphon; 
and  then  of  a new  American  concert 
for  piano  by  Leo  Sowerby.  The  Chaus 
son  symphony  was  played  with  ani 
mation  and  a manifest  desire  to  revea 
all  that  is  best  in  it;  yet  it  was  diffi 
cult  to  find  in  it  any  traces  of  origi 
nality.  If,  as  has  been  unjustly  said 
a woman's  mind  is  “a  gallery  o, 
echoes,”  then  Ernest  Chausson  must 
have  been  a woman.  The  transferred 
ghosts  of  Wagner  and  Tchaikovsky 
Strut  through  all  his  movements,  of 
which  there  are  mercifully  only  three 

Mark  Twain  commented  on  the  cu- 
rious habit  of  Americans  abroad  of 
yelling  louder  and  louder  at  unfor- 
tunate foreigners  who  do  not  under- 
stand them.  Apparently  Mr.  Sowerby 
thought  his  concerto  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  that  a why  he  made  the 
orchestra  and  the  piano  shout  at  the 
top  of  their  voices  most  of  the  time. 
Or  did  he  feel  that  because  his  name 
is  Leo  he  must  roar  like  a lion?  Wag- 
ner’s noisy  Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
following  his  work  came  as  the  coo- 
ing of  dovef.  It  recalled  a story  about 
the  performance  of  a Spontini  opera 
in  Berlin.  Stepping  from  the  opera 
house  at  the  moment  when  a huge 
brass  band  was  passing,  a man  ex- 
claimed: “Thank  heaven!  At  last 

some  soft  music!” 

Before  Mr.  Sowerby,  who  hails  from 
Grand  Rapids,  writes  any  more  murie 
for  orchestra  or  piano,  or  both  to- 
gether, he  should  learn  that  loudness 
impresses  only  in  contrast  with  soft- 
ness and  becomes  a mere  nuisance 
when  cultivated  for  its  own  sake. 
There  are  a few  details  in  his  score 
which  indicate  that  he  has  some  talent 
but  he  willhave  to  learn  how  to  curt 
his  youthful  storm  and  stress  and  alsc, 
the  trick  of  what  in  newspaper  offices 
is  called  ‘‘boiling  down”;  that  is,  ir 
New  York.  In  Boston  they  call  if 
“eliminating  the  superfluous  phrased 
ogy.” 

It  should  he  added  that  the  piane 
part  of  the  concerto  was  played  by 
E.  Robert  Schmitz  probably  as  wel 
as  it  could  have  been  by  any  pianist 
alive  or  dead  or  to  come. 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

.RjpiniidU  iTVlH'imumtuy’s  ••Out  mutton. 
The  novel  features  of  the  Philhar 

....  yaonic  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yestsr 

those  made  out  of  the  final  division  ^jay  afternopn  were  a symphony  bj 

not  losL^n^  consistency^  an'd  Coherency!  Hpnry  Hadley  who  conducted  the  per- 
for  in  its  present  integrity  it  is  a thing  formance  of  the  work,  and  the,  playing 
of  shreds  and  patches.  of  the  solo  part  of  Saint-Saens’s  piano- 


Work  Shows  Originality 
There  are  original  ideas  in  the  work 
and  original  forms  of  expression.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  kind  which  it  must 


forte  concerto  in  G minor  by  Miss  Ellen 
Ballon. 

Strictly  speaking,  neither  of  these 


be  acknowledged,  even  if  it  be  with  a fehtures  was  new.  Mr.  Hadley’s  syra 
pang  of  regret,  have  the  flavor  of  phony  was  composed  in  1897  and  re- 
Americanism  — present-day  American-  cejveti  a fjrst  performance  at  a concert 
ism,  that  is  not  the  "***  « of  the  Manuscript  Society,  directed  by 

tSmS’s’s!  tx  as  vxtsx  s 

«"■  J“*  It  s ° -mo.  n,t  >,  ..„n  ,i™,  ye.,,  w. 

irsssxs\xs,xsssi »» <*  w 

mental  euphony. 


We  do  not  believe  that  blurting, 
glissandos  on  brass  instruments  will 
have  a place  in  the  good  American 
music  of  the  future.  We  heard  the 
effect  first  some  years  ago  from  the 
trombones  in  a symphonic  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Pelleas  and  Melisande, 
written  by  Riger  or  some  other  Ger- 
man revolutionary.  It  was  not  beauti-  

ful,  but  distinctly  disturbing  to  the  ' g;Gon  when  "he  wrote  the  symphony  in 
mood  of  the  piece.  There  is  no  such  which  he  entitled  “Youth  and  Life.” 
poetical  mood  in  the  first  movement  I jj’e  jjad  already  put  opus  numbers  on 
of  Mr.  Sowerby’s  concerto,  which  starts  ! twenty-four  compositions,  and  there 
off  like  a quickstep  march  played  by  a !were  moments  in  yesterday’s  perform- 


whatever  she  may  have  been  th^n,  she 
can’  scarcely  be  accounted  a prodigy 
now. 

Her  fingers  seemed  adeauate  to  the 
concerto  in  nimbleness  and  strength 
yesterday,  but  there  were  few  evi- 
dences of  maturity  of  understanding  or 
feeling  in  her  playing. 

Hadley  Widely  Experienced 
Mr.  Hadley  was  no  novice  in  compo- 


brass  band.  But  the  vulgarity  is  there 
just  the  same. 

Middle  Movement  Excels 
In  the  middle  (slow)  division  of  the 
piece,  by  all  odds  the  finest,  Mr. 
Sowerby  becomes  meditative,  “whim- 
sically” meditative,  but  his  beautiful 
thoughts  (they  are  beautiful  and  beau- 
tifully expressed)  seem  to  run  parallel  ! 
with  M.  Charpentier’s  when  he  dis- 


ance,  particularly  during  the  playful 
movement  of  the  work,  when  we  were  i 
tempted  to  think  that  his-  creative 
imagination  was  more  spontaneous  and  1 
vigorous  when  he  wrote  the  symphony 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within 
the  last  decade. 

He  already  had  the  marvelous  facil- 
ity of  setting  down  whatever  came  into 
his'  head,  which  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  admire,  but  also  the  will- 


1 courses  symphonically  on  the  street  ,r  ... 

1 cries  of  Paris  in  “Louise.”  Through-  ingness  to  set  down  everything,  re- 
( out  the  piece,  except  in  this  interlude,  gardless  of  its  value,  which  we  have 
| the  composer  treats  the  pianoforte  just  as  many  occasions  to  deplore. 

! rhabbily — like  a xylophone  with  sound-  j In  every  one  of  the  four  movements  of 
roducers  of  glass.  ■ - ....  j this  svmnhonv  he  makes  a brave  begin- 


ning, arousihg  expectations  which  un-  j 
fortunately  end  in  disappointment, 
which  grows  steadily  with  ea^ch  new  de- 
vice of  development.  He  is  satisfied 
, with  the  orchestra^  palette  of  the  j 
I classic  writers  and  he  wields  his  brush  ( 
with  ease,  confidence  and  success,  never 
inviting  his  hearfers  to  think  of . his 
models  as  he  does  in  his  compositicms 
of  recent  years.  But  the  discrepancies 
between  his  aims  and  achievements  are 
B*eat.  , , 

| Besides  the  symphony  and  concerto 
the  program  contained  the  “Till  Eulen- 
spiegel”  of  Richard  Strauss  and 
j)  Dvorak's  “Carnavel”  overture,  which, 

' like  the  concerto,  were  effectively  con-  | 
ducted  by  Mr.  ..Stransky, 

1  *  1 Our  opera  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  a | 
'musical  melting  pot  in  order  to  be  a 
i .representative  national  institution,  but, 
if  so,  it  ought  to  tend  to  produce  an 
artistic  amalgam,  rather  than  to  keep 
separate  the  elements  which  go  into 
j it;.  The  Italian  portion  of  our  citi- 
zenry has  ample  consideration  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
1 House,  and  the  French,  though  less 
f generously  treated,  is  not  altogether 
; neglected. 

The  German  is  on  probation  for  rea- 
1 sons  which  are  too  fresh  and  painful  in 
the  public  mind  to  need  mention, 
j Russian  Operas  Welcomed 

I The  institution’s  only  real  stepchild 
is  the  native  element  of  English  origin. 

' To  it,  however,  deference  has  been  paid 
by  the  production  of  German  works  in  < 
vernacular  versions.  Since  the  success- 
ful production  cf  “Boris  Godounoff” 
Russian  operas  have  enlisted  attention, 

J apd  no  others,  save  the  Italian,  have 
been  sc  welcomed  by  our  citizens  of  , 
foreign  birth  as  have  Moussorgsky’s 
opera  and  Tschaikoff  sky’s  “Eugene 
Onyegin.”  The  unaccountable  and  in- 
defensible thing  about  these  produc- 
tions, however,  is  that  they  are  not 
sung  either  in  the  original  language 
of  their  books  or  in  the  vernacular,  but 
in  Italian. 

.Surely  here  was  the  place  and  the 
opportunity  to  strike  a blow  to  na- 
tionalize the  institution.  The  desira- 
bility of  performing  all  operas  in  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written 
is  incontrdvertible  from  a high  artistic 
poiiit  of  view;  but  when  that  is  im- 

firacticable  the  rights  of  the  native 
ongue  of  the  country  become  predomi- 
i nai.t  and  imperative. 

! English  should  not  be  excluded  for 
i the  convenience  of  a few  Italian  sing- 
i ers  to  whom  it  is  unfamiliar.  In 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  foreign 
singers  are  compelled  to  learn  the 
language  pf  the  country,  and  there  is 
no  institution  in  better  condition  to 
follow  Europe’s  rule  and  enforce  the 
obligation  than  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

1 “Eugefte  Onyegin,”  which  made  an 
agreeable  impression  when  incorpo- 
rated in  the  repertoire  last  season,  had 
its  first  performance  this  season  last  ! 
night.  Most  of  the  singers  concerned 
in  last  season’s  representations — Miss 
(Muzio,  Mme.  Howard,  Mr.  Martinelli 
Mr.  De  Luca  and  Mr.  Didur — filled 
their  roles  again  last  night. 

The  illness  of  Miss  Gordon,  how- 
ever, compelled  a change  in  the  print- 
ed cast,  her  place  as  the  impersonator 
of  Larina  being  filled  by  Miss  Perini, 
who  yielded  the  hart  of  Olga  to  Miss 
Ingram.  The  changes  did  not  mar  the 
effectiveness  of  the  performance.  Miss 
Ingram  in  particular  discloscll  musical 
and  dramatic  endowments  wholly  ade- 
quate to  the  tenuous  play  but  delight- 
ful score.  Miss  Muzio,  as  usual,  won 
.hearty  commendation  for  her  singing  J 
lln  the  letter  scene,  and  Messrs.  De 
Luca  and  Martinelli  walked  through 
the  play  and  sang  like  gentlemen.  The 
most  refreshing  moments  in  the  opera 
are  those  depicting  the  harvest  home 
festival  in  the  first  scene,  with  its 
stirring  folk  music  and  folk  dance.  * 
j The  scene  wenf  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Russians  in  the  audience  and 
I many  others.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conduct- 
ed the  performance  with  zeal  and  de- 
votion obviously  inspired  by  sincere 
affection  for  Tschaikoffsky’s  music. 


J <*■''*«  Z-  f / Z?  2^  / 

j By  James  Gibbons  Huneker  j 

HELLO,  CHICAGO! 

Hello,  Chicago!  Hello  yourself! 
The  voice  caused  gander  flesh  down 
nay  back.  It  was  a firm,  cool  voice. 
She  who  must  be  obeyed?  1 dare  not 
say.  Well?  I again  remarked.  Hello. 
jChicago!  You  mean  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House?  was  the  next,  question. 
T eagerly  assented.  If  you  are  not 
quick  about  it  you  will  miss  the_ 
overture.  But.  I remonstrated,  over 
a long  distance  wire  I can  hear  your 
singer's  quite  as  well  in  Flatbush  as 
at  Rammers tein’s  gingerbread  opera 
building.  Hurry!  Gino  Marinazzi  is 
I in  his  ‘seat,  soon  the  curtain  will  rise 
on  Norma  Druidess  and  Rosa  Raisa 
c.i  Rimini — no  more  doulbts,  the  di- 
rector was  on  the  wire  and  I trem- 
blingly acquiesed.  My  astral  buggy 
brought  me  to  my  seat  as  the  frisr 
sharp  chords  of  the  overture  tc 
Bellini’s  masterpiece  began,  and  what 
followed,  but  confirmed  my  first  sus- 
picion, I might  have  just  as  well  re- 
mained at  home  instead  of  braving 
the  arctic  temperature  of  West  34th 
Street.  What  with  Raisa,  Besanzinti, 
Lazzari  a nd  Forrest  Lamont  on  I he 
stage,  all u txwing  out  huge  masses 


I „ - — - . „ fit’ 

of  tone,  there  was  little  peed  to  go 
to  the  Manhattan.  You  could  hear 
them  over  in  Queemsboro. 

AH  of  which  means  that  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Association  came  to  town 
last  night,  as  usual  bringing  ' with 
them  a big  wind,  a lot  of  big  voices 
and  potent  personalities  a.nd,  inci- 
dentally,  packing  the  house  with  a 
mob  of  musical  and  unmusical  en- 
thusiasts, who  made  more  noi.se  than 
the  singers.  Perhaps  that’s  why  they 
went  to  “Norma,”  not  to  listen  but. 

[to  pound  their  palms,  homy  and 
otherwise.  This  audience,  however, 
was  justified.  There  was  some  tre- 
mendous singing  heard  though  not 
much  art  displayed. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


XOKMA,  dramatic  opera  in  three  acts  and 
five  scenes;  book  in  Italian  bv  Felice 
Romani,  founded  on  an  old  French  story: 
music  by  Vincenzo  Bellini.  At  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House. 

Pollione  c ... -Forrest  I.arnont 

Oroveso  Vlrgillo  Lazzard 

Norma  Rose  Raisa 

Adalglsa  Gabriella  Besatizoni 

Clotide  Philene  Falco 

Flavius  Jose  Majiea 

Conductor — Gino  Marinuzzi. 


Having  contributed  for  a good  many 
years  a considerable  part  of  the  musical 
season  of  New  York,  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  opened  its  engagement  of  six  j 
weeks  last  night  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  j 
House.  The  first  performance  was  one  | 
of  Bellion’s  “Norma,”  which  the  com- j 
pany  gave  here  last  season  with  Mme. 
Rosa  Raisa  in  the  title  role.  The 
opera  house  was  crowded,  of  course,  to 
the  doors,  though  there  were  a few 
empty  seats,  and  the  greeting  given  to 
the  visiting  singers  was  enthusiastic, 
particularly  that  to  Mme.  Raisa. 

The  Chicago  company  returns  to  the 
house  to  which  it  traces  its  origin  in  the 
enterprise  of  Oscar  Hammerstein.  It 
comes  after  a magnificent  season  of  pre- 
liminary advertising  In  columns  of  news- 
paper accounts  of  Miss  Mary  Garden’s 
appointment  to  the  place  of  manager;  of 
her  views,  hopes  and  plans;  of  the 
fabulous  number  of  special  cars  and 
trains  necessary  to  move  the  scenery 
and  transport  (he  singers,  and  much  else 
of  deep  import.  Miss  Garden  will  not 
only  direct  but  will  also  sing.  A season 
of  the  Chicago  opera  without  her  sing- 
ing would  be  but  a Barmecide  feast ! 
and  inconceivable. 

There  is  thus  every  expectation  of  suc- 
J cess  for  the  visiting  opera  in  the  ensuing 
l six  weeks,  with  performances  every 
evening  and  a matinee  each  week  ; "with 
new  and  unexpected  additions  to  the  . 
repertory ; old  work  resuscitated,  new 
singers  introduced,  old  favorites  re-  ’ 
stored  to  public  acclamation.  Altogether 
a hectic  season  rftay  be  anticipated,  in 
which  operatic  performances  in  New 
York  will  number  at  the  two  opera 
houses  thirteen  or  fourteen  a week. 

As  for  the  opening  performance  of 
“Norma,”  sung  very  loud,  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  create  a profund  excite- 
ment by  it  in  the  breasts  of  old  opera- 
goers.  Its  appeal  to  the  public  taste 
of  this  time  is  not  a strong  one.  Much 
of  the  music  is  sadly  faded,  even 
numbers”  which  were  once  household 
'words;  and  there  is  much  tedium  in  the 
'long  stretches  of  recitative.  ” Norma," 
in  fact,  is  tevived  in  this  day  only  as 
la  “ vehicle  ” for  the  behoof  of  a singer. 
[And  that  singer  is,  of  course^  Mme. 
Paisa. 

1 Her  impersonation  of  the  heroine  was 
tone  that  secured  the  solid  and  enthu- 
siastic support  of  a large  following  in 
•the  audience.  For  those  who  are  deep- 
ly impressed  by  an  extraordinary  voice 
jof  muth  power  and  range,  capable  of 
i giving  forth  stentorian  tones  in  accents: 

] of  tragic  intensity;  by  an  imposing  per- 

I sonality;  by  a.  statuesque  stage  pres-' 
ence  that  fills  the  eye.  Mme.  Raisa's  | 
performance  was  a triumph  of  artistic  | 
achievement. 

Others  stopped  to  consider  that  her 
voice,  if  large,  is  crude  in  quality;  that  j 
her  singing  lacks  lamentably  many  of  j 
the  finer  graces;  that  there  is  little , 
legato,  that  the  phrasing  is  disjected 
and  dismembered ; that  florid  passages 
are  delivered  without  the  finish,  the 
precision  and  the  brilliancy  that  are  [ 
their  excuse  for  being.  Her  singing  of 
‘‘Costa  Diva”  In  the  first  act  was 
aii  epitome  of  the  kind  of  singing  that 
was  heaixl  from  her  through  thq  opera. 
Mme.  Raisa’s  Norma  has  undoubtedly 
a powerful  dramatic  quality,  and  in  as- 
pect. in  pose  and  gesture,  is  singularly 
in  keeping  with  the  character. 

The  singing  of  the  other  members  of 
the  cast  also  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired and  made  it  seem  clearer  than 
ever  that  any  revival  of  “ Norma  ” is 
tolerable  only  if  it  be  given  completely 
in  the  style  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
a style  which  presupposes  before  any- 
thing else  fine  singing  in  the  manner 
of  the  ” bcl  canto.”  Mme.  Besanyani, 
remembered  from  her  appearances  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  a few 
seasons  ago,  was  the  Adalglsa,  no  bet- 
ter now  in  voice  and  style  than  when 
she  departed*  hence,  but  contributing 
semething  to  the  dramatic  action  of  the 
piece.  The  Pollione  was  Forrest  La- 
mont, whose  voice,  in  itself  not  without 
promise  except  in  its  lower  ranges,  is 
not  used  advantageously,  and  whose 
ideas  of  the  style  of  the  music  of 
” Norma  ” are  hopelessly  at  sea.  Per- 
haps the  best  singing  that  was  heard 
in  the  performance  was  that  of  Mr. 
Lazzari,  the  Oroveso,  who  appeared  here 
last  season  in  the  same  part. 

Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted  the  perform- 
ance efficiently.  The  chorus,  particu- 
larly of  the  men,  sang  well.  The  scenery 


‘JO 


was  of  varied  excellence,  the  best  settings 
being  that  representing  tire  grave  of  the 
Druids.  , , , 

There  was  much  applause  throughout 
the  performance,  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
acts  the  singers  were  repeatedly  called 
before  the  curtain. 


IS 


.v.reo  Cortot,  French  Pianist,  Plays. 

Alfred  Cortot,  the  French  pianist,  who 
first  appeared  in  America  during  the 
tour  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Or- 
chestra in  11118  and  found  a welcome  in- 
dividually thereafter,  returned  last  eve- 
ning at  Carnegie  Hall  in  a solo  recital  of 
but  three  works,  with  certain^  addi- 
tions." from  three  composers  ot  musics 
" romantic  " age.  Mr.  Cortot  was  heard 
in  Liszt' s 11-minor  sonata,  Chopin  s 
••  Preludes,”  comprising  twenty-four 
sub-titles,  and  Schumann’s  Etudes 
Symphoniques,”  twelve  familiar  studies, 
supplemented  with  five  discovered 
among  Schumann's  papers  after  “*s 
death.  It  was  regrettable  only  that  a 
recital  so  stimulating  to  intelligent  mu- 
sical interest,  apart  from  mere  pretti- 
ness ” or  personal  effect,  must  be  passed 
with  a mention  today  instead  of  with  ap- 
predation  of  its  content  and  design,  such 
as  a considerable  audience  evinced  on  its 
own  behalf  last  evening. 


Miss  Garden's  administration  beptSe  ttHtl ; 
that  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  le't  bad 
enough  alone.  Otherwise  we  may  bel 
justified  in  surmising  that  the  season 
would  not  have  begun  with  "Norma,” 
that  Is,  if  Miss  Garden  was  In  earnest 
when  she  vowed  she  would  not  give 
such  works  with  singers  who  could  not 
sing  them. 

The  performance  should  have  settled 
in  Miss  Garden's  mind  the  fate  of 
"Norma”  if  of  no  other  Italian  opera. 
Miss  Rosa  Raisa  was  defended  when 
she  first  sang  the  title  role  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  in  a new  Held. 
Last  night  she  revealed  the  fact  that 
she  had  made  no  progress  whatever. 
She  d’splayed  the  same  splendid  voice; 
and  the  same  ignorance  of  the  style  of i 
the  work.  Ker  phrasing  of  "Casta' 
Diva”  covered  the  stage  with  the  dia.-y 
jcctc.  membra  of  vocal  art.  She  made 


of 4h^bi  ' - ■ievpm.'Mit  both 

in  beauty  of  tone  and  in  V^la 
Much. of  her  singing,  indeed,  WMjmy 
thing  but  agreeable,  being  marred  by, 
unsteadiness  and  undue  forcing  of 
tones. 


2 / 


°Nbr  was  Rosa  Raisa  herself  in  goodj 
Had  she  sung  Norma  last  sea-| 


son1  as  she'sang  r^tn^ht  wyhou^ 
have  missed  one  of  the  trea^  ot 
critical  lifetime.  There  were  plenty  of 
faults  in  her  singing  Ihoo.  but  they 

were  so  overshadowed  by  the  niarve  . 


Urns* exhibitions  of  vocal  art  and  thrill- 
ing tonal  beauty,  especially  in  the 


tng  tonal  LKjetut.y  , *'  J 

last  two  acts,  that  they  seemed  neg-, 

USWe 'felt  that  at  last  a successor  to 
Lilli  Lehmann  had  been  ‘onnd^a, 
singer  versed  in  both  tlie  co“u™ 
and  the  dramatic  styles.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  days  of 


but 


she  was  very 


jcctc , membra  of  vccal  art.  fene  mr/;e  borne  in  mma  rtmp| 

sad  work  of  the  llorid  passages  in  the  , Bellini  singers  had  not  yet  Decoir 

differentiated  into  light  and  dramatic 
i sopranos.  Jenny  land,  famed  for  her, 
florid  warbling,  also  sang  the  dramatic; 
Norma;  it  was  one  of  . her  favorite 
parts.  Grisi  sang  Adalgisa  first,  then 
Norma.  Lilli  Lehmann  relates  in  her 
autobiography  how  her  mother  warned 


Miss  Farrar  Sings  Louise  Again. 

Charpentier’s  "Louise.”  newly  pro- 
duced by  the  Metropolitan  company,  was 
sung  for  the  second  time  at  the  Opera 
House  on  Broadway  last  evening  before 
the  influential  Monday  subscription, 
■which  applauded  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s 
fine  spectacle  of  nocturnal  Paris,  as  de- 
signed by  Joseph  Urban.  Miss  Farrar, 
in  the  title  idle,  added  some  elaboration 
of  detail  to  her  interpretation  of  the 
heroine,  as  she  had  done  a few  years 
ago  with  the  “ later  ” Louise  of  a se- 
quel opera,  “ Julien,"  to  which  the  com-^ 
poser  is  now  said  to  have  prepared  a 
third  follower,  with  the  title  “ L Amour 
du  Faubourg.”  Orville  Harrold  as  the 
young  Julien  and  Whitehill  as  the'  fa- 
ther shared  honors  last  night  among  a 
cast  of  three  dozen  named  parts,  and 
Albert  Wolff  conducted. 


great  first  scene 
good  to  see.  . 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
equally  at  see  in  Bellini’s  music.  Mine. 
Besanzonl  as  Adnlgise  sang  in  the  way 
she  made  familiar  at  the  Metropolitan, 
a bewildering  way  t-  those  who  rent 2111- 
ber  how  the.  music  to  be  sung  in  tnc 
brave  days  of  old.  Forest  Lamont  s 
PolUone  was  a sorrowful  figure.  But 
. addition  of  details  is  useless.  The  rep 
I resent.'  tion  was’  not  one  to  arouse  Miss  H 
I Garden’s  pride.  In  justice  to  those  who 
believe  that  applause  means  somethin 
let  it  be  g tided  that  it  was  abundant 
j for  all  the  singers,  for  the  chorus,  the 
scenery,  the  orchestra  and  Gino  Marai 
azzi,  who  conducted. 


MUZIO  AND  DE  LUCA 

AT  BAGBY  MUSICALE 


Knight  MacGregor,  Baritone,  Sings. 

Knight  MacGregor,  a young  baritone 
and  not  bass,  though  his  earlier  an- 
nouncements said  both,  appeared  in  a 
matinee  recital  yesterday  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  displaying  a voice  of  musical  qual- 
iy  and  power  in  its  upper  range,  less 
•Weil  supported  in  deeper  tones  requiring 
sheer  weight  of  physique,  though  his 
singing  was  at  all  times  of  a broad  and 
sturdy  style.  He  gave  airs  of  Handel, 
Mozart  and  Arnold,  songs  ih  English  by 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  anu  also 
In  a good  translation  Hugo  Wolf's  " Zur 
Kuh  " as  well  as  a Rachmaninoff  mel- 
ody. He  had  others  by  Floridia,  Koene- 
man,  Kramer,  Russell. ' Harty  and  Mar- 
tin,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Francis 
Moore. 


Schipa  and  Casini  Also  Heard 
at  Final  ‘Morning.’ 


lOgT  dp  11 J uu*.  I*  ...  j 

her:  "Do  not  sing  Norma;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exacting  of  roles,  for  which 
I fear,  you  do  not  possess  tne 
strength”;’  but  Lilli  persevered  and  the 
time  came  when  Conductor  Jahn  said 
to  her:  "If  you  and  your  sister  wished, 
to  go  on  tour ^ in  'Norma'  you  could 
earn  a million.”  . 

Lilli  Lehmann  was  a wiser  opera 
star  than  Rosa  Raisa  is.  If  she  goes 
I on  abusing  the  coup  de  plot  as  she  o-id 
last  night,  her  voice  may  last  a year 
or  two  longer;  but  we  doubt  if  it  will. 
For  several  years  we  have  been 
warning  her  that  if  she  continued  to 
force  her  voice  she  would  ruin  it.  She 


The  Chicago  Orchestra,  which  had  not. 
been  heard  In  this  city  for  nearly  ten ; 
vears,  gave  a concert  last  evening  1. 

Carnegie  Hall.  The  programmc  com- 
prtsed  the  third  symphony  of  Brahms 
the  ‘‘Francesca  da  Rimini”  fantasia  oil 
Tschaikowsky,  Arnold  Bax  s symphoni 
poem,  "The  Garden  of  Fand,  and 
Strauss’s  "Death  and  Transfiguration. 
But  the  music  performed  is  not  the  im- 
portant matter  for  consideration.  The 
Chicago  Orchestra  is  almost  a stranger 
and  its  artistic  quality  is  the  essential 

KUThe  visit  was  welcome.  Frederick! 
Stock,  the  conductor,  hak  not  only  sus- 
tained the  high  level  which  his  organi- 
zation established  ten  years  ago,  but  has 
lifted  the  band  of  musicians  to  loftier 
heights.  The  playing  *f  the  Brahms 
symphony  was  something  to  be  cherished 
in  the  memory.  The  tone  quality  as  a 
whole  was  so  deep,  so  sonorous  without 
noise,  so  rich  and  so  velvety  that  it  was| 
ihdeed  ravishing.  , \ 

Mr.  Stock’s  wood  winds  are  quite  aa- 
1 mirable.  They  can  play  a piano  extraor- 
dinarily soft  and  at  the  same  tune  pol-  j 
lshed.  The  brass  is  truly  noble  in  tone 


and  the  conductor Jtnows  how  to  get  for- 
tissimo effects  wiwio 


TOrCe  lit* l vuiub  u*1''  ■ • “ - — , 

earns  boisterous  applause  by  hurling 
out  Himalayan  tones,  but  is  it  not 


better  to  have  a little  ’.ess  boisterous 
, applause  now  .a»d  hav®  the  voi ce  las 


Morris  Bagby’s  last  musical  morning 
for  this  season  was  held  yesterday  In 
the  main  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria, the  audience  being  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  series,  that  began  in  De- 
cember. The  artists  were  Miss  Claudia 
Muzio  and  Giuseppe  de  Luca  of  the  Met>  j 
ropolitan,  Tito  Schipa  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  and  Gutia  Casini.  'cello.  Richard 
Hageman  and  Frederico  Longas  were 
the  accompanists. 

Miss  Muzio  sang  "O  Patria  Mia  from 
“Aida,”  and  with  Mr.  de  Luca  the  duo 
from  the  last  act  of  "II  Trovatore. 
She  also  sang  the  "Bird  Song”  from 
"Pagliacci"  and  "Mia  Picctrella’  from 
"Salvator  Rosa”  of  Gomez.  Mr.  de 
Luca  sang  arias  from  Lalo,  Mozart  and 
songs  of  Chausson.  Moffat  and  Rossini. 
Mr.  Schipa’s  numbers  included  arias 
from  Massenet's  "Manon”  and 


ten” or  twenty  years  longer?  Last  ; style,  y 
night's  audience  wildly  applauded  her  , dignity 
Atones  at  the  end  of  the  second  , Then 


UWUJ  v,  ....out  tearing  things  to 
tatters.  His  dynamic  scale  is  broad,  but 
it  never  transcends  the  limits  of  beauty 
In  its  reach  after  power.  The  balance  of 
the  orchestra  is  excellent  and  the  grada- 
tions managed  with  exquisite  delicacy 
of  style.  In  short,  this  is  an  orchestra 
which  plays  with  the  greatest  elasticity, 
with  most  elegant  finish,  yet  with  j 
- breadth  and  virility. 

No  catalogue  of  details  could  express  | 
more  than  the  statement  that  the 
Brahms  work  was  delivered  with  ade- 
quate nobility  and  repose,  while  the  pas- 
sionate composition  of  Tschaikowsky  was 
presented  with  all  the  agonizing  of  its 
' style,  yet  without  any  loss  of  artistic 


There  is  a temptation,  which  need  not 


euas  wen,  .. 

And  yet  it  was  in  the 

Mme.  Raisa  achieved  her  first  vocal 
.stunt — a messa  di.  voce  effect  of 
swelling  and  diminishing  a tone  which 
could  not,  have  been  more  ravishingly 
beautiful  if  Patti  or  Melba  or  Sem- 
brich  had  sung  it.  That’s  Rosa  Raisa 


X 11C1  C 10  Cv  r-  - 

be  resisted,  to  add  that  Mr.  Stocks  de 
velopments  of  crescendi  constituted  a 
very  valuable  object  lesson  in  the  art  of 
orchestral  conducting.  The  audience 
was  not  as  large  as'  the  entertainment 
deserved,  hut  at  this  moment  the  ap- 
peals to  the  attention  of  music  lovers  are 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  applause 
was  of  the  kind  which  betokened  ap- 
proval honorably  won. 


Two  Song  Recitals. 


At  Aeolian  Hal!  yesterday  MisS  Elea- 
nor Reynolds,,  ah  American  contralto, 


—making  her  admirers  glow  with  joy 
one  moment  and  weep  with  ehagiin 
the  next.  She  needs  a teacher — and 
a good  rest.  Maybe,  at  her  next  ap- 
pearance,  she  will  be  enchanting  all 


nor  acjhdiuo,  f 

who  has  sung  in  opera  m Berlin  and  at 
Mahler  festivals  in  Vienna,  gave  her  first 
recital  here  with  Coenraad  Boa  at  the 
piano.  In  a good  list  o £ old  airs,  French, 


Rudolph  Polk,  Violinist,  Heard. 

Rudolph  Polk,  violinist  of  this  city,  a 
student  abroad  with  Marteau  and,  in 
composition,  with  Paul  Juon,  appeared 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  for  the  third 
time  in  his  career,  having  played  here 
twice  last  season.  With  Richard  Hage- 
man  at  the  piano,  he  was  heard  in  Nar- 
dini's  E-minor  concerto  and  the  ” Scotch 
Fantasie  ” of  Bruch,  with  arrangements 


Usenet's  "Manon  ana  £ way  through— maybe.  You  never 
Werther,”  also  Florlndo  s apa  from  * varnim  et  mutaUle  semper 

be  Wolf-Ferrari  opera  • Le  Donne  Cu-( 


I the  Wolf- Ferrari  opera  ^ , • 

Lose”  and  some  old  Italian  songs.  Mr.  Tcrnma. 
Casini  played  compositions  of  Tschai-1  m, 

kowskv,  Godard  and  Popper.  / 4 

Among  those  . In  the  audience  were 
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/ 


bv  Wilhelmj.  Kreisler  and  Louis  Saar; 
" Tarantelle  ” by  Sarasate,  and 


novelty  descriptive  of  “ California 
Arthur  Loesser. 


by 


The  Chicago  Opera  Company,  Miss  j 
Mary  Garden,  general  manager,  began  a | 
season  of  six  weeks  last  evening  at  uie 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  The  theatre 
was  filled  and  the  audience  contained  a 
sufficient  number  of  bravo  shouters 
to  create  an  illusion  of  ecstatic  joy  at 
the  invasion  of  New  York  by  the  singers 
from  the  city  further  west.  The  opera 
proffered  for  public  delectation  was 
Bellini's  "Norma,”  which  died  a natural 
death  some  years  ago,  but  was  resur- 
1 rected  at  the  Lexington  Theatre  on 
February  3,  1920,  for  the  glorification! 
of  Mias  Rosa  Raisa  of  the  Chicago 
forces. 

It  was  Miss  Raisa  who  again  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  opera  last  eve- 
ning. She  had  the  name  part,  while  her; 
chief  associates  were  Mme.  BesanzonY 
who  enjoyed  a brief  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  company 
and  went  west  to  grow  up  with  a morel 
ingenuous  country ; Forest  Lamont.  a 
tenor  whose  every  appearance  in  this 
town  excites  mild  wonder  at  the  strange 
fancies  of  Chicago  operagoers,  and  V r- 
gllio  Lazzari,  a respectable  basso  of 
ordinary  artistic  dimensions. 

Newspapers  which  regard  it  as  an 
Important  part  of  their  mission  to  assist 
amusement  managers  in  "booming” 
themselves  and  their  wares  have  occu- 
pied considerable  space  In  promulgating 
the  views,  promises  and  prophecies  of 
the  newly  chosen  d roctor  ot  the  Chicago, 
institution.  Among  other  things  she  has! 
declared  that  she  would  not  give  the  old 
Italian  operas  if  she  could  not  find  sing-, 
ers  to  sing  them  properly.  A most  judi- 
cious determination,  since  it  la  much 
easier  to  give  many  modern  operas 
which  do  not  demand  any  singing  at  all. 

It  has  furthermore  been  made  known 
that  the  repertory  of  the  first  week  of 
the  Now  York  season  was  made  before 


Chicago  Opera  in  New  J oik 

The  tw’o  sensations  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company’s  New  York  season 
last  year  were  Bellini’s  "Norma,”  as 
sung  by  Rosa  Raisa,  and  Myrna  Shar- 
low,  and  conducted  by  Gino  Marinuzzi, 
and  Mary  Garden’s  impersonation  of 
the  heroine  of  Massenet’s  splendid 
opera,  “Cleopatre,”  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will  again  appear  in,  for  it 
show's  her  at  her  very  best;  and  as 
she  is  now  the  head  of  the  whole 
show  she  can  do  whatever  she  pleases. 

In  view  of  the  great,  enthusiasm 
evoked  by  the  revival  of  "Norma”  it 
can  be  understood  why  it  seemed  a 
good  opera  to  operr  this  winter’s  sea- 
son at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
with,  as  wras  done  last  night,  in  the 
presence  ot  a large  concourse  of  peo-  i 
pie,  including  many  celebrities,  who  J 
were  on  exhibition  in  the  boxes.  Yet 
it  was  a mistake.  "Norma”  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  operas  ever  written. 
Bellini  was  a spoiled  child  in  the  mat- 
ter of  singers.  He  knew  that  what- 
ever he  wrote  would  bo  sung  wonder- 
fully well  by  artists  trained  to  his  | 
style.  His  "I  Puritani”  was  written  | 
to  measure  for  four  giants  among 
singers:  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini, 

Lablache.  Now,  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  has  no  singers  pf  their 
rank;  it  would  have  been  wise  there- 
fore to  give  the  most  difficult  opera 
Bellini  ever  wrote  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  instead  of  after  a 
hurried  and  fatiguing  railway  jour- 
ney and  amid  the  confusion  of  an 

I opening  night. 

Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted  the  score 
with  his  usual  care  and  dramatic  fer- 
vor, and  the  chorus  did  its  duty,  es- 
pecially in  the  highly  effective  Druids’ 
ensemble  of  the  last  act;  but  none  of 
I the  principals  were  in  good  #orm. 
Forrest  Lamont  and  Virgilio  Lazzari 
as  the  Proconsul  and  the  chief  of  the 
Druids  sang  about  as  well  as  Adamo 
Didur  w'ould  in  a BelHnian  bel  canto 
opera.  Last  season  Myrna  Sharlow',  an 
American,  delighted  the  audience  with 
her  Jovely  voice  in  the  important  part 
of  Adalgisa.  which  in  the  duets  blend- 
ed beautifully  with  Rosa  Rajsas. 
Last  night  Gabriella  .Besanzoni.  a.n 
ilian,  had  this  part  and  fell  far  short 


Compositions  of  Belgian 
Master  Gratifyingly  In- 
terpreted in  Concert  for| 
Aeolian  Hall  Audience 


Mr.  Charlton  (we  suppose  it  was  he) 
h d a happy  concert  when  he  planned 
S.  Ot  »».i.  b,  «... 

which  took  place  in  Aeolian  Ha  y | 
terday  afternoon.  The  Belgian  master 

makes  a winnig  appeal  to  all  who  know 
his  personal  story  as  well  as  by  his 
music.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
his  pupila  to  feel  that  in  the  mixture 
of  his  nature  there  were  many  ele- 
ments of  true  greatness  and  it  is  a 
r, nftlitv  of  his  music  not  always  found 
kn  “that  of  great  composers,  though 
never  wholly  absent  from  R^th at 
arouses  in  appreciat  lovable 

esthetic  interest  in  the  man.  rv  ...^ 


German  ar  ' gliah  songs,  she  disclosed 
an  admiral!  • v a production  not  at 

its  best  in  *u.c  upper  range,  dramat  c 
power  in  interpretation  and  only  a £air 

d‘ At°  the  Frineess  Theatre  yesterday 
Mme.  Kathleen  Hart  Bibb,  soprano,  gave 
the  first  Of  two  song  recitals,  in  whicl 
she  had  the  support  of  excellent  acco 
taniments  played  by  her  husband,  Frank 
Bibb.  She  sang  with  much  sharm  of 
voice  and  manner  French  and  other  se- 
leetions,'  including  four  Handalian  airs 
arranged  by  Mr.  Bibb.  Her  upper  tones 
she  produced  much  better  than  when  she 
was  heard  here  three  years  ago  The 
recital,  as  a whole,  was  delightful, 
audience  filled  the  theatre. 


The 


genius  inaeeu  . iarge  and 

could  set  him se  s,?Th  Redemption” 

formidable  task  as  x mgke  on0 

and  also  register  <‘Ave  Maria/’ 

hUWithd  alMts'profnn^ 

sonata  for  piar.oforte  ana  Mr, 

which  Mr  Ernest  “^'  yesterday’s. 

concert.  There  was  n°thinge  ' 

TZ  Obviousl?  tfe  work:appealedftto 


their  tastes  as  well  as  their  affect* ons 

and  put  the^thuere  and  finished  per- 
ways  hear  Hutcheson, 

sr&VT *•?■,  sir 
s b~b  - « 


peculiarly' gratifying  to 


was 

listen  to  his , 

peculiarly  - 


phat\c  nafnahi‘u‘“e‘cord"  that  he  has  yet 
&.  Soh  at  least,  it  seemed  to  us.  | 


'Miss  Helen  Stanley  sangtSome  songs 

H^helon . played  Harold  , 

| Bauer’s  arrangement  of^he  Prelude,  j 

i violoncello,,  in  a pe  minor.  the 


National  Symphony  Concert. 

The  regular  Tuesday  matinee  of  the. 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  served  to  demon-, 
strate  the  importance  of  being  earnest. 

In  other  words,  concentration  of  thougnr 
and  energy  In  repeated  rehearsals  have 
much  advanced  the  standard  of  per- 
formance at  these  concerts.  The  con- 
ductor, Willem  Mengelberg,  as  was  said 
in  this  place  after  his  first  appearance, 
knows  his  business.  What  he  required 
was  hard  work  from  his  men.  The  cost 
of  orchestral  excellence  is  very  high,  but 
it  is  being  paid  and  results  are  ob- 
tained. . i 

The  programme  comprised  Cherubini  s i 
"Anacreon”  overture,  Liszt’s  piano  con- 
certo In  E flat  arid  Tschaikowsky  s Fifth 
Symphony.  The  solo  performer  was 
Ignatz  Friedman.  Comment  on  the 
playing  of  the  concerto  need  not  be  ex- 
tended. It  was  a very  uncertain  per- 
former ro.  in  which  Mr.  Friedman  played 
many  notes  not  in  the  score,  omitted 
many  that  were,  did'  peculiar  thinS- 
with  rhythms  and  at  times  involved 

himself  in  extraordinary  confusion  with 

the  orchestra.  Otherwise  it  was  a brill- 
iant performance,  cohminlng  some  ague 
finger  work  and  some  beauty  of  tone. 

Mr.  (Mengelberg  had  evidently  be- 
stowed much  care  on  the  preparation 
of  the  Russian  composer’s  symphony. 
The  read’'*”’-  ’"ns  r>*.e  which  might  exeit* 
gonfsm  u well  ob  satisfaction,  but 
there  was  nu  question  ot  its  master? 
of  the  score,  its  sincerity  and  its  force. 
Especially  in  the  slow  movement  did  the 
conductor  extract  from  the  printed  page 
the.  last  drop  of  Its  emotional  blood. 
The  orchestra  responded  to  the  demands 
Of  the  director  in  a manner  which 
showed  the  benefit  of  the  rehearsals  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  audience  was 
hearty  In  its  applause,  and  the  plajing 
deserved  the  approval.  *jrc 


masters  inu  ... 
i first  of  his  numbered  works 


H.  E.  K. 


lie  Clitcagii  Orchestra. 

A large  part  of  the  musical  apparatus! 
of  Chicago  was  in  New  York  yesterday. | 
Desides  the  Opera  Company  that  was 
playing-  hi  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
with  its  gifted  directrix  leading  the  cast 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  gave  a concert  In 
Carnegie  Hall  on  the  first  Eastern  trip 
it  has  taken  In  a good  many  years. 


uas  caaen  in  a goon  many  ycuae.  . . . ..  . 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  Its  con-1  Berkshire  Festival 
ductor,  Frederick  A.  Stock,  who.  since 
his  promotion  to  the  post  he  now  occu- 
pies on  the  death  of  Theodore  Thomas 
rounder  of  the  Chicago  organization,  lias 
become  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  ai 
well  as  one  of  the  most  unassuming  o) 
conductors,  and  has  put  Ills  orchestra  tr 
a position  second  to  none  In  this  coun- 
fll  try.  He  amply  demonstrated  this  lost 
evening,  and  left  no  doubt  that  tho  Chf 
cago  Opera  Company  is  one  thing  anc 
tile  Chicago  Orchestra  quite  another. 

The  program,  which  was  somewhat  too 
long  and  comprehensive,  was  made  up 
of  Brahms's  third  symphony — a.  choice 
grateful  to  musla  lovers  who  have  heard 
much  of  tho  other  three  symphonies  in 
recent  seasons  and  very  little  f this  one 
— Tsohalkowsky’s  symphonic  fantasia, 

"Francesca  da.  Rimini’’;  Arnold  Bax's 
symphonic,  poem,  ’*  The  Garden  oi 
Pond,’  and  Strauss’s  tone  poem,  ’’  Heath 
and  Transfiguration.’’  The  natural  and 
inevitable  desire  of  a visiting  conductor 
giving  a single  concert  to  display  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  best  points  oi 
his  orchestra  is  no  doubt  responsible  in 
part  for  the  composition  of  the  program. 

Thus  TschaJkowsky’s  fantasia  calls  for 
virtuoso  playing  by  the  orchestra  and 
demands  unusual  ability  on  the  part  of 
several  of  the  chairs;  but  it  no  longer 
deeply  interests  and  has  began  to  show 
somewhat  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  orchestra  was  disclosed  as;  a re- 
markably fine  body  of  players,  and  quite 
sustained  its  high  reputation.  Its  tone 
as  a whole  is  beautiful  in  quality,  in 
mellowness  and  richness,  in  balance. 

The  strings  have  a golden  beauty  and 
transparency  of  tone.  The  wood  winds 
are  delicious  in  their  purity,  their  finish 
and  finesse;  especially  the  flutes  and 
clarinets.  Such  clarinet  playing  as  came 
forth  in  the  little  solo  passage  in  Tcliai- 
kowsky’s  symphonic  poem  is  not  too  fre- 
quently heard.  So,  too,  are  the  brasses 
good,  though  not  quite  so  distinguished. 

The  first  horn's  solo  passages  showed  an 
excellent  tone  and  style. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  concert  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall  Mr.  Mengelberg 
presented  a program  comprising  Cheru- 
bini’s overture  to  "Anacreon,”  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  fifth  symphony  and  Liszt's 
piano  concerto,  played  by  Ignaz  Fried- 
man. The  audience  did  not  fill  the  hall 
completely,  but  it  was  roused  to  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  performance  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  symphony.  Especially, 
after  the  second  movement,  the  Andante 
Cantabile,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the 
symphony,  it  burst  into  an  uproar  of 
applause  and  even  bravos,  of  a sort 


from  Handel  aiuT  Tntties  ’ I look,  four 

Seasons,"  by  Fevrier,  conipctscr  of 
1 Monna  Vaizna  " ; air  s from  " old  ’* 
pei'as.  Including  Flotow’s  " I’ Ombre,” 
md  a group  ill  memory  of  a New  York 
■ omposer,  I he  late  Edward  Horsmaii. 

Levitzki  Plays  With  Letz  Quartet. 

Tho  l<elz  Quartet  gave  a second  sub-  t 
rcriptlon  evojilng  of  chamber  music  last  j 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall,  repeating  on  this] 
occasion  the  Italian  Mallpioro’s  " Ris- 
■.>fUi  e Strombottl."  a prize  work  of  the 
last  year.  The 
Messrs.  Letz,  Harmatl,  Kreiner  and 
sbuk  were  also  heard  in  an  " allegro 
Hssai"  of  a posthumous  quartet  by 
Schubert,  and  Mlschn  Levitzki  assisted 
;u  the  piano  quartet  in  A.  op.  'Ft.  of 
Brahms.  Tho  program  w as  enjoyed  by, 
• keenly  musical  house.  • 


muratore  as  prinzivalle 

French  Conductor,  Henri  Martin, 
Shares  With  Stars  Many  Recalls 
After  Second  Act. 


Welcome  to  a victorious  French 
whig  of  Chicago’s  songbirds,  now  at 
the  .Manhattan  to  sing  tilt  March,  was 
, xtendod  last  evening  by  the  Tuesday 
subscribers,  the  only  opera  audience  ot 
this  one  night,  whereas  there  will  be 
•*  double  opera,"  all  the  reet  of  the  ; 
week.  It  wax  a great  home-coming  at , 
Die  revived  house  of  Hammerstein  and 
of  his  prophet,  Mary  Garden.  Here  she 
had  begun  long  ago  the  first  campaign 
for  all  that  part  of  modern  French  art  ; 
ihat  this  town  yet  owes  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Oscar.  It  was  on  Tuesday? 
nights,  the  "French  nights”  of  later 
custom,  that  the  Chicagoans  had  also 
come  back  to  New  York  after-  the  Ham- 
merstein  hegira,  and  had  shown  here 
still  more  of  their  Parisian  spectacles, 
once  appearing  as  the  Metropolitan’s 
own  guests  in  ” Monna.  Vahna,  never 
iepeated  there,  but  thrice  again  at;  the 
Lexington,  and  new  to  the  old  Manhat- 
ton  home  last  evening.  The  event  was 
'novo  like  a "first  night”  than  second 
■f  a gala,  season. 

Miss  Garden  as  impresario  for  the 
first  Gme  presented  herself  as  star, 
perhaps  the  first  wooian  in  the  world  to 
HU  both  rales  of  manager  and  singer 
simultaneously.  To  her  critics  of 
me  past,  she  sang  with  wbat  was,  at 
any  rate,  a new  voice,  the  voice  or 
authority.  To  her  warmest  admirers  St 
was  still  true  as  an  axiom  that  ‘ Our 
viarv  can  act  anything.”  ™t  1 
' .1 


not  often  occasioned  by  a symphony 
c-oncert. 

And.  in  truth,  the  performance  was 
a remarkably  fine  one,  of  great  elo- 
quence, as  splendid  and  sonorous  in  Its 
larger  proportions  as  it  was  finished 
and  ornate  in  detail.  Mr.  Mengelberg 
had  indeed  elaborated  his  reading  to  the 
furthest  limits  in  the  molding  of 
phrase,  the  adjustment  of  the  finer 
shades  of  dynamics,  the  subtle  differ- 
ences. the  retardations  and  accelerations 
of  tempo. 

The  music,  of  course,  yields  itself  with 


| ■ ■ |H  What  leading 

g-iro  in  musical  or  spoken  drama.  In- 
deed, had  made  a name  more  firmly 
ssociated  In  the  popular  mind  as 
playing  many  parts  ” than  had  Mary 
Gaiden  in  the  years  she  had  drawn 
around  her  " interesting  personality.” 
like  a slender  cloak  of  many  colors,  ,the 
characters  of  TIi&Is,  Louiso  ana 
Melisande,  of  Salome  and  Sapho, 
Gretohen  and  Griseiidis,  to  name  no 
more?  Miss  Garden  has  made  more 
ihau  her  personality  “interesting.” 
■She  has  considerably  and  consistently 
made  opera  interesting,  contemporane- 
ous. a tiling  of  the  present  century. 
She  was  never  a more  commanding, 
note  supple,  lithe,  electrifying  figure. 

, ...  V- »■ (.An  T1  ATW  O U PlbO  ’ O 


open  arms  to  such  treatment,  through  i mote  — f,.-.  . - - „ 

its  very  substance  and  texture,  and  it  j ihon  on  her  reappearance  now  as  PL.a  s 
has  always  been  favorite  material  in  leaning  tower  of  virtue  triumphant,  riot 
which  conductors  may  develop  to  the 
fullest  degree  that  ” certain  license  ” 
that  the  composer  prescribes  in  the  slow 
movement  and  implicitly  suggests 
through,  the  whole.  Mr.  .Mengelberg  had  : 
brought  his  orchestra  to  the  point  of 
responding  flexibly  to  the  flexibility  of 
his  reading.  He  wreaked  himself  upon 
the  music  and  the  result  was  a perform- 
ance of  stirring  power  and  impressive- 
ness. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  the  less 
opportunity  .to  prepare  scrupulously  tho  < 
accompaniment  to  Mr.  Friedman’s  per- 
formance  of  Liszt’s  concerto.  Mr.  Men-  i 
gelberg  has  before  this  given  some  e~x- 
ecllent  accompaniments.  Yesterday 
S here  was  something  of  confusion  in. the 
whole  effect  of  Mr.  Friedman's  perform- 
ance and  the  orchestral  background.  He 
I played,  on  the  whole,  brilliantly,  not  with  j 
wholly  Impeccable  accuracy,  with  re- 
lentless power  in  the  fortissimo  passages 
and  great,  delicacy  in  the  pianissimo : 
with  much  capriciousness  of  rhythm  and  i 
tempo — a capriciousness  that  is  no  doubt 
justified,  at  least  in  part,  by  Die  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  composition,  but 
which  added  considerably  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  a closely  following  accompani- 
ment. 


.vlththit  temptations,  in  a mystic  poet's 
vision  of  old  Italian  ware. 

Fevrier’s  "Monna  Vanna"  was  first 
sung  in  New  York  on  Feb.  17,  1914,  in 
the  fourth  season  of  the  then  combined 
< 'hicago-Pbiladelphia  company’s  visits  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  It  had 
had  an  American  premiere  the  previous 
December  in  Boston  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company,  and  in  the  in- 
terval had  been  produced  by  the  Metro- 
1, o'.itan’s  so-called  ally  in  both  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago.  When  the.  indepen- 
dent Western  organization  began  its  an- 
nual seasons  here  at  the  Lexington  it 
pened  on  Jan.  23,  1618.  with  ” Monna 
Vanna,”  repeating  it  once  again  that 
season  and  once  In  the  following  year. 
,lan.  30.  1919-  Last  night’s  performance 
tv  a.--  thus  only  the  filth  time  in  New 
York. 

The  large,  audience  roso  in  quick  popu- 
tumult  and  the  orchestra  men  played 


.1 


Toscanini  Gives  Last  Concert  Here. 

Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  his  third  snd 
[ last  Metropolitan  concert  last  evening 
with  his  orchestra  of  the  Milan  Seals, 
(again  playing  to  a sold-out  house.  It 
| was  the  Italian  organization's  fifth  ap- 
pearance in  Manhattan  alone,  and  its 
[seventh,  counting  these  recently  in 
Brooklyn  and  Newark,  near  by.  Tos- 
canini's program,  which  included  addi- 
tions to  those  of  the  previous  perform- 
ances. comprised  Mozart’s  B flat  sym- 
phony. Wagner's  prelude  to  ” The  Mas- 
ter Singers.”  Elgar’s  ” Symphonic.  -Varia- 
tions ” and  Sinigaglia’s  ” Piemonte  ” I 
suite,  this  last  a novelty  based  on  songs 
of  the  peasants  ot  Piedmont.  There  I 
were  rising  recalls  after  three  of  the 
numbers,  even  an  encore  after  one;  and  | 
at  the  close  of  the  concert  the  leader 
waa  cheered. 


Mrs.  Kathleen  H.  Bibb  in  Songs. 

With  Frank  Bibb  at  the  piano,  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Hart  Bibb  gave  a first  recital 
r t the  PTinress  yesterday.  An  artificial 
style  marred  her  natural  glfLs  of  a light, 
bright  voice,  but.  slie  interested  her 
hearers  in  many  rare  songs.  Among 
were  arrangements  bv  Mr. 


I 1 Ji  l n .j, WL ___ _ .. 

a • tiTsch’’r  when  Miss  Garden  entered 
♦ be  stage  as  Vanna.  evidently  strug- 
gling, without  being  ungracious,  not  to 
-tepx"out  of  the  picture,”  which  she 
was  later  able  to  do  in  good  conscience 
a i Die  first  act's  end  in  half  a dozen 
, nrtaln  calls.  Baklanoff  and  Cootrouil 
v ere  admirable  aB  the  sombre  husband 
end  the  father-in-law.  once  sung  by 
Marcoux  and  Huberdeau. 

tn  the  tropical  tent  scene  of  Act  1J. 

, hpve  returned  with  Garden  herself  the 
icnor,  Muratore,  remembered  after  sev- 
,-al  yearn  as  a Prinzivalle  of  much 
noetic  tenderness  in  the  hero’s  chival- 
: ous  reminiscence  of  Vanna’s  childhood. 
The  r61e,  indeed,  brings  out  the  gentler 
qualities  of  his  voice  better  than  some 
nthera  he  sings.  His  reserve  best  de- 
served applause,  which,  however,  was 
not  lacking  when  he  took  some  top  notes 
is  ding  a falsetto. 

V new  and  active  French  conductor, 
lienri  Morin,  deservedly  shared  with 
Garden  and  Muratore  the  prolonged  re- 
fills after  the  second  act.  and  there 
were  more  when  the  opera  ended,  briefly 
■ nd  unimaginatively  as  does  the  play, 
without  a.  " last  act  " that  Maeterlinck 
wrote  for  Fevrier.  but  which  lias  never 
been  included  here.  Minor  parts  in  the 
• ast  were  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Paiilard, 
NToolay.  Conte sso  and  Defrere,  and  Mr. 
,'oini  staged  Die  revival. 

Many  Metropolitan  stars  were  in  the 
Manhattan  audience.  a«  also  were  Albert 
Wolff,  the  French  conductor  there: 
President  PI.  H.  Flagler  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  and  others  representative 
of  social  and  musical  New  York. 


MANHATTAN  OPKRA  HOVS'E— "Monna  Van- 
ra  ' (Jn  French!,  by  members  of  the  f'bl- 
cago  Opera  Company. 

Tit  tv  Cn*t. 

Prinr.lvalle  Lucian  Muratore 

Guido  Oolonna Georges  Baklanoff 

Monna  Vanna Mary  Garden 

Marco  Colonna Edouard  Cotraull 

V’.'110,  • Albert  halliard 

irivulzlo  .Conauntln  Nlcolay 

Hor*o  Conteflno 

IoreII°  D 0.5 Ire  Drfrer# 

Conductor,  Henri  Morin . 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

f/$9ferdas/4r'-fa£#  edition 
Tfie  music-lovers  of  New  York  hac 
the  privilege  of  dividing  their  atten 
tion  between  two  symphony  concerts 
last  night  and  concentrating  it  on  one 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  other  words, 
three  orchestral  concerts  of  the  first 
class  were  given  in  the  city — two  in 
Carnegie  Hall  and  one  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  It  is  midseason, 
and  the  symphonic  tide  reached  high 
water  yestefday;  within  the  next  fort- 
night there  will  be  no  fewer  than  twen- 
ty-two concerts  of  such  music. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Mengfelberg, 
conducting  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Tosca- 
I pirn,  conducting  the  orchestra  of  the 
[ Tehtro  alia  Scala  (assuming  that  it  is 
entitled  to  that  designation),  made  in- 
teresting demonstration  of  the  power 
of  master  minds  over  somewhat  crude  | 
material;  in  the  concert  of  the  Chi- 
cago orchestra  there  was  convincing 
illustration  of  the  admirable  results 
which  flow  from  the  cooperation  of  a j 
remarkably  excellent  band  and  an 
earnest,  intelligent,  experienced  and 
capable  leader. 

I Exhibitions  of  popular  delight  ap- 
I proaching  what  are  called  sensational 
i scenes  were  the  reward  of  the  foreign 
visitors;  Mr.  Stock,  of  Chicago,  was 
not  noisily  cheered  after  any  of  his 
numbers,  as  Mr.  Mengelberg  was  at  the 
conclusion  of  Tschaikoffsky’s  fifth 
symphony,  nor  did  the  concert-room  at 
any  time  echo  the  shouts  of  “Brava’” 
from  Italian  throats,  as  the  opera  house 
did  at  the  end  of  Mozart’s  symphony, 
in  E-flat;  but  a large  audience  com- 
posed of  knowers  as  well  as  lovers  of 
music  sat  in  respectful  judgment  on 
ithe  performance  of  the  men  from  Chi- 
cago and  pronounced  a verdict  of  un- 
j qualified  and  sincere  approval. 

The  coming  of  the  orchestra  may 
have  seemed  to  many  like  a challenge 
to  the  local  organizations,  though  it 
'was  doubtless  planned  more  for  the 
good  of  Chicago  than  the  harm  of 
jNew  York;  but  the  result  proved  that 
the  visitors  were  justified  in  making 
Ithe  challenge.  They  certainly  lost 
'nothing  by  it  and  New  York  gained  a 
pleasurable  and  healthful  experience. 

Mr.  Stock’s  piogram  put  himself  and 
his  men  to  a severe  test.  It  began  with 
Brahms’s  symphony  in  F,  of  all  the 
four  the  one  most  considered  and  per- 
I r:  s most' justly  considered  austere;  , at 
any  rate,  the  one  in  which  the  making 
of' ad  captandum  effects  is  least  per- 
missible. : 

Throughout  its  first  two  movements 
lit  was  less  Mr.  Stock’s  reading  than 
the  quality  of  the  band  which  invited 
attention.  The  reading,  indeed,  seemed 
somewhat  sobersided,  and  the  thought 
obtruded  itself  that  Mr.  Stock’s  re- 
spect for  the  bars  drawn  across  the 
musical  staves  was  a hindrance  to  the 
free  melodic  and  rhythmic  flow  which 
is  the  life  of  music. 

It  was  in  no  respect  rhapsodic,  it 
was  not  oratorical;  it  was  not  elo- 
quent; it  was  not  poetical-  It  was 
-ratifyingly  free  from  preciosity  and 
finalness,  however.  His  diminuendos 
did  not  fade  away  into  near  silences; 
his  fortes  did  not  assault  the  ear  But 
the  euphony  of  the  band  m all  its 
choirs  was  a delight  to  the  ear;  there 
was  such  nice  appreciation  of  the  nat- 
ural voice  of  every  instrument  such 
■a  homogeneity  of  quality  and  balance, 
3Ueh  firmness,  beauty  and  purity  of 

atIYith  the  last  movement  came  a 
center  vitality  aftd  freedom  of  utter- 
I ance  and  also  a greater  spontaneity  and 
; el-sticity.  And  these  qualities,  never 
divorced  from  the  appeal  to  the  lovers 
„f  mere  sensuous  beauty  of  tone,  never 
1 departed  from  the  performance. 

' Since  the  concert  was  obviously  de- 
signed to  be  a demonstration  oi  the 
capability  of  the  band,  which  de- 
I manded  a varied  style  of  music,  it  was 
pardonable,  though  also  a bit  deplor- 
able, that  Mr.  Stock  made  his  scheme 

°' Brilliancy  in  color  and  J,hyth™‘c 
mation  were  exploited  after  the  y 
phony  in  Tschaikoffsky’s  “Francesca  da 

Rimini”  and  Strauss’s  “Death  and 
Transfiguration”  (the  closing  piece) 
and  filmy,  moody,  mystical  atmospheric 
effects  in  a composition  by-  Arnold 
Bax,  an  Irish  composer,  entitled  “The 
Garden  of  Fand,”  which  was  -Iso  un- 
conscionably long  drawn,  like  the  Rus- 
sian composer’s  “fantasia-overture, 
but  which  invited  particular  interest  as 
a novelty  in  New  York. 

The  composition,  which  illustrates  an 
Irish  myth  telling  of  how  a hero  was 
lured  into  her  submarine  home  by  a 
sea  goddess,  is  full  of  modern  im- 
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pi essienistic  effects  of  orchestration 
and  harmonization,  but  is  profoundly 
poetical  in  spirit  and  we  wish  it  might 
be  heard  again,  as  it  deserves.  Long 
before  the  end  of  the  concert  the  or- 
chestra and  its  leader  had  achieved  a 
triumph  and  made  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers out  of  all  the  listener*. 

Mr.  Ignaz  Friedman  was  the  solo 
performer  of  the  afternoon  concert  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestfca.  but 
it;  climax  was  reached  in  the  Tschai- 
j koff sky  symphony,  the  last  movement  of 
which  was  played  with  such  tremen- 
■ dcus  verve  that  it  brought  the  audi- 
! ence  to  its  feet  and  evoked  long-con- 
tinued cheers. 

Mr.  Friedman  played  Liszt’s  concerto 
in  E flat,  but  in  such  a nervous,  rest- 
less way  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and 
the  feature  was  much  less  interesting 
than  the  suave  and  lofty  overture  to 
“Anacreon”  by  Cherubini,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  symphony. 

The  concert  by  Mr.  Toscanini  and 
the  orchestra  from  Italy  was  the  final 
one  of  its  scheduled  list.  Its  program 
was  made  up  of  Mozart’s  -symphony  in 
E flat.  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  “Eni  m >” 
variations,  Sinigaglia’s  “Piedmontese 
suite  and  the  prelude  to  “Die  Meister- 
, singer.’ 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Rvrmimta d-'frWK"*ttet>tzr3di?s  ItZH+editiOK. 

The  projected  season  of  six  weeks 
of  opera  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany opened  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  last  night  with  much  less  flutter 
of  circumstances  and  agitation  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of 
the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to 
all  of  Miss  Mary  Garden’s  sayings  and 
doings  since  she  assumed  Hie  direction  , 
of  the  enterprise.  There  were  several ! 
things  said  by  her  which  fill  agreeably  j 
into  the  ears  of  intelligent  lovers  of ! 
opera  and  which,  if  carried  out,  would  ! 
make  for  artistic  righteousness.  One  1 
! of  them  was  that  she  would  not  give 
i representations  of  old  Italian  operas 
unless  she  had  singers  in  her  company 
who  could  sing  them  properly. 

These  were  not  the  words,  but  they 
convey  the  sense  of  her  utterance.  Yet 
the  opera  last  night  was  Bellini’s 
“Norma,”  which,  no  matter  how  it  may 
strike  ears  attuned  to  the  measures 
of  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo  and  Puc- 
cini, is  certainly  as  much  an  Italian 
as  any  opera  composed  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  just  as  certainly 
demands  a classic  manner  of  perform- 
ance. 

This  manner  is  as  much  a lost  art 
among  the  operatic  singers  of  to-day  as 
it  is  to  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
heard  it  last  night;  else  there  would 
have  been  silence,  at  least,  instead  of 
vociferous  applause  after  Miss  Raisa 
[ had  chopped  “Casta  Diva”  into  pieces 
i and  hurled  the  fragments  into  the  audi- 
| ence-room  last  night. 

She  sang  it  and  everything  which  she 
I had  to  sing  chiefly  by  main  strength 
. (as  the  storied  Irishman  played  the 
! fiddle),  and  in  her  effort  to  win  the 
plaudits  of  her  hearers  she  was  fol- 
i ’owed  by  Mme.  Besanzoni  (Adal- 
I gisa),  Mr.  Forrest  Lamont  (Pollione) 
and  Virgilio  Lazzari  (Oroveso). 

, In  all  these  cases  there  was  an  as- 
tonishing expenditure  of  lung  power, 
j but  an  infinitesimal  exhibition  of  vocal 
(art.  It  is  impossible  to  listen  without 
I amazement  to  the  volume  of  tone  which 
Miss  Raisa  pours  out,  but  this  sensa- 
tion might  gladly  he  exchanged  for 
some  of  the  graces  of  real  song  which 
we  are  convinced  are  at  her  command. 

There  was  an  occasional  phrase  even 
in  the  supremely  great  air  of  the 
first  act  which,  like  her  singing  in 
the  third,  showed  that  she  has  the 
capacity  to  sing  artistically,  but  so 
long  as  she  continues  to  emulate  a 
trumpet  player  blowing  blood  out  of 
j his  eyes  she  is  likely  to  continue  to 
'make  the  judicious  grieve,  no  matter 
| how  powerful  her  appeal  to  those  who 
[sum  up  vocal  excellence  . in  voice, 
(voice,  voice  and  loudness. 

Mme.  Besanzoni  shows  the  influence 
of  better  traditions,  though  she,  too, 
as  all  will  remember  who  heard  her;§ 
'■vh«  she  sang  at  the  Metropolitan  ;' 
Opera  House,  forces  a voice  of  fine  t 
(quality  into  occasional  uncouthness,  . 
land,  like  a country  organist,  keeps  j* 
■jthe  tremolo  stop  in  use  without  ces-  \ 
jsation. 

Of  purity  of  tone  and  suavity  there  ^ 
jwas  not  a trace  in  the  singing  of  Mr.  K 
ILamont.  Chorus  and  orchestra  were 
efficient,  as  was  the  conducting  of 
pignor  Marinuzzi,  and  the  excellent  3 
acoustical  properties  of  the  theater 
made  thrice  admirable  all  that  there  ■ 

( was  to  admire  in  the  performance. 


Olga 


roff  started  on  a 


Mr 

long  journey  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
She  purposes  to  play  all  the  thirty-two 
sonatas  of  Beethoven  for  the  pianoforte. 
■She  disposed  of  four  and  will  occupy 
seven  more  recital’s  in  passing  the  re- 
mainder in  review.  It  transpired  that 
the  project  had  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  the  pianist  and  her  husband,  Leopold 
'Stokowski,  conductor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  for  three  years. 

After  the  second  of  the  group  of  four 
sonatas.  Mr.  Stokowski  addressed  the 
audience  and  made  the  confession.  He 
also  spoke  of  Beethoven’s  place  in 
piano  art,  his  relations  to  the  his  prede- 
cessors and  his  contemporaries  and  Ills 
achievements  in  the  development  of  the 
sonata  form.  The  number  of  auditors  I 
following  the  performance  with  printed  j 
copies  of  the  sonatas  indicated  that  | 
teachers  and  pupils  had  gone  in  the 
hope  Of  learning  something  and,  al- 
though there  was  no  hews  in  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski’s address,  it  may  be  that  some 
hearers  acquired  needed  information. 

The  sonatas  played  were  the  three 
composing  opus  2 — namely.  No.  1 in  F 
minor,  No.  2 in  A major  and  No.  3 in  C 
major.  Between  the  second  and  third 
■was  interposed  the  E flat  sonata,  opus 
7.  That  these  early  and  rarely  heard 
creations  of  the  young  master  could  be 
heard  with  unmarred  pleasure  and  in- 
ter -t  when  well  presented  was  delight- 
fully demonstrated. 

No  other  pianist  now  before  the  pub- 
lic has  made  more  continuous  and  sig- 
nificant progress  than  Mine.  Samaroff, 
who,  beginning  with  some  evidences  of  a 
wholly  undisciplined  talent,  has  reached 
a position  of  genuine  masteryVtnd  some- 
thing closely  approaching  authority. 
Her  playing  yesterday  was  most  ad- 
mirable ip , its  ciarity,  its  nice  adjust- 
ment of  details  to  clearly  formed  and 
.convincing  artistic  purpose  and  its  sheer 
beauty  of  tone  and  technique.  If  she 
succeeds  in  her  journey  through  the  so- 
natas of  Beethoven  as  well  as  she  start- 
ed her  progress  will  be  a triumph. 


portant  asset  to  any  o pfr?eom p an  y . rtf 
is  rather  light,  and  lyric  in  character, 
but  not  wanting  In  power;  fresh,  of  good  i 
quality  and  for  the  most  part  used  with 
skill.  He  made  more  demands  on  it  for 
power  last  evening  than  was  necessary ; 
more,  doubtless,  than  he  will  make  when 
he  finds  what  the  aconstics  of  the  the- 
atre are.  , , . 

Mr.  Hislop  also  has  the  advantage  of 
a slim  and  youthful  figure,  a sympathet- 
i'c  personality,  which  stood  him  In  good 
s lead  in  the  part  he  took  last  evening. 
H’e  is  not.  however,  so  youthful  in  real- 
itj  r as  to  lack  experience  upon  the  stage, 
lit  ' showed  ample  reserves  of  it  In  Ills 


unce,  a personable  Mario.  There  was 
much  to  admire  in  his  singing,  but  he 
appeared  to  feel  the  general  at 


mosphere  of  sloth,  and  dragged  his 
tempi.  His  acting  left  little  to  desire. 
| Having  dabbled  in  pointing  before  he 
oegan  his  career  in  grand  opera,  his 
touch  at  the  easel  doubtless  f as  pro- 
! fessional.  His  first  act,  too,  was  in 
terestihg  in  other  ways,  not  too  con- 
1 ”n*fonal.  Unlike  one  or  two  Italian 
he  was  not  consumed  with  pas 
j i renzied  in  his  return  of  TriSca’s 
’ caresses.  While  she  could  not  have 
, accused  him  of  lacking  in  warmth,  he 


en,  ’6  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  the  opera  |i  n8>  “‘s,  friend  Angelottl,  and  ded  not 
hot'  ises  of  other  countries  before  his  ap-  '!  i grovel  m servile  protestations  before 
pel  arance  in  Chicago.  t 1 the  spectacle  of  his  beloved’s  jealousy, 

a Miss  Galls  Tosca  is  a fiery  and  tem-  ’ ' * 


I>  eramental  personage ; and  she  gives  In 
t f he  part  some  powerful  and  swiftly  tnov- 
i ng  melodramatic  acting.  Likewise,  her 
I,  singing  has  much  that  is  commendable, 
among  which  is  not,  however,  her  dispo- 
sition in  tense  and  tragic  moments  to  lot 
the  voice  go  beyond  the  limits  of  musical 
utterance.  Indeed,  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  scene  of  the  second  act,  In  Scarpia’ s 


apartment,  she  abandoned  musical  tones 

ilt 


altogether  and  spoke  her  lines. 

The  Scarpla  of  Mr!  Baklanoff  was  an 
efficient  and  striking  representation,  not 
overladen  with  finesse,  but  drawn  rather 
in  bold  outlines.  His  singing  tvas  not 


all  that  could  have  been  hoped,  but  his 
participation  In  the  previous 


night’s 

opera  should  be  remembered. 

The  setting  of  the  first  act.  the  Church 
of  St  Andrea  della  Valle,  is  archi- 
tecturally inept  and  rather  shabby;  but 
this  was  in  part  made  up  by  the  ele- 
gance of  the  design  of  the  second.  Mr. 
-Marinuzzl  conducted,  not  with  great  fire 
or  energy,  but  kept  his  orchestra  Judi- 
ciously subordinated.  There  was  recog- 
nition of  the  work  of  the  principal  sing- 
ers. who  were  called  before  the  curtain 
after  each  act  There  was  a special 
round  of  applause  for  Miss  Gall  after 
the  Impassioned  song  In  the  second  act 


, This  jealousy  seemed  rather  to  amuse 
j him,  even  to  excite  a little  cintemp^  I 
and  in  the  face  of  it  he  preserved  his 
dignity. 

’’Tosca”  is  not  Miss  Gall's  opera.  Ad-1 
mirable  in  the  delineation  of  character' 
as  the  wife  of  the  bargeman,  for  exam- 
ple, in  “II  Tabarro,”  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  find  every  role 
equally  congenial.  For  the  Roman  sing- 
er she  lacks  the  emotional  depths  to 
realize  the  opportunities  of  the  role,  to 
raise  it  from  mere  melodrama  toi 
tragedy.  Her  best  singing  was  done  in 
the  “Vissi  d’Arte”  aria,  which  won  de- j 
served  applause.  Histrionically  she 
was  hysterical,  always  acting,  without 
distinction. 

Mr.  Baklanoff  has  his  own  conception 


of  Scarpia.  It  is  not  always  a good  one. 
His  first  act  was  too  stodgy,  yet  there 


Girl  Violinist’s  Debut. 

[ Miss  Erika  Morlni,  a seventeen-year- 
old  violinist  of  Austro-Italian  parentage, 
made  her  American  debut  at  Carnegie 
'Hal!  yesterday,  assisted  by  an  orchestra 
led  by  Artur  Eodansky.  This  player  re- 
ceived her  schooling  from  her  father 
who  is  at  the  head  'of  a conservatory  o 
music  in  Vienna.  She  has  played  in  con 
certs  in  Europe  directed  by  Nikisch  and  V 


j “Meflstofelfe"  Sung  for  Fifth  Time.  ! 

j Boito's  “ Meflstofele  ” was  sung  for  { 
I the  fifth  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  before  the  usual  crowded 
house.  Mmes.  Alda  and  Easton,  Messrs. 
Gigli,  Mardones  and . others  appeared,  I 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted.  Today 
Mr.  Gattl-Casazza  was  to  open  his  series 
of  special  Thusday  matinees,  beginning 
with  “ Alda.”  also  a fifth  time,  followed 
by  '•  Madame  Butterfly  ” this  evening, 
and  tomorrow  by  a gala  night  of  ” La 
BohSme  ” on  the  return  after  five  years 
of  Lucrezia.  Bori. 

Mr.  Gigli  sang  Ills  role  of  Faust  In 
" Mefistophele  ” last  night  just  after 
receiving  by  cable  from  Italy  the  news 
°f  the,  death  of  his  father,  Domenico 
Gigli,  80  years  old,  a native  of  Reca- 
nati,  in  the  Adriatic  Province  of  the 


were  excellent  and  unexpected  touches. 
The  kiss  imprinted  upon  Tosca’s  hand 
was  insinuating,  perhaps  a trifle  too, 
long  before  a crowded  church.  In  tht/ 
-econd  act  he  woke  up  and  played  the 
Chief  of  Police  as  a burly  cave-man. 
Vocally  he  was  at  his  best.  In  fact 
, most  of  his  seductiveness  lay  in  his 
I singing  and  in  the  unusual  significance 
I he  gave  the  text,  aided  and  abetted  by 
j excellent  diction.  We  prefer  a more 
j sinister  Scarpia,  one  whose  eroticism  is 
more  Machiavellian,  more  polished. 

feature  of  the  performance  was 
*-■  Trevisan’s  Rabelaisian  Sacristan, 
ne  of  the  finest  impersonations  of  this 
iharacter  that  has  been  given  here.  His 
Knees  did  not  turn  wholly  to  water  at 
the  sight  of  Scarpia.  He  did  not  stam- 
mer. He  hated  the  man’s  overbearin. 
manner  and  sneered  rather  tl,  - 
Hrtged  at  his  erd  ers. 


| Malipiero’s  Quartet  on  Subscrip 


Weingartner.  Yesterday  her  perform- 
ance brought  her  success  v.-it.h  a large 
audience,  which  included  many  of  the 
leading  musicians. 

Modest  of  demeanor,  she  showed  a re- 


markable natural  talent  already  well 


Erika  Morlni  Deeply  Interests  Big 
Audience  at  Her  Debut. 

Erika  Morlni,  a violinist  of  whom 
more  is  likely  to  be  heard,  made  her 
first  appearance  here  yesterday  in^  Car- 


developed.  Her  selections  with  orchestral  negte  Hall,  playing  concertos  of  \ieux- 
! were  Vieutemps’s  concerto  in  E major  temps,  in  E major,  and  of  Mendelssohn, 

J and  AT  £>n  rl  oT  cron  Vin  ’ o rinsi-oxx  «-tr>  Tn  ♦ V.r-.r.e*  ...  . / „ i - /M-nVioctrp  ’’  Vf>CO£C“ 


Mendelssohn’s  concerto.  In  these 
j numbers  she  played  with  a good  tone, 
I her  bowing  was  generally  free  and 


elastic  and  her  intonation  excellent.  She 
showed  no  little  color  and  a knowledge 


of  nuance  and  phrasing.  Her  general 
style,  which  was  free  from  cheap  ef- 
I fects,  will  no  doubt  gain  more  finish  and 
brilliance  when  she  has  attained  a fuller 
I maturity. 

As  it  is,  she  plays  with  dash,  assur- 
ance and  musical  feeling.  Her  list  con- 
tained further  a group  of  shorter  se- 
lccVons,  for  which  her  sister,  Miss 
Alise  Morini,  furnished  th“  piano  ac- 
companiments. For  the  opening  number 
Mr.  Bodanzky  and  the  orchestra  gave 
Weber’s  "Oberon”  overture.  Miss  Mo- 
rini’s  concert  as  a whole  gave  artistic  j 
pleasure. 


with  “ a symphony  orchestra, 
nlzably  that  of  the  Metropolitan,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

There  will  be  opportunity  for  more 
critical  estimate  of  the  young  artist  in 
future,  but  it  can  be  said  at  once  that 
she  profoundly  interested  a musical 
audience  that  filled  the  hah  at  her  un- 
heralded matinee.  She  gives  the  impres- 
sion. too,  of  being  a singularly  complete 
artist  starting  where  too  many  others 
leave ' off,  taking  the  technical  f Idlers 
bag  of  tricks  for  granted,  and  making 
the  violin  a seemingly  alive  and  breath- 
ing thing. 


tion  Concert  Program 

At  its  second  subscription  concert  in  j 
Aeolian  Hall  Thursday  evening  the  j 
Letz  Quartet  played  Francesco  Mali-  . 
piero’s  quartet  in  one  movement,  en-  jj 
titled  “Rispetti  e Strambotti,”  which  ' 
won  the  prize  at  last  year’s  Berkshire  I 
Chamber  Music  Festival.  It  is  an  in- 1 
teresting  composition  in  the  ultra-  j1 
modern  manner.  The  title  expresses  j! 
the  nature  cf  the  quartet.  It  mainly  is  j| 
a succession  of  tunes,  or  the  Malipiero  I 
substitute  for  tunes,  both  serious  and  ! 
boisterous. 

In  the  opening  allegro  there  is  a ‘ 
distinct  melody  over  a continuous  drone  I 
by  the  violoncello,  but  this  is  followed 
by  a long  adagio  in  which  the  themes, 
although  suggested,  are  buried'  under  ! 
typical  modern  Italian  harmonies  (or  j 
discords').  This  section  begins  and  ! 
ends  with  an  effective  passage  reminis-  | 
cent  of  the  beginning  of  the  adagio  of  j 
the  “New  World”  Symphony. 

Contrasted  with  this  was  the  lyrical  ; 
allegro  assai  from  an  unfinished  quartet  j 
by  Schubert,  followed  by  Brahms’s  1 
quartet  in  A major  for  piano,  violin,  ! 


Her  tone  is  never  mechanical  or  dull:  viola  and  violoncello.  Mischa  Levitzki 
from  a whisper  on^  the_  leant  gave  an'  excellent  performance  of  the 


MANHATTAN*  OPERA  HOl/SE— "La  Tosca" 
fin  Italian),  by  members  of  tbe  Chicago 
Opera.  Association, 


Tbe  Cast. 

Fiona  Tosca Yvonne  Gail 

Mario  Cavaradossi Joaeph  Hislop 

Baron  Scarpia Georges  Baklanoff 

Cesare  Angelottl Constantin  Nicolay 

The  Sacristan  of  St.  Androa  della  Valle, 

Vittorio  Trevisan 

Spoletta  Lodovico  Olivioro 

Selarroue  Sallustio  Civai 

A Shepherd Phi  line  Falco 

The  Gaoler B.  Landesman 

Conductor  Gino  Marinuszl. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


roundly  proclaimed  phrase,  the  constant 
play  of  light  and  shade  is  like  an  April 
dav  in  the  sun.  After  the  orchestra  had 
left  the  stage  she  added,  with  her  sister 
Mice  at  the  piano,  little  pieces  by 

’Martini  and  Kreisler,  Sarasate’s  version 

! of  the  waltz  in  ” Faust,”  like  a waltz 
°n  an  aviary,  and  an  old  Vienna  dance 

i f°MissCMorlni  Is  said  to  be  just  under! 
17  years  old.  an  Italian  by  descent,  and 
with  her  father,  who  was  present  yestei  - 
day.  formerly  resided  at  Trieste,  then 
Austrian  territory.  The  young  girl 
showed  good  self-control  yesterday  when 
she  was  sent  out  on  the  stage  before  the 
house  was  seated,  and  again  when  sag- 
trlnff  strings  forced  her  to  stop  and  tune 
up  before  the  cadenza  in  Vieuxtemps’s 
concerto.  , 


piano  part,  and  the  members  of  the 
quartet  reached  a notable  degree  of  co-  jj 
ordination  and  proportion. 


••  Tosca  '*  by  the  Chicago  Company. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  last  eve-  J 
ning  gave  a performance  of  Puccini  s 
"Tosca”  in  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  that  had  some  excellent  and  In- 
teresting features,  although  th®^® 
seemed,  from  the  number  of  empty 
chairs,  to  have  been  some  deficiency  o 
public  interest.  One  of  the  new 
of  the  company.  Joseph  Hislop,  a Scotch 
singer,  made  his  first  appearance  iu  U 
as  Cavaradossi.  The  Tosca  was  Miss 
Yvonn*  0*11,  the  Fcarpia  Mr.  Baklanoff. 

Mr.  Hislop  at  once  showed  himself 

,11S — as  & lyriy 
exactly  the 


possess"  valuable  qualities^  as  a 
tenor.  **  Tosca 


I Is  not 

opera  that  a~slnger  would  choose , ta . ex-  I 
mbit  his  powers  of  vocalism  in  at  a 
nrst  appearance;  but  it  was  made  ert- 
dent  that  Mr.  Hislop’ s voice  is  an  lm-  | 


A spirit  of  listlessness  pervaded  the 
rorformance  of  “Tosca”  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  last  evening  at  tht 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  This  nots 
was  struck  with  the  raising  of  Mr. 
Marinuzzi’s  baton,  and  was  not  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Baklanoff’s  phlegmatic 
ncting  throughout  the  church  seene. 
Neither  was  it  relieved  by  the  new 
tenor,  Joseph  Hislop,  in  whose  voice 
and  acting  there  is  the  vigor  of  youth 
nor  by  the  vocal  and  histrionic  rest- 
essneas  of  Miss  Yvonne  Gall  in  the 
I title  role. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Hislop’s  first  appearance  in  New  York 
V Scotchman  by  birth,  he  has  sung 
.vit’n  success  in  Scandinavia,  in  Italy, 
in  London,  also  in  Chicago.  He  has  a 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE.— "The  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna”  (in  Italian),  by  members 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 


The  Cast, 

Glenns  ro  Forrest  Lamont  1 

Carmel  a Marla  ClaeBsens 

Maliella  Rosa  Raisa 

Rafaele  Giacomo  Rimini 

BJasco  Lodovico  Ol/vlero 

^•cHlo  Jose  Mojica 

Rocco  Sallustio  Civai 

Frances  Paperte 

Concetta  Margery  Maxwel 

Serena  Elsa  Diemer  (debut) 

.Graz.! a ...Stasia  Ledova 

Totonno  ' Albert  Palllard  | 

A Flower  Girl ;..Phlllne  Falco  (debut) 

A Water  Vendor..  Grace  Cunningham  j 

An  Ice  Cream  Vendor Eugenio  Corentl 

A Macaroni  Vendor Benjamin  Landesman 

A Blind  Man Vittorio  Trevisan 

First  Morra  Player Herman  Tappo 

Second  Morra  Player William  Fisher 

A Fruit  Vendor Louis  Derman 

Vendor  of  Sacred  Images Francesco  Raviola 

Baloon  Vendor Giuseppe  Minerva 

First  Monk Paul  Aronson  I 

Second  Monk... Elias  Berkenbllt 

First  Young  Man Harry  Cantor 

Second  Young  Man lean  de  Kcysor 

Third  Young  Man Carl  Bitterl 

A Young  Mother Anna  Corentl 

The  Father Vittorio  Trevisan 

First  Girl Sadie  Vanderbosch 

Second  Girl l Esther  Loomis 

Conductor  Pietro  Cimlni. 


Incidental  dances  by  Andreas  Pavley  and  Serge 
Oukrainsky.  assisted  by  Miles.  Ledova, 
Nemeroff  and  Corps  de  Ballet. 


1- 


Wolf-Ferrari’s  garish  opera,  “The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna/’  was  well  acted 
by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  last 
evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 
Unfortunately,  the  singing  was  a mat- 
ter of  quantity  rather  than  quality. 
Miss  Raisa’s  Maliella,  one  of  her  best 
roles,  was  appropriately  hot-blooded, 
capricious,  vixenish,  constantly  ef- 
fective from  a purely  histrionic  view- 
point. She  sang  brilliantly  and  occa- 
sionally with  beauty  of  tone,  but  her 
voice  this  season  has  taken  on  a 
harsher  timbre,  and  shows  the  effect 
of  a continuous  striving  for  volume  at 
the  expense  of  the  laws  of  song.  In 
the  second  act,  for  example,  her  trill 
was  incredibly  coarse. 

Mr.  Rimini’s  Rafaele  was  excellent  as 
to  make-up,  but  his  vocal  swaggering 
was  less  effective  than  his  acting.  His 
voice  was  seldom  clear,  and  the  short-  , 
comings  of  his  singing  are  akin  to 
those  of  Miss  Raisa.  Mr.  Lamont  a , 
Gennaro  was  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive features  of  the  performance,  but  | 
i:hi.  kooiifw  nis 


Jne,  full-bodied  voice,  impressive  re 
quality,  and  well  trained.  Tall  and 
lthe,  he  was  prepossessing  in  appear- 


Erika  Morini,  Violinist, 
Has  Accuracy  and  Dash 

Another  new  violinist  was  added  yes- 
terday to  the  season’s  already  long  list 
in  the  person  of  Erika  Morini.  who  gave 
a recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  She  had 
the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Artur  Bodanzky.  Miss 
Morini  is  a young  woman  from  Vienna. 
She  has  made  several  concert,  appear- 
ances in  central  Europe.  , m .1 

In  her  playing  yesterday  she  showed 
poise  and  gifts  above  the  ordinary. 
She  handled  the  Vieuxtemps  concerto 
in  E major,  her  opening  number,  with 
more  than  mere  dexterity. 

In  both  this  and  the  Mendelssohn 
concerto,  which  followed,  she  had  the 
o-reat  advantage  of  an  orchestral  back- 
ground. which  can  at  best  be  but 
lamely  reproduced  in  the  piano  tran- 
scriptions, and  so  was  enabled  to  pre- 
sent them  in  the  most  effective  way. 
•Her  tone,  however,  was  sma|l  and,  what 
is  more  important,  not  always  pleasing 
in  quality.  It  continually  lost  body 
in  rapid  passages,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  seeking  to  astonish 
bv  her  prowess  more  than  to  express 
the  full  sum  of  beauty  that  lay  in  the 
composer’s  mind.  . 

She  has  decided  talent  and  will  bear 
watching.  She  plays  with  extraordinary 
accuracy  and  a captivating  dash.  She 
had  skillful  accompaniments  yes- 
terday under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Bodanzky  and  was  received  enthu- 
siastically. • 


there  was  little  tonal  beauty  in  his 
singing.  Ivlmc.  Classens,  now  a veteran 
of  opera,  was  a sympathetic  Carmela— 
sympathetic  in  action,  but  pitiably  stri- 
dent and  often  far  from  the  true  pitch 
in  song.  . . . 

The  vulgarity  of  book  and  music  is 
now  a twice-told  tale.  This  spirit  was 
faithfutiy  maintained  by  both  princi- 
pals and  chorus,  and  Mr.  Cimini  con- 
ducted with  Latin  fervor. 

The  incidental  dances  in  the  last  act 
by  the  well  fcnown  Pavley  and  Oukrain-j 
sky  were  a feature  of  the  evening,  andi 
the  apache  dance  in  which  Mile.  Neme- 
roff participated,  which  was  expurgated: 
in  Chicago,  according  to  the  manage-; 
ment,  excited  the  applause  of  the  audi^ 

“JEWELS  OF  THE  MADONNA.” 


Mme.  Ralea  *e  the  Heroine  In  Chi- 
cago  Opera  Co.’e  Production. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Association  s 
fo?rth  evening  at  the  Manhat^i  l^ 
night  brought  a return  of  another  < ape 

ss-r  -vr-x 

shocking  York  by  the  touring 

first  sung  in  New  TorK  - ' t the 

•PhUadelphia-Chicago  company  at 
Metropolitan  on  March  5 « -■ 

peated  both  there,  and  h.  hrter  ^ 

at  the  Lexington,  as  vcu 

AWo”f-Ferwl’f  relmuc  work,  so  singiR  j 

Curioes,”  ’’  Amore  Medic, » Jprdesenta- 
crct  of  Suzanne,  is  >UU  a._r  P 
tive  of  the  5 OU!l*  however,  bv  some 

melodrama,  relieved,  b ^ RPr,nades. 

rattling  go?d  ^eap®,ln  ,he  entr’acte 
p'leccs  Tadstthn'irgbV  as  always  before, 
were  heartily  appIfhUed<ni-fated  Maliella.  | 
Mme.  Raisa  a®  th*  "l8  were  stolen  ; 
for  whom  sacred  1 ^al  ^ the  adopted 
Messrs,  and  Rimini  as 

brother  her  nia^uUor.  a&morYa,  „ng 
the  bully  of  the  N»P‘  of  roies.  orlgf- 
again  the  leading  trlang  qrhlte.  Bas- 
nally  done  here  b}  Car  u at  now  of  J 

sl  and  Sammarco.  V£u^rn  the  Mother 
the  Metropolitan  had  Marla  ci&essens  | 

in  that  first  cast,  as  M h Uie 

was  in  this  cXP,f  plac^  last  nigh.  | 
conductor,  in  cimlni.  a compe- 

there  appeared  P‘etr,?e  baton.  Marjory! 
tent  newcomer  at  th  pa- 

Maxwell.  Elsa  iMem*  carnorrlst  women,  j 
perte  were  a™°MfsahNfmeroff.  Oukraln-  j 
Pavley  »nd  .M15®  stirred  the  audl- 

sky  and  ^i8®  {d^Camo^r*  revel  of  Act 
ence  In  the  wild  Gan  he  dance  of 

III.  the  one  pair  A boldness  to  havo  I 
sufficient  ^ a.n * c'h  1 c a K o ^the  others  in  an  | 
been  barred  ln  CnU  ar  . house, 

interpolated  tarentelle^  ^ thl*  opera 

heaviest  in  the  g dancers  with 

of  the  hovels,  chee  d At  c.ach  cur- 

the  shouting  stag®  orowa  hp.  coro. 

tain.  too.  neatedly  recalled 

p anion-*  were  repealed!.  , 


Tli.p  pFelentrmL  _ 

portunit.v  for  the  first  performance  of 
* i .fiance  by  Andreas  Parley 

ftiul  Milo.  Xemeroflf,  which  was  pro- 
pared  for  presentation  with  this  opera 
:n  Chicago,  but  was  ordered  out  at  the 
|last  moment  as  being  "too  violent  for 
( hienjro.  Naturally,  anyihiug  too 

strenuous  for  Chicago  created  a certain 
amount  of  curiosity  among  New  York- 
ers. who  are  accustomed  to  “treating 
I ent  rough." 

Hut  it  wasn  t so  bad.  The  writer  re- 
members the  old  days  at  HammersteinV 
j ictoria.  when  the  Apache  dance  was 
done  with  even  more  apparent  ibrutal- 
ity  shown  toward  the  little  grisette  and 
recalls  how  Maurice — but  this  is  di- 
gressing! 

Juan  Reyea,  Pianist,  Makes  Debut. 

Jaajt  Reyes,  a pianist  from  Chile,  and 
i ef  a people  called  " the  Yankees  of 
I South.  America,"  save  an  unconventional 
j d«but  recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  In  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
for  he  was  not  only  unacclimated  here, 
but  actually  convalescent  from  pneu- 
monia. and  appeared  against  a physi- 
cian's orders.  Mr.  Reyes  In  all  modesty 
mad fe  a capital  Impression ; he  Is  a musi- 
cian of  Spanish  type,  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, modified  by  training  abroad.  A 
pupil  of  Emil  Sauer,  two  of  whose 
“ Etudes  " he  played,  he  proved  a well- 
grounded.  serious  artist.  His  opening 
Beethoven  rondo  in  <3  was  classic  In 
simplicity,  while  his  most  sensitive  play- 
ing was  In  Schumann's  “ ICreislerlana.” 
Ho  gave  also  pieces  by  Liszt,  Chopin  and 
Raff.  

Grace  Kerna,  8oprano,  in  Recital. 

Grace  Kerns,  soprano  soloist  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  a volunteer  In  war 
time  alnong  those  who  sang  to  Ameri- 
can soldiers  In  France,  appeared  In  her 
first  roclitaJ  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  even- 
ing, before  a large  and  cordial  house.  , 
She  sang,  to  Richard  Hageman's  ac-  i 
companiment,  lyrics  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  an  American  group  by  I 
Horsman,  Russell,  Hagemaji,  Jacobi  | 
and  H*dly ; airs  In  French  by  Do- ! 
hussy,  Mourdrain  and  lime.  Foldowskl, 
and  half  a dozen  or  more  quaint  melo- 
dies Of  Ireland,  arranged  by  Hughes. 
Miss  Kerns,  already  an  accomplished 
artist,  made  a graceful  start  in  the 
professional  recital  field.  She  received 
many  flower*. 

RoUceo  Coming  to  Chicago  Opera. 

Giorgio  Polacco,  formerly  conductor 
for  five  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan,  will 
arrive  tomorrow  from  France  aboard 
the  Axpiltanla,  coming  here  to  loin  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association’s  season  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  Mr.  Po- 
lacco will  make  bis  first  appearance 
with  the  Western  stars  next.  Wednesday 
eventng,  when  he  will  direct  the  per- 
formance of  “ Manon."  He  also  will 
conduct  "Thais”  on  Thursday.  It  was 
in  " Manon  ” that  Polacco  made  his  New 
Tork  ddbut  on  Nov.  11,  1912,  three  years 
later  succeeding  Toscanini  as  principal 
conductor  of  Italian,  French  and  Rus- 
sian works  at  the  Metropolitan. 


'Alda'  and  'Madama  Butterfly’  Sung 

The  Metropolitan  was  twice  filled  yes- 
terday by  great  audiences  that  greeted 
a special  matinee  of  " Alda,”  sung  for 
the  fifth  time  this  season,  and  a sub- 
scription evening  of  "Madama  Butter- 
fly," Iti  only  rival  among  the  most 
popular  opera*  In  the  repertory, 
FamlUAr  casts  were  engaged  In  both, 
Verdi’s  ‘ ensembles  being  headed  by 
Mmes.  Muslo  and  Matzenauer,  Messrs. 
Kingston,  Dahlse,  Rothter  and  Gustaf- 
weti.  while  the  protagonists  in  Puccini's 
Japanese  tragedy  were  Miss  Farrar. 
Messrs.  Criml  and  Scott!.  Mr.  Moran - 
eooi  conducted  both  performance*, 

Claudia  Muzio  .had  the  title  role  oi 
t>e  lerdi  opera.  She  sang-  the  role  of 
the  eaptn-e  princess  with  feeling  and 
intelligence,  displaying  again  the  liquid 
Junes  of  her  beautiful  voice.  Miss 
Muzios  vouth  and  stage  presence  mal-o 

is61! so  1D  ft  !ar*’T  ,suitec*  the  part  which 

is  so  often  relegated  to  prirua  donnas 
more  to  be  pitied  than  ' ensured  for 
when  •\'r* 01rJupois'  is  always  a rob'd 

V?fatzen?Uer.  deserts  soprano  roW 
w'bt  h muc£  the  i^avmth  and  mel- 
faKl  t0,nes  h?r  Toice  ate  regret- 
ter}lv°  Shp  saD^  Amneris  vel 

terdaj  and  deserved  all  the  annlans - 
she  received.  Morgan  Kim-Ln  ‘r 
Hothier.  William  Gustafson ' and  OH?, 
seppe  Dan.se  were  leading  members  of 

t bfakfi*  cult 

mi  S Vu  'y  m,,ch  iu  evidence  last  ri-ht 
‘!lev.  ^a;'e  taken  to  bobbed  ha.V  and  ahl  I 
hreviated  skirts  and  the  Metrono  it  , 
fairly  teemed  with  the  entbuisasm  of 
he  younger  set.  CHmi  sang  Pinkerton 
sfi'f  Puec“i  opera,  and  the  inimitable 
Scotti  was  a faultless  Sharpiess. 

Juan  Reyes,  a South  American  pianist.  1 
wade  l.is  l\«  York  debut  yesterday  ' 
alternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  where  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  was  on  hand  to  greet 
a real  addition  to  the  pianistie  world. 

:o  (hisUnot  V1'  r eves  !iad  !eft  a sick  bed 

ls  h°t  to  disappoint  his  friends  his 
performance  was  worthy  of  the  effort 
Included  on  the  program  was  “Krei« 
Jenana,  by  Schumann,  a difficult  and 
lengthy  work,  which  brought  nto  olav 
eyery  emotional  quality  of  which  tli 
piano  is  capable  of  exnress'in  ' 
throng,,  Mr  .Reyes's 


Hrmuupulating  the  keyboard  alTiDpedals  il 
| becanie  a living,  beautiful,  musical  poem. 
. he  Ballade  in  G Minor.”  by  Chopin, 
is  deserving  of  special  mention,  for  into 
this  number  the  artist  put  an  intensity 
feeling  and  a swinging  rhythm  which, 

(unbilled  with  his  fine  technique,  was 
( hopiu  music  as  it  should  be  played.  Al- 
though i the  program  was  one  of  special 
merit. 

The  Symphony  Society  continued  its 
rhlstorical  cycle  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
; day.  The  programme  was  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Johannes  Brahms,  who 
thus  arose  to  the  dignity  of  an  epoch 
maker.  There  was  a time  when  it 
I seemed  that  Brahms  was  to  be  the 
founder  of  a school  of  composition,  but 
where  aro  the  imitators  of  his  style  now? 

It  was  soon  found  that  imitations  of 
Brahms  were  mere  masses  of  manner!,  m 
which  without  the  vital  spark  of  his 
creative  genius  were  quite  as  worthless 
as  the  earlier  imitations  of  Mozart. 

To  the  comfort  of  thoughtful  music 
lovers  the  young  worshippers  of  heroes 
have  abandoned  the  Brahms  cult  and 
j have  set  up  In  his  place  new  gods  whose 
religion  ls  called  “modernism.”  Buddha 
has  been  deserted  for  vodka  or  the  har- 
monic scale  and  the  seven  tones  of  the 
ecstasies  of  Scriabina.  But  Brahms  ls 
still  Brahms,  the  majestic  singer  of  in- 
strumental hymns,  and  when  such  a 
simple  programme  of  his  music  as  that 
of  yesterday  ls  given  the  hearer  knows 
that  he  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  a 
seer. 

The  list  comprised  the  second  sym- 
phony, the  academic  “Festival”  over- 
turf and  the  violin  concerto.  The  solo- 
ist was  Fritz  Krtfisler,  who  has  long 
held  a special  brief  for  Brahms.  The 
audience  was  one  -of  good  size  and  evi- 
dently was  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
cert. 

In  the  evening  in  the  same  hall  the 
Philharmonic  Society  gave  the  seventh 
in  the  list  of  its  Thursday  subscription 
concerts.  The  programme  was  one 
which  calls  for  no  comment.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  “Tragic”  overture  of 
Brahms,  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony, 
Rachmaninov’s  third  concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra  and  the  prelude  to  "Die 
Meistersinger."  Mr.  Rachmaninov  again 
played  the  solo  part  In  his  own  work. 
The  audience  was  large  and  there  was 
much  applause.  Josef  Stransky  con- 
ducted, 

The  Philharmonic  society. 
j|  At  the  concert  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
jj  harmonic  Society,  which  was  heard  by 
I an  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
hall,  the  soloist  was  Mr.  Sergei  Rach- 
maninoff, who  played  his  own  first  con- 
certo. He  himself  had  played  It  at  a 
j concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
j Just  eleven  years  ago,  on  his  first  visit 
I to  New  York. 

| It  has  not  been  heard  here  since  so 
, frequently  as  his  second  concerto.  Yet 
I it  is  a composition  abounding  In  musi- 
! cal  beauties,  poetical  in  ljs  conception, 

1 distinguished  in  Its  workmanship.  It  is 
j difficult  and  elaborate,  yet  its  difficul- 
i ties  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
an  external  brilliancy,  but  are  an  ex- 
j presslon  of  the  musical  thought.  The 
I themes  are  unusually  long  and  complex, 
and  for  this  reason  not  easy  to  follow. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  the  concerto 
In  his  extremely  finished  and  unobtru- 
sive style,  yet  a style  that  is  powerful 
and  brilliant,  making  no  account  of  dif- 
ficulties. Mr.  Rachmaninoff’s  perform- 
ance was  masterly  and  received  long 
continued  and  most  enthusiastic  plaudits 
of  the  audience,  and  he  was  many  times 
recalled. 

There  was  also  demonstrative  appre- 
ciation for  Mr.  Stransky’s  performance 
of  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony,  which 
preceded  the  concerto.  The  concert  was 
opened  with  Brahms’s  " Tragic  ’’  over- 
ture and  was  closed  with  the  overture 
to  ’’  Die  Meisterstnsrer.” 

1 ft*  iff) 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE — “Carman”  ( in 
French’),  by  members  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company. 

The  Cast. 

• 'D5c  Lucien  Muratore 

1 Morales  Desire  Defrere 

Zuniga  Edouard  CotreuJl 

Carmen  Mary  Oarden 

| Frasquita  Margery  Mar. well 

| Mercedes  PhlHne  Falco 

V.  I’amiUo  Georges  Baklanoff 

| MIcaela  Alice  Z<*ppllll 

Dmcairo  . . .Constantin  Nicolar 

Rern^ndado  Desire  Dcfrere 

; Lilas  Pastia Eugenio  Correct! 

Incidental  dances  by  Andreas  Parley,  Serge 
Oulirainsky,  assisted  by  Miles,  Lcdova, 
Nenfierotf.  Shermont,  Dagmara,  Elisius 
and  Corps  de  Ballet. 

ccoductor  Gino  Marinuzzl. 


Miss  Garden  in  “Carmen.” 

Making  her  second  appearance  in  the 
dual  role  of  manager  and  singer  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  Miss  Mary 
Garden  was  heard  last  evening  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  in  the  chief 
part  of  Bizet’s  “Cardmen.”  Her  imper- 
sonation of  the  Spanish  gypsy,  now  fa- 
miliar here,  first  became  known  In  New 
| York  at  the  Metropolitan  on  February 
13,  1912.  It  is  far  from  being  one  of 
her  most  artistic  successes,  albeit  her 
performance  has  some  dramatic,  not  to 
say  thrilling,  moments,  especially  in  the 
j earlier  scenes  of  the  opera. 

Last  night  her  portrayal  enlisted  at- 
tention, perhaps  to  a greater  degree  than 
in  recent  seasons.  Hre  chief  supporters, 
ones  who  have  been  with  her  in  the  cast 
before,  were  Mr.  Muratore,  who.  was  ro- 
mantic and  impassioned  as  Don  Jose, 
and  Mr.  Baklimoff.  who  is  an  Escamillo 


ot  vigor  and  power.  Miss  Zeppllli  was 
the  Micacla.  Tho  ensemble  went  with 
much  spirit,  and  in  Interest  probably  ha> 
not  IVen  surpassed  by  any  other  given 
at  the  house  this  week.  There  were  in- 
cidental dances  by  Messrs.  Parley,  uu- 
krainslcy  ahd  others.  Mr.  Marinuzzi 
conducted.  The  audience  was  very  large 
and  brilliant.  ..  „ , 

Large  Audience  Greets  Chicago  Di- 
rectrix in  Bizet’s  Music  Drama. 

- carmen  ” was  sung  to  a house  sold  | 
out  at  the  Manhattan  last  night,  with 
all  of  Bizet’s  leading:  r61cs,  and,  indeed,  j 
half  the  entire  cast  and  much  of  the  en-  j 
semble,  repeating  those  heard  in  various 
former  visits  of  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation. Mary  Garden,  now  the  com-, 
pany’s  directrix,  had  first  essayed  the  j 
Spanish  gypsy  here  as  far  back  as  Feb.  ' 
13,  1912,  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The.  parent  forces  of  the  Chicago  oi- 
ganlzation  once  before  that  occasion  had 
given  the  opera  in  the  course  of  then- 
first  return  as  guests  on  Broadway,  on 
Feb.  21.  1911,  With  Marguerite  Sylva.  In 
their  most  recent  pair  of  performances 
lr.  1918  at  the  Lexington  Miss  Garden 
was  associated  with  Muratore  and  Bak- 
! lanoff,  both  heard  with  her  last  evening, 
as  well  as  two  others,  Nicolay  and  De- 
fhere,  again  in  minor  roles  of  the  smug- 
glers. 

Bizet's  niusic  drama,  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  had  made  part  of  the  history 
and  furnished  most  of  the  prosperity  of 
Oscar  Hammerstein's  opening  Manhat- 
tan season  of  190G-7.  it  was  Chlotilde 
Bressler-Gianoli  who  then  captured  the 
hearts  of  New  Yorkers,  the  first  woman 
to  do  so  completely  after  Emma  Calve, 
with  whom  she  even  shared  the  same 
stage  during  that  season. 
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31iss  Bori  Returns  in  " La  Boheme.” 
The  performance  of  Puccini's  “ La- 
BohSme  ” last  evening  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  was  on  occasion  of  ex- 
, ccplional  interest  to  majiy  people  In  the.  1 
audience,  because  It  brought  back  to  the 
! stage  Miss  Lucrezia  Bori,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years.  These  have  been 
years  of  anxiety  to  her  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, of  whom  she  gained  many  in 
her  seasons  in  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany, because  the  reason  for  her  leaving 
It  was  the  loss  of  her  voice. 

This  was  said  to  be  due  to  an  unskill- 
ful, or,  at  any  rate,  unsuccessful  opera- 
tion on  her  vocal  chords.  The  restora- 
tion of  it  was  a matter  of  uncertainty 
and  of  patient  waiting.  On  her  return 
to  New  York  a few  weeks  ago  she  was 
reported  to  have  regained  fully  her 
voice.  The  interest  of  last  evening's  per- 
formance, in  which  she  took  the  part  of 
Mfmi,  was  to  see  whether  the  six  years 
had  accomplished  what  they  were  re- 
I ported  to  have  done. 

j It  appeared  that  they  had.  Her  en- 
trance in  the  first  act  was  then  greeted 
j with  a long  continued  and  demonstrative 
J welcome.  Her  singing  of  the  music  that 
) follows  disclosed  - apparently  the  old 
j quality,  the  old  power  and  volume,  the 
old  style.  Now,  Miss  Bori’s  voice  was 
never  one  of  the  great  voices  that  have 
been  heard  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan. t was  agreeable,  expressive,  ad- 
mirably used— the  vehicle  of  some  really 
artistic  singing ; and  It  now  once  more 
has  all  these  qualilies,  for  which  the 
esteem  in  which  she  was  held  before 
will  be  enhanced.  Artistic  singing  is 
something  to  be  highly  valued  and  cher- 
ished at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
today,  more  than  ever.  But  quite  as  ; 
valuable  an  element  In  Miss  Boni’g  im-  1 
personations  was— and  is— the  gracious  j 
and  Insinuating  charm  of  her  acting,  the  i 
power  of  closely  Identifying  herself  with 
the  characters  she  represents;  her  mirth, 
gayety  and  vivacity,  her  pathetic  and  ; 

I poPtlcal  intensity.  With  in  her  range,  ! 
which  is  not.  naturally,  one  of  the  rich.-  j 
est,  she  was,  and  will  unquestionably  j 
continue  to  be.  one  of  the  most  delight-  ; 
i ful  and  artistic  members  of  the  com- 
pany. Tbe  warmth  of  her  welcome  last  I 
evening  showed  very  clearly  that  she  I 
Jhad  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  unfaded 
j memories  were  joined  with  glad  antici- 
pations. 

, Tho  performance  enlisted  otherwise 
singers  who  have  appeared  before  the 
” La  BOhAme  ” this  season.  Mr.  Scottl. 

| the  Marcello,  was  easily  the  leader  of  1 
the  four  Buhemians  in  accomplished  Bo- 
ri emi a nism — they  were  otherwise  rather  | 

I a dull  lot.  Yet  Mr.  Gigli  sang  much  of  j 
I the  music/ artistically  and  in  beautiful 
I voice,  mingled  with  some  of  the  char-.1 
I acteristic  extravaga dees  of  the  Italian 
! tenor,  which  are  . discouraging  to  those', 
of  his  admirers  who  do  not  shout 
i ” Bravo  ” and  who  wish  that  he  would 
always  be  as  artistic  as  he  can.  But  for  , 
such  self-restraint  as  he  did,  show  he  is, 
entitled  to  much  credit. 

Kathleen  Barlow’s  Recital. 

| Miss  Kathleen  Parlow  returned  to  tbe 
New  York  concert  stage  yesterday  after 
an  absence  of  some  years.  She  was  be-  j 
| fore  that  a familiar  figure  In  New  York. 

| amd  won  respect  and  admiration  for  her 
! playing  of  the  violin.  She  has  returned 
I with  the  same  idgor  and  energy  that  i 
| animated  her  thin,  spare  frame  and  that 
signified  a nervous  st'-ength  and  a fire; 

I that  were  not  sttepecttxi ; with  the  samel 
I big  aud  broad  tone,  tha  same  < jacllciit  | 


technique  In  bowing  and  fingering  arid  | 

:i  ripe  musical  feeling. 

Miss  Parlow  ls  in  some  sense  sponsor  j 
of  Pizzetti's  sonata  for  pit^no  and  violin,  j 
said  to  be' in  the  ltcy  of  A,  by  Ildebrando 
1 izzetti,  with  which  she  created  no  little 
impression  in  London  last.  Autumn,  ltl 
was  the  finest  number  on  her  program  I 
yesterday.  It  was  not  wholly  new  to 
New  York,  for  it  was  heard  a couple . 

•of  weeks  ago  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  1 
Parlow  plays  it  with  Intense  conviction, 
with  great  energy  and  power,  doubtless 
as  the  composer  would  have  it.  He  is 
an  Italian,  10  years  old.  and  the  sonata. 

Is  said  to  be  dated  1919. 

Pizzettl  is  not  one  ot  those  who  plunges 
most  deeply  into  dissonances;  but  bis  J 
method  is  of  the  most  modem.  His 
themes  seem  especially  meagre  and  a us-  |. 
tere  and  his  writing  in  comparison  with 
what  many  of  his  contemporaries  are  ; ^ 
doing  is  marked  by  simplicity  and  little  • M 
Involution.  It  seem6.  in  fact,  sometime 
almost  bare.  Thq'  sonata  is  in  three 
movements,  marked..  " tempestoso,”  ' 

” prlgblera  per  gli  innocent!, ” “ vivo  e y 
fresco,”  which,  it  is  needless  to  say.  are  il  5 
not  developed  in  the  hitherto  accepted  / 
manner.  The  themes  of  t.ho  first  move- 
ment  seem  of  small  musical  value;  there  f, 

!.<•  interest  in  the  treatment  that  might  i 

grow  with  greater  familiarity  with  the  A jrM 
music.  Tho  slow-  movement  seems  the!  HI 
lease  original  of  the  three,  though  the  tSB 
themes  here  are  more  tangible  than  in  f 
the  first  and  are  not  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Puccini  manner.  In  the  ! 
last  movement  there  is  the  unmistakable 
suggestion  of  folk  feonc  tunefulness. 

It  is  difficult  to  see.  even  on  a re- 
peated hearing  of  this  sonata,  either 
that  it  Is  the  most  important  work  of  • 
the  kind  since  Franck’s  or  that  it  adds 
a new  page  to  the  history  of  the  former, 
both  of  which  comments  have  been  made 
upon  it.  Miss  Pavlow  had  the  assistance  . 
of  Mr.  Howard  Brockway  in  playing  It,  ! 
for  it  is  music  in  which  the  piano  pro-  [ 
eeeds  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  violin,  f 
He  entered  upon  the  music  in  the  same  1 
spirit  as  did  Miss  Pav.low,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a performance  that  clearly  | ,, 

did  full  justice  to  Pizzotti. 

Miss  Pavlow  than  played  .Glazunoff’s 
concerto,  a work  whicli  needs  the  or-  1 
chest ra  for  its  proper  coloring.  It  has  ; 
been  made  familiar  here  in  recent  years  I 
bv  Mr.  Zimbalist's  playing.  Miss  Pav-  [!■ 
low  delivered  it  with  much  dash,  but  I j 
| not  with  perfect  finish  or  with  entire  F ,j 
I correctness  of  intonation  in  the  more  qB 
I complicated  passage.  Among  the  num-BS 
’ bers  which  followed  were  Beethoven's  t 
| Romance  in  G,  two  pieces  by  Sale,  others  i 
by  Qullter  and  Frank  Bridge  and 
j Wieniawskl’s  "Airs  Russes.” 


Rachmaninoff  With  Philharmonic,  j, 

Serge  Rachmaninoff  played  with  the  j. 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  again  at  its 
matinee  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall,  re- 
peating his  own  pianoforte  concerto/No.  , 

3,  in  D minor.  Before  the  pianist  ap-  j 
peared  Mr.  Stransky  conducted  Boro-  | 
din’s  symphony  in  B minor,  and  after-  j 
ward  Tchaikovsky’s  " Slavic  March,’.'  ' 
comprising,  with  the  solo  number,  an 
" all-Russian  ” program.  An  audience, 
that  completely  filled  the  hail  was 
stirred  to  especial  enthusiasm  by  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  as 
another  great  crowd  had  been  on  the 
previous  evening.  • 

Miss  Parlovv’s  Concert. 

In  the  September  number  of  The  Ohes- 
terKan  appeared  an  article  by  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco  on  Ildebrando  Piz- 
zetti's violin  sonata.  It  began  with  the 
exclamation,  “A  masterpiece”  This  mas- 
terpiece was  the  opening  number  of 
Kathleen  Parlow’s  concert  in  Aeolian  . 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  and  in  its 
performance  she  hod  the  capable  assist- 
ance of  Howard  Brockway  at  the  piano. 
According  to  the  writer  already  quoted 
the  composer  sought  to  embody  in  this  j 
sonata  three  moods  created  by  the  war, 
the  first  a "hurricane  of  grief,”  the  sec-  j 
ond  a prayer  for  all  those  who  suffer  I 
and  know  not  why,  and  the  third  a j 
resurgence  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  joy.  We 
are  told  the  sonata  is  new  both  in  form 
and  substance  . 

This  much  at  least  is  indisputable. 

| The  composer  has  expressed  himself  in 
i idioms  far  removed  from  the  common- 
I place  and  in  his  second  movement  he 
has  reached  a level  of  expressive  art. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  other 
two  movements  seem  at  a first  hearing 
to  be  largely  manufactured  of  figuration 
twisted  and  contorted  for  fear  of  pres- 
enting an  ordinary  front.  The  compo- 
sition as  a whole  raises  again  the  ques- 
tion of  the  delinative  limits  of  chamber 
music.  The  future  alone  will  be  able  to 
determine  whether  some  of  the  ambitious 
and  earnest  young  men  of  to-day  are 
trying  to  burden  the  piano  and  violin  or 
even  the  string  quartet  with  lyric 
dramas  too  heavy  for  their  powers. 

Miss  Paolow  and  Mr.  Brockway 
played  the  sonata  admirably.  It  is  not 
an  easy  work,  but  the  two  artists  have 
certainly  brought  to  it  fine  sympathy 
and  ardent  devotion.  Miss  Parlow  played 
also  with  Walter  Golde  at  the  piano, 
Flazounov’s  concerto  in  A minor  and  " 
several  short  numbers. 


There  was  great  public  interest  in  the 
performance  of  "La  Boheme”  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
Miss  Lucrezia  Bori,  who  was  last  heard 
here  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  season  of 
1914-15,  made  her  reappearance,  singing 
Mimi.  Miss  Bori  about  six  years  ago 
developed  a nodule  on  one  of  her'^vocai 
cords,  and  It  had  to  be  removed  by  the 
usual  surgical  process.  It  was  said  that 
the  singer's  vocal  cord  had  been  acci- 
dentally silt  by  the  surgeon  and  that  she 
would  never  be  hehard  again. 


1 


i.-ast  "whidtir1  wh’l [0  1 1 *dbh fd  not  nouj 
glamour  to  the  representation,  at  least 
j i * served  to  iif.  into  notice  the  general 

f’V  J.  excellence  which  is  at  the  command  of 

•*  Mr.  Gatti’s  forces.  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon; 

_ . assumed  the  part  of  the  Princess  Eboli, 

„®p01  tT_icaosed  genuine  sorrow,  be- 1 heretofore  had  by  Mme.  Matzenauer. 

She  sang  and  acted  it  excellently, 
giving  it  more  dramatic  distinction,  in- 
deed, than  that  possessed  by  the  Eliza- 
beth of  Valois  of  Miss  Ponselle. 

In  no  role  has  Mr.  Martinelli  been 
quite  so  admirable,  it  seemed  to  us,  as 
be  is  in  the  titular  role  of  the  work. 
He  makes  of  it  in  all  respects  a gallant, 
graceful  and  manly  figure,  and  is  well 
companioned  in  the  liodrigo  of  Mr.  De 
Luca. 


Ruffo,  perhaps  nte-mure  ror'  tb'g'  nt'et" 
that  it  had  paid,  not  " popular,”  but 
regular  opera  rates  to  hear  him.  Car- 
men Pasoova  and  Mr.  Lazzari  sang  in 
the  fourth  act  quartet,  and  Marinuzzl 
conducted . 


Gduaeu  settuuie  sorrow 
cause  Miss  Bori  Was  an  artist  of 
ceptional  gifts  and  personal  charm.  A 
later  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
wound  had  been  inflicted  and  that  this 
was  *>>£»  i — ~i — - 


-- — j the  cause  of  her  slow  recoverd 
None  of  the  rumors  signify  now.  Miss 


’ Bori  reappeared  last  evening  with  a 
voice  more  beautiful  than  it  was  six 
» years  ago  and  a much  improved  art. 

The  slightly  acid  quality  which  used 
to  mar  the  soprano's  tones  was  not  found 
last  evening*.  The 


CONCERTFOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


at  times,  was  on 


s runes  vvas  not  round 

voice,  slightly  white  ' The  °Pera  is  in  much  a rather  pallid 
the  whole  mellow,  | reflex  of  the  Meyerbeerian  _works 


sonorous  and  smooth.  Furthermore,"  I which  had  fixed  the  style  of  French 
Miss  Bori  sang  with  a finer  art,  made  grand  opera  when  Verdi  composed  it 
her  attacks  with  discretion,  t for  Paris:  but  though  only  a SDark 


3r  art  made  >vnvn  vc*ui  vwnipvocu  n 

— , u,^.cl,„„,'shifte’d  from  for  Paris;  but  though  only  a spark 

one  register  to  another  with  firm  breath  wa.s  carried  from  “Le  Prophete”  into  the 
management  and  phrased  her  music  with  third  scene  of  the  third  act  that  spark 
excellent  judgment.  Her  Mimi  was  lrre-  burst  into  a briSht  flame  when  tbe 
sistibly  charming  and  her  success  with  ?TP°?e^  and  C?mi’!e  du  co1; 

the  audience  brilliant  and  unequivocal.  .1,a.1?01ra,t.ed  agaln  in  the  Productlo«  •>* 
Mr.  Gigli’s  Rodolfo  was  an  excellent!  h , , ,,  . , .. 

companion  to  Miss  Bori's  Mimi.  The!  * No‘  °nly  >n  the  use  of  dramatm  a 
tenor  is  not  a resourceful  actor  but  his  Paratus  but 
singing  is  a delight.  It  Is  an  unqualified  ZVA 


0 ® Ucugui„  XL  lis  cL i 

jqy  to  every  lover  of  vocal  art  to  hear 
a tenor  with  such  a fresh,  vibrant  voice 
amd  so  much  discretion  in  Its  use.  His 
rhezza  voce  Is  in  itself  a most  valuable 
asset.  The  other  principals  wer\  Mr. 
j Scotti.  Mr.  Picco,  Mr.  Martino  and  Miss 
I Roselle.  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


what  a gulf  between! 


the  music  also  tlie  ! 
presages  the  later.  But 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


/- 
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IVerdi’ii  Opera 
Relights  Fires 
Of  Inquisition 


X*35  CHEMINEAU,  Iyrio  drama  in  four  acts, 
book  In  French  from  Jean  Rtchepln  s 
drama  of  like  name,  acted  in  America  as 
“ The  Harvester  music  by  Xevier  De- 
roux.  At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

1 Tolnette Yvonne  Ga 

illno  Margery  Maxwell 

Catherine Marie  Olaessens 

Be  Chemineau Hector  Dufranne 

Francois Ge?V?e 

^0lnet Albert  Palllard 

Maitre  Pierre Edward  Cotreull 

Thomas Canstnntin  Nicolay 

Martin .Desire  Defrere 

Conductor,  Henri  Morin. 


Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison,  Pian- 
ists, Play  With  Damrcsch’s  Men. 

When  Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison 
finished  Mozart’s  concerto  in  15  flat 
for  two  pianos  and  orchestra  at  yes- 
terday's crowded  matinee  of  the  Sym- 
phony .‘Concerts  to:*  Young  People  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  their  hearers,  young  and 
old,  broke  svm  phonic  tradition  by  call- 
ing:, like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more.  An 
encore  without  accompaniment  followed, 
while  Conductor  Damrosch  and  his  hun- 
dred men  waited.  The  two  players, 
quite  apart  from  their  artistic  merit, 
gave  pleasure  by  “ team  work,”  the 
hand  of  one  carrying  a scale  half  up 
the  keyboard,  there  to  be  relayed  along 
by  the  other,  as  a racer  seizing  a flag 
or  a hummingbird  chasing  rainbows. 

Mr.  Damrosch’ s familiar  talk  of  Men- 
delssohn's “ Italian  ” symphony,  whicu 
the  orchestra,  first  played,  was  as  in- 
citing as  the  composer's  own  letters 
from  Italy.  Tt  was  of  interest,  too. 
that  a program  comprising  both  a full 
pyinphonv  and  formal  concerto,  and  end- 
ing in  Wagner’s  ” Tannauser  ” over- 
ture for  full  measure,  marked  about 
ng  “ grown-up  ” a concert  as  the  Young  ; 
People's  three-and -twenty  seasons  have  j 


ever  shown. 


FLORENCE  EASTON  ASISOLDE 


Be  Chemineau  a*  the  Manhattan. 


I 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition ) 

~ Nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
inquired  into  the  psychology  of  the  fact 
that  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were 
ever  dragged  in  to  make  an  operatic 
holiday.  But  they  were,  and  probably 
long  before  Scribe  and  Haldvy  collabo- 
! rated  in  the  making  of  “La  Juive.” 

| How  long  before,  how  often  and  by 
j whom,  are  questions  which  are  less  in- 
j teres'ting  than  the  singular  coinci- 
j dence  that  twenty-four  hours  before 
Signor  Caruso’s  illness  extinguished 
! them  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  they  had  been  lighted  in 
Verdi’s  “Don  Carlos.”. 

We  do  not  feel  that  their  lurid  glare 
is  particularly  significant  in  operatic 
history,  but  Mr.  Gatti  has  made  us  re- 
alize that  they  are  serviceable  to  his 
ends  in  the  production  of  the  two 
operas  mentioned.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  inquire  curiously  into  the 
motives  which  prompted  him  to  make 
the  two  revivals,  but  they  were  prob- 
ably much  akin.  In  two  cases  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  providing  a singer 
with  a repertory,  and  who,  because  of 
youthfulness  and  the  lack  of  experi- 
ence, was  willing  to  make  one  out  of 
works  of  which  it  must  at  least  be  said 
that  they  arc  not  in  the  threadbare 
hurdy-gurdy  list. 

Miss  Ponsclle's  Appearance 


Be  Chemineau,”  the  opera  made  from 
Jean  Rlchepin’s  play,  for  which  the 
music  was  written  by  Xavier  Leroux, 
was  given  yesterday  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  at  the  matinee  per- 
formance in  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  Tliere  was  no  evidence  of  deep 
public  interest  in  the  performance,  for 
the  audience  was  far  from  filling  the 
house. 

The  opera  had  only  twice  before  been 
heard  here.  It  was  given  and  repeated 
by  the  same  company  on  its  New  York 
visit  in  1919.  Nor  is  Leroux’s  music 
otherwise  well  known  in  New  York;  his 
opera,  “La  Reine  Fiammette,”  which 
the  Metropolitan  Company  produced  in 
the  same  season  and  has  since  sent  to 
oblivion,  is  the  only  other  work  of  his 
known  here. 

• ■ He  Chemineau,”  both  play  and 
opera,  achieved  success  in  Paris,  and 
the  play  had  been  given  here  in  an 
English  translation  before  the  opera  was 
heard.  The  opera  is  effective  from  the 
dramatic  point  of  view : the  play  is  no 
doubt  more  effective.  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  In  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  application  of  music  to  the  drama 
has  heightened  or  interpreted  its  mean- 
ing or  strengthened  its  appeal,  and  espe- 
cially the  application  of  Xavier  Leroux’s 


Marlon  Telva  a New  8rangaene  in 
“Tristan”  at  Metropolitan. 

Florence  Easton  sang  her  first  Isolde 
on  Broadway,  an  Isolde  beautiful  to  see 
as  well.as  hear,  on  sudden  notice  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening,  when  Mn-.e.^ 
Matzenauer  was  unable  to  reappear  in 
the  English  “ Tristan  ” revival’s  fifth 
performance,  and  its  first  for  a popu- 
lar-price house.  Marion  Telva.  the 
St.  Louis  contralto,  was  a new'  Brain- 
gaene,  her  first  role  of  such  Importance 
■with  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  stars.  Sem- 
bach,  Whitehiil  and  others  sang  as  be- 
fore, and  Bodanzky  conducted. 
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In  the  afternoon  Verdi's  “Hon  Carlos  ” 
was  repeated,  with  Jeanne  Cordon  in 
another  of  Matzenauer' s parts  a3  Prin- 
cess Eboli.  while  Ponselle,  Martinelli, 
He  Luca  and  Didur  reappeared,  and 
JPapl  was  at  the  baton.  Eight  thousand 
persons,  it  was  said,  attended  the  pair 
of  operas,  matinee  and  night. 


Harold  Bauer,  Pianist,  Plays  Again. 

Harold  Bauer,  the  pianist,  gave  anoth- 
er recital  in  Aeolian  Hail  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, before  an  audience  that  waited 
after  two  hours  of  muaic  for  his  last  en-  J 
cores.  Mr.  Bauer  was  heard  in  Beetho-  j 
ven’s  sonata  op.  53,  a Mozart  fantasy  | 
and  Franck's  prelude  and  fugue,  as  well 
as  charming  lesser  pieces  of  Chopin,  j 
Schumann  and  Brahms. 

Marguerite  Volavy,  a Bohemian  plan- 1 
1st  who  has  before  appeared  here,  gave' 
an  Aeolian  recital  last  evening.  Includ- 
ing with  classics  in  her  program  two 
Czecho-Slovak  'composers,  Dvorak  and 
I Josef  Suk. 
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The  singer,  of  course,  was  Miss  Pon- 
selle.  Mr.  Caruso’s  repertory  was  less 
in  need  of  replenishment  than  Miss 
Ponselle’s,  but  circumstances  made  it 
desirable  that  the  veteran  should  come, 
to  the  aid  of  the  novice.  And  tbereforel 
we  had  “La  Forza  del  Destino”  and  “La; 
Juive.”  x 

In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  we 
, may  look  to  the  presence  of  Miss  Ton-j 
f!  selle  in  the  Metropolitan  company  ad 
,,he  agency  which  added  two  old  opera 
IV  Verdi"  and  a much  older  one  bj 
* ’Halevy  to  the  local  list.  Whatever  maj 
1 be  thought  of  the  value  of  these  works 
from  the  present-day  point  of  view,  cir 
cumstances  have  lent  considerable  sig’ 
nificance  to  the  production  of  “Don 

(^Nothing  was  sacrificed  to  make  it  a, 
“star’  onera,  and  it  has,  therefore 
served  to*  elevate  the  standard  of  Mr. 
Gatti’s  ensemble  representations.  It 
was  originally  created  for  the  Grand 
1 Opera  at  Paris,  and  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  scenic  accouterment  are  cs-( 

( Li  sential  to  it. 

| t Such  furniture  Mr.  Gatti  has  shown 
-—■!  himself  more  and  more  willing  to  pro-i 
I vide  as  the  other  and  more  essential 
I attributes  of  his  performances  have! 
'waned;  but  in  the  production  of  “Don 
Carlos”  he  has  effected  a happy  union 
of  all  desirable  elements.  The  opera 
is  gorgeously  staged,  well  dressed,  well 
sung,  well  played  instrumentally  and 
well  acted. 

All  these  qualities  were  emphatically 
in  evidence  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
the  opera  had  its  fourth  performance. 

Miss  Gordon  as  Princess 
There  was  a change  from  the  earlier 


music.  • 

This  music  is  lacking  woefully  in  in- 
spiration. It  is  decently  and  properly 
made.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  it;  It  ac- 
companies the  drama  through  four  acts 
and  provides  preludes  to  several  or 
them.  The  orchestration  is  skillfully  de- 
vised in  some  If  not  all  of  It.  But  the 
music  Itself  is  generally  not  notable  foi 
individuality,  for  significance,  for 
beauty,  for  dramatic  characterization, 
and  as  a consequence  It  is  deficient  in 
Interest  almost  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

So  far  as  the  performance  was  con- 
cerned, the  opera  was  sufficiently  hon- 
ored. It  was  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. The  hero’s  part— if  he  is  a hero— 
was  taken  by  Hector  Dufranne,  who  was 
the  original  Chemineau  when  the  opera 
■was  produced  in  Paris,  and  he  may  eas- 
ily be  supposed  to  be  the  best  one  who 
has  appeared  in  the  opera.  At  any 
rate,  his  impersonation  was  superb,  a 
masterly  piece  of  dramatic  delineation 
carried  out  with  the-  skill,  the  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  the  truthfulness  of  general 
effect  that  only  an  accomplished  actor 
can  compass. 

He  sang,  moreover,  in  a voice  tliat 
lacked  little  of  the  power,  vibrancy  and 
color  of  his  best  days,  and  that  was  ln 
these  respects  even  better  than  it  lias 
been  at  some  of  Mr.  Dufranne’s  previous 
visits  to  New  York.. 

Miss  Yvonne  Gall  s Toinette.  Mr. 
Baklanoffs  Francois.  Mr.  Cotremil  s 
■\laitrp  Pierre  were  all  representations 
of  which  the  opera  company  and  Us  ( 
directrix  might  well  be  proud.  They  1 
were  admirable  in  their  several  ways, 
and  all  three  artists  sang  well.  Also  to 
be  commended  was  Margery  Maxwell  in 
the  minor  part  of  Aline. 

Mr.  Morin  conducted  with  skill  ana 
authority.  The  scenic  settings  of  the 
opera  are  unusually  good.  The  audience  ( 
expressed  interest  in  the  performance  j 
*nd  summoned  the  singers  repeatedly  , 
before  the  curtain. 


3 / 'fz' 

( Cacophony  of  Street,  How- 
ever,  Only  a Noise  if  It 
Is  Accurately  Produced, 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

When  we  indulged  ourselves  in  the 
muaic  section  of  yesterday’s  issue  of 
The  Tribune  in  some  observations  on 
the  utilization  of  street  cries  in  artistic 
music  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  to  k 
be  privileged  to  hear  a repetition  of  the 
London  Symphony  by  the  Symphony! 
Society’s  Orchestra.  Had  the  tact  that 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  had  placed  it  [ 
upon  the  program  of  one  of  his  regular; 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  we  might 
have  tried  to  prepare  ourselves  and  , 
The  Tribune’s  readers  to  observe  the, 
effect  of  the  “Sweet  UvenderF’  p u'ase  | 
in  the  composer’s  symphonic  fabric- 
There  was  little  !u,as,  however,  for , 
the  litle  melody  is  all  ^-g  'giblo  n 
its  aesthetic  appeal,  and  wholly  ■’.« 
res ncct  of  its  emotional.  Mr.  Williams 
plainly  sought  to  paint  with  strokes  at 
nine  bolder  and  subtler  and  indeed 


their  "art  !•>'  an  attempt  to  utter 
laiigurm-e  of  the  soul,  its  loves,  long- 
ires  boor,-,  fears,  strivings,  ideals,, 
they’  should  revert  to  the  -aims  and 
even  methods  of  their  primitive  pred- 
ecessors,  and  become  again  . m i tators ; 
of  natural  sounds  was  ’ ”v 

matter  bow  deplorable  the  fact  maj 
seem  to  us.  There  arc  many  who 
make  use  of  the  primitive  device  to- 
day though  they  do  not  aim  to  dis  j 
course  of  merely  material  things.^ut 
of  spiritual  things  which  emanate, 
from  the  material.  , 

' Italian  Tried  Experiment  I 

Not  long  aco  an  Italian  tried  to  make 
a Serf  picture  of  London  by ' j 

tating  its  roaring,  clanking,  shri*kins  ( 
noises  He.  or  some  one  of  his  tellows, 
professed  to  hear  harmonies  created  ,, 
bv  the  cacophonous  dm.  Had^  his  m , 
genuity  been  great  enough  to  give  such 
accurate  imitation  to  every  sound  that 
it  would  have  been  recognizable  to  the  . 
hearer  in  the  concert  room  ho  would, 
not  have  evoked  a musical  P’cture  oi 
the  great  city.  Be  would  only  have 
reproduced  its  noise.  f ! 

Mr  Williams  is  not  a compounder  of  . 
noises  but  a composer  of  music.  He, 
aims  through  his  music  to  m ake i us , 
feel  the  emotions  which  are  London 
the  emanations  of  its  P»P»  “.  lfe  « 
manifested  in  distinct  localities.  He 
utilizes  sounds  which  his  hearers  ™ 
recognize  as  characteristic  of  the,  city 
the  bustle  and  shoutings  of.  ' M 

the  main  thoroughfares,  alld  .RUc  ' 
trust  the  quieter  sounds  the  htt’k 
side  streets  leading  down  t°  tb£  | 
Thames,  the  booming  oI  B’S  Bcn,  l 
Westminster  tower  sounding  the  ha  t 
hour  in  the  first  movement  and  the 
three-quarter  in  the  last.  He  e 
have  bald  imitation,  as  we  have  also 
in  the  cry  of  “Sw-eet  lavender!  which  i 
arises  in  the  slow  movement  in.  which 
the  dusk  and  damp,  of  Bloomsbury, 
seek  expression  throuhg  idealistic  me-  ) 
itium 8,  and  the  life  of  a public  house  | 
by  the  broken  strains  of  a street,  mu-  j 
sician — imitatioh  again,  but  onl>  by  I 
suggestion. 

The  Work  Analyzed 
111  the  jocose  movement,  called  j 
“Scherzo-nocturne.”!  there  arn  sounds  of 
dancing  a jig.  alternated  and  blended, 
with  some  moody  music,  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  utter  the  reflections  and  fee  - ! 
ings  of  loiterers  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, the  sounds  of  merrymaking 
arising  from  across  the  river  In  the 
last  movement  there  is  predominant 
a lugubrious  march,  which  the  hearer 
is  asked  to  conceive  as  the  expression 
of  the  poor  victims  ground  under  the 
merciless  wheel  of  the  city  s activity. 

Prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  work 
are  meant  to  symbolize  the  all-per- 
vasive spirit  of  the  Thames,  its  mists 
and  its  mystery.  For  all  this  thne 
must  be  a verbal  commentary,  ol 
course,  if  the  composer’s  purpose  is 
to  be  understood;  that  is,  if  we  are  to 
feel  the  things  which  fired  hie  ™ag'- 
nation.  Mr.  Coates,  who  conducted  the 
work  at  its  first  performance  here,  has 
provided  such  a commentary  or  pro- 
gram. It  is  a deft  piece  of  work.  It 
does  attempt  too  much, -but  after  pro- 
viding the  fancy  with  a starting  point 
leaves  the  music  to  work  its  own  sal- 
vation. It.  explains,  if  it  does  not  jus- 
tify,  sonic  of  its  thematic  material. 

Some  of  that  in  the  first  movement 
j is  frankly,  no  more  to  our  taste  than 
i the  vulgarities  of  Mr.  Scwerby’s  con- 
certo heard  in  the  same  room  a week 
before.  We  should  prefer  to  have  vul- 
gar things  to  vulgar  uses.  Blatant, 
commonplace  tunes,  of  the  kind  preva- 
lent  in  sordid  places,  offend  the  sense 
of  fitness  in  a syninhonv  v/wu 
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j lofty  expression  in  art.  Such  tunes, 
! moreover,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
i that  development,  that  varied  expres- 

' sion  of  thought  and  feeling  which  is 


I sion  ot  tnougni  aim  xcc*i.*6  . • ^ 

i essential  to  a symphony,  in  which  high  \ 
imagination  in  the  creation  of  a , 
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theme”  the  kind  of  imagination  which 
imbues  it  with  the  need  and  capacity 
of  varied  expression,  is  paired  with  the 
imagination  which  inspires  its  develop- 

m<Fotr  the  mood  of  mystery  evoked  by! 
gloom  and  fog,  material  andspmt. 
the  harmonic  and  instrumental  Tjalctte 
of  the  modern  musician  is  weli  sup  \ 
plied,  and  Mr.  Williams  has  used  the; 
colors  admirably.  


once  "bolder  and  subtle.  -----  , , t 

is  was  bis  duty,  so  long  as  be  had  set  ,, 
himself  the  task  of  bodying,  foith  the. 

great  city’s  life  m musical 


Titta  Ruffo  In  “ Ulgoletto.” 
Verdi’s  “ Rlgoletto,”  with  Florence 


Macbeth,  Tito  Schipa  and  Titta  Ruffo 
ln  roles  they. had  last  sung  at  the  Lex- 
ington. completed  a seven-opera  week 
at  the  Manhattan  last  night.  As  seven 
others  had  been  sung  by  Metropolitan 
stars  on  Broadway,  the  double  opera 
situation  in  New  York  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  the  proverbial  “ plague  on 
both  your  houses."  The  Manhattan  8 
nieht.  throng  cheered  Its  favorite,  Mr. 


spirit  of  a great  city’s  life  in 

t0How  far  he  succeded  in  feinfC  this! 
would  invite  inquiry  were  theie  n 
the  danger  that  the  inquiry  might  be 

come  too  curious  and  too  prolonged 
. ;ndeed  it,  would  necessitate  a dm 
mission  of  the  numerous  quest none 

touching  the  .origin,  Ls  well  as 

uacitv  of  music  in  general,  a.  - . » 

the  propriety  and  limitations  of  tonal  ( 

deliberation,  or  f'W S in  its; 
all  its  phases.  That  all  }roju. 

most  primitive  stat  -■  ^mjtiVe  man 

5;«i’  si 

impossible.  01  uu«  , 


It  was  Walter  Damrosch' s fifty-ninth 
birthday  yesterday,  and  when  he  stepbt'  | 
on  the  platform  at  the  Sjmnphony  & - 
ciety’s  Sunday  concert  in  Aeolian 
a great  demonstration  of  friendly  gree  - 
ing  met  him  from  his  orchestra,  winch  | 
had  decorated  his  desk  with  Souther" 

- smllax.  All  arose,  as  did  the  large  audi- 
ence en  masse,  while  one  oftheplayers 
presented  him.  from  Die  entire  band  a 
superb  bouquet  of  °Pbe  ia  r ° ntinued 
festive  spirit  thus  staru-u 

throughout  the  aftcr"°°"han  Williams’s 
I The  hearing  of  A auEl'aa  . here  | 

Air.  Damrosch  with  the  tcoie 
work,  was  warmly  received. 


tour 


'ormance  won  many  recalls, 
wound  happy  and  artistic  proceeding; 
janie  to  an  ond  after  the  orchestra 
played,  and  probably  as  finely  as  anj 
pverture  has  been  played  here  in-  eon- 
:ert  this  season,  tho  •‘Academic  Festival’ 
pverture  of  Brahms. 


French  Nursery  Benefit. 

A benefit  concert  was  given  last  nighl 
at  the  Belasco  Theatre  for  the  Ecole 
Maternelle  Francaise,  an  organization 
established  in  October,  1S04,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  children  while 
their  mothers  are  working  or  otherwise 
unable  to  care  for  them.  Many  operatic 
and  concert  artists  appeared,  among 
them  Sacha  Jacobsen,  violinist;  Mile. 
Yvonne  Gall,  soprano  of  the  Chicago 
Opera, Company  ; Ifar’no  Chamlee,  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Ooera  Company,  and 
Mine.  Germaine  Schn'tfbr,  pianist. 

Mexican  Tenor’s  Recital. 

Alfonso  Romero,  a tenor  of  Guadala- 
jara, Mexico,  gave  his  first  public  re- 
cital here  at  tho  Times  Square  Thqatre 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  proved  to  be 
a conscientious  singer,  but  one  whose 
natural  talents  might  prove  to  be  great- 
er were  they  better  developed.  It  was, 
indeed,  difficult  to  judge  at  all  of  his 
voice,  owing  to  his  poor  tone  produc- 
tion. His  interesting  programme  in- 
cluded old  Italian  airs,  Mexicaij  folk 
songs  and  Spanish  lyrics.  *His  enuncia- 
tion was  clear  and  his  general  attitude 
toward  his  art  serious  and  dignified. 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

A programme  made  up  of  numbers 
taken  from  the  society’s  repertoire  at- 
tracted an  audience  yesterday  which 
filled  all  the  seats  and  standing  room 
fn  Carnegie  Hall  at  the  Philharmonic’s 
regular  Sunday  concert.  The  selections 
comprised  two  symphonies,  Beethoven's 
Eighth  and  Tschaikovsky’s  “Pathetique 
the  prelude  choral  and.  fugue  of  Bach 
arranged  by  Abert,  and  between  the 
symphonies  the  “Leonore”  overture  No. 
3,  by  Beethoven.  Mr.  Stransky  and  his 
orchestra  received  evidence  of  ver; 
warm  approval  for  their  performance. 


opera.  

The  public  had  been  prepared  for  Mme. 
Galil  Curci's  corning,  suitably  and  de- 
cently, by  the  long  accounts  recently 
vrinted  In  the  newspapers  about  the 
marital  rearrangements,  lest  any  might 
j forget.  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  any  true  lover  of  music  could 
forget,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
was  natural  that  every  available  place 
in  the  house  was  occupied,  and  that 
thero  was  a warm  welcome  for  the 
singer  awnd  great  applause  for  her 
after  her  airs  and  at  the  end  of  each  act. 

This  applause  reached  its  greatest 
volume  and  intensity,  naturally,  after 
tire  "mad  scene.”  It  was  so  insistent 
that  the  scene  was  immediately  re- 
peated ; and  after  the  curtain  fell  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  was  made  to  come  before  it 
and  do  her  agonizing  all  over  again.  It 
was  a period  of  warning  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci' s representation  of 
this  scene,  as  of  the  others  in  which  she 
appeared,  was  dramatically  sincere  and 
effective  and  deserved  high  recognition. 
Yet  her  singing  of  it  was  not  of  a sort 
to  rank  her  with  the  great  mistresses 
of  florid  song  who  have  in  other  days 
appeared  in  " Lucia."  Her  voice  had 
an  excellent  smoothness  of-  quality;  it 
has  sounded  further  than  it  did  last 
evening,  and  her  singing  of  the  florid 
passages  had  not  ail  the  brilliancy  and 
precision  that  they  require  and  that  are 
their  principal  reason  for  being.  Her 
trill,  notably,  was  not  firmly  planted 
upon  the  note.  Her  staccato  tones  were 
liquid  and  accurate. 

Much  of  her  singing  had  indeed  a 
charming  and  sympathetic  quality  that 
was  associated  harmoniously  with  an 
impersonation  that  was  charming  and 
sympathetic  in  itself  and  conveyed  the 
Impression  of  sinceHty. 

Mr.  Tito  Schipa  was  fittingly  associat- 
ed with  her  as  Edgardo;.hls  voice  is 
lyric  in  quality  and  agreeable,  and  he 
managed  to  use  it  with  reason  and  effect 
in  a representation  that  had  unusual  fire 
and  dramatic  intensity.  The  part  of 
Arturo  is  not  one  to  shine  in.  nor  did 
Mr.  Jose  Majica  succeed  in  doing  so. 
The  scale  went  still  further  downward 
in  Mr.  Rimini’s  Ashton,  which  needs 
much  better  singing  than  he  commanded. 
Mr.  Clmlnl’s  conducting  was  not  notable 
for  refinement  or  finished  results. 


l.orlovii-o . . 

Men  tabu. . 

A Herald. 


... . . .Teotllo  Deftale-1 

. . Sallustio  Cival 

TJ.  Landesmau  i 

Pietro  Cimini. 
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The  Chicago  Opera  Company  last 
(evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
gave  Verdi’s  " Otello  ” before  an  enorJ 
rnous  audience,  whose  numbers  were  ■ 
predetermined  by  the  presence  in  the 
.cast  of  Mme.  Rosa  Raisa  and  Mr.  Tltta 
Ruffo.  Among  them  the  partisans  ofV 
[both  singers  were  massed  heavilv  and 
jiet  no  opportunity  go  by  of  proclaiming 
their  preferences  and  approval  of  every- 
j thing  that  was  done. 

The  Chicago  company  had  apparently 
a prepared  for  its  production  by  a ao- 
■cuimilating  singers  with  the  greatest!  > 

J capacity  for  loud  tones.  They  already'  L 
had  Mine.  Raisa  and  Tltta  Ruffo,,  'X 
j hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  this  direction. 

’ 1 ' them  was  added  in  Chicago,  not  long 
j since,  Charles  Marshall,  tenor,  and 
j there  was  no  reason  why  " Otello  " f’ 
should  not  be  given.  Given,  that  is,  in 
the  conception  which  makes  of  it  a 
v-hicic  lor  the  loudest  possible  singing 
m whatever  style  that  most  immediately 
■F.r  j¥ces  volume,  wliich  is  by  no  means 
j * s conception.  In  this  score  lie  lias 
prescribed  most  minutely  the  shades  ana 
(.shadows  of  dynamics  that  he  wanted 
ijand  is  prodigal  with  his  indications  of 
J pianissimo s,  down  to  the  veriest  ft 
[j whisper,  as  well  os  those  for  the  other 
•end  of  the  scale.  But  the  lower  ones 
v.  ere  entirely  overlooked  by  sinsers  and 
conductors. 

Vhe  new  tenor,  Charles  Marshall,  who 
appeared  as  Otello,  is  an  American  by 


m-tii,  a native  of  Auburn,  Maine,  who  I 
las  sung  much  in  Italy  and  in  other 


Kerekjarto  Featured 

at  Metropolitan 

J)TTCn  HI  KEREKJARTO,  the  Hun- 
garian violinist,  was  the  "guest” 
•Jtlst  at  laat  evening’s  concert  given 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
t,  ^lYmtant  number  was 

Mendelssohn’s  E minor  concerto 
His  Pf/.t ormance  was  colorful  and 
chara</A?ristic  in  its  dramatic  inflec- 
tions and  emphasis.  Mr.  Kerekjarto 
has  Individuality  that  stamps  each 
selection  that  he  plays.  This  quality 
•was  especially  noticeable  In  the 


iotS 


smaller  pieces  which  he  presented 
later  in  the  evening.  They  consisted 
of  works  by  Goldmark.  Hubay,  Sara- 
sate  and  other  romantic  composers 

Evelyn  Scotney  was  a last  minute 
substitute  for  Mabel  Garrison,  who 
has  not  entirely  recovered  from  an 
indisposition  that  has  endured  al- 
most since  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. Miss  Scotney’s  principal  num- 
ber was  “Caro  Nome”  from  "Rigo- 
lett o.” 

Rosa  Ponselle,  radiant  to  see  and 
opulent  voiced,  sang  the  “Suieidio” 
from  "Gioconda”  and  the  Rondo 
from  "I  Vesprl  SIciallano.”  Orville 
Ifarrold  weepfully  sang  “Tina  Fur- 
tiva  Lagrima’’  and  Giuseppe  Danise 
was  voluble  and  resonant  in  the 
"Largo  al  Factotum." 


Concert  for  Nursery 

Nets  Nearly  $4,000 

J^EARLY  $4,000  was  raised  at  the 
benefit  concert  given  at  the  Be- 
laaco  Theatre  last  night.  Tho  overit 
was  arranged  by  a coterie  of  promi- 
nent society  women  to  aid  the 
French  Day  Nursery, 

The  programme  was  varied  and 
brought  forward  Mme,  Yvonne  Gal), 
leading  lyric  soprano  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company;  Mario  Chamlee.  a 
new  member  of  the  tenor  force  at 
the  Metropolitan;  Basoha  Jacobsen 
proclaimed  one  of  the  best  of 
America's  violinists,  end  Germaine 
bohnltzer,  tho  celebrated  pianist. 


Benton  Sings  Italian  Airs. 

Roderick  Benton,  baritone,  gave 
matinee  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day, singing  old  Italian  airs  and  tire 
" Eri  Tu  ’’  from  Verdi's  “ Masked 
Ball,"  as  well  as  songs  in  English  from 
Schubert  and  Brahms,  Tschaikovsky, 
Grieg  and  Jensen.  While  his  success  in 
these  hardly  kept  pace  with  evident 
ambition,  the  singer  was  on  more  famil- 
iar ground  in  graceful  lyrics  of  Sidney 
Homer  and  others  by  Cameron  and  by 
his  accompanist,  C.  G. . Spross.  Mr. 
Benton,  who  comes  from  Utica,  had 
seemingly  studied  for  tone  alone,  with 
resulting  monotony  in  voice  and  style: 
the  one  little  song  by  Mr.  Spross,  of 
whicli  he  gave  something  more  like  an 
interpretation,  was  by  its  sheer  con- 
trast the  one  his  audience,  encored. 


Girl  Pianist  Gives  a Recital. 

Bianca  Kazounoff,  a Kansas  City  girl 
in  her  ’teens,  already  massively  pic- 
turesque but  musically  immature,  played 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  for  the  first 
time  here  with  the  airs  of  a full-blown 
artist  atoned  by  a girlish  breakdowr 
in  an  opening  toccata  of  Bach.  Th< 
young  woman,  who  has  natural  aptitude 
for  the  piano,  recovered  her  helf-posses- 
sion  and  completed  a program  inctudins 
Schumann’s  G minor  sonata,  some 
Chopin  pieces  and  others  of  Schubert 
Albeniz,  Moszkowski,  Mana  Zucca  am 
Gabrilowitsch. 


parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
Carlos  MaiziaJe.  He  is  well  fitted  by 
nature  for  the  part,  a powerful  and 
heroic  figure,  overtopping  the  tallest  ol' 
nts  companions  on  the  stage.  His  act- 
mg  denotes  intelligence  and  experience. 
Ii*e.  , felicitous  in  bearing,  gesture  and 
lacial  expression,  and  has  apparently 
modelled  his  impersonation  on  some  of 
the  imposing  Otellos  of  the  past.  His 
singing  likewise  follows  the  example  of 
tne  most  stentorian  representatives  of 
the  character,  say  /Tamagno  or  Alvarer. 
I]  Mr.  Marshall  possesses  a voice  of 
-great  power,  often,  though  ont  always 
of  sonorous  quality.  There  was  not 
j:  much  room  left  for  the  finer  manifesta- 
jjtions  of  vocal  art  in  his  manner  of  sing- 
ling; but  there  wasd  ramatic  expressive- 
ness In  it,  an  effective  delivery  of  many 
passages. 

i Nobody  who  knew  th6  qualities  of  Mr. 
Ruffe's  art  would  expect  finesse  in  his 
[impersonation  of  Sago,  and  nobody  was 
disappointed.  His  voice  was  as  a brazen 
trumpet,  but  not  always  of  its  best  re- 
membered quality,  throughout  this and 
ho  was  the  one  who,  perhaps,  most 
openly  and  scandalously  violated'  Verdi 
desires  and  directions  as  to  the  way  he 
wished  this  music  sung.  The  drinking 
song  in  the  final  act  is  one  tiling,  the 
narrative  of  the  dream  in  the  second 
quite  another;  but  he  let  no  differen- 
.tation  of  style  or  of  nuance  creep  in. 
(Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  more 
subtlety  In  his  acting  of  the  part  than 
jin  his  singing  of  the  music;  it  is  an 
.obvious  villain,  not  an  insinuating  one 
(that  he  presented. 

Mme.  Raisa,  veas  the  Hesdemona.  She 
jwas  not  in  so  good  voice  as  she  was 
[last,  week  at  the  opening,  and  there  wan 
lack  of  beauty  in  her  tones,  as  well  as 
llaek  of  refinement  in  her  vocal  style. 


At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  j 
Leoncavallo’s  “Zaza"  reached  its  fifth  j 
performance  last  night  and  the  fourth 
in  the  regular  subscription  series. 

Miss  Farrar  repeated  her  successful  . 
delineation  ’of  the  heroine  of  the  opera, 
and  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Crimi, 
De  Luca,  Misses  Howard,  Ingram  and 
Quintina  in  their  familiar  parts.  Mr. 
Moranzoni  conducted  the  score  with  his 
customary  skill. 


j She  was  a picturesque  and  sympathetic - 
figure  in  her  outward  embodiment  of  the 
character. 

! And  tlie  performance  as  a whole  was 
deficient  in  fine  finish,  such  as 
Othello  ” needs  for  its  true  perform- 
ance. The  score  is  full  of  delicate  effects 
j which  were  not  always  brought  out  on. 

I the  stage  as  wel!  as  in  the  orchestra. 
Mr,  Cimini  conducted  with  a healthy 
yigor  but  with  a considerable  lack  of 
i j insight  into  what  ' Othello  ” might  be 
i made  to  be. 


Alexander  Schmuller's  Violin  Recital.. 


1 


/ /9 


Kansas  Girl  Plays  Piano. 

Miss  Bianca  Kazounoff,  a.  young  pian- 
ist from  Kansas  City,  gave  her  first  re- 
cital here  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 
Her  programme,  which  was  of  difficult 
and  good  selection,  included  aa  the  prin- 
cipal numbers  Schumann's  G minor 
sonata  and  Taussig’s  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  D minor  toccata  and  fugue.  Her 
performance  showed,  unfortunately,  that 
she  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  public. 

Her  technic  and  memory  were  insecure 


! .Alexander  Schmuller,  the  Russian  vlo-  ! 

iinist  who  came  over  with  Mr.  Mengel- 
j berg  and  has  already  played  with  the  1 
; National  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  his  j 
direction,  gave  a recital  of  his  own  in 
! Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  He 
still  had  the  assistance  of  Mi.  Mengel- i 
berg,  who  played  with  him  a sonata  by  i 
| Locatelli  in  F minor,  transcribed  from 
j manuscript  found  in  Amsterdam. 

J .Mr.  Men  gel  berg  played  on  a modern 
piano  altered  so  as  to  imitate  the  tone  : 
i of  the  harpsichord,  .such  an  instrument 
| as  has  been  used  here  from  time  to  j 
l time  in  recent  years  for  a similar  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  a wholly  successful  I 
imitation : the  bass  notes  of  the  instru-  I 
ment  used  yesterday  had  much  less  sug-  \ 
Section  of  the  harpsichord  than  tho-o 
higher  in  its  range.  Tho  sonata,  which 
has  the  general  characteristics  of  the 


I ----  , o ‘ ^ ■ x-nw*  avici  L 

j pre-cl8£L.sieal  sonatas  of  its  period  and 
. ..  , — - iatk« 
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I*oi .]  Henry  Ashton 
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E igar  uf  Ravensivood 
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Incidental  dance? 

C undue  tor 


The  Cast. 


Gia  omo  Rimini 

. \jnelita  Galli-Curci 

• Tito  Schipa 

Joj-e'  Mojica 

YirgUio  Lv/zari 

- - Phi  line  -Haicj 

. .Lodovico  Olivier  j 
(-'orpf;  de'P.alet. 

• Pi-tro  Cimini 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


and  her  ideas  of  interpretation  seemingly 
limited.’  Her  best  asset  was  her  tone, 
which  was  good. 


Mr.  Benton,  Barytone,  Heard. 


Roderick  Benton,  barytone,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Operatic  airs  and  songs 
by  Brahms,  Tschalkowsky  and  others 
were  on  the  programme.  An  audience  of 
modest  size  heard  Mr.  Benton  with  appar- 
ent interest,  while  he  sang  with  a voice 
of  good  natural  quality,  but  an  over- 
fondness for  open  tones.  , 

/ * -7  / 


Mme.  Oalll  Curcl  in  “ Lucia.’’ 
There  was  an  enormous  audience  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  "Siouse  last  eve- 
ning to  hear  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany’s performance  of  "Lucia  di  Lani- 
mermoor."  The  crowd  was  there,  of 
course,  not  to  hear  " Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,”  as  to  hear  Mme.  Galli-Curci 
make  her  first  appearance  here  this  sea- 
son as  the  unfortunate  heroine  of  the 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


1 The  Chicago  Opera  In  " Otello." 

(OTHELLO.  Lyric  Urania  iu  Four  Acts.  Book 
in  Italian  by  Arrigo  Boito,  founded  on 
Shakespeare's  tragedy.  Music  by  Giuseppe 
(I  • V’<erd5.  At.  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

apt  hello ' Charles  Marshall 

Jjpesdemona  Rosa  Rais.-' 

Jfago. Titta  Ruffo 

Maria  Claessens 

iCassio  L.odovico  Oil  vie  ro 

•_ V 


. '-nds  with.  a.  series  of  variations  on  an 
loir  with  a " basso  ostinato,"  is  a noblv 
beautiful  composition  and  was  played 
m a spirit  befitting  its  character  bv 
both  the  performers. 

Mr.  Schmuller’s  tone  in  the  smaller 
j hall  seemed  once  more  of  fine  quality, 
smooth  and  searching;  and  his  per- 
formance of  his  other  pieces  was  that 
of  an  artist  of  high  'attainments.  He 
I Played  .Mendelssohn’s  concerto  with  re- 
I pose  and  elegance,  with  a penetrating 
musical  spirit,  with  brilliancy  and  ac- 
j curacy. 

He  followed  it  with  two  pieces  of  Ma-c  ■ 
Reger,  of  whom  much  has  not  been 
heard  of  recent  years.  The  first  was  an 
ana.  in  which  the  "Bach  of  Bavaria" 
started  off  with  a somewhat  surprisirrr 
imitation  of  that  other  Bach’s  *•  aria  " 
in  the  D major  orchestral  suite,  but 
soon  enough  readied  another  level  of  ‘ 
beauty  and  interest.  The  second  again 
loll  owed  in  the  other  Bach's  footsteps, 
being  a sonata  for  violin  alone,  a piece 
thyJ  felled  to  justify  its  composer’s 
choice  of  a medium,  which  onlv  a real 
Bach  has  been  able  t’o  justify.  Mr, 
Sebmullcr  played  it  with  great  serious- 
ness of  purpose,  and  did  doubtless  what 
could  be  done  for  it;  but  the  music  is  , 
dry  and  li3s  little  to  say.  Pieces  bv  ! 
Tschaikowsky,  Paganini  and  Sarasatc 
followed. 


Verdi's  ‘‘Otollo'^  wan  g-ven  by  the  Ciii- 
c&go  Opera  Company  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  iast  evening.  The  infre- 
quency of  the  performance  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  Italian  lyric  drama  is  surely 
attributable  to  the  want  of  tenors  ca- 
pable of  filling  the  majestic  outlines  of 
the  name  part.  Verdi’s  musical  exposi- 
tion of  the  moods  of  the  Moor  calls  for 
' tragic  eloquence  in  song  and  a robust 
voice  of  the  true  heroic  type.  Tamagno 
alone  of  all  the  singers  who  might  be 
^ catalogued  as  having  impersonated 
Otello  here,  met  all  the  requirements  of 
the  role. 

Lately  news  came  from  Chicago  that 
a tenor  had  been  found  who  could  rear!;  ^ 
the  level  of  this  character.  His  name 
is  Charles  Marshall.  He  is  an  American 
and  had_once  been  heard  at  a concert 
in  this  town.  Tils  operatic  revelation 
in  Chicago  excited  enthusiasm  there, 
and  accordingly  his  disclosure  in  “Otello’’ 
last  evening  was  awaited  with  interest. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  taken  into  the  favor 
of  the  audience  by  reason  of  his  robust 
voice,  his  vigorous  style  and  his  fine 
bearing.  His  impersonation  of  Otello 
was  outlined  after  good  models,  but 
there  was  little  of  finish  or  cornmate  art 
in  his  methods.  He  was  a burly  Moor,  a 
ivision  of  physical  force  and  a power  of 
(sound.  L 

The  audience  bestowed  its  greatest  en- 
husiasm  on  Titta  Ruffo  as  Iago.  The 
(distinguished  barytone  emitted  more 
powerful  tones  than  any  one  else  on  the 
ptage.  He  sang  the  "Credo”  with  over- 
whelming vigor,  but  the  relation  of 
CasSio’s  dream  called  for  refinements  of 
(vocal  art  not  iu  his  repertoire.  V?  itlial 
his  Iago  had  an  abundance  of  savage 
passion,  of  brutality.  Of  the  fiendish 
subtlety  associated  with  the  character 
he  gave  but  few  signs.- 

Miss  Rosa  Raisa  was  an  acceptable 
Drsdcmona.  The  music  does  not  lie  well 
lor  her  voice,  nor  is  the  style  that  in 
which  she  is  happiest.  Mme.  Claesseus 
as  Emilia  and  Mr.  Ollvlero  as  Cassio 
were  other  principals.  The  choruses 
were  well  sung  and  the  orchestra  played 
very  well  indeed.  Pietro  Cimini  con- 
ducted with  considerable  skill  and  as 
much  authority  as  the  singers  would  al- 
low. The  performance,  on  the  whole, 
was  effective  through  sheer  vigor. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
Tufrrf -*■  ifTvrri  tir*'— 


Verdi's  “Otello”  has  had  a rath 


fitful  career  in  New  York,  it  came  io 
us  promptly  enough  after  its  first  pro- 
duction in  Milan  thirty-four  years  ago 
almost  to  a day  (the  date  was  Febru- 
ary 5,  1887),  but  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  else- 
where have  generally  been  contingent 
upon  the  presence  in  the  company  of 
a stentorian  tenor,  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  managerial  folk  ap- 
apparently  being  that  the  opera  is 
summed  up  in  the  representative  of  the 
principal  character  (in  name,  at  least) 
and  the  character  in  voice. 

There  have  been  occasional  timid 
protestations  that  something  was  also 
demanded  of  the  singing  actor  who 
should  enact  the  part  of  Iago,  but  | 
we  doubt  if  that  consideration  has  had  I 
as  much  weight  as  the  one  mentioned,  j 

Certain  it  is  that  the  first  effort  to  I 
produce  it  here  broke  down  because  the 
tenor,  Marconi,  was  not  felt  to  be  of  ! 
sufficiently  heroic  mold. 

Absent  for  Eight  Years 

Since  then  we  have  had  others,  in- 
cluding Tamagno,  who  fixed  the  type,  j 
< r set  the  model,  but  the  managerial 
•mpression  seems  to  have  been  also 
that  of  the  public,  and  there  has  al- 
ways been  something  hectic  and  un- 
stable about  the  work,  in  whatever  rep- 
ertoire it  was  incorporated.  It  has  been 
bsent  from  the  Metropolitan  list  for 
eight  years.  It  was  mute  during  the 
five  years  of  Mr.  Conried’s  consulship, 
from  1903  to  1908 

Last  night  it  was  performed  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Man- 
i i attan  Opera  House.  Other  operas  in  I 
| the  company’s  list  Sre  palpable  relics 
of  the  Hammerstein  period,  but  not  I 
“Otello.”  In  March,  1909,  that  astute 
. manager  brought  it  forward,  but  it  was 
only  as  one  feature  of  Mme.  Melba’s 
j brief  engagement,  and  artistic  success 
did  not  smile  upon'  it.  The  company 


v,hich  is  in  direct  succession  to  that 
i.oused  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
welve  years  ago  is  much  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  opera’s  require-  I 
oients.  Its  performance  last  night  did 

■ ot  rest  ,upon  the  shoulders  of  the  I 
! i epresentative  of  the  Moor  of  Venice, 

■ road  as  they  were  and  loudly  as  the 
Chicago  triumph  of  Mr.  Charles  Mar- 

- (ia.1]  had  been  proclaimed.  The  repre-  I 
eutation  was  notably  and  generally  ex-  j 
(.client,  but  its  chief  merit  lay  in  the 
i.erforcancc  by  Mr.  Titta  Ruffo  of  the 
character  of  Iago.  In  that  character,  I 
indeed,  is  the  supreme  merit  of  Verdi’s  i 
•ork,  and,  we  are  tempted  to  add,  the  j 
ighest  achievement  of  the  combined  j 
genius  of  Verdi  and  his  librettist,  Boito,  j 
It  is  as  large  end  luminous  as  could  j 
ell  be  conceived  in  an  operatic  para- 


■.nest  measures'  rr*  :r  tG^Tronch  a.uli<iu*. 


measures  *.*  vam  me  _*  * • 

a work  only  sixteen  years  younger 
than  the  English  M Beggar’ s Opera 


e’A  ShT^aImuchc^xpei-i-  j j Schmuller  in  His 

* *.4- Vnru»Vi  when  any  mas-  : _ 


/hrase  of  the 

ute  not  to  f ?P^f  Jl"f8  T^ansSffleJ  | Alexander  Schmuller.  Russian  vio-i 

r^n^afbuV  Boito.Verdt  and  ^ who  madc  his.  fast  appearance 

..heir  groat  interpreter,  MaureU  sh  , „ york  a few  weeks  ago  as  sol 

hat  even  when  reduced,  to^the  ter^  ^ ^ ^tional  Symphony  Or- 


at  even  when  reUULe“  ,,d  be  made 
W operatic  song  Ia,g0  ^ ,-  orthv  of  be- 
|i|tc  a dramatic  portrait  \ hy 


into  a dramatic  port--  fch  hang 

«r*~  " 


MS  KT.».v"  « !"*'• 


chestra,  gave  his  first  rectal  here  yes- 1 
erday  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

The  recital  also  shed  a new  hs^f 

P«  .d«ir,bU  " 


the  last  geneiawv.i  --  - j;  ,non  the"  admiraDie  - 

| Vocally  SeldlngasVere!  Willem  Mengelberg,  for  the  conductor 

Ut.hepart.  Hard“ndui  J ?g  art  aE  ; National  Symphony  Orchestra 


I.  the  part.  Haro  “t  act his  art  as, 

Bin  the  second,  when  he ««  f thp 
Tul»  tfr^-Credo”  We  ™ight  have 

f sinister  Lreao.  more  m- 

ff  wished— we  did  w i illsidious  man- 
| sinuating.  subtle  t;on  but  there 

[f  „er  of  utterance  and [action,  o treat_ 

was  no  gainsaying  beauty  of  his 

of  his  voice,  the  beauty  « 


^lizaHot  ^exempMed  Specially 
-ten' the  characteristic  downward  chro- 

;„ss  fa:  l£pwu 


kVlliem  iuengcioort,,  ■ . 

>t  the  National  Symphony  rc  e 
assisted  his  friend  Mr.  Schmuller  in  . 
i,e  performance  of  a sona  a 
linor  by  Pietro  Locatelli,  arranged 
h Julius  Roentgen.  Mr  M.nge  berg 
ilayed  * piano  ingeniously  rfemoaelcd 
j duplicate  the  tone  of  a harpsithord^! 
nd  similar  to  the  instrument  used  by 
.he  late  Gustave  Mahler  m several  con- 
certs at  'Carnegie^  Hall. 

The  manuscript  ol  ti  c 


sonata 


H a,  /hich  hovered  DeXJned  musical,  he  m.aa?"'5  The  work  is  interesting  and 


in 


color  tu  mo  

In  Contrast  With  Marshall 

‘rfrssm?* 


of  the  Philharmonic  Society ,-Mhat  "the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  will  join 
forces  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra’' 
at  the  close  of  the  present  season. 
Statements  were  issued  by  both  Mr. 
Mackay  and  Mr.  Cooper  as  to  the  joint 
plans  In  future,  as  well  as  the  reason^ 
that  finally  led  tj>  the  change,  among 
which  were  the  excessive  number  of 
concerts  dividing  public  attention  now 
and  especially  the  recent  difficulty  of 
orchestras  in  securing  adequate  re- 
hearsals. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  founded  in 
1S42,  is  the  oldest  permanent  sym- 
phonic organisation  in  America,  among 
a dozen  or  more  of  the  first  rank  main- 
tained in  various  cities  and  a total  of 
about  fifty  leaser  orchestras  the  country 
over.  The  Philharmonic's  only  rivals  in 
length  of  service  in  Europe  are  the  two 
Philharmonic  organizations  of  London 
and  Vienna,  founded,  respectively,  in 
1813  and  1841.  The  National  Symphony 
was  established  two  sea  sons  since ‘ as 
the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  changing 
its  name  last  year  owing  to  confusion 
•with  that  of  the  New  York  Symphony, 
of  which  Walter  Damrosch  Is  leader  and 
H.  H.  Flagler  the  President. 

A new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  re- 
constructed Philharmonic  Society  is  to 
he  arranged  by  a joint  committee  of 
that  society  ana  the  National.  The  com- 
mittee for  this  purpose,  announced  yes- 

^ h'  k i Vm  r»  'Tnmofl 


;io.  3 T cio.seW-WlTWagner's  over- 
lure  to  •'  Tanrihauser. ” Saint  Saens's  i 
pianoforte  concerto  in  G minor  was  the 
solo  number,  with  Mischa  Levitzki. 


Winifred  Byrd  Gives  a Matinee. 

Winifred  Byrd,  a pianist,  well  known 
for  some  seasons  here,  gave  an  Aeolian 
Hall  matinee  yesterday.  Miss  Byrd  was 
heard  by  a considerable  house  In  music 
of  three  composers,  a Dcbussry  group, 
Chopin’s  fanta.sie  op.  49  and  several 
preludes,  and  the  ‘ ‘ Eroica  ” and  ” Ma- 
zeppa  ” studies  of  Liszt. 


IU1  1.1U8  J-MAi  amtv/u..v.vU  J 

terday,  consists  of  Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
Mr.  Mackay,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Alvin  V. 
Krech,  Charles  Trlller  and  Mr.  Cooper. 


contrast  wiw  ““L  A,.*.  ,, 
,vas  an  exponent  m all.  that  hj 
in  re  principle,  Wj 


W of  the  „ an  operatic  pov 

7 such  distinctions __  as_  whetnej 


'eToked  PbTtM  . 


,^ay>>  evoked  X?manh00d  shouU 
Vis  ideal  ot  nuie  or  th> 


- . bp  tWht,  a wanton,  or  th 

S3  sr  fwssart^-SE 


fragrant  stateliness  found  m 
thcdrals  of  Europe.  . tbe  entire 

Mr.  Schmuller  pMe  . and  Mr. 

work  with  cons"1f't1ance  was  indeed 
Mengelberg  s assistance^^  program 


Mr. 


? i 


uaB“t  we  are  justified  by  Boito  and 
Verdi  fn  thinking  even  the  operatic 
Othello  something  mnMcal 


assistance 

‘‘distinguished,”  as  the 
Schmuller  showed  h'l"selrfday’s  recital 

of  the  first  rank.  Yesterday 

not  only  uco^rsm^aving,  but  afforded  j 
sion  left^  by  ^ romnleter  revelations 
opportunities  for  co  P Men- 

and  appreciation  of  his  art.  ■ 
rlplssohn’s  oncerto  he  aisj>  y 


Massenent’s  “ManonM  was  heard  by  a 4 
good  sized  audience  last  evening’  at  the  | 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  when  the  Chi-  j 
cago  Opera  Company  presented  the  work 
as  the  second  attraction  of  its  second 
week  In  New  York.  The  opera,  con- 
ducted by  Georgio  Polaeco  at  his  debut 
on  November  11,  1912,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan was  led  by  him  last  evening,  this 
being  his  first  appearance  with  the  com- 
pany. 

The  principal  singers  in  the  cast  were 
Miss  Gall  as  ilanon,  Mr.  Muratore  as 
Chevalier  des  Grie-itx,  Mr.  Dufranne  as 
Lescaut  and  Messrs.  Cotreull,  Defrere 
and  Paillard  in  other  parts.  Serge 
Oukrainsky  and  the  corps  de  ballet  gave 
incidental  dances. 


‘ LOHENGRIN ’ IN  1] 


?ne  hor»e°: tohanl  founding  musical  th"afdM  not  lose  itssuav- 


if 


"‘eMure  "and  conventional  operatic  ex- 

session.  Mr.  Marshall,  though  he  cx- 
* Whited  a most  extraordinary  voice  and 

capacity  for  sonorous  utterance,  dm 
capacity  .ve  way  0f 


ity  m the  “t  . ,ame  com- 

In  Re-geminSuren  sonata  in  A major, 
poser’s  miniature  = . -pschai- 

Op.  4k2,f°| grenade  Melancholique,  the 
kowsky  s Serena“,?  t be  admired, 
violinist  ^ash^°^  arrangements  of : 
m his  ow  E flat  major 


Bf  i s^-sr^  sas 

mmm 


oar  ana  tius***®*  • * ^ ,, 

^ice  like  it;  we  cannot  well  imagine  a i brj]iiance,  intellec 
•aried  use  for  it  in  the  current  oper-  happily  combined, 
if.  i.»st.  not  as  he  treated  it,  Lr  Schmuller  v 


vvnose  i-  „ «rp 

intellect  and  emotion  are 


Itfc  list,  at3  lea»tj»ot  as  he  treated  it 

last” night,  but  if  it  cou‘f b®  f S 
into  artistic  traces  we  do  not  know 
who  would  be  his  fellow  in  some  of  the 
traeie  French  and  German  roles.  It  is 
rarf  material  and  should  be  polished 
and  kept  for  high  artistic  use, 

A generally  hard  and  unyielding  per- 
formance was  that  of  Miss  Raisa  as 
' Oesdemona,  its  merits  and  defects, 
sometimes  quickly  altemating  being 
I those  to  which  she  has  accustomed  us 
in  other  representations.  Miss  ClaeA- 
Isens’s  Emilia  was  complementary  to  the 
1 other  impersonations,  which  do  not  cal 
for  special  mention,  though  they  may 
all  be  remembered  m a commendation 
of  the  performance  for  uniform  teebni 
.•al  merit,  if  that  can  exist  without  at 
east  a modicum  of  poetic  nuance.  Mr. 
Cimlni  wa3  the  conductor. 


Mr‘.‘ Schmuller  was  f«tu^G 

ing  the  ^00peX  Bos  for  the  accom- 

fingered  Coenra  kg  foliowing  Ho- 

parumen  s o i Qnee  tberc  was 

catelli  s sonata.  orchestra  in 

of  Mr‘  Th i's 6 th r i ce^  g ff ted”  'pianist, 

services  °f  thm  t emplate  playing 

aT  future  recitals  would  ob-^ 


viate  the  us,u?llytb™  average  ^ playing  o' 
transcription  of  an 


or- 


chestral  score.^^^  wbich  included  seV 

eral  ot  .v^-  Schmuner  s^pee  , . 

his  own  and  other  fiel 


Directs  the  National  Symphony  in 

Richard  Strauss's  “A  Hero  s Life.  , r*w®t  approval,  gave  a 

Willem  Mengelberg  at  b^t  ^hing^'  a t b XoUan^Hafi0  ‘m? 

Of  the  National  Symphony  « evening  at  oven’s  sonata. 


MENGELBERG  GETS  OVATlUN. 


aMoert  ol  tte  N.Uonal  S^ra.hony 

Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall,  to  be  re- 
peated there  this  afternoon,  recalled  an 
incident  of  the  Dutch  conductor  s former 
St  as  guest  of  the  PUUharmon  c m 
yyof,  when  he  brought  as  his  bottle- 
horse  Richard  Strauss’s  tone  poem  A, 
Hero’s  Life,’’  once  produced  heie  by  the 

National  men  had  played  the  work 
oely  a few  weeks  ago  under  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  before  Mr.  Mengelberg  s arrival 
Has  sLon.  They  gave  hist  night  ajm 
Beethoven's  “Leonore  overture.  No. 

V Monsign;,’’ s chaconne  and  risaudon 
’’  and  Debussy’s  Atter- 

^“'ueSrs,  to  whom  Strauss’s! 

occasions  hitherto.  ^ w.>th  qrm«li 

a two-hour  program  he  .raised  both  arms  | 

IlsS^rt^sSfSf 

-ho  audience  voiced  its  approval  of  the 
Gening  There  followed  ten  minutes 
applause  in  a demoiistration  unusual  at 

««  x vigi.  I 

’ and  twice  called  all  Ws  hundred  to  stand 

i ‘‘‘to  the' "Faun”  of  Debussy  some  of 
the  ftolo  -woodwinds  were  n.ot 
fully  modulated  and -the  (leairtd  autun) 

A'  tints  not  so  mellow.  Mon..l,ny  a 

■ -dances,  among  the  othlr  lesser  pieces, 

, ga.vn  pleasure  in  a.  charming  arrang 
■Li  rnent  by  (Jevuxrt.  The  immortal  Sophie  j 
1 Amould,  so  said  Mr.  Gilman’s  program 
jotg^badplaye^\h^8hephenlesst2j 


ecltal  neime  ~ Vpoitan  Hall.  rvir. 

susrsst-a  e 

hiding  his  own . a ..  scherzo 

Theme  and  yariauono,  (,  COT1. 

^ J * ft/  . 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOI’ 

;,hl.  by  members  ol  we 


OllttllCK  * l ...  . . 

Tho  officers  of  the  future  society  will 
be:  President  Henry  E.  Cooper: 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Clarence  H. 
Mackay;  Vice  Presidents,  Arthur  Cur- 
tiss James  and  Otto  H.  Kahn ; Treas- 
urer, Charles  Triller : Honorary  Secre- 
tary. Alvin  VV . Krch,  a.nd  Executive 
Secretary,  Felix  F.  Leifels. 

It  was  at  the  National  Symphony’s  re- 
peated concert  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall  that  the  news  of  the  of- 
ficial marger  with  the  Philharmonic 
became  known  to  the  musicians  and 
concertguers  generally.  There  was 
much  discussion  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
players  when  the  work  now  done  by  Sum 
men  employed  in  both  bands  is  pier- 
formed  by  a single  orchestra  of  100  next 
year. 

“ The  conductors."  declared  Mr. 
Mackay  In  his  announcement,  "will  lie 
Josef  Stransky.  with  the  eminent  Dutch 
leader,  Willem  Mengelberg,  as  guest 
conductor,  and  it  is  planned  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  concerts  will  be  under 
the  baton  of  Artur  Bodanzky. 

“The  organization  will  ‘carry  on’  as 
tho  Philharmonic  Society.  This  would 
deem  particularly  appropriate,  as  nexi 
year  marks  the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
the  society. 

‘•With  the  controlling  interests  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  added  to 
the  new  board,  a still  greater  field  will 
be  offered  for  the  development  of  music 
in  New  York,  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that,  with  this  co-operation,  it  may  be 
found  practicable  to  arrange  a great 
music  festival  in  the  Spring  of  each 
year. 

“ In  addition,  the  Directors  have  In  ) 
mind  the  giving  of  concerts  not  only  m 
auch  prominent  auditoriums  as  Car- 
negie Hall  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  j 
House,  but  in  the  leading  educational  | 
centres  of  the  city,  such  as  Columbia 
University  and  the  Stadium  of  the  Co,- I) 
lego  of  Hie  City  of  New  York. 

A The  Philharmonic  will  take  its  place  | 
as  :'i  permanent  and  constructive  cul-  ; 
lural  force  alongside  such  institutions  | 
as  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the  Public  1 
Library,  the 'Metropolitan  Museum  and  | 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History." 

Mr  Mackay  referred  earlier  to  the  fact 
that  " in  the  present  season  of  19.> 
days"  local  and  visiting  orchestras 
were  giving  a grand  total  or  185  concerts, 

" or  practically  one  concert  for  every 
day  in  the  week,  including  Sunday.  ; 
On  this  point  he  declared  that  " quality,  I 
and  not  quantity,  is  demanded  at  the  | 
present  day.”  . , i 

Mr.  Cooper  of  the  Philharmonic,  in  a 
briefer  statement,  confirmed  the  Na-  ] 
tional  Svmohony  President’s  views,  say-  . 
ing  that  the  city’s  many  orchestras  ami 
excessive  number  of  concerts,  often  over- 
lapping  each  other,  have  made  for  a dis-  j 
aipetion  of  energy  and  a needless  ex- 
penditure of  money  required  to  meet  the 
combined  deficits.  The!  present  recon- 
struction, he  said.  ’’  opens  enormous 
possibilities  for  the  further  development 
of  America’s  oldest  musical  organiza- 

“ The  illustrious  name  of  Willem  Men- 
gclberg,”  said  Mr.  Cooper  also.  " will 
add  new  circles  to  the  Philharmonic 
patrons  who  so  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported its  conductor,  Josef  Stransky. 

” We  will  be  very  happy  to  welcome 
on  our  reconstructed  board  such  public- 
spirited  citizens  as  Mr.  .Mackay,  Mr. 
Otto  H.  Kahn  and  Mr.  Alvin  W.  Krech. 
the  Philharmonic’s  President  concluded. 


Wagner’s  “Lohengrin”  was  restored  to 
the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  The  opera  was  given  | 
in  English,  as  the  other  revived  Wagner 
dramas  hava  been.  1U  bad  its  last 
previous  performance  on  February  17, 
1917,  when  Mine.  Gadslti  and  Mr.  Urlus 
were  the  protagonists,  and  the  original 
text  of  the  composer  was  heard.  The 
preparations  for  last  evening’s  revival 
were  long  and  earnest  and  not  only  was 
the  opera  garbed  In  new  scenic  attire, 
but  the  score  was  restudied. 

The  results  might  easily  be  made  the 
theme  of  a long  discussion,  but  for  the 
moment  a brief  summary  of  the  most 
salient  facts  must  suffice.  The  sta„e 
of  the  Mctropol'tan  is  now  the  home  of 
spectacular  splendors  and  ‘Lohengrin  l 
lends  Itself  readily  to  tire  moat  ambitious  - 
designs  of  scene  painter,  costumer  and 
stage  manager.  The  new  scenery  is  th- 
best  the  work  has  ever  had  here.  j 

The  court  of  the  castle  in  the  second 
act  is  especially  well  planned.  It  pre- 
sents aq  appearance  of  mediaeval  solidity 
and  of  ample  spaces.  So,  too,  the  bndal 
chamber  haS  an  atmosphere  of  Its  own 
Indeed  the  entire  pictorial  Investiture  of 
the  opera  interests  the  eye  ana  gives  | 
Illusion  to  the  action.  The  costumes  are 
rich  and  varied  and  in  no  other  opera: 
has  Mr-  Gatti-Cxsazza  offered  to  his  sub- 
scribers a more  brilliant  and  luxudiousj 
pageant  than  the  bridal  procession  of, 

the  second  act.  J 

Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  conducts  tna 
opera,  has  put  much  hard  work  into  thej 
preparation  of  the  music.  Among  other 
things  he  has  restored  an  ensemble  long 
omitted  from  the  second  act  This  enn 
eemble  Is  musically  important  and  is 
one  of  Wagner’s  most  masterly  piece# 
of  choral  writing,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  most  operagoers  will  feel  that  the 
act  Is  now  too  long.  It  would  not  be, 
astonishing  to  find  the  cut  remade 

Otherwise  the  musical  beauties  of  ‘Lo- 
hengrin” are  disclosed  with  skill.  PeT' 
haps  there  will  be  questions  raised  a# 
. v ...  -r,  -Pnr  throughout, 
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Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  Gives  “Poem 
Divine”  by  Late  Alex.  Scriabine. 

The  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted for  two  seasons  by  Ossip  Gabri- 
lowltsch.  made  its  second  appearance  of 
the  present  season  in  New  York  at  a 
“return”  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night,  arranged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smith  College  Club  for  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  women’s  college  at 
Northampton,  Mass.  It  was  said  that 
the  receipts  of  the  concert  were  about  i 
fflO.OOO. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch.  who  had  originally  : 
announced  the  “Scotch”  symphony  of  , 
Mendelssohn,  gave  instead_  last  evening ! 
the  ’’  Poem  Divine,”  by  the  late  Alex-  | 
i^uler  Scriabine,  who  lived  for  a time  in 
this  city  when  his  compatriot,  Wassily  j 
Safonoff,  was  conductor  of  the  Phil-  \ 


haps  ttiero  wm  

to  some  of  the  tempi,  for  throughout 
Europe  in  recent  years  the  tendency  has, 
been  to  proved  with  ponderous  delib- 
eration, and  the  influence  of  the  custom 
has  nat  yet  disappeared  from  local  per- 1 
formances  of  German  operas.  But  con- 
sidering the  relentless  use  of  common 
time  tn  “Lohengrin,”  Mr.  Bodanzky  has 
succeeded  well  in  procuring  the  fffect 
of  great  variety  of  movement  in  this  re- 
markable  score. 

Furthermore,  the  musical  Performance 
was  notable  in  its  wealth  of  detail,  the 
excellent  treatment  of  accent  tho  care- 
fulness of  the  phrasing  and  the  beauti- 
ful elasticity  and  tonal  quality  of 
orchestra.  The  chorus,  as  well  as  the 
orchestra,  discharged  its  duties  super- 
latively well  and  the  ensembles  were 

adTheaprtnc!pals  were : Mme.  Easton  as 

Elsa,  Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Or^,  Mr. 
Sembach  as  Lohengrin,  Mr.  Whitehlll  as 
Tdmnwtd,  Mr.  Blass  as  the 
Mr.  Leonhardt  as  the  Herald.  All  these 
artists  won  new  laurels,  and  it  woul 
be  easy  to  descant  at  length  upon  their 
excellences.  A Lohengrin  with  a voice 
and  appearance,  an  Elsa  with  supreme  | 
art  and  lovely  tone,  a Telramund  oi ! sta- 
istr  power  and  vocal  vigor  and  an  Ortrud  ! 
of  equally  valuable  merit  were  well; 
.-  worthy  of  prolonged  cadences  of  Praise. 

I But  the  passing  mention  must  be  all  this 

j m Above  all,  praise  is  due  Mr  G»«H 
1 Casazza,  and  for  him  there  will  sure  > 
be  much  honor,  because  hts  product. on 
of  "Lohengrin”  last  night  was  one  of, 
the  greatest  achievements  of  his 
istration.  Artistically  he  has  glven  us 
nothing  better,  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  a word  of  remembrance  for  °ne  Rich 
ard  Wagner,  who  made  the  triumph  pos 
elble. 


phony;. 


Hannonic. 

The  Detroit  players  began  the  evening  j 
With  L'  etliovon’s  "Leonore''  overture  i 


By  Richard  Aldrich  |*^j  By  H*  E.  Krehbiel 

1 1JU--H  ' u iT  /mill  ii i ft  i fi^T±rJ**T*,‘**  * 

That  an  opera  may  benefit  from  a 
Irest  was  made  apparent  when  “'Lohen- 
grin” was  performed  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  night  after  its 
j score  had  been  left  on  the  shelf  for 
ifour  years.  After  a performance  in 
February,  1917,  it  went  the  way  of  the 
other  German  operas  in  the  Metropoli- 
j tan’s  list.  That  a revival  which  in- 
volved the  use  of  the  vernacular  in- 
stead of  the  opera’s  original  tongue 
might  also  work  for  artistic  good  was 
likewise  obvious. 

j , The  use  of  an  English  text  made  it 
necessary  to  change  the  old  cast  and 

found  it  advisable  to  provide  the  woik 
with  new  scenery  and  costumes,  and  a 
resourceful  stage  manager  was  per 


Xvobenjrrin  lit  thw  Metropolitan. 

2HEXGKIX,  lyric  dm  ilia  in  three  acts  arid 
lour  scents,  English  translation  by  H. 

uml  V.  Colder.  edited  a-nd  revised  by 
Sigmund  Spaoth  and  Cecil  Cowdray;  boolc 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  At  tne 
Metropolitan  Ojptfva  House. 
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light  I’a^es — Cecil  Arden,  Sue  Hpfcmrd, 
Frances  Ingram.  Edna  Kellogg,  Elvira 

Leveroni.  Mary  Melhsh,  Alice  Ml  Ha  in  and 
Marion  Telva.  _ , , 

.oniluctor ..... .Arthur  Hodanzky 


vus  restored  to  the  repertory  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening,  i] 
hen  LohengTin  was  performed  there  in  i 
in  English  translation— the  first  Eng-  j 
ish  version  of  the  work  ever  heard  j 
.here,  a.nd  the  first  performance  of  the 
music  drama  I since  the  war  stopped  I 
German  opera  (in  this  country.  It  was 
more— it  was  ojie  of  the  finest  perform- 
.nces  The  work  has  Iiad  for  a long  time 
the  Metropolitan,  and  one  of  the  most 
rtistic  productions  made  by  the  present 
nanagement. 

The  excellence  of  the  performance  lay 
ot  only  in  the  excellence  with  .which 
he  leading  parts  were  filled,  but  quite 
3 much  in  the  spirit  that  animated  It, 
he  atmosphere  that  surrounded  it,  the  1 
Iramatic  accent  and  propulsion  with 
rhich  it  was  carried  through.  For  this 

lr.  Bodanzky’s  vigilant  and  animating 
land  in  directing  it  was  ch’iefly  respon- 
ible. 

The  cast  Included  many  who  have  ap- 
>eared  in  the  opera  in  the  days  of  Ger- 
nan  performances;  but  the  part  of  Elsa 
vas  taken  for  the  first  time  here  by 
Miss  Florence  Easton,  though  it  was 
y no  means  her  first  appearance  in  it, 
ther  in  Gorman  or  in  English.  In  the 
rradually  expanding  opportunities  that 
lave  been  vouchsafed  her  of  late  at  the 
Metropolitan,  Miss  Easton  has  given 
nore  and  more  convincing  proof  of  her 
billtles,  of  her  high  capacities  as  an 
irtlst,  cif  her  vocal  power  and  her  ver- 
mtility  as  an  actress.  Her  Elsa  was 
in  impersonation  of  great  beauty,  of 
noetic  Insight,  presented  with  artistic 
ikill ; her  singing  was  of  equal  beauty 
md  skill.  It  Is  in  fact  a notable  addi- 
ion  to  the  long  roll  of  Elsas  that  are 
-emembered  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Mr.  Sembach’s  Lohengrin  has  its  roots 
In  the  pre-war  history  of  the  opera 
house ; but  he  seemed  to  have  reached 
a higher  artistic  stature  in  it  Uian  has 
before  been  evident.  Mr.  Whitehill’s 
Teh  am  und  was  finely  conceived,  robust- 
ly melodramatic  and  with  the  note  ex- 
torting sympathy  that  underlies  the  na- 
ture of  the  character ; and  his  singing 
in  voice  and  expression  was  on  a par 
with  the  dramatic  quality.  So,  too, 
Mme.  Matzenauer's  Impersonation  of 
Artrud  had  the  boding  suggestion  of 
wickedness,  of  malignancy  and  the  dark- 
ling splendor  of  voice  that  carries  it  out. 
Mr.  Blass  was  of  excellent  quality  as 
the  King;  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
all  whom  it  concerned  should  not  have 
heard  Mr.  Leonhardt's  summons,  as  the  ; 
herald,  to  come  and  fight  for  Elsa  of! 
Brabant. 

Fow  performances  that  have  been  giv-  ; 

3 In  English  have  so  successfully  ' 
achieved  the  purpose  of  the  use  of  Eng-  i 
lish— the  understanding  the  the  text.  No 
new  translation  has  been  made;  the  ver-  j 
eion  usee]  was  that  of  II.  and  F Corden,  ! 
with’  revisions  and  improvements  by 
Sigmund  Spaeth  and  Miss  Cecil  Cow- 
drey, who  fulfilled  a similar  office  in 
the  preparation  of  the  text  of  " Tristan 
and  Isolde.”  The  lines  given  to  Usa, 
however,  wore  delivered  in  the  transla- 
tion made  by  Macfarren,  which  Miss 
Easton  had  learned  in  other  days,  and 
she  did  not  venture  to  risk  imposing  a 
new  version  on  her  memory. 

As  the  text  actually  used  is  not  pub- 
lished, it  is  not  easy  to  judge  of  the 
talue  of  it  as  an  interpretation  of  Wag- 
ner’s poem,  but  there  was  little  fault 
to  find  with  it,  apparently.  That  poem 
puts  fa-  fewer  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a conscientious  translator  aiming  for 
it  suits  of  poetic  quality  in  English  than-i 
do  most  of  the  later  music  dramas. 

Tli ere  was  a glimpse,  and  more  than 
a glimpse,  in  this  performance,  of  what.  ] 
opera  in  English  ” may  be  made  to 
mean.  It  is  a Commonplace  that  the 
comprehension  of  English  text  in  opera 

ls,  as  the  mathematicians  say.  a func- 
tion of  several  variables.  Not  only  Is 
the  diction  of  the  singers  concerned,  but 
also  Uie  depth  and  quality  of  the  or- 
chestration supporting,  or.  at  worst, 
covering  them.  Miss  Easton  and  Mr. 
Sembaeh  were  the  ones  best  understood 
last  night:  and-  this  was  due  not  only  to 
the  skill  and  care  of  their  enunciation, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  In  many  pas- 
sages. as  in  long  stretches  of  the  first 
act,  they  sing  against  a.  light  orchestra. 
Mr.  Blass  contributed  something  to  the 
intelligibility  of  the  scene  on  the  Scheldt. 
Mr.  Whiteliill.  who  has  been  one  of  the 
best  of  the  singers  of  English,  was  less 
dear:  and  Mme.  Mntzcnauer  still  less. 
On  the  whole,  however,  those  who 
listened  attentively  lo  this  performance 
mav  have  lea'nrd  some  things  they 
never  gathered  from  the  stage  in 
” T.ohengrin  ” before. 

There  is  a completely  new  setting  foi> 
the  opera,  and  all  the  scenes  are  beau- 
tifully designed  and  painted. 

; The  playing  of  the  orchestra  was  on  a 
i high  order  of  excellence.  The  chorus 
did  not  wholly  succeed  in  keeping  to  the 
pitch  in  the  first  act,  but  was  other- 
|wlse  excellent  in  its  performance.  There 
j was  evidence,  of  skilful  stage  manage- 
ment, attributable  to  Mr.  Thawman. 


itted  to  stir  the  old  pool  and  refresh 
its  waters,  which  had  long  ago  become 
stagnant  and  almost  noisome. 

Appears  in  New  Dress 
In  short,  the  “Lohengrin”  of  last 1 
night  presented  itself  with  a well 
washed  and  shining  face  and  proved  to 
be  a refreshing  and  exhilarating  enter- 
tainment. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
“Lohengrin”  with  a text  foreign  to  the 
original.  The  opera  was  long  known  to 
New  Yorkers  in  an  Italian  version  be- 
fore it  became  familiar  in  German, 
though  it  was  first  heard  in  the  orig- 
inal tongue  in  a theater  .n  the  Bowery 
at  a time  so  remote  that  only  long 
memories  can  recall  it. 

As  for  English  performances,  they 
have  been  many  and  some  of  them 
have  been  notably  excellent.  We  can- 
not  recall  any  that  was  so  admirable 
in  all  its  elements  as  that  of  la3t 
night.  Singers  with  richer  vocal  en- 
dowment than  some  of  those  heard  on 
this  occasion  have  sung  its  music,  but 
we  doubt  whether  they  were  so  com- 
pletely imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  and  we  question  whether  there 
ever*  was  a better  ensemble,  a more  fit- 
ting set  of  pictures,  a more  eloquent 
performance  of  the  orchestral  part, 
j There  have  been  more  gallant  and 
heroic  figures  than  that  presented  ly 
Mr.  Sembaeh  (as  Lohengrin)  and  more 
sonorous  and  rotund  voices  have  been 
| heard  in  the  music  of  King  Henry  than 
Mi.  Robert  Blass’s.  But  we  do  not  re- 
member a finer  vocai  and  dramatic  im- 
ipersonation  of  the  character  of  Telra- 
Imvnd  than  that  presented  by  Mr. 
IWhitehill,  nor  a more  exquisite  em- 
bodiment of  the  pure  spirit  of  Elsa 
khan  that  of  Miss  Easton— virginal  in 
voice,  soulful  in  expression,  graceful 
in  pose  and  action  and  in  all  things 
fin  keeping  with  the  poet-composer  s 
Conception  of  the  humanized  Psyche- 
Character.  , , , ! 

1 As  for  Mme.  Matzenauev  s Ort.rud,  j 
hat  is  a familiar  thing  and  as  strong,  i 
beautiful  and  convincing  as  it  is  fa-  I 
/miliar.  Remains  only  for  mention, 
Jwhich  must  be  commendatory,  Mr.  ; 
Leonhardt’s  Herald  and  deserving  of 
inclusion  (as  real  principals  in  the  per- 
il formance)  the  chorus,  orchestra,  Mr. 
j Bodanzky,  Mr.  Urban, _ who  has  put  the  , 
play  into  an  imposing  setting;  ^ Mr. 

[ Setti,  the  chorus  master,  and  Mrs.  Thur- 
j man,  the  stage  manager.  And  first  of  ! 

! these  in  deserving  is  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

Mackay  Explains  Plans 

Mr.  Mackay,  who  is  also  one  of  the 
executive  directors  of  the  Metropol.- 
tan  Opera  Company,  said:  

“The  arrangement  between  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  interests  identi- 
fied with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  marks  an  important  step  in 
the  development  of  symphonic  music 
in  this  country.  A careful  survey  of 
this  vTanch  of  music  in  New  York  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  few  seasons  there  have  been 
too  many  orchestral  concerts,  with  a 
consequent  failure  to  secure  the  re- 
sults that  should  be  obtained  artisti- 
cally and  economically. 

“To  demonstrate  this  fact  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  that  in  the 
present  season  of  195  days,  the  three 
New  York  orchestras,  namely,  the  Na- 
tional, the  Philharmonic,  and  the  New 
York,  have  engagements  in  New  York 
amounting  to  167  performances.  In 
addition,  the  visiting  orchestras  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  Symphonies 
have  approximately  eighteen  engage- 
ments in  New  York,  which  makes  a 
grand  total  of  185,  or  practically  one 
concert  for  every  day  in  the  week,  in- 
cluding Sunday.  Then  we  have  had 
this  season  the  visit  of  the  La  Scala 
Orchestra,  besides  visits  from  the 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
orchestras.  No  matter  how  respon- 
sive the  New  York  public  may  he  to 
symphonic  music — and  they  are  re- 
sponsive to  an  overwhelming  degree— 
it  needs  no  particular  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  perceive  from  the  list  of 
engagements  outlined  above  that  they 
are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pub- 
lic to  absorb,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
situation  .calls  for  some  eliminations. 
Quality  and  not  quantity  is  demanded 
in  the  present  day. 

, Stransky  To  Be  Conductor 

“Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the 
principal  interests  representing  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  have  decided  to 
join  forces  under  one  board,  with  such 
representation  from  each  as  will  form 


a compact,  harmonious  and  efficient 
organization,  having  but  one  aim,  . 
namely,  to  present  the  best  music 
under  the  greatest  leaders,  to  all 
classes  of  the  public,  so'  that  the  so- 
ciety will  become  virtually  a public 
institution.  The  conductor  will  be 
Josef  Stransky,  with  the  eminent 
, Dutch  leader,  Willem  Mengelberg,  as 
guest,  conductor,  and  it  is  planned  that 
a certain  number  of  concerts  will  be 
under  the  baton  of  Artur*  Bodanzky. 
The  organization  will  carry  on  as  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  this  should  be  so, 
by  reason  of  its  traditional  position 
and  fine  record  of  service  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  New  York  public.  This 
would  seem  particularly  appropriate 
as  next  year  marks  the  eightieth  an- 
niversary of  the  society. 

“With  the  controlling  interests  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  added  to 
the  new  board  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  a still  greater  field  will  be 
offered  for  the  development  of  music 
in  New  York,  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  with  this  cooperation  it  may  be 
found  practicable  to  arrange  a great 
music  festival  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.  In  addition,  the  directors  have 
in  mind  the  giving  of  concerts  not 
only  in  such  prominent  auditoriums  as 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  but  in  the  leading  educa- 
tional centers  of  the  city,  such  as 
Columbia,  the  stadium  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  in  other 
public  centers  of  the  city. 

“In  other  words,  the  scope  of  the 
greater  Philharmonic  Society  is  to  be 
so  broad  as  to  make  it  a real,  vital 
and  integral  part  of  artistic  and  educa- 
tional New  York,  so  that  it  will  take  its 
i place  as  a permanent  and  constructive 
A cultural  force  alongside  such  institu- 
tions as  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  the 
Public  Library,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
(History.” 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— ‘ ’Thais”  (in  ! 
French),, by  members  of  the  Chicago  Opera, 
Company.  . 

The  Cast. 

Thai*  Mary  Garden  1 

Xic  ae.  ‘ Albert  Palllard 

A tharael  Hector  Dufrtnoe 

Palomon  Constantin  Nicolay  | 

\K-rtale  Margery  Maxwell  i 

(tbvie -rany?* 

A Slave  of  Xielas B.  fiandesroan  | 

Conductor  Giorgio  Polanco.  I 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  re- 
turned to  New  York  yesterday  and  gave 
Us  first  concert  in  the  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Monteux’s  program 
included  Beethoven's  first  symphony, 
C£sar  Franck’s  symphonic  poem  for 
orchestra  and  piano,  “ Lcs  Djlnns,” 
Debussy's  three  symphonic  sketches 
“ La  Mer  ” and  Liszt's  symphonic  poem 
" Tasso.” 

The  symphony  wa3  charmingly  played, 
crispy  and  with  fine  tone  and  shading  ' 
60  played  it  still  gives  pleasure  in  the 
hearing,  without  the  necessity  of  decid- 
ing whether  it  Is  “ true  Beethoven  ” : 
■whether  it  is  original ; liow  far  it  Is  de- 
rived from  Haydn  and  Mozart;  whether 
liking  It  necessarily  goes  beyond  the 
music  Itself  and  Involves,  in  the  phase 
of  Mr.  Hale’s  program  note,  belief  in 
“ the  plenary  Inspiration  of  a great 
composer.” 

Cdsar  Franck's  symphonic  poem  is  not 
among  the  most  frequently  played  of 
his  works.  For  one  thing,  it  requires 
some  self-abnegation  cp  the  part  of  the 
pianist,  who  hijs  a short  ’out  difficult 
piece  to  play  and  but  little  opportunity  to 
shine  as  a soloist  ; for  the  piano,  while 
more  than  an  orchestral  instrument,  has 
hardly  an  independent  part.  For  an£ 
other,  the  work  seems  somewhat  t<  illa- 
tive— more  an  experiment  in  color.  In- 
strumental and  harmonic,  than  the  de- 
velopment of  strongly  individual  mu- 
1 slcal  Ideas.  As  such  it.  lias  a rich  and 
i delicate  beauty,  and  its  performance 
gave  enjoyment.  Mr.  Schmitz's  playing 
| of  the  piano  part ‘was  brilliant  and 
graceful. 

There  never  was  so  deep  an  Impres- 
sion made  by  Debussy's  sketches  of  ■ 
the  sea  as  by  some  of  his  other  compo- 
sitions for  orchestra.  Now  that  the 
method  of  expression  is  no  longer  new. 
the  music  seems  to  have  shrunk  in  sig- 
nificance. How  far  inferior  it  is,  for 
j Instance,  in  value  to  the  prelude  of 
” The  Afternoon  of  a Faun!  ” This 
I music  summons  up  little  of  the  sea. 
Its  substance  seems  to  lay  thin,  its  or- 
chestral color  patchy.  A few  passages 
delight  with  their  tonorlties,  still  fresh, 
but  the  composer's  success  seems  to 
have  been  Intermittent. 

THREE  OPERAS  IN  A DAY. 


I Mary  Garden  in  “Thais, ” Mme.  Far-  | 
far  in  “Louise”;  “Love  of  3 Kings.”  ! 

There  was  a large  audience  at  the  | 
I Manhattan  last  evening  when  Mary! 
Garden  in  Massenet’s  " Thais  " returned  . 
to  the  rOle  of  her  New  York  d4but, 
made  on  this  stage  in  Hammerstein’s  ' 
second  opera  season,  Nov.  24,  1907.  The 
house  of  Oscar  had  seen  twenty  repeti- 
tions in  all,  followed  by  three  In  later 


(years  when  Mbs  Garden  and  her  asso- 
ciates were  guests  at  the  Metropolitan, 
arid  five  times  sir-*  .*  me  Jf.icago 
: com  party'  • at  the  Lexington.  Last 

t#  disclosure  of  the  Alexandrian 
courtesan,  the  twenty-ninth  ’Thais''! 
by  one  artist  In  fourteen  years,  was  j 
thus  a familiar  and,  to  Its  special  audi- 
ence, an  agreeable  occasion  of  personal 
rather  than  critical  remark. 

Mr.  Dufranne  as  tii  - monk.  .'  >ael— 
the  Paphnuce  of  Anti  ton  Fran  .*  more 
colorful  story— was  al  o warmly  greeted, 
an  admirable  foil  as  r..-  one  nobie-  figure 
In  the  earlier  and  gayer  scenes,  and 
long  since  approvi -1  us  successor  lo  the 
accomplished  it- tiaud.  Mr.  Ballard 
sang  Midas,  Mr  t otrenil  the  chief  of 
the  Cenoblte  monks,  Aline.  Claesscns  the 
mother  superior  of  the  Albine  Sinters 
and  the  Misses  Falco  and  Maxwell,  w-ltli 
Mr.  Landesman,  .-laves  of  the  Egyptian 
revels.  Mr.  Polaceo  conducted. 

At  the  Metropolitan  yesterday's  pair 
of  sold-out  repetitions  -n.'luded  a mati- 
nee, "Louise.  ' with  Miss  Farrar,  and 
In  the  evening  ” L'Amore  del  Tre  He,” 
with  Bori  as  Flora,  once  her  original 
creation  here.  The  coincidence  was  re- 
marked of  tv/o  riles  by  Broadway's  top 
favorites,  so  closely  identified  first  and 
last  with  the  Manhattan  directrix  who 
herself  completed  a : ' three-opera  day 
Harrold,  Mme.  Herat  and,  for  the  first 
time,  Rothier  as  the  Father,  assistted  in 
” Louise,”  led  by  Albert  Wolff.  Moran- 
zonl  conducted  Montemezzl's  work  and 
Gigli,  Danlse  and  Didur  sang  again  the 
“ Three  Kings.” 
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Nelson  Illingworth  Reappears.  j 

Nelson  Illingworth,  an  Australian  who  | 
as  song  interpreter  more  than  singer 
has  attracted  attention  of  musicians,  : 
reappeared  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall,  I 
his  efforts  again  ably  seconded  by  Coen-  | 
raad  Bos  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Illing-  I 
worth’s  third  program  here.  Introduced  | 
by  Loewe’s  ” Archibald  Douglas.” 

brought  a welcome  hearing,  after  some 
years’  silence,  of  Schubert's  ” Winter 
Journey.”  a cycle  of  two  dozen  word 
lyrics  from  the  poet  Mueller.  The 
translations  used  by  the  baritone,  with 
modifications  of  his  own,  were  those 
of  the  locally  published  “ Musicians’ 
Library.” 

Mme.Samaroff  In  Beethoven  Sonatas 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff,  who.  with  her 
husband,  Mr.  Stokowski  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  opened  here  recently  U 
a series  of  eight  afternoons  of  all  Bee-  1 
thoven's  thirty-two  pianoforte  sonatas, 
appeared  yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall  in 
her  second  program,  five  works,  each 
played  without  pause  and  without  pre- 
liminary lecture.  A musical  audience 
followed  with  interest  the  five  sonatas, 
three  from  Opus  10,  Nos.  1,  2 and  3. 
with  Opus  14,  No.  2.  in  G major,  and 
finally  Opus  13,  in  C minor,  the  “ Pa- 
thdtique.” 

Vincenzo  Gailiieo,  father  of  the  astron- 
omer, departed  into  rest  in  1591,  yet  a 
piece  of  his  music  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  at  a Symphony  So- 
ciety concert  in  Carnegie  Hail  yesterday 
afternoon.  Waiter  Damrosch’s  historical 
cycle  had  arrived  at  Italy,  and  since 
Ottorino  Respighi,  the  young  Italian 
master  of  to-day,  had  been  unearthing 
the  buried  treasures  of  his  country’s  in- 
strumental music  and  arranging  them 
for  modern  orchestra,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Damroseh  elected  to  present 
this  specimen  of  the  melody  of  one  of 
the  fathers  of  opera. 

There  were  also  a balletto  of  Molinaro 
and  Rossini’s  "William  Tell”  overture 
(not  very  well  played)  to  illustrate  the 
ways  of  the  older  Italian  composers. 
More  modern  was  Sinigaalia's  ”Le  Ea- 
ruffe  Chiozotte”  overture,  while  of  the 
very  vital  present  were  Respighi’s  beau- 
tiful “Fontane  di  Roma,”  Casella’s  “Ve- 
netian Convent”  and  De  Sabata’s  “Ju- 
ventus.”  The  vocai  obligato  in  the  Ca- 
sella  number  was  creditably  sung  by 
Miss  Henrietta  Conrad.  The  work  it- 
self. has  charm  and  humor,  especially  in 
the  dance  of  children  and  the  dance  of 
old  ladies. 

They  write  well,  these  contempora- 
neous young  Italians,  with  imagination, 
with  sentiment  and  with  firm  technical 
command  of  modern  orchestral  methods. 
Their  work  shows  artistic  sincerity  and 
a determination  to  leave  behind  them 
the  threadbare  commonplaces  of  Italian 
music.  They  are  distinctly  Italian  them- 
selves, but  their  art  has  the  intellectual 
elegance  and  the  aristocracy  of  Italy's  ' 
eider  days  before  the  facile  manufacture 
of  operas  on  the  Neapolitan  model  had 
made  the  music  of  Italy  a feeble  echo 
of  itself. 

The  concert  of  yesterday  was  heard 
by  an  audience  of  moderate  size.  The 
season  is  no  longer  young ; it  is  lament- 
ably overcrowded,  and  only  highly  sp’ced 
dishes  can  stimulate  the  jaded  public 
j appetite.  But,  glory  be,  things  will  im- 
prove next  season.  Meanwhile  it  should 
i be  recorded  that  in  his  conducting  yes- 
terday Mr.  Damroseh  introduced  some 
new  wrinkles,  wiggles  and  waggles. 
Does  he  design  perchance  to  eclipse  the 
prima  donnas  of  the  baton  by  becoming 
the  founder  of  a “shimmy”  school  of 
conducting? 


Illingsworth,  Basso,  Heard. 

Nelson  Illingworth,  basso,  gave  his 
third  song  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Specializing,  as  is  his  wont,  in 
1 German  songs  sung  in  English,  he  gave 
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! a programme  including  twnety-tliree 
! songs  of  Schubert’s  splendid  cycle,  the 
j “Winter  Journey.”  Loewe’s  'Archibald 
! Douglass”  ballad  served  for  the  first 
i number.  Coenraad  Bos  was  at  the  piano 
j A good  sized  audience  showed  deep  in- 
! terest  In  the  interpretations. 
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! Mme.  Samaroff’s  Recital. 

I Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  gave  the  second 
in  her  series  of  eight  recitals  presenting 
the  thirty-two  piano  sonatas  of  Bee- 
; thoven  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Play- 
ing  at  her  first  recital  four  of  the  early 
sonatas  of  the  master.  She  continued 
in  her  second  list  with  five  works  well] 

selected  for  plan  and  variety,  namely,! 

I opus  10,  No.  3 in  D major;  opus  14, 
No.  2 in  G major;  opus  10,  No.  1 m C 
minor;  opus  10,  No.  2 in  F major;  opus 
13,"Pathetique,”  in  C minor,  Of  these 
sonatas  the  second  and  fourth  were} 

I greatly  liked  and  the  “Pathetique” 

I served  for  a splendid  star  at  the  close. 

Mme.  Samaroff  played  each  sonata  with 
i rare  skill  and  understanding. 

Boston  Symphony  Plays. 

The  last  except  one  this  season  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra’s  Thurs- 
day evening  concerts  took  place  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  There  was  no 
novelty  in  the  programme,  but  all  the 
works  given  were  enjoyed.  They  were 
Beethoven’s  first  symphony,  Franck’s 
symphonic  poem.  “Les  Djinns,”  after) 
Hugo’s  poem,  with  the  piano  solo  played; 
by  Robert  Schmitz;  Debussy’s  sympho-l 
nic  suite  “Da  Mor,”  and  for  the  final 
| number  Diszt’s  ’“Tasso.”  The  orchestra 
I gave  a generally  good  performance  of 
the  Beethoven  smyphony  . It  might  havo 
had  more  tonal  smoothness,  but  the  bal- 
ance and  precision  were  good  and  the 
| spirit  excellent 


hardly  have  come  more  aptly  than  In 
the  circumstances  of  yesterdays  Car 
negle  Hall  matinee  in  Walter  Dam- 
roach’s  " historical  cycle.''  with  a pro- 
gram of  Italian  music,  to  be  repealed  to- 
night in  tire  same  hall.  Seven  com- 
posers were  on  the  bill,  their  ■work., 
mainly  ’’  novelties,”  and  several  so  in- 
dicated. 

But  what  had  been  novelties  when  the 
program  was  outlined  months  ago 
j proved  otherwise  now.  Boiled  down  by 
: the  activities  of  rival  and  visiting  bands 
j meanwhile,  even  unfamiliar  and  un- 
j hackneyed  pieces  seemed  all  to  have  j 
I been  recently  heard,  possibly  excepting 
J one— Alfred  Casella’s  " Venetian  Con- 
vent " suite,  of  which  a barcarolle  and 
sarabande  were  played,  with  soprano 
j " obligato  " wordlessly  sung  by  Miss 
i Henrietta  Conrad. 

■ Mr.  Damrosch,  unfailing  in  diplomacy, 

: had  issued  a discreet  statement  pointing 
I out  ’’  an  interesting  coincidence  ” in  the 
! fact  that  Signor  Toscanini,  in  a like  his- 
j torical  program  here,  had  played  at  least 
four  selections  announced  last  Fall  by 
i Mr.  Damrosch,  ” neither  conductor  hav- 
i ing  had  any  conference  with  tire  other 
on  the  subject.” 

j And  as  good  wine  needs  no  apologists 
i in  a dry  time,  so  Italy's  music,  fresh 
and  sparkling  with  new  impulse  of  non- 
I operatic.  trans-Alpine  tone  imagery,  de- 
lighted a large  audience  with  Respighi  s 
arrangements  of  old  dances  by  Molinaro 
and  Galilei,  as  well  as  his  original 
| “ Fountains  of  Rome,”  Sinlgaglia  a Da 
| Be  ruffe  Chiozzotte  ” overture,  and  De 
Sabata's  " Juventus.”  It  was  good,  too, 

! to  hear  one  echo  cf  the  old  Ha  y in 
1 Rossini's  overture  to  " William  Tell. 

‘L’Amoredei  Tre  Re’  Brings 
Crowded  House  at  Metropoli- 
tan— ‘Louise*  Repeated. 


throne  of  "state, "how  more  graceful.  — j— — ■ „ 

cupied  by  Miss  Mary  Garden.  Mr.  i American  production  last  Nov.  17  at,: 
Marlnuszi’s  opera  was  produced  in  Chi-?  Chicago,  when  it  inaugurated  the  new 

cage  in  the  course  of  this  season  and  I 
received  with  those  acclamations  which  J 
hail  every  act  of  the  opera  company  in  J 
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season.  It  was  sung  in  Italian  and 
conducted  by  the  composer  on  the  . 
present  occasion. 

The  mainspring  of  The  ptot ^ cun-  j 


— * The  mail  rasp  ring  vt  > uv  * — - 

its  home  town.  Whether  New  York  will  , enough,  .the  same  as 
discover  as  much  in  the  work  to  adrntre  in  /j<>lly  bllt  half -forgotten  operetta 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  by  Leou  Vasseur,  ^ and  e™  ^ 

Mr.  Donauty,  who  prepared  the  li-  proit  dll  .Seignour,  the  composer 
bretto  of  this  lyric  drama,  found  mate-  Mch  a;Ie0  wrote  a su^x;es.sful  IS 
rials  to  his  taste  in  an  uprising  of  opera  that!  6e,t  Pans  whteUtrig  about 
peasants,  as  the  title  informs  us.  But  forty  years  ago,  Ha  timbale  d At 
behind  this  revolt  of  rustics  lies  a most  g<rnt_-.  It  was  sung  *5.  of  her 

unpleasant  history.  It  has  already  probab(ly  by  Aimee,  or  y 
been  noted  that  there  is  some  rcsem-  s.uccosf»rs,  either  Tbeo  -Tudm^  1 
biance  between  the  motive  of  the  drama  deate  with  a ticklish  WrtW  » 
and  that  of  “Marta  of  the  Rowlands.  tom  of  mediaeval  timcfi.wnchgave 
but  the  likeness  is  only  slight.  Mr.  De-  Uie  ,lord  of  , the  manor  the ^mts 
nauty  has  vesurected  for  his  purpose  a of  harvest,  als0  . th^  t* 

particularly  offensive  feudal  right  and  d.aTOOTjr  when  his  sertsmarHCAH 
upon  its  exercise  has  striven  to  rear  a was  ^iied  the  rt’ghte ;oi ! the . masxe^ 
tragedy  cf  emotions.  and  seems  to  have  been  S tempeired 

Mazurec  and  Isaura  are  married,  but  oepted  with  due  submissio  ■ » 

the  feudal  despot  claims  his  right  to  by  fat*iistic  resignation-  comma 

the  first  embraces  of  the  bride.  Tnei  of  the  patriarchal  . - t 

husband  makes  a frantic  appeal  to  the,  be  fotmd  in  the  Va^eur  wereU^  bu 
lord  when  that  estimable  despot  returns  the  Utorettist  otf  Jaioqu&rie 
from  visiting  his  financee.  Tlie  appeal,  eTlly  dealt  with  'the  tragic  issues  l 
might  be  successful  were  it  not  that  a volvcd.  The  moral  rn^l^ted  is  tha 
note  of  threat  is  permitted  to  sound  in  wbafs  good  for  the  goose 
it  whereupon  the  lord  declares  that  he  the  gander  Stadents  of  Btectetoe 

.1,1m  I may  find  reference  to  the  erveu 

tice  in  the  -section  devc .ted  to  Tree 


JOINT  CONCERT  EARNS 
$8,000  FOR  CHARITIES 

Swells  Funds  of  Diet  Kitchen 
and  Maternity  Centre . 

As  the  result  of  a concert  in  the  Wa’- 
dorf- Astoria  yesterday  forenoon  the  sum 
’,i  of  ?S,000  was  divided  between  the  treas- 
>v  uries  of  the  New  York  Diet  ICitchen  As- 
sociation and  the  Maternity  Centre  Asso- 
^ ciatlon.  The  ballroom  was  crowded.  The 
i programme  was  furnished  by  Mme.  Flor- 
jjs  ence  Easton  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 

P George  F.  Meader,  tenor,  and  E.  Robert 
a Schmitz  of  Paris,  pianist. 

Mme.  Easton  sang  "O  Hall  of  Song” 
ji  from  “Tannhaeuser,”  and  with  Mr. 

• Meader  “Dontano,  Dontano,”  from 

* Boito’s  “Mefistofele.”  Mr.  Meader’s 
Sj  numbers  includod  Sigmund’s  Dove  Song 

• from  “Die  Walkure”  and  a group  of 
i songs  by  Schmann,  Brahams,  Clarke  and 
'(  Tosti.  Mr.  Schmitz  played  compositions 
by  Chopin,  Debussy,  Ravel  and  Saint- 
r Saens.  Mr.  Dester  Hodges  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

WC0RMACK  IN  MONTE  CARLO. | 

IS|.  Audience  Greets  Tenor  De- 
spite Attempted  Boycott. 

k , CoTwiela  (hr  lobe  ITess  Publishing  Co.  \ 

' The  New  York  'World)  . 

(Special  fbble  Despatch  to  Tbi  World.) 
MONTE  CARLO,  Feb.  3.— John  Me-: 

R Corrnack,  the  American  tenor,  made  his! 

’ first,  appearance  here  last  night  since 
f jiia  arrival  in  Europe  three  months  ago, 
had  a tremendous  success,  enjoy-1 
many  encores.  ...  , I 

•Gain  English  visitors  tried  to  boy-^ 
the  sale  4>f  tickets  for  his  con-, 
at  the  leading  hotels  but  failed 
nflueme  even  the  bulk  of  their  own, 
i>ie  and  the  magnificent  Ca  no; 
atre  was  filled  by  a mixe  , audi-. 

• who  rapturously  applauded  the 
it  tenor  whose  voice  nn-.i  method 
e have  improved  since  he  was  last, 
rh  u.  London  in  pre-war  days, 
h • bookings  for  bis  ope.iatn;  ap-| 
r nces  here  have  sent  the  tickets  to 
,gh  premium  ! 


and 


Luigi  Mancinelli 

Rome.  February  3. — Luigi  Manci- 
nelli, composer  ard  conductor,  died 
; here  yesterday  from  apoplexy,  aged; 
• seventy-nvo.  He  was  giving  the  last’ 
t f touches  to  his  new  opera  l'Dream  ot 
L Summer  Night.”  Mancinelli  tor  many 
, years  was  the  principal  conductor  for 
:i‘|  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent 
1 1 Garden,  London.  From  1895  to  1903 
fe  he  was  the  chief  Italian  conductor  at 
m the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  His 
compositions  included  intermezzi  ta 
“Messalina”  and  "Cleopatra  and  the 
. operas  “Paulo  e Francesca”  and  lsora 
di  Provenza.” 

■j  New  York  Symphony  Gives  a Pro- 
gram From  Seven  Composers, 
ll;  Had  a swift  commentary  by  the  Sym- 
phony  Society  itself  upon  a t-uper 


“L’Amore  dei  Tre  Ra”  was  sung  at; 
the  Sletropolitan  Opera  House  Just  even-  • 
ing  before  an  audience  which  occupied  ] 
every  available  inch  of  space.  The  rea"j 
son  for  the  great  public  interest  in  this  v 
masterpiece  of  modern  Italian  opera, ; 
which  has  not  yet  reached  its  . proper 
measure  of  appreciation,  was  the  reap- 
pearance of  Miss  Luerezia  Bori  in  the  L 
role  of  Fiora,  which  she  created  here.). 
She  was  welcomed  enthusiastically,  andl 
after  the  first  and  second  acts  was  re-1 
called  many  time,  together  with  her  as-E 
sociates,  .and  received  many  flowers.  ,, 
The  pubiio  has  enjoyed  several  ver-  . 
sions  of  Fiora  One  was  so  tremend-  ^ 
ously  imposing  as  to  transmute  the  deli-]_ 
cate  little  flower  into  something  like  a; 
Lady  Macbeth.  Another  was  so  beauti- 
ful in  its  intelligence,  its  finish,  its 
wealth  of  expressive  detail  that  one  re- 
gretted its  failure  to  give  quite  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  tenderness  and  passion 
of  the  heroine.  A third  was  that  of  Miss 
Marv  Garden,  but  this  was  just  Miss 
Garden  in  ail  the  wonder  of  herself. 

Miss  Bori  was  last  evening  the  same 
lovely  Fiora  as  of  old,  meeting  xquisitely 
and  triumphantly  all  the  requirements] 
of  the  part.  Her  voice  was  again  inj 
perfect  condition,  and  its  beauty,  which, 
as  previously  noted,  has  taken  on  aj 
fuller  richness,  was  displayed  advan-, 
j.tageously  throughout  the  two  acts  in 
| which  Flora  is  permitted  to  exercise  her 
(spell  on  three  helpless  men,  till  one  is] 

| driven  to  strangle  her.  ; 

Mr.  Gigli  was  aaing  the  Avito  and, 
again  won  favor  by  his  excellent  singing] 

! of  the  music.  It  is  a pity  he  is  not  a 
better  actor.  Mr.  Didur  was  the  Archi- 
j baldo.  He  makes  a most  tragic  figure 
o fthe  old  king  who  plays  the.  part  of 
fate  in  the  drama.  Mr.  Danise  sang 
Manfredo  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
and  won  an  honorable  success.  Mr.  j 
Patrinieri  was  the  Flatriinio.  Mr.  Moran- 
zloni  conducted  well, 
i In  the  afternoon  "Louise”  was  given 
at  a special  matinee,  with  the  same  cast 
as  before  except  that  Mr.  Rothier  sang 
thle  Father,  in  which  role  he  commanded 
admiration. 

Air  'f*' 

Opera  Company. 

Tbe  Cast. 

. x-  a , Teofilo  DftiitAle 

Corrado  o!  Norn  I ..Olga  Carrara 
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I «ura  Vittorio  TrerUan  .1 

The  N'otary  . Carl  Bitter!  • ,, 

Phillip  Aymant  .......  T«,i0vico  Ollvicro’  . 

Lucas,  the  Squint-Eyed  ...  Defrere  <• 

The  Herald  ....Carl  Bltterl  e 

An  Equerry  Sallustlo  Clvai 

Volte  ™*  Mlnstrrl 

Conductor <«no  Mar.nuaai  g 

T^Jacquerie”  Has  First  Fer-f 
' Performance  at  the  Manhat-  g 
j as  Agreeable  Keeeption. 


will  insist  upon  his  claim. 

Has  Unhappy  Heroine. 

So  far  the  play  moves  tolerably  well. 

; But  in  the  second  act  the  observant  thea- 
I tregoer  will  surely  begin  to  ask  ques- 
tions. If  alt  these  people  were  trained 
' from  childhood  to  recognize  this  feudal 
j right,  then  why  such  a tempest?  The 
unhappy  Isaura  becomes  quite  demented 
; and  wildly  beseeches  Mazuzrvc  to  protect 
her  from  the  destroyer,  whose  work  is 
already  done.  The  experience  through 
which  she  has  passed  has  robbed  her  of 
her  reason  and  presently  she  falls  dead. 
Naturally  Maurec  vows  vengeance.  One 
would  suppose  from  witnessing  a per-( 
formance  of  this  work  that  this  was  the 
only  time  in  all  the  middle  ages  or  in, 
l the  neighborhood  of  Nointel  that  this 
brutal  violation  of  marriage  sanctities 
had  taken  place.  \ 

However,  in  this  same  second  act  are 
other  exhibitions  of  feudal  tyranny  ii] 
the  collection  of  the  tributes  due  tbj 
lord.  In  the  third  act  the  "jacquerie’] 
(uprising  of  peasants)  takes  place.  Th 
rustics  assault  the  castle  and  set  ii 
afire.  William,  the  father  of  Isaura 
drags  forth  Gloriamda,  the  bride  of  the 
feudal  lord,  and  hands  her  over  to 
Mazwec,  the  unhappy  husband.  He 
finally  embraces  and  kisses  her,  but  she 
begs  for  pity.  Mazurec  suddenly  pictures 
Isaura  in  the  same  plight.  He  is  over- 
come and  liberates  Glorianda.  Here  at 
least  wa  have  a human  and  genuinely 
dramatic  touch. 

The  materials  of  the  libretto,  despite 
their  unpleasant  character,  are  not  un- 
sulted  to  musical  treatment,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  there  is  not  more  oppor-j 
tunity  for  contrast  of  moods.  The  agony 
begins  almost  the  moment  the  curtain 
rises,  and  from  that  time  on  the  com- 
poser is  compelled  to  sing  misery,  de- 
spair ana  rage.  Mr.  Marinuzzi  is  a; 
young  opera  conductor,  but  he  has  had  l 
considerable  experience.  He  has  di- 1 
reeled  many  performances  and  is  fa- . 
miliar  with  the  scores  of  numerous 
operaas.  We  might  therefore  expect 
from  him  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
conductor’s  opera,  a score  fashioned  of 
well  tried  patterns  and  put  together  with 
skill. 


Performance  Has  Merit. 

Something  of  this  sort  is  indeed  the 
result,  but  Mr.  Marinuzzi  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  his  work  a melodic 
flavor  which  is  not  palpably  a borrowed 
one,  but  seems  at  a first  hearing  to  have 
a certain  quality  of  its  own.  Prepara- 
tion for  an  adequate  review  of  this  new 
work  was  not  possible,  and  all  that  con 
be  offered  to-day  is  a very  sketchy  im-  j 
pression  of  a work  worthy  apparently  ( 
of  more  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Mari- 
nuzzi’s  score,  if  neither  strikingly  ori-  j 
gir.al  nor  eloquent,  has  some  excellent  ] 
pages,  some  vigorous  declamation,  some ) 
admirable  ensemble  writing,  and  soma  j 
good  orchestration.  The  duet  in  the  sec- , 
ond  act  is  very  dramatic.  What  the.  i 
score  seems  to  lack  is  tire  vital  melodic 
note,  which  is  the  keystone  of  true  j 
opera.  But  more  than  one  hearing  is 
needed  to  give  a definite  view  of  the 
work. 

The  performance  was  one  of  respect- 
able merit  There  are  only  three  im- 
portant roles,  William,  who  is  a his- 1 
torical  perscaable  by  the  way,  Mazurek  i 
and  Isaura.  Mr.  Galeffi  made  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  the  first  of  these. 
Edward  Johnson  sang  very  well  indeed 
as  Mazurek,  and  Miss  Yvonne  Gall  as 
Isaura  was  equally  praiseworthy.  The 
choruses  were  sung  rather  weakly,  but 
the  orchestra  played  excellently.  Mr. 
Marinuzzi  conducted  his  own  opera  and 
received  abundant  applause  from  an 
audience  of  moderate  size. 


consolidation  of  other  New 
^Intended 


MXfoTcLstras^been 'intended,  it  could 


■Jacquerie,”  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  A.  Donaudy.  music  by  G.no 
Marinuzzi,  was  performed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Comoany  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  last  evening  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.  Mr.  Marinuzzi  is  prin- 
cipal conductor  of  the  company.  For  a 
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By  James  Gibbons  Huneser 


tice  m me  weuv,,  -taither  in 

eoocage  and  Kn.gbt-work.  ^ber^n 
Bmokte  or  Leokv,  or  in.  both— for  we 
have  no  time  to  verify  quotations 
there  is  also  mention  and  comment. 

The  first  child  of  a 
betrayed  his  or  her  aristocratic  pater 
nity  that  is,  the  child  was  not  robust 
like 'the  succeeding  children  but  as 
evidence  of  ite  gentle  blood  borethe 
stigmata  of  anaemic  con*t‘t^b°^c^ 
not  something  worse;  which  facts 
may  consdle  moralists  that  J£s- 
toim  was  abhorrent  to  the 
powers,  therefore  properly  punished. 
Nevertheless,  it  took  a long  time  be- 
fore it  was  abottiisbed. 

The  Story  of  “Jacquerie. 

In  default  of  official  information  we 
present  the  story  of  “Jacquerie”  as 
epitomized  by  Mr.  Mannuzzi.  It  is 
clear,  concise  and  can  hardly  be  bet- 

te^his  tragic  story  of  the  great  pea- 
sant revolt  of  France  in  the ^ foui  - 
teenth  century  opens  ' 

dosing  a festive  scene  the  man.a^ 

■of  Isaura  a peasant  belle,  and  Mazu 
rec  known  because  of  his  easy  good 
natu^T’the  lamb.’  As  the  newly 
married  couple  apprTach  the  homc 
that  they  had  prepared,  Is^a  -^neks 
with  horror  upon  discovering  a & 
ing  sword  suspended  ove.r  t1® 
emblematic  of  the  demand  of  Visvoun. 

Comedo  to  exercise  the  right  of  P° 
session  of  brides  on  their  wedding 
"night,  the  master’s  order  against 
crossing  the  threshold,  under  pain  of 

de“Isaura’s  father  seeks  the  notan’, 
taking  with  him  all  his  property,  ! 
barter  for  her  release,  but  he  has  not 
enough.  Mazurec  pins  his  hope  m a 
direct  appeal  to  Oorrado,  knowing  that  ] 
he  will  soon  pass  to  visit  the  beautiful 
Lady  Glorianda,  to  whom  he  b be- 
trothed. With  the  arrival  of  the  Vis- 
count he  makes  Ihis  appeal,  supported 
fby  the  'populace,  hut  it  is  m vain,  - 
Isaura’s  father,  William,  tears  the 
sword  from  the  gate  and  lunges  at  th  - 
tyrant.  He  is  disarmed  and,  with 
Mazurec,  held  prisoner. 

The  second  act  finds  'Viscount  Cor- 
rado  and  Lady  Glorianda /^undea 
by  Corrado’s  retainers  and  the  PbPU 
lace  celebrating  their  betrothal  with 
feasting  and  the  granting  of  amafs- 
ties  William,  who  has  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Viscount,  is  released  and  Isau  ■■ 
delirious  from  the  indignities  she  has 
suffered  is  handed  over  t0  Mazurec, 
in  whose  arms  she  dies.  The  °ne 
time  lamb,  in  a frenzy  of  an^r  ana 
hate,  declares  himself  henceforth  Mi 
wolf’  of  vengeance.’ 

I “A  spectacular  uprising  of  the  peas 
1 an  try  against  the  tyrant  Personified 
’by  Corrado  constitutes  the  third  and 
I last  act  William  finds  Mazurec,  a 
wolf  indeed,  dirty,  deferred  and  al 
most  unrecognizable,  sleeping  in . < 
hollow  tree  in  the  forest  surrounding 
the  castle  and  tells  him  the  hour  of 
' vengeance  is  at  hand.  Together  they 
lend  the  maddened  peasants  in  the 
atoclc  wbich  becomes  a massacre 
The  torch  is  applied  to  the  castile  and 

tSf  over 

the  hearHf  the  lamb  as  a vision  of 
tup  martyred  Isaura  comes  before  his 
eye  ™ Maurec  releases  Glorianda 
e rvi  t,i<s  e-ram  and  shows  her  a pa.th 
! „ ii  At  ^ ^The  frenzied  revolution- 

LV  r=.5™“  e'rc’ely  «« 

of  the  freed  slave.^ 

| I By  Richard  Aldrich 


“JACQUERIE.”  ’ 

“Jacquerie:  The  Peasant  Revolt,”] 

opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  A.; 
Donaudy,  music  by  Gino  Marinuzzi,; 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York  last  night  at  the  Manhattan 

1 cipal  conductor  ca  me  Opera  House  umier  the  auspices  ■ 

Iss*  yast  - safe  “ Ti 


j Gtno  Murtnuzzl’e.  Opera  ’’  Jarqolurc.’ 
^^The  Chicago  Opera  coiupan>  atWel 
Manhattan  Opera  House  la*l  eien  nej. 

. presented  the  first  new  opera  of  its  cur-, 
j rent  repertroy:  " Jaeouerle,  b>  ■ h 
j ductor,  Mr.  Ohio  Mnrinuz.  i.  ,u- 
I wa,  t»rs*  produced  atrtllf-^£a2«S{ 


[season  In of  course  'ha  7 
[not  been  heal'd  here  111!  last  evening. 

I Thorp  '.v a.  a large  audience  and  an  obvi- 
rOUfi  friendliness  shown  for  Mr.  Mari- 
|nu..zi.  nr.;  >.o  there  was  a first  night 
entlir.slarr.;  „nd  a success,  at  least  of 
esteem. 

" Jacquerie  ’’  is  written  to  a libretto  by 
1 A.  Dinaudy,  baaed  on  a story  by  Eu-- 
S^ne  Hue.  It:,  starting  point  is,  of 
I course,  the  episode  in  French  history 
■ known  as  " la  Jacquerie  ” ; the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  French  peasants  In  the  four-', 
I teenth  century,  in  the  'midst  of  the  Hun-', 
Lured  Years’  War  with,  England,  led  by 
I ■ - Calilet  of  Clermont,  who  took  the 
||  WSFrip  of  Jaques  Bonhomme.  They  were 
■ -smarting  under  the  oppression  of  tin 
njiblcH  and  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
bui'dens  resulting  from  the  w:Rr.  and 
especially  from  the  defeat  at  Poitiers. 
The  rising  was  at  first  successful ; more 
than  100,000  peasants  swept  through  the 
'country  around  Beauvais,  northwest  of 
Paris,  lr.  May,  1.058.  and  destroyed  many 
| castles.  But.  of  course,  they  were  bo- 
1 fore  long  overwhelmed  and  routed;  and 
Jacques  Bonhomme,  with  many  others, 
was  put  to  death  by  torture. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  causes  of  bitter 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  nobles  was  the  iniquitous 
I privilege  claimed  by  them  under  the 
■'  jus  prlmae  noctis.'’  Whether  or  not 
there  ever  was  a general  recognition  of 
I such  a right  in  medieval  times  is  a 
I subject  for  historians  of  medieval  law. 

I The  subject  is  one  not  appropriate  for 
I discussion  In  daily  newspapers ; and,  it 
might  also  be  thought,  not  fitting  for 
[operatic  treatment,  even  though  it  is 
I the  basis  of  the  intrigue  in  Mozart's 
I ’’ Marriage  of  Figaro  ' ; and  some  of 
I tli os o who  have  fashioned  the  librettos 
I of  other  operas  have  not  hesitated  to 
| treat  of  matters  similar  and  os  dis- 
I tasteful.  Perhaps  none  have  forced  it 
I quite  so  squarely  as  the  authors  of 
“ Jacqueries.” 

, The  dramatic  tragedy  on  which  ” Jacl 
I querie  ” Is  based  turns  upon  the  ever. 

else  of  the  “jus  prlmae  noctis,”  ami 
[there  is  hence  necessarily  much  refer. 

I once  to  it  by  the  personages  of  the  dram^ 

I most  Involved.  The  motive  is  treated  in 


ii  sfn^henasne^iu't'n  - t oui  » I Tfa5  i*  ^ — 

||  a reHtal  devoted  entirely  to  them  In  |j 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  They  consisted 
of  piano  pieces  and  songs,  and  in  ' In-  I:  any 
songs  he  bad  the  assistance  of  Miss  Eva  1 
Gauthier,  soprano.  " 

There  are  few  composers— though  tn 


cast  singing  ’tfih "second  perform- 
ance of  "Rigoletto”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening  contained 
ere  are  few  composers— though  tneir  i much  interest  and  novelty.  Mr.  De  Lues 
are  some  -w  ho  can  furnish  the  matter  j in  the  title  role  repeated  his  admirabl1 
for  u concert  entirely  from  their  own  ; impersonation  of  the  jester.  • 

compositions  without  sill lering  for  it.  . Charles  Hackott  aa  the  Duka  mad 

!r.  V'  hflf  .iotiro°ne  of  Uiese:  ! his  arst  appearance  in  the  house  thto 

TK  -rt^wai  *a.  certain  scr.tk  of  monotony  season.  Ho  has  tho  correct  and  elegant 
by  his  short  piano  pieces.  bearing  in  his  characterization  of  the 
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.yndered  bv  his  short  - 

though  many  of  them  have  a seductive 
charm  of  their  own  in  e,.lor  and  In  In- 
genuity of  pianlstlc  effect.  Some  of  the 
song  which  Mr.  Gauthier  sang  me 
poeti.-a)  In  their  music:. 1 expression  am. 
ir-  tneir  hint  of  folk-song  spirit.  Her  n- 
terpretatlon  of  them  was  of  great  i,ki;  . 
fullv  dlseendng  their  sigtslfK'ti r.-'f.  tecll- 
nlcally  finished  and  of  -i  beautifully 
clear-cut  and  intelligible  dictli 
| The  centre  of  Interest  was  - 

intended  to  he  Mr.  Scott's  sonata.  _lms 
I has  b**e  nplayed  her*5  by  Bonio  of  tn- 
3. .unger  and  more  daring  pianists;  an<. 

I by  some  it  barf  been  fervently  lauded 
i among  the  most  imp(^rtant  of  rnocm' n 
! compositions.  Mr.  Scott  played  K t'ltn 
great  skill,  and.  it  may  be  supposed, 
with  tl.e  fullest  expression  of  all  tho  slg- 
i Jilfieance  and  effect  that  he  meant  it 
to  have  fo  rhe  is  an  excellent  Pianist 
j and  makes  little  ado  over  the  diffleul- 
t ir-  - of  his  own  works. 

; But  the  importance  of  it  was  rot  dis- 
, m.-.-J  to  all  yesterday.  If  Is  I"  three 
I movements,  apparently,  of  wliien  the 
first  two  arc  enchained.  The  last  be- 
gin. with  a brisk  fugato  011  an  eccentric 
i theme ; tho  musical  material  of  the  oth- 
> r ■ i • : -»!  ca:-;  to  grasp.  and  sec  - pri 
' and  oj  unco  rutin  val’ie  r.ivl  t'u 

' > i • .. ijr  of  it  V’.vaHu;,'  j ’.’Vv-  'i  : or 
lirudy  conceived  Issue.'  — ^T— 


part,  and,  though  his  voice  Is  not  a warm 
one  throughout,  ho  again  sang  his  music 
with  much  excellence. 

The  Gilda  was  Miss  Cora  Chase,  a 
singer  new  to  the  Metropolitan  forces 


^Shocking  Tale, 

By  H.  E.  kfrehbiel 


ad  , Jx&n  9* 


«'  I « ’J'*'* — - - 

Until  “Jacquerie”  was  produced  by  j 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the, 
new  :v  uie  mcv.opuuvai.  w* cvc.  Manhattan  Opera  House  last  night  we 
who  comes  from  Boston  and  has  sung  did  not  know  that  it  was  possible  10 

In  1 . TV* TTn« 


" At  VJU  XJUOtHlI  attu  nan  OUHft  U1y  UV'V  ■ - 

, h.-]Uliriim  in  one  opera  house  in  Europe.  Her  ap-  opera  writers  to  bedraggle  their  hands , 
pearance,  combining  a fine  figure  with  mnrlll  mucU  than  that 

of1  Interest  was  no  doubt  aristocratic  bearing  and  personal  charm.  Wlt  ‘ ' , tv_  stage  i 

1 ! lr .°l . I" If; . ■ * h™ = “twI  was  greatly  hi  her  favor.  She  was  evl-  which  had  been  spread  upon  the  stage 

J — ” — ' “ — by  the  brood  of  young  Italian  compos- 

ers who  rushed  to  the  fore  and  tried  to 
follow  upon  the  heels  of  Mascagni  and 
Leoncavallo.,  The  stories  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  these  vigorous  talents 
were  unsavory,  but  not  altogether  re- 
volting, for  there  is  in  “Cavalleria  Rus-  | 
ticana”  and  “Pagliacci”  .a  grain  of, 
feeling  which  saves  them  from  appear-  j 
ing  utterly  detestable.  There  is  nothing  J 


” “w  vu.i,*j  an  layvi,  w jciv  v- v * 

) dently  nervous  owing  to  tlio  trying  or- 
j deal  of  a debut,  but  she  was,  neverthe- 
| less,  able  to  give  a creditable  perfonn- 
j anco. 

Miss  Chase  disclosed  a soprano  voice 
of  good  carrying  power  and  rango,  with 
a quality  at  times  metallic,  but  again 
fresh  and  pleasing.  Her  singing,  as  In 
the  florid  work  of  the  “Caro  Nome”  solo, 
had  commendable  technic,  and  she  was 
further  able  to  show  feeling.  She  had 
a real  success  with  the  audience. 

The  other  Important  singers  were  Mr. 


The  other  Important  singers  were  Mr.  | 6 , . " .•jacauerie”  of  Messrs. 

Mardones  as  Spara  uMle  and  Mias  Flora  of  th'  n th?  J*cq u I . 

ir*  is.,.’  ft  TY filTlrt  MaTlIlUZZi* 


CORA  CHASE  GETS 

- nirATtnu  a t ncqiiT  j 
Gilda  in  “ Rigoletto  Touches 

Heartsrmgs  of  Audience. 


most  involved.  The  moSve  is  treated  in  . , anors- 

a melodramatic  fashion.  The  marriage  The  Metropolitan,  packed  to 
of  the  peasants  Mazurec  and  isaura  lrav-  ..avc  last  evening  a welcome  of  unwoni- 
ing  just  been  celebrated,  they  return  ,,  litv  to  a new  Gilda  In  rare  old 

home  to  find  a symbol  above  their  cot-  d welcome  the  more  re- 

tage  door  signifying  that  the  Seigneur,  Rigoletto,  A ■ ,,  , 

Corrado,  though  on  the  eve  of  his  own  markable  in  that  the  young  artis  , 
marriage,  intends  to  claim  his  right.,.  _ j0  i,er  e,wn  countrymen  when  she 
William,  the  father,  hopes  to  buy  imnm-  ‘ . , _e  a.  o o’clock  in  the 

nity  for  his  daughter.  Corrado  passes,  stepped  on  the  st3f 3 « u ° . 

.with  his  retinue  and  the  prayer  is  ad-{  opera’s  second  act.  was  n 0.1a  i y 

I dressed  to  him.  But  the  crowd  of  peas-^jn  a gingie  duet  with  her  stage  father, 
lants  has  shown  a feeling  of  bitterness  ' r . being  the  Rigoletto,  and  at 

T”U'*,Io  to  wS-v”  - an 

In  the  second  the  peasantry  appeared  ovatlon  that  refused  to  wait  longer  for 
In  the  castle,  bringing  their  taxes  and  . . th  ••  Caro  Nome”  or  the  ” RJ- 
eondemned  prisoners  due  for  mercy,  ..  ouartet 

while  William  instils  rebellion  amoni  Cora  Chase  of  Haverhill, 

them.  Finally  Isaura,  the  bride,  is  , tal,  strong,  slender,  a "New 

brought  in,  given  back,  broken  and  jer  everv  Inch  of  her,  had  some- 

crushed  by  her  ordeal,  to  her  husband,  inf,tantlv  touched  the  heartstrings 

in  whose  arms  she  dies.  1 ‘‘ . thf,  aloof  and  difficult  musical 

The  insurrection  is  raging  in  the  third  i ,he  world.  There  were  those 

act  ; William  and  Magurec  are  preparing  i thP  Golden  Horseshoe  who  recalled 

their  own  revenge,  the  seizure  of  Giori-  1 aco  the  coming  of  the  brilliant 

anda,  the  lord's  bride,  demanding  ” eye  ;!■£  "dica  tbe  statuesque  Karnes,  the  still 
for  eye.  tooth  for  tooth”  vengeance  in  Jlnresent  ’ Farrar.  It  may  have  been  a 
kind.  The  facquerle  storn  the  castle;  - ti  -..  -0  past  as  well  as  future  Yon- 

Glorlanda  is  brought  a captive  to  Ma- | donnas,  but  the  newest  yet 

gurec;  but  at  the  last  his  purpose  is  Lnew  her  fortune  before  ever  the  nerv- 
relaxed;  ho  sees  a vision  of  Isaura,  and  of  lhe  ddbut  had  warmed  the 

y edge  from  her  voice  or  the  grateful 


Ferini  aa  Sfaddalene.  The  fine  Verdi 
ensemble  was  led  by  Mr.  Moranzoni. 

Cyril  Scott’s  Concert. 

Cyril  Scott,  composer  and  pianist, 
i 1 gave  a concert  of  Ills  own  music  in  , 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  with 

cnrr'r  ths  al(1  o£  Mme-  Bva  Giiuthier’  wh0  sa':” 

* * 'two  groups  of  his  songs  with  her  fa- 

miliar  art  Mr.  Scott  devoted  most  of 
the  programme  to  his  piano  music,  the 
most  important  number  being  his  sonata, 
played  here  last  season  by  Percy  Grain- 
ger. The  composition  naturally  became 
clearer  on  a second  hearing  and  con- 
firmed the  Impression  made  before. 

It  is  a work  of  large  aspiration  and  of 
breadth  of  structural  style.  It  is  not  of 
the  type  which  appeals  to  the  general 
music  lover,  because  its  melodic  and 
harmonic  materials  are  chiefly  of  the 
kinds  called  modern.  But  it  has  rhyth- 
mic power  and  also  mood  communica- 
tion of  considerable  eloquence.  It  is 
favorable  to  a display  of  skill  in  piano 
playing  and  Mr.  Scott  played  it  with  no 
small  effect.  The  audience  was  of  good 
size. 


tears  from  her  eyes.  , . . 

! Miss  Chase's  voice,  still  naively  girl- 
igfi  unequalized.  oddly  unaffected 
tn  quality,  fortunately  served  her  most 
faithfully  at  the  most  crucial  points. 

h’  or'ce  refused  a high  C,  taking  an 
, ,-tave  lower  in  the  "Caro  Nome  s 
last  refrain,  but  later  in  tne  third  art 
'■  Vendetta  ” duet  she  sang  frerly  with 
nearer  dramatic  than  lyric  tone,  to  the 
lop  of  her  scale.  In  personality,  in  sim- 
ple dignitv  and  ease,  never  hurrying  a 
phrase,  she  made  the  impression  of  one 
who  artistically  still  had  far  to  go  but 
who  might  be  trusted  to  learn  from 
the  very  attentive  and  critical  public 
that  had  followed  the  progress  of  so 
many  greater  predecessors. 

Mr  Hackett,  returning  for  the  season 
In'  the  idle  of  the  Duke,  represented  an 
American  artist's  further  progress  in  the 
finesse  of  the  stage;  he  aPPfa«<3  to  ha'® 
ome  difficulty  in  holding  his  high  notes 
T-ue  at  first,  but.  like  Miss  Chase,  he 
bad  youth  with  him.  and  they  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  madcap  make-believe 

that  made  Verdi’s  tragedy  last  night  .no  1JlXA1  ^ - 

H solemn  ™lodmma.  but  a just . s p (Uiy.g  BUtmore  Morning  Musicale. 

r°Sk  both1  a°f quick’  interest  and  active  Her  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
took  both  a quick  uu-re.c  a u nf  fashionable  necks, 
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he  lets  Glorlanda  escape.  a3  the  castle 
burns  and  the  hymn  of  the  oppressed 
rises  above  the  confusion  attd  ruin.  ■. 

Both  liberetUst  and  composer  have  I 
known  how  to  go  to  work  to  make  an 
opera,  and  “ Jacquerie.”  notwithstand- 
ing a somewhat  long-drawn  exposition 
of  affairs  in  the'  first  act,  is  effective. 

Mr.  Warlnuzzi  writes  as  the  modern 
Italian  that  he  is.  The  music  did  not 
seem  In  a first  hearing  to  be  lighted 
with  fire  of  a strong  inspiration.  He 
has  striven  much  for  orchestral  color 
and  atmosphere,  and  his  skill  in  the 
matter  has  produced  nurnerdus  passages 
of  striking  power.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  are  other  stretches  in  which 
a purely  musical  Interest  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

Mr.  Marinuzzi,  like  his  fellows,  does 
not  hesitate  for  a moment  at  biting 
cacophony  when  he  calculates  to 
heighten  his  effects  by  it.  For  the 
voices  he  has  written  in  a somewhat 
formless  arisso  style,  which  at  moments 
assumes  a greater  shapeliness  in  an 
approach  to  melody.  But  it  much  be 
said  that  the  singers  are  sometimes 
cruelly  tried  by  the  mass  of  orchaslral 
sound  they  have  to  surmount. 

■ Musically  the  first  act  is  the  least  In- 
teresting of  the  three.  The  mood  is  a 
grievous  one.  and  the  composer  has  as- 
serted in  by  much  wailing  in  voices  and 
orchestra,  perfectly  justified  in  the  pos- 
ture of  circumstances,  but  dull  in  a 
dramatic  sense.  The  choruses  in  the 
second  act  came  refreshingly  after  what 
had  preceded.  The  climax  of  this  act 
and.  Indeed  .the  high  point  of  the  opera, 

is  the  scene  between  Mazurec  and]  _ - .7  , , , iniiAiim 

Isaura  at  the  end  of  this  act.  where  the  WITH  PHILHARMONIC, 

bride  is  restored  to  her  husband  to  die.  : I OilMUO  Wlin  i niu  inumv..  v. 

Here  the  tide  of  passion  and  grief 
rises  high  a.nd  the  composer  has  found 
music  truly  beautiful  and  truly  ex 
presslve  of  the  situation.  There  is  vio 
lence  in  the  substance  and  expression  of 

the  last  act;  and  something  more  sig-  . ..  - . 

nificant  in  the  pasage  between  Isaura  1 right  has  a popular  ' all-Ifussian 

and  Glorianda. 

There  was  forcible  dramatic  singing 
on  the  part  of  Edward  Johnson,  the 
Mazurec;  Miss  Yvonne  Gall,  the  Isaura. 
and  Carlo  Galeffi.  the  William  Gaillet. 

Their  acting,  while  it  rose  to  no  great 
heights  of  eloquence,  was  sincere  and. 
especially  Miss  Gall's,  of  no  little  tragic 
power. 

Tlie  performance  was  on  the  whole  a 
rather  rough  one.  It  was  pitched  in  a . — — • 
shrill  key,  and  all  the  singers  sang  most  coming 
of  tiie  time  with  a tremendous  outpour-  j Foundati 
ing  of  tone;  to  which,  in  part,  the  or-  | matinee 
cliestra  constrained  them.  - 

The  scenic  setting  was  not.  one  of 
much  distinction  : some  of  the  details  of 
postume  and  massing  in  the  hall  of  the 
pastle.  where  the  second  act  passes, 
were  handsome  and  elaborate, 
r There  was  much  calling  of  the  prlnci-  j, 
ipals  and  the  conductor  before  the  cur-  ' 
ttaln  when  it  fell,  and  when  Mr.  Mari-  fi 
nuzzi  appeared  alone  he  was  given  es- 
pecially enthusiastic  applause. 

Cyril  Scott  In  His  Own  Works. 

I Cyril  Scott,  the  English  composer,  who 
has  already  participated  in  the  produc-j, 

• of  some  of  his  own  compositions 


Russian  Tenor  Makes  Debut. 

A Russian  tenor,  Dmitry  Dobkin,  made  1 
his  American  debut  yesterday  at  Car- 
negie Hall  In  the  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  led  by  Henry  Hadley, 
assistant  conductor.  He  sang  as  the , 
second  number  in  the  list  two  operatic 
airs,  namely.  In  Russian,  the  "Song  of , 
the  Hindu  Jeweller”  from  Rlmsky-Kor-  j 
sakov's  “Sadko,”  and  the  “E  Lucevan  1 
le  Steile”  air  from  Puccini’s  “Tosca." 
He  disclosed  a good  voice,  and  singing 
with  musical  taste  and  fine  dramatic 
feeling,  as  he  did,  he  made  a favorable 
Impression  upon  the  audience.  The  or- 
chestral relectlons  were  Berlioz's  ‘Ro- 
man Carnival”  overture,  Victor  Her- 
bert’s suite,  •’Woodland  Fancies,"  and 
two  tone  poems,  “The  Swan  of  Tuonela” 
of  Sibelius  and  Richard  Strauss's  “Don 
Juan.”  Mr.  Hadley  was  very  warmly 
anplauded  at  the  close  of  tho  Herbert 
suite,  though  the  hearing  of  tho  light, 
but  pleasing,  score  seemed  to  hardly 
warrant  the  demonstration. 

Mary  Garden  Gives  Song 
Programme  at  Biltmore 

By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

TY1TSS  MARY  GARDEN,  general 
director  and  leading  soprano  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  was  • 
li  e principal  attraction  at  yester- 


Sh-?lme  Perini  and  Mr.  Mardones  were 
r ambers  of  the  fourth  act  "quartet 
at  the  inn.  Mme.  Berat..  the  Misses  Mel- 
lish  and  Bornigg’a,  Messrs.  Ananian. 
T,"ur<-nti,  Paltrinieri  and  Reschlglian 
completed  a familiar  ensemble,  and  Mr. 
Moranzoni  conducted. 


Dmitry  Dobkin,  Russian  Tenor, 
Makes  American  Debut. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  which  to- 

pro- 

gram,  gave  to  its  sold-out  matinee  sub-  ■ 
yr’dption  In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  a 
more  general  selection,  two  items  of 
which,  however,  were  a Russian  tenor, 
ftmltry  Dobkin,  singing  for  the  first  ; 
time  in  this  country,  and  a repetition 
of  " The  Swan  of  Tuonela,”  by  Jan 
Sibelius,  the  Finnish  composer,  soon  ’ 
to  join  the  Eastman  Musical 
ion  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.  The, 
was  directed  by  Henry  lladlev. 
,Lho  has  been  Mr.  Svransky's  associate 
conductor  this  year,  though  his  name 
doe.-  not  appear  in  plans  just  told  of  a, 
coming  reorganization. 

Mr  Dobkin  was  heard  with  interest 
jn'  plc  •/  s=ong  of  the  Hindu  Jeweler," 
from  P.lmskv  - Korsakoff’s  opera, 
.•  sadko.”  well  suited  to  a roughly,  fiery 
^ ,,.j  impassioned  style;  lie  was  on  less 
fVr  ground  in  bis  Italian  aria,  the 
familiar  " E Lucevan-  le  Steile,”  from 
Puccini'S  last  act  of  "Tosca.  Mr. 
Hadley  conducted  also  Berlioz's  " Romau> 
Carnival,”  Herbert's  "Woodland  Fan-1 
ole?  ” and  Strauss’s  “ Don  Juan.” 


the  craning  of  fashionable  necks, 
leveling  of  innumerable  opera 
glasses  and  the  applauding  of  dainti- 
ly gloved  hands. 

Miss  Garden’s  greeting  to  her 
many  admirers  was  as  frankly  cor- 
dial as  was  the  audience’s  reception 
of  the  American  diva.  She  smiled 
1 graciously,  waved  a little  lace  hand- 
kerchief; then,  giving  a touch  to  her 
1 hat  and  rearranging  her  various 
strings  of  precious  pearls  sang  the 
third  act  aria  of  Mimi  in  “La 
Boheme.” 

' Her  extra  numbers  for  this  part  of 
the  programme  were  well  chosen,  for 
they  Illustrated  her  exceptional  dra- 
matic versatility.  In  an  Instant  she 
threw  off  the  tender  appeal  of  Mimi 
and  with  almost  tigerish  seductive- 
ness, sang  Carmen’s  Habanera.  A 
second  extra  song  was  “Coinin’ 
Through  .the  Rye,”  which  Miss  Gar- 
den intoned  beautifully  and  with 
vivacity. 

French  songs  by  Erlanger,  Hahn, 
Godard,  Faure,  Hue  and  Debussy 
formed  the  vest  of  her  promised 
programme. 

Cyrena  Van  Gordon,  a member  of 
the  contralto  forces  of  the  Chicago 
Company,  and  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
the  celebrated  pianist,  contributed 
their  skill  amt  art  to  an  interesting 
event. 


A.  Donaudy  and  Gino  Marinuzzi. 

Lust  and  Greed  Mixed 
Granting  all  (and  there  is  not  much) 
and  the  best  (and  there  is  not,  much 
highly  laudable)  that  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Marinuzzi’s  music,  the  opera  is 
essentially  and  materially  vile.  It  can-  1 
not  plead  even  the  poor  palliative  that 
It  at  least  presents  a story  of  natural  j 
sensuality.  It  does  not  do  that,  for  its 
sensual  lust  is  mixed  with  inhuman  j 

*'  A woman  s honor  is  not  merely  sa.®r|"  ] 
liced  to  a tyrant’s  sexual  appetite;  it  is 
also  made  the  object  of  barter  by  tue  j 

The  olav  is  woven  around  the  motif  ] 
of  the  medieval  droit  du  seigneur,  or  j 
jus  prims  noctis.  Whether  the  bus-  , 
tom  Pof  the  seignorial  right  implied  I 
by  these  terms  ever  had  existence  in 
law  is  doubtful,  but  that  is  immaterial.  . 

It  has  long  figured  in  r“““a"li 
the  DODular  imagination,  and  tnat,  may 
bet.makes  it  Permissible  dramatic  ma- 

teThe  motif  has  been  used  ingeniously 
and  amusingly  in  opera  bouffe  (which 

vesplcTs  Pofhing)  and  in  classic  opera 

buffa  It  is  a mainspring  in  the  plot 
of  “Le  N'ozze  di  Figaro,’  though  theie 
it  is  rather  deftly  kept  out  ot  sight 
and  when  it  is  referred  to  by  Susamia 
I “Certe  mess  ore  che  ll  divitto 
feudale,”  it  is  in  a lightsome  speech 
| anp  «-ith  a michievous  look. 

1 The  count  bad  renounced  the  ancient 
nrivi'ege  on  bis  marriage  with  Rosina,  1 

; w 

! of  ^Moz'art  C°so  e'co"m^le^ely  ^ e stab 1 ® 1 

| the6 coup tess  j 

1 f 01  her  lord  and  even  his  love  foi  his  j 
! wife,  that  the  moral  sensibility  oi - th  j 
cxitical  moralist  is  all  but  lulled 
asleep.  rT 

Reason  for  indignation  - 
j After  all,  opera  lovers  ureacareiess  j 
folk;  the  foreign  tongues  of  their  D 
loved  entertainment  helps  to  keep  them 
in  this  attitude,  and  it  is  on.y  "“C" 
an  affront  is  committed  by  the  rude 
methods  of  modern  realism  that  they 
are  UkeiV  to  be  aroused.  That  Jac 
querie”  ought  to  arouse  them  to  in- 
dignation is  unquestionable. 

In  this  opera  we  are  permitted,  to 
contemplate  an  assertion  oi 
by  a brutal  lord  on  the  eve  of  a pretty 
peasant’s  marriage  to  mar.^*r  A® ““j 
.goffered  for;  to  witness  the  refusal 
of  the  lord  when  he  is  appealedRo  on 
the  verge  of  his  own  betrothal,  to 
see  the  maiden  a victim,  not  only  of- 
the  custom,  but  also  of  violence,  ®nd" 

,ng  fn  death  akin  to  the  crime  which 
isS supposed  to  deserve  the  stake  at 
the  present  day  and  in  our  own  coun- 

!y\t  last  the  moral  element  enters 
in  the  shape  of  an  uprising  of  the 
peasantry  against  oppression  embit- 
tered by  the  incident  and  the  punish 
ment  of  the  wrongdoer.  Even  then 
there  must  be  thrown  in  a grain  ol 
piquancy  in  the  form  oi  a delivery 
Into  the  hands  of  the  wronged  lover 
,,r  husband  of  the  innocent  bride  of  the 
urd  so  that  lex.  talioms  may  be 
wreaked  on  him  through  a second  vic- 
tim Naturally,  the  peasant,  though 
I transformed  by  his  sufferings  from  a 
i lamb  into  a wolf  (this  is  libretto  text).  . 

- virtuous  and  human  and  the  aristo-  : 
cratic  woman  is  spared.  • j 

Altogether  a delectable  talc  to  trick  , 
out  with  a musical  dress  truly.  Mi. 
Marinuzsi  has  provided  the  musical  up-  j 
holstery  in  the  style  of  the  young, 
revolutionists  of  to-day. 

Work  Largely  Melodrama 
To  a large  extent  the  work  is  melo- 
drama— neither  Verdian  opera  nor  | 
Wagnerian  lyric  drsma.  The  dialogue, j 
,f  which  there  is  an  inordinate  quail- m 
< ity.  compared  with  the  action. 


Kirflren’s  Ccmcert  Pleasing 
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almost  wholly  parfando  over  a stream ' 
of  orchestral  music.  This  strives  i 
almost  continually  to  be  melodic,  buV 
L it  is  formless. 

Only  once  in  a while  does  it  have 
hands  and  feet,  sequence  and  symmetry, 
f In  the  second  act  there  is  processional 
music  of  pith  and  moment.  For  a 
space  even  the  proclaimant  brass  sings  j 
in  harmony.  There  is  broad,  solid 
rhythm  and  the  singers  become  vocal. 

The  devices  of  muted  trumpets,  high 
dissonant  harmonies  on  the  strings, 
crepitating  "xylophone  clatter  and  the 
blind. ng  shimmer  of  cymbals  and, 
gongs  struck  by  muffled  drumsticks 

! ( (commonplace  effects  already  become 
1 the  stock  in  trade  of  the  ambitious! 
revolutionary)  are  forgotten. 

There  is  music,  real  music,  good  and! 

1 swelling.  But  for  the  rest  there  is  a 
i wearisome  stream  of  orchestral  music) 
l'  v.ith  few  points  of  repose  and  much 
lacerating  of  the  ear.  So  it  seemed  to 
us.  Tastes  fashioned  on  the  tendencies 
' ' of  to-day  ought  to  find  much  in  it 
I I to  admire,  for  Mr.  Marinuzzi  is  fecund 
i i of  device  and  an  adept  in  presentation. 

I | Had  there  been  more  ingratiating 
1 music  to  sing  there  would  also  be  more 
| words  of  commendation  for  the  singers. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Mist  Gal!  and  Signor 
Galeffi  saw  their  di  cy  and  did  it.  So 
I did  Mr.  Marinuzzi,  who  was  acclaimed 
! over  and  over  again.  He  conducted  the 
chorus  and  the  orchestra. 

Miss  Cora  Chase, 
American  Soprano, 
Makes  Debut  Here 

Young  Singer,  Appearing 
in  ‘Rigoletto,’  Has  an  Ujek| 
usually  Fine  Voice  aiid  Ap- ; 

' pearance  Wins  Audience 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition ) 

K Miss  Cora  Chase,  a new  American 
soprano,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
l the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
i ninz  as  Gilda  in  Verdi’s  “Rigoletto. 

Born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Miss  Chase 
is  in  her  early  twenties.  After  study- 
L ing  abroad  she  made  her  debut  in  1919 
of  at  Busseto,  Italy,  as  Gilda.  The  fol- 
. urilowing  year  she  sang  at  the  Royal 
„r  Opera,  Madrid.  , 

■ The  young  singer  has  an  unusually 
ci  fine  voice,  evenly  developed,  flexible, 
v brilliant.  Of  engaging  appearance,  tall 
; and  Mender,  she  was  well  suited  to  the 
i'  role  she  protrayed  last  evening-  ■A  " 

! though  visibly  nervous,  it  was  easy  to 
discern  great  promise  in  her  singing. 
Her  acting  was  appropriately  girlish, 

I , and  the  modesty  of  her  behavior  and  the 
unaffected  simplicity  with  which  she 
acknowledged  hearty  applause  were 
other  attributes  that  combined  m leav- 
ing a pleasing  impression. 

Anbther  American,  Charles  Hackett, 
was  in  the  cast.  He  sang  the  part  of 
the  Duke  for  the  first  time  this  season, 

1 filling  the  role  with  both  vocal  and  his- 
j trionic  distinction.  Mr.  De  Luca  s ex- 
! cellent  Rigoletto  is  now  well  known. 
Others  in  the  cast  were  Miss  Penni, 
Mme.  Berat,  Mr.  Mardones  and  Mr. 

: Ananian.  ______ 

Galli-Curci  in  Good  V oice 
For  ‘La  Sonnambula’  Airs 

Tito  Schipa  Also  Effective  in 

Operatic  Role  Requiring 

Particular  Gifts 

Bellini's  “La  Sonnambula,”  which 
' was  brought  forward  by  the  visitors 
! from  Chicago  last  season,  was  heard' 

! again  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Man- 
| hattan  Opera  House  with  the  same) 
i singers  in  the  principal  roles.  It  is  an 
j opera  of  lovely  tunes,  and  like  others 
I of  its  time  and  type,  its  production 
must  always  depend  upon  the  availa-j 
bility  of  singers  with  the  particular! 
'natural  gifts  and  training  necessary 
for  music.  , , i 

Its  especially  heavy  demand  upon) 
the  soprano  falls  lightly  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Mme.  Galli-Curci,  who  sang 
the  cole  of  Amina  yesterday.  She  was 
in  particularly  good  voice.  The  ten- 
dency to  deflection  in  pitch  so  often  , 
noted,  was  almost  entirely  absent.  Her  I 
singing  was  lovely  in  quality,  of  a 
velvety  softness  in  her  high.  tones  anu 
I exquisitely  limpid  descending  scales. 

. She  was  appropriately  ingenuous  and 
’ appealing  in  her  impersonation,  and 
der  talent  for  singing  always  “m  the 
■'art,”  for  uttering  florid  music  with 
natural  ease,  was  again  displayed, 
j Tito  Schipa,  to  whom  the  role'  of 
I Elvino  was  again  assigned,  also  de- 
| served  praise.  He  was  effective  in 
! action,  and  sang  the  music  with  agree- 
j able  vocal  quality  and  skill,  and  for 
i 'he  most  part  with  commendable  re- 
' straint.  Acceptable  also  were  Mr.  Laz- 
i ,;ari  in  the  part  of  Rudolph,  Maria 
‘ Clacssens  as  Teresa  and  Philine  Falco 
v i ,3  Lisa.  Mr.  Cimini  conducted. 


Readings  from  Shakespeare’s 
] summer  Night’s  Dream  by  David  Bis- 
i pham,  with  the  incidental  music  cont- 
I posed  by  Mendelssohn,  n ade  up  the 
! program  of  the  Children  .;  Symphony 
; Concert  given  at  Aeolian  Hall,  yester- 
day morning.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  programs  that  the  Symphony  ua"1'  a,lu  A It“1’  ■ 3 

Society,  under  Mr.  Damrosch’s  direc-  ":as  splendid  vitality  and  eloquence  in 

tion.  has  yet  offered  in  this  series,  and  ^^“rest  of  novelty  attached  to 
was  one  that  had  a previous  hearing  c - • • * • 1 


x he  galliarde  by  Galilei  had  been 
introduced  to  New  York  by  Signor 
Toscanini. 

“Juventus,”  the  tone-poem  by  de! 
Sabata,  which  has  much  admirable  ma- 
terial which  the  composer  robbed 
of  much  interest  by  unconscionably 
stretching  it  out,  had  also  bad  pre- 
vious nert’ormances  by  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
band  and  that  of  La  Scala,  but  therj 


1*  •>  uuu  tuat  navi  a uva  i nig 

I in  December  at  one  of  the  regular  sub- 
I scription  concerts  of  the  society. 

The  large  audience  present  seemed 
to  find  both  Mendelssohn’s  dainty 
' music  and  Mr.  Bispham’s  contagious 
1 humor  much  to  their  liking.  Rachel! 
Morton  Harris,  soprano;  Ada  Tyrone,! 

! mezzo-soprano,  and  a chorus  of  wom-3 
lien’s  voices  from  the  Oritorio  Society 
! assisted  in  tje  musical  numbers. 

Russian  Tenor  Appears  at1 
Philharmonic  Concert  ^ 

| Rudeness  Characterizes 
Both  Voice  and  Mannei 

The  almost  daily  orchestral  conceT 
yesterday  was  one  by  the  Philharmonii 
Society  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  conj 
ducted  by  Henry  Hadley,  which  fact 
contributed  one  item  of  interest,  ancj 
was  the  occasion  for  giving  a Russiaij 
tenor  named  Dmitry  Dobkin  a firs! 
public  hearing,  which  was  another 
until  he  began  to  sing. 

His  numbers  were  a song  fron 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  opera,  “Sadko.’i 
built  on  a phrase  made  familiar  by  thq 
composer’s  symphonic  piece  with  the 
same  tile,  and  the  aria,  if  it  can  be 
called  such,  beginning  “E  lucevan  Id 
stelle,”  from  the  last  act  of  Puccini  s 
“Tosca,”  which  recently  was  the  sub-: 
ject  of  judicial  inquiry  in  one  of  our 
Federal  courts  as  having  been  plagiar- 
ized in  a popular  dance-song.  ; 

'Managers  have  long  protested  that 
their  companies  contained  the  best 
voices  which  the  world  afforded.  We 
have  sometimes  been  skeptical  on  that 
point  but  now  that  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  World  War  has  been  to 
bring  the  multitude  of  singers  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  hear  into  our 
concert  rooms  we  are  beginning  to  put 
aside  our  incredulity.  The  singer 
heard  yesterday  certainly  brought* 
nothing  to  add  to  the  artistic  capital 
already  invested  here.  Neither  in  his 
voice  lior  in  his  manner  of  singing  was 
there  sufficient  charm  to  justify  his 
participation  in  such  a concert.  Rudi- 
ness  characterized  both  and  woeful  un- 


only  one  other  of  the  numbers  which 
constituted  the  program — the  barca- 
rolle from  Casella’s  ballet,  “Le  Cou- 
vent  sur  l’eau,”  which  had  for  ,ts  com-' 
panions  the  previously  heard  children’s 
and  old  ladies’  dancefl  from  the  same 
composition. 

Boston  Orchestra  Here 
In  the  barcarolle  the  composer  uti- 
lizes a soprano  voice  which  sings  a 
melody  of  a type  which,  we  fancy, 
must  sound  strangely  in  a Venetian 
ear,  on  the  vocable  “Ah.”  Nothing 
•more.  Perhaps  the  voice  should  have 
sounded  like  one  in  the  orchestral 
company — lifted  into  the  prominence 
of  a solo  song,  as  it  was  by  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Conrad,  it  evoked  wonder  that 
it  should  have  been  left  wordless. 
Several  composers,  as  far  back  as  Ber- 
lioz in  his  “Trojans  in  Carthage,”  have 
used  inarticulate  song  for  musical  ef- 
fects, chiefly  for  color,  and  something 
like  this  may  have  been  Casella’s  pur- 
pose in  this  piece.  If  so,  we  thought 
that  purpose  frustrated  by  the  heavy- 
footed  manner  in  which  it  was  sung 
by  Miss  Conrad. 

The  other  pieces  on  the  program 
were  the  overture  to  “William  Tell.” 
by  Russini;  Respighi’s  “Fountains  of 
Rome”  and  Sinigaglia’s  overture  to  ‘ Le 
Baruffe  Chiozzotti.” 

In  the  evening  the  walls  of  Carnegie 
Hall  echoed  to  music  made  by  the  Bos- 
ton  Orchestra  and  E.  Robert  Schmitz, 
pianist.  There  was  nothing  new  on 
the  program  but  the  excellent  playing 
of  Mr.  Monteux’s  men,  who  are  stead- 
ily growing  toward  the  perfection  for 
which  the  old  Boston  organization 
stood,  and  Mr.  Schmitz  gave  great 
pleasure  and  received  cordial  recog- 
nition. The  program  was  composed  of 
Beethoven’s  first  symphony,  Cesar 
Franck’s  “Les  Djinns”  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  Debussy’s  “Le  Mer  and 
Liszt’s  “Tasso.” 


/*  < l / 


Dvorak! ’’  < '•  . 

sound  to  the  symphony;  y et  the  per  |- 
formancc  was  not  one  of  the  most  .fin" 
Ished  that  the  organization  has  sl'an 
here  this  season.  ' 

The  program  also  included  the  two 
*■  r>a ssai’a gl i a s ’’  hv  c.yril  Scott  tha 
Mr  Stokowsky  made  the  Philadelp.ua 
Orchestra  play  a few  weeks  ago.  H can. 
hardly  be  said  that  they  improved  01  , 
another  hearing;  Tim  Irish  tu*«3  that 
are  the  basis  of  the  two  pieces  arc  good 
tunes;  the  second  being  especial!.'  char- 
acteristic; but  the  ingenuity  devoted  to 
swathing  and  wrapping  them  in  stiang 
and  uncomfortable  harmonies  and  the 
most  fantastic  and  formidable  of  In- 
strumental garbs  seems  not  to  have  ac- 
complished any  advance  in  their  musica 
development  or  added  intrinsically  o. 
their  interest,  and  it  gives  rise  to  no 
stronger  emotion  than  thal  of  cui  iosi  i 
Roger  Ducasse’ s “ Suite  Fraticjaisc. 
which  is  not  familiar,  though,  not  now. 
for  it  was  first  played  in  this  country 
ten  years  ago.  gave  pleasure.  It  is  not 
1 pretentious  music,  and  its  dance  move- 
ments, with  overture  and  a recitative 
and  air,”  arc  clear  and  vigorous,  not 
commonplace  in  their  expression  ana 
well  written  for  the  orchestra.  The  con- 
cert closed  with  Wagner’s  overture  to 
” Tannhauscr,”  though  his  " Bine  Faust 
■Overture  ” had  first  been  announced.  j 

MARY  GARDEN  SINGS  ‘FAUST’ 

Takes  Role  After  Day’s  Illness — 
Galli-Curci  In  “ Sonambula.” 

The  Chicago  company’s  directrix,  Mary 
Garden,  sang  ” Faust  ” last  night  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  with  Mura- 
tore,  Dufranne  and  Baklanoff,  after  a 
day  in  physicians’  care,  it  having  been 
uncertain  up  to  8 o’clock  whether  or  not 
she  could  appear. 

Galli-Curci  at  the  Manhattan  matinee 
returned  to  a classic  r61e  In  “ Sonnam- 
bula,” which  she  had  given  at  the  Lex- 
ington last  year,  again  assisted  by  Tito 
Schipa  as  Evlino  and  Virgillo  Lazzari 
as  the  Count. 

The  Metropolitan's  sold-out  matinee 
subscription  greeted  with  applause  a re- 
turn of  Bori  In  “ L’Oracolo,”  with 
Scottl,  Didur,  Chamlee  and  others,  and 
“ Cleopatra’s  Night,”  sung  by  Alda  and 
Kingston. 

One  of  the  first  of  Caruso’s  rdles  to  be 
taken  by  another  Metropolitan  tenor  was 
that  in  “ La  Forza  del  Destlno,”  sung 
by  Crimi  at  popular  prices  last  night, 
with  Ponselle,  Danise  and  Mardones. 


Cyril  Scott  Is  Heard  in 
Delightful  Concert  Here 


steadiness  which  it  is  charitable  to  as-  tyjmc  £va  Gaulllier  Acts  as  In- 


sume  was  partly  caused  by  nervous- 
ness. 

The  orchestral  music  heard  at  the 
concert  were  the  overture  “Carmanal 
Romain,”  by  Berlioz;  Victor  Hubert’s 
suite,  “Woodland  Fancies”;  Sibelins’ 
“Swan  of  Tuonela”  and  Strauss’  “Don 
Tuan.”  H.  E.  K. 


Atst  ' j ^ ' 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  educational  obligations  implied 
by  the  announcement  of  a series  of 
concerts  planned  to  exhibit  the  prog- 
ress of  the  orchestra  and  orchestral) 
music  seem  to  sit  lightly  on  the  con- 
science of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  intimate  here- 
tofore. More  desirable,  to  his  mind,, 
is  the  production  of  music  which  has 
a relationship  with  the  art  of  various 
peoples  and  which  is  primarily  in- 
gratiating to  tastes  of  to-day. 

In  his  “historical  concert”  given  at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  we 
ostensibly  published  a purpose  to  illus- 
trate the  orchestral  music  of  Italy 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  to-day. 
Earlier  Composers  Ignored 
The  obvious  appeal  at  the  outset 
of  such  a promenade  should  have  been- 
made  to  the  early  composers,  who  led 
the  world  in  orchestral  music,  and  fol- 
low them  up  with  the  men  who  have 
represented  symphonic  music  in  Italy 
since.  But  his  audience  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  Gabrielis,  nothing  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  violin 
schools  whose  concerti  grossi  fired 
the  genius  of  Bach,  nothing  of  the) 
symphonists  who  set  a fashion  for 


lerpreter  of  His  Songs  at 
Aeolian  Hall 

A second  concert  of  compositions  by 
Cyril  Scott  was  given  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  with  the  English , 
composer  as  pianist  and  Mme.  Eva 
Gauthier  as  the  interpreter  of  his 
songs.  This  concert  was  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  one  given  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  songs  and  piano  pieces 
were  more  musical,  more  readily  un- 
derstood, less  strained  in  their  pursuit 
cf  a new  musical  idiom.  But  there  was 
one  fly  in  the  ointment — Mr.  Scott  s 
pianoforte  sonata,  a rambling  ana 
lengthy  concoction  of  rhythms  and  ton- 
alities in  the  modern  manner,  which 
taxed  the  nerves  and  patience  of  the 
audience  and  was  played  by  the  com- 
posed in  Excles’  vein.  ...  .1 

Had  the  mess  of  pottage  been  omitted' 
the  concert  would  have  been  wholly! 
delightful.  Mr.  Scott  is  an  agreeable) 
pianist,  and  Mme.  Gauthier’s  ever  ad- 
mirable art  is  a constant  source  of  joy 
to  lovers  of  the  best  in  music.  Among 
the  piano  pieces  were  Dagobah  (Ca- 
price  Chinois),  Twilight  of  the  Tear, 
Paradise  Birds,  Sea  Marge,  Pierrot 
Piece,  No.  1,  and  Danse  Negre.  The 
songs  included  “Lovely  Kind  and 
Kindly  Loving,”  “In  the  Valley,”  ‘ Sleep 
Song,”  “Looking  Back,”  “The  New 
Moon,”  “The  White  Knight,”  and  "Li- 
lac-Time.” These  with  Mr.  Scott  s 
song  without  words  and  his  charming 
“Lullaby”  represent  this  composer  at 
his  best  and  would  be  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  programs  of  any  pianist 
or  singer. 


L 


A-J  A 'Ij., 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


The  Boston  Symphony  Oribe^trr 

The  excellent  idea  occurred  to 
iMonteux  to  Pla,’  at  the  second  of  th 


symphonists  wno  sec  a — , jionteux  to  pia*  <"■  - mnrerts 1 

Haydn  (like  Sammartini)  nor  of  the  , j Boston  Symphony  Orchestic  . | 

symphonists  of  a generation  ago  (like  , given  yesterday  aftemoo  D been  known  j 
Seambati),  nothing  of  Martucci.  phony  m D nimor.  It  ^ ,g . , 

As  representatives  of  the  earliest  in  New  fork  for  some  ^'e  for  a good 
period  we  were  asked  to  be  content  ] but  ha*  not  been  pUO«‘  ^rth  scalching 
with  transcriptions  for  orchestra  by  a , while.  Selves  tor  than  the  s>  n'- 

man  of  to-day  of  lute  pieces  by  Molt-  i ^/TvSrak  that  was  resuscitated 

naro  (159°)  and  Galilei>  a c,°.nlem-  '"ore  In 

porary,  who  figures  in  the  history 
of  science  as  the  father  of  the  astrono- 
mer and  in  the  history  of  music  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  opera 
Very  dainty  and  very  graceful  were  , 
the  two  dances  by  these  worthies,  but  , 
they  told  us  nothing  about  the  orches- 
tral music  of  the  day  in  which  the 
composers  of  their  melodies  lived  and 
labored. 


here  last  year;  a more  Important  and 
significant  work.  Mendelssohn. 

had  most  to  say;  and  thei 
beautlei 

mental  ... 

terday  after  its  lonB. 


are  many 


id  most  to  say;  , f jnstru- 

sauttes  in  funded  fresh  yes- 

icntal  sound.  It  - , an(j  was  r 

after  its  long  ' World  ” 1 


welcome  i *■  , 

symphony,  too  much  plajcd. 
Of  the  orchestra,  was  tint 


welcome  relief  aAcr_ thv.  --  TUc  lon 
fine  ami  «W 


1^7  "rz  ' 

Pietro  Yon  Plays 

Mr  Pietro  Yon,  organist  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  aided  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  in  giving  the  Fe|, 
lar  Sunday  afternoon  tonwrt  the 
Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Halloa 
terday.  The  cooperation— primarily  fle  i 
signed,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Yon’s  Gregorian  concerto 
for  organ  and  orchestra,  which  was  the 
middle  number  of  the  program-also 

made  possible  the  performance  of 

Saint-Saens’s  svmphony  in  C minor, 
which  has  an  organ  part  and  also i a 
pianoforte  part— the  latter,  think, 

so  negligible  that  the  fact  that  only 
one  player  was  intrusted  with  the 
parts  of  two  players  "need  not  be  dwelt 
C.  After  all,  with  twelve  more 
symphony  concerts  confronting  us 
within  the  next  seven  days,  what  sig 
nifies  a voice  in  the  band  dropped  out 
here  and  there?  Mere  records  are  be 
coming  sufficient  because  records  only 

11  ThereS'b<fing  an  organ  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  Mr.  Yon  made  it  very  audible  in 

the  symphony— more  audible,  indeed 

(so  it  seemed  to  us)  than  in  his  own 
concerto  written  for  the  .instrument. 

In  this  the  king  of  musical  instru- 
ments became  little  more  than  one  of 
many  orchestral  subjects,  and  aided 
them  in  promulgating  some  hones t and 
solid  music,  free  from  striving  after 
sensationalism  in  either  the  harmonic 
' or  color  department  Wc  had  expected 
an  effort  (which  we  hope  will  be  made 
by  Mr,  Yon  or  one  of  his  colleagues 
familiar  with  ecclesiastical  music)  to 
•utilize  Gregorian  melodies  to , sym- 
phonic ends,  for  there  must  be  inter 
esting  possibilities  in  that  direction, 
but  as  was  explained  in  tke  Program 
notes,  and  was  obvious  from  the  music, 
Mr.  Yon  did  not  use  the  adjective  in 
this  sense,  but  meant .onto  that  h>s 
music  was  based  on  the  d‘at0^',c  J” 
stead  of  the  chromatic  sea'e-  H 
good,  ear-filling  music,  which  jas  well 
nlaved  and  sonorous  though  never 
noisy,  as  the  symphony  was  at  times 
The  other  nieces  were  two  of  the  ex- 
cerpts from  Cassella  s ballet  ?hite,  Le 
Couvent  sur  l’eau”;  “Barcarolle  (with 
Miss  Henrietta  Conrad,  soprano);  uia 
Ladies’  Dance,”  heard  at  the  Historical 
Concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  Thurs 
day,  and  the  "Tannhauser  °^er^ur^; 

Hofmann  Gives  Second  Recital 

Josef  Hofmann  gave  his  second 
piano'  recital  of  the  season  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  before  an 
audience  that  completely  filled  the 
hall.  He  played  a Chopin  program, 
which  included  the  sonata  in  B minor. 
Op  58  a nocturne  in  E major,  valse  in 
F minor,  ballade  in  F minor,  barccuse, 
mazurka  in  A flat  major,  scherzo  in  C 
sharp  minor,  three  etudes  in  A flat 
major,  D flat  major  and  F major  and 
the  polonaise  in  A flat  /major.  Ml  Hof- 
mann was  at  his  best-4- a great  pianist 
in  a recital  of  music  by  the  greatest 
composer  for  the  tpu~- j 


[ITALIAN  BENEFIT 

A considerable  sum  "as  netted  f°! 
;.:r  sufferers  from  the  Italian  earth- 
quake last  evening  at  the  benefit  con- 
cert given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  under  the  auspices  of  11 
Frogresso  Italo- America  no.  The  audi- 
ence was  largely  Italian,  most  of  the 
artist*  coining  from  this  country,  and 
the  program  girls  were  culled  from  the 
Sowers  of  that  sunny  land. 

Among  the  soloists  who  contributed 
to  an  exceptional  program  were  Claudia 
Oluzio,  soprano;  Giulio  Crimi,  tenor, 
Giuseppe  Danise,  baritone:  Adamo  Di- 
dnr,  basso;  Rosa  Fonselle,  soprano; 
Giovanni  Mnrtinelli,  tenor;  Giuseppe  De 
Luca,  baritone,  and  Jose  Mardones, 
basso. 

Assisted  by  the  entire  "Metropolitan 
Orchestra,  the  several  artists  sang  their 
favorite  songs  and  arias  from  favm-ite 
operas.  The  orchestra  \Vas  conducted 
by  Giuseppe  Bamboschek,  Itolierto 
Moranroni,  Gennaro  Fapi  and  G'.ulio 
Sett;. 

[HE  LAST"  CRITIQUE 
J.  6.  HUNEKER  WROTE 


r /?  ^ / 


Reviewed  the  Boston  Symphony 
Concert  and  Appeared  in  the 
Sunday  World. 
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The  last  review  James  Gibbons  Hun- 
ker wrote  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  a week  ago  yesterday.  It  treat- 
id  of  the  matinee  concert  of  the  Bos- 
on Symphony  Orchestra,  given  the  day 
previous  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Here  is  the 
critique  in  full,,  which  appeared  under  a 
joxed  head — Music,  by  Janies  Gibbons 
Huueker — and  carried  a sub-heading 
which  read  “A  Boston  Matinee.” 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  with  beautiful  tonal  quality  at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
wasn’t  what  they  said,  hut  the  fascinat- 
ing way  they  said  it.  This  particularly 
applies  to  Dvorak’s  Second  Symphony 
in  D minor,  which  is  a conventional 
composition,  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause of  its  reminiscences.  But  it  is 
richly  scored,  and  it  sounds  better  than 
it  is — like  the  political  speeches  of 
‘statesmen.’  At  least  it  wasn’t  the 
‘New  World’  Symphony ; anything  but 
that  stale  mosaic.  There  is  genuine 
fire  in  the  first  allegro,  but  the  Brahms- 
like  adagio  and  the  phrase-spinning  of 
the  finale  are  monotonous.  Do,  Broth- 
er Monteux,  let  us  hear  once  more  the 
Husitzka  overture  and  the  scherzo  a 
cappriceioso;  they  were  favorites  at 
the  Theodore  Thomas  concerts  in  the 
old  days. 

“The  two  passacaglias  by  Cyril 
Scott,  a young  English  composer  and 
pianist,  were  first  heard  here  under  the 
baton  of  Mr.  Stokowski.  They  did  not 
impress  us  either  then  or  now.  The 
first  is  like  a Cyclops  practicing  five 
finger  exercises  on  his  anvils ; the  sec-  , 
ond,  a gay  old  tune,  hides  its  honest 
face  behind  rouge  and  powder  from  the 
modernistic’  beauty  doctors  of  Paris 
and  Petrograd.  There  are  some  novel 
tonal  timbres ; nevertheless,  the  hearer 
remains  hungry  for  an  idea,  even  the 
ghostly  adumbration  of  an  idea.  Cyril 
Scott  knows  a lot,  yet  his  is  music  for 
the  Martians  of  the  fantastic  H.  G. 
Wells. 

“After  this  cock-eyed  music  the 
graceful  French  suite  by  Roger  Du- 
casse  fell  pleasantly  upon  our  weary 
ears.  The  program  ended  with  genuine 
music,  the  Tannhauser  overture.  Con- 
ductor Pierre  Monteux  fairly  overflow- 
ed with  the  oil  of  human  kindness,  al- 
though he  was  evidently  not  in  the 
most  amiable  of  moods.  There  was  too 
much  talking  in  the  hall,  also  interrup- 
tions by  late  comers.  The  oil  we  refer 
to  was  in  the  euphonious  flow  of  the 
music.  After  all,  there  is  only  one 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.” 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE — VM-j 

Butterfly”  (In  Italian),  by  members 
ibe  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

The  Cast. 

Cho-Cho-San  Resina  Storchlo 

Fimikt  Dorothy  Francis 

B.  V.  Pinkerton  Joseph  Illslop 

I!  Kate  Pinkerton  .......Elsa  Dlemer 

I Sharpless  Georges'  BoManoff 

i!  Prince  Yamadorl  Vittorla  Trevlsan 

II  The  Bonze  Teofllo  Dentate 

j Cero  Godovlco  Ollvlero 

{ The  Imperial  Commissioner — Sallustlo  Ctval 

Conductor Gino  Marinuzrt 

“Madarna  Butterfly"’  was  sung  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  last  eyenifig. 

( The  occasion  was  especially  Interest'd  g 
because  Mme.  Rosina  Storchio,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  rolo  of  Cio-Cio  San  m 1 904. 

( made  her  first  appearance  In  New  folk. 

! It  took  her  a long  time  to  reach  the 
Western  metropolis,  and  perhaps  it  was 
unfortunate  that  she  did  not  come  soon- 
er. Mme.  Storchio  began  to  sing  Of o 
Cio-Sin  more  years  ag'o  than  the  til- 
\ teen-year-old  brido  of  perfidious  Hnk«r- 
Iton.  Her  voice  must  have  been  frcshei 
land  sounded  young'or  then, 
j Charles  Dudley  "Warner  declared  that 
being  o,  boy  had  ono  great  advantage, 
namely,  that  it  required  no  experience. 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  ot  a gn  i, 
and  particularly  of  a singing  gill-  ko 
much  experience  made  it  hard  to  he  a 
girl  again,  even  just  for  a night.  Mme. 
Storchio’s  vocal  contribution  to  the  even- 
ing’s delights  was  worn  and  tremulous 
and  frequently  off  the  pitch  ; but  her  im- 
personation nevertheless  had  genuine 
S merit.  Charm,  tenderness,  pathos  and 
1 even  tragedy  wero  found  in  it.  The 
childish  prattle  of  the  first  act  has  never 
i before  been  so  beautifully  done  here.  It 
1 the  soprano's  voice  had  been  equal  to 
! her  interpretation  we  should  have  had 
i a great  Bultei'fly. 

Mr.  Hislop  was  a politely  passionate 
Pinkerton  and  Mr.  Baklanoff  a tired 
Sliarpless.  Mr.  Marlnuzzl  conducted  and 
the  orchestra  played  vigorously.  The 
fireflies  of  Hagasaki  flashed  with  equal 
power,  and  there  were  some  very  brill- 
iant stars — on  the  back  drop. 


off  the  pitch,  tm  ifie  "other  nano,  nr 
some  of  her  songs  her  art  was  such  as 
to  command  praise  for  its  taste  and  In- 
telligence. She  was  heard  by  a large 
and  friendly  audience.  Richard  Hag1-- 
man  played  excellent  accompaniments. 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Tschaikovsky’s  “Eugene  Onegin"’  was 
sung  for  the  second  time  this  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing. A good  sized  and  brilliant  audience 
heard  the  opera  with  a seeming  enjoy- 
ment of  the  musical  score. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  was  the  conductor,  and 
the  principal  singers  were  again  Mr.  De 
Luca  in  the  name  part,  Miss  Claudia 
Muzio  as  Tatiana Mr.  MarUnelli  as 
Lenskl,  Miss  Ingram  the  Olga  and  Mr. 
Didur  the  Prime  Gremkin.  Miss  Flora 
Perini  was  the  Larina. 


Miss  Dorothy  Fox’s  Recital. 

Seldom  is  a song  recital  given  under 
such  favorable  conditions  and  with  so 
many  pleasurable  results  as  the  one 
sung  by  Miss  Dorothy  Fox  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Times  Square  Theatre. 
The  stage  was  attractively  set  in  an 
auditorium  favorable  for  singing,  the 
audience  was  large,  l’l-iendly  and  re- 
sponsive and  the  singer,  with  her  fine 
mezzo-soprano  voice,  was  accomplished 
In  the  art  of  vocal  Interpretation.  Keep- 
ing to  a programme  generally  within 
her  limit's,  her  selections  included  old 
melodies  of  Brittany  and  modern  French 
lyrics.  With  the  composer  at  the  piano 
she  sang  by  Dwight  Fiske  “Three  Songs 
of  Fat  People,”  with  words  by  James 
Dryenforth,  and  five  settings  to  verses 
from  Stevenson's  “A.  Child's  Garden  of 
Verse?-”  This  group  made  the  hit  of 
the  afternoon.  Attractive  songs,  they 
were  admirably  presented  and  several  of 
them  the  audience  wished  repeated.  Earl 
Victor  Prahl  was  otherwise  at  the  piano. 


Belgian  Pianist’s  Debut. 

Marinus  De  Jong,  Belgian  pianist, 
made  his  American  debut  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night  in  a recital.  This  artist  comes 
here  with  a favorable  record  from 
abroad.  Not  only  has  he  taken  piano 
and  composition  prizes  from  the  Antwerp 
and  Belgian  conservatories,  but  ho  has 
played  under  the  direction  of  Weingart- 
ner  and  other  leading  conductors.  He 
began  his  programme  last  night  with 
Franck’s  prelude,  choral  and  fugu*. 
Beethovenls  “Appassionate”  sonata  was 
on  his  list,  a group  by  Russians,  and, 
among  other  pieces,  a prelude  and  bur- 
lesque by  himself.  His  performance 
showed  him  to  be  an  interpreter  of  some 
individual  and  interesting  ideas,  no  few 
i of  which  he  was  able  to  impart  tf  his 
I hearers.  His  general  tochnle  and  style 
( needed  more  Incisiveness  and  also  force, 
| I but  at  times  these  qualities  were,  quite 

I sufficient  to  serve  his  purposes.  In  the 
\ music  of  Franck,  His  countryman,  his 
; playing  had  poetic  insight  and  much 
I beautiful  coloring'. 

Miss  Howell’s  Conceit . 

Miss  Dicie  Howell,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Miss  Howell  has  been  heard 
here  before  and  has  mot  with  favor,  Slie 
was  not  always  at  her  best  yesterday. 
Some  of  her  tone3  were  produced  with 
I manifest  effort  and  some  were  decidedly 


.Mme.  Storchio  in  Madame  Butterfly. 

\ The  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave  a. 
ter  forma  nee  of  Puccimi's  opera  of 

•Mad  amt}.  Butterfly  " at  the  Manhattan 
fpora  House  last  evening  that  was  in 
/lost  respects  excellent.  I was  carefully 
/repared  and  conduced  by  Mr.  Jlari- 
(Huzzi— though  there  were  spaces  when 
/'the  orchestra,  bad  something  of  undue 
/ vigor— and  it  had  much  of  the  spirit,  that 
/ the  composer  meant  it  to  have. 

The  performance  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  appearance  In  New  York  of 
Mme.  P.osina  storchio,  soprano,  who 
look  tlie  part  of  Cioeio  San.  Mine. 
Storchio  is  a singer  of  distinction  In 
Italy,  from  which  country  have  come 
in  recent  years  many  more  fine  men 
singers  than  women.  She  has  had  a 
brilliant  career,  and  it  was  a matter 
of  interest  in  connection  with  her  ap- 
pearance lust  evening  that  she  was  the 
(original  representative  of  the  part  she 
then  took  at  the  first  performance  of 
■’  Madame.  Butterfly  ” in  Milan  In  1 904. 

It  was  at  once  obvious  that  Mme. 
.Storchio  was  an  actress  of  ability  and 
I resource,  and  that  she  had  a definite 
and  sympathetic  conception  of  the  Japa- 
nese heroine  and  the  power  to  realize  it. 
The  voice  is  apparently  not  all  that  it 
| once  was,  though  it  is  not  without 
charm,  it  is  often  somewhat  unsteady, 
land  it  is  not  equqalized  in  quality 
throughout  its  range.  There  were  also 
times  when  Mme.  Storchio  did  not  com- 
mand the  true  pitch. 

She  soon  gained  the  interest  of  her 
listeners,  though  they  gave  her  not  a 
hand  6n  her  entrance,  and  received  cor- 
dial applause  before  the  performance 
was  ended.  She  sang  with  expressive- 
ness in  several  of  her  Important  airs, 
and  her  impersonation  as  a whole  had 
real  distinction. 

The  fine  voice  and  engaging  presence 
of  Mr.  Hislop  did  what  could  be  done  for 
the  distasteful  part  of  Lieutenant  Benja- 
min Franklin  Pinkerton ; and  Mr. 
Baklenoff  had  the  business  like  and 
gentlemanly  aspect  of  an  American  con- 
sul, joined  to  the  voice  and  style  of  an 
artist.  Miss  Dorothy  Francis  sang  the 
music  given  to  Sujurki  better  than  she 
re  presented  the  character  of  that  faith- 
ful serving  mgid. 


AT  METROPOLITAN 

j AmelHa.  Galli-Curei,  star  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera,  lias  been  signed  by  the 
Metropolitan  for  next  season.  Brief  an- 
nouncement of  this  fact  was  made  last 
night  by'  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza.  whose 
statement  said  simply  that  “ as  Mme. 
Galli-Curei  will  be  at  liberty  at  the  end 
of  the  current  season  he  has  engaged 
her  for  the  next  season  for  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company.”  It  was  later 
declared  by  the  singer,  however,  thgt 
the  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  calls 
for  appearances  in  New  York  and  At- 
lanta only,  and  that  she  would  continue 
to  sing  with  the  Chicago  company  in 
Chicago.  i'll  i s was  subsequently  ad- 
mi' led  at  tile  Metropolitan. 

Although  the  news  of  Mme.  GalU- 
Curci's  capture  by  the  Metropolitan  was 
thus  briefly  announced,  rumors  regard- 
ing the  shift  of  the  celebrated  singer 
flew  thick  and  fast  last  night.  The  fore- 
most of  these,  of  course,  was  concerned 
with  the  recent  appointment  of  Mary 
Garden  to  the  general  directorship  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Association,  but  Air. 
Gatti-Cassaza  declared  positively  llast. 
night  that  the  contract  with  the  Metro- 
politan was  signed  last  February,  a 
year  ago.  It  was  at  the  time  whes  the 
affairs  of  the  Chicago  company  were 
more  or  less  unsettled,  he  said,  and 
long  before  Miss  Garden  had  been  made 
the  company’s  director.  Mr.  Gatti- 
Cassaza  said  that  be  had  no  wish  to 
hamper  the  work  of  Miss  Garden  in  her 
management  of  the  Chiaego  company, 
and  that  lie  had  for  her  only  the 
greatest  admiration. 

I | Prior  to  Mary  Garden's  Promotion. 

Mme.  Galli-Curei,  in  discussing  the 
new-  contract  last  night,  was  less  definite 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  its  signing,  but 
insisted  that  it  had  been  signed  prior  to 
the  appointment  of  Miss  .Garden  as 
director. 

WlU'am  J.  Guard  of  the  Metropolitan 
declared  that  the  announcement  of  the 
signing  of  Mme.  Galli-Curei  was  being 
made  at  this  time  solely  as  a matter  of 
public  interest,  and  with  no  thought  of 
hurting  the  Chicago  company’s  season. 

The  Metropolitan  contract  calls  for 
Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  appearances  here 
only  for  a part  of  the  season,  which 
would  leave  her  free  much  of  tlie  time 
for  engagements  in  Chicago  or  appear- 
ances on  the  concert  stage.  Just  which 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  season  will  be 
| devoted  to  Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  appear- 
ances has  not  yet  been  determined, 
j Mme/  Galli-Curei,  who  is  singing  with 
Ithe  Chicago  company  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  at  present,  is  easily  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  operatic 
stars  to  be  developed  in  recent  seasons. 
She  has  been  a conspicuous  figure  be- 
Ifore  the  American  musical  public  ever 
[since  she  first  appeared  in  this  country 
at  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  where  the 
I late  Cleofonte  Campanini  had  engaged 


her  for  a popular-priced  .Saturday  nit? 
performance-  of  •’ Rlgoletto,”  on  No 
is  mill.  The  date  happened  also  to  be 
the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  which  took  place  in  Milan  In 
IKkO. 

Mme.  Giilll-Curci's  Career. 
Mascagni,  the  composer  of  “ Caval- 
leria  Rusticsna,”  first  advised  Galli- 
[Curcl  to  attempt  an  operatic  career. 

1 ike  Campanini  and  Gatti-Casazza, 
Mascagni  was  a friend  of  the  ’singer’s 
I’fithers  rroduo  Galli,  a banker  of  Lilian. 
The  f til  ’ . / was  of  Italian  and  Span- 
ish desLfent.  The  young  Amelita,  after 

studying  music  at  the  Royal  Conscrvs 
fury  of  Milan,  was  appointed  s.  “pro 
fvssor  ” of  piano  at  10  years  of  age. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  self-taught 
; as  a coloratura  soprano.  Her  singing 
is  of  lyric  quality,  however,  a " voic 
that  floats.”  with  singular  purity  oi 
tone,  and  an  even  range  of  about  three 
octaves.  She  spooks  and  sings  seven 
languages.  Her  first  appearance  in 
j opera  was  a.t  the  Constanzl  Theatre, 
Home,  in  1010,  ns  Gtlda  In  " Rigoletto.” 
khe  was  married  there  in  February  of 
I that  year  to  Luigi  f'urci  of  Simeri,  an 
Italian  marquis,  who  had  given  up  his 
title  on  adopting  the  carer  of  a.  painter. 

The  couple  were  divorced  In  America 
qn  Jan. -6  of  last  year,  and  just  a month 
ago,  in  Minneapolis,  the  singer  was 
married  to  her  accompanist,  Homer 
£■’ amuels.  Mr.  Samuels  had  been  tier 
piano  accompanist,  on  the  singer’s  con- 
cert tours,  for  a number  of  years. 

Mme.  Galli-Curei  has  been  an  operatic 
figure  in  New  York  for  four  seasons. 
It- the  made  tier  initial  appearance  here 
a t the  Lexington  Theatre  on  Jan.  2’ 

1 (9 Ik.  singing  the  title  role  of  “Dinorali. 
i I for  debar  here  was  a.  veritab 
i t Humph ; she  was  cheered  for  twent 
I r hinute?  after  the  big  scene  in  the  se> 

I n jnd  act.  and  from  that  time  hers  ha 
b icon  an  operatic  fame  almost  the  cqua 
c if  Caruso’s. 


A 


V- 


Philadelphia  Orel 

Berlioz,  Chausson  and  Wa 
Mme.  Matzenaui 


The  Philedalphia  Orchestra  gave  its. 
sixth  concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie  j 
Hall.  The  programme  contained  Ber- 
lioz's “Roman  Carnival”  overture. 
Chausson’ s B flat  symphony  and  the 
funeral  march  from.  “Goetterdaemerung.” 
Mme.  Matzenauer  was  tlje  soloist.  Her 
numbers  were  Debussy’s  “Le  Chev- 
eleurs,”  Duparc's  “Extase”  and  Bruenn- 
liilde’s  “Immolation.”  It  was  a pro- 
gramme of  interesting  music,  well  ar- 
ranged to  present  variety  and  contrast, 
and  also  to  display  the  qualities  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  Chausson  symphony  was  per 
formed  not  long  ago  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  his  musicians,  but  the  rhila- 
detphians  have  a different  audience  and 
the  work  must  have  come  to  them  with 
delightful  freshness.  To  those  who 
heard  the  Symphony  Society  presenta- 
tion of  the  work  the  repetition  was  wel- 
come, for  this  symphony  has  ingratiat- 
ing charms.  It  is  a well  made  piece  of 
music  and  its  thematic  materials  are 
i meloudious,  interesting,  well  contrasted 
j and  excellently  treated  in  the  develop- 
\ ments. 

The  performance  was  one  of  the  most 
admirable  achievements  of  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. At  no  other  time  this  season  has 
the  organization  played  with  finer  bal- 
ance, clarity  and  beauty  of  tone.  The 
points  of  the  composition  were  all  dis- 
played with  certainty,  but  without 
.straining  after  effect,  and  the  total  re- 
sult was  an  impression  of  suave  power, 
sure  technic  and  musical  appreciation. 
[The  audience  was  enthusiastic  and  no 
wonder. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  was  kindly  received 
and  rewarded  with  applause  for  her  ef- 
forts, which  were  oviously  not  anything 
but  effort.  She  was  not  in  her  best 
j vocal  condition.  The  accompaniments 
were  well  done. 


| National  Symphony’s  Programme. 

There  were  many  unoccupied  seats  at  | 
the  National  Symphony  concert  in  Car- j 
Regie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when 
Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  a perform- 
ance of  Gustave  Mahler’s  fourth  sym-  j 
{phony.  This  persistent  Mablerism  makes 
some  honest  people  very  glad  that  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  be 
absorbed  next  season  by  the  Philhar- 
j monie.  Not  that  Sosef  Stransky  does  not ! 

also  suffer  from  Mahieria.  but  ii  ms  ,v 
reasonably  be  supposed  that,  with  one 
orchestra  where  there  are  now  two.  we 
may  be  spared  30  per  cent,  of  these  com- ; 
pulsorv  draughts  of  saturated  solution, 
of  piffle.  f : 

Mahler  is  one  of  the  composers  o 
whom  conductors  are  enamored.  fire 
fourth  symphony  is  not  unknown  to  ns 
Mr.  Mengelberg  must  certainly  be  aware 
of  that.  He  cannot  invent  any  excuse 
for  not  knowing  that  Walter  Damrosch 


priced  the  composition  here  m l.f  . 
M&thr  w.  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
CarinW  it  under  the  btaon  of  the  com- 
poser himself.  We  need  no  introduction 
to  the  symphony.  Mr.  Mengelbe  g 8 
also  to  know  that  the  New  I oik  public 
never  has  manifested  any  interest  in  the 
art  of  Mahler,  and  shows  less  and  le* 
disposition  to  do  so  as  the  yeais  roi 
past. 

Must  we  be  Mahlcrized  for ■our  own 
salvation?  If  so,  why?  The i fouun 
symphony,  like  all  the  rest  of  Mahler  s 
S to  some  beauties  and  some 
naasa  of  admirable  writing.  A man 
cannot  be  a conductor  all  his  life  with- 
out picking  up  some  good  ideas  But 
the  symphony  contains  page  after  page 
of  mere  childishness,  the  liable  of  a 
man  infatuated  with  the  belief  that  he 
kneV  how  to  rear  tonal  epics  out  of  the 
idoms  of  the  people-  | 

The  thing  can  be  done,  but  not  by  a 
man  of  recluse  habit,  of  solitary  intro- 
spection, and  of  fatuous  faith  in  labori- 
ously evolved  developments.  Genius  is 
not  merely  an  infinite  capacity  for  tak- 
ing pains,  else  Mahler  had  towered 
[ above  Mozart,  who  lisped  in  numbers 
because  the  numbers  came.  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg,  like  all  the  other  virtuoso  con- 
ductors, pointed  his  effects  with  merci- 
| less  emphasis,  dragged  from  the  mass 
i of  instrumentation  phrases  w h i eh 
seemed  to  him  of  portentous  signifi- 
cance an  did  some  hearers  of  none  at 
all,  and  accentuated  ilia  reading  u ith 
solemn  rhetorical  pauses  and  extrava- 
gant dynamic  contrasts. 

And  when  he  had  finally  come  to  the 
end  the  fourth  symphony  seemed  quite 
as  empty  as  it  was  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Damrosch  first  revealed  its 
futilities.  The  soprano  solo  which 
dominates  the  last  movement  was  in- 
differently sung  by  Mms.  Birgit  Engel!. 
The  other  numbeis  on  the  programme 
were  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger” 
and  the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan 
111  ml  Isold*  ” 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Thli  might  be  a chapter  on  an  effort 
ooking  to  propagandism  for  the  music 
if  Gustav  Mahler  in  New  York;  but  it 
hall  not  be.  There  was  talk  about 
;uch  an  . effort  when  Mr.  Mengelberg  i 
as  engaged  to  conduct  the  second  half 
if  the  series  of  concerts  of  the  National 
ymphony  Orchestra,  because  about 
hat  time  the  Dutch  conductor  was 
iving  a festival  devoted  to  Mahlei  s 
works  in  Amsterdam,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  a devotee  at  the  Mahler  shrine 
us  well  as  that  of  Richard  Strauss. 

But  whatever  foreign  visitors  may 
think  of  the  subject  of  what  New  York- 
ers know  about  orchestral  music  (and 
most  of  it  is  comical  enough)  those 
who  come  to  us  have  brought  few 
revelations  to  these  shores.  Moreover, 
so  far  as  Mahler’s  music  and  Mahlers 
artistic  mission  are  concerned,  we  had, 
the  man  himself  to  instruct  us  for 
years.  If  he  could  not  create  a Mahler 
cult  there  is  no  great  likelihood  that 
any  of  his  disciples  will. 

Mahler’s  Symphony  Played 
It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  record 
and  discuss  briefly  the  fact  that  at  thei 
concert  of  the  National  Symphony  Or-, 
chestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  (which  will  be  repeated  this 
evening)  Mr.  Mengelberg,  in  addition 
to  some  music  by  Wagner  which  has- 
been  played  many  times  this  season 
(the  prelude  and  finale  to  “Tristap  und 
Isolde”  and  the  prelude  to  "Die  M'eister- 
singer”),  brought  forward  Mahler  s 
fourth  symphony,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  its  fellows  not  only  in 
being  in  the  key  of  G,  but  also  in  hav- 
S ing  a solo  song  as  a lost  movement. 

Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  work  its 
‘ first  hearing  in  New  York  some  seven- 
f teen  years  ago,  and  the  composer  him-^ 
A self  conducted  two  performances  at 
Philharmonic  concerts  on  January  17 
: and  20,  1911. 

If  the  music  had  left  a consuming 
• desire  in  the  local  public  to  hear  it 
S,  again,  it  probably  would  have  been  re- 
| peated  in  one  of  the  thousand  or  more 
f,  symphony  concerts  which  have  taken 
place  since,  and  the  audience  which 
heard  it  yesterday  would  have  been 
larger.  . , 

So  much  for  the  facts  in  the  case. 
There  remains  something  to  be  said 
about  the  music.  We  have  not  grown 
in  grace  (if  a state  of  grace  is  condi- 
tioned on  admiration  for  this  sym- 
phony) since  we  heard  it  last.  It  still 
seems  to  us  incoherent,  petty  in  th«me^ 
bombastic  in  utterance  and  futile  o, 
purpose.  Whenever  Mr.  Mengelberg 
lifted  an  instrumental  effect  into  prom- 
inence yesterday  he  seemed  to  us  to 
disclose  its  hollowness  afresh. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  program 
note,  quoted  an  assertion  by  Bruno 
Walter  and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Borowski 
to  the  effect  that  the  composer  had 
declared  the  symphony  to  be  “absolute 
music,  not  programmatic,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.”  . , 

It  needed  no  voice  from  Munich  or 
Chicago  to  tell  us  that  this  protesta- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Mahler  concern- 
ing all  of  his  symphonies.  He  reiter- 
ated it  to  the  writer  concerning  the 


first  symphony,  even  when  confiont  d, 
by  a letter  in  which  he  gave  the  title, 
of  the  work  as  “Titan,  and  appealed  to 
Jean  Paul’s  romance  as  providing  its 
subject. 

Not  Beautiful  as  Beauty 

No  amount  of  protestation  ban  make, 
the  fourth  symphony  coherent  or  beau- 
tiful  as  absolute  music  (except  | 
slow  movement  which  maintains  a se 
sufficient  and  uplifting  loveliness  until 
heterogeneous  and  disturbing  elements 
are  introduced  into  it)  or  explam  away 
ihe  fact  that  the  finale  by  enlisting 
first 

expression  to  a song,  by  that  devic* , 
makes  a program  out  of  the  song. 

What  the  song  was  about  remained  a | 
riddle  to  yesterday’s  audience  foi  it 
was  sung  in  German  and  was  there 
fore  necessarily  unintelligible  to  tho 
unfamiliar  with  the  language,  and  with 
such  indistinctness  of  enunciation  as 
to  be  unintelligible  even  to  the  few 
Germans  and  German  scholars  in  the 
audience  familiar  with  it.  Miss  Biigit 
Kngel  was  the  singer.  The  poem  is  a 
folksong  taken  from  “ Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,”  which  gives  a Quaintly 
humorous  and  ingenuous  description 
of  heaven  as  a sort  of  celestial  Land 
of  Cockaigne.  A few  excerpts  from  a 
translation  made  ten  years  ago  will 
five  a better  idea  of  its  contents  than 
any  amount  of  comment  or  descrip- 
tion : 

To  us  heav'n  is  yielding  its  pleasures. 

Why  heed.  then,  terrestrial  treasures? 
Barth's  .lars  reach  us  never, 

Contented  forever, 

In  quietude  time  passes  hy. 

Our  conduct,  while  truly  seraphic.  

With  mirth  holds  voluminous  traffic 
With  singing  and  dancing. 

With  skipping  and  prancing. 

While  Peter  above  lends  an  ej  e. 

Our  wines,  which  are  many, 

Cost  never  a penny  , 

| \ n angels  sweet  bake  all  our  bread. 

I No  music  to  mortal  men  given 

Compares  with  that  of  our  heaven.  • 
Cologne’s  maids  are  dancing 
To  measures  entrancing. 

St.  Ursula  beams  with  delight. 

Cecilia  and  alt  of  her  clansmen 

Make  excellent  royal  court  bandsmen 

At  angelic  voices 

Our  hearing  rejoices  . 

1 They  gladness  unbounded  invite.  j. 

This  song,  which  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  symphony,  plainly  enough  gives 
interpretation  to  some  of  the  music 
which  precedes  it,  though  it  appears  to 
flout  the  serene  and  almost  sepraluc 
measures  of  the  slow  movement;  but  it 
would  have  served  its  purpose  better 
had  it  been  set  as  a prefatory  table  of 
contents,  instead  of  as  a final  index. 
Berlioz  shows  the  proper  use  of  the 
device  in  his  “Romeo  et  Juliette  sym- 
phony. The  most  of  the  thematic  ma- 
terial in  the  work  is  of  a simple,  folk- 


nouncement,  Arnst 


’had  when  ThP, 


lltMll  nil,  1 1 *’  w * '*  * - * , , 

was  beginning:  his  Mahler  festival.  Jhere 
last  Spring.  It  comprehends  that  Mah- 
ler’s symphonies  are  an  Impotent  driv- 
ing after  an  originality  that  was  not 
his:  a restless  seeking  after  effects 
from  commonplace  material,  anci  a tis- 
ane of  remembered  fragments. 

In  the  fourth  symphony,  which  Mr. 
Damrosch  first  played  here  in  1900, . he 
makes  much  of  that  pseud o-valvete  that 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him  so  strongly  and 
so  often.  The  tunes  with  which  he  puts 
this  forward  are  not.  very  original:  they 
are  reminiscent  of  folk  songs,  of  Mozart, 
of  Beethoven.  Then  he  drops  fus 
) vaivet4  and  “ goes  in  ” for  subltlety  and 
1 sophistication  and  it  docs  not  carry  con- 
| victions.  All  the  movements  of  this 
symphonv  are  developed  at  great  length 
i —the  work  lasts  over  an  hour— there  is 
; much  detail  that  seems  petty  and  the 
music  gets  tiresome  before,  it  is  through. 

1 The  last  movement,  which  requires  a 
i soprano  voice,  becomes,  not  to  put  too 
| fine  a point  on  it,  very  dull.  The  voice 
sings  verses  from  the  German  folk  song 
collection  called  "Des  Knaben  W under-  j. 
born,”  telling  of  the  joys  of  heaven.! 
largely  eating  and  drinking,  except  that  ; 
the  music  is  far  finer  than  on  earth  I 
and  11,000  virgins  dance.  Why,  or  what 
the  connection  is  with  the  rest  of  the 
symphony  is  not  evident  and  is  not  ex- , 
plained;  nof  if  it  were  would  the  music 
become  thereby  more  convincing. 

Miss  Birgit  Engell.  who  has  recently 
been  heard  in  New  York,  sang  the  so- 
prano solo,  not  so  well  as  she  has  sung: 
here  before.  ‘ ... 

Mr.  Mengelberg  <5id  ail  he  could  to 
make  the  symphony  convincing.  He 
| gave  an  extraordinarily  fine  perfoi  m- 
\ ance,  one  minutely  worked  up,  in  which  i 
! the  maximum  of  expression  was  given 
to  each  phrase  and  each  section,  ana 
there  was  the  most  careful  contrast  and 
balance.  It  was  technically  one  of  the, 
most  satisfactory  results  of  Mr.  Mengel-I 
bergs’  labors  with  the  orchestra.  There 
was  heart v applause,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  directed  in  various  degrees  toward, 
Mahler's  music,  tire  performance  and 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Mengelberg. 

There  followed  the  prelude  and  final 
scene  from  Wagner' s " Tristan  ’ and 
the  prelude  to  " The  Mastersingers  In' 
the  former  there  was  more  of  calcuta- 
; tton  and  elaboration  than  poetic  spirit. 
There  was  also  much  elaboration  in  the 
latter  as  well  as  great  energy. 

'JEWELS  OF  MADONNA’  AGAIN 


K / /o  (*/■*'' 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Tiro  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  its 
sixth  New  York  concert  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  HaU;  the  program  comprised 
Beniioz’s  overture.  "The  Roman  Car-] 
nival,”  Ernest  Chausson’s  symphony 
and  the  funeral  march  from  Gagners 
music  drama,  " The  Twilight  of  t a 
Gods.”  lime.  Matzenance  was  ^tne 
soloist  and  sans  Debussy’s  song,  “ La 
Cheveline”  and  Duparc’s  " Extase 
the  accompaniments  of  both  being  aij 
ranted  for  orchestra,  and  tne  uu" 
scene  Brwmhilde’s  address  and  Immhla; 
i Hon  from  "The  Twilight  of  the  Gods. 

The  performance  was  a brilliant  one. 
BriUiaScy  i^Ued  forbyth'H 

j tl me  r c o i de : ra  My  ' an * offers 

mt£  now  bS  those  orchestral  devices 

rhiced  it  to  New  York  some  years  before. 

U ifmudc  that  as  yet  stands  up  well 

^"and^re?  succSu^^ev^op^ 

in  a form  that  the  composer 
to  have  found  crajnplng.  * ‘ ^ 

1 ;?  >s ■snSSa. 

feSnyto  a monumfrofthe  foment 

phony  ■ i nfLuence  exerted  its  spell. 
* - Roughly  broken  upon  JjJg 

Xved me Urk  sympathetically,  with 

fire  and  glowing  color  and  the  intense 
accent  that  belongs  to  U.  fArt»mate 
Mme.  Matzenauer  was  not  s0 
in  tho  two  French  songs  as  she  was  in 
B run  hi  Id  e'  e supreme  elegance.  The  spin  [ 
of  the  songs  seemed  to  elude  ber  und  * i| 
made  singularly  little  of  them.  In  Wag 
ner's  music  she  is  more  at  home  buen 
excerpts  must  lose  some  of  their  force 
when  divested  of  their  dramatic  «nnec-  j 
tions  and  surroundings  and  deUvered  i 
the  correct  manner  of  the  concert  plat 
form.  She  wos  as  little  hampered  by  | 
these  considerations  as  might  be  an  , 
sang  with  power  and. beauty  of  tone.  Ml. 
SmkowsUi  was  also  tittle  hampered  by 
Baem  and  gained  both  in  the  death  music 
of  Sigfried  and  In  the  final  scene  ^rong  j 
and  stirring  effects,  even  if  I 

their  specifically  dramatic  coloi  and  j 
movement. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a small  au- 
dience at  yesterday  afternoon’s  concert 
of  tho  National  .Symphony  Orchestra, 
one  of  the  smallest  it  has  had.  Could 
It  be  possiblo  that  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mahler’s  Fourth 
was  the  principal  number  on  Mr . Mjm- 
gelberg’s  program?  The  New  York  puD 
lie  has  not  contracted  ».  8tl™£g  ^twlth- 
tion  for  Mahler  s symphonies.  notwJUr 
standing  its  opportunity  to  do  so.  New 
York  has  " arrived  at  a comprehension 
of  Mahler,”  tliough  not  in  the  sence 
that . according  to  Mr.  Mengelberg' s an 


Rosa  Raisa  In  Leading  Role — Galli- 
Curci  in  Two  Operas  Next  Week. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  repeated 
'•  The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ” at  the 
Manhattan  last  evening,  a large  audi- 
ence applauding  Mme.  Raisa,  Messrs. 
Lament  and  Rimini,  in  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
tragedy  of  the  Camorrists  and  the  un- 
derworld of  Naples.  Mr.  Cimtni  again 
conducted  the  popular  serenade  and  en-  l 
tr* actes,  while  Mr.  Oukralnsky  led  the 
lively  stage  crowd  of  "apache”  dancers. 
nn\VO  pianists  were  heard  In 
X matinee  recitals  yesterday.  In 
Aeolian  Hall,  Elizabeth  Winston,  a i 
young  musician  from  Washington,  j 
made  her  first  bow  before  a New  , 
York  audience.  At  the  Princess 
Theatre,  Christine  Burnham,  said 
to  he  a pupil  of  Joseffy,  was  heard 
bv  a good-sized  audience. 

J Miss  Winston  gave  a gonerous 
programme  and  one  that  would  tax 
the  powers  of  a more  experienced 
musician.  She  played  Beethovens 
C major  Sonato;  Fantasie  by  Chopm, 
Poissons  d’Or  by  Debussy,  eu.c 
d Eau  by  Ravel;  Moto  Perpetuo  oy 
Alkan-MacDowell;  Du  Bist  die  Run 
by  Schubert-Liszt;  B flat  Prelude  by 
Rachmaninoff;  Papillons  by  Rosen- 
thal, apd  the  Schulz-Ebler  transcrip- 
tion of  Strauss’  “Blue  Danube 
Waltzes.  She  is  scarcely  old  enough 
as  an  interpreter  to  do  fairly  by  such 
a programme,  even  though  much  of 
her  work  bore  the  stamp  of  smceie 
musicianship.  . , 

Miss  Burnham,  on  the  othei  hanl, 
is  an  artist  in  the  enjoyment  of 
mature  and  finished  skill.  She  evi- 
dently understands  the  means  and 
methods  of  securing  luscious  and 
many-colored  tones;  and  Iw  imgei- 
ing  was  clear,  crisp  and  precise. 
She  played  a Pastorale  and  Capriccio 
by  Sear;  atti-Tausig;  Pastorale  varies 
by  Mozart;  Sonato  Opus  14  by  Beet- 
hoven, and  pieces  by.  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Hofmann,  Jeseffy,  Debussy.  Blumen- 
feld,  Arensky,  Risky-Karsakott 
Rachmaninoff  and  Wagner-Liszt. 

Frieda  Hempel  has  been  ro**^J* 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and  wil  . 
join  that  organization  at  onoe-  ..  1 

CtmCf^ad^ee^:nga^dtby^the'  Metro- j 
p0in=«'Frsmnel  was  prima  donna  with 

Like  GallLCum,  f?  nl.Curci  she  made 
soprano,  and  like  Gam  ^ ln 


" Romeo  et  Juliette  " at  Manhattan. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  opera  in  five  acts, 

EooU  in  French  by  Barbicr  ami  (Jarre, 
after  Shakespeare’s  drama;  music  by 
Charles.  Gounod.  At  tho  Manhattan 
Opera  House. 

Capulet  : Hector  Dufranne  ; 

Juliet  ...Amellta  Galli-Curci  , 

l’vbalt  Albert  PaiUard 

Romeo  Lucien  Mura  tore 

M^rcutio  Desire  Defrere  | 

Stephano  Margery  Maxwell  j 

Duke  of  Verona Constantin  Nicolay 

Friar  Lawrence  ....Edouard  Cotreujl  j 

Gertrude  Maria  Claessens 

Gregorio  Sallustio  Clval  j 

Conductor— Giorgio  Polacco. 

Gounod’s  “ Romeo  et  Juliette  ’’  sur- 
vives in  the  repertory  of  the  Chicago  | 
Opera  Company  because  that  company  I 
has  a Juliette,  not  to  say  a Romeo.  It 
was  given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  | 
House  last  evening  to  a Jarge  audience 
attracted  by  the  promise  of  hearing  j 
Mme.  Galli  Curci  and  Lucien  Moratore  ] 
in  the  two  chief  parts ; with  Mr.  Du-  | 
franne  as  Capulet  and  Mr.  Cotrevil  as 
FriaV  Lawrence.  Mr.  Polacco  con-  j 
ducted. 

“ Romeo  cf  Juliette  ” does  not  sur- 
vive vigorously  anywhere  in  these  days. 

It  has  always  had  a firmer  hold  on  life 
in  Paris  than  anywhere  else.  Some  ef- 
fort of  memory  is  needed  to  recall  per- 
formances of  It  at  tne  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  though  it  was  what  Mme. 
Farrar  made  her  first  appearance  in, 
rousing  much  discussion  at  that  house. 

The  representation  last  evening  had 
its  good  qualities.  Mme.  Galli  Curci 
was  an  attractive  and  sympathetic 
Juliette.  She  sang  the  music  with  a 
certain  gracious  allurement  hut  not 
brilliantly,  where  brilliancy. is  necessary. 

■ Her  coloratura  was  cautious,  ’and  that 
old  matter  about  the  pitch  rose  up  some- 
times to  make  mournful  the  conserva- 
tive. Only  them,  however;  for  the 
others,  in  large  majority,  did  not  mind; 
perhaps  even  d 171  not  notice,'  and  gave 
her  demonstrative  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause and  many  curtain  calls. 

Mr.  Murature’s  Romeo  is  a knightly 
figure,  ardent  and  passionate;  and  his 
singing  ®f  the  music,  if  it  did  not  show 
a voice  of  the  fullest  resonance  and 
color,  was  often  highly  expressive.  Mr. 
Polacco's  conducting  kept  the  perform- 
ance moving  with  spirit. 

“MANON”  AT  METROPOLITAN. 

» _ / 

Mme.  Farrar,  Hackett  and  Chalmers  | 
in  Cast  of  Massenet’s  Opera.  I 

Massenet's  “ Manon,”  known  to  New 
York  oper;\goers  since  Minnie  Hault  at 
the  old  Academy  sang  it  first  in  Italian 
for  Mapleson  on  Dec.  23,  188!>,  with 
Bauermeiater  and  Lablache,  Giannini, 
Del  Puente  and  a Mr.  Fox  masquerad- 
ing ah  Signor  Foscani,  was  restored  to 
the  Metropolitan  repertory  last  evening, _ 
as  it  h:jd  been  also  added  to  that  of  tne 
Manhattan  last  week,  in  tne  classic 
French  of  all  its  later  career. 

Sybil  Sanderson  and  Jean  de  Reszke 
were*  its  Metropolitan^creators.  on  Jap. 
16,  1895 ; Melba  also  was  a Manop  of 
that  brief  period  under  Abbey,  Schoeffel 
& Gran.  Twenty  times  Gatti-Casazza 
lias  given  the  opera  in  his  longer  term, 
its  most  noteworthy  and  gorgeous  re- 
vival being  sung  by  Farrar  and  Caruso. 

Geraldine  Farrar  again  headed  the  cast 
last  evening,  a cast  of  Americans  as  faY 
as  three  leading  roles  were  concerned, 
and  one  familiar  in  recent  seasons.  1 he 
music’s  distinguished  character  encour- 
aged and  enlisted  some  of  her  best 
| traits  as  singer,  compelling  artistic  re- 
I straint.'/ beguiling  in  tone  no  less  than 
word  and  phrase.  As  actress,  she  was 
long  since  mistress  of  the  part. 

Charles  Hackett,  an  artist  in  the 
proper  genre  of  the  piece,  also  added 
much,  as  he  had  last  year,  to  its  at- 
mosphere of  scented  passion,  of  artificial 
gayety.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  admir- 
able' in  all  but  an  assumed  villainy  as 
the  rascally  Lescaut,  while  Rothier  wa» 
an  elder  Des  Grieux  to  the  manner  born. 

Others  in  the  picture  were  the  Misses 
Meilish,  Arden  and  Tiffany  as  the  three 
minor  women;  Dua,  Laurenti  and  Leon- 
hardt  among  the  men,  and  Galli  ana 
Bonfiglio  in  incidental  dances.  Albert 
Wolf,  as  conductor,  shared  the  recalls. 
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brilliant  casts.  One  of  these  casts  l 
included  Emma  Eames,  Jean  de 
ReszkeffEdouard  de  Reszke,  Plancori 
and  Ancona.  Nor  was  Nellie  Melba  s j 
Juliet  sunk  into  the  limbo  of  the 
forgoten. 

It  was  as  Juliet  that  Geraldine 
Farrar  introduced  herself  to  the 
American  public  at  the  opening 
night  of  the  season  of  1906-7,  in  the 
Metropolitan,  with  Rousseltere  as 
Romeo,  Josephine  Jacoby  as  fete- 
pliano,  Plancon  as  Laurent,  Jonrnet 
as  Capulet,  Bars  as  Tybalt,  Simard 
as  Mercutio,  Muehlmann  as  the  Duke 
of  eront.  Gounod’s  opera,  moreover, 
served  as  the  vehicle  for  the  debuts 
in  the  Lexington  Theatre  of  Gene- 
vieve ix  on  January  26,  1918  (Muta 
tore  as  Romeo,  Dufranne  as  capu- 
let. Huberdeau  as  Laurent.  Arimondi] 
as  the  Duke,  Dua  as  Tybalt,  Mague- 
nat  as  Mercutio,  Defrere  as  G>e, 
gorio)  and  of  Yvonne  Gall  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1919  (John  O’Sullivan  a,j 

' Romeo.  BouiUez  as  Capulet,  Irem 
Pavloska  as  Stephano  Journet  as. 
Laurent.  Dut  a*  Tybalt,  Maguenat 
as  Mercutio.  Defrere  as  GregO' io. 

The  performance  on  Januaij  is, 
1918,  by  the  Chicago  Opera  company 


Mme.  • Galll-Curei  as  Juliette  wfflT 
charming  picture  to  eye  and  she  sang 
her  music  with  much  beauty  of  voice 
and  felineg.  In  the  waltz  song  her 
bravura  work  was  hot  always  of  her 
best  as  to  pitch  and  smoothness,  but 
there  was  loveliness  in  it,  and  the  audi- 
ence at  the  close  temporarily  interrupted 
the  performance  with  applause.  She  was 
altogether  delightful  in  the  balcony  scene 
with  Mr.  Muratore.  Her  impersonation 
was  hardly  sufficient  in  the  youthfulness 
of  a young  girl  albeit  rare  grace  and 
loveliness  of  person  were  in  her  action. 
Mr.  Du'franne  as  Capulet  was  commend- 
able and  Mr.  Defrcrc  as  Mercutio  was 
good.  The  nurse  was  Mme.  Claessens, 
llaiid  Messrs.  Paillard  and  Cotreuil  had 
jjthe  parts  of  Tybalt  and'  the  Friar.  Mr. 
Polacco  conducted. 


apf  //  .17  r.f 

“L’Amore  dei  Tre  Re”  Sv 
by  Chicag 


ipHE  music  field  has  been  monopol- 
ized this  week  by  members  of 
the  fair  sex.  Miss  Dicle  Howell  gave 
evident  enjoyment  to  a large  audi- 
ence in  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  Dorothy 
Fox  entertained  many  of  her  ad- 
mirers at  the  Times  Square  Theatre. 
Both  these  talented  vocalists  had 
been  heard  In  this  city  previously. 

Miss  Howell  can  rightfully  claim 
a voice  of  great  beauty  in  the  upper 
register.  In  the  middle  range,  how- 
ever, she  sang  with  a,  peculiar  re- 
straint— an  emission  that  was  al- 
most nasal  in  quality.  So  far  as  her 
technical  equipment  is  concerned, 


The  Chicago  Opera  Company  was  to 
have  begun  Its  local  season  last  winter 
I with  "Norma,”  but  Miss  Raisa  and  Mr. 

I Galeffi  were  both  ill  and  at  almost  the 
| ultimto  moment  "L'Amore  del  Tre  Re” 
was  substituted,  and  Miss  Mary  Garden’s 
interpretation  of  Fiore  was  mde  known. 

The  oper  had  its  first  hearing  In  the 
current  seaeon  at  tho  Manhattan  Opsra 
House  last  evening  and  again  Miss 
t Garden  was  the  representative  of  the 
{ young  woman  who  upset  the  lives  of 

There  have  boon  several  versions  of  j Tschaikoffsky  ^ j empest.  (though 
Flora,  differing  from  one  another  as 


tian,  the  ChristiansT  a Mow,  the  Cuts-, 
sicists  a romanticist  and  the  roman- 
ticists a classicist; 

rears  eg  . hen  this  reviewer  spoke 
of  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Dudley 
Buck,  whom  he  thought  essentially  a 
composer  for  the  church,  to  be  dra- 
matic, Mr.  Buck  good-humoredly  quoted 
a Boston  critic  to  the  contrary  and 
added  the  comment;  “Issachar^  is  a 
stron"  *68  between  two  burdens!” 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  Mr.  Buck 
may  have  resembled  Rubinstein.  Mr 
Damrosch  made  no  unpardonable  mis- 
take in  omitting  Rubinstein’s  music 
irom  his  scheme.  He  gave  his  audience 
the  inevitable  (but  monumental)  mel- 
ody of  the  Volga  bargemen,  though  in 
Glazounoff’s  setting,  not  Stravinsky’s, 
as  the  progr"  -m  ow.  G’ir  ' -’s 

overture  to  “Rousslan  and  Ludmilla, 


stars  differ  in  glory.  But  Miss  Garden's 
is  perhaps  the  most  individual  of  them 
all.  She  does  not  render  unto  Sem 
Benelil  all  that  is  Sem  Benelli’s  nor  un- 
to Montemezzi  all  that  is  his,  but  rather 


Tschaikoffsky  'has  been  repudiated  by 
the  Russian  revolutionaries),  frag- 
ments of  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Sch6- 
hSravade”  and  Stravinsky’s  “Fire  Bird” 
and  Rachmaninoff's  second  pianoforte  j 
concerto. 

The  last  number,  of  which  the  solo 


does  she,  with  that  brilliant  conquest  The  last  numoer,  oi  wniou  vac 
which  is  always  hers,  seize  upon  their  (part  was  played  by  lh'co‘^os5’J^ 
materials  and  appropriate  them  to  the  the  crowning  sheaf  /he  Russian 
elastic  uses  of  her  own  personality.  gleaning.  3etter  than  any  other  hug 

Once  a panther  always  a panther.  Slavic  composer,  Rachmaninoff  ”pre- 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Miss  Gar-  jsMits  the  best  of  Russian  musical  art 
den's  art  well  know  the  sinuous,  gliding 
walk,  the  fluid  poses,  the  wide  armed 
gestures  and  the  singularly  penetrating 
quality  of  the  vocal  tone.  Her  Flora  is 
vital,  but  it  suggests  no  tender  little 


mines 

I Mr.  Mardor.es  ; 

| audience,  which 
thusiostlo 
production. 

Maine  Soprano’s  Debut. 


however  she  possesses  many  admir-  flower.  Manfredo  would  not  have 
able  traits  These  were  most  clearly  P trusted  her  so  far.  Not  only  the  aged 
revealed  in  her  opening  group  of  j:  and  experienced  Archibalds  would  have 
olassles  by  Handel,  Baoh,  Haydn  and  listened  to  her  every  feline  movement, 

Mozart  Her  style  of  lnterpreta-  j but  the  husband  would  have  forfone  the 
tion  was  more  agreeably  illustrated  soldier’s  life  and  sat  by  his  own  l’ire- 
in  works  by  these  writers  than  in  j side  with  a good  long  knife  ready  for 
the  modern  selections  by  Brahms,  iAvito  or  any  other  ardent,  visitor. 

Schumann  and  Schubert.  She  was  j Miss  Garden  at  times  astonisher  her 
warmly  applauded  for  her  colorful  | oldest  admirers  by  outbursts  of  genuine 
presentations  of  old  Scotch  and  Irish  | vocal  beauty.  She  does  it  in  Marguerite 
folksongs.  { sncl  she  '‘°*s  >t  in  Fi ora,  but  in  the  latter 

Miss  Fox’s  mellow,  rich,  fluent  f with  deeper  accent  of  passion  which 
and  well-controlled  mezzo  - soprano  / does  not  sound  from  the  Gounod  heroine, 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  compositions  .There  were  moments  of  musical  elo-  j Eliiabeth ‘Kriger,  soprano,  gave' 

bv  French  writers.  As  a variant  ,1  quenee  in  Miss  Gardens  impersonation  ^ ln  Aeolian  Hall.! 

from  the  Gall  id  form  she  featured  last  night,  but  more  of  dramatic  semi-  P ™ t heard  here  before,  is  a 1 


(to-day. 

Mme.  Alda  as  Margliertta; , 
Mr.  Gigli,  Faust.  | 

; a repetition  of  Boko’s  "Mcffstifele,"  | 

1 with  all  its  wealth  of  color  _ carnival  , 
land  engrossing,  dramatic  act.ori,  was  f 
Lst  night's  offering  at  the  Metropolitan,  : 
with  Mme.  Alda  as  Margherita,  Bema- 
Gigli  as  a resourceful  Faust  ana 
x sov.orpus  devil.  The 
was  large,  showed  c-n- 

lauaieuve.  n “-fc-, 

approval  of  the  sumptuous 
Mr.  Moranzor.l  conducted.  ( 


three  songs  of  Fat  People  ftijd  five  j parlando.  It  will  be  gathered  from  these 
songs  from  “A  Child’s  Garden  of  j cursory  comments  that  her  Flora  was 
VerBes  ” the  muslo  by  Dwight  Flake,  ! decidedly  Interesting. 

for  which  the  composer  played  the  Edward  Johnson  was  again  the  Avito. 
piano  accompaniments.  Miss  Fox  j It  is  his  best  role,  so  far  as  New  York 
is  a singer  whose  artistry  is  unde-  j konws.  He  looks  well,  i3  picturesque  in 
niable  and  whose  taate  and  style  j action  and  sings  the  music  with  fervor. 

' ' ' ‘ Mr.  Galeffi  was  the  Mar.fredo.  which  role 

was  In  Mri  Baklanofi’s  care  last  season. 
The  stalwart  Italian  barytone  gave  a 
lifelike  representation  of  an  innocent,  un- 
suspecting husband,  better  fitted  for 
wars  than  for  treasons  and  stratagems. 


deserve  the  highest  praise. 


James  Gibbons  Huneker. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  admirers 
if  the  late  James  Gibhons  Ht;nkkek 
hat  he  wrote  brilliant  musical  criti- 
cism of  paintings  and  profound  color 
studies  of  symphonies  and  operas. 
There  was  this  much  truth  in  the 
mying  that  the  field  of  art,  including 
literature  in  the  term,  was  all  of  one 
piece  to  him.  The  form  of  expression 
which  imaginative  or  intellectual 
work  might  assume  was  only  a detail, 
and  one  or  the  other  medium  re- 
iiected  light  on  the  rest  and  aided  in 
their  interpretation. 

Thus  he  wrote  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm and  equal  virtuosity  on  books, 
pictures,  statuary,  music,  the  drama. 
His  Interest  was  intense  in  all  alike; 
he  was  fully  versed  in  their  technics; 
ip  devoted  his  years  (o  seeing,  listen- 
ing, reading;  he  had  gathered  and 
assimilated  a fund  of  knowledge  of 
unsurpassed  extent  and  variety. 

He  was  an  observer  of  life  too  and 
lover  of  nature,  but  some  way  it 
always  seemed  as  if  he  saw  realities 
from  the  mimetic  point  of  view.  He 
valued  them  rather  as  material  for 
filtration  through  the  mind  into  a new 


Mr.  Lazzari  was  an  acceptable  ArchA- 
balclo.  Mr.  Marinuzzi  conducted.  The 
performance  had  smoothness  in  general,  \ 
but  no  great  distinction  except  that  )m-  j 
1 narted  to  it  by  the  art  of  the  impresario.  1 

By  H;  E^  Krehbiel 


young  Jewess  born  in  Maine.  Her  pro-  j 
(gramme  was  composed  of  Herbrew  and  j 
i Yiddish  folksongs  and  arrangements  ( 
She  appeared  before  her  audience  claa  j 
in  the  picturesque  dress  of  a maiden  of  , 
Palestine.  She  sang  with  a voice  of  j 
pleasing  quality  and  a technique  suffl-  | 
diet.;  for  the  general  requirements  of  her  , 
form  of  entertainment,  which  can  be  j 
lifted  to  higher  levels  than  she  found,  j 
i But  she  sang  with  taste  and  intelli-  I 
genes  as  well  as  with  natural  feeling.  , 
Her  audience  was  large  and  apparently  | 
well  pleased. 


Russian  and  Wagnerian  programs  | 
are  trump  cards  in  the  concert  game  j 
this  season,  and  have  been  played  over 
and  over  again,  especially  the  latter.  [ 
(Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  with  his  Sym-  ! 
[phony  Society  Orchestra,  reached  the 
former  yesterday  afternoon  in  his 
historical  series  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Stransky,  with  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  repeated  a lot  of  excerpts 
from  the  Wagnerian  dramas  in  the  j 
evening. 

What  artistic  significance  the  two  1 
incidents  had  with  relation  to  the  ques-  j 
tion  now  much  discussed  as  to  how  I 
“musical”  New  York  really  is  might  j 
detain  us  for  a space,  but  we  fear  the 
discussion  would  become  unduly  pro- 
longed and  lead  to  nothing  at  the  end. 
Perhaps  the  best  summing-up  air  YEe 
situation  is  that  which  is  suggested  by 
a paraphrase  of  Lincoln’s  saying: 
For  a people  that  like  that  kind  of 
music  that’s  the  kind  of  music  they 
like.” 


Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  programme  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society’s  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  was  given  in  observance  of  the 

| anniversary  of  the  death  of  Richard 
Wagner  on  February!  12,  1883.  ^ The  i 
! music  was  all  by  the  master  and  was  j 
[ beginning  twith  the  “Rienzi”  overture,  I 
included  favorite  excerpts  from  his  | 

1 music  dramas,  with  several  from  the  j 
’’Ring,”  arranged  by  Josef  Stransky,  a.nd 
ending  with  the  “Tannhaeuser”  overture,  j 
Ir,  the  performance  of  the  “Nlbelungen  ’ , 
music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Stransky.  and  j 
the  Siegfried  Funeral  March,  four  tubas, 

| according  to  Wagner’s  directions  in  his! 

-cores,  were  used  for  the  first  time  at 
j this  concert.  The  instruments  were  ■' 
! .ought  from  Europe  by  Conductor 
{ Stransky.  What  became  of  those  Mr. 

F Steidl  used  at  the  Metropolitan? 


mention  of  artistry  than  as  (he  fun- 
damental object  of  admiration  and  I I This  does  not  in  ««,,  , 

f.  mis  aoes  not  in  any  way  reflect  upon 

enjoyment.  s'  /<rz.(  ’ • v 


the  music  of  yesterday’s  programs,  or 
necessarily  upon  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  good  music.  Some  of  that 
in  the  afternoon— the  excerpts  from 
Stravinsky’*  “The  Wire  Bird,”  for  in- 
stance— would  have  had  more  meaning 
and  therefore  more  beauty  (character- 
istic beauty,  that  is)  if  it  had  been  j 


Louise  Darclee  Taylor,  the  possessor, 
of  a lyric  soprano  voice  of  unusual  qual- 
ity, made  her  New  York  debut  in  a re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hail  last  evening  when 
she  demonstrated  her  ability  to  present 
a variety  of  songs  in  a most  effective 
manner. 

Miss  Taylor  has  recently  sung  in  opera 
j in  Cuba  and  South  America,  where  she 
became  identified  with  such  operas  as 
”11  Trovatore,”  'Tosea.”  "Boheme,” 
“Butterfly”’  and  '‘Carmen.''  An  ap- 
preciative audience  last  evening  listened 
j to  her  program,  selected  from  Handel. 

[•  rla  Vinci.  Dtiparc,  Lerotix.  Kaure.  Tosti,  | 
j Ferari.  Burleigh  and  other  composer-. 


With  his  catholicity  of  taste  and 
breadth  of  knowledge  he  united  a 
curiously  original  point  of  view.  He 
saw  everything  through  lenses  which 
did  not  indeed  distort  the  image,  but 
(which  brought  out  aspects  and  char- 
acteristics that  had  escaped  other  ; accompanied'  by  the  pantomimeof  which  , 
vision.  His  style,  his  special  gift  fort  ls  a P.art’  So  probably  to  seasoned  j 
verbal  mosaic,  afforded  him  a vehicle  ; lonlTn/s’  for Ind  ’ 
especially  adapted  to  his  copious  va-  scenery  by  the  excerpts  from  Wagner’s 

riety  of  opinion  and  illustration.  | dr|,"*?s' , , . _ 

urn  *v.  • . . ' But  the  charm  of  Russian  music, 

His  death  ln  the  prime  of  his  I which  has  been  beneficial  for  years,  ia 
powers  is  a sad  loss  to  American  criti- ! ®till  upon  us,  and  the  spell  of  Wagner 

cism  and  American  thought.  He  had  i Is  UI!broken>  despite  (or  because)  he 
, . ....  , has  been  all  but  banished  from  ou>- 

won  fron.  rank  in  his  sphere  of  effort  lyric  theaters. 

without  enkindling  either  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  colleagues  or  the  resent- 
ment of  those  living  artists  whose 
work  It  was  his  duty  to  appraise. 

The  general  recognition  that  a con^j 
stmetive  force  has  vanished,  a guid- 
ing hand  toward  high  and  beautiful 
standards,  Is  the  finest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  him. 


Mr.  Damrosch’s  program  omitted  the 
music  of  one  great  Russian  (speaking 
nationally  rather  than  racially),  but 
for  that  no  apology  was  necessary. 
Rubinstein,  in  a pathetically  cynical, 
humorous  remark  about  himself  and 
his  music,  set  down  the  best  charac- 
terization of  himself  when  he  said  that 
the  Russians  called  him  a German,  the 
Germans  a Russian,  the  Jews  a Chris- 


Rossi'ni's “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  was 
given  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
last  evening.  The  performance  had 
many  features  which  , would  have  made 
Rossini  gasp  and  stare,  but  it  possessed 
| in  a high  degree  comic  spirit  and  spark- 
ling vivacity.  Mme.  Galli-Curci,  of 
course,  was  the  Rosina,  and  to  her  went 
the  supreme  vocal  glory  of  the  evening. 
The  audience  found  its  greatest  delight 
perhaps  in  the  lesson  scene,  in  which 
j she  sang,  after  the  manner  of  all  Rosi- 
j nas,  things  not  dreamed  of  in  Rossini’s 
day,  such  as  the  shadow  song  from 
j “Dinorah”  and  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
But  the  prima  donna  also  had  to 
.sing  "Una  voce  poco  fa”  because  her, 
role  began  with  it,  and  this  number  is 
not  wholly  favorable  to  her  voice.  She 
j sang  it  Well,  however,  and  received 
j much  applause.  Her  Rosina  as  a whole 
I has  pleasing  humor  and  a generally 


musical  quality,  albeit  the  familiar  de- 
fects of  her  art  do  not  disappear.  Mr. 
Sehlpa  was  the  Alma  viva,  and  when  he 
had  finished  Ills  struggle  with  tho  florid 
music  of  tho  first  scene  he  was  gener- 
ally happy.  But  he  sang  tho  serenade 
to  his  own  guitar  accompaniment,  which 
is  something  tenors  rarely  do. 

Mr.  Galeffi  was  an  excellent  Figaro, 
gay  and  humorous,  able  to  sing  the 
recitative  secco  with  clarity  and  swift- 
ness and  erring  only  in  bis  desire  to 
make  much  display  of  certain  huge 
tones.  The  other  principals  in  the  cast 
were  Mr.  Trevisan  as  Dr.  Bartolo  and 
Mr.  Lazzari  as  Don  Basilio,  who  con- 
tributed a creditable  share  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  comedy.  Mr.  Marinuzzi  con- 
ducted with  discretion. 


Among  those  in  the  audience  were 
Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Sir.  Rawlins 
I,.  Cottenct,  Mrs.  John  Ames  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Harman.  Mrs.  Saunders 
Draper,  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  Mr. 
Rutger  Jewett,  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  and 
Mr.  Harrison  G.  Rhodes. 


Miss  Morini,  Violinist,  Heard,  i 

Miss  Erika  Morini.  violinist,  who  lately  j 
made  her  d*bu  t here  in  an  orchestral 
concert,  gave  her  first  recital  yesterday  j 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Nothing  ! 
transpired  which  should  greatly  modify  . 
the  views  of  this  young  woman’s  talent  ; 
given  here  after  her  debut.  She  has  ex-  ! 
ceptional  gifts  and  remarkable  accom- 
plishments. but  is  still  far  below  the 
stature  of  a great  artist.  She  is  very 
young  and  may  in  time  develop  qualities 
not  indicated  by  yesterday’s  perform- 
ance, which  seemed  to  define  her  as  a 

virtuoso  of  extraordinary  dexterity,  but 
of  little  musical  insight  or  feeling. 

High  lights  of  her  recital  were  the 
Paganini  concerto  in  D major,  the 
Tartini-Kreisler  variations  on  a Coredi 
theme  and  tho  time  honored  Zarzyclti 
mazurka  Every  violinist  knows  that 
these  are  compositions  prepared  for  ex- 
hibitions of  technical  wizardry.  In  them 
Miss  Morini  displayed  her  superb  tone, 
her  agile  and  generally  accurate  finger 
work  and  her  vigorous,  though  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  elastic,  bowing.  She 
rattled  off  staccati  with  delightful  crisp- 
ness. She  scintillated  harmonics  as  if 
they  were  all  in  the  first  position.  She 
treated  double  stops  as  matters  of 
course.  And  her  style  was  masculine 
rather  than  feminine.  Brilliancy  and 
dash  were  plentiful.  • 

But  when  she  played  the  Bach  air  for 
G string,  Beethoven’s  romance  in  G and 
Mozart’s  E major  adagio,  the  Story  was 
different.  She  played  the  notes,  and 
even  these  not  always  correctly.  The 
Bach  air  was  out  of  tune  and  out  of 
time.  The  Beethoven  romance  sounded 
like  the  placid  chatter  of  a school  giri. 
The  Mozart  adagio  was  utterly  without 
color  or  style.  In  these  bits  of  purely 
flowing  cantilena  it  was  impossible  to 
hide  the  disoldfrure  of  a very  thin  musi- 
cal nature.  Possibly  this  is  not  the 
girl's  fault  altogether.  She  seems  to 
have  been  trained  for  virtuoso  feats, 
while  the  more  serious  traits  of  the  pro- 
found art  of  music  are  yet  concealed 
from  her.  But,  as  already  said,  she  is  .. 
young,  and  with  her  immense  technical 
equipment  she  is  ready  to  advance  wich 
the  wisdom  of  increasing  years  into  the 
shrine  of  musical  beauty. 

Philharmonic  Concert. 

Music  by  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Strauss 
filled  the  programme  given  by  tho  Phil- 
harmonic Society  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  Hungarian  master’s 
"Dante”  symphony  was  performed.  This 
work,  so  seldom  heard,  was  revived  by 
the  society  tinder  Mr.  Stransky's  direc- 
tion on  December  21,  1911,  after  a 
twenty-seven  years  silence.  Mr.  Stran- 
slty  reads  the  symphony  with  authority 
and  yesterday  his  orchestra,  in  fine  form, 
gave  it  an  admirable  performance.  The 
choral  part  for  women's  voices  in  the 
third  movement — the  "Magnificat  was 
sung  by  the  St.  Cecilia  Club,  of  which 
Victor  Harris  is  the  leader,  and  Mrs. 
John  Hilton  Land  was  the  soloist.  The 
chorus  was  heard  later  in  the  Spin- 
ning” music  from  Wagner’s  “Flying 
-Dutchman”  and  Mrs.  J.  Graham  Sullivan 
‘ .as  the  Mary.  The  choir  sang  well, 
^though  there  was  a little  heaviness  in 
iragner’s  chorus.  The  orchestra  also  i 
-rvyed  Strauss’s  “Death  and  Transfigur-  i 
‘ on”  and  Wagner’s  prelude  to  the  1 
r^astersingers.” 

MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  B^ber- 
of  Seville”  I In  Italian!,  hr  members  o { 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

The  Cost. 

Count  Almaviva 


Don  aartolo. . . ' Xmellta  OalM-Curel 

DouSaMUo Virgil  to  I-**. 


.Vittorio  Trevisan 


Figaro 

Bertha 


arl 

Carlo  Galeffi 

tna  Phi  lino  Falco 

A mbrosio  'Rtcrardo  Alfierl 

Fiorillo  Ludovico  OH'/eVO 

A Sergeant Sallnstio  Ci"-1 

Conductor — Giorgio  Polaeeo. 
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DAN  JONES  IN  KtUiRL. 


A ad'ence 


Welnh  r^nisx  Heard  by 
„t  Aeolta”  Hall. 

. ,i,o  Wok) i pianist,  was 

1 )an  Junes,  me  " 1 - 

beard  in  recital  last  ught  m .Aeohan 
H-a  , v.' b ere  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
! ?f  Ui’s  audience  that  no  matter  from  what  1 
| part  of  the  world  we  come.  the.  language 
^ t music  is  everywhere  the  same. 

1 Program  varied  from  the 

! t,s«a.  pi.ni.tic  Path,  as  ho  did  not  gne 

Bacti  ..or  ‘ 

an  opening  ,,n  a Theme  V’ronv 

n aX TTl  wT bv'  the  beautiful  and 
Handel,  tettowm  . Beethoven, 

Schumann's  and  a Us* 
•■Kreisleuana  o excellent  pmn- 

"rhav'ing  an  'abundance  of  technique  at 
•u  min  i and  a fine  understanding  ot 
^remo^on  and  a vivid  imagination. 


Hy,  the  titfday  crowns  iw 

inforeed  by  holiday  operagoers,  who! 
stood  in  hundreds  at  both  houses.  On. 
Broadway  a matinee  double  bill  repeat-, 
ed  “ Pagliaeci.''  in  which  Bori  was 
heard  at  her  best,  with  Martmelli, 
Amato  and  Laurenti,  Moran vom  conduct- 
ing Tliere  followed  the  doubly  delight-; 
ful  ’’  Coq  d'Or,"  with  Scotney  and 
GalU,  both  applauded  after  the  Queen  s 
air  and  dance,  the  other  paired  artists 
being  Didur  and  Bolm,  Diaz  and  Bon- 
figlio,  the  Misses  Howard  and  Rudolph, 
with  Miss  Sundelius  as  the  crowing 
rooster  and  JVIr.  Barboschek  at  the 

Cora  Chase,  newest  of  Mr.  Gatti-Ca- 
sazza’s  debutantes,  made  her  second 
Metropolitan  appearance  last  night,  sing; 
;no  p^oi^o  in  ••  th<*  Barber  of  Seville. 


- Befori  'thtTlrrieving  at.dicmce  tooh  : 

i lace  services,  the  snnpiicity  of  which 
you, Id  have  pleased  Mr. 

:-ensc  of  truth  and  beauty,  bmcerity 
;n  every  word  of  the  eulogies 
■Jnd°  truth 'showed  . in  every  potion. 
Simple  music  began  and  ended  the 
services. 


| Company,  and  frbifi  the  same  organ’-  ; 
i ization,  Alphonse  Eysautier,  assistant 
i to  (Mr.  Guard;  Frank  He  Font nr y 


the  Transportation  Department  and) 
Hugh  R.  Brown,  Superintendent  of 
the  bu tiding. 

Others  present  were  Herman  Pot- 
ter of  Charles  Wagner’s  musical 
bureau,  and  A-  F.  Adams  of  the  Wolf- 


it was  probably  the  simple  char-  sohn  Musical  Bureau  and  Louis 
eter  ctf  it  all  that  affected  the  men  Wiiley,  of  the  New  York  Times. 
n(j  women  present,  so  muich.  inert. , 'Mr.  Weil  not  only  suggested  that 
rr-  feiw  occasions  where  such  genuine ; the  services  be  oonducted  in  the 
i.nd  wide-spread  sorrow  is  Shown.  Town  Hall,  but  also  made  arrangie- 


Urdcr  of  the  Services.  i uicdius  wiut  jlsi  . ikuwi  t otvixic  jLiy, 

, on  o'clock  the  honorary  pall- I director  of  the  public  meeting  place. 
4 mitered  the  hall  from  the  j Dr.  Ely  made  possible  the  services 


A C"  ft  u wo  ■-  u-1  i 

meuts  with  Dr.  Robert  Erskine  Ely, 

a : i 1-, _ ^ + , ^ ^ i 


Mme.  Farrar  Again  Sings  Louise. 

..  ■ ••  i nulsc  ” was  sung  for 

Charpentier  t>  Louise^  Metropoliun 

I kfs  pfrislM 


.at,  vctaut.v.-,  - , v ‘**T>othier.  Diaz. 

| with  Messrs.  Har  d,  reappearet],  and  j 
, An  am  an  and  d A g ■ There  was-  a 


‘THE  CHEAT’  GIVEN  AS  OPERA 


Camille  Erlanger’s  Music  in  Adapted 
Film  Drama  Sung  in  Paris. 

Copyright.  1921,  by  The  New  York  Times  Company. 

By  Wireless  to  Tiib  New  York  Times. 

PARIS,  Feb.  10  — Tonight  occurred  the 
first  performance  at  the  Opera  Comique 
of  an  opera  adapted  from  the  well- 
known  film  drama  “ The  Cheat,"  which, 
under  the  name  of  “ La  Forfaiture,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  the 
French  motihn-picture  public  and  is  now 
being  shown  in  a big  hall  on  the  Boule- 
vard. 

The  critics  say  that  the  action  of  the 
1 piece,  which  has  five  episodes  and  fol- 
I lows  the  film  drama  closely,  is  rather 
I inferior  to  that  of  the  film. 

The  music  and  interpretation  are  pret- 
well  spoken  of,  and  the  Japanese 


rv  wen  spurtt-iL  ui , , . ,. 

decorative  effects  in  Ton  s house  m the 
second  act  won  general  approval.  The 
difficult  part  of  Tori  was  effectively 
sung  by  Vanni  Marcoux.  Marguerite 
CurrO  also  scored  In  the  part  of  the 
iieroine.  The  music  was  by  CamUle  Er 
ianger  and  the  adaptation  by  Paul  Mil- 

hOnencriUc!  remarks  that  the  figures  of 
the  check  on  which  the  plot  Huag-es  ahe 
increased  from  50,000  francs  in  the  film 
to  100,0  j0  in  the  musical  version, 
■■  doubtless,”  he  observes,  " to  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  or  living. 


£jrika  Morini,  Violinist, 
Astonishes  Her  Audience 


P.osina  in  The  Barber  of  Seville 
the  season’s  first  at  this  house.  ( fen. 
showed  again,  as  in  ” Rigoletto  re- 
cently. vocal  gifts  of  promise  in  pow- 
erful high  notes,  more  feeling  for  dra- 
matic than ’lvric  moments,  little  or  noth- 
ing of  flexible  coloratura  but  perhaps 
an  equally  rare  and  redeeming  endow- 
ment of  youth  and  personal  charm.  An 
adopt  ensemble  in  Rossini  s .comedy  in- 
eluded  Messrs.  Hackett,  De  l.uca;  Mar- 
dones  and  Malatesta.  Mme.  Berat,  wttn 
Reschiglian  and  Audisio,  completed 
the  east,  and  Papi  conducted. 

Mary  Garden  and  Muratore,  Baklanoff 
and  ‘Cotreuil  repeated  the  FAn’ier- 
M.aeterlinck  ” Monna  Vanna  ” at  the 
Manhattan's  sold-out  matinee  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association,  conducted 
by  Polacco.  The  audience  followed  the 
three  acts  with  keen  interest,  and  there 
were  many  curtain  calls.  Another  rec- 
ord crowd,  and  at  times  a riotous  one, 
greeted  Yovdi’s  14  Otello  last  night, 
again  sung’  by  Raisa.  Charles  Marshall, 
Buffo  and  others,  under  Cimini  s direc- 
tion. 


bearers  entered  une  naai  nnm  \ J — 1 — 

centre  of  the  foyer  and  walked  down  | there  by  postponing  several  important 
he  centre  aisle  in  twos.  They  as*  J!  meetings  wh/ich  had  'been  arranged 
ended  to  the  -stage;  passed  the  casket  j.  f0r  yesterday  afternoon. 

KnwArt  hoods  and  seated  them- 1 . Among  the  music  critics  present 


Ernest  Hutcheson  Plays  Chopin. 

Ernest  Hutcheson  played  an  all-t  tiopm 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, after  having  arranged  with  Josef 
Hofmann,  who  had  a Chopin  recital  last  ; 
Sunday,  to  avoid  duplicating  the  works 
that  either  pianist' selected.  Mr.  Hutche- 
son chose  a program  including  the 
" Faiitaisie."  which  the  late  James  G. 
Huneker  in  "The  Greater  Chopin 
called  his  masterpiece;  the  B flat  minor 
scherzo,  G minor  ballade.  A minor  and 
P minor  mazurkas.  D flat  waltz,  three 
of  the  preludes  and  a final  magnificent 
group  of  five  least  familiar  etudes. 

His  playing  in  F,  minor  etude  com- 
pelled a repetition,  and  an  exquisite  de- 
livery of  the  stud  yin  double  thirds  w.as 
also 'done  twice  in  response  to  the  ap- 
plause. The  encores  included  Chopins 
" Berceuse.”  the  " Revolutionary 
Etude  with  its  finail  passage  down  the 
keyboard  like  a streak  of  lightning,  fol- 
1 lowed  by  a cannonade,  and  the  brilliant 
F minor  etude,  played  with  dazzling  ve- 
locity tiia*  evoked  enthusiasm. 


Joan  Manen  Heard  in  Town  Hall. 

JOil„  i .Spam.li  vmnni.  t.  by 

wav  of  leave-taking  before  sailing  for 
Europe,  appeared  last  evening  at  the 


Town  Hall.  It  was  the  first  musical 
event  held  in  that  place,  though  there 
will  be  n noteworthy  one  today,  and 
others  soon  to  follow.  Se.flor  Manen’s 
program  included  the  4 Scotch  fan- 
tasie  of  Bruch,  with  Willy  Schaeffer  at 
the  piano,  and  three  of  his  own  ar- 
rangements from  Tartlni,  Paganini  and 
Martini.  He  also  gave  Bach  s unac- 
companied " Sarabande  et  Double  a 
novelty  entitled  " Budjely.  by  Mana 
Zueca.  and  the  “ .lota  Navarra  of  Sa- 


i rafcatr 


MABEL  GARRISON  IN  RECITAL 


Young  Girl,  Called  Sensation  of 
the  Year,  Thrills  With  High 
Caliber  of  Playing 

Erika  Morini,  who  made  her  debut; 
here  recently  at  a concert  in  which 
she  was  assisted  by  an  orchestra,  gave 
her  first  recital  in  New  York  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  This  young 
girl  is  undoubtedly  the  violinistic  sen- 
sation of  the  year,  A wonder  child, 
indeed,  but  not  in  the  puerile  sense; 
a woman  before  her  time;  a great  ar- 
tist and  still  in  her  teens. 

Her  playing  yesterday  confirmed  the 
impression  made  at  her  first  appear- 
ance. She  has  tone,  technique,  tem- 
perament, all  three  of  the  highest  cali- 
bre. She  has  poise,  too,  amazing  force 
and  delicacv  equally  amazing.  Her 
I playing  has  the  simplicity  and  sincer- 
ity that  underlie  all  abiding  art.  Her 
j extraordinary  performance  the  sobri- 
ety of  her  behavior,  the  unfeigned 
j modesty  with  which  she  acknowledged  j 
I deserved  applause  thrilled  and  aston- 
ished a large  audience. 

Her  program  included  Paganini's 
Concerto  in  D major,  Bach’s  Air  for  G j 
string,  Beethoven’s  Romance  in  G !' 
major,  Kreisler’s  arrangement  of  the  I 
Variations  on  a Theme  by  Corelli,  ] 
Mozart’s  Adagio  in  E major,  Zarzycki’s 
Mazurka  and  Sair.t-Saens’s  Introduc-  i 
tion  and  Rondo  Crpiiccioso.  Miss  | 
Morini’s  accompanist  was  her  sister,  ; 
Alice,  from  whom  she  received  distin- 
guished assistance. 

tu>3 

15,000  ATTEND  FIVE 

OPERA  PERFORMANCES 


Metropolitan  Soprano  is  Warmly 
Greeted  on  Return  to  Concert  Stage. 

MabG  Garrison,  fresh  from  her  sea-  ; 
son’s  share  ae  the  American-  colorature 
‘soprano  of  the  Metropolitan,  returned 
to  the  concert  stage  and  a coming  tour 
yerierdav  in  a matinee  recital  ’ that 
filled  Carnegie  Hall  with  her  admirers. 
Some  of  these  she  surprised  when,  as- 
sisted by  her  husband,  George  Siemonn, 
at  the  piano,'  she  gave  with  appealing 
eloquence  Bach’s  "My  Spirit  Was  In 
Heaviness,”  from  that  master  s twenty- 
ilSfi  eantata  her  light  voice  gaining 
warmth  and  sympathetic  quality  against 
the  oboe  obbligato  played  by  P. 

dVmtc  opera  airs  she  brought  that 
Co  Oueen  of  Night  in  Mozarts 
Magic  fein 

BpSuSri’  ‘was®  redemanded,  and  of  the 
Debussy’s  " Fantoches  was 

There  were  songs  in  English  by  Jacques 
Wolfe,  Charles  Bachau  and  Ga"ri  ?;  K?"‘ 
ficl'Y  mountain  4 Noah  s Ark 
ranged  by  Brockway,  and  Natures 
Holiday.”  written  and  accompanied  bj 
Hagcman. 


cenaea  vo  me  - , , +nw,-m 

with  bowed  heads  and  seated 
alves  on  a line  of  chairs  ext-endang 
the  rear  of  the  stage.  Some-  ; 
what  to  t&e  left  of  the  oentre  ot  the 
was  the  coffin,  covered  and  sur- 
vounded  with  roses  orchids  and  lilies. 

,,f  fflre  valley.  At  the  lar  lett  was 
Nahan  Franko’s  string  quartet. 

The  flowers  included  orohids  and 
ffi.es  of  the  valley  from  tlm  editomal 
nlf  of  The  World,  of  which  Mr. 
rinneker  was  a member  at  the  time 
r his  de.Lth ; a wreath  of  orchids  from 
xhe  staff  bf  the  New  York  Times,  for 
■ which  he  formerly  wrote,  and  a bl^ 

„t  of  sweet  peas,  his  favorite  flowers,  J 
from  the  Chicago  Opera  AssociatiW 
When  the  pallbearers  had  taken  j 
■li  err  seats,  the  quartet  softly  Pla>’®d 
an  aria  from  Mozart.  'i^®nH’{ohfcn 
Quinn,  a life-long  fnemf  of  Mr.  Hune  j- 
1 or,  stepped  from  the  row  of  pallbear- 
V™  and  made  a few  introductory  re -| 

marks.  He  said  three  other  Meriong  i 

friends  of  Mr.  Huneker-ri_-,eorge  W. 
Wickersham,  former  Attorney  Gen- 
Henry  E-  Kreihbiel,  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  Francis 
Wilson,  actor — would  speak  in  the 

order  named.  ,|  , 

These  men  delivered  formal  eulo- 
'es  sneaking  to  an  audience  that  was 
i .solutely  still  except  for  half -sup- 1 
■ ssed  aobs  and  qqiet  weeping.  Mr.  | 

-.  rehbiel,  deeply  affected,  spoke  br°_  [ 
nlv  completing  his  remarks  with  j 
. . (Ticaility.  The  .speaking  ond.d  dra- 
. . itically  when  Mr-  Wilson,  turning  l 
; -id  facing  the  coffin,  said:  ‘ James  j 

F.uneker,  we  salute  thee. 

At  this  moment  the  quartet  be^an  j 
i • play  Schumann’s  "Traumerei 
: ,,ftly  and  the  coffined  body  was  «ar' 
od  slowly  from  the  stage  and  ou  t of  j 

■ v.  hall  by  way  of-  the' ?ebt!f®  j 

The  pallbearers  went  behind  the  cof- 
,i,-i  walking  in  twos,  with  their  beads, 
bowed.  The  music  changed  vo  a , 
funeral  march.  The  entire  audience  ] 
orose  and  watched  the  melanchol> 

■ roces-s.ion,  ipany  with  tear  Med  eyes.  - 
When  the  coffin  disappeared  through 
-he  doors,  an  audible  sigh  ran  over 

he  house  and  men  as  well  af3  W ..  . 
,-aised  their  handkerchiefs  to  their, 
•-■yes.  | 

Body  •Taken  to  Crematory.  i 
’.Vhe  services  lasted  about  tliree- 
uarters  of  an  hour.  For  some  time 
- ,;Pr  crowds  waited  on  both  sides  of 
] "he  street  to  see  the  departure  from 
■he  hall.  The  body  was  taken  to^the, 

I •res;li  Pond  Crematory,  where  it  was 
remated  later  in  the  afternoon.  Mis. 
I’nneker  her  two  sisters,  Mr.  Hun- 
, kev’s  son.  Erik,  and  his  brother, 
inhn-  Otto  Weil  of  the  Jvusmess  staff) 
of*  the  Metronolitan  Opera  Company  ; 
-,nd  Mrs.  Weil  accompanied  the  body. 
The  honorary  pallbearers  who  sat , 
the  stage  during  the  services  vw  ■ 
Henry  E Kreihbiel,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Tribune;  Richard  Aldrich, 
music  critic  of  the  .New  York  Times; 
Henry  T.  Finck,  music  critic  of  the 
ir,-^ning  Post’  Sylvester  Bowling, 
music  critic  of  The  Evening  World; 
Max  Smith,  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  American;  W. 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald, 


Amon„  - , 

were  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  of  tlhe 
Weekly  Review,  Harry  Osgood  of  the 
Musical  Courier,  Paul  Morris  of  the 
Evening  Telegram,  Mary  Opdycke 
and  Gilbert  S.  Gabriel  of  the  Sum 
i Maurice  Ha’person  of  the  Stoats - 
! Zeitung,  Aaron  Baron  of  the  Jewish 
j Daily  News,  'William  B.  Chase  of  the 
! Now  York  Times  and  Pierre  V.  K. 

I Key. 

I Among  those  from  The  World  and 
I The  Evening  World,  besides  Mr. 

; Swope,  were  Albert  E.  Wood,  Arthur 
O.  Clarke,  Frank  H.  Warren,  Louis 
i v.  De  Foe,  Louis  Seibold,  Harold  S. 
Pollard,  Frederick  W.  Eddy,  Quinn  L. 
Martin,  William  E.  Simmons,  Saqui 
Smith,  Martin  Green,  J.  Angus  Shaw,' 
John  H.  Gavin,  Arthur  Bennington 
and  Alexander  L.  Sdhlosser.  j 

Five  veteran  ushers  from  the  i 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  assisted  in 
seating  the  audience.  They  were ; 
i jTessrs  Irwin,  Callahan,  "Vv  iliamena,  j 
j Manion  and  Keen— Willie  Keen,  who  , 
always  ushered  Mr.  Huneker  to  his  j 
opera  seat.  The  quartet  which  played  . 
consisted  of  Nahan  and  Sam  Fsanko,  r 
Bernard  Altshuler  and  Leo  Schultz. 
Mr.  Quinn's  Enloary. 

Following  are  the  speeches  de- 
I livered  at  the  services.  Besides  an- 
| nouncing  their  order,  Mr.  Quinn  said. 

“Simplicity  and  modesty,  even  shy- 
1 ness  was  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  private  life  of  James 
I Gibbons  Huneker.  He  would  have 
preferred  that  there  should  toe  no 
! public  gathering  beside  his  grave., 

I That,  too,  was  the  first  thought  of 
his  family.  But  in  deference  to  the 
hundreds  of  requests  from  his  per- 
gonal friends  and  from  men  of  let- 
i ters  and  artists  of  all  kinds,  his  fam-,. 

I iiy  consented  to  this  simple  and  beau- 

1 t^‘Many0Ithere  are  who  would  have 
i answered  the  call  to  pay  resipect  to 
the  man  and  honor  to  his  memory., 
i Three  men  only  will  speak  here.  _ . ; 
••Of  James  Huneker  ?^s  art^^  “c 
of  all  the  arts  and  man  of  liters,  I 
others  will  speak.  I cannot  trust - TO-  { 
self  here  to  speak  fully  of  our^‘eI}^ 
ship— a friendship  which  X courffef 
among  my  most  precious  possessions.  | 
To  his  family,  to  his  wife,  who  was 
wife  and  mother  to  him,  there  can 
be  no  solace  but  time.  Death  is  the 
one  irreparable  thing-  But  to  his 
friends  it  is  a consolation  that  he  was 
taken  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
His  was  not  a death  of  feeble  old  age 
He  dad  not  live  to  see  his  flame  lack 
oil.  He  did  not  live  to  say,  as  Lan- 
dor  said  in  his  old  age.  I 
warmed  my  hands  at  the 
The  flame  sinks  low  and  I am  read. 

denari  ’ In  his  end  there  was  no 
surrender  to  death.  He  wa-s  stricken 
down  like  a brave  soltor.  wMe  sF 
in  tlhe  thick  of  the  good  fight.  Now 
he  ^es  .to  his  rest,  and  I believe  that. 
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he  goes  to  ms  r»i,  ^ f 

in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  faith 
which  he  was  born,  and  which; 
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s respected,  he  wifi  rest  in , 


William  J.  Guard,  Edward  Ziegler  andl 

mto  Weil  o£  the  Metropolitan  Opera.j 
Otto  lie*  ..  (;atti-Casazza,,- 

Company  s s , ^ th  Metropolitan;! 


general  manager  of  2tucHaYard**'Bwope,| 
jonn  Quinn;  rieroert  Baja.a  ^ n ", 


edi^oFThe  W0*d;  mch; 
F^n^Rowe  Km^cian;  Henry  i 
Hadley,  ^soci^iet?  Arthur  Bod- ' 
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peace.  But  the  vUvid,  witty,  tender ; 
and  .Poignant  memories  that 


The  body  of  James  Gibbons  Hune-  , 
ker  was  carried  upon  the  stage  of  the  J 
Town  Hall  yesterday  at  noon  an  < 
YHU  an  hour  later  public  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  as  a final  tribute  to 
■is  artistic  genius  and  kindly  person 


h ? Ci,arkth oseln  the  audience  were! 
Among  those  . Pasouaici 


Cora  Chase  in  ‘ The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville and  Mary  Garden  in  ‘Mon- 
na Vanna  Holiday  Features. 


Fifteen  thousand  New  Yorkers 
I thronged  the"  Metropolitan  and 
Ran  performances  of  five  operas  yester-j 


About  !, 200  persons  were  present  , 

r;Ldnfo  ItLdft  the  rear.  In  addition  | 
p Mr  Huneker’s  friends  and  ^soci- , 
in  his  profession  and  the  arts 

ffected  by  the  loss  of  a man  I 

fritlnmi  had  entertained  a*d  in- 
onneftbem  as  were  his  most  in- 
unate  companions.  


i Mme.  ^®-n^ewffiitehiil,*  'Rdbert 
Amato,  Claienoe  Arden,  Mme., 

I^eonhardt,  m«  -^ary  Garden  and 
Resina  GalU,  Mis  ? p gcbjnitt 

.otter  stfroof  the  operatic  arndi 

,C0nC'rOftcnlB  the  AmHenoe. 

There  were 

and  Mrs.  Frieden- 

Charles  lXtson,  Mrs.  • L.ouis| 

l berg,  Mrs  ^f®\ct£Xrri3,  con- 
i Koommen^t  and  vRr‘nnani  manager 

!o?vrT« 

laUormy  for^the:  Metropolitan  Opera 


friendTcherish  of  him-the  ^«®;| 
b ranee  of  his  smile,  and  for® 

out  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Wlckersham’s  Addres*.  I 

1 Mr  Wiokersham  said;  “This  a | 
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pay  the  last  trmutes  of  respect,  an 
miration  and  affection  for  a Pjofes 
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Olathe' rireless  pnrouit of  the 
true  I^d  the"  beautiful  A «an 
thought  and  e^re^on  that  Hu^^c^ 
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t g U fed  The  Treat  versatility  which 
atteinT.TT  ffis  work.  And  it  was 


attameu  And  it  was 

characterized  his  work-  ^ j of 

because  tlhe  re- 
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S letters,  ^lto^fneSfJSaitioa  «e 
| grained  ‘f'^Tone  standard  in  art. 

meTtuTT'Thero^is  only  ^good^  art/  g 

Again  he.  ^[PToovers  a multitude  <>«  : 
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o believe  that  all  one  reu 

of  wretched  contemporary  fiction  i« 
meant  in  earnest.’ 

“Ms  criticism  always  was  meant  In 
earnest.  Ho  judged  all  that  was  i»ro- 
duced  in  any  domain  of  art  by  com- 
parison with  alhsolute  standards.  His 
condemnation  was  not  a matter  of 
feeilng  or  prejudice.  It  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  contrast.  There- 
fore his  judgment  left  no  sting. 

"In  a current  tribute  to  Huneker 
I read  this: 

" ‘He  had  the  unique  gift  of  saying 
severe  or  sarcastic  things  about  great 
artists  without  losing  their  friend- 
ship. Above  all.  be  had  a gift,  lack- 
ing in  most  critics:  he  could  be  witty 
without  being  cruel.’ 

Unique  Among:  Critic**. 

"It  was  this  rare  quality  of  imper- 
sonal judgment  whioh  singles  him  out 
as  unique  among  oritics.  He  praised 
or  (blamed  the  product,  not  the  pro- 
ducer. He  had  a great  human  toler- 
ance for  the  failures  of  any  man  or 
woman  whom  he  saw  struggling  to 
give  the  world  what  he  perceived  of 
truth  or  beauty  in  created  things. 
Ke  had  no  tolerance  for  affectation 
and  pretense.  He  was  inexorable  in 
the  application  erf  standards  to  art. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  versatility 
of  accomplishment.  His  reading  com- 
prehended all  literature  from  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
which  he  called  ‘the  golden  book  of 
English  prose,’  to  Baudelaire,  George  ' 
Moore  and  James  Joyce.  As  one  of 
his  contemporary  critics  recently  has  ’ 
said:  j 

" THe  wrote  with  equal  enthusiasm  - 
and  equal  virtuosity  on  books,  pic-  I 
tures,  statuary,  music  and  the  drama’  j 
" ‘Nothing,’  Huneker  once  wrote,  ‘is 
uninteresting  if  painted  with  a master 
hand,  from  carrots  to  Chopin.’ 

“But  of  all  the  arts,  music  ever  was 
nearest  to  his  heart;  and  of  all  the 
great  composers  he  worshiped  Cho- 
pin as  the  greatest — ‘a  fiery  poet,  a 
bold  musician’ — a great  classic.  The 
closing  passage  of  his  lapt  book, 
‘Steeplejack,’  is  devoted  to  an  appre-  ■ 
ciation  of  Chopin’s  'Second  Ballade.’  1 
‘•Magic  music,’  he  calls  it.  ‘Music,  the 
flying  vision — music  that  merges  with 
the  tender  air — its  magic  melts  in 
shy,  misty  shadows — the  cloud,  the 
cloud,  tihe  singing,  shining  cloud — | 
over  the  skies  and  far  away — then 
beckoning  cloud.* 

(‘*My  friendship  with  Huneker  goes  ; 
back  to  our  boyhood  days.  Our  later 
lives  lay  in  far  distant  ways.  Yet  we 
never  wholly  lost  touch  with  each 
other,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  showed  in  his  writings  how  closely 
knit  were  our  boyhood’s  souls.  His 
was  an  ardent  temperament,  even  in 
those  early  days,  reaching  out  with 
eager  yearning  hands  to . touch  tihe 
great  world  of  artistic  endeavor. 
Music  filled  the  first  place  in  his  soul;  i 
but  painting,  .sculpture,  the  drama 
crowded  closely  after  it.  Ultimately, 
he  found  the  pen  the  best  medium  for 
the  expression  of  his  versatile  mind 
and  generous  heart.  in  a conven- 
tional sense  he  was  not  a religious 
man,  hut  the  impress  of  his  early- 
training  by  a devoted  pious  mother : 
was  too  strong  ever  to  be  jost. 

“Standing  as  we  do  now  in  the  pres-  ■ 
ence  of  the  mystery  and  the  majesty ; 
of  death,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a ; 
passage  which  Huneker  regarded  as . 
one  of  the  most  tremendously  intense 
of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  which 
must  believe  applies  to  this,  our 
friend,  in  whom  the  love  of  humanity 
was  so  strong  and  the  appreciation  of 
its  great  possibilities  so  keen: 

’’  'For  I am  persuaded  that  neither 
death  nor  life  nor  angels  nor  princi- 
palities nor  powers  nor  things  pres- 
ent nor  things  to  come  nor  height 
nor  depth  nor  any  other  creature  shall 
bd  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  ol’ 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our 


jf  tnvecn  us  iif®i#6r  serious  moments 'the 
quips  and  idle  jests  of  our  chance 
speech  at.  hurric-d  meeting*  were  as 
naught.  I nour  letters  we  conveyed, 
different  messages  and  more  fully 
bared  our  souls.  And  so  I might  have 
said  to  him,  ‘God  be  with  you,  Jim,’ 
and  have  known  that  to  him  it  would 
have  been  no  light  speech,  and  that 
he  might  echo  it  from  around  the 
corner  he  has  just  turned,  ‘God  l(>e 
with  you,  Harry!’ 

“But  James  Huneker  belonged  to 
our  guild,  and  for  that  guild  I must 
speak  because  upon  it  he  slied  lustre. 
He  ma(le  musical  criticism  praise- 
worthy before  men.  He  could  not  lift 
m smaller  minds  up  to  Ills  heights, 


ftbe 


irt 


Mr.  Krehblel's  Address. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  said:  “It  is  only  by 
accident  of  seniority  in  years  and 
service  in  the  guild  of  which  James 
Huneker  was  a member  that  I find 
myself  among  those  who  are  asked  to 
>peak  to  you  on  this  occasion.  Could 
I have  consulted  only  my  own  feel- 
ings, I would  have  sat  silent  and 
listened  to  the  tributes  paid  to  my 
friend  by  eloquent  men.  Not  even  the 
fact  that  our  relations,  intimate  and  1 
affectionate,  spanned  nearly  two-| 
score  y^ars^  would  have  called  an 
outpouring  of  words  from  me  on  an 
occasion  like  this  when  I feci  that 
loves,  like  the  deeps,  are  dumb.  The 
more  sincerely  some  of  us  cherished 
the  qualities  of  James  Huneker,  the 
less  are  we  inclined  to  make  public 
utterance  of  our  sorrow  and  ask  oth 
ers  to  share  in  it.  We  would  prefer 
to  s/hut  it  closely  as  something  sacred 
in  the  casket  of  our  hearts. 

For  me  jt  would  have  been  enough 
to  have  given  an  invisible  hand  an 
m palpable  pressure  and  to  have  sent 
into  the  silent  air  the  thought,  scarce- 
'y  expressed,  ‘Goodby,  Jim;’  and  for 
him  it  would  also  have  been  enough, 
though  not  unwelcome,  had  I freight- 
ed the  words  with  their  entire  con- 
ents  and  not  merely  those  which 
hey  have  come  conventionally  to 
nean.  I would  not  have  hesitated  to 
ise  them  honestly,  nor  he  to  have  re- 
vived them  in  Hire  honesty,  for  be- 


8>ut  he  could  make  the  fact  that  there 
were  such  heights  known  to  man- 
kind, and  that  to  attempt  to  reach 
them  was  am  honorable  striving.  He 
took  delight  in  suoh  striving,  himself, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  artistic  zeal 
and  the  goodness  of  ihis'  heart  he  gave 
(help  and.  encouragement  to  the 
youngeat  and  the  oldest  of  his  col-  | 
leagues  who  looked  upward  with 
(longing. 

Beauty  and  Criticism. 

"It  was  the  kindliness  of  his  dispo- 
sition (which  made  him  ever  ready 
with  a helping  band;  but  it  was  also 
a love  for  art  which  made  him  want 
to  ffhare  with  others  the  happiness 
which  he  found  in  the  contemplation 
«f  the  beautiful  and  help  the  others 
to  hand  on  his  ministrations.  Be- 
p&use  of  this  he  loved  to  write,  and 
because  the  loved  to  write  he  loved  to 
write  beautifully — to  write  beauti- 
fully about  beautiful  things.  It  is 
only  thus  that  art-criticism,  can  be  of 
service.  In  conveying  the  message 
of  the  beautiful  object  so  that  it  can 
find  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  it  must  convey  its  own 
message  of  beauty.  Add  so,  in  his 
best  estate,  a critic — even  a critic — 
must  ibe  an  artist. 

“That  is  what  James  Huneker  was. 

I do  not  know  how  deeply  he  was 
versed  in  the  laws  of  compositions, 
of  musical  aesthetics  or  the  rudi- 
ments of  musical  -history;  I do  not 
even  know  how  well  he  played  the 
pianoforte— in  all  the  years  of  our 
association  he  never  touched  a key- 
board when  I was  with  him — but  I 
know  that  he  felt  tihe  beauty  of  mu- 
sic because  lie  could  describe  It  so 
that  Ii  too  felt  it  again  after  It  had 
passed  into  the  silences. 

"To  write  as  he  did  and  what  he 
did,  made  a demand  upon  another 
love — a love  erf  work.  Did  he  have  a 
social  life  ? Did  the  ordinary  pleasur- 
able diversions  of  everyday  existence 
ever  reach  him?  I cannot  believe  it 
For  suah  things  he  can  have  had  no 
time.  Both  his  love  ot  work  and  his  jj 
capacity  were  colossal.  It  is  mentally  , 
staggering  to  contemplate  them. 

“Yet  who  ever  heard  him  co-mplain  j 
of  the  labors  of  reading  and  research  j 
and  thought  the  results  of  which 
floated  so  lightly  and  shimmeringly 
upon  his  essays  or  even  his  casual 
reviews  when  something  sounded  a 
deeper'  note  than  usual?  No  one. 
Even  the  irksome  daily  stint  in  opera 
house  and  concert  room  never  pro- 
voked more  from  him  than  a playful 
sally  about  the  drudgery  of  the  "press 
gang.”  Nature  thought  of  all  the 
needs  which  his  career  exacted  when 
It  created  and  equipped  him  and  sent 
him  out  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  That  is 
a miracle  for  our  guild  to  ponder  and 
which  will  grow  as  memory  and  love 
for  .Tames  Huneker  grow  in  all  the 
years  in  which  he  will  be  with  us.” 

Mr.  Wilson’s  Salutation, 
j Mr.  Wilson  said:  “He  who  lies  here 
! .was  friend  to  those  I love.  That  is, 
j he  was  the  friend  to  those  of  all  our 
] art.  Ipdeed,  he  was  the  friend  to 
those  of  all  the  arts. 

“If  we  did  aught  that  we  did  love — 

I;  if  we  were  forced  to  do  at  times 
j things  we  did  not  love,  we  wai  ed  for 
I the  pregnant  word  of  his  high  -aise 
or  censure— proud  if  we  but  measured 
up  to  the  high  standards  he  had  set; 
j content  to  learn  from  his  constructive 
' condemnation. 

"James  Huneker!  James  Huneker! 
James  iHuneker! — here,  on  this  Sab- 
bath day,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Great’ Divide — we  salute  thee! 

“God  keep  thy  splendid  soul  in  His  . 
great  care!’’  j 


Whether  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
which  was  first  heard  in  this  city  in  a 
concert  given  at  the  Hipodrome  last  eve- 
ning ; Titta  Ruffo  or  Mishel  Piastro,  vio- 
linist, was  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  entertainment  will  perhaps  never  be 
known.  The  fact  remains  that  the  con- 
cert took  place  and  that  the  orchestra 
from  the  Ohio  city  introduced  itself  to 
a curious  assembly  and  in  a peculiar 
manner./-  It  began  and  ended  the  per- 
formance, beginning  with  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  "Pathetic”  symphony  and  finishing 
with  the  prelude  to  “Die  Meisterslnger," 
while  the  excitement  of  the  audience  was 
aroused  chiefly  by  what  went  between 
these  two  numbers. 

j To  the  observer  of  musical  doings, 
j however,  neither  the  singing  of  the  re- 
markable barytone  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
(Company  nor  the  playing  of  the  member 
jof  the  army  of  Russian  violinists,  In- ' 
|duced  by  the  perfect  state  of  Bolshevism 


to  take  lip  their  residence  In  America, 
is  a mater  of  moment  this  morning.  A 
Jfew  words,  however,  must  be  devoted  to 
;the  visiting  orchestra.  These  words 
[might  be  more  numerou*  and  more 
weighty  if  the  organization  had  been 
heard  In  an  auditorium  more  favorable 
to  orchestral  tone. 

I As  far  as  could  bo  judged  last  evening 
|the  orchestra  Is  one  of  respectable  mer- 
its. Its  ensemble  tone;  Is  good ; the 
strings,  though  somewhat  rough,  .have 
spirit ; the  wood  is  passable,  and  the 
brass  acceptable.  There  are  two  women 
in  the  ranks,  one  first  violin  and  one 
viola.  The  observer  hopes  that  no  dis- 
crimination is  made  against  them  in  the 
union  rates. 

Nikolai  Sokoloff,  the  conductor,  has 
aparently  labored  hard  to  bring  about 
good  attack,  precision  and  unanimity. 
In  another  place  the  orchestra  might 
sound  better.  It  was  kindly  received 
last  evening. 


toftk  Place  last  evening. 
Theatre  Paul  Reimers, 


Two  Evening  Recitals. 

Two  recitals  to.s 
In  the  Princess 
tenor,  giving  his  second  song  recital, 
entertained  a largo  audience  with  his 
singing  of  old  Italian  and  English  airs, 
French  and  German  songs  and  folk 
songs  from  different  nations. 

At  the  Lexington  Theatre  Mme. 
Christine  Langenhan  and  Deal  de 
Kerekjarto  gave  a Joint  recital.  The 
soprano’s  numbers  Included  Lenta’s  bal- 
lad from  Wagner’s  "Flying  Dutchman” 
and  those  of  the  violinist  Tartini’s 
"Devil’s  Trill,’’  with  his  own  cadenza. 


Symphony  Society  Concert. 

The  patrons  of  the  Symphony  Society 
concerts  enjayed  an  afternoon  of  suites 
yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Even  Han- 
del contributed  one,  his  "Sweet  Bird’’ 
air  from  "L’ Allegro,"  which  Mme. 
Frieda  Hen-pel  sang.  The  only  number 
not  a suite  was  the  soprano’s  other  solo, 
“Ernahi  involami,”  from  Verdi’s  "Er- 
tianl.”  The  concert  began  with  the  bal- 
let suite  from  Gluck’s  "Iphigenie  en 
Aullde,”  and  the  other  orchestral  num- 
I bers  were  the  usual  three  parts  'of 
I Grieg’s  "Peer  Gynt,”  three  parts  of 
Massenet's  "Scenes  Pittpresques”  and 
Rlmsky-Korsakov's  "Scheherazade.” 
i The  entsrtaintnent  was  not  one  call- 
I Ing  for  grave  comment.  Mme.  Hempel 
! sang  both  well  and  111,  for  there  were 
; moments  when  she  wandered  from  the 
' pitch.  Tne  orchestra  played  very  well 
! Indeed,  especially  in  the  Russian  mas- 
ter's musical  delineation  of  Incidents  in 
I the  ‘Arabian  Nights.”  Especial  men- 
tion should  be  made  ol  the  playing  of 
the  violin  solo  by  file  concert  master,  • 
M.  Gustave  Tinlot.  But  Luclen  Schmitt’s  j 
'cgllo  contributions  must  not  be  forgot- I 
ten.  It  was  a pleasant  and  restful  I 
afternoon  of  music  generally,  cheerful 
and  of  simple  character. 


Philharmonic’s  Programme. 

Chadwick’s  "Melpomene”  overture,  the 
opening  number  in  the  Philharmonic's 
programme  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  ! 
afternoon,  afforded  a strong  contrast- 
ing note  to  the  more  joyous  music  which 
followed.  Henry  Hadley,  as  assistant  j 
conductor,  led  the  orchestra  also  In  a ! 
fine  performance  of  Kalinnikov’s  first  I 
symphony,  so  rich  in  Russian  themes,  | 
tunefulness  and  dance  rhythms.  Saint-  | 
Saens’s  G minor  concerto  fol-  | 

lowed.  In  which  Percy  Grainger,  as  the  j 
soloist,  with  a good  orchestra!  accom- 
paniment, gave  a performance  sparkling  ! 
with  tonal  brilliance  and  alive  with  j 
power,  imagination  and  spirit.  Alter 
the  concerto  came  Mr.  Grainger’s  chil- 
dren's march,  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Away,’’  for  piano  and  wind  instruments, 
with  himself  at  the  piano.  This  attrac- 
tive and  rhythmic  number  received  a 
dashing  delivery,  and  fittingly  closed 
the  list. 


Frederick  Warren's  Concert. 

Frederick  Warren's  third  ballad  con- 
cert took  place  at  the  Longacre  Theatre 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  a good  sized 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  Mme.  Olga 
Warren,  whom  illness  prevented  from 
appearing  at  the  last  concert,  took  part 
yesterday.  Miss  Loraine  Wyman  was 
heard  in  a varied  list  of  songs  and  bal- 
lads. The  other  artists  were  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Lennox,  Thomas  McGranahan, 
Cornelius  Van  Vliet  and  Francis  Moore. 
The  programme,  in  spite  of  having  as 
many  as  ten  groups,  gave  interest  to 
the  end. 


A girlish  figure  in  her  gown  or 
celestial  blue,  the  famous  soprano, 

[ erstwhile  of  the  Metropolitan,  sang 
her  music  indeed  like  a bird,  and  a. 
sweet  bird  at  that,  attaining  in  the 
trills,  set  over  against  those  of  the 
obbligato  flute,  an  accuracy  of 
rythmycal  movement  and  perfection 
of  intonation"  that  might  well  serve 
I as  an  object  lesson  to  Signora  Galli- 
Curci.  Only  the  high  D natural  at 
the  close  was  hard  and  penetrating 
— a tone  unbeautiful.  Truth  to  tell, 
it  is  rather  through  artistic  charm 
and  grace  than  through  sheer  loveli- 
ness of  her  vocal  timbre  that  Mme. 
Hempel  triumphs  as  she  did  yester- 
day in  the  Handel  excerpt  and  the 
air  from  Verdi’s  "Ernani." 
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[THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Ohio  Players  Heard  With  Ruffo — 
Hempel  and  Grainger  With  Others. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  made  its  first 
appearance  in  New  York  in  a.  concert 
st  the  Hippodrome  last  evening,  when 
a large  audience  applauded  Us  perform- 
ance of  Tchaikovsky's  symphony 
" PalhiHIque,"  whteh  opened  the  pro- 
gram under  Nikolai'  Sokoloff  s direction, 
end  Vagner’s  overture,  to  " The  Master 
Singers, ’’  as  a closing  number.  Titta 
Uuffo,  baritone  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  Was  heard  in  the  serenade  • 
from  Mozai-t's  ’’  Don  Giovanni  ” and  the 
brlndisi  from  Thomas's  " Hamlet." 
Mishel  I’iastro  also  assisted  in  Tchaikov- 
sky's concerto  violin. 

Mr.  Sokoloff.  who  is  not  unknown 
here  as  a.  conductor,  and  his  players, 
who  constitute  the  second  orchestra  from 
Ohio  to  be  heard  in  the  East,  gave  a, 
good  account  of  themselves  in  the  purely 
instrumental  share  of  the  evening.  While 
they  deserve  further  and  more  critical 
hearing  In  a,  hall  of  greater  intimacy : 
for  symphonic  music,  it  can  be  said  at  | 
once  that  the  quality  of  the  band  in  Its 
brief  history  reflects  credit  upon  the 
Lake  Erie  city,  which  in  part  supports 
It  with  funds  from  the  community  chest,  j 
An  assembly  of  musical  New  Yorkers  j 
gave  the  \isitors  cordial  welcome,  as 
others  in  the  vast  house  did  for  the 
two  popular  stars.  Piastro  and  Ruffo. 

Two  of  New  .York’s  orchestras  also 
played  yesterday,  the  Symphony  Society 
at  Us  Aeolian  Hall  matinee  being 
assisted  by  Frieda  Hempel.  who  $ar.g 
■Handel's  ” Sweet  Bird  " and  an  aJr. 
from  "Ernani,’’  while  Air.  Damrosch  | 
conducted  excerpts  from  Gluck's  " Iphi- 
genta  in  Aulis,”  Grieg's  " Peer  Gynt," 
Massennet's  " Scenes  PUtoresque3  ’’  and, 
RJm3ky-Korsakoff's  "Scheherazade." 
The  Philharmonic  Society,  at  a sold-out 
C’arncgle  Hall  matinee,  was  assisted  by 
Percy  Grainger  In  Satnt-Saens's  second 
pianoforte  concerto  and  Grainger's 
“ Children's  March,"  while  Air.  Stransky 
lead  Kalinnikoff's  first  symphony  and 
Chadwick's  overture,  ” Melpomene.” 


GALLI-CURCI  AIDS  CHARITY. 


Gives  $9,000  Metropolitan  Benefit 
With  Pianist  Lhevlnne. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  appeared  at  the 
ATetropotita  n yesterday  afternoon  in  a. 
joint  concert  with  the  Russian  pianist, 
Josef  Lhevlnne.  for  the  benefit  of  free 
pupils,  many  of  them  Italians,  in  the 
music  school  maintained  by  Greenwich 
House,  at  44  Barrow  Street.  The  prjma 
donna,  who  will  be  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  company  for  the  first  time 
next  season,  was  heard  with  peculiar 
interest  in  view  of  that  fact.  The'opera 
house  was  filled  to  its  capacity,  and 
the  fund  obtained  for  the  charity  was 
said  to  be  about  $0,000. 

To  airs  from  “ Sonnambula,”  “ Tra-  j 
vlata.  ” and  ” Lucia."  this  last  with 
flute  obligato  by  Emanuel  Berenguer,  i 
the  singer  added  many  songs  with  her  j 
husband.  Homer  Samuels,  at  the  piano.  I 
After  Massenet's  " Crepuscule,"  the  | 
Spanish  Valverde’s  " Clavelitos  ” had  I 
to  bo  ropeated,  While  Verdi’s  ” Sempre 
Libera  ” brought  or.  recall  a lullaby  In  j 
English,  then  Molloy's  " Just  a Song  at  j 
Twilight  " and  an  Italian  ” Primavera  ’’  t 
Donizetti's  " Mad  Scene  ’’  drew  >is  en-  | 
core  ” Home.  Sweet  Home,"  with  a high 
B-ftat  sung  pianissimo  that  evoked  mur- 
murs of  admiration  even  before  the  song 
ended. 

Mr.  Lhevlnne,  who  also  was  obliged 
to  add  many  encores,  gave  Chopin’s 
“Barcarolle"  and  the  waltz  Op.  42; 
Listz’s  F-minor  otudo  and  " Soiree  de 
Vienne,"  Tchaikovsky’s  " Berceuse  " 
and  the  Schulz-Evlor  “ Blue  Danube.” 

At  a pause  in  the  matinee  two  children 
| from  the  Greenwich  House  appeared  on 
the  stage,  bearing  a bouquet  for  Almo. 
Galli-Curcl.  Many  others  of  the  eettlc- 
i ment  pupils  were  spectator*  in  the 
I Metropolitan's  upper  boxes, 

SiegJried  Grainger 
Percy-  Grainger,  “tljc  young  Sieg- 
fried of  the  Antipodes,”  as  Jastes 
Huneker  once  called  him,  wap  the  hero 
of  yesterday ’s  Philharmonic  in  Car- 
negie flail.  Needless  10  say,  there 
was  the  usual  Philharmonic  sign  up: 
"All  peals  Sold";  and,  needless  to  say,: 
the  pianist  was  welcomed  as  only  aj 
few  public  favorites  are  ever  tvel-  [ 
corned.  He  was  applauded  both  asl. 
Rianust  and  composer.  The  .audience  j 
knows  in  advance  that  when  he  is  on! 
deck  the  ship  will  be  steered  direct, 
to  its  pier,  - whatever  country  it  may, 
land  at.  France  was  the'  goal  this  j| 
time.  He  chose  the  second  concerto 
of  Saint-Saens,  and  played  ' it  \yith 
that  rhythmic  vigor  and  uncisivenbss 
in  which  he  is  equalled  only  by  Fritz 
Jvreisier.  And  bow  he  brushed  away 
cobwebs  and  renovated  spots  that  at 
other’ times  had  seemed  a little  dull! 

Jt  was.  great  playing,  and  Henry  Had- 
ley, who-  had  previously  conducted  a 
lively  performance  of  Kalinikoff  S ' first 1 
symphony  and  had  also  done  full  jus- » 
ticc  to  Chadwick's  poetic  “Melpomene”  (3 
overture,  provided  him  with  a sympa-  . 
thetic  accompaniment. 

The  climax  of  the  concert  was  re-  | 
served  for  the  end.  when  Mr.  Hadley  j, 
conducted  Grainger’s  amusing  Chil- 


; dren’s  March, 


“Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
the  composer  .at  the 


I Away,”,  with  » ... 

I piano.  Percy  Grainger  is  one  or  the 
P few7  real  humorists  recorded  in  musical 
' history.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  .to  ho 
; funny  in  music  without  being  vulgar. 
1 Grainger’s  humor  is  relined,  rollickin 


of  wizards  of  the  bow.  - * . T’  in  motjeratlo 

It  has  been  a season  opulent  m mo 
Ilnists.  and  almost  every  one  of  them 
has  proved  to 'be  well  trained.  .Many  ot 
them  have  betrayed  the  fact  that  train- 
ing was  the  bulk  of  their  capital.  Hie 
tends  were  the  hands  of  pupus,  out  the 
Wees  were  those  of  the  techers.  Per- 
(t  ps  the  most  interesting  feature  ot 
Mr.  Kochanski's  performance  of  the 
Brahms  concerto  was  its  independence. 

The  reading  was  individual.  It  was  not 
a prepared  lesson.  The  player  showed 


f i and  contagious 


i i©  iciiiivu)  x — <=”  ' «-  i»rtr^aicu  . , _ 

The  audience  mingled  | himseTf  to  be  a genuine  musician 


11  tctplt'  uio»  ■*  - 

I lauciiter  with  boisterous  applause  at 
B the  end.  While  the  double  basses  ore 
'.used,  the  piece  is  -scored  chiefly  tor 
wind  and  percussion  instruments,  and 
hQW  intoxicatingly  varied  is  his  use 
of  them!  It  .uggests  the i inflmte 
variety,  of  tonal  coloring  in  Wagners 
"Siegfried  Idyl.”  There  are  in  the  or- 
6 chestration  endless  “quips  and  cranks 
and  wanton  wiles";  and,  as  Otto 
I Kinkcldey  remarked  last  season,  when 
[ JJarurosch  produced  this  jnarcli. 


equipped  with  taste,'  intelligence  and 
feeling.  . ... 

Technically  Mr.  Kochanski  rates  high, 
albeit  hts  mechanics  are  happily  not  of 
the  kind  that  carry  excitement  with 
them.  His  tone  is  very  fine,  and  it  was 
heard  wttli  delight  yesterday  in  the  can 


»JSj8  the  D tiKe  in  "Pa- j 
( tience.”  is  an  c^ellent  tiling.”  But  ho  ] 
objected  to  having  it  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner. 

But  those  who  arc  just  uncovering  the 
wealth  of  "•Lohengrin'  do  not  find  too 
much  sweetness,  and  when  the  work  is 
aa  well  given  as  it  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
revival  it  is  a joy  even  to  the  oldest 
hearer.  The  performance  of  last  even- 
ing was  a replica  of  it*  predecessor. 
The  cast  was  the  same.  Mme.  Easton 
as  Elsa,,  Mme.  Matzeiiauer  as  Ortrud,' 
Mr.  Sembach  as  Lohengrin,  Mr.  White- 
lull  as  Telram  und  and  Mr.  Leonhardl  as 
the  Herald  were  the  principals.  The 
music  was  generally  well  sung.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  shared  in  the 
honors  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Bodanzky 


den  emergency,  when  Levitzki  and 

Sascha  Jacobsen  later  gave  the  sonata 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  by  Cesar 
Franck.nM  H 


? I H 1 1 L.  . 

The  other  half  of  the  program  was  as 
announced,  including  Schubert’s  songs 


of  The  Winter  Journey,"  sung  by 
HeinhoUl  Warlich,  with  Walter  Qolde 
at  the  piano,  and  closing  with  Mozart  s 
trio  hi  E flat,  for  piano,  riolln  and  viola, 
played  bv  Levitzki,  Gustave  Tinlot  and 
Rene  Po'llain.  At  the  fifth  concert,  in 
March,  the  article  will  be  the  Le*  " quar- 
tet, George  Hamlin  and  Josef  Hermann. 


j Max  Mansback,  Real  Estate  Opera- 
tor, Held  on  Complaint  of 


heard  with  delight  yesterday  in  the  can-  [ conducted  and  again  displayed  fine  un- 
tilena  passages  especially  in  the  slow  derstanding  of  the  score  and  command 
- - ’ -i  1 of  his  forces. 


movement,  which  was  delivered  not  oniy 
with  breadth  but  with  exquisite  finish. 
The  artist  displayed  here  richness  of 
conception  as  well  as  the  dignity  and^iv- 


■ JDamrosch  proauceu  <.»<*»  . t omwyc™  ..... 

■ Grainger  "shares  with  his  British  com-  pose  which  at  company 
I patriot  Cyri!  Scott.  Ihe  gift  of  dis- 1 j Xaturally  there  wet 


...v  the  noblest  art. 

, . w ..... . . ere  moments  of  ail- 

coverin''  a wealth  of  novel  and  I ’ certainty  in  the  performance, _ for  an- 
nihuant 'harmonies  with  which  to  in-  violinist  may  fall  into  trouble  in  certain 
vest  his  infectious  airs."  'rapid  flights,  but  thfcy ^ were  of  no  great 

For  his  Aeolian  Hall  audience  yes-  | 1 significance.  The  fact  stood  out  at  -ts 
tprcbiv  afternoon  Walter  Damrosch  j lend  that  the  concerto  had  been  prayed  in 
’rad  made  up  an  exceptionally  allur-  a masterly  style.  The  aud wh l zY. 


li  to-do  ■-«  h'  “ — * : 

ir.g  programme,  which  this  writer  was 
sorry  to  miss,  it  ineludeti  Glucks 
‘Tphigenia  in  Aulis"  overture,  Grieg^s 
adorable.  "Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Massenet  s 
“Heines  Pittoresques,”  and  Rimsky- 
Karsakoffs  masterwork,  “Schehera-  •. 
zade.”  Frieda  Hempol  sang  airs  by  j 
Mozart  and  Verrli.  There  is  a rumor  f 
that  Mme.  Hempel  is  to  have  the 
■I  ' place,  next  season,  of  Mme.  Galll- 
I i Curei  in  the  Chicago  Opera  Company, 

' — important  news,  if  true.  The  Italian  ‘ 
colorature  soprano  sang  in  the  Metro- 
politan  yesterday  afternoon,  and, 
LhSvinne  played,  for  the  benefit  of  | 
the  Greenwich  House  Music  School. 

In  the  Hippodrome  last  night  Titta  \ 
ltuffo  and  Mishel  Piastre  w<?re  soloists! 
at,  a concert  given  by  the  Cleveland  , 
Symphony  Orchestra.  There  was  a 1 
huge  audience,  as  there  always  is 
when  Titta  Buffo  sings..  Just  why 
this  orchestra  came  to  New  York  is 
not  clear.  It  could  not  have  been  to 
make  money;  for  the  long;  trip  from 
Ohio  precluded  that.  . If  .it  came  for 
critical  estimate  by  local  musical 


was  of  good  size.  waJ  most  enthusiastic. 


“CARMEN”  SUNG  AGAIN. 


Mme.  Elsie  Kutscherra. 


Girl  Pianist’s  Recital. 

Miss  Ellen  Ballon,  who  was  heard  as 
a p-'Jdigy  pianist  in  Mendelssohn  Hall 
in  March,  1910,  and  recently  as  the  so- 
loist in  a Philharmonic  concert,  gave  a 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  She 
gave  a conventional  programme,  includ- 
ing Tausig’s  arrangement  of  a toccata 
and  fugue  of  Bach.  Beethoven’s  C minor 
variations  and  two  pieces  by  her  teacher, 
Alberto  Jonas— a "Capriccio’  and  t as- 
torale"— written  in  memory  of  Scarlatti, 
which  were  heard  for  the  first  time.  As. 
when  she  played  here  recently,  she 
showed  a good  technical  command  of  the 
keyboard  and  clarity  and  .finish  of  style. 
She  is  still  young,  and  seems  to  lie  01 
that  musical  nature  widen  broadens 
with  years.  She  interested  her  audi- 
ence. 


t’hlcaso  Opera  Company  Begins 
Fonrih  Week. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  began 
the  fourth  week  of  its  present  engage- 
ment at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
with  another  performance  of  "Ca  men.” 

Lumen  Muratore  was  once  more  the 
picturesque  Don  Jose,  Mary  Garden 
Carmen  and  Georges  Baklanoff  Ksea- 
millo.  The  cast  was  further  supported 
(by  Edouard  Cotreuil,  Desire  Defrere, 
philine  Faleo,  Margery  Maxwell,  Car- 
men Paseova  and  Constantin  Nieolay. 
The  incidental  dances  were  contributed 
Ibv  Andreas  Parley.  Serge  Oukrainsky 
and  Miles.  Dedowa,  Nemeroff,  Shermont, 
Dagmara,  Elisins  and  corps  de  ballet. 
Gino  Marinuzzi  conducted. 


/j  7 y ‘ 


- 

^ Musical  Art  Alumni’s  Concert. 


X delightful  programme  was  provided 
I a critical  - estimate  by  local  musical  at*the  sec0nd  of  three  subscription  con- 
I judges  it  failed  of  its  object  because  ^ giVen  last  night  in  Carnegie  Han 
the  auditorium  in  which  it  played  is  j . , tlle  _yumni  Association  of  the  I - 

too  - large  to  show  off  the  subtle  dir-  | st|tute  0f  Musical  Art  for  the  -benefit  or 

ferenoes  between  orchestras.  Tt.  must  Margaret  McGGill  scholarship  en- 

therefore  suffice  to  say  that  Nieolay  | dowmeI!t.  The  list  comprised  Mozarts 
yokoloff  and  Lis  players  gave  a per-  . „ fl8t  COncerto  for  two  pianos,  giienj 

formance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  Pathetic’  ; bv  KaroW  Bauer  and  Mischa  Levitzki,  hakme  " to  a Drul1^1  a's 

Symphony  which  the  large  audience  . a‘ocompaniea  by  a small  string  and  viind  j admlrer3.  It  was  the  rare  p 

enjoyed  and  japplaudeA  In  course  of  or,heK,ra  j0d  by  William  tYiUeke:  solo  second  hearing  at  the  opera  hou  e 

or  six  years  Mr.  Sokoloff  will  no  elections  for  violin  by  Saint-Saens,  j 

it  be  able  to  bring  to  this  city  an  pjay0<j  by  Jacques  Thibaud ; Schubert  s | 

violin, 


jjtKME,  opera  In  three  arts,  original  11- 1 
trft to  In  French  by  Loudlnet  “d  GlUe^  j 
after  Plc-rre  Loti’s  story,  Le  Marl  age  a 
Loti-,”  music  by  Leo  Delibes.  At  the  Ma 
hattan  Opera  House.  Schlpa 

^rjwlOTick  George  Baklanoff 

Elsa  Dlemer 

Malllka  ..Jose  Mojica 

vuon  '.'.‘.■.'.‘.’.‘.‘.‘.Margery  Maxwell 

philine  Faleo 

Rose  * Carmen.  Paseova 

Mi-8.  BeIg°“dicto^6ior^o  Polacco. 


Charged  with  assault  on  the  complaint| 
of  Mme.  Klisc  Kutscherra,  a singer  who 
iias  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Max  Mansbach,  39  years  old.  of 
Riverside  Drive,  a real  estate  operator, 
pleaded  not  guilty  when  arraigned  yes- 
terday before  Magistrate  George  W. 
Simpson  in  West  Side  Court  aud  was 
held  in  .foOO  bail  for  examination  on 
February  24. 

The  singer  had  Mansbach,  landlord  of 
; a house  in  West  Seventy-second  street, 

! where  she  formerly  occupied  an  apart- 
| mrnt,  brought  to  court  oil  a summons. 
After  she  told  the  Court  a story,  in  which 
she  alleged  that  he  treated  her  like  a 
"brute,”  striking  her  and  inflicting  a 
number  of  bruises,  on  February  8.  the 
Magistrate  ordered  a full  complaint 
drawn  up. 

Madame  Kutscherra  said  that  she  had 
some  controversies  wild  the  defendant 
over  the  matter  of  cleaning  the  apart- 
ment. and  on  the  day  in  question,  when 
she  came  home,  she  said,  she  found  the 
apartment  had  been  entered  and  much  of 
its  contents  were  out  in  the  hallway. 
She  was  examining  the  articles,  she  said, 
when  the  defendant  came  from  behind! 
and  inflicted  the  blows  which  made  her 
ill  and  made  it.  necessaiy  for  her  to  see 
a doctor.  t / 


Mme.  Galll-Cuvcl  appeared  in  an  exotic 
r61e  at  the  Manhattan  last 
Binging  the  name  part  in  Delibes  s 
" Lakme  ” to  a brilliant  houeefull  of  her 


Fritz  Krelsler  Plays  at  Benefit. 

Fritz  Kreisler  gave  a violin  recital  un-[ 
der  distinguished  ausplcete  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  a a a benefit  for  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, for  which  nearly  $10,000  was  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  tickets,  programs’ 
and  flowers.  With  Beethoven’s  “ Kreut-j 
” sonata,  a Mozart  rondo  and  Bach’s 


fh 


I doubt  be  able  to  brinj 


orchestra  which  it  will  be  posslb  e to 
appraise  critically  and'  favorably — if 
it  plays  in.  Carnegie  Hall. 


aarmrera.  ui- 

second  hearing  at  the  opera  house  ln 
West  Thirty -fourth  strcet-  ^ 
•■Lakme”  had  been  th  elast  of  Oscar 

fantasy  in  C for  piano  aud  violin, 1 Hammersteiu's  productions,  on_arc  ^ 

M«««.  Bauer  and  Thibaud ; ; piano)  W10(  at  his  company  s 

works  bv  Sc-humann  and  Chopin 
lintB' 


; zer  sonata,  a iviozaa  i ronuo  mm  a 

unaccompanied  chaconne,  the  violinist! 
included  more  recent  popular  pieces  and 
others  of  a rarer  sort.  Among  these  he 
played  his  own  verson  of  Rimsky-KorJ 
sakoff’s  air  from  "Coq  d'Or,”  Debussy’s 
" La  Fllle  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin,”  a 
Spanish  dance  by  Granados,  Grainger’! 
" Molly  on  the  Shore  ” and  Brahms's  / 
major  waltz,  arranged  by  the  late  Davi^ 
Hochsteln.  The  audience  at  “ open 
prices  ” was  a large  and  brilliant  oue. 


‘Bauer;  and  Bach’s  D mint*  concerto 


Opera  Concert  and  Others. 

1 Jan  Kubelik  reappeared  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  night,  playing  Mozart’s 
[violin  concerto  in  D major,  with  the 
opera  orchestra  under  Bamboschek  and 


for.  two  violins  with  string-  orchestra, 
the  violinists  being  Mr.  Thibaud  and 
Sascha  Jacobsen.  The  audience  was 
large. 


opei  a uivhvcwb,  

solo  pieces  by  Wleniawski  and  Sarasate. 
Francesca  Peralta  sang  the  ” Ri- 
torna  Vincitor  ” from  ” Alda.”  Charles 


torna  v inciior  j .,  ' T ,.rn  j! 

Hackett  the  tenor  air,  II  Idlo  Tesoro. 
from  "Don  Giovanni.  an^  . AHca 
Miriam,  replacing  Marion  Telia,  the  air 
Mloaela  from  “ Csj-men.  8 

Duel  de  Kerekjarto,  the  Hungarian  j 

violinist  was  associated  with  Christine 
Langenhan.  soprano.  In  a popular  pro- 
gram  last  night  at  the  Lexington.  Paul  , 
Ttelmers.  tenor,  reappeared  in  an  eve-  ! 
ning  recital  at  the  Princess  Theatre.  At 
the  Longacre  a ballad  concert  in  Fied- 
Irfck  warren’s  matinee  series  enlisted 
Loraine  Wyman.  Olga  IVarren.  Eliza- 
beth Lenox.  Thomas  McGranahan  and 
Cornelius  Van  Vliet. 


Italians  Honor  Rachmaninoff. 

Serge  Rachmaninoff,  the  Russian  pia-  j 
nist  and  composer,  now  in  this  country, 
received  notification  yesterday  of  his 
; election  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
! emy  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy,  in  a letter  re- 
1 cclved  by  the  pianist,  wrote  that  the 
Italian  musical  body  at  a neethf 
tier  6 last  had  voted  to  make  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  an  “ Honorary  Academi- 
! clan  " The  St.  Cecilia  Academy  is  one 
j ot  the  leading  organizations  of  musi- 
cians in  Rome. 


Miss  Brock  in  Songs. 

Miss  Eleanor  Brock,  a coloratura  so-1 
piano,  who  has  toured  in  concert" 
with  Bonci  and  been  announced  hero 
several  times  during  the  last  two  sea" 
sons,  was  finally  heard  in  a recital  b t 
Aeolian  Hal!  yesterday  afternoon.  If  I 
the  young  woman  had  a better  tech  roc 
supported  by  a firmer  control  of  breath! 
she  would  be  a quite  remarkable  singer 
ot  her  genre.  Her  natural  voice,  a 
light  one,  often  beautifully  produced 
in  the  upper  range,  is  usually  sweet 
and  clear  and  true  to  pitch. 

In  Bishop's  "Lo!  Hear  the  Gentle; 
Lark!”  Prooh's  variations  and  a florid 
air  from  Bellini's  'SI'ontecchi  e Capu-j 
letti”  she  did  some  remarkably  S”°r<. 
but  unfortunately  some  equally  bad 
singing.  Her  style  needs  more  Vital! 


. IfllO,  at  ms  comyw  ■>  — 

Mr‘(  with  Tetrazzini.  Rattl  at  the  Mrtropol*- 
tan  once  sang  in  it,  Ap.il  -•  - ’ 

Marie  Van  Zandt  did  so  two  years  later 
with  De  Riszke.  Conrcid  revived  th_ 
work  at  three  performances  m the  se 
son  of  190G-7  for  Mme.  bembrich.  T 
last  production  on  Broadwav  wim  Mardh 
«i  1917.  wlien  ° 

'-Martinrtli 

forty 

Its  first  adequate  P^fecidcmy 

others  of  the  American  Opera  Company . , 
U^&^G»i^lS^vejdng^  tenor  | 

emmm 

slaves;  klarB^y  Maxwgjl. ^hiUne  I alco 
and  Carmen  Paseova  the  three  Eng 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE — “He  Jonsjeur 
tie  Notre  Dame"  fin  French),  by  members 
j I of  tho  Chicago  Opera  Company. 


The  Cb»1. 


Hector  Dufranne 

T"*  r i r r 

Edouard  Cotreuil  j 

Monk 

Monk 

Monk 

Monk 

p 

Albert  Pail  lard  j 

Painter 

Sculptor 

Musician 

VirKillo  Lazz»ri  ■ 

Constantin  Nieolay  1 

Desire  Defrere  1 

singing.  Her  style  needs  more  vital  eredemanded  by  the  audience  and 

warmth  and  brilliance  and  her  lower  Delibes  ’’ struck  twelve  ” as  a 

registers  should  be  equalized-  She  sang  Writer  for  the  voice.  ,Ga,\'';Surc’  f^! 
.x  amiurtint  At  fort  and  her  nt  her  best,  neither  eriac 


without  any  apparent  effort  and  her 
general  ease  of  manner  and  appearance 
were  pleasing.  Richard  Hageman  gave 
her  valuable  support  at  the  piano. 


Miss  Easton  in  “Lohengrin.’ 


/ 


/r  / 

Paul  Kochanski  Heard  in  C 
Brahms  With  Orchestra  and 


Paul  Kochanski.  a Polish  violinist, 
made  his  debut  yesterday  afternoon  in 
a concert  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  with, 
the  assistance  of  the  Symphony  Soci-  j 
ety.  Two  numbers  constituted  the  pro-  | 
gramme,  Tschaikowskys  “Pathetic  j 
symphony  and  the  Brahms  violin  con- J 
certo.  The  choice  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  [ 
Kochanski  ae  tlie  medium  of  bis  intio- 
duction  to  this  public  disclosed  a pur- 
pose to  invite  consideration  of  him  as  a 
serious  musician  and  not  as  another 
addition  to  the  already  formidable  list 


J Fine  Performance  at  Metropolitan 
for  Opening  of  Week. 

j “Lohengrin”  was  sung  at  the  Meti  o- 
politan  Opera  House  last  evening.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  of  the  -Monday 
night  subscribers  to  hear  this  revived 
Wagnerian  drama,  and  it  was  evident 

that  they  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Many 
young  people  were  in  the  house.  Per- 
haps some  of  them  were  hearing  “Lohen- 
grin” for  the  first  time.  If  so,  theirs 
was  a delight  denied  to  the  old  sub- 
scribers, to  some  of  whom  in  former 
days  this  lyric  opera  seetned  to 'mark 
the  limit  of  progress. 

Some  music  lovers  outgrow  tlie 
"Pathetic”  symphony  and  “Lohengrin. 
Too  much  common  time  in  the  latter 
and  too  much  sweetness.  _ To  these 
music  lovers  there  comes  a jaded  time 
when  the  duet  of  Ortrud  and  1'elra.muvd 
Is  the  best  part  of  the  opera.  "Candy 


twice'  heard  "at  her  best  neither  effac 
lng  lost  memories  of  Patti  nor  v'xaltng 
Tetrazzini’s  splendors  of  top.,n?t^s  * _ ■ 
giving  the  music  something  all  hei 
^tender  lyric  charm.  She  also  avoided  j 
any  false  realism  in  Lakme  s make-up. 
the  singer's  darkly  Oriental  Ending 

much  to  a striking  impersonation  of  the 
East  Indian  girl. 

The  opera,  except  for  an  opening  scene  , 
of  the  sacred  garden,  was  newly  and 
elaborately  staged,  its  second  act  in  the  , 
market  place  introducing  vLW  d^nfc<^ 
by  Oukrainsky,  Miss  Dagmara  and  the 
ballet.  The  death  scene  in  the  forest 
was  set  amid  a jungle  of  palms  and 
vines,  oddly  appropriate  to  the  musics 
delicate  traceries.  Mr.  BcWpa,  in  kh®T*' 
was  a lover  of  youthful  ardor.  WLr. 
Baklanoff.  with  a square-cut  beard  bore 
resemblance  to  a Broadway  impresario 
that  was  not  lost  on  many  opera-0oers 
in  the  house. 

Beethoven  Association  Concert. 

Because  Louis  Badly  was  ill.  the 
Beethoven  Association's  large  audience 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  was  de- 
prived of  a prime  clement  in  the  In- 
tended program,  which  was  to  have 
been  Beethoven’s  quartet  In  C sharp 
minor,  op  131  ^ the  Flonzaley  Quar- 

teiln  the  Flonzaley  players'  absence. 
Mischa  Levitzki  appeared  at  the  start, 
chanzins  his  pianoforte  solo  nom 
cr.anbina ..  AnDassionata 


C -major"  rondo^  to  the  " Appassionata 
sonata.,  the  only  Beethoven  nu^er  2f 
the  evening.  The  new  pubcyoftnclud- 
Ine  Other  composers  of  the  niaster  a 


Juggling  and  dancing  occupied  tlie  j 
stage  of  the  Manhattan.  Opera  House ! 
last  evening,  but  the  Chicago  Opera  j 
Company  had  not  turned  into  a vaude- 
villa  troupe.  The  programme  consisted  | 
of  Massenet's  opera  “Le  Jongleur  de  j 
Notre  Dame”  and  a ballet  constructed  to  ’ 
accompany  Schubert's  unfinished  sym- 
phony. The  dancing  of  symphonies  is 
no  longer  unfamiliar,  but  it  continues  to 
confound  musicians,  who  persist  in  won  ^ 
dering  what  artistic  end  can  be  accom-  j 
, plished  by  it. 

Massenet’s  opera  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Its  presentation  inevitably  includ- 
I ed  the  appearance  of  Miss  Mary  Garden 
! as  Jean,  the  wandering  mediteval  jug- 
gler who  won  the  approval  of  the  Virgin 
by  utilizing  his  humble  art  in  worship. 
It  was  long  ago  conceded  that  Miss  Gar- 
den was  tlie  greatest  vocal  Juggler  In 
opera,  and  therefore  no  new  amazement 
could  be  aroused  by  what  she  did  last  1 
evening.  It  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  any  one  could  sing  the  music  as 
she  sang  it,  but  there  she  was,  audible 
and  convincing. 

Her  impersonation  of  J can  had  its  fa- 
miliar merits  of  action  and  general  in- 
terpretation- Whatever  Miss  Garden 
does  is  interesting.  Even  her  singing  is 
interesting.  It  is  full  of  surprises,  and  the 
unexpected  Is  always  interesting,  though, 
of  course,  not  always  agreeable.  But 
Miss  Garden  was  not  alone  in  her  vocal 
vagaries.  The  performance  was  filled 
with  them.  Mr.  Dufranne  as  Boniface 
was  in  very  poor  condition,  and  spent 
i much  time  in  vain  efforts  to  find  the 
. pitch.  But  he  was  a very  good  natured 
, Boniface.  Mr.  Coutreuil  was  tolerable- 
| as  the  l'rior,  although  he  made  some 
striking  contributions  to  tho  tuneless 
singing  of  the  evening.  Giorgio  Polacco 
1 conducted,  and  the  orchestra  played  the 
notes  written  by  Massenet. 


Change  in  Metropolitan 

There  was  one  change  in  the  east 
of  “L’Amore  dci  Tre  Re"  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  evening.  Mr.  Mardones, 
who  lad  been  announced  to  sing  the 
rt  of  Archibaldo,  was  indisposed  and 
is  place  taken  by  Mr.  Didur.  The 
other  ports,  as  at,  the  previous  per- 
formance, were  admirably  sung  by  Miss 
Bori,  Mr.  GipU  and  Mr.  Dunise. 

- 

iMme.  Sainareff’s  Recital. 

Mmo.  Olga.  Samaroff  continued  her 
! series  of  cigfit  recitals  presenting  the 
thirty-two  piano  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
by  giving  the  third  In  Aeolian  Hall 
I yesterday  afternoon.  She  played  four 
works.  namely,  opus  22  in  B flat  major, 
opus  27,  No.  1,  In  E flat;  opus  14,  No.  1, 
In  E major;  opus  27,  No.  2,  '•Moon- 
light.” The  sonatas  were  performed 
I without  any  pause  between  the  move- 
ments. lime.  Samaroff  gave  each 
sonata  with  excellent  clarity  of  style, 
and  she  held  the  close  attention  of  her 
| audience  throughout  the  recital. 

SMvester  J.  E.  Rawling,  music  critic 
of  Tyie  Evening-  World  since  1908,  died 
yesterday  afternoon  in  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital  of  a complication  of  troubles. 
He  realized  his  wish,  so  frequently 


Jen i t oiprcsJ^TTo  joined  the  staff' of 
The  Evening-  World  in  1893,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  make-up  editor  and 
music  critic,  performing  the  latter 
duties  simply  out  of  his  love  for 
music  and  receiving  no  compensation. 

in  1908  he  became  musical  editor, 
and  the  present  -able  department  of 
the  .paper  ia  Msihan diwork.  Dr.  Frank 
Damirosch  once  said -of,  him:  “You  are 
the  most  sincere  lover  of  music  I 
know  of."  Mr.  Rawlin  attended  every 
performance  of  “Tristan  and  Isolds” 
that  had  been  given  in  this  city  in  his 
time.  He  was  wont  to  say  he  had 
heard  the  opera  more  than  one  hun- 
dred times. 

He  leaves  no  immediate  relatives  in 
this  country.  A brother  survives  him 
at  Saltash,  England;  another  brother 
Who  holds  a government  position  at 
Plymouth,  England,  and  a.  younger 
brother  in  Canada.  Mr.  Rawlin  . war- 
unmarried  and  lived  at  No.  103  West 
54  th  Street.  Funeral  arrangements 
will  be  announced  to-day. 


teA  /T  f y'  ^ 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


/ 
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ceived  at  the  sudden  taking  off,  a week 
ago,  of  his  long  time  associate,  James 
Gibbons  Huneker,  music  critic  for  The 
World. 

When  Mr.  Rawling  collapsed  and 
fell  at  his  desk  at  -his  clu/b  he  frac- 
tured his  wight  shoulder  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  hospital  and  attended 
y his  old  friend,  Dr.  Charles  Nam- 
mack.  Mr.  Rawling  improved  so  on 
Tuesday  that  it  was  believed  he  could 
leave  the  hospital  as  soon  as  his  in- 
jured shoulder  improved,  hut  Tuesday 
night  his  heart,  which  for  some  time 


3 ho  Mew  York  Symphony  Society. 
Modern  French  composers  “ fur- 
expressed  to  his  associates,  of  "dying  pished  the  matter  for  the  concert  In  the 
in  harness,”  for  he  was  at  work  on  an!  National  Symphony  Orchestra’s  ” his 
article  for  his  paper  when  he  collapsed  torical  cycle  ” given  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Manhattan  Club  early  Tuesday  (in  Carnegie  Hall.  DTndys  SympZy 

m A^contributory  cause  of  his  dearth  ^ ' 

was  undoubtedly  the  shock  he  re-j,.,_  „ 0 noctu*nes  for  orchestra. 


his  fantasy  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Roger-Ducasse’s  “ Nocturne  . de  Prin- 
temps  ’’  and  the  second  suite  derived 
from  Maurice  Ravel's  ballet,  ” Daphnis 
et  Chloe,”  were  the  numbers  presented. 

DTndy's  symphony  presents  him  in  a 
light  less  austere  than  that  in  which  he 
appears  in  the  third  symphony  and  other 
of  his  later  works.  It  was  composed  be- 
fore he  had  reached  his  last  development 
of  style  and  all  its  severity.  The  work 
nas  brilliancy  and  an  invigorating  pow- 
er. The  mountaineer's  theme  is  the 


had  been,  giving  hinf  trouble,  failed  j ijtartlnS  point  of  fanciful  and  ingenious 
him,  and  a second  attack  yesterday  1 clevelopment,  of  genuinely  creative  mu- 
was  fatal.  sicianship  and  the  symphony  as  a whole 

Early  Entered  [Profession.  [ ls  one  that  holds  its  own  well,  one  that 
Mr.  Rawling  was  born  in  Saltash,  (engrosses  and  gives  pleasure.  Mr.  Alfred  ' 
Cornwall,  England,  albout  sixty-three  Cortot  played  with  spiendid  mastery  the 
years  ago.  His  family  for  many  years  plano  obbligato,  which  is  not  intended  as 
had  been  prominent  in  British  nrival!a  sol°  feature,  though  there  are  several 
affairs  and  Mr.  Ra  wling  himself  was  J passages  in  which  it  has  the  importance 
destined  for  a similar  career,  but  he  i of  a solo  instrument, 
chose  America,  coming  to  Baltimore  Me  was  also  the  pianist  in  Debussy’s 
when  a lad  of  seventeen.  From  there  - ianta-sle  for  piano  and  orchestra,  wnich 

Played  for  the  first  time  in  New 

his  journalistic  course  on  the  Globe-  ^inkkdey  Sremm°r5it  *fn  ^h^Bulletm^f 
Democrat.  From  this  start  he  pro-  the  Symphony  Society.  It  was  written 
grossed  through  the  entire  newspaper  '-um.-o  e.  was  m Rome  as 

field  from  composing  room  to  editor’s  “J?,  °f  the  Roman  prize  in  the  middle 
desk,  -with1  frequent  ventures  into  i,performed'  Tlien 

dramatic  and  musical  criticisms.  ! in  its  present  Mate  dates'  from  S1890  “rI 
He  came  to  New  York  in  the  late  ! has  only  recently  been  published, 'and  ! 
seventies  on  the  invitation  of  the  New'  was  first  played  in  November,  1919,’  with  I 
York  Tribune.  A.  few  years  later  hai,  Mr.  Cortot  as  pianist, 
went  to  the  New  York  Herald,  filling..  . , . composition  is  both  beautiful  and 
ai+rart+oH  11  ■ c ,s  i ng.  it  is  early  Debussy’’  no 


. . . , - . early  Debussy  ” no 

doubt,  but  It  is  Debussy  fully  in  posses- 
sion of  his  own  individuality  and  origl- 
bahty;  and  the  composition  shows  iitcle 
of  the  unripeness  or  uncertainty'  of  an 
early  work.  Debussy  had  in  it  some- 
thing to  say,  and  already  possessed  skid 
and  facility  in  expressing  it.  The  piano 
. is  treated  in  a manner  not  merely  to 
yyi<ro-e<,f.  newanaoer  pr0 ;iucJ  brilliancy,  but  as  an  organic 
biggest  ; newspape^part  of  a whole  The  themes,  as  Dr. 


various  editorial  posts.  He  attracted 
the  attention  and  became  a close 
friend  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who 
sent  him  to  Paris  to  found  and  man- 
age the  Paris  Herald. 

Later  he  acted  as  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  “Herald,  and  it  was 
while  acting  in  this  capacity  that  he 

performed  his  __  _ , ±1, 

“beat,"  giving  to  his  home  paper  theiKinkeldey  polnts  out_  are  ernployed  to 
news  of  'the  Samoan  disaster.  Mr  i certain  extent  in  that  ” thematic  trans- 

-jformation  ” developed  by  Cesar  Franck 
with  supple  power.  Mr.  Cortot  played 
jthe  piano  part  with  delicacy  and  live, 
|and  the  performance  on  the  whole  was 
(one  of  much  color  and  poetic  quality. 

( The  orchestra  was  heard  also  to  excel- 
lent advantage  in  the  symphony  and  in 
(the  two  nocturnes. 


If 
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Rawling  caibied  from  London  to  has 
paper  here  to  hold  tlhe  night  presses 
for  a 'big  ’ story.*’  Mr.  Bennett,  in 
return  for  his  enterprise,  cabled  him; 
“Congratulations;  this  is  journalism.” 
Music  Critic  for  Love  of  It. 

• In  1888  Mr.  Rawling  joined  the  staff 
of  The  World,  of  which,  until  1892,  lie 

was  night  editor,  also  writing  on  jnus- 


Natlonal  Orchestra  and  Helen  Tas. 

Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra’s  hundred 
men  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  in  a 
special  concert  arranged  for  the  return 
as  a mature  artist  of  Helen  Teschner 
Tas,  formerly  heard  as  a prodigy  of  the 
violin.  The  soloist,  still  young,  was 
presented  In  double  measure  as  Inter- 
preter of  such  contrasted  classics  of  her 
instrument  as  the  concerto  in  D major 
of  Brahms  and  that  in  E minor  of 
Mendelssohn.  For  his  own  players,  Mr. 
Mengelberg  opened  the  program  with 
Beethoven's  Egmont  ” overture  ana 
closed  it  with  Liszt's  symphonic  poem 
” Les  Preludes.” 

Tall  and  slender,  of  gracious  presence 
(upon  the  stage.  Helen  Tas  has  not  as 
yet  a complete  command  of  stvle  for 
the  more  exalted  moods  of  Brahms's 
concerto.  Her  work  in  It  was  techni- 
cally good,  intelligent  and  often  appeal- 
ing, while  Mr.  Mengelberg  made  the 
orchestral  background  a beautiful  thing 
; in  itself. 

With  Mendelssohn’s  melodious  lyric 
Mrs.  Tas  was  more  at  home,  her  violin 
tone  vibrantly-  clear,  and,  barring  a 
sharoened  note  now  and  then,  of  a 
j gentle  and  caressing  quality,  befitting 
the  music.  A large  audience  applauded 
the  performance. 


"Otello"  and  “Onegin”  Sung.  ' 
Opera  with  a capital  ’’  O ” occupied 
two  local  stages  last  night,  the  romantic 
” Oaegin  ” being  sung  for  the  third  time 
I this  season  at  the  Metropolitan,  while 


I ” Otello  ” was  llkewlSe  performed  a' 
i third  time  to  the  capacity  of  ,.\c  Man- 
hattan. The  singers  In  Tchaikovsky's 
music  on  Broadway  were  again  Miss 
Muzlo,  Messrs.  Martinolli.  De  Luca  and 
l Didur.  and  Mr.  Bodahzky  conducted  a 
presentation  of  genuinely  enthralling 
grace  end  charm.  In  the  Verdl-Shakes- 
pcare  classic  at.  the  Manhattan,  under 
the  baton  of  Clmlni,  the  Chicago  com- 
pany's stars  were  Jlnw,  Raisa,  Messrs. 

I Charles  Marshall  and  Buffo,  with  others 
twice  heard  before  in  their  briefer  visit 
| to  New  York.  , ^ 

Mine.  Tas,  Violinist,  Pleases. 

Mme,  Helen  Teschner  Tas,  violinist, 
who  had  been  heard  on  some  previous 
occasions  in  recital,  gave  an  orchestral 
concert  last  evening  In  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  numbers  allotted  to  her  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  the  Brahms  and  Mendels- 
sohn concertos.  The  ’Nationa,  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  supported  the  violinist, 
began  the  entertainment  with  Beetho-  | 
ven’s  "Egmont”  overture  and  finished  it  | 
with  Liszt’s  "Les  Preludes.”  There  > 
was  a large  and  friendly  audience,  which  ! 
displayed  a kind  interest  in  the  per-  j 
formances  of  the  soloist  and  bestowed  i 
upon  her  much  applause. 

Mme.  Teschner  Tas  performed  the 
concerto  of  Brahms  with  earnestness 
and  care.  There  were  some  merits  in 
jthe  performance,  especially  in  the 
broader  cantilena  passages,  though  it 
could  not  fairly  be  said  that  these  still 
waters  ran  deep.  The  more  Intricate 
portions  of  the  composition  the  violinist 
played  unevenly,  not  always  with  cor- 
rect intonation  nor  with  much  elasticity 
or  poetry.  But  the  Brahms  concerto  ls 
notoriously  difficult,  and  few  violinists 
reach  its  heights.  She  showed  confidence 
in  attempting  it  Willem  Mengelberg. 
the  conductor,  provided  a considerate  j 
I accompaniment. 

Emanuele  Stlerl  Slng3. 

j Emanuele  Stieri,  who  as  Sam  Stern 
had  made  already  an  enviable  name  as 
|a  baritone  singer  here,  reappeared  In 
(Aeolian  Hail  last  evening  under  the 
style  by  which  he  has  been  known  dur- 
ing a recent  stay  abroad,  his  first  con- 
cert on  return  being  a benefit  for  the 
Near  East  Relief  Fund.  Mr.  Stieri  was 
heard  in  Huntington  Woodman's  song 
cvcle,  ” In  San  Nazaro,”  as  well  as  ir 
Ian  opening  air.  ” It  Is  Enough,”  froir 
Mendelssohn’s  ” Elijah.”  He  gave  Ital- 
ian songs  by  Tirindelll.  Renato  Brogi  anc 
Zandonai,  with  others  by  Hageman 
Miss  Rybner,  Harriet  Ware,  Mana  55 uc-  ’ 
ca,  Frank  LaForge,  and  a novelty 
“ This  Love  of  Ours.”  by  Francis  Moore 
who  assisted  at  the  piano. 


Vi 
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There  was  a brilliant  audience  at  the, 
Chicago  Opera  Company's  second  per- 
formance of  “ Marion  ” at  the  Manhat-, 
tan  last  evening,  the  public  joining  in  a, 
gala  occasion  in  honor  of  General, 
Pershing,  who  was  the  guest  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Dawes  of  Chicago, 
while  Rear  Admiral  F.  B.  Basset;  with 
his  staff  came  from  Philadelphia  us, 
guests  of  Miss  Garden.  The  United 
States  cop.t  of  arms  surmounted  the  sec- 
ond box  at  the  left  of  the  stage,  draped 
below  with  the  American  flag  and  the, 
four  white  stars  on  a red  field  official- 
ly denoting  the  General  of  the  army. 

Another  box  directly  opposite  also  bore 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  together  with  tho 
two-starred  flag  of  a Rear  Admiral. 
Admiral  Bassett,  who  commands  tho 
torpedo  flotilla,  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Station  near  Chicago. 

The  fast,  in  Massenet's  opera  last  night 
was  that  recently  heard,  including  Miss 
Gail  In  -the  title  rfile,  Muratore  as  the 
much-applauded  hero,  Dufranne  as  Les- . 
caut  and  G'otreuH  as  the  elder  Dos 
Grleux.  Mr.  Polacco  conducted  “The' 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  when  the  Audi-  j 
ence  discovered  Pershing,  in  full  uni-  ( 
form,  during  an  intermission,  and  as  tire 
General  left  at  the  close  of  the  opera 
he  was  again  heartily  cheered. 

“Aida”  Sung  Again  at  Metropolitan. 

“ Alda  ” was  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  i 
last  evening  for  the  sixth  time  this  sea- 
son, a record  matched  only  by  tho  j 
” Meflstofele  ” revival  and  the  popular! 

" BohSme.”  Miss  Muzio  was  again 
Verdi’s  heroine,  Miss  Gordon  the  Egyp- 
tian Princess,  and  Messrs.  Crimi,  De 
Luca,  Marino  and  Gustafson  reappeared 
in  familiar  rOles,  under  Mr.  Moranzoni’s 
direction.  A special  matinee  of  “ Lora- 
colo  ” aod  ” Coq  d’Or  ” drew  an  au- 
dience largely  of  strangers  to  the  Metro- 
politan yesterday  afternoon,  the  little 
tragedy  of  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
being  sung  by  Bori.  Chamiee.  Seoul  and 
Didur,  while  the  Russian  dance-fsntas;. 
engaged  its  double'  east.  Miss  Scotney ! 
far  surpassing  her  previous  efforts  in 
tho  air  of  the  Princess  of  Shemakhan. 

It  was  announced  that  -Miss  Farrar, 
fully  recovered  from  a recent  cold 
would  appear  as  announced  at  today's 
matinee  in  Massenet’s  “ Marion.” 


“Aida”  was  repeated  at  the  Metro- 
1 polltaa  Opera  House  last  night  before  a 
j very  large  audience.  The  performance 
was  a notable  one  for  smoothness  until, 
in  the  big  second  scene  of  the  second  act. 
when,  amid  the  din  of  trumpets  sound- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  victorious 

Hadamcs- — Impersonated  by  Mr.  Crimi 

Ithe  splendid  pair  of  white  horses  draw- 
ing his  chariot  onto  the  stage,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  and 
| barely  allowing  the  hero  to  alight,  made 
I 8-  'Iasi*  towards  the  orchestra  pit. 


f,,dh®  h°r8e  on  m right  especially  wa 
instant  almost  the'' 'better  l?  tT' 

'lragn/edn,aan.  at  ^dle,  *!who  was 

' - men  at  the  bridles  were  quick  uvi 
strong  and  thus  what  might  ; 

■ very  serious  - mishap,  was  nvobVl  and 
uo  one  was  hurt.  n u dn“ 

, 7 ilG  chief  singers  in  the  card  fnoindci 
Miss  Alinzi,)  in  . , a '"tin, led 

^ W. 

t hree  Operas  Sung  Here 

Double  Bill  at  Metropolitan  and  j 
One  at  Manhattan 

There  were  three  performances  of  ^ 
pera  ,n  this  city  yesterday.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  the  after- 
noon a double  bill  was  presented  which 
I""™  d •'  Jh  Mr. 

I the** cast!  ^ Murato'o ‘again ‘heading 

Miss  Jeffrey’s  ViolinTfeeital  i 
E^allid  in  lone  and  Conservative 

Miss  Helen  Jeffrey  displayed  a pallid  i 
tone  and  a chastely  conservative  style  I 
at  her  violin  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  I 
yesterday  afternoon.  An  agreeable 
player  of  small  pieces,  she  was  scarcely 
equal  to  the  demands  of  Bruch’s  Con- 
ceito  in  D minor.  No.  2,  nor  was  her 
performance  of  the  Brahms’s  Sonata, 

°P.  100,  in  A major  wholly  leffectivc. 

She  was  at  her  best  in  Rachmani- 
noff’s Romance  and  in  pieces  by  Godow- 
sky  and  Kreisler. 

Rose  a„d  Ottllie  Sutro  iq  Recital. 

ja  reoHaW  Sutl'0’  reappeAring  in 

I yeLmrdav  /ft  ° Pian°S  3t  Ae°Uan  Ha,! 
yesterday  afternoon,  played  with  much  i 

grace  a canon  by  Josef  Labor  and  a 

'eonata  by  Richard  Roess.er,  Interesting  | 

in  the  original  rhythm  of  its  third  move  I 

ancient  | 
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Helen  Jeffrey,  Violinist,  Hoard. 

Helen  Jeffrey,  who  was  to  have  ap- 
peared earlier  in  the  season,  gave  her 
postponed  violin  recital  before  a large 
audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  AVal  - 
ter  Golde.  in  a week  like  the  present,  4 
J m hen  each  day  brings  a new  woman 
j violinist  to  local  concert  platforms,  it 
was  Chiefly  gratifying  thtf£  a girl  trained  ' j 
in  New  York  should  again  prove  herself 
j no  dim  luminary  among  the  lot  of  them.  W 
j Mis$  Jeffrey  was  heard  in  Brahms’s M 
sonata,  Opus  100,  and  Bruch’s  concerto 
No.  2,  in  D minor,  both  heartily  ap-  , 
Ijlauded  as  well  a.s  in  pieces  by  Saint 
gaens.  Godowsky.  Rachmaninoff  and 
Kreisler, 

ANOTHER  violinist  came  to  the  | 
fore  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car-  j 
negie  Hall:  Miss  Helen  Jeffrey,  I i 
of  Albany,  who  has  been . described  1 
las  the  “Bruennhilde  of  the  bow.”  I 
Dressed  in  emerald  from  shoulder  | 
to  heel — a solor  that  set  off  beeom-  ‘ 
ingly  the  gold  of  'her  hair — the  tal- 
ented American  girl  offered  for  hear- 
ing, with  the  sympathetic  and  musi- 
| cianly  eo-operation  of  Walter  Golde, 
Brahma’s  sonata  in  A major,  opus 
(No.  100;  Bruch's  concerto  in  D major, 

I No.  2;  Godowsky’s  “Legende”;  the 
j Paganini-Kreisler  caprice  No.  20; 
Rachmaninoff's  “Romance”’  ICreis- 
ler’s  “Tambourin  Chinois,”  and 
Saint-Saens’s  “La  Havanaise.” 

This  time  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  described  as  Vaikyrian  in 
Miss  Jeffrey’s  style  of  playing;  cer- 
tainly not  in  her  well-schooled  and 
thiroughly  agreeable,  but  hardly  in- 
spiring performance  of  the  so-called 
“Thun”  sonata,  the  first  movement 
of  which  brings  a suggestion  of  the 
composer’s  own  song,  “Wie  Melodien 
Zieht  es  Mir,”  aid  incidentally  also  a 
hit  of  the  “Prize  Song”  from  Wag- 
ner’s "Meistersinger.” 

From  her  new  Cremona  i.nstru- 


. 
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ment,  owned  until  recently  by  jceiix 
Kahn,  Miss  Jeffrey  drew  a tone  of 
beautiful  quality;  a tone  character- 
ized, however,  by  delicate  suavity 
| rather  than  by  volume  and  power 
Technically  clean,  her  playing  too! 
showed  poise,  taste,  intelligence.' 
What  it  lacked  was  authority,  vigor,  ! 
incisiveness. 


JJOSE  AND  OTTILXE  SUTRO,  ex- 
perts at  two  pianos,  are  inde- 
fatigable in  their  search  for  quad- 
rumanual  music. 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall  they  presented  two  unfamiliar 
specimens,  a sonati  by  Richard  Roess- 
ler  of  Riga,  and  a suite  of  four 
dances  by  Louis  Vuillemiu,  the  lat- 
ter played,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, for  the  first  time  in  this 
city. 

Roessler  was  born  in  1880.  His  so- 
nata is  modern  in  a Straussian 
sense,  but  not  ultra-modern.  The 
work  is  interesting  as  well  as  effec- 
tive, especially  in  its  shifting  har- 
monic modulations.  Particularly 
worthy  of  note  at  first  acquaintance 
are  the  second  movement,  “Moder- 
atto  e grazioso,”  and  the  following 
scherzo.  The  name  of  Vuillemin  is 
new.  His  Bouree  Gigue,  Pavane 
and  Passefied  represent  an  attempt 
to  pour  new  wine  into  old  flasks. 
The  result  is  wholly  charming,  at 
times,  as  in  the  two  first  dances, 
fascinating.  Here  surely  is  some- 
thing for  the  rapidly  increasing 
horde  of  choreographic  interpreters, 
incessantly  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
repertory. 

Other  selections,  performed  with 
characteristic  delicacy  and  grace  by 
the  Sutros,  were  a “Preludiuni"  by 
Algernon  Ashton,  a “Canon"  by  Jo- 
sef Labor,  Robert  Schumann’s  fa- 
miliar Andante  and  Variations, 
Brahms’s  rather  irritating  adaptation 
of  Chopin's  Study  in  Frunior,  opus  25, 
No.  2,  which  was  twice  given,  and  in 
a manner  none  too  articulate;  a 
scherzo  by  Nielan  Gueroult,  and  a. 
Slavic  dance  by  Dvorak,  written 
originally  for  one  piano,  four  hands, 
but  arranged  by  the  composer  him- 
self for  two  pianos. 


Ruffo,  Vidas  and  May 
at  Biltmore  Musical e 


By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

T Tj  STY,  luscious-voiced  Titta  Ruffo 
sang  the  season's  valedictory  at 
yesterday’s  Morning  Musicale  at 
the  Biltmore.  It  was  the  eighth  and 
final  event  of  the  series,  a series 
that  made  a new  record  from  an 
artistic,  social  and  popular  stand- 
point. 

On  the  same  programme  with  the 
great  baritone  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  were  Raoul  \ idas,  violin- 
ist, and  Leta  May,  soprano. 

Mr.  Ruffo  had  more  regard  than 
usual  for  tempo  and  rhythm  yester- 
day Moreover,  he  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  best  vocal  condition. 
The  result  was  that  whether  he  In- 
terpreted an  exquisite  serenade  by 
Mozart,  a garrulous  aria  from  “The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  a touching  10- 
mance  by  Costa  or  a rollicking  Nea- 
politan ballad,  he  gave  unlimited  de- 
light to  his  many  enthusiastic 
auditors. 

The  violin  playing  of  Mr.  Vidas 
has  often  and  deservedly  been 
praised.  Since  his  first  appearance 
; here,  three  seasons  ago,  Mr.  Vidas’s 
work  has  gained  in  value  and 
| authority.  His  readings  yesterday 
I of  compositions  by  Sadiv,  Wieniaw- 
skl,  Bach.  Dlmitresco,  Sarasate  and 
j a writer  indicated  by  the  initials 
S.  V.,  were  notable  for  purity  of  out- 
line, metric  firmness,  glorious  tone 
and  perfection  of  molded  phrase. 
Several  numbers  were  repeated  and 
extra  works  given. 

Miss  May  is  a diminutive  soprano 
with  a light,  flexible  and  well-con- 
trolled  voice.  She  Is  ultra-ambitious, 
and  made  a praiseworthy  effort  in 
such  difficult,  florid  arias  as  "Una 
voce  poco  fa”  and  Bishop's  "Lo! 
Hear  the  Gentle  Lark.”  Selections 
by  Arne,  Borrowski,  Spross  and 
others  were  also  Included  in  her 
printed  and  added  list. 


has  never  before  been  attempted  by  | 
French  composers. 

Dupont’s  career  was  or.e  of  brilliant 
successes.  At  the  age  of  20  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  In  1904  he  was! 
awarded  the  first  prize  In  an  interna-  • 
tional  competition  at  Milan.  He  then 
devoted  his  life  entirely  to  the  creation  ! 
of  a peculiar  type  of  musical  poems. 

"Aitar,”  when  presented  as  a play, 
in  1918,  at  the  Odeon,  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  composer,  who  de-  c 
spite  failing  health  worked  night  and  /• 
day  until  he  had  completed  the  task  oj  | A 
converting  the  play  Into  an  opera.  But 
before  he  could  arrange  for  its  pres- , ; 
entation  lie  collapsed.  After  months  ofj  ' 
negotiations  Dupont’s  aged  mother  sue-, 
ceeded  in  interesting  an  opera  director,  j i 
who.  In  announcing  "Antar,”  predicts 
that  it  will  be  as  great  a success  in! 
every  way  as  Vincent  dTndy’s  "Legend) 
of  St.  Christopher.” 


HhmMi- 
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The  new  opera,  “Antar,"  the  com- 
poser of  which,  Gabriel  Dupont,  died  in 
August,  1914.  will  be  presented  at  the 
Paris  Opera  Monday  night,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  cause  a sensation  in  the 
French  music  world.  “Antar”  Is  based 
on  the  tragic  story  of  Arabian  lovers, 
the  music  carrying  a steady  rhythm  sug- 
gestive of  the  East,  which  critics  say 
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PAUL  MJL-MANOM  MfiLnlw, 


Polish  Violinist  Makes  His  Debut  at 
New  York  Symphony  Concert.  | 

Paul  Kochanskl,  a Polish  violinist  of  ' 
distinguished  reputation  in  Europe.  ! 
where  he  was  born  at  Warsaw  thirt>-  jj 
two  years  ago,  played  as  a youth  of  19 
in  London,  and  in  Russia  recently  has 
had  experience  of  an  artist’s  life  under  j 
the  Bolshevik!,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  America  at  a special  concert  of  ^ 
the  New  York  Symphony,  in  Oarnegie 
•Kali  yesterday  afternoon  under  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  direction.  The  program,  too. ; 
had  a rare  distinction  in  being  composed 
of  but  two  numbers-  The  ymphony  that) 
began  It  was  Tchaikovsky’s  Pathet- 
Ique,”  following  which  Mr.  Kochanskl 
elected  to  present  himself  in  the  austeie- 
lv  beautiful  concerto  of  Brahms. 

‘it  can  be  said  without  reservation  that, 
no  new  violinist  of  the  season  has  made 
at  the  outset  such  an  impression  of  dig- 
nity. repose  and  command  of  style  as 
Kochanskl  did  yesterday.  His  playing  of 
the  adagio,  the  concerto,  second  mo\ el 
ment.  heard  with  breathless  attention, 
was  of  the  highest  character  in  sus- 
tained tone  and  serenity  of  mood  such  as 
Brahms's  music  demands.  Yet  the  won 
der  was  greater  in  , the.  flnale.  , wl: ien, 
actually  ill  with  fright,  he  played  false 
in  the  very  least  of  the  work  s exactions 
of  technical  brilliance  and  velocity.  There 
are  fiddlers  a-plenty,  and  more  coming. 
It  was  as  musician  and  interpreter  that 
Mr.  Kochanskl  won  hearty  recalls  from 
his  first  audience  in  New  York 
Of  interest  to  many  was  the  fact  that 
the  instrument  used  bv  Kochanskl  was 
skid  to  be  the  " Spanish  Strad  once 
played  by  Ole  Bull. 


Bauer  and  Levitzki  Aid  Benefit. 

Harold  Bausr  and  Mlscha  Levitski,  ac- 
companied by  what  was  announced  as 
**  a small  orchestra  ” and  proved  to  be 
an  able  if  youthful  band  of  strings  and 
wood-wind  players  appeared  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  in  Mozart's  concerto  for 
two  pianos  and  orchestra,  much  heard 
of  late,  and  presented  on  this  occasion 
to  a large  audience  at  the  second  of 
three  benefits  for  the  Margaret  McGill 
Scholarship  in  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art.  Bauer  was  poined  by  Jacques  Thi- 
baud  later  in  Schubert’s  fantasia  in  C 
for  piano  and  Violin,  and  both  added 
solos,  while  at  the  program's  close  Thi- 
baud  and  Sascha  Jacobsen  played  with 
the  orchestra  the  concerto  In  D minor 
for  two  violins  by  Bach. 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


T.nlni.  V*;  ' 

unt  did  not  penetrate  very  far 
Sto  the  real  sigmiflcancc  of  the  sonata 
as  a work  of  art.  better  for 

^Nothing  \vienlowskl’s  concerto  in  D 
her  could  Indulge  fully  In 

minor.  Here  sin  >■  ,,  .,  . that  are 

the  • temperamental ^yduali^r  t»aylng> 
at  present  so  dl-.  likc  bravura  in 

hectic  fire.  da*  ' all  the  extrava- 

the  last  movement  in  au  itf 

h^ayt  of  SKin’tharfoY 

foweV there  were  not  a few  elements  of 

quite  so  >au"F  J accomplished  much 
form;  end  of  her  progress  to- 

the  first  stfifc-es  l>  , , ti  fur- 

achieve. 


GALL1-CURC1  AT  HER 
BEST  IN  TRAVIATA’ 


Great  Audience  Also  Hears  Rosa  : 
Raisa  in  ‘ Cavalier  ia  Miss 
Farrar  Sings  Manon. 


Oalli-Ctirci  in  crinolines,  and  A erdi  s j 
•Traviata"  in  all  the  glory  of  an  elabo-  j 
rate  revival  from  the  V est,  held  a great 
audience  enthralled  at  the  Manhattan 
vesterday,  when  the  Chicago  Ope  a , 
forces  drew  what  was  said,  to  be  the  j 
longest  line  of  standees  m the  histoo  j 
of  Hammerstein’s  famous  house  Those  j 
waiting  for  admission,  many  of  whom 
never  gained  it,  extended  in  single  file 
around  the  Eighth  Avenue  corner,  up  to 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  all  the  wa>  to 
Ninth  Avenue  again  before  the  perform- 
ance began.  Not  had  “Traviata’  ended 
when  another  line  formed  for  the  double 
bill  last  night. 

Verdi's  Violetta,  who  is  also  Dumas  s 
Camille,  had  been  called  Galll-Curcl's 
last  role  in  her  series  of  debuts  at  the 
Lexington  three  years  ago,  twice  re- 
peated there  the  following  year  and 
8 gain  twice  lafjt  season.  In  its  florid 
airs,  which  lie  well  for  her  voice,  she 
sang  her  lyric  best,  charming  with  an 
even  beauty  of  tone;  a touch  of  sin- 
cerity too,  heightened  the  appeal  of  the 
drama  honeycombed i in  ..>ordls  melodies 


The  atmosphere  was  torrid  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  last  evening, 
where  the  time-honored  operatic  twins, 
"Cavallcria  Rusticana”  end  “Pag- i 
liacei,”  were  sung  for  the  first  time  this 
season  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany. Long  after  8 o’clock  a Ruffo 
audience  still  stretched  beyond  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  on  Eighth  Avenue— a patient 
queue — waiting  admittance  to  the  al- 
ready  filled  house.  i 

Mr.  Ruffe’s  singing  of  the  prologue 
to  the  second  opera  held  up  the  per- 
formance, but  in  spite  of  the  clamor 
Mr.  Ruffo  adhered  to  good  taste  and 
denied  a repetition.  His  Tonio  is  a 
creation  of  brains  as  well  as  vocal 
brawn.  Small  wonder  that  Nedda 
stormed  and  raised  a whip  to  quell 
the  amorous  advances  of  this  lecherous 
clown,  half  idiot.  Throughout  his  per- 
formance there  were  many  interesting  ; 
histrionic  touches.  Mr.  Johnson  sang  ! 
Canio  well,  but  he  is  better  suited  to  j 
roles  that  demand  less  tonal  volume,  i 
Miss  Zeppilli.  the  Nedda,  must  have  felt  j 
at  home  on  this  stage,  for  she  sang  at  1 
the  Manhattan  during  Hammerstein  s 
first  season. 

In'  the  preceding  opera  Mr.  Iliccardo 
Martin  made  his  first  appearance  of 
the  season  as  Turiddu.  His  voice  has, 
taken  on  a barytone  glow,  but  his  high 
notes  were  free  and  full  throated.  Miss, 
Raisa,  with  tragic  eyes  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a Madonna,  was  the  San- 
tuzza.  Her  portrait  of  Sicilian  woman- 
hood is  painted  in  mellower  tints  than 
that  of  her  Neapolitan  termagant.  She 
was  tragic  throughout,  even  in  her; 
scenes  of  jealousy.  Never  once  did  she 
descend  to  melodrama.  Her  voice  was 
uneven,  as  it  has  been  throughout  thei 
season,  now  hard,  now  exquisitely  lyric.) 
Mr.  Rimini  was  capital  as  Alfio,  thel 
swaggerer.  _ _ 

In  the  afternoon  Mme.  Galli-Curci 
sang  "Traviata”  to  an  overflowing  au- 
dience. She  has  been  more  brilliant 
in  the  part  but  never  more  charming, 
and  in  the  first  act  she  showed  herself) 
a “grande  amoureuse.”  Mr.  Schipa  was 
uncommonly  good  as  Alfred,  acting  ef- 
fectively and  treating  the  melodic  line  j 
j with  greater  consideration  than  has  , 
) been  his  habit  recently.  Mr.  Galeffi  was 
i perfection  as  the  "pere  noble.” 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Geraldine 
1 Farrar  was  defying  Dame  Rumor,  busy 
with  reports  of  illness,  by  singing  Ma- 
| non  at  the  Metropolitan.  Massenqt  s 
heroine  is  one  of  her  most  congenial! 
i|  roles.  Her  companions  were  Messrs. 

S Hackett,  Whitehill,  Chalmers  and  Laur- 
I : enti. 


: 


•JR "hidpa  sang  and  acted, a n admirable 
AlfVedo  while  Mr.  _Galefft  made  much 
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Erika  Mortal's  Violin  Recital. 

Erika  Morini,  The  young  violinist  wno 
has  occasioned  a good  deal  o ex~i 
ment  at  her  two  previous  appearances 
recently  in  New  York,  gave  - 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Kail,  where  still  further  enthusiasm 

was  liberated.  Enthusiasm  over 

young  lady’s  talent  is  quite  justified, 
tor  it  is  a decided  talent,  joined  to  a 

resolute,  vigorous  and  robust  spirit  and 

quite  capable  of  imposing  tself  cm  a 
intelligent  and  receptive  audlen“  . 

She  has  arrived  already  at  a high 
gree  of  technical  facility.  M i 5 
most  obstinate  secrets  of  the  viohn  tech 

me  have  revealed  themselves  to  ^hen 

Her  bowing  is  hardly  free  hat 

enough;  It  seems  at  times  ■ > 
cramped.  Yet  her  up-bow  Etaccat 
something  to  give  *ratlhca J 
intonation  is  unusuaJ  V ’ and  in 

clear,  even  In  involved  passage  ^ ^ 
double  stopping.  But  the  ln! 

) a disappointment  m 

I:  Purity,  intensity  and  mus  ^ ^ 
h Iveness ; though  it  disptaved  In 

things.  Her  harmonics,  ^ chopin! 

I;  an  arrangement  of  a mazonka  by  ^ 

<in  which  she  "falsified  Chopin’s ) 

rangement  persistent  kernel  are  not  of 
final  cadence  of  the  ^^age  a very 
; a sort  at  present  to  them.  I 

I free  and  profuse  exhibition  ls  an 

K is  obvious  promising  one; 

unusual  talent,  a hishL  l P artist  as  yet. 
but  far  from  J " calculated 

Her  program  yesterday  tjai  powers 

to  exhibit  her  most  sub ^ the  higher 

qua  1 hi es  that  go  ft0 (1"man d“o f^thls  part 

aSS,  a:  «S!»d  t’i 


of  the  “Di  Provenza"  air.  and  others  I 
were  Miss  Faloo.  Messrs.  Mojica.  De- 
f,.,re  civai  and  Nicolay,  and  Mr.  1 o- 

•laLCa0StC0ne«ninl’s  “ Cavallerla.”  with 
Raisa  and  Martin,  and  “ Pagliacm 
v.itli  Zeppilli,  Johnson  and  Ruffo.  v .ere 
Ilso  new  to  the  .current  series  1 bo«  to 
be  repeated  within  the  tv  eek.  The 
. crowd  was  most  keen  to  cheer  Raisa  s 
crude  but  powerful  Santuzza  and  to  le 
call  Ruffo’s  “Prologue,"  which  helms 
oftener  sung-  on  the  concert  stage.  R1C 
, c^rdo  Martin,  the  former  Metropolitan 
tenor,  returned  in  good  voice  at  thls 
first  local  appearance  with  the  Chicago 
stars  and  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  Metropolitan,  following  an  after 
noon  of  French  " Manon.  was  dark 

last  night  for  probably  the  last  time 
this  season,  while  the  resident  company 
game  "Samsoi/et  Dallla"  in  Brooklyn. 
A sold-out  matinee  house  heard  Masse- 
net’s opera  on  Broadway  performed  for 
onlv  the  second  time  thus  far.  Miss 
Farrar  was  again  the  heroine,  and  a 
charming  one,  with  i.Iessrs.  Hack., 
Chalmers,  Whitehill  and  others  of  Mr. 
Oatti-Ccasazza’s  “ all-American  cast, 
and  Mr.  Wolff  conducted. 


Young  People's  Symphony  Concert. 

The  last  but  one  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ples Symphony  concerts  this  seaaqn 
filled  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afte 
-.rm  ns  all  the  series  has  done,  ^ it 
an  audience  of  capacity  size  and  rarer 

zest  n\bSeiC  day  °wuismMendelssohn’s 

rahSyUkef  ,’core  for  " a Midsummer 
-X  - : t ’ o nrpfltn.  fP 


xo,  1 a Midsummer 
Night’s" Dream.”  five  times  piayedhby 


Night’s  peam’,ate  to  the  Symphony 

byf  & 

none  more  ,a.P.Pr®<;1Ht^V  tDavid>  Blsp- 


none  ngre  appreciaueu  Davld  B!sp 

Young  PeoP'e  s ^f^^espeare’s  text, 
ham  as  efore  read  Ada  Tyrone 

tgalnRsangl  wUh  a small  chorus  from 
the  Oratorio  Society. 


Nina  Tarasova  Again  in  Folk  Songs 

Xlna  Tarasova  reappeared  at  Carnegie  j 
Hall  last  night  In  a popular  recital  of 
Russian  folksongs,  musically  arranged] 
tor  Hr  by  Lazar  Weiner,  who  was  at  | 

ZXo:  g-ups  of  gypsy  ^ 

Russia’s  serious  composers,  na  by  >ceUo 

place  in  the_ program,  set  * Miss. 


place  in  B6nucoi. 

solos  PlaJe.  acted  as  W‘ 


Tai'asova.^n  i ^especially6 saSg j 

pang  her  na^1'e^aQ„‘t4fttkf  finish  than  she1 
them  with  more  ar^W  n T large  audi-j 
formerly  d‘sP'??ge<’e^ASjt  enjoyment  of) 
cnee  showed  k^uL-.made  famous 

Prtnce  ^£>etf°uchka. 


■ prince  Igor 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

IF  Arthur  Rubenstein,  virtuoso  ma- 
nipulator of  ths  clavier,  had  only 
tempered  his  dynamic  exuberance 
and  made  his  playing  co-ordinate  to 
that  of  his  associate,  the  violinist, 
Paul  Kochanski,  those  who  braved 
the  blizzard  yesterday  afternoon  to 
attend  the  fourth  subscription  con- 
cert of  the  Friends  of  Music  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall  would  have  been  better 
repaid  for  their  pains. 

This  was  particularly  applicable  to 
Ernest  Bloch’s  new  Sonata  for  piano 
and  violin — in  which  Mr.  Rubenstein 
made  his  part  so  clangorously  pre- 
ponderant that  it  often  completely 
overshadowed  Mr.  Kochanski  s in- 
strumental voice — but  In  a measure 
also  to  Bach’s  Sonata  in  E maior. 
which  opened  the  proceedings  of  the 
matinee,  and  to  Brahms’s  Sonata  ill 
D minor,  which  brought  them  to  a 
close. 

Ernest  Bloch,  who  sat  in  a box 
surrounded  by  his  numerous  chil- 
dren and  was  induced  to  rise  twice 
in  recognition  of  the  applause  ewked 
by  his  latest  composition,  is  now  a 
familiar  figure  i'l  New  York.  A 
man  of  unquestioned  utility,  and  on 
who  combines  the  imagination  and 
the  sincerity  of  a true  artist  with 
technical  skill  and  scholarship,  lie 
is  ultramodern  In  his  tendencies,  yet 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  form  and 
definition. 

Like  so  many  of  his  l'k,  however, 
Mr,  Bloch  seems  to  find  bis  natural 
medium  of  expression  In  the  orches- 
tra. Thus  his  sonata  for  the  viola 
and  pja.no  was  actually  conceived  on 
a scheme  orchestral;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  sona,ta  for  v iolin 
and  piano.  The  solo  instrument,  to 
be  sure,  is  made  to  sing  sustained 
cantilena  against  the  vigorous  rhvi.n- 
mical  assaults  of  the  accompum- 
] ment,  although  now  nnd  again  it 
: seems  to  fulfil  no  important  func- 
: tion.  But  even  those  passages  that 
j are  essentially  violinistic  in  char- 
- acter  create  the  impression  threads 
, of  sound,  vivid  if  you  please,  but  of 
! subordinate  significance  in  the  poly- 
I phonic  woof. 

There  is  much  in  the  music' that 
grates  upon  the  ear  a la  Strawinsky. 
! In  the  first  movement,  "agitato,” 
there  are  alternating  episodes  of 
violence  and  gentleness,  of  fury  and 
remorse.  The  second  movement, 
molto  quleto,"  brings  a period  ot  re- 
cuperation, as  if  m a rural  retreat 
far  from  the  maddening  crowd,  with 
night  descending  peacefully  over  tin 
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landscape.  This,  ~af  first  hearing 
seems  to  be  the  most  interesting 
section  of  the  score  considered  as  a 
poetic  picture,  rather  than  as  a part 
of  a sonata  for  piano  and  violin. 

Though  marked  "rnoderato,”  the 
third  and  last  movement  is  domi- 
nantly buoyant  and  energetic.  The 
turmoil  of  the  first  movement 
recurs;  the  reflective  mood  of  the 
second,  too.  But  the  composer, 
vaulting  obstacles,  marches  on  tri- 
umphantly towards  his  goal.  Can  it 
be  that  Ernest  Bloch  is  hero  describ- 
ing his  experiences  in  America,  be- 
ginning with  discouragement,  ending 
in  victory? 

* * '* 

jyjAJRTIN  LISAN,  a young  Phila- 
delphian pianist,  made  his  local 
debut  yesterda  in  Town  I!  all.  In  a 
programme  that  included  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  Quasi  una  fantasia, 
opus  27.  No.  2;  Schumann's  “Carne- 
va.1,”  a group  of  Chopin  pieces,  a 
composition  of  his  own  and  Liszt’s 
Twelfth  Rhapsodic  he  proved  that 
he  'has  talent,  ambition  and  consci- 
entious zeal.  Whether  he  is  suf- 
ficently  gifted,  however,  to  enter  the 
gruelling  swirl  of  competition  wllh 
• any  hope  of  success  may  be  ques- 
tioned. While  his  technique  on  the 
whole  Is  considerable,  his  playing 
yesterday  was  by  no  means  that  of 
a finished  artist. 

I 

Young  Pianist  Appears. 

Martin  Lisan,  a young  pianist  of  prom- 
ise, gave  a matinee  recital  in  the  New 
Town  Hall  yesterda;/,  playing  Beetho- 
ven’s sonata  “ Quasi  una  Fantasia.” 
Schumann's  " Carnival  ” and  little 
pieces  including'  some  graceful 
” Sketches  " of  his  own.  Other  sched- 
uled concerts  of  the  day  included  Cantor 
Rosenblatt  and  the  violinist.  Borlsoff, 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  last  evening, 
and  Boza  Oumiroff  in  a Czechoslovak 
program  at  Cooper  Union. 

Orchestras  Play  to  Crowds. 

Throngs  fleeing  the  storm  brougl 
prosperity  to  two  orchestras  playin, 
yesterday  afternoon  and  night  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  A matinee  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic series  was,  in  fact,  played  to 
" Btandlng  room  only,”  the  music  in- 
cluding Beethoven’s  ” Pastoral  ” sym- 
phony, with  its  last  three  movements 
given  without  pause  and  Wagnerian 
arrangements  by  Wilhelm!  of  the  prize 
song  from  " The  Master  Singers  ” and 
by  Stransky  of  excerpts  from  " Sieg- 
fried ” and  " Dusk  of  the  Gods.”  The 
National  Symphony,  under  Mr.  Mengel- 
borg,  was  heard  by  a large  house  last 
night  In  Tchaikovsky's  fifth  symphony. 
Liszt’s  " Preludes  ” and  Wagner’s  intro- 
ductions to  ” Master  Singers  ” and 
” Lohengrin.” 


and 
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STARS  HEARD  IN  CONCERTS. 

Stars  of  two  opera  companies  were 
heard  in  popular  concerts  last  evening, 
Rosa  Raisa  of  the  Chicago  forces  at 
the  Manhattan  Appearing:  at  the  Hippo- 
drome before  oi’iq  of  the  largest  audi- 
ences of  the  clay...  The  Russian  soprano 
gave  arias  from  Verdi’s  “ To  Forza  del 
>estino  ” and  Catalan's  " La  'Wally/’ 
with  a lesser  group,  including  Rimskv- 
xorsakoffs  “Air  of  the  Shepherd 
Lehl  Tehaikovsky’c  “ None  but  the 
Lonely  Heart  ” and  a Russian  folksong. 

A atu-shka  . Golubushka.” 

^^.isa  added  a duet.  Faure’s 

The  Crucifix,”  with  Mr/  Rimini,  who 
elso  had  baritone  airs  from  “ be  Roi 
dc  Lahore  ” and  “ L’Africaine.”  The 
orchestra  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  under 
1 Alexander  Smallens,  played  Weber's 
overture  to  M Oberon/’  Liszt’s  “ Prel- 
Ipolitov-Ivanov's  “ Caucasian 
Sketches  ’ and  Berlioz's  “ Rakoczv 
March.” 

At  the  Metropolitan  Florence  "Easton . 
sang  the  " Vissi  d'Arte  ” from  “ Tosca  ” 
and  five  songs  by  Americans,  among 
whom  were  Carpenter  and  Horsman. 

I asquale  Amato  was  applauded  in  the 
brindjsi  from  “ Hamlet  ” and  the  facto- 
Lnn  air  from  “ The  Barber.”  Kitty 
Beale  also  sang  David’s  “ Charmant 
•thseau.”  The  guest  artist  of  the  .eve- 
Spalding,  who  played !/ 


ji  passion  Tn  moSn  idiom,  irony  and 
sadness,  exaltation  and  despair  are  the 
moods.  The  second  movement,  with 
] its  muted  violin  passages,  is  an  emo- 
tional bath,  the  tenderness  of  which 
is  In  striking  contrast  to  the  jagged 
tonal  effects  of  the  first  and  the  clang- 
ing opening  of  the  third.  Altogether 
an  interesting  work,  well  worth  a sec- 
ond hearing  and  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  performances  was  not  wholly 
gratifying,  for  while  Mr.  Kochanski, 
who  appeared  most  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  the  composition,  was 
an  eloquent  interpreter,  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein’s angular  struggles  with  the  in- 
tricate pages  allotted  to  the  piano  did 
little  toward  shedding  illumination 
upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  At  the 
'close  of  the  sonata  there  was  an  ova- 
tion for  Mr.  Bloch,  who  bowed  his 
acknowledgement  from  a box.  The 
other  works  on  the  program  were 
Bach's  sonata  in  E major  and  Brahms  s 
’onata  in  D minor. 

a^amrosch  itesigns 

— - •»  <• 
Walter  Damrosch  will  retire  from  the 
conductorship  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
of  New  York  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
music  festival  in  the  Manhattan  Op- 
era House  the  week  of  March  29,  it 
was  announced  last  night.  The  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Damrosch  closes  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  society 
covering  a period  of  m«*.e  than  forty 
years,  during  which  the  name  of  Dam- 
rosch has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  founding  and  activities  of 
New  York’s  oldest  choral  body. 

A committee  comprising  Mr.  Dpm- 
rosch,  Carl  Ahlstrom,  Frank  S.  Hast- 
ings, H.  W.  Gray  and  R.  W.  Tebbs, 
manager  of  the  society,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to"find  a successor.  In  a letter 
to  Mr.  Tebbs  Mr.  Damrosch  wrote: 

“I  have  been  much  touched  by  the 
attitude  of  the  directors  of  the  Ora- 
torio Society,  but  I feel  that  I, cannot 
alter  my  decision  to  retire  from  the 
conductorship  of  the  society  at  the  end 
of  this  season  after  our  spring  festival 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  the 
week  of  March  29. 

“When  I again  accepted  the  leader- 
ship of  the  society,  three  years  ago,  it 
wa_s  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  serve  for  one  year  only,  and  al- 
though my  cup  was  a reauy  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  enormous  activi- 
ties of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, I stayed  with  you  three  years 
.umead  of  one.  I can  truly  say  that  I 
have  loved  directing  the  concerts  of 
the  Oratorio  Society,  and  that  I am 
very  grateful  for  all  the  affection 
which  the  chorus  has  given  me.  But 
' os  c me  when  my  other  work 
really  compels  me  to  sever  my  official, 
connection  as  musical  director  of  the 
■ ratorio  Society  chorus,  but  I hope 
vou  will  let  me  continue  to  serve  on 
your  board  of  directors,  and  thus  to 
'urther  in  every  way  possible  the  in- 
terests of  the  beloved  old  society, 
vhich  was  founded  by  my  father  so 
.nahy  years  ago.” 

The,' Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
was  founded  in  1873  by  Leopold  Dam- 
•osch,  who  remained  the  conductor  of 
the  chorus  until  his  death,  in  1885, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wal- 
ter. In  1899  Walter  Damrosch  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  Frank  Damrosch, 
md  in  1917  Walter  Damrosch  again 
Was  appointed  director.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  period  of  five  years,  the 
Oratorio  Society,  since  its  foundin': 
has  always  been  ijnder  the  directional 
Damrosch. 


soiled  this  public  verj 
secured  for  a long  time 
i ” sinsjc  speech  Kamil- 
talent  had  struck  tcvelvo 
that  he  had  nothing 
as  hJs  contrl- 
stage,  as  one 


tie.,  have  r< 

gradually.  )t 
’ that,  lie  was 
ton  ” ; that  hi, 
tn  ” Pagllaeci 
further  to  add  to  that 
butiort  to  the  poeratie 
after  another  of  his  later  operas  failed 
''Hnd  "ere  put  away.  Skillful  perform- 
“nce  has  at  any  rate  helped  ’‘Zaza.  ” 
to  maintain  its  foothold  on  the  operatic 
stage  in  New  York. 

•Nov.  comes  ” Edipo  l-te,”  one  of  Leon- 
cavallo's last  productions  before  his 
death  in  Win,  of  which  even  the  latest 
books  of  reference  know  nothing;  y.  sort 
of  personal  legacy  to  Ids  friend,  Titts 
Buffo,  we  are  led  to  believe,  for  whom 
it  was  composed,  in  It  the  composer 
endeavors  to  play  upon  y new  gamut. 

/.aza  ” a neb  ” Pagllaccl  ” acknowledge 
enviously  the  same  paternity  and  are  the 
product  of  the  Funic  artistic' bent.  Then 
is  something  unexpected  in  Leoncavallo’* 
music  now  appearing  In  the  trappings  of 
Greek  tragedy.  She  lias  heretofore  shown 
ii^i'scir  a wholly  theatrical  young  per 
son.  at  home  in  all  the  devices  and  tricks 
or  operatic  effect,  knowing  how  to  min-  I 
gle  the  brilliant  with  the  mournful,  the' 
romantic  with  the  realistic’,  resonantly 
gay  with  the  equally  resonantly  pathetic 
and  having  little  concern  with  profundi- 
ties far  below  the  surface.  But  Greek 
tragedy  is  no  such  thing  as  this. 

i’he  Greek  tragedians  make  their 
dramas  of  blood-vengeance and  ” Oe- 

dipus the  King  ” is  such  a.  drama— a. 
manifestation  of  the  inscrutable  ride  of 
rate,  blind,  inexorable,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  for  mortals,  yet  which 
it.  is  the  duty  and  glory  offthe  good  to 
resist  to  the  end.  Inextricably  involved 
with  these  workings  of  fate  is  (lie  an- 
••estral  guilt  of  blood,  continually  re- 
produced and  in  successive  generations 
narnjsnea  anew.  Tn  their  represents - 
r;?n  of  this,  even  in  the  most  exalted 
climaxes,  there  is  a sinister  grandeur; 
•mere  are  simplicity,  directness;  the 
power  of  dignity,  of  imposing  personal- 
even  in  the  ■crises  of  emotion  and 
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Tenor  MartinelH  Assists  Fordham 
University's  Forces  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Manor  Martinclll  of  tbft  opera  assist- 
'd iri  a concert  of  church  music  at  Cnr- 
11  Sir  I lull  yesterday  afternoon,  under 
jibe  auspice  1 Of  Ford  hum  University. 
Jacques  Ungcrcr  conducted  some  150 
j choir  boys  and  men  from  St.  Patrick’s 
t Uhedral  and  the  churches  of  .St.  Fr.au- 
jels  Xavier  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer. 
.Pietro  Yon  led  excerpts  from  the  Mass 
r,nd  his  " Regina  Paris,”  after  taking 
.the  organ  part  with  an  orchestra  also 
t.  " Ocgorlan  Concerto.” 

tl  ,,T  Topol. i tan  tmor.  who  was  en- 

! received,  gave  with  piano 
{accompaniment  the  "Pro  Peccatis  ” 
limn  jVrosi  s " Stnbal  Mater,”  an  old 
Sinr«nias  Varo1’  " The  Holy  Mother 
.,  a,?d  <"’<>  nil’s  from  Handel’s  i 
ll/v Maccabaeus.” 

1-1 .....  to  ,'h  .Vic??  Uien-  program  or-  I 

!”  ' 10  01,1  wuh  the  famous  “ Sound  the  1 

, ar*d  followed  with  an  encore, 
J he  Christmas  Rose."  in  which  his 
solo  air,  ” t\  hen  Blossoms  Follow  'Win- 
ter s Snow,  was  taken  up  by  unseen 
deihf'’S  l°  Ule  rcfruIn  °f  “ Adeste  Fi- 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 
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Leoncavallo’s  JSdipo  K 

BDI  PO  RE 
a fior  tt 


book  iu  Italian, 


M lenJawski’s  D-ininor  concerto,  liis  own r v,d  i p 1 . . . ' . , 

' Atabama.  and  “From  the  Cotton-  Creonio. 

fields,  and  a Brahms  waltz  arrangtd  J'in.n'a 

ior  violin  by  the  late  David  Hochstein.)  Ln  Comitio. . . . 

Ln  1‘ajjfore. . . . 


in  one  act, 

di£us  Tyrannus  ” or  Sopho- 
L-oneavallo  At 
Mexiinattan  Opera  House. 

TJtta  Ruffe 

. AUiort  Pallia rd 
.TcofllowT  vomalo 
Desire  Defrero 


A new  sonata  by  Ernest  Block  was 
8 fcatare  of  the  program  of  a sonata 
cital  given  by  paul  Kochanski,  vio- 
list, and  Arthur  Rubinstein,  pianist, 
idcr  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  of 
uslc,  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
'on.  Mr.  Block’s  music  is  known  for 
5 . Poiffnant  sincerity,  its  strongly 
cial  tang,  its  emotional  profundity. 
Is  sonata  is  not  easily  to  be  grasped 
one  hearing.  In  spite  of  ecstatic 
He  moments  for  the  voilin,  which 
rod  out  from  the  mass  of  chamelion- 
e tonalities  and  incisive  rhythms, 
ere  was  the  general  impression  of  a 
S of  war  between  the  two  instru- 
:nts,  with  the  piano  usually  in  the 
id. 

The  work  is  in  three  movements, 
ritato,  Molto  Quieto  and  Moderate. 

Block  has  invented  his  own  musi- 
' ■ speech,  and  in  each  of  the  three 
ivements,  strongly  stamped  with  the 
nposer  s musical  personality,  are  to 
felt  the  emotions  of  an  ancient 
:e  expressed  with  consuming  fire  and 


l G-ivcasta... 

Con duo  to 

Th 


Lodovioo  Olivlapo 

Dorothy  Francis 

r.  Dmo  Marlnuzzi. 


of  hearing 

he  operatic  lepei- 


< nicago  Opera  Company  presented 

to  its  patrons  last  evening  a new  opera, 

f r iiP°  ’ °y  RtiSSiei-o  Leoncavallo, 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York.  There 
was  an  audience  of  good  size,  the  cause 
for  which  might  be  found  rather  in  the 
appearance  of  Titta  Ruffo  in  the  chief 
bait  than  in -the  opportunit: 
the  new  addition  to  tl}. 
lory.  Thcio  was  not  much  applause 
and  v hat  there  was  seemed  somewhat 
op'  leii.-lv  suidcd  by  partisans  of  Mr 
Ruflo. 

The  new  Piece  is  indeed  not  one  at  all  ] 
Hkeb  to  win  great  public  favor  on  its 
onn  merits.  It  is  „ setting  of  the  an-  i 
cient  Greek  legend  as  preserved  in  the  I 
Play  of  Soplode.s,  "Oedipus  Ty, -annus,”  ! 
fer  which  Leoncavallo  himself  wrote  the 
libretto,  as  he  did  for  ull  his  other 
operas,  thereby  establishing  at  least 
one  point  in  common  between  himself 
And  Wagner.  It  is  very  short,  being  in 
a /ingle-act,  enclosed  in  a single  stage 
setting,  with  intermezzo  before  the 
last  scene,  played  without  lowering  the  ! 
‘ urlain.  The  classic  unities  are 

ly  preserved. 

Echoes  oC  Lcpnca valla's  later 


'.xact- 


Stv, 

of  agony. 

The., grim  legend  of  "Oedipus  the 
King,  turned  by  Sophocles  into  a.  Greek 
tragedy,  has  made  numerous  appeals  to 
authors  before  Leonca valla,  for  treat- 
ment  on  the  modern  stage— as  Corneille. 
Voltaire  and  Dry  clem  It  lias  appealed 
t"  musicians  for  opera  I ic  treatment, 
likewise;  but  of  the  purely  operatic  re- 
sults none  hare  remained  in  the  mem- 
e-!?  vf  lrLan'.  I'T,enry  Purcell  wrote  music 
ror  Drj'den  s play,  and  eoine  American 
mus  c lovers  will  recall  John  K.  Paine's 
music  for  the  Cambridge  production  of 
Sophocles  s tragedy  in  the  original 

ngue  as  worthy  to  rank  among  the 
"nest  products  of  American  musician- 

I' or  an  opera.  even  in  the  tragic 
CriTi8'  -e  legend  seeine  too  for- 

bidding m ala  outlines,  too  terrible  in 
Ps  outcome  of  blasting  down.  There  is 
too  little  relief  from  its  tragic  detalic— - 
Jwu  is’  ln  Iact'  no  Ami  those 

d tails  ate  of  a sort  to  shock  the  mod- 
ern aesthetic  sense.  Nor  did  Leon-' 
eavaHo  ever  show  himself  endowed  willi 
anything  like  the  spirit  that  must  brood 
darkly  over  music  that  shall  interpret 
this  baleful  drama. 

ITe  obviously  made  a sincere  and  anx- 
ious attempt : hut  quite  as  obviouslv,  it 
was  not  In  hint  to  succeed.  His  libretto 
tnay  pass  as  a.  sufficient  reproductions 
of  the  outlines  of  Sophocles’s  tragedy. 
Omitting  most  of  the  choruses,  it.  shows 
the  grim  progress  of  the  drama  in  the 
successive  revelations  of  Creontes. 
hresias.  Queen  Jqcasta.  the  I-Ierold,  of 
the  fulfillment  of  oracular  prophecy  to 
Oedipus  as  he  stands  there  on  the  steps 
of  his  palace. 

The  music  with  which  Leoncavallo  has 
■attempted  to  interpret  this  is  by  turns 
< ommonplace,  bombastic,  rhetorical  and 
feebly  amiable.  He  has  tried  in  vain 
to  mould  his  phrases  on  a.  large  scale  ; 
to  lift  hinieelf  above  the  "pleasing” 
level  that  Is  so  familiar  to  opera- goors 
of  this  day.  He  uses  an  arioso  stvlr  for 
tbe  voices  that  occasionally  takes  on  a 
I more  melodic  mould. 

In  the  orchestra  the  composer’s  im- 
potence to  express  his  subject  is  clearlv 
shown.  There  is  not  much  of  matter  nor 
of  style:  and  the  orchestration  itself 
rarely  riises  above  the  commonplace, 
there  is  a singular  lack  in  this  music 
of  the  baleful  atmosphere,  of  the  i ague 
premonition  of  doom  that  envelops  the 
drama,  of  definite  characterization  of 
the  personages,  of  potent  exposition  cf 
Die  emotional  crisis.  At  the  very  climax 
the  music  says  perhaps  least. 

No  wonder  the'  opera  is  considered  as 
almost  a.  personal  bequest  to  Mr.  Ruffo 
’ there  is  hardly  an  opera  that  is  more 
a.  ' one  man  ” opera,  than  this.  Oedipus 
k-  constantly  on  the  stage  and  sings 
about  as  much  as  all  the  other  char- 
acters put  together.  The  music  lies  iu 
the  best  ranges  of  Mr.  Ruffo’ s voice  and 
lie  sang  it  last  evening  with  unceasing 
end  unmodulated  power.  It  cannot  be 
I ttat  his  imt eli  vaunted  dramatic 

| abilities  serve  him  greatly  in  this  piece. 
His  acting  was  emphatic,  sometimes  vi- 
olent, but  often  fussy  and  undistin- 
guished and  lacking  in  variety  of  expres- 
sion. 

V...  The  others,  who  have  so  much  les, 

10  do.  were  in  various  degrees  satisfac- 
tory. Dorothy  Francis  as  the  Queen 
.1  CK'asta.  was  pa.ssaljjf'  in  singing;  as  in  , 
acting.  There  was  little  to  indicate  in 
her  youthful  appearance  the  hideous 
truth  as  to  her  relationship  to  Odious 
Desirb  Defrbre  gave  something  of  in- 
“'.L  duality  to  the  part  of  the  messenger. 

The  setting  is  good  in  its  suggestion  of  l 
architectural  structure  and  solidity,  but  I 
very  likely  would  not  hear  too  close  ; 
inspection  for  details  of  style  51,-'  1 
Marinuzzi  conducted  with  great  vigor. 

After  Leotiea valla’s  opera,  there  were 
two  ballets  to  fill'  out  the  evening:  one 
danced  to  Saint-SaSns’s  symphonic 
poem,  ” Danse  Macabre  ” : the  other 
the  Dance  of  the  Hours.”  from  Pon- 
chlelH’s  opera  of  ” La  Gioeonda.”  These 
were  both  arranged  by  Andreas  Pavlev 
and  Serge  Oukralnsky.  who  took  lead- 
ing parts  ip  them.  They  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Cimirii. 


Eishuco  Trio  Plays  Strauss  Sonata. 

There  was  an  audience  that  largely 
filled  Aeolian  Hail  last  evening  at  the 
eeeond  concert  of  the  Eishuco  Trio,  poslr 
poned  from  early  January,  an  event,  of 
the  rarer  sort  of  chamber  music  of  inti- 
mate appeal.  Between  trios  of  Brahms, 
Op.  S7,  and  Beethoven,  Op.  11,  there  was 
heard  again  the  sonata,  of  Richard 
Strauss,  an  early  work  by  the  "despot 
/ din’  ! I3is  °Pu-s  i>.  and  one  that  still 
u/ved  ).1-°Ld  the  Public,  for  it  was 
played  ^ by  request.”  Elias  Breeskib 

gaven'theth  Au,rell°  Oio,,>1  at  tlio  piano! 

the  sonata,  and  these  two  with 
M inern  WiHeke.  ’cello,  the  trios.  The 
three  players  have  for  some  vears  been 
associated  under  their  Trou?  name 
fmmed  from  syllables  in  that  of  a lend! 

Vp  Aw!friaan  |,!itron  ”r  chamber  music 
Ellzobeth  shnrtleff  Coolidge.  j 

REVIVE  BLOCH’S  ‘SOLOMON/ 

Mengelberg  and  National  Symphony 
Players  Give  Oriental  Tone  Poem. 

Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  National 
‘-.’inphony  players  in  Carncgrie  Han  i«ct 
evening  gaxe  the  second  of  five  concerts 
Planned-  for  the  current  week,  the  S 
s.iam  of  tins  occasion-  to  he  repeated  to- 
morrow afternoon,  while  .on  fhilrPdav 
begins  another  pair  with  a muc'i  cle- 
H.yer  novelty  of  Schoenberg.  o?  in- 
torr.'bt  to  a considerable  audience  la Rt 
li!'J  rwiv«i  01  Ernest  Blocks 
‘ elielbrno.  or  “ Solomon,"  a tone 
poem  deeply  tinged  with  Oikntal 
nnrf mJ!i  ’'1nd  ,col°,'’-  and  carrying  a sofoi 
vtiet adnllrably  Played  by  Cornelius  Van  j 

I,  .,»>•  Sl'Wnstdin  was  the  assisting 
coheL- tn  D- minor  pianoforte  ’ 

I,  its"einse’  f ?',as  lnuch  applauded  at 
no .-e  ' ' ^^uR'elberg  prefaced  the 

Urn  . pilous  music  with  Bizet’s  first 
.' neidental  music  to  the  play 
viu/  ,find  thc  even  Ins  closed 

'u!*!  V1C  Academic  Overture.”  of  a 

XV&i*  fCSthal  a*  Jt  'vas  acltPtariy  , 


The  drawing  room  of  Mrs.  Burke 
Roche’s  house  at  23  West  Fifty-third 
street  was  filled  yesterday  afternoon 
with  an  audience  representative  of  s--w 
ciety  for  a recital  in  English  and  French 
given  by  Paul  Leyssac,  at  one  time  a 
|member  of  the  French  Theatre  in'  this 
(city.  He  had  the  assistance  of  Mile. 
Yvonne  Garrick,  once  a member  of  the 
Comedie  Franeaise,  and  also  of  Dwlghc 
Fiske,  composer  and  pianist. 

Mr.  Leyssac,  standing  on  a stage 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  jmont,  recited 
for  his  first  number  ”L’ Aiguille  a Ue- 
priser”  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
whiph  lie  had  translated  into  French ; 
also  ”Les  Papillons’’  and  a apene  from 
“L’Aiglon,”  by  Rostand.  With  Mile. 
Garrick  he  gave  two  of  "Los  Dialogues 
de  Betes,”  by  Collette  Willy,  which  af- 
forded amusement.  A number  in  Eng- 
lish, “Bergiiot,”  translated  from  tho 
Norwegian  legend  by  Bjornson,  was  re- 
cited to  the  piano  accompaniment  of  the 
Grieg  music  played  by  Mr.  Fiske.  His 
final  number  included  the  amusing  "Le 
Solo  do  Flute,”  by  Paul  Bilhaud ; a La 
Fontaine  fable,  ”Le  Chat,  La  Belette  « 
un  Petit  Lapin,”  and  in  English  the 
: monologue  written  and  often  recited  by 
Mrs.  Francis  Rogers,  entitled  “At  thc  I 
| French  Embassy.,’:, 

z 3 ' J 2/ 


Mr.  Molselwltscu's  Recital. 

Benno  Molselwltsch  played  again  tn 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to 
a large  audience.  He  has  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  individual 
and  artistic  of  the  pianists  who  have 
recently  appeared  here.  Yet  his  per- 
formance yesterday  did  not  ln  quite 
jail  respects  do  justice  to  the  standard 
jhe  has  hitherto  raised  for  himself,  es- 
pecially ln  the  way  of  an  occas.onat 
hardness  of  style  that  has  not  hitherto 
marked  his  playing.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  his  tone  was  not  varied  in  color 
and  dynamics,  or  that  there  was  not 


generally  delicate  precision  and  lncis- 
Iveness  in  all  Ills  outlines.  The  sonata 
by  Chopin  in  B minor  showed  much  of 
all  this.  Yet  it  seemed  not  to  have 
quite  all  the  glowing  poetry  and  warmth 
that  belongs  to  it — it  was  somewhat 
firmly  and  precisely  outlined. 

A selection  of  eight  of  Brahms's 
[ waltzes  from  his  Op.  30,  originally  writ- 
I ten  for  four  hands,  but  arranged  for 
! two  by  the  composer  himself,  was 
played  with  much  spirit  and  he  cap- 
tured much  of  the  variety  of  mood  i 
i that  Brahms  so  remarkably  imprisoned 
in  them.  He  played  what  pianists 
rarely  play,  the  same  master's  arrange- 
; ment  of  Chopin's  Etude  in  F minor, 
i transformed  into  sixths  and  thirds, 

' hence  much  more  difficult;  but  no  more 
• beautiful  and  effective.  An  interesting 
group  included  a prelude  by  Rachman- 
inov,  three  pieces  by  Palmgren  of  un- 
] conventional  aspect,  a Russian  Dance 
by  Cyril  Scott,  a toccata  by  Nandor 
Zsolt,  a couple  of  which  he  had  to  re- 
j peat.  Finally  there  were  three  pieces 
by  Liszt. 

Carlo  Sabatini’s  Debut. 

Carlo  Sabatinl,  who  is  called  an 
“ Italian-Viennese  ” violinist  of  promi- 
nence, made  his  first  appearance  here  in 
! Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  in  a recital. 

’ He  played  Bruch’s  G minor  concerto. 

Beethoven’s  “ KreUtzer  " sonata,  an  ar- 
■ rangement  of  Schuberts  Ave  Maria 
and  a paraphrase  of  his  own  on  the 
” R&koczi  March.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
jj  how  or  where  Mr.  Sabatinl  gained 
. prominence  as  a violinist  if  he  has  been  1 
i playing  as  he  played  last  evening.  He 
, showed  few  of  the  qualities  that  go  to 
i make  excellence  in  the  art.  .His  tone 
I is  sufficiently  powerful,  but  it  is  sin- 
gularly rough  and  crude  in  quality- . so 
i is  his  technique ; and  there  was  as  little 
J style  or  finish  in  his  playing  of  Bruch ,s 
‘ , concerto  as  could  well  be  Imagined  In 
a performance  presented  publicly  m 
Carnegie  Hail. 


in  New  York,  the  MotVotfoHtan  last  j 
night  giving  a gala  “ Carmen  ” for  the  J 
Hoover  relief  work  abroad,  as  told  else- 
where in  Tire  Times  today.  A capacity  j 
house  in  the  afternoon,  with  many  j 
Standing,  heard  Mr.  Krehbiel’s  transla-  I 
tion  of  ’’  Parsifal  ” for  the  third  time 
this  season  on  Broadway  with  a cast 
headed  bv  Matzcnauer.  Sembach  and  I 
Whitehill,  under  Bodanzy’s  direction. 

At  the  Manhattan,  another  matinee 
assembiv  greeted  Raisa,  Joseph  Hislop 
and  Baklanoff  in  “ Tosca,”  the  Scottish 
tenor  reappearing:  in  tho  role  of  his. 
debut,  while  Marinuzzt  held  the  melo- 
drama to  artistic  limits  with  the  hand 
of  a master.  Last  night,  hundreds  were . 
again  turned  away  at  the  Chicago  stars’ 
second  performance  of  “ Romeo  and 
Julet.’’  surug  by  Galii-Curci,  Muratore,. 
Dufranne  and  others,  with  Polacco  con-" 
ducting. 


sorrow  ami  :hc  immensity  of  the  Boolfj 
of  Job,  the  sensuality  of  the  Song  of  p 
Songs.  All  this  is  in. us;  all  this  is  in 
me,  and  it  is  the  better- part  of  me.” 

And  it  is  the  Jewish  soul  that  speaks 
in  this  music,  with  a poignant  sincer- 
ity that  impresses  at  every  new  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Van  Vliet  played  not  alone  | 
with  skill  but  with  understanding  and 
sympathy.  1 


Sestremeiy  beautiful  in 


J J . 

Arthur  Rubin^tepi  was  the  soloist 
in  Brahama’s  piSnd  concerto  No.  1 in 
D minor,  Op.  15,  a noble  and  beauti- 


^ mmvx,  ujj.  id,  a noDie  ana  oeauti-  ] 
ful  work,  to  which  he  brought  the  best 
of  bis  pianistic  abilities.  The  Iasi 
number  was  the 


i.ujiiuci-  was  me  same  composer’s! 
j “Academi”  Festival  Overture,  a fantasy 
| on  traditional  students’  songs  of  Ger- 
! many,  which  sent  the  audience  home 
'in  high  spirits  to  the  final  exultant 
strains  of  ’’Gaudeamus  Igitur.” 

„ - 2.  3 


A large  audience  attended  the  debut 
of  Miss  Mina  Elman,  sister  of  the  j 
violinist,  in  a song  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday.  Miss  Elman  has 
pleasing  personality,  an  unaffected 
manner,  but  she  lias  as  yet  little  to 
offer  her  audience  beyond  the  natural 
beauty  of  her  voice.  It  is  a lyric  so- 
prano, best  in  its  upper  range,  in  which 
she  has  great  freedom  of  tone  produc- 
tion and  smoothness  °f  .finality. 

She  showed  yesterday  little  flexibility 
in  execution  and  an  annoying  tendency 
to  reach  for  notes  easily  within  her 
range.  Her  interpretations  often  lost 
effectiveness  through  indistinct  enun- 
ciation and  a too  close  adherence  to  her 
book  of  words. 

These  are  defects,  however,  which  ex- 
periences and  study  should  remedy. 

Miss  Elman’s  voice  is  one  oi  dis- 
tinctly pleasing  ‘quality  and  deserves 
further  cultivation.  , 

Her  program  yesterday  comprised 
songs  in  Italian,  French,  German  and 
English.  She  was  at  her  hes'  in  De- 
bussy’s  “Air  de  Lia,”  from  LEnfant 
Prodigue,”  and  “Die  Forelle,  of  Schu- 
bert. 


h t 2. 
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Miss  Garden  Repeats  'Three  Kings. 

” L’Amore  del  Tre  He  ” was  repeated 
at  the  ■ Manhattan  last  evening  before 
one  of  the  most  musical  audiences  at- 
tracted this  week  by  the  Chicago  stuis, 
now  in  their  closing  fortnight  in  New 
York.  Miss  Garden  again  gave  her  im- 
personation ot  Flora,  with  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  Galt'ffi  and  Lazzzari  as 
'the  three  kings.  Mr.  Mannuzzi.  who 
conducted,  added  a share  of  that  special 
distinction  that  has  set  Montemezzl  s 
music  and  Sent  Bellelli's  tragedy  quite 
apart  from  all  others  among  iho  lj  r * 
dramas  of  “ young  ” Italy  today. 


‘Carmen’  Nets 


TWO  SOPRANOS  HEARD. 


Hoover  Relief 


M me.  Alda  Sings  Opera  Farewell. 

" Cleopatra's  Night”  and  ’’ Coq 
d’Or,”  for  tile  third  and  fifth  times,  re- 
spectively. formed  last  evening's  double 
bill  at  the  Metropolitan,  before  the  usual 
large 'subscription.  In.  Henry  Hadley’s 
opera,  sung  In  English  and  again  di- 
rected by  the  composer,  Mrrae.  Alda 
made  her  last  appearance  of  the  season, 
iwith  Mr.  Kilneston,  toe  Misses  Tiffany  | 
and  Ingram.  Tim  Russian  opera  ballet  I j 
engaged  the  familiar  double  cast  headed 
be  the  Misses  Scotney  nrd  Gall i.  Messrs. 
Diaz  and  Bonfiglio,  Didur  and  Bolrn. 
with  Mr.  Bamboschek  conducting. 


Mina  Elman,  Violinist’s  Sister,  and 
Edna  Winston  Make  Debuts- 

Two  young  sopranos,  one  of  a nan  *, 
already  famous,  for  she  was  the  sister  j 
of  the  Russian  violinist,  Mlsclia  Elman,  j 
made  their  first  appearances  in  recitals 
yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Mina  Elman,  , 
comely  to  see  and  gifted  with  a power- j 
ful  soprano  voice,  displayed  little  con- , 
trol  in  its  use  as  yet  for  a professional 
d«Sbut;  musical  talent,  however,  she  has, 
in  crude  abundance,  and  much  skill  in 
languages,  for  she  sang  in  fair  English, 
better  French,  Italian,  German  and 
Yiddish.  Her  program  ranged  from 
' Bach  to  Brahms,  Scarlatti  to  Debussy, 
and  included  songs  by  her  celebrated 
brother  and  by  Deems  Taylor.  There, 
were  manv  flowers  for  Miss  Elman, 
j Edna  Winston,  who  sang  to  a small 
audience  in  the  same  hall  last  evening,, 
has  appeared  here  in  private,  it  was 
said,  and  has  operatic  aspirations.  She! 

I gave  the  ” Suicide  ” aria  f corn  La 

'(Sioconda”  in  a manner  that  would 
strangelv  have  hastened  the  ending  ot 
Ponchielli’s  Venetian  tragedy.  home 
Schubert  songs  in  German  suited  well 
the  bland  and  brighter  qualities  of  her 
robust,  unrestrained  style,  howevei 
robbeef  of  more  poetic  suggestion.  There 
were  also  Tchaikovsky's  ' At  the  Ball 
and  two  groups  of  old  Italian  and  mod- 
ern English,  the  last  Including  lyrics  of  , 
Henschel,  Kramer,  Pearl  Curran  and  j 
David  Guion. 


Fund  S45,300 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was 
jammed  last  night  for  the  gala  per- 
formance of  “Carmen,”  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  relief  campaign  of  the 
European  Relief  Council.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  sale  of  seats  and  boxes 
netted  more  than  $45,300,  including 
$6,000  collected  in  the  audience. 

Boxes  sold  for  from  $500  to  $10,000. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee paid  $10,000  for  a box,  and 
Harry  Payne  Whitney  paid  $5,000. 
These  are  not  included  in  the  above 
total  announced  by  the  committee.  Mr. 

Geraldine  Farrar  sang  Jief'  populaf 
role  of  Carmen,  and  she  was  support- 
ed by  Martinelli,  Mardones,  Rothier, 
Ingram  and  Miriam.  The  corps  de 
ballet  appeared  with  Rosina  Galli  Rnd  I 
Giuseppe  Bonfiglio  in  Spanish  dances. 

The  opera  was  followed  by  a sym-  | 
bolic  tableau,  in  which  prominent  j 
women  of  society  posed,  depicting  the  j 
part  America  has  played  in  feeding  the  j 
starving  children  of  Europe.  It  was 
arranged  and  rehearsed  under  the  di- 
Tor-Hon  of  Wladyslaw  T.  Benda.  Mrs. 


Russian  Violinist  Reappears. 

Issay  Mltnitzky,  a young  violinist  of 
Russian  origin  who  made  his  debut  a 
fortnight  ago.  appeared  in  a second  re- 
i cltal  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  play- 
ing with  Francis  Moore  the  E major 
j sonata  of  Handel  and.  the  concerto  in  D 
by  Paganini.  In  the  concerto  he  intro- 
j <juced  an  original  cadenza,  adding  later 
an  arrangement  of  Chopin's  E minoi 
! nocturne,  as  well  as  his  own  “ Scherzo  ” 
land  ” raise  Melancolique.”  There  were 
also  works  of  TfcUaikovflky  • Bazzini. 
i Reger  and  Kreisler. 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  JJOl’ST:— "l.a  Boh  fine’ 
fin  Itai’anl.  by  membrs  »-f  lift  Cu.c-.gc 
Opera  Company. 

The  C'n*t. 

Ml  ml  Aiue’.ba  Gjlb-jrtrei 

IM.talth  ,Me.iandr«  B'K. 

-I  cuwno  n'nita 

rnfurl  rwu*  ».«*»•>■: 

Scbiunard  n,'r'  ’ 

Muvtt.  ...  : Dorothy  I' rape  t 

.Mclndoro  ''it»r  o 1rMls*» 

Benoit  

I.odf.vico  Ohy-or. 

fir,  c«ai.i  On*rd Harry  Cantor 

S.’-ort'  rwom  Guard  ” T 111 

f„ncu:f.r  b’etro  Cental. 


GETS  MAUD  POWELL  VIOLIN. 


Erika  Morini  Receives  Instrument 
Willed  to  “ a Great  Artist.” 

The  late  Maud  Powell’s  valuable 
j Guadagnini  violin,  which  the  pioneer 
American  woman  violinist  had  provided 
in  her  will  “ must  be  given  to  a grea^ 
I artist,”  has  been  delivered  by  her  hus- 
band, H.  Godfrey  Turner  of  this  city, 
to  the  young  European  visitor  here, 
Erika  Morini  of  Trieste  and  Vienna. 
Mr.  Turner's  decision  was  taken,  it  was 
announced  last  night,  immediately  after 
hearing  Miss  Morini  at  her  debut  less 
‘ ««■/«.  thP  vmlin  was 


Suite  by  Bizet  Enchanting 
and  Hebrew  Rhapsody  by 
Bloch  Is  Played  With 
Poignant  Impressiveness 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


than  a month  ago,  and  the  violin 

i ^afh 

on  Jan.  8 of  last  year.  . 

I Miss  Moroni  on  receipt  of  the  msti  u- 
I ment  wrote  to  Mr.  Turner;  Mhcn 
I heart  is  very  full  I cannot  talk  at  all. 

The  inner  bein  ghas  no  tongue.  So  it  is 
J ];  w.  I can  only  toll  you  that  I thank 
you  from  my  heart.  I have  heard  so 
- much  of  your  wife  that  I am  proud 
1 above  everything  else  to  play  on  her 
.violin.  This  is  such  a happy  day  lor 
me,  and  please  do  not  be  angry  ifl  do 

nnv  nirtra  font  tO  111'  A lOlln. 


• me,  ana  uu  ^ r ° 

i not  write  any  more  but  go  to  my  i ol». 

Mr  Turner  in  reply  referred  to  the 
I large  size  of  the  instrument  and  wrote. 
■■  With  your  strength  you  will  soon  tame 
that  big  violin.  Maud  Powell  s hand 
■ was  small  and  she  conqqered  it. 


FOUR  OPERAS  DRAW  CROWDS 


“Parsifal,”  “Carmen,”  “Tosca”  and 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  Holiday  Bills. 
Four  operas,  two  in  French,  one  Eng- 
lish. one  Italian,  and  all  sung  to  great 
■ audiences,,  marked  yesterday’s  holiday 


With  such  a conductor  as  Willem 
Mengelberg  in  town,  the  "rows  of  empty 
seats  at  concerts  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  are  a con- 
stant source  of  wonderment  to  lovers 
of  the  best  in  music.  When  this  great 
conductor’s  last  appearances  are  an- 
nounced delinquents  will  doubtless 
awake  from  their  lethargy,  only  to 
realize  the  opportunities  they*  have 
missed. 

At  yesterday  afternoon’s  concert 
i there  was  a brilliant  performance  of 
an  interesting  program,  perhaps  a 
! shade  too  long,  but  nevertheless  en- 
, joyable  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
first  piece  was  Bizet’s  Suite  No.  1 from 
“L’Arlesienne,”  enchanting  music  con- 
ducted with  consummate  art  by  Mr.- 
Mengelberg. 

There  was  also  Ernest  Bloch’s 
“Schelemo”  (“Solomon”),  a Hebrew 
rhapsody  for  violincello  and  orches- 
tra, with  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  first 
’cellist  of  the  orchestra,  as  soloist. 
Mr.  Bloch’s  rhapsody  has  been  given 
here  before,  but  the  composer  might 
easily  say  that  yesterday  he  heard  it 
conducted  for  the  first'  time.  He  has 
himself  said:  “It  is  the  Jewish  soul 
that  interests  me,  the  complex,  glow- 
ing, agitated  soul  that  I feel  vibrating 
through  the  Bible:  the  freshness  and' 
naivete  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  violence 
that  is  evident  in  the  prophetic  books, 
the  Jew’s  savage  love  of  justice,  the  de- 
spair of  the  Preacher  in  Jerusalem,  the 


a _ 

Biiieuiuj  uwuiu.  ...  this  rfiUile,  ... 
which  its  best  qualities  are  ‘given  their 
best  opportunities  to  shine.  Sc  did  Mme. 
Sembrich  s and  Mme.  Melba  s.  The  lyric 
passages  are  such  as  to  elicit  the  pure 
beauty  of  its  tone,  when  it  is  heard  at 
its  best,  without  the  c.oud  tihat  some 
of  her  technical  incapacity  s occasionally 
throw  upon  it.  Mme.  Galll-Curci’s  im- 


•a ' A*  vv  upui  l r V.  . . ' . 

personation  had,  moreover,  qualities  of 
Ingenuousness  and  appealing  jtaihos. 
Giacomo  Rimini,  Virgil io  Lazzuri  and 


<Jla,EUHIU  ivilllUt*,  * o“  _ 

DeslrS  Defrtre  were  the  other  r oyster- 
lng  and  warm-hearted  Bohemians,1  the 
last  two  showing  excellent  and  &aUiiy- 
ing  qualities.  The  Musette  was.  Miss 
Dorothy  Francis,  whose  capricious  vio- 
lence was  somewhat  heavy-handed  and 
did  not  quite  make  the  full  contribution 
toward  stirring  things  up  at  the  Cafe  | 
Mom  us.  „ t . . . ! 

Mr.  Cimini  conducted  >svith  notable 


energy  and  zeal,  which  were  not  trans- 
lated into  a very  . finished  perfurntam 


byth  e ' o r ch  e rtra!'  There  was  an  a bun-  j 
dance  of  applause,  and  ali  the  chief 
singers  were  brought  time  and  again 
before  the  curtain. 


Mlrovitch  Plays  With  Orchestra. 

Alfred  Mlrovitch,  a pianist  of  substan- 
tial merit  among  the  season’s  younger 
newcomers,  was ’■heard  with  the  National 
Symphony  at  its  matinee  in  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday,  to  be  repeated  Saturday 
night,  in  the  melodious  pianoforte  con- 
certo of  Grieg  T-.ere  was  a repetition 
of  the  ■’  Pathetic'  symphony  of  Tchai- 
kovsky, too  much  nlayed  by  rival  bands, 
though  not  often  with  the  convincing 
earnestness  of  yesterday.  By  way  of 
novelty,  Mr.  Mengelberg  opened  the  day 
with  a heavily  scored  but  well  written  | 
overture  to  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,’  by 
the  Dutch  leader  s countryman,  Johann 
van  Wagenaaj'. 


Olga  Samaroff  in  Beethoven  Recital. 

Olga  Samaroff  gave  the  fourth  of  eight 
recitals  of  Beethoven’3  pianoforte  so-  j 
natas  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, her  program  comprising  the  works 
in  G,  A flat,  D and  E flat,  of  opus 
numbers  from  26  to  31.  The  pianist  s 
husband,  Leopold  Stokowski,  leader  of 
Philadelphia's  orchestra,  for  the  second 

. ■ . .Ti.  i.  j nnoooirm  with 


time  assisted  her  on  this  occasion  with 
a discourse  from  the  stage  on 


thoven  8 Middle  Period.’ 


’Bee- 


Marguerite  d’Alvarez  Sings. 

Marguerite  d' Alvarez,  a former  con- 
tralto of  the  Manhattan  and  recently  a 
visitor  in  concerts  here,  gave  her  last 
recital  of  the  season  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night.  Assisted  by  Walter  Golde 
at  the  piano,  she  sang  three  airs  from 
” Carmen  ” earlier  p.eces  by  Moneverde 
and  Gluck,  a Spanish  folksong  of  Anda- 
lusia, arranged  by  Schindler,  and  two 


lyrics  in  French  by  another  visitor  from 
England,  Mme.  Poldowski. 


M Iss  Farrar  Again  Slng3  Louise. 

Charpentier's  ” Louise,”  picturesquely 
staged,  was  performed  at  the  Metro-j 
polltan  last  evening  for  the  fifth  time! 
by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  artists,  before 
an  audience  including  many  standees. 
Miss  Farrar  reappeared  in  the  title  role,; 
with  Mr.  Harrold,  Mme.  Berat  and  Mr. 
Whitehill,  Mme.  Delaunois.  Miss  Ell  s, 
Mr.  Diaz  and  others,  and  Mr.  Wolff] 
conducted.  L 


The  Chicago  Company  in  “ La  Boheme.” 
For  the  first  time  on  its  New  York) 
visit  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  last 
evening  gave  a performance  of  Puccini's 
opera,  ” La  Boheme.”  It  was  notable 
as  bringing  Mr.  Alessandro  Bonci  before 
the  New  York  public  after  s6me  lapse  of 
time,  and  also  as  presenting  Mme.  Galli- 
Curci  in  the  part  of  Mimi  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city.  The  conjunction  of 
these  thngs  exercised  a potent  attraction 
upon  the  public,  so  that  the  audience 
was  large  and  found  much  to  give  it 
satisfaction  in  the  performance. 

It  was  not  in  all  respects,  however, , 
a performance  of  great  finish  or  spirit. 
The  second  act  in  particular  went  with- 
out some  of  the  effervescence  and  bois- 
terousness that  the  composer  took  so 
much  pains  to  embody  in  his  score.  But 
in  the  points  that  the  public  took  a spe- 
cial Interest  in  it  was  excellent— the 
Binging  of  Mr.  Bonci  as  Rodolfo  and 
Mme.  Galii-Curci  as  Mimi.  Mr.  Boiici 
returns  with  a voicc(  that  sounds  prac- 
tically the  same  as  when  he  was  last 
beard  here.  Perhaps  he  does  not  reach 
the  high  tones  quite  so  easily  ^ h.e  dld 
seme  years  ago.  The  quality  has  under- 
gone very  little  dhange;  a quality  indi- 
vidual to  himself  In  its  siiveiy  lightness 
j end  flexibility.  Mr.  Bonci  sal  t.  ho  w- 
! ever,  has  suffered  no  diminution  and  n 
ocIId^c  There  is  all  the  perfection  of 
1 ’ vocalization,  of  phrasing,  0‘  “““c.1^0" 
that  there  ever  was,  and  these  things 
are  a comfort  and  a refreshment  to 
those  wno  care  for  such  tilings  in  a day 
when  tney  are  becoming  l arer  an'tjvss 
considered.  The  sustained  passages  in 
the  first  act— notably  tne  . , . AviflS 

roanina  “ — were  sung  with  beautiiui 
poise  and  freedom,  finished  phrasing 

IrKe^Arme,.  Galii-Curci' s sounds 


Plays  Tschaikovsky’s  Symphony. 

V red  letter  day  marked  the  history  of 
tschaikovsky’s  “Pathetic”  symphony  as 
heard  in  New  York  yesterday  at  Car- 
negie Hall  when  the  work  was  played 
under  the  baton  of  Willem  Mengelberg 
at  the  National  Symphony  Orchestras 
concerts.  Its  old  bones  took  on  new  life, 
flesh*  and  vitality.  Color,  balance, 
sonority,  highly  polished  tone  and  dra- 
matic power  were  features  of  this  read- 
ing’  The  programme  opened  with  an 
overture  entitled  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,” 
bv  Johan  Wagenaar,  which  was  played 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  composer 
is  a distinguished  Dutch  musician,  now 
the  director  of  the  Royal  Conservatoi  > 
of  Music  at  The  Hague.  He  has  written 
many  works  in  many  forms,  including 
two  operas  and  a symphonic  poem, 
“Saul  and  David.”  The  music  is  of 
clear  melodic  form,  orchestrated  with 
skill,  and  while  not  highly  distinguished, 
is  often  spirited  and  interestng.  For 
the  second  number  ^Alfred  Mrovitsch,  a 
new  pianist  here  this  season,  appeared 
as  the  soloist,  playing  Grieg's  concerto 
in  a manner  not  quite  impeccable  as  to 
printed  notes,  with  a tone  hard  and 
brittle  in  fortes,  but  with  clear  under- 
standing. dash  and  assurance.  In  the 
accompaniment,  however,  the  orchestra 
' seemed  to  erry  off  solo  honors  for  poetry 
and  nuance. 


KREISLER  GIVES  BEETHOVEN 


, Violinist  Appears  With  Philhar- 
monic Society  In  Carnegie  Hall. 

Fritz  Kreisler  playing  Beethoven's 
violin  concerto,  a combination  of  favor- 
ite artist  and  supreme  music  of  itf 
kind  with  which  other  orchestras  have 
before  aroused  New  York,  proved  a 
great  attraction  (U  a concert  of  the  j 
Philharmonic  Society  last  ex-en 
Carnegie  Hall,  ti  was  the  first  ot  three 
non  e a ran  ccs  of  the  violinist  with  th< 
veteran  orchestra  in  chr.nging  programs 
to  be  continued  today  and  Sunday . 

In  addition  to  the  solo  piece  last  nigh  L 
Mr  Stransky  presented  Francks  sym  I 
phony  in  D minor  and  Tchaikovsky  <1 
“ Slavic  March.”  The  audience  .ncludcel 
many  standing,  and  ap 

many  times  recalled  to  bow  to  Its  ap  | 
plause. 


fcMSL 


table 
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"Don  'Carlos"  was  sun§r  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening.  Two 
members  of  the  cast  wero  engaged  in 
bidding  the  public  au  rcvoir.  Miss 
Rosa  Ponselle  made  her  final  appear- 
ance of  the  season.  She  leaves  the 
city  to-day  on  a concert  tour.  Mr. 
Martlnelli  is  also  going  forth  in  search 
of  concert  laurels,  but  only  for  a month 
after  which  he  will  rejoin  the  com- 
pany. The  other  persons  engaged  in 
last  evening’s  castles  in  Spain  will  con- 
tinue their  local  activities  for  some  time 
to  come  . 

Miss  Ponselle  may  gain  glory  and 
dollars  by  singing  in  numerous  con- 
certs as  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Metro- 
politan galaxy,  but  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  whether  her  voice  will 
benefit  by  the  experience.  It  was  n 
very  sorrowful  condition  last  night. 
Furthermore,  Miss  Ponselle  haf  not 
only  failed  to  make  progress  in  her 
art,  but  has  not  even  held  her  own. 
It  is  a pity.  This  young  woman  made 
■her  debut  In  opera  with  a voic‘d  of  un- 
surpassed beauty,  but  it  was  plqin  from 
the  first  that  she  was  not  yet  in  com- 
mand of  the  full  resources  of  vocal 
technic.  But  in  these  days  singers  do 
little  studying.  A short  career  and  a 
profitable  one  seems  to  be  their  ambi- 
tion. 

All  the  sinVers  who  were  associated 
■with  the  soprano  and  tenor  last  even- 
ing had  been  heard  before  In  the  same 
opera.  The  performance  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Papi.  Among  those  who  heard 
it  were  Mmes.  Sembrich,  Galli-Curci 
and  Sejma  Kurz,  eaoh  of  whom  doubt- 
less learned  something  . 


Dohnanyi’s  Piano  RecitaL 

Ernest  Dohnanyl,  whose  compositions 
figure  in  some  programmes  of  almost 
every  season  of  music  in  this  city,  but 
H who  had  been  absent  from  the  local  con- 
cert platform  for  several  years,  gave  his 
first  piano  recital  of  the  winter  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  For  a 
considerable  period  Mr.  Dohnanyi  has 
lived  in  Europe,  where  he  has  engaged 
in  teaching  as  well  as  in  composing. 
Lika  so  many  other  European  musicians, 
he  has  been  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
force  to  cross  the  western  ocean. 

His  recital  offered  some  evidence  of 
the  sated  condition  of  the  public  kPPetite 
for  music.  The  audience  was  small.  In 
earlier  timesthe  name  of  Dohnanyi  would 
have  been  a more  powerful  magnet,  but 
the  land  teems  with  musical  performers, 
md  of  .pianists  who  amaze  and  even  con- 
found the  public  mind  there  are  too 
many. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  does  not  belong  to  the 
nobe  army  of  wizards.  He  is  a sound 
musician,  intelligent,  emotional  and 
imaginative,  but  as  a pianist  not  soar- 
g far  above  the  level  of  generala  merit. 
He  played  Mozart’s  A major  sonata  yes- 
terday somewhat  erratically  and  with 
, In  a ^oup  of  his  own  com- 
positions heimproved  decidedly.  The 
music  itself  was  stimulating  and  the 

Of  TeiV0d  lt  with  manifestations 

or  much  pleasure. 

mlnor  and  c Rhap- 
sodies, March,  opus.  17,  No.  1 and 

th«d^  1n  F ^’a’ior  and  minor  comprised 

d^es?s°Uono  tlrst0i  the  two  rhaPSO- 

11  whtch  pianists  should  find 
especially  grateful.  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s 

KTV°re<i  aIS0  Coven's 

Sonata  in  D minor,  opus.  31,  No.  2 the. 

D mat°r  Variations’ and 
Liszts  Thirteenth  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

By 

chafd  Aldrich 


.‘complete  and  quite  unusual,  yet  unob- 
trusive. While  Ids  playing  is  frequently 
I brilliant  and  powerful,  it  is  not  brilliant 
for  the  sake  of  brilliancy,  but  as  an 
interpretative  means.  lie  treats  the 
piano  according  to  its  nature  and  char- 
acter. and  In  the  same  way  he  treats  the 
music. 

Ills  program  yesterday  was  a,  con- 
servative one,  and  the  five  pieces  of 
Ids  own  did  not  diminish  its  conserva- 
tism. lie  played  Mendelssohn's  pre- 
lude and  fugue  In  E minor  as  a piece 
of  music  with  something  to  say  through 
Its  polyphonic  form,  to  be  made  clear 
for  that,  reason  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  expounding  the  form.  Perhaps,  Mo- 
zart's sonata  in  A was  one  of  the  leas 
successful  of  his  performances— less  suc- 
cessful than  some  of  the  others  in  pene- 
trating to  the  true  spirit  of  the  music; 
land  in  the  last  movement,  so  naively 
j labelled  a ” Turkish  march,”  the  clip- 
ping of  some  of  the  phrases  and  final 
cadences  did  not  seen  io  afford  its 
Justification  by  the  results.  < 

Mr.  DohpAn yl's  own  compositions  In- 
cluded two  rhapsodies  from  his  Op.  11; 
Is  march  and  two  etudes  from  Op.  2S. 
'Here  is  a composer  still  young,  who  is 
quite  uninfluenced  by  most  of  the  eur- 
repts  and  counter-currents  of  ” moder- 
nity ” that  are  troubling  the  musical 
tenters  of  these  days.  No  ” specialty  ” 
of  any  kind,  melodic,  harmonic  or 
formal,  emerged  yesterday  from  the 
pieces  that  Mr.  DohnSnyi  presented.  In 
tiuth  it  nifty  be  said  that  none  of  them 
appeared  to  declare  s.n  extraordinary 
creative  talent,  or  to  hint  at  creative 
genius.  It  can  hftrdly  be  d* Id  that  any 
cf  them  denoted'  a remarkable  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  apparently  held  out 
by  the  young  Dohhanyi's  interesting 
productions  in  1000. 

They  arc  not,  io  be  sure,  of  high  pre- 
tension In  form  or  extent  : but  the  qual- 
ity of  their  creative  impulse  is  evident. 
The  two  rhapsodies  arc  extremely  en- 
gaging pieces:  serious,  deeply  felt,  writ- 
ten with  a rare  skill  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the.  piano  idiom,  de- 
veloped in  a form  of  masterly  lucidity 
and  matured  perfection.  They  dp  not 
give  the  impression  of  strong  originality  : 
they  lean  obviously  on  no  predecessor, 
they  repeat  no  familiar  voice,  but  they 
dc,  not  proclaim  a new  voice,  an  inde- 
pendent utterance. 

As  for  the  last  twro  etudes,  they  are 
pure  bravura,  but  extremely  musical 
bravura;  of  really  enormous  difficulty, 
vet  not  wholly  of  difficulty  for  the  sake 
of  difficulty.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  played  all 
these  pieces  of  his  with  Incomparable 
mastery  and  added  to  them  one  ol 
Schubei  t's  ’’  Moments  Musicals  ” as  ar 
encore. 

He  followed  ii  with  Beethoven’S 
sonata  in  D,  Op.  31.  No.  2;  a.  perform- 
ance finely  expositor}-  of  the  music 
itself,  and  east  thoroughly  in  its  sombre 
mood ; beautifully  articulated,  illurni- 
natlngly  phrased.  After  this  came  Bee- 
thoven's own  variations  on  his  theme 
of  the  march  from  ” The  Ruins  of 
(Athens  ’’  and  Liszt's  thirteenth  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody.  More  should  be  heard 
from  Mr.  DohnSnyi  before  tire  season's 
close,  and  doubtless  will  be. 


U4  Z-  7^, 

Chicago’s  operaJ^h&rs  sang  a gala 
“ Rlgoletto  ” at  the  Manhattan  last 
night  for  New  York’s  Italian  Hospital, 
which  had  already  had  a benefit  at  the 
Metropolitan  on  Jan.  9 last,  when 
“ Meflstofelo  ” was  sung.  Many  of  the 
Broadway  artists  were  subscribers  last 
evening,  while  Mine.  Galli-Curci  and 
her  associates  volunteered  their  services 
in  the  cast,  leaving  to  the  hospita.1  all 
gifts  and  receipts  above  the  cost  of  the 
chorus,  stage  hands  and  orchestra,  so 
that  the  charity  netted  over  $20,000. 

Caruso,  Gattl-Casazza  and  Claudia 
Muzio  were  announced  as  subscribing 
$100  each  for  seats,  as  did  also  Mrs. 
Robert  Goelet  and  Mrs.  Guggenheim.  E. 
M.  Kinsley  paid  $2,000  for  a box,  J.  H. 
Weaver  and  D.  O.  Farrara  $1,000  each, 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
two  Individual  boxholders  each  $500, 
with  many  other  boxes  at  $325.  The 
theatre  was  filled  to  the  last  corner. 

Galli-Curci,  who  received  an  ovation 
ai  Gilda,  was  assisted  by  Schipa  as  the 
Duke  and  by  Galeffi  as  Rigoletto,  under 
the  direction  of  Marinuzzi. 

In  the  afternoon  Mary  Garden,  Mura- 
tore  and  Baklanoff  sang  “Faust”  to 
another  sold  out  audience. 


“ANDRE  CHENIER”  PUT  OFF. 


Chicago  Stars  Repeat  Two  Operas. 

The  Chicago  stars  repeated  the  Italian 
double  bill,  “ Cavalleiia  ” and  " Pagli- 
acel,”  to  another  great  audience  at  the 
Manhattan  last  evening,  with  Rosa 
Raisa  in  Mascagni  s drania  and  Tltta 
Ruffo  in  the  prologue  to  Leoncavallo’s 
work  as  the  popular  attractions.  With 
Miss  Raisa,  were  heard  Mr.  Martin.- Mr. 
Defrere  and  the  Misses  Paperte  atid 
Correnti,  while  Mr.  Ruffe’s  companions 
were  Mr.  Johnson.  Miss  Maxwell. 
Messrs.  Olivlero  and  Defrere.  Mr. 
Cimini  conducted  both  the  brief  operas, 
and  the  performance  of  each  was  pro- 
longed by  many  curtain  calls. 


SIDNEY  THOMPSON  RECITES. 


idaj! 


Frno  Dohnanyi piano  liecitatr 

Ei  n°  DohnSnyi,  Hungarian  pianist 
ind  composer,  a distinguished  man  In 
,.  l-  capacitles-  £tole  quietly  Into  New 
T*  * "'Cek  or  a°  aS°-  and  yesterday 
sfternoon.  without  a blast  upon  the 
i eliminary  trumpet,  gave  a recital  in 
co  an  Hall.  A few  blasts  might  have 
irocured  him  a somewhat  larger  audi- 
nee;  such  a one  as  his  artistic  stand- j 
ng  merited.  The  one  that  heard  him 
as  extremely  enthusiastic,  however,  ] 
nd  left  him  in  no  doubt  that  his  labors  ! 
-ere  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  DohnS-nyi  came  to  this  country 
Tenty-one  years  ago-not  as  a ” boy 
rodigy,”  however,  as  has  been  said, 
ut  as  a young  man  already  a mature 
rtist  and* with  some  substantial  com- 
osltions  in  his  baggage.  Among  these 
as  a quintet  for  piano  and  strings 
at  he  PlaJ’ed  with  the  Knelsel  Quar- 
t and  that  was  considered  extremely 
omising  as  an  ” Op.  1.”  Mb.  DohnSnyi 
is  added  to  his  reputation  antFgalned 
Omjnenee  since  then,  both  as  pianist  ! 
id  composer  and  also  as  a teacher  I 

Ornish  eifw  S qUUe  sub*tanUated  the  I 
ct7‘  as  s composer  or  as  a i 
Jl'1  tp  be  seen,  for  only  a ! 

" minor  things  of  his  composition  I 
# w-  ever  been  heard  here.  P °n  j 
«f»  ,„u?h,?,wfd  rpmarkable  powers  as  a 1 
t ,-et*nofl  id?y  : as  an  artlst  of  potent  i 
I gained  temperament  and  insight  - 1 
(g  e who  puts  the  music  first  and  himself 
uU  -ond,  or  perhaps  third:  as  one  who 
imines  that  music  with  the  Iteady 

olinf..undarstan'llne  A,ld  sympathetic 
iSll3aPori  Vas  a technician  of  hlgli  at- 
nments,  whose  command  of  the  mech- 
ism  of  tJie  piano  is  comprehensive. 


Assisted  by  George  Harris,  Tenor — 
Margaret  Severn  in  Solo  Dances. 

Two  theatres  helped  out  New  York's 
opera  houses  and  concert  halls  in  hous- 
ing seven  musical  performances  yester- 
day, a fair  day’s  average  among  the 
thousand  such  events  this  season.  At 
the  Princess,  long  popular  for  intimate 
df-buts,  Sidney  Thompson  recited  from 
the  English  Malory's  ’’  Morte  d’Arthur  ” 
and  Moorish  tales  of  Spain,  assisted  by  i 
George  Harris,  the  tenor,  in  French 
troubadour  airs  and  American  folk- 
songs. Both  artists  wore  “ period  ” 
costumes,  and  both  Miss  Thompson’s 
readings  and  Mr.  Harris's  songs  were 
cordially  received. 

Margaret  Severn  of  the  Greenwich 
Village  Follies,  in  whatever  is  airy  persi- 
flage for  Winter  Garden  clothes,’ gave  a 
matinee  of  solo  dances  yesterday  at  tho 
Shubert  Theatre,  assisted  by  Josephine 


Mary  Garden  and  Muratore 
j One  of  the  most  inspired  perform- 
j ances  of  Faust  ever  given  In  New 
York  was  witnessed  on  Saturday  after- 
J noon  by  a huge  and  enthusiastic 
audience  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  The  principals  were  all  at 
their  best,  and  with  the  enthusiastic 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  Giorgio 
Polacco  the  results  achieved  were  of 
that  electrical  quality  which  marks 
only  one  s great  operatic  experiences. 

Never  has  Mary  Garden  sung  more 
beautifully  than  she  did  Saturday.  Her 
voice  was  a constant  delight,  both ! 
sensuously  and  emotionally,  and  herj 
combined  singing  and  acting  of  Mar-i 
gruerite  makes  it  one  of  the  high! 
lights  of  her  varied  gallery  of  por- ! 
traits.  It  is  as  ingenuous  and  touch-' 
ing  as  the  Juggler.  The  emotional  j 
appeal  of  her  words  “pour  toi  je  veux 
mout-ir”  brought  tears  to  many  eyes,  j 
and  the  scene  of  Valentin’s  death  was 
| also  most  touching.  The  tenderness 
. of  her  caressing  hands  gently  petting 
I the  dead  brother  was  uatural  and  ap- 
pealing in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  BaklanofTs  Mefisto  is  a striking 
one,  a gray  shadow  of  evil,  motionless, 
often  almost  expressionless,  but  con- 
veying a great,  sense  of  power  and 
of  cruelty. 

No  tenor  can  really  enjoy  the 
j portrayal  of  Faust,  unless  he  con- 
ceives him  as  Henry  Irving  did.  as  a 
ictim.  as  hopelessly  enmeshed  as 
(Marguerite  herself,  and  struggling 
(against  his  own  evil  impulses  as  she 
never  has  to  struggle.  In  this  way 


k 


ciamation  when  she  pushes  him  away 
with  horror.  He  remains  crouched 
beside  her  in  abject  despair  after  she 
lies  dead  on  the  straw  instead  ot' 
rushing  away  as  Faust  usually  does. 

1 Muratore’s  Faust  looks  as  if  he  had 
I walked  out  of  one  of  the  masterpieces  ] 
of  Rembrandt  or  Holbein,  and  the 
(personal  charm  of  h*s  splendid  body 
land  speaking  face  almost  make  one  | 
overlook  the  sheer  beauty  of  his  voice.  | 

; Hut  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  act  j 
the  stage  is  so  obscure,  and  his  cos-' 
li  me  so  concealing,  that  nothing  is 
left  of  Muratore  but  that  golden 
voice  filled  wjth  indescribable  ex- 
pression, the  disgust,  longing,  reck- 
lessness of  a burned  out  Ufe. 

Mr.  Polacco  conducted  with  fiery 
intensity  and  with  such  supple  fol- 
lowing of  tlie  singers  as  only  an 

*1  orchestral  chief  of  the  highest  order 
can  achieve.  Altogether  it  was  a 
jnemorabie  afternoon. 


Gigli  Unable  to  Sing  and  “Tosca” 
Substituted  at  Metropolitan. 

Tlie  Metropolitan's  production  of  ” An- 
drew Chenier  ” was  at  the  last  moment 
postponed  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
Beniamino  Gigli,  singer  of  the  title  role, 
had  a sudden  attack  of  hoarseness  that 
made  it  Impossible  for  him  to  sing. 

Puccini's  ” Tosea  ” was  hastily  substi- 
tuted for  Giordano’s  opera  for  the  Sat- 
uarday  matinee  subscribers,  Mr.  Scottl 
appearing  in  his  famous  role  of  Scarpla. 
with  Muzio.  Crimi  and  others  often  heard 
before,  under  Moranzoni's  direction. 

In  tlie  evening  ” Samson  et  Delila,” 
with  Matzenauer,  Sembach  and  Amato, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wolff,  was  sung  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  Metropolitan’s 
popular  price  series. 


By  Richard  Aldrich. 
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The  Philharmonic  Socicfv. 

The  Philharmonic  Society’s  Sunday 
concert  gave  apparently  quite  all  the 
pleasure  that  a.  large  audience  expected 
from  it  yesterday  afternoon.  There  was 
Dvorak's  G Major  Symphony  that  Mr. 
Stransky  rediscovered  last  season,  and 
that  was  found  freshly  melodious  then, 
though  rather  fragile  in  Its  substance. 
A rehearing  of  it  yesterday  seemed  to 
give  warning  that  it  will  not  stand  too 
much  repetition  as  a standing  item  in 
the  repertory-  It  is  not  a new  world 
symphony.  There  was  also  Strauss’s 
tone  poem,  “ Death  and  Transflgaua- 
tion,”  a much  hardier  product,  that  is 
apparently  able  to  stand  even  such  a 
performance  as  Mi*.  Strahsky  gave  it 
yesterday.  At  the  end  there  was 
Tschaikovsky’s  overture,  “ 1812." 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  was  the  soloist,  it 
being  his  third  appearance  at  successive 
concerts  of  the  orchestra.  Tie  played 
Bruch’s  G Minor  Concerto  with  a fresh- 
ness of  view  and  a vigor  and  elan  that 
found  poetic  expression,  elasticity  of 
rhythm  and  a broad  sweep  in  a work 
Unit  has  begun  to  lose  some  of  Its 
youthful  lineaments.  Mr.  Kreisler’s  per- 
formance was  highly  appreciated. 


B0NCI  AND  HEMPEL  SING. 

Bori  at  Opera  Concert — Pianist  and 
’Cellist  Heard. 

Alessandro  Bonci  and  Frieda  Hero  pel, 
both  exemplars  of  classic  ait  in  singing, 
appeared  at  the  Hippodrome  last  night 
In  a joint  program  of  songs  and  operatic 
airs,  ending  with  -a  duet  from  ” Travi- 
j ata.”  Miss  Hempel  gave  pleasure  in  a 
Norwegian  air  of  Jenny  Ljnd.  the 
[ naive  Mozart- Adam  variations  and 

, -Strauss’s  "Blue  Danube  ” waltz.  Mr. 
Bonci.  besides  a tenor  air  from  “ Forza 
i del  Destino,”  gave  Mozart's  "The  Vio- 
let" and  modern  Italian  lyrics,  with  a 
group  in  English  by  Hageman  and  Van- 
derpool.  As  encore  to  these,  Bonci  sang 
" La  Donna  E Mobile,"  while  Hempel 
on  recall  sang  " Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Lucrezia  Bori  was  the  star  of  a Metro- 
politan concert  of  more  than  usual 
variety  last  evening,  her  part  in  ii  in- 
cluding an  air  from  “ Don  Pasquale." 
songs  by  Berlioz  and  Donaudy.  and  the 
” Clavelitos  ” of  Valverde.  Giulio  Crimi 
sang  a “ Forza  del  Destino  ” air  and 
Neapolitan  sings.  Heinrich  Warlike 
was  heard  in  a 'cello  concerto  by  Klug- 
hardt,  and  Guido  Agosti  in  Liszt's  piano 
paraphrase  of  " Rigoletto."  The  or- 
chestra, under  Bambosehek.  gave  Mas- 
senet’s dances  from  " The  Cid." 


Muratore  gives  us  Faust.  In  an.  ad- 

1 3rtosheby  'T.ajoPfaShuk:  ^ PfIished 

| shewed  skill  as  well  as  grace  on  tiptoes.  A merioa  in  March,  1918.  Charles  L. 

with  less  of  imaginative  variety  for  a (Buchanan  has  described  Muratore’s 
I long  program.  Sue  gave  a "Korean  . ™ aiuratoies 

Warrior ^Dance  ” to^the  G minor  pre-  exquisite  love-making-  with  a felicity 


Arthur  Kraft  Sings. 

Arthur  Kraft,  who  appeared  for  tlie 
first  time  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  assisted  by  Frank  La  Forge 
at  the  piano,  pleased  a scantier  audience 
with  his  tenor  voice  and  stylo,  barring 
only  some  exaggerations,  in  tho  dream 
ai-  from  Massenet’s  " Manon."  His 
songs  ranged  from  Salvator  Rosa  to 
Kimsky-Korsakoff  and  La  Forge,  while 
the  best  thing  by  both  singer  and  pianist 
v.ss  the  " Serenade  ” of  Strauss. 

j Miss  Erika  Morini,  the  youthful  vio- 
! 'Jnlst  whose  performances  have  evoked 
j ihapsodic  praises  from  some  and  dubious 
j prognostications  from  others,  gave  tber 
| third  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme  was 


lude  of  Rachmaninoff,  and  others  from  which  no  one  else  bee  \ j similar  In  quality  to  its  predecessor. 

P°  dird's  " Dancing  Doll  " to  " The  Silly  ! . . ~ Se  1,13  aPProaclied.  Programmes  may  or  may  not  be  signifi 

, Doll  Tries  a Greek  Dance."  t<>  Hi  a nassinn”  Mr  Pnohovov  *.*_  nant  • >%,%«•  x,  . 

hwhubert's  " Moment  Muskv*--*.  • 


John*  Meldrum,  Blind  Pianist,  Plays. 

John  Meldrum,  a Buffalo  youth  and 
an  artist  at  the  piano,  who  asks  no 
consideration  for  total  blindness  reap- 
, beared  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  in 

! fl!mmBndinE  respect  for  his 

gifts  not  only  as  executant  but  al«?o 
interpreter.  There  were  double  difficult 
arrangements  " by  Bnsonl  6t  a Rac-h 

' ” Rnn7e;.ra7  7 Uszt  or  Beethoven’S 
..  tone  °r  Penitence  ” and  Chopin's 
Maidens  Wish."  v large  audience 

Vr°  I?'‘,ahrfif  ' ariations  on  a 
tjierne  of  Handel,  Chopin’s  B major 

IT01!11"?0  and  the  Washer- Brassin  fire 
scene  from  ” The  Valkyrie.” 


"His  passion”  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  “is  cant ; but  in  this  case  they  seem  to  indi- 
j always  a passion  suffused  with  a kind 


of  fiery  tenderness.  It.  is  an  ardent 
hesitancy  almost  .more  than  an  im- 
portuning. It  is  vpnderfully  youth- 
ful with  all  South’s  purity  of  inten- 
tion. . . .”  Thus  he  approaches 

Marguerite.  With  tjjis  "purity  of  in- 
tention” he  strives  to  tear  himself 
away.  No  one  in  a long  line  of 


cate  a wise  estimate  of  the  young 
player’s  powers. 


Ernst’s  concerto  in  F sharp  minor,  a 
fiddler’s  piece,  headed  the  list,  and  Sara- 
sate’s  “Faust”  fantasia,  another  vir- 
tuoso number,  ended  it.  The  familiar 
Pugnani  prelude  and  allegro  arranged 
by  Kreisler,  a gavotte  by  Bach,  Chopin’s 
E fiat  nocturne  and  a waltz  and 
mazurka  by  Wieniawski  stood  between 
them.  Music  lovers  will  note  that  there 
..  __  was  nothing  to  probe  deeply  the  musleel 

operatic  Fausts,  not  even  the  great  (nature  of  the  girl.  There  were  oppor- 
Jean  himself,  has  ever  given  the  pic-  ’unities,  however,  for  some  brilliant 
ture  of  despair  and  corroding  remorse  lskatinS'  upon  th.n  ice. 

Muratore  m u»  ta*  .or.  j h£*£ 

His  realization  of  his  own  sin  and  played  all  the  florid  passages  with  gusto 
his  useless  grief  and  regret  are  mar-  and  v/lth  much  technical  skill,  albeit 

vellously  portrayed  in  his  voice,  when  i u .IV ‘ f nK Tki ‘n7CUra^)eK  :ntonatlon- 
, ( 1 Tint  in  music  dBrnandintr  rhvthmk  ni-p. 

hr  speaks  of  Marguerite's  killing  of  her  (.cision,  as  tj>  the  Bach  gavotte,  or  breadth 
little  child,  and  jn  liis  broken  ex-  | 

... 


o 


and  depth  of  style,  as  in  the  Pugnanl 
prelude  the  limitations  of  the  young 
woman  were  clearly  exposed. 

This  player  has  fervor,  aggressive- 
ness and  courage,  backed  by  a free  bow 
arm  and  finger  work  well  trained.  She 
has  yet  to  acquire  suavity,  elegance  and 
repose.  She  has  very  much  to  learn 
about  the  value  of  balance  of  phrase  ana 
accent,  much  to  discover  about  the  ap- 
plication of  tone  to  expression.  That 
she  may  learn  all  la  Rkely.  No  ^ 
predict  what  her  future  will  be.  Finish  , 
of  art  is  not  yet  hers  it  sliou  d not  be 
exported  yet  Gifts  of  exceptional  im- 
portance she  surely  has.  But  facile  1 
success  and  ecstatic  praise  have  spo.led 
many  young  performers  It  is  to  be 
hooed  that  Miss  Morin!  s head  is , 
screwed  very  firmly  on  her  shoulders. 
She  will  need  to  have  it  so. 


_ - f>£f'  7,i  * gk.  to  give  her 

side.  To-day  she  is  ™hBshe  will 

juvenile  adorers  a tea  at  nl  much  ', 
imbibe  more  youth,  an<i  mer 

ta^a^a,-s  associates  in  the 

i7^r^MMrOnKo0i°ler  as 'the  elder: 
Des  Grienx  and  Mr.  Chalmers  as 

asr 

saviour  of  Pisa  and  Mr.  Muratore 
prinsevalle  the  warrior  whose  corn  age 
foUAfi  him  at  the  critical  moment.  T 
theatre^1  was  crowded  and  there  was  much 
enthusiasm. 


Piano  and  Organ  Recital. 

Mme.  Sara  Sokolsky-lMed  ^ve  her 

annual  recital  of  piano 

laet  ni-ht  in  Aeolian  Hall  before  a large 

lulience  A^ng  her  selections  torrf- 


ARMENIAN  SOPRANO  HEARD 


audience,  aihoiis  cu-\c.x 

ano  was  a posthumous  piece  by  Grieg 
called  “Procession  of  Gnonies,^ 


yings  al  Near  En«»  Concert  at 
Cooper  Colon  HnM. 

Marie  Bashian.  the  young  Armenian 
] soprano,  was  well  received  last  evening 
i at  the  concert  of  music  of  the  Near 
' Hast  at  Cooper  I'nioo  Hal)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Music  league  of  the 

leeevlft'.  1 m il;  llt/1  II  DT  U 1 11  C*  1 ft  C* 


called  “Procession  m.  R,  , 

new  piece  dedicated  to  herself  Toy _jucn 
ard  Hammond,  entitled  te_..sl 

Her  organ  selections  included  Hiszte 
fantasy  and  fugue  on  the  chorale,  Ad 
N os,  Ad  Salutarem  Lndam. 


I auspices  of  the  Music  League  ot  the 
I People's  Institute.  Her  singing  of  the 
! folk  songs  of  Armenia,  especially  of 
■ Comitas  Vartabet’s  love  song,  “At  the 
Village  Fountain."  was  well  done.  Mile. 


Village  Fountain,  was  well  done.  Mile. 
I Bashian.  who  is  a graduate  of  the  L'ui- 
j versity  of  Constantinople,  wore  the  garb 
* of  be-  Armenian  country  women,  sang 

I I..  tUnf  londiurh  n n/I  nrofacod  t»!l  f*h 


icr  Armoman  conoirv  women,  sudk 
only  in  that  language  and  prefaced  each 
of  her  numbers  with  an  explanation  de- 
livered in  English  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  folk  songs. 

Constantin  Nieolay.  the  Greek  bare 
tone,  and  Alexander  Maloof  the  Syrian 
pianist,  both  contributed  to  the  program. 


Miss  Clug,  Pianist,  Plays.  j 

l^waT ^ Tn^hTaamo  place  early 

that  time  might  bo  Her; 

Her  programme  was  ambiti— 
meet  venturesome  attemp  theme 

Brahms  variation  and  f e on  * - 

o"del.  InthiB^eUm^ons^m 

£5*  t clearly  and: 


"Ttrhigs  IrT^tfie  modern- profusion  even 

tP* s wVvo^  «rJ ' 

performances  is  always  f°h\ctb'r}f 
problem.  It  may  talrly..  bt'  j.i  ;ntcr. 
k and  Go  as 

si^e  ^ratheretim^^^c?o^eam^8peda?tic  j 

SMI  ^.1fndteSS^hoC«ye  h’eSJj 

ssstc 

v*p11o=i  together;  sometimes  he  snaxeu  it 

»T  ® 

the  passages  where  he  played  the  piamo, 

tliough  tho  continuo  is  parked  tasxo  . 
solo’’— a direct  command  not  to  play 

IsiffS 

berg  pre"lntea  it  as  who  should  say. 
with  Browning: 


The  pair  in  court  eoJUUlflWT  and  pres- 
ently in  something  approaching  a ^ noc- 
turne of  nymph  and  faiind  by  a bathing 
pool  carried  the  new  production 
through  to  a conclusion  charmingly, 
Ch  Mr.  Foklne’s  limp  » jecame  2.  hop. 
*-kiD  and  jump,  and  finallj,  in  in, 
PurtutF”  episode,  a saturnine  hop  on 

lour 'do1  fo?cc  possible1  only9  to  a great 

' ' To  'XVrior lea n ^ucHe txce^ Q u i ck^ c- j 


rican  auaientv,  — * * „_i 


the  house  laughed  while  a little  pS^° 

« arkf  »*£  1 

pantomimic  cries  for  help  as  he  stole 
her  clothes  away.  . „v„r  ••  The 

Mme  Fokina  repeated  twice  over  tne 

stwnn  " said  to  have  been  first  aancea 
bx  her  when  Mr.  Fokine  devised  it  in 
Petrograd  before ,Pavlowa  earned  it  to 

the  judgment  of  Para. , H Mr  #0- 

piece,  Morris  Gest  decided  that  Mr.  ho 
{cine  should  not  conUnue,  at  srtakow* 
of  serious  results,  and  tMiarlewStraJcoscm 
announced  from  the  stage  that  1 m ... 
Fokina  would  finish  alone  the  Uanse 
Zigane  ” of  Nacliz  and  a solo  instead  of 
duet  dance  from  “ Prince  Igor. 


, 0t  the  varia- 

cautiously,  but  not  a fe  on  per 

lions  proved  to  be  severe  tasw 
technical  resources. 


jn  the  evening  at  the  same  hall  V.  tllem 
Mengelberg  and  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  second  tn  ttwir  series 
of  popular  Sunday  evening  programmes, 
the  selections  being  Tschaikovsky  s Sym- 
phony “Pathetique”  and  the  Prf  u?,e  a" 
finale  from  "Tristan  and  and 

overture  to  “Tannhaeuser  of  w 4gner. 


Madame  Boko  sky-1*  reid  has  been 
heard  in  New  \orlc  on  previous  or* 
fusions,  having  made  her  debut  here  in 
1 '. >t )G . Her  concert  work,  both  in  this 

country  and  in  Europe,  stands  as  record 
of  her  ability  to  handle  the  organ  and 
piano  in  masterly  style.  She  particularly 
considers  herself  a pupil  of  Josefty  with 
whom  she  studied  and  whose  method  is 
obvious  in  her  playing. 


lux  Browning.  . 

And  hero's  your  music  all  alive  once 
more—  , . , , 

" As  once  it  was  alive. 

It  was  a delight  to  hear ^L’Lnilts 
o!  arUcula-  j 

^nW!nh  nsG ru“6lndep«syagen w|rkj 

^mVwotadenzas  that  he  played  were, 
! intrfeato  and  Ingenious,  hm  j.hey  were 

lag^ln  th^first  onef^ombining  two  of 


REPEAT  ‘BARBER  OF  SEVILLE’ 


Opera 


th« 


Chicago  Tenor  Heard  Here.  , — 

Arthur  Kraft,  a young  tenor  from  , ANNA  HODGES  MU  SIN, 
Chicago,  gave, his  ;iflL9fiKt°rdav  afternoon  CONCERT  SINGER,  DIES 


Chicago,  gave.  nis  * ------- 

in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  af^rnoon 
before  a large1  audience.  In  old  Englist 
and  Italian  airs  and  ' 1 ■ songs,  » - 
eluding  Brahms's  "Nightingale  an 
Strauss’s  “Serenaae,  ’ Mr.  Kr*1^  E“ 
much  artistic  pleasure  by  his  fine  taste 
and  vocal  style.  His  voice,  of  light, 
lyric  quality,  is  beautiful  in  the  upper 

. . T L _ T'TM’bf  OP  fit  t . — \ \ 


Made  TtOo  World  Tours 
Early  in  Her  Career. 


j ana  vocal  auio.  v:  Virs.  -tliiiiu.  nuugrs  -.auo.h, 

lyric  quality,  is  *"  \ 'known  on  the  American  and  Eurspean 

i registers.  Not  an  lnterpieter  ot»0SSl-  , he.. 

! field,  in  tWe,  .selection  of  J^st  ,of  hla  ; concert  stages  died  yestedax  in  he. 

1 numbers  he  wi.sSl^Jjiptr'Jflthin  the  lim- 
lis  nf  his  vnpfil  nV.wprfi  Tn  n TPr^nrh 


rs.  Anna  Hodg-es  Musin,  at  one 


time 


jiutm/civi  iuv  " *oct,¥/.pi  _ 

Us  of  his  vocal  powers.  In  a French 
, group  was  ■ Massenet’s  "Le  Reve”  from 
: “Manon,”  and  in  the  final  group  the 
| songs  “To  a Violet”  and  “Song  of  the 
Open,”  of  Frank  La  Forge,  who  further 
j assisted  by  furnishing  the  singer  with 
| excellent  piano  accompaniments. 


w yma'n  Lea  Recital. 

Miss  Lorain e Wyman,  ballad  singer, 

I and  Miss  Gladys  Lea,  mezzosoprano, 
I save  a joint  recital  of  song3  and  duets 
: last  night  at  fye  Little  Theatre.  Miss 
j Wyman’s  solo  numbers  in  the  list  com- 


L Ll-lUC  1 ULdU  L.  UllpC 

i Wyman's  solo  numbers  in  the  list  com- 
; prised  Canadian,  English  ^jid  Irish  bal- 
lads and  folksongs,  and  Miss  Lea’s 
French,  English  and  Russian  songs.  A 
j group  of  duets,  ’ beginning  with  the  old 
English  "'Sumer  Is  leumen  In,”  closed 
' the  programme.  Miss  Ruth  Emerson 
was  at  the  piano. 


I concert  stag'es,  died  yesterday  in  her 
home  at  51  West  Seventy-sixth  street,  | 
following  an  illness  due  to  pneumonia- 
Sii - par  the  wife  of  Ovlde  Musin,  violin 
virtuoso,  and  was  known  professionally 
as  Anna  (Louise  Tanner. 

ills.  Musin  was  born  in  Oshkosh,  Whs., 
in  isr,6.  .She  studied  abroad  and  made 
her  first  public  appearance  in  the  early 
’Tus.  gaining  immediate  attention  bt>- 
eausr  of  the  remarkable  strength  and 
Clear nfs«  of  her  voice.  During  her  career 


rtir  piace.t  out  strangers 
tT  Beethoven.'"  The  accompaniment  of 

music  in  a larg  , [ the  performance,  ! 
vitality  and  fire  in  tn^  ^elodic  lines, 

a pregnant  feeling  tne^  rlg.htness  0f 

an  unremitting:  beauty  deep 

»V.p,Sm 

as  well  it  might  he. 


Is  Again  Presented  at 
Ilanhaltan. 

I With  Florence  Macbeth  as  Rosina,  r»- 
1 spondina  to  the  romantic  high  tones  of 
Tito  Sebipa  and  Titta  Ruffo  impersonat- 
! inf  Figaro.  “The  Barber  of  Seville’’  was 
I repeated  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
i last  evening  by  members  of  the  Chicago 
i Opera  Company.  . 

Miss  Macbeth  wa<  dainty  and  de- 
lightful  in  the  leading  feminine  role,  sung 
on  the  occasion  of  the  oper.rs 
presentation  by  Mme.  Galli-Curci  an 
Ruffo  was  at  home  with  an  old  part  a_ 
well  as  with  the  audience  which  uild.y 
applauded  him.  Others  in  the  east  \ver» 
Vittorio  Trevisan.  Virgilm  Cazzari  Fhil- 
ine  Falco.  Riecardo  Alfieri.  Lodovico 
Oliviero  and  Sallustio  Civai.  Mannuzzij 
conducted  the  familiar  score. 


THREE  WOMEN  IN  RECITALS. 


clear: -u-ss  oc  ner  voice,  uunng  ner 
1 she  made  two  toura  of  the  world,  singing 
! in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe.  Her 

. ..  ..  ..  Ir,  +V.a  T 


Her 

1 important  engagements  in  the  United 
I States  were  with  the  Harvard  Musical 
: Association  of  Boston  and  the  New  York 
1 Symphony  Orchestra.  She  was  married 
1 in  1S90. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in 
1 Musin  home  to-morrow  afternoon. 


he 


Miss  Frieda  Hempel  and  Ales*aadf° 
Bonci,  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  George 
Antonio  Bilotti,  an  Italian  pianist  who 
mad*  bis  d4but  at  the  Times  Square 
Theater,  were  the  other  recital  givers 
of  the  evening.  At  the  usual  Sunday 
evening  “opera  concert  at  the  Jletr0 
nolitan  Opera  House  Guido  Agosti, 
[pianist,  was  the  guest  artist.  Miss  Son, 
Mr  Crimi.  and  Mr.  Warnke  were  the 
I other  soloists. 


By  Richard  Aldrich. 


hnc  K.  I 


/9 


? 


At  tlie  Metropolitan  Opera  House  la-st' 
night  "Manon"  was  repeated  with  Miss 
Farrar  In  the  title  role.  By  a happy  coin- 
clndence  it  was  the  prima  donna's  birth- 
day, and  all  the  throbbing  Gerry  flappers 
were  present  .armed  with  expensive 
bouquets  and  inexpensive  but  inexhaust- 
ible kisses.  The  former  they  threw  at  the 
diva  when  she  was  before  the  curtain  ; 
the  latter  they  Imprinted  upon  her  be-  j 
hind  the  curtain  in  her  dressing  room  1 
after  the  performance. 

The  stage  hands  had  decorated  the 
dressing  room  with  electric  lights  and  1 
flowers,  and  every  one  behind  the  cur- 
tain  went  to  congratulate  the  bewitch- 
ing American  soprano  on  the  fact  that 
she  continued  to  have  birthdays  with- 
out apparently  increasing  the  number  o£ 
her  years.  When  the  Gerry  flappers 
asked  her  how  she  did  it  she  hinted  that 
it  was  by  keeping  youth  al wavs  at  her 


The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Mengelbergs  program  for  th< 
National  Symphony*  Orchestra  yesterday 
afternoon  contained  only  three  numhcis. 
but  it  was  a long  concert  and  a very 
interesting  one.  They  were  Bach's  or- 
chestral suite  in  B minor,  all  seven,  or 
perhaps  they  might  be  called  e’ShM 
movements;  Beethoven's  piano  concertq 
in  G,  played  by  Leopold  Godowsky,  an 
Brahms’s  first  symphony.  The  orchestr, 
again  showed  the  great  strides  it  ha. 
made  under  Mr.  Mengelbergs  rehears  | 
1 Inc  toward  excellence  in  pcrfoiinancc- 
There  were  many  remarks ble 
cies  in  its  playing,  some  of  which  are  aU 
too  seldom  heard  m orchestral  perform 
-nces  in  New  York  at  present.  But  a 

,,  _ 1 VtnniltV  O 


■Harriet  Schoider,  Herma  Menth,  Pi- 
anists; Alix  Maruchess,  Violinist. 

Three  young  women  artists  already  j 

well  known  gave  musican-ecita^  y esfnd  j 

day.  two  pianists  at  ^'‘^  Theatre.  ( 

Aeolian  audience  wiLi  hei  yinann.3 

thoven.  Heim  » aamc  stage  in 
, the  afternoon  y ^Godow- 

Llszt’s  B mlnor„ tS°?  a—  Tainb^urin  ” 

sky’s  arrangement  of  a oussorggky, 

by  Rameau,  and  pieces  by 
■ Leschetizky  and  AVolff . in  a 

I John  Ireland  a i ^ffrst  tlmo  ' ’ here, 
minor,  said  to  be  a.  matinee  by 

SiT&SwSStejh.  w„ 


y/\xC^U-  5 ‘ ‘j  ^ * 

Rossini's  “11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  was  j 
the  source  of  enjoyment  for  a large 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
House  last  evening.  The  cast  con-; 
tained  as  principals  Miss  Cora  Chase  as 
Bosino, 

"taSf'SSSS.  « I 

more  Uian  a hundred  years  of  age.  pr 

&t^S  p&^igs-sti : 

Mr  Hackett  as  the  sighing  swain  ^>d  J 
Mr.  Didur  as  the  gossiping  music  ma. 

1 te  Miss  Chase’s  contributions  to  theS 
pleasure  of  the  audience  were  chiefly 
vocal,  since  she  sang  the  music 
ably  if  with  no  great  dlstin^.t'°"’,  pos.  I, 
acting  was  generally  com  en  1 .’ ce  I 

siblv  to  show  prophetically  th®  , 

Of  Rossini  upon  later  composets  she 
sang  in  the  lesson  scqne  U» _ waltz  song 
from  Gounod’s  “Romeo  et  Juliette.  ___[ 


Mnte.  Samaroff’s  Recital.  j 

Mme  Olga  Samaroff  gave  the .fifth  of 
me  series  of  eight  recitals  at  which  she  I 
it  plaving  the  thirty-two  piarm  sonatas 
Z:  ?Beethoven  yesterday  afternoon  in 
pf  Beetno  ^ small  audience. 


Then  He  Pluckily,  With  Mme-Fo-, 
kina,  Gives  a New  Ballet  by  Mozart,  ; 

« The  Dream  of  the  Marquise.-’' 


ances  in  New  York  at  presem.  . 
full  and  manyr-sided  beauty*  of.  tone  1- 
not  yet  to  bo  counted  among  -them. 


ot  vet  to  bo  counted  among  -tm-m. 

Mr.  Mengclberg  took  Pa,?A 
performance  of  Bach  s suite  character 
istlc  of  tho  music  and  corresponding  1 
nearly  as  might  be  possible  • « * 

directions  of  the  score  and  the  custom-  ] 

of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a halt  and 

with  an  orchestra,  of  twentieth  century 
dimensions.  He  used  one  of  those  modi 
fied  pianos  that  are  supposed  to  imitate  , 
the  characteristic  tone  quality  of  the 
liai-pischord,  and  do  so  to  „a  certain 
degree— this  for  the  ’ conLnuo  part ^ that 

was  an  Indispensable  member  fit  every 

orchestral  score  of  Bach  s time  Me  j 
employed  eight  flutes  instead  of  the 
usual  four  of  the  modern  orchestra,  en 
deavoring  thus  to  restore  as  far  ®s  PGs 
sible  the  proportion  between ^ the  flu  . 
tone  and  the  string  tone  existing  in  , 
orchestra  : though  of  oonraa  with  I 


M,cM.  tmm 

6ian  dancei  ant  crcd  piuCkily  finished 

bacchanals,  began  and  plucUly  ^ 

an  evening’s  night 

Metropolitan  Ope  pvnlained  to  an 

iinaf  'rwsss^f1 

audience  that  1111“  selze  a tennis 

those  slight  mishap  cVen 

player  in  a championshm^mo.  the| 

a tenor  singer  in  an  P nd  first 

case  when  Canao . f ” last 
wrenched  his  side  u eVening  as  Mr. 
Docember.  occurred  stagc  for  his 

Fokine  bounded  up°^  to  limp 

,-econd  solo  dance.  the 

off,  while  an  orchfi^tra ytng  under  Dr. 
philharmonic  went  and  then 

Anselm  Goetzl  s wa3  rung  down, 

stopped  as  the  cettal  inute  wait  white. 
There  was  ^ twenty  becomc  painfull! 
Mr.  Fokine,  "W110  - - twist  of 


opus  31.  No.  3.  t»  “.’““V.K.,;?:  3 

2 525  ™, 

again  note^orth,  (on  *■»  »“ 

si^^sssr- ««  * 

this  series.  / 


Galli-Curci  at  Manhattan.  j? 

Mme  Galli-Curci  made  her  only  ap 
pearance  duri’ng  the  final  week  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  last  mgi  • 
the  Manhattan  as  Violetta  m ei 
“to  Traviata”  Singing  a part  so  v-el! 

to  her  beautiful  voice,  she 

earned  much  appiauso  as  dl tUe  A l- 

Sohipa,  ;v:.~  and 

St'  pSon.  »o“w.  .0  — --f 
sior  were  turned  awaju 

C 
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Juan  Reyes,  a Chilean  pianist,  who 
was  first  heard  here  not  long  ago,  6 
his  second  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
I " Aeolian  Hall.  His  most  ambitious  h, 

• muscic-^Y' recovered  iw|,'>?“  -.  ,h„  undertaking  was  the  1‘  minor  -i 

the  right,  'ng.  tc  novelty  1 of  tho  . . But  there  were  less  searching, 

'gSP  S.  U,.V.  «.,onu,».o.  .(  F 

WHSi* 


V had  become 

,Ir.  Fokine.  ^bo  had  gudden  twist  of 

« rniiKcle-bound  hlnisclt  suff* 

the  right  leg.  «povered  him- d 0,  th? 

cLntly  to  go  on  witb^thc  n Reins 

evening.  Mozart  s Fokina  ^ere  dan, 
which  he  and  Mn^  o<;  the  Marquise. 

ring  as  I be  . 


| the  spinning  “So!! 

H Dutchman"  and  Ills 
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Miss  Easton  El6a  and  Harrold  Ini 
ornate  decoratloni  , ....  ...  „ ! 

|of  themes  from  Bellini's  "Norma."  Title  Role  at  Metropolitan. 

The  pianist's  performance  erf  the  Wagnier’s*  “ T^ohengrm.”  which  has  I 
[Brahms  sonata  showed  serious  artistic  provfi^  pcrh;,p'<  the  most  distinguished  ! 
Idesires  and  no  Inconsiderable  progress  Anlor>  tVlP  Metropolitan's  revivals  In 
[toward  their  accomplishment.  Tiyc|  and  PPrUlin),  most  popular,  as 

[elements  in  the  Chilean’s  playing  ffifll-  ore 

Itated  against  his  achievement  of  his  " is  *"«*♦  repenl,  oi  «w  three  so] pre 
[alms.  Ono  was  a rigidity  of  outline  I senfod  here,  was  .sung  for  the  third  time 
land  the  other  a monotony  In  tone  I last  evening  to  a great  audience  on  | 
| quality.  His  range  of  dynamics  was  j Broadway.  To  Miss  Easton,  an  Rlsd 
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from  a moderate  piano  to  an  immoder- 
ate forto,  and  almost  all  the  way  the 
tone  was  massive  and  without  any 
tendency  to  softness  or  tenderness. 

The  Brahms  sonata  Is  a big  conception 
and  it  opens  bistas  of  profound  feeling, 
which  are  to  bo  successfully  explored 
only  by  a player  with  keenly  sensitive 
feeling  and  a mastery  of  the  tonal  re- 
sources of  the  modern  piano.  Mr.  Keyes 
disclosed  genuine  affection  for  the  music 
under  his  fingers,  but  his  style  lacked 
some  of  the  essential  requisites  for  a 
satisfactory  reading.  Perhaps  the  want 
of  subtle  discrimination  in  the  treat- 
ment of  accents  placed  another  obstacle 
In  tli  artist's  path. 

In  some  of  the  lighter  numbers  this 
latter  defect  continued  to  be  noticeable, 
■but  swift  finger  work  and  sonorous 
tono  Sxolced  plentiful  applause.  It  is 
easier  to  triumph  in  the  compositions  of 
Liszt  than. in  those  of  Brahms,  and  this 
doe3  not  prove,  as  some  distinguished 
commentators  would  have  us  believe, 
that  the  Hungarian  virtuoso  was  the 
better  composer  of  the  two. 


challenging  the  high  traditions  of  this 
stag-©,  th©  house  paid-  that  rap'  n.Uon- 
tion  which  her  sympathetic  delineation 
of  the  character,  less  than  her  crys- 
tal-clear enunciation  of  the  text,  entitled 
her. 

Orville  Harrow  at  short  notice  sang 
T./ohengrrin.  nnci  lie,  too,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  admirable  diction,  rfs  tlio  Ameri- 
can tenor  had  before  Ahown  in  both 
"Parsifal"  and  "Tristan."  Mme. 
Clatisson,  a.  competent  artist,  apoea.red 
In  place  of  another  absentee  as  Ortr.i  i, 
while  Mr.  Whltohlll  was  the  Telramund. 
Mr.  Gustafson  the  King.  Mr.  Leonhard 
the  lleraid.  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducted. 


rhe ’ player  was  at  her  best  In  the  more 
modern  nunibers.  An  Interesting  musi- 
cal personality,  she  showed  poetic  in- 
stincts and  much  feeling,  even  though 
she  WP.3  unable  always  to  rnako  her 
dramatic  points.  Her  technical  clarity 
failed  her  in  parts  of  Chopin's  music, 
and  want  of  fine  shading  tended  toward 
monotony  in  her  general  style.  She 
played  always  with  certain  fervor  and 
original  grace  and  she  easily  .won  her 
audience. 


Mil 


Two  Operas  at  Metropolitan. 

Two  performances  were  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday.  In 
the  afternoon  there  was  a special  mati- 
nee of  "Madama  Butterfly ,”  with  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar  as  the  unhappy  Japa- 
nese bride.  Mr.  Crimi  was  the  perfidi- 
ous Pinkerton  and  Mr.  Scotti  as  Sharp- 
less.  The  performance  was  smooth  and 
| gave  pleasure  to  a large  audience. 

In  the  evening  the  opera  was  "Lolien- 
1 grin."  in  which  there  were  three  changes 
.!  of  cast  among  the  principals.  Orville 
1 Harrold  sang  Lohengrin,  Mr.  Gustafson 
P tlio  King  and  Mme.  Julia  Claussen,  who 
[j  appeared  for  the  first  time  this  season 
; with  the  company,  was  the  Ortrud.  Mr. 

Harrold  was  a very  acceptable  repre- 
f sentative  of  the  Knight  of  the  Grail, 
looked  well,  sang  his  music  conimend- 
ably  and  made  the  text  generally  intel- 
ligible. Mme.  Claussen’s  Ortrud  was 
also  praiseworthy  in  some  respects, 
though  not  of  the  highest  distinction. 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  were  the 
same  as  before.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Schmuller’s  Concert. 

Alexander  Schmuller,  a Russian 
violinist,  who  first  played  hero  this 
season  as  soloist  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  appeared  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety's concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night,  playing  Mendelssohn’s  concerto. 
His  performance  of  the  time  worn  score 
was  refreshing  and  brilliant.  He  seemed 
to  develop  fairly  the  lyric  character  of 
the  music  and  his  fine  technique  enabled 
him  to  throw  off  its  various  difficulties 
with  aplomb  and  eaa*. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Bach’s 
D major  suite  and  three  numbers  by 
Richard  Strauss,  the  ‘‘Don  Juan”  tone' 
poem,  the  “Serenade’’  for  wrind  instru- 1 
ments,  opus  7,  and  the  “Love  Scene”  f 
excerpt  from  the  one  act  opera,  j 
“Feuersnot”  (The  Fire  Famine).  As  Mr.  , 
Mengelberg  had  brought  forward  a Bach 
suite  (the  one  in  B minor)  at  his  con-  j 
cert  last  Tuesday,  so  apparently  Mr.  \ 
Stransky,  not  to  be  outdone,  followed  * 
suit  last  night  by  playing  the  master’s  ‘ 
delightful  one  made  up  of  four  dances, 
all  in  the  same  key,  and  including  the 
well  beloved  “Air  for  G String.’’  The  i 
orchestra  played  the  suite  admirably.  I 


Miss  Baird’s  Recital. 


Miss  Martha  Baird,  a Boston  pianist,  ■ 
who  played  here  once  last  season,  gave  { 
a recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  | 
Included  in  her  attractive  list  were  a j 
sonata  by  Beethoven,  Franck's  prelude, 
choral  and  fugue,  a novelette  “in  the 
style  of  Schumann,”  by  Morton  Mason, 
two  “sketches’’  by  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill  and  Satie’s  "Gnossienne.”  As 
when  she  was  beard  here  last  year,  her 
performance  contained  no  little  lntelll- 
I gence  and  taste.  Her  tone  was  good 
land  her  general  teeme,  save  some  false 
[notes,  commendable.  Her  style  and  j 
j color  are  better  adapted  to  lighter  mu-  j 
5 3lc  than  that  of  Beethoven. 

Miss  Martha  Baird’s  Recital. 

Miss  Martha  Bail’d  gave  her  second  re- 
cital last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall  before 
* good-sized  audience.  The  placed  with 
technical  fluency,  but  with  not  mueb 
more  than  a .superficial  conception  th» 
two  most  significant  pieces  on  her' pro- 
gram, Beethoven's  ” M'aldstein  " sonata 
1 which  Miss  Baird  called  • TT  Aurora.” 
a name  not  *<no<vri  to  the  composer)  and’ 
Ctsar  Franck's  ” Prelude.  Chorale  an  i 
■Furue.'  She  followed  these  with  some 
unfamiliar  pieces:  a " Noyelett  in  the 
JM-Vle  of  Schumann.’  by  Morton  F Ma- 
JpJJ,"  Gnossienne,"  tv  F.rik  Satie."  and 

Two  Skatches.”  by  Edward  Burlin- 
game Hill  after  free  verses  bv  Stephen 
X.  Crane. 


Juan  Reyes,  Pianist,  Plays  Again. 

.Tuan  Reyes,  » Chilean  pianist  whose 
recent  first  appearance  in  New  York,  j 
in  spite  of  illness,  won  for  him  serious  | 
consideration  as  an  artist,  gave  a seoond  t 
program  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday, 
when  he  surprised  a matinee  audience 
Into  frank  enjoyment  of  a.  sonata  of 
Brahms.  The  work  was  the  composer’s 
opus  5 In  F minor,  its  flyje  movements  i 
most  notably  characterized  in  that  of 
the  andante  bearing  a poet's  motto  of 
pale  moonlight,”  and  " hearts  in 
cc.stisy. '*  1 

This' was  Brahms. in  a mood  that  mat-  : 
ice  audiences  are  scarcely  prone  to 
remember,  and  the  surprise  was  re- 
flected in  the  player’s  well-earned  ap- 
plans©,  Hp  gB..v©  an  interesting 
“ Flammes  tie  Mx*r  ” by  Ssu©r,  among 
lesser  pieces  with  Chopin’s  HSrca.- 
rolle.”  Sgrambatl’s  version  of  a .Beeth- 
oven minuet  and  two  of  Blszt’a  para- 
phrases on  "Wagner's  spinning  chorus 
from  **  Flying:  Dutchman  ’’  and  on  Bel- 
Uni’s  airs  front  ” Norma^' 

K ip  I 1 

A noveltSr— American  composer 
Invited  the  serious  consideration  of 
music  lovers  at  the  fourteenth  Friday 
matinee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
yesterday  in  Carnegie  Kail.  This  was 
the  prelude  to  Reginald  Sweet’s  one  act 
opera,  "Riders  to  the  Sea.”  The  com- 
poser lives  in  this  city,  and  his  lyric 
drama  was  completed  in  1911.  The  work 
is  a musical  setting  of  J.  M.  Synge  s 
play.  The  tragedy  may  be  recalled  by 
those  who  were  Interested  in  the  visit 
of  the  Irish  Players. 

It  is  exceedingly  dark  and  dismal  and 
depressing,  and  one  would  not  expect  1 
that  the  opera  should  differ  from  it  In 
character.  The  prelude  heard  yester- 
day aims  at  a brief  delineation  of  the 
struggle  of  the  sriclcen  heroine  against 
the  merciless  ocean.  As  a mood  pic- 
ture the  composition  has  unquestionable 
value.  It  is  poignant,  searching  and 
crowded  with  shadows.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a stronger  and 
more  independent  work  if  its  creator 
had  never  heard  “Tristan  ur.d  Isolde.” 
But  there  are  some  suggestive  memories 
of  that  unapproachable  score  and  these 
overbalance  some  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  own 
I (conceptions. 

,i  The  other  compositions  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  Tsehaikowslty’s  pervasive 
fifth  symphony,  Dukas’s  orchestral 
scherzo,  “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice” 
and  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  "Caprice  Espag- 
nol.”  It  was  a good  programme,  but  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Stransky  spread  upon  it 
a mantle  of  peace.  Even  the  tempes- 
tuous pages  of  the  symphony  regulated 
themselves  to  the  nerves  of  the  amiable 
company  of  subscribers,  who  seem  to  find 
in  these  matinees  resting  places  from 
the  toil  and  struggle  of  daily  life.  Calm 
and  meditation  follow  these  afternoon 
audiences,  and  the  entertainments  ought 
to  have  wide  fame  in  the  field  of  nerve 
tonics. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  Dukas 
music  the  sorcerer  went  out  and  left  his 
apprentice  in  charge  of  the  business, 
whereupon  he  undertakes  to  operate  the 
charms,  but  having  set  them  going  does 
not  know  how  to  make  them  cease.  The 
sorcerer  returns  in  time  to  prevent  dis- 
aster. The  reading  which  the  triumph- 
ant conductor  of  the  immortal  Philhar- 
monic gave  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
apprentice  when  starting  the  water  in 
the  bath  tub,  which  should  have  flooded 
the  house,  must  have  left  the  stopper 
out  of  the  exhaust  pipe.  At  any  rate 
the  master  had  no  difficulty  in  checking 
either  the  flow  of  liquid  or  the  auditor’3 
spirits. 


“Otello”  at  Manhattan. 

That  many  were  sorry  they  had  wait- 
ed till  the  last  moment  to  attend  some 
of  the  performances  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  was  proved  last  eve- 
ning when  long  after  the  ^urtain  had 
risen  and  the  house  was  pabked  a line 
extended  from  the  box  offite  well  into 
Eighth  avenue.  Many  of  those  on  the 
line  failed  to  gain  admission. 

The  opera  was  Verdi’s  great  work, 
“Othello,”  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  less  popular  than  some  of  his  other 
creations.  The  principals  in  last  eve- 
nenig’s  case  were  Miss  Rosa  Raisa  as 
Desdemona,  Charles  Marshall  as  Othello 
and  G.  M.  Rimini  as  logo.  Mr.  Cimini 
conducted.  The  characteristics  of  the 
performance  were  nearly  the  same  as 
before  and  the  audience  was  aroused  to 
enthusiasm. 


Miss  Muzio  Replaces  Bori. 

“L’Amore  dei  Tre  Re”  was  repeated 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  Miss  Claudia  Muzio  replaced 
Miss  Bori  as  Flora.  Occasion  has  been 
made  here  before  this  to  comment  on 
the  different  views  of  MontemeSzi’s 
heroine  offered  by  several  singers.  Miss 
Muzio’s  interpretation  differs  from  oth- 
ers in  its  stalwart  proportions.  Pier 
Flora  is  a tragic  queen  of  massive  meth- 
ods and  aggressive  force.  She  is  no 
victim  of  fate,  but  a reckless  woman 
bent  on  self-destruction.  She  slnga  th® 
music  as  aggressively  as  she  acts,  often 
stridently,  sometimes  violently.  But  of 
course  she  has  her  admirers  and  she 
received  much  applause  last  evening. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
those  of  the  previous  performance.  Mr. 
Gigli  repeated  his  excellent  singing  of 
the  music  of  Avito  and  again  aroused 
regrets  that  he  was  not  a more  ro- 
mantic figure.  Mr.  Didur  efficiently 
stranged  Miss  Muzio  near  the  end  o’f 
(the  second  act,  and  M.  Danise  was  again 
entirely  acceptable  as  the  unfortunate 
husband  of  the  lady.  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 
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Pianist  Plays  Modern  Music. 

Miss  Katherine  Ruth  Heymann,  a 
pianist  of  this  city,  gave  a recital  yes- 
terday in  Aeolian  Hall  at  which  site 
featured  modern  music.  Two  seldom 
heard  pieces  by  Debussy,  "Delphic 
Dancers”  (after  a Greek  bas  relief)  and 
“Puerto  Del  Vino,”  were  true  to  the 
Debussian  style ; a long  group  of  etudes, 
preludes  and  the  fourth  sonata  by  Seri- 
ablne  served  to  show  the  Russian  in  two 
different  periods ; between  thee  com- 
posers came  Grovlez,  Arensky,  Balfour, 

Gardiner,  with  his  “Noel,”  and  Ravel, 
represented  by  one  or  ntore  selections, 
while  group  two  was  taken  up  with 
oovcral  etudes  and  preludes  of  Chopin. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  MoiseiwitseU  Play. 
Benno  Moiseiwitsch  and  Daisy  Ken- 
nedy, in  private  life  Mrs.  Moiseiwitsch, 
who  have  both  been  heard- here  in  their 
individual  capacities  as  pianist  and  vio- 
linist, united  their  forces  in  a joint 
sonata  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  occasion  had  features  of  un- 
usual distinction.  The  program  com- 
prised three  sonatas  for  piano  and  vio- 
lin: Brahms’s  in  D minor,  Op.  108,  a 
Pobme-^onate,”  in  one  movement,  by 
Cato  ire,  and  Frank’s  sonata. 

The  performance  of  Cato  ire's,  sonata 
was  set  down  on  the  program  as  the 
first  in  America ; ordinarily  a difficult 
declaration  to  substantiate.  Catoire  is  a 
Russian  composer  no  longer  in  the  first 
flush  of  youth,  being,  in  fact,  in  his  i 
sixtieth  year — a personal  note  that  has  I 
[its  bearing  in  the  consideration  of  com- 
[positions  played  for  the  first  time.  His  ( 
name  has  appeared  on  a few,  but  only  a I 
very  few,  New  York  programs. 

This  sonata,  in  one  movement,  is  not  | 
a product  of  any  of  the  newest  ” move- 
ments ” 1®  musical  art  and  presents  no 
difficulties  to  the  listener.  It  seemed 
on  a first  hearing  a composition  notable 
rather  for  a certain  sumptuous  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  expression  rather  than 
for  the  poetic  quality  suggested  by  its 
title,  or  for  any  profound  originality  of 
substance.  There  are  warmly  felt  and 
strangly  elaborated  ideas  In  the  work, 
and  the  form  in  which  the  composer  has 
least  it  presents  some  interesting  features. 
Russia  though  it  is,  there  is  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  Russian  national  coloring 
or  of  the  influence  of  folksong  in  It 
The  sonata  was  superbly  played.  All 
of  Mr.  Maiserwitsch’s  powers  as  a vir- 
tuoso were  needed  in  the  piano  part.  : 
Miss  Kennedy  .played  with  breadth  of 
Style  and  powerful  tone,  certainty  of  in- 
tonation, and  the  two  shared  an  evi- 
dent sympathy  with  the  composition. 

The  sonata  by  Brahms  received  from 
them  an  impassioned  and  authoritative 
'performance.  Perhaps  the  burden  of  the 
authority  resided  in  Mr.  Maiseiwitsch's 
playing  of  the  piano  part,  which  was 
exceedingly  fine;  but  it  somewhat  over- 
balanced the  weight  It  should  have  had 
In  the  ensemble. 

Miss  Heyman’s  riano  Kecital. 

Miss  Katherine  Ruth  Heyman  under- 
took yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  as  fehe  has  before,  a concert  for 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  modern 
writers  for  the  piano.  Her  program 
was  tempered  by  Chopin,  who  is  no 
longer  accounted  modern;  but  he  must 
apparently  be  forced  to  be  modern 
enough  to  suffer  descriptive  titles  to  be 
affixed  to  his  etudes  and  preludes  that 
never  occurred  to  him,  as  ’’  Etude  of  the 
^ea,”  Op.  25,  No.  12,  and  ” Rider  in  the 
Gale,”  prelude  in  B flat  minor. 

Miss  Heyman’s  Chopin  playing  was 
the  least  convincing  feature  of  her  re- 
■ thP  brilliant  pieces  might  have 
i. ; ; ' ikv  t-j ‘ 


been  a little  more  brilliant,  the  poetical 

ones  a little  more  poetical.  She  played 
some  of  the  less  familiar  of  Debussy's 
[piano  works;  "Delphic  Dancers,' ' 
” Puerto  del  Vino  ” and  the  ” Pre- 
lude,” with  a feeling  for  (heir  diverse 
moods  and  the  characteristic  tonal  col- 
oring that  belongs  to  them.  There  was 
[a  group  of  Scriabin's  preludes,  with  an 
etude  und  a ” Sonato  ”—  No.  4.  Op.  30— 
that  sounded  more  like  second-hand 
Chopin  than  even,  coming  a3  they  did 
directly  after  her  Chopin  group;  a cruel 
test  for  them.  Scriabin  in  these  piano 
pieces  and  others  of  their  kind  declared 
himself  incorrigibly  a salon  composer, 
even  the  "Sonato”  is  a salon  composl- 
tioilvlth  a little  larger.  Miss  Heyman 
played  these  agreeable  compositions 
with  much  sympathy  and  an  abundance 
of  their  characteristic  expression. 

Other  modern  works  on  her  program 
were  two  pieces  by  Graulez,  two  of 
Covensky’s  experiments  in  forgotten 
rhythms  of  Greek  poetry.  " Peons  ” and 
“ Logaoedies  ” ; Balfour  Gardner’s 
“ Noel  ” and  Ravel’s  ” Toccata.’  There 
was  much  appreciation  of  Miss  Hey- 
man’s playing  on  the  part  of  a not  very 
numerous  audience. 

Philharmonic  Gives  Work  of  Regi- 
nald Sweet,  American  Composer. 

There  was  a large  audience  at  yester- 
day's Philharmonic  matinee  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  when  the  orchestra,  under  Mr. 
Stransky,  gave  a wholly  modern  pro- 
gram, without  a soloist,  performing 
again  the  stirring  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Tchaikovsky.  In  addition  to  the  ” Span- 
ish Caprice-”  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
“ The  Scorcerer’s  Appentice  ” of  Dukas, 
the  later  works  included  one  by  an 
American  composer,  Reginald  Sweet’s 
“Riders  to  the  Sea.” 

The  mu3io,  given  from  manuscript,  is 
a prelude  to  an  opera,  completed  just 
before  the  war  and  based  on  a prose 
tragedy  of  like  name  by  J.  M.  Synge 
that  was  acted  in  this  country  by  the 
Irish  Players.  The  opera,  according  to 
W.  H.  Humiston’s  account  of  it  in  the 
Philharmonic  program  book,  was  among 
the  best  submitted  several  years  ago  for 
I the  $1,000  Hinshaw  Prize. 

Mr.  Sweet’s  overture  depicts  the  strug- 
gle with  fate  of  a terrified  Irish  mother 
whose  husband  has  ben  drowned,  and 
whose  seventh  son  is  to  meet  a similar 
| end  in  the  swift  climax  of  the  tragedy. 


I^T  < 
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By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Chicago  Opera  Company  in  " Hamlet.” 

On  the  last  day  of  its  New  York  en- 
gagement tho  Chica go  Opera  Company 
presented  Ambroise  Thomas’s  opera  of 
"Hamlet”  for  the  only  time.  All  the 
performances  of  this  deplorable  opera 
that  have  been  heard  in  New  York  in 
recent  years  have  been  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  Mr.  Tltta  Raffo  an  op- 
portunity to  shine  in  a part  that  is  con- 
sidered—perhaps  even  he  considers  it  so 
—one  of  his  best.  There  was  a great 
j interest  on  the  part  of  his  admirers  in 
j hearing  him  sing  the  part,  and  the  audi- 
I ence  yesterday  afternoon  was  evry 
large. 

J It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  there 
was  any  urgent  or  widespread  desire  to 
hear  the  opera  itself,  but  an  operatic 
manager  disposing  of  the  services  of  so 
expensive  a baritone  as  Mr.  Ruffo  has 
to  look  far  and  w’ide  to  find  " baritone's 
operas  ” enough  to  bring  him  into  suf- 
j ficlent  prominence. 

And  the  audience  yesterday  cared  lit- 
tle what  the  opera  was : it  canie  to  hear 
him.  It  rvas  bursting  with  scarcely  con- 
j tained  enthusiasm,  ready  to  break  forth 
at  all  opportunities:  and  it  found  many. 
The  opera  is  a preposterous  travesty  of 
a great  masterpiece,  full  of  much  poor 
I and  inappropriate  music.  It  belongs  15 
an  order  of  things  -that  has  pretty  well 
Passed  into  oblivion ; and  even  Mr. 
Ruffo’s  popularity  and  overpowering 
singing  in  it  can  restore  it  to  only  a 
transitory  flicker  of  renewed  life. 

Mr.  Ruffo  was  uproariously  applauded 
after  every  solo  number  Uiat  he  sang. 
After  that  bacchanalian  song  in  praise 
of  liquor  in  the  second  act.  in  which 
Messrs.  Carri  and  Barbier  have  made 
■so  great  an  improvement  on  Shakes- 
peare—Hamlet  sings  It  flourishing  a 
golden  goblet  with  real  liquor  in  it, 
when  he  ought  to  be  giving  the  players 
his  wholesome  advice— he  was  ecstatical- 
ly applauded ; and  in  response  to  cries 
of  " bis  ” the  curtain  was  raised  and 
the  song  was  repeated,  as  it  has  so 

I often  been  before.  It  is,  in  its  way, 
indeed,  a magnificent  piece  of  singing 
and  brings  into  play  the  whole  power  of 
Mr.  Ruffo’s  voice. 

| That  immense  power,  the  sensational 
| quality  of  his  high  tones,  are  electri- 
i tying  here  and  in  many  other  places  in 
the  opera.  But  Mr.  Ruffo  pays  very 
[ little  attention  to  the  finer  artistic  qua.l- 
I ities,  and  the  result  is  that  his  vocal 
style  in  this  opera,  perhaps  more  than  | 
In  many  others,  exhibits  little  variety 
of  color  and  enforces  really  little  va-  i 
Iriety  of  emotional  or  dramatic  expres-  j 
j sion.  \ 

' His  Hamlet  is  far  from  being  a great 
or  even  a fine  piece  of  operatic  acting,  j 
The  opera  is  indeed  a wretched  per- 
version of  the  play;  but  it  still  retains 
[some  dim  outlines  of  Shakespeare’s  con- 
ception. In  it.  Mr.  Ruffo  invites  some 
dangerous  comparisons  with  some  of  the 
[great  interpreters  of  one  of  the  most  ! 
universally  familiar  characters  in  Eng-  I 
lish  dramatic  literature  . It  cannot  be  ' 
said  that  he  is  successful  in  meeting  [ 
them. 


Bis  style  In  the  part  Is  tense  and  fe- 
verish, restless  and  uneasy.  He  makes 
certain  strongly  marked  and  obvious 
points,  but  of  subtlety  or  suggestiveness, 
of  repose,  of  insight,  of  consistently  and 
definitely  conceived  or  skilfully  execut- 
ed delineation  of  character,  his  imper- 
sonation has  little.  ft  is  one  •whose 
trails  and  outlines,  whose  leading  char- 
acteristics, are  essentially  melodramatic. 
That  Mr.  Ruffo  intends  to  represent 
Hamlet  as  completely  mad  he  makes  , 
quite  clear  by  numerous  theatrical  signs  | 
of  insanity  that  he  insists  on  incessant- 
ly. it  seems  quite  clear  that  this  Ham- 
let would  not  know  a hawk  from  a 
handsaw'  with  the  wind  in  any  quarter. 

Florence  Macbeth  came  much  nearer 
the  recognized  Ophdia  of  the  English 
stage  in  her  Impersonation,  which  was 
wholly  charming,  a gracious  figure  sin- 
cerely presented.  Her  singing  was  of 
great  beauty  and  aroused  very  justly 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  audience.  Her 
voice  was  of  delightful  quality,  pure 
and  delicately  colored  ; and  she  showed 
ar.  admirable  command  of  many  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  her  art. 

Miss  Macbeth  is  a singer,  for  one 
thing,  who  sings  in  tune.  There  should 
be  gratitude  for  that.  She  also  showed  i 
a fluent,  brilliant  and  accurate  colora-  ! 
turn;  and  there  are  passages,  as  in  the 
" mad  scene.”  wiiere  Ophelia  must  have 
all  these  qualities  certainly  at  her  com- 
mand. The  gratification  that  there  was 
so  ample  and  generous  recognition  of 
the  commanding  abilities  of  the  Ameri-  , 
can  singer  was  paired  wdth  a certain  I 
amount  of  wonder  that  she  has  had  so 
few  opportunities,  in  the  season  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  now  closed,  to  deserve  it 
often  er, 

Cyrana  van  Gordon  and  Virgilio  Laz- 
xari  as  the  Queen  and  King  . were  a | 
tolerably  mated  pair:  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  rose  little  above  medi-! 
oerity.  Mr.  Cimini  conducted  with 
much  vigor,  but  did  not  always  succeed 
in  keeping  the  orchestra  on  the  straight 
and  narrow'  path. 

| Young  People’s  Concerts  Close. 

I The  Young  People's  Symphony  Con-j 
certs  closed  a twenty-third  season  at) 

I Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  with 
I the  ” standing  room  only  ” sign  an  the 
door  for  the  sixth  time,  as  much  a regu- 
lar feature  now  as  the  Damroseh  or-l 
chestra  on  the  stage.  Paul  Koehanskij 
w -n  the  stsar  of  the  matinee,  playing 
-■•ioiin  solos  of  Saint-Saens  and  Tchai- 
kovsky. Mr.  Damroseh  discussed  and 
conducted  Grieg's  ” Peer  Gynt  ” and 
part  of  Massenet's  " Scenes  Pittoresquo” 

, a nd  Rimsky- Korsakoff's  "Schehera- 
zade.' 1 

ml  A 'VL  ; 

Walter  Damroseh 


Beethoven  arid  Wagner.  The  first  named! 
master  was  represented  by  the  “ Leo- ; 
nore"  No.  3,  overture,  and  the  seventh 
symphony.  Wagner's  contributions  were 
[ the  preludes  to  "Lohengrin”  and  “Die 
j Meistersinger,”  the  "Tannhaeuser”  over- 
j ture,  and  the  prelude  and  finale  of 
i "Tristan  and  Isolde.” 
i There  was  nothing  in  the  playing  of 
j the  orchestra  to  suggest  any  comment! 
radically  different  from  that  made  after' 
earlier  concerts.  The  auditorium,  as  has 
j often  been  said,  is  not  wholly  favorable 
j to  orchestral  tone,  and  it  beetow'ed  no 

special  blessings  on  the  .Scala  musicians! 
Possibly  the  effect  of  the  famous  Tos- 
canini pianissimo  was  improved.  There 
were  moments  when  it  could  not  be 
heard  at  all. 

Zimbalist-Giuek  Joint  Recital.  [ 

Efrem  Zijnbalist,  violinist,  and  his 
wife,  Mine.  Alma  Gluck,  soprano.  gave 
a joint  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Hippodrome.  It  was  Mmc.  Gluck  s 
first  appearance  here  this  season.  The 
joint  recital  of  these  two  stars  is  aiw'ays 
sure  to  make  a popular  appeal,  and 
yesterday’s  audience,  while  not  the 
largest  seen  at  their  concerts,  upheld 
the  rule. 

Each  artist  gave  groups  of  solos,  the 
principal  violin  number  being  Vieux- 
temps’s  D minor  concerto,  and  for  voice 
one  of  classic  German  airs  and  songs 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  violin  music 
suffers  in  the  vast  spaces  of  this  audi- 
torium. Mr.  Zimbalist’s  rare  art  as  a 
virtuoso  again  gave  much  pleasure. 

Mme.  Gluck  likewise  received  much  ap- 
pla.use  for  her  singing,  although  it  waf 
not  of  her  best  in  certain  numbers. 
She  was  said  to  have  had  an  attack  of 
laryngitis  in  the  last  week,  and  to  this 
no  doubt  was  in  »art  due  her  rather 
poor  vocal  condition.  Yet  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  her  voice  has  changed  some- 
what in  timbre,  the  lower  register  being 
of  a mellower  quality  than  before,  and 
the  upper  less  resonant  and  clear.  Her 
stylo  had  its  former  beauty,  her  legato, 
phrasing  and  sentiment  giving  artistic 
enjoyment.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy group  was  the  last,  when  the  two 
artists  appeared  in  several  numbeis 
j together.  Miss  Eleanor  Seheib  was  at 
the  piano. 


terenoe  of  opinion  as  c the  proprlet 
I of  arranging  or  otherwise  tampering 
with  or  tinkering  masterpieces,  es- 
pecially those  of  modern  composers. 
H who  wrote  for  modern  instruments 


Hands  Symphony  Society 
While  He  Plays 

The  Symphony  Society  and  Walter  | 
Damroseh  were  at  home  in  Aeolian  Hall  j 
yesterday  afternoon.  A large  assembly  j 
of  friends  was  present  and  an  “enjoy- 
able time  was  had  by  all."  But  without 
doubt  it  was  Walter  Damroseh  who  had 
the  time  of  his  life.  For  years  and 
years  and  still  more  years  he  had  been 
conductor  of  the  Symphony  Society,  but 
he  had  never  before  been  a soloist  with 
it.  Yesterday  he  laid  down,  not  the 
fiddle  and  the  bow,  but  the  baton  of  ajj 
instrumental  field  marshal  In  order  to 
sit  at  a piano  and  play  the  percussive 
part  in  Cesar  Franck's  quintet  for  piano 
and  strings,  which  he  had  arranged  for 
all  the  bows  of  his  orchestra. 

How  could  any  one  help  suspecting 
that  he  had  made  the  arrangement  so 
that  he  himself  could  manipulate  the 
keyboard?  Rene  Poliain,  first  viola  and 
assistant  conductor,  wielded  the  baton 
with  gusto,  while  his  boss  carefully  ob- 
served its  beat  and  took  good  care  not 
to  come  in  too  soon  or  too  late.  The 
quintet  expanded  itself  graciously.  Never 
mind  what  Cesar  Franck  might  have 
thought  of  the  new  edition.  They  do 
this  sort,  of  thing  in  France  too,  so  why 
question  it?  The  music  sounded  well, 
alt  things  considered.  The  compositions 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  treatment 
prepared  for  it  by  Mr.  Damroseh. 

Of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
will  say  that  he  is  the  best  pianist  among 
conductors,  just  as  they  persist  in  saying 
that  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  is  the  best  con- 
ductor among  pianists.  Old  jokes  are 
honored  for  their  gray  hairs.  The  truth 
is  that  except  for  some  moments  of 
rigidity  Mr.  Damroseh  performed  his 
task  well.  The  audience  was  entirely 
happy  over  it  and  an  air  of  domestic  joy 
spread  through  the  hall. 

Before  the  quintet  Mr.  Damroseh  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  in  a performance 
of  Brahms's  third  symphony,  and  after- 
j ward  in  a repetition  of  Rospliighi’s  foun- 
tains of  perennial  youth  in  Rome.  There 
seems  to  be  just  a little  danger  that 
these  beautiful  fountains  may  run  dry 
if  they  are  kept  so  continuously  at  work. 
The  Brahms  symphony  sounded  as  well 
as  It  Is  likely  to  sound  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
It  was  very  well  done,  indeed,  and  Mr. 
Damroseh  seemed  to  enjoy  conducting  it 
almost  as  much  as  he  had  playing  the 
piano. 


Other  Concerts. 

Ernest  Dohnanyi,  the  distinguished 
Hungarian  composer  and  pianist,  who 
recently  returned  to  this  country  and 
then  was  heard  in  a piano  recital  here, 
appeared  as  the  soloist  at  the  third  popu- 
lar Sunday  evening  concert  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  The  programme,  under 
Willem  Mengelberg’s  direction,  consisted 
of  Tschaikovsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet” 
fantasy,  Brahms’s  C minor  symphony.) 
which  was  played  at  two  of  the  society’s 
concerts  last  week,  and  between  these, 
two  Dohnanyi's  humorous  variations  on, 
the  nursery  song,  “All  little  children,; 
come  to  me,  and  I will  teach  you  A. 
B,  C,”  for  piano  and  orchestra,  scheduled 
as  played  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  variations  are  scored! 
with  fine  effect  and  the  work  was  brill-! 
iantly  played  and  much  liked. 


under  modern  conditions,  in  a period 
when  they  have  had  definite  ideas  of 
their  own  about  the  affects  they  wanted 
and  how  to  obtain  them-  No  doubt  Mr. 
Damroseh  has  heard  Franck's  quintet] 
when  it  seems  to  him  that  the  musical  j 
ideas  were  beating  their  wings  im-. 
patiently  and  ineffectually  against  the1 
restrictions  of  the  five  instruments,  and 
thought  how  fine  it  would  be  to  release! 
them  for  a larger  utterance. 

He  has  done  so  with  skill  and  judg-i 
ment,  not  merely  transferring  the  parts  | 
for  the  stringed  Instruments  to  the  re- i 
spective  choirs.  He  has  set  them  at 
times  for  only  the  first  players  of  these 
choirs ; or  sometimes  for  one  first 
player,  against  the  other  choirs.  The 
reinforcement  of  the  double  basses  in 
certain  passages  is  very  effective.  The 
piano  holds  its  own  against  this  in- 
creased competition  without  difficulty ; 
for  sixty  stringed  instruments  are  not 
fifteen  times  as  powerful  in  tone  as 
four.  Tire  difference  is  largely  one  of 
thickness  and  quality. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quintet 
—one  of  the  most  profoundly  felt,  stir- 
ring and  powerfully  eloquent  of  Franck s 
compositions,  one  in  which  he  attained 
to  the  most  passionate  and  vehement 
utterance — had  a sound  of  supreme  rich- 
ness and  power;  an  imposing  effect;  not 
so  much  a magnification  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  original  as  a different  effect. 
And  indeed  this  is  the  inescapable  re- 
sult of  experimenting  with  the  work  of 
a great  master,  which,  because  he  was 
a great  master,  has  the  quality  of  being 
inevitable,  as  he  produced  it. 

Mr.  Damroseh  played  the  piano  part, 
exceedingly  difficult  and  exacting  for 
any  pianist,  and  lie  achieved  a remark- 
able  success  in  the  task,  not  exactly  a 
virtuoso’s  success,  but  a musician’s  Mr. 
Poliain  conducted  the  orchestra. 

Respighi's  symphonic  poem  has  been 
several  times  played  in  New  York  this 
season,  and  bears  repetition  well.  It  is 
engrossing  and  significant  as  music,  not 
merely  as  the  suggestion  of  something 
outside  of  music— water,  atmosphere, 
landscape,  mythological  fancies— and  it 
is  charged  with  the  spirt  of  beauty. 

Brahms’s  symphony  was  given  a vigor-  ' 
ous  and  full-throated  performance  fr^e 
in  tempo,  but  it  sometimes  seemed  as 
if  the  vigor  of  it  were  somewhat  exces- 
sive for  the  hall. 


new  when  C-  I.’nrl  Mapf.  «,.n  Inlrdat'oe!^: 

it  to  New  Ymk:  In  the  Fabian  W 

School!  to  which  Giordano  belonged—  |H 
with  Mas  Fni.  Leoncavallo.  » ucom.  „ 
Citf-a  and  'doers  less  known- « as  the  n 
" voting  " Italian  school,  and  most  oi 
the  work'  were  known  here  only  1»  > 
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By  Richard  Aldrich. 


ANDREA  CHENIER,  opera  in  lour  acts, 
book  In  Italian  by  Luigi  tllica.  music 
by  Umberto  Giordano.  At  the  Metro- 
poiitan  Opera  House 

Charles  Gerard  .Giuseppe  Denise 

Countess  de  Coigny.. Kathleen  Howard 

Madeleine  Claudia  Muzlo 

Bersi  Ellen  Dalossy 

Flevllle  Mario  Laurenti 


Miss  Erika  Morini.  violinist,  making 
her  fifth  public  appearance  here  within 
a few  weeks,  gave  a programme  of  violin 
compositions  yesterday  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
when  the  receipts  of  the  boxes  sold  were 
to  go  to  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, whose  president  is  William  J. 
Schieffelin.  The  audience  was  a large 
one.  Among  the  programme  numbers 
were  Bruch’s  G minor  concerto  and 
Bach’s  chaconne. 

German  at  the  Metropolitan 

German  was  sung  for  the  first  time  t 
vince  the  war  at  the  Metropolitan] 
Opera  House  last  evening,  when  Mr. 
Sent  bach  gave  the  prize  song  from 
Wagner’s  “Meistersinger”  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written.  The 
program  of  the  regular  Sunday  even- 
ing conceit  was  devoted  to  Wagnerian 
works.  These  included  the  I.iebestod 
fvrm  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  sung  by 
Miss  Florence  Easton;  the  prelude  io 
‘ Lohengrin,”  the  prelude  and  Part  II 
of  the  second  act  of  “Parsifal,”  sung 
by  Messrs.  Scmbach.  Leonhardt,  Blass 
and  chorus.  Mr.  Bodanzky  was  the 
% conductor. 

' Tilla  Gemunder,  soprano,  made  a| 
matinee  d£but  at  the  Princess,  assisted 
at  the  piano  by  Claude  Warford.  whose] 
song,  ” Rhapsody,”  given  as  encore, 
with  its  imitative  whip-poor-will  call, 
was  among  the  singer's  best.  She  also l 
sang  in  the  Finnish  tongue  an  inter- 
esting group  by  Sibelius.  I 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Glo?  dano  Paltrinieri 

BeniainSno  Gigli' 

Vincenzo  Reschiglian 

Adamo  Didur 

Angelo  Bada 

Millo  T’iocn 

.v„  MA.w  uu.ua..  Flora  T’erjnl 

Fouquier  Paolo  Ananian 

Duma.<  Louis  d’Angelo 

Schmidt  Pornpillo  Malatesta 

Conductor,  Robert  Moranzoni. 


The  Abbe 

Andre  Chenier  

jor-Domo  

MathiAi  

A Governmental  Sp>  . 

Roucher  

Old  ‘Woman 


Scala  Orchestra’s  Concert. 

Arturo  Toscanini  conducted  the  Scala 
Orchestra  at  the  Hippodrome  last  even- 
ing through  a programme  of  music  by 


New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Brahma’s  third  symphony  In  F,  whloh 
has  been  rediscovered  by  orchestral 
conductors  after  periods  of  exclusive  de* 

, Notion  to  the  first,  second  and  fourth, 
respectively,  was  the  most  important 
number  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  program 
of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society’s 
concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. There  were  also  Mr.  Damroseh' s 
arrangement  for  string  orchestra  and 
piano  of  C6sar  Franck’s  piano  quintet 
and  Respighi's  symphonic  poem,  . The 
Fountains  of  Rome.” 

I There  will  probably  always  bo  dlf- 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  gave 
last  evening  another  of  the  new  prodtic- i 
tlons  promised  for  the  season,  Umberto  | 
Giordano's  opera  of  ” Andrea  Chenier.”  J 
Jt  indicates  nothing,  “of  course,  as  to 
the  expectations  the  operatic  public  en- 
tertained «for  the  opera  that  the  house  , 
was  filled  with  a large  audience  on  a 
Monday  night.  But  il  was  evident  that 
the  opera  made  an  immediate  and  pleas- 
ing impression,  and  met  with  an  un- 
usually warm  reception.  Several  of  the 
most  attractive  numbers  gained  applause 
tltjji  interrupted  the  progress  of  the 
drama:  and  rafter  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
upon  the  several  acts  the  recalls  of  the 
singers  had  the  vigoi  of  a real  en- 
thusiasm. A success  more  than  could 
he  attributed  to  many  of  the  recent  new 
productions  at  the  opera  house  seemed 
to  have  - been  gained  b\  Giordano's  op- 
era. 

'Andrea  Olviniei"  is  not  new  to 
New  York,  but  il  was  doubtless  new  to 
many  of  the  people  who  heard  it  yes- 
terday. it  was  given  by  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  at  hi-  Manhattan  Opera  House 
. thirteen  years  ago  in  a single  perfor- 
mance very  near  the  close  of  the'season, 

— so  that  a repetition  was  impassible,  the 
performance  being,  as  Mr.  Hammerste in 
announced,  given  in  honor  of  Mme.  Eva 

- Tetrazzini  and  h r husband.  Cleofonte 
Campanini.  Site  was  the  sister  of  Mine. 
Louise  Tetrazzini,  111'-  coloratura  so- 
prano. over  whose  coming  to  New  1 oik 

g' had  then  been  recently  aroused. 

There  had  been  tl-  'ntention  of  pro- 
ducing it  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  the.  suggestion  ol'  a contest 
over  it  had  been  raised  by  the.  fact  that 
both  Mr.  Hammersteiu  and  Mr.  Conretd 
claimed  exclusive  rights  to  i . But  it 
was  not  put  on  alt  lie  Mclrapohtan  then, 
and  Mr.  Hammersteiu  delayed  putting 

M it  on  at  bis  house  till  there  was  no  oc- 
r a si  on  for  any  contest.  Antliea 

< ’bonier  ” had  been  given  several  times 
before  that  in  New  York,  however,  a 
t lie  \ra.denr  of  Music  in  189b,  .when 
Colonel  .1.  H.  Malik. son  was  carrying  on 
There  tin  la- 1 season  of  of*rr*  wa 
destined  ever  i-  give  in  New  York. 

So  the  opera  cannot  lie  called  row. 
even  if  it  is  unfamilisi . It  was  brand  - 


hearsay.  Now  it  is  the  middle-aged!, 

Italian  school,  whose  works  are  among, 
the  familiar  operatic  favorites,  and  a 
still  younger  school  is  pressing  on  its 
heels  rather  unceremoniously. 

If  Andrea  Chenier  is  likely  to  cause 
less  -stir  from  any  novelty  of  style  and 
treatment  than  it  did  when  it  was  first 
heard  here.  H is  likely  to  find  « real 
popularity  and  to  gain  immediate  fatm- 
for  it  has  musical  and  dramatic  quail- 
lies  thta  should  make  a real  appeal  an 
gain  immediate  favor.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion  presented  itself  strongly  dui ing  > 
lei  day's  performance , why  b*s 
opera  been  brought  out  on  this 
ion"  ago?  Jt  is  far  and  away  the  best 
of  ^Giordano's  operas  that  have  ..been 
heard  here,  and  puts  his  i- edora  an! 

” Siberia  ” beneath  c omparisons.  _ 

Giordano  had  plenty  to  say  m 4 ’ 
drea.  Chenier,”  was  not  in  the  least), 
ashamed  to  say  it  in  an  abundant  out- 
pouring  of  melody,  and  was  aole  to  say  . 
ft  with  Skill  and  a sure  command  of  ef- 
feet  He  had  the  advantage  of  an  ex.  ( 
cel  lent  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica  W^reUo  1 
manv  familiar  librettos,  a ‘‘“'otto 
based  on  incidents  in  the  career  and  fate | 
of  the'  French  poet,  witn  some  addition-, 
of  the  librettist’s  own  imaging. 

AmlrS  Ch4nier  was.  of  eouise,  a i ea c 

poet  who  took  a dangerously  active  part 

ir  the  French  pre-revolutionary  politics, 
urging  reform  Pbut  keeping  on  the  side 
of ^ moderationand  moderation  was  no 
tv,  eorder  of  the  dav.  He  assisted  in  cte-| 
fending  Louis  XIV.  before  the  Conven- 
tion, got  himself  Into,  bad  ",  ^£hcor- 
extremists  by  applanuing  Charlotte  Loi  | 
i dav's  assassination  of  Mat  at,  and 
iv Reached  Ihe  end  of  his  tether  when  he 
■ was  on  a visit  to  Mme.  de  Pa-toiel 

F The 'Committee  of  Public  Safety  .sent 
eo  arrest,  her.  he  interfered  on  hfer  be 
half  was  arrested,  too,  and  taken  to 
prison  of  fet.  nazai  e.  on 

tfirS  day.  before 

thHislfanie  afa'p^did  not  come  tiU  a | 
considerable  time  after  J"®  / with  his 
poetioa  1 product ijjns?°and  it  vFSvnot  t’ll  ’ 

>Tt  !?  remarkab?e,°  as  extraordinary  ! 
career,  and  it  is  not  -tranje  that^it 

F^ect/or  - ope,atic 
book.  Tliica  bas  treated  it  with  a.  g 
o era  1 adherence  to  the l»  used  the 
;,,k1  biography . ha  arrangirig, 

o transcript  of  leatity,  an.  . 11.^ 

toe  Uwe  no  reason  to  suppose  that  theie 

was  a particular  tenderness  between  the 

• » &r»*had  f 

bTheU  vaiietv  expeditiousness  and 

■■t’c  r'  Andre  Chenier”  belongs  But 

and  C1for  the  attainment  of  points  0. 

that  Produce  a 'real  impvessiom 
, -Miercis  song  in  the 
, ! -t  act  and  t!,c  gavotte  danced  on  the) 

The  fing%.P-tf“re0PP0rtunUy  for  much 
more  than  declamation  •)fth|red*v,ei<>ped  ’. 

sm  t°U^cnai^s^oi^g^and  ^cornfu^mono- 

Chefciw  mak"s°  in  the  ballroom  scene, 

there  ^ JSS  | 

8 

hunal  chamber  of  the  tlliru  « *■”  . J, 

i r- 


fore-hfdowing  of  the  similar  one  in 
■■  T„wa  ” but  with  a different  outcome  j 
land  more  effectually  and  potently  chai- 
I acterized  by  the  music.  t „ly  0rig- 
i All  this  is  perhaps  not  stroii»  . 

Sk,icrinm.rongTUas  in'the  ballroom  scene 

GL  M."SllW«“  »«  -C.rm.n.1, 

are  heard-  . ..  notwithstanding  its 

Andrea  Chenier,  ronBiv  favors 

j tiif-0  b8ritone°  and  sttpplies  him  with  a 

1 °f  ,rs:l,?n  LmL  rno-  a C itone  s 

! °-P-er"  Coffer*  gtrea°terS'oppodrtTmKlesrthan| 
I taken  last  evening  by 


txlncd  por  cr  then  he  lias  nitperto  ws-’i  night  una el- 
and rn.'i-i tori  Iho  applause  that,  j 
iliu  Rained.  Mr.  Gigli's  impersonation  of 
■•Chenier  was  admirable  in  his  singing-. 

(wherein  he  showed  great  power  and: 

[fire,  a,  warmth  and  heartfelt  quality 
[that  was  of  great  \alue  to  the  effect. 

[,.1-lis  appearance  on  the  stage  was  not 
j altogether  fortunate,  especially  in  his 
[costume  in  the  first  act. 

Miss  Muzio  was  an  attractive  and  sym- 
I pathetic  MadeleWe  de  Coigny,  and  sang 
the  music  with  warmth  and  power.  The 
remaining  characters  In  a large  cast 
were  in  the  main  acceptably  represent- 
ed. Mr.  Moranzfinl  cinducted  and  ob- 
I tained  many  finished  and  brilliant  ef- 
fects in  an  orchestral  part  that  is  full 
of  theme.  The  women's  chorus  of  shep- 
herdess in  the  first  aCt  was  well  sung 
| and  the  choruses  in  the  prison  scene. 

The  scenic  pictures  have  much  to  c.om- 
| mend  them:  the  public  square  in  front 
of  t lie  OafA  IToltot.  the  revolutionary 


conditions  faVora hh  To " 
leal  of  the  hall's  ’ acoustic.  . tried 
I hitherto  b.v  speakers1  ‘ more  than  by  I 
musicians.  Mr.  Mender  was  assisted  by  1 
V.  Bop  In  Schumann's  " Diehtet- 
iicbe  ” cycle,  ns  well  as  In  Italian  airs  ! 
of  Mozart  and  Caecini,  two  songs  of 
Richard  Strauss,  and  others  In  English 
by  Josephine  Utcrha'rt  and  Louis 
Koemmenlch. 

Mlscha  Levitzki  Plays  Farewell. 

Mischa  Levitzki.  pianist,  who  i«  leaving 
for  a tour  of  two  seasons  In  which  he 
will  visit  the  Far  West  and  later  Aus-j 
tralia,  made  his  farewell  appearance-last 
evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  A large  audi- 
ence showed  much  interest  in  two  manu- 
script pieces  of  lifs  own  composition,  en- 
titled. " Invocation  and  l-’airth  ” and 
Val.se  Sentimentale."  There  were  also 


tribunal  and  the  prison  of  St.  L* zaire  J two  novelties  by  Dohnanyi,  a'  study  obv 


| are  well  represented. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  performance  of  the  National  Sym- 
I phony  Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon 
was  iti  most  respects  superb  . a dernon- 
I stratlon  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
I by  perservering  and  thorough  rehearsal 
[under  a conductor  of  high  ability.  There 
] were  a fine  finish  in  the  playing  Of  the 
| several  numbers,  and  an  evident  fulfill-) 
Mengelberg's  intentions  in 


ment  of  li  

expression,  phrasing,  accent,  the  balance  [ 
and  distribution  of  tone.  To  those  who 
know  how  such  things  can  alone  be  ob- 
tained,  it  meant  long  sustained,  per- 
sistent and  concentrated  rehearsal. 

It  is  disheartening  to  thing  that  the  re-  | 
suits  of  all  this  intensive  training,  now 
producing  performances  of  such  dis- 
tinguished artistic  value,  arc  to  be  dissi- 
pated at  the  end  of  the  present  season  ! 
by  the  dispersal  of  the  organization.  But  j 
there  seems  little  use  in  working  and 
paying  for  artistic  results,  even  of  such 
high  value,  that  are  so  little  appreciated 
as  those  presented  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Mr.  Mengelberg. 
The  audience  was  small  yesterday-  after- 
noon. though  it  was  very  enthusiastic; 
and  the  hail  showed  a beggarly  account 
of  empty  seats. 

The  program  began  with  Corellis 
eighth  concerto  grasso.  in  which  the 
" concertino  " consisted  of  tw-o  violins  . 
and  'cello,  clayed  by  Messrs.  Gindi.  Bak  j 
and  Van  Vliet.  with  the  accompaniment  I 
of  string  orchestra,  harpsichord  and  oi-  I 
gap.  Mr.  Mehgelberg  played  a modified  j 
piano  to  represent  the  harpsichord  in  I 
the  " basso^  continuo,"  as  lie  did  the 
other  dav  in  BatU’s  orchestral  suite.  | 
The  effect  was  appropriate  and  pleas-  I 
ing'.  The  concerto  is  a splendidly  virile  ! 
composition  in  eight  movements,  the  last  I 
of  which,  a " Pastorale."  is  of  great 
charm.  The  string  orchestra  had  a.  vig-  I 
orous  and  meticular  tone,  and  the  solo 
players  quite  met  the  demands  of  the 
[composition. 

Arnold  Schoenberg's  " Verklai  te 
yacht  that  has  been  several  times  an- 
nounced and  putt  off.  came  next.  The 
piece  is  an  arrangement  for  string  or- 
chestra of  what  was  originally  a string- 
sextet.  and  as  such  was  played  here  by 
Air.  Kneisel  in  15)15  and  immediately  re- 
peated at  his.  next  concert  It  is  one  of 
Schoenberg's  earliest  works,  and  shows 
plainly  the  i nfluencc  of  Strauss  and 
Wagner ; it  offers  no  difficulties  at  all 
i > the  listeners  of  today-  in  the  wav  of 
ugliness,  dissonance  and  unimelligibil- 
I i'y.  The  title  refers  to  a poem  by 
I Dehmel.  that  Mr.  Gilman  prints  with 
omissions  in  his  program  notes. 

The  piece  seems  now  longer  than  its 
content  justifies,  prolix.  In  certain  pas- 
sages it  shows  sentimentality  and  even  | 
Sn  almost  claying  sweetness.  But  it  I 
lias  conspicuous  beauties  in  development  1 
of  mood,  in  delineation  of  passion,  in  1 
imaginative  power.  The  Schoenberg  of  j 
this  period  had  not  cast  loose  from  ail  [ 
the  teachings  of  the  past,  ev  en  the  ini-  ! 
mediate  past,  and  there  is  little  to  dis-  i 
turb  equanimity  of  the  listener.  The* 
texture  of  the  composition  is  comply, 
and  the  performance  showed  that  the  i 
orchestra  had  mastered  it. 

flu1  program  closed  with  a vivid  and  : 
poetically  conceived  performance  of  the  ;| 
prelude  to  " Vohengrin,"  the  “ I>ance' 
of  the  Seven  Veils"  from  Strauss's 
Salome."  played  with  great  incisive- 
ness  of  Oriental  rhythm  and  an  exciting 
and  vehement  interpretation  of  the  same  ' 
composer’s  " Don  Juan."  The  dance 
shower!  already  Strauss's  growing  need 
of  economizing  with  his  ideas,  which 
are  flung  broadcast  so  riotously  in  the 
symphonic  poem,  and  more  recent  ex-  - 
periences  have  proved  that  he  is  already 
beyond  the  saving  grace  of  economy. 


Scriabin  and  familiar  wotks  of  Bach. 

||  Beethoven.  Chopin  and  Liszt.  I' 

* 

I It  was  first  hoard  here  at  the  Acad- 
emy- of  Music,  November  13,  1SS6, 

I when  Col.  Mapleson  presented  it.  After 
that  it  remained  in  seclusion  till , 
tile  Campaninis  had  a,  birthday  celebra- 
tion on  March  27,  1908,  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  under  the  consulship 
of  the  only  Oscar  Hamraerstein.  Cleo-  , 
fonte  Campanini,  who  owned  tiie  birth- 
day, conducted,  and  his  wife,  Mme.  Eva  j 
Tetrazzini,  carried  the  burden  of  the  I 
heroine's  agonies.  . j. 

1 ' ’ - - 
The  libretto  provides  strong  emo  . 
tional  situations,  such  as  are  essential  , 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  operatic  com- 
I poser,  and  furnishes  also  a sufficient 
amount  of  pictorial  movement  to  give 
j interest  for  the  eye.  The  background 
j of  the  revolution  fills  the  stage  with 
i i sans  culottes,  beribboned  and  cockaded 
: citizens,  glimpses  of  Siyes,  Thuriot, 
Fou-que  and  even  the  "sea  green,  incor- 
ruptible” one  himself.  We  hear  the  in- 
j!  sane  populacq  trolling  the  “Carrnag- 
| noie”  and  a rumbling  bass  in  the  dis- 
j tance  chanting  the  "Marseillaise.”  AVc 
\ see  Republican  guards  and  still  more 
{ Republican  spies. 

A minuet  graces  the  first  scene,  and 
f effective  choruses  others.  But  to  come 
1 to  Hecuba,  the  music  allotted  to  the 
| singers  is  generally  excellent.  The  dia- 
logue is  in  arioso  form,  supple,  sinuous, 
wrought  of  facile  melodic  fragments. 
The  vocal  climaxeg  embodying  the  emo- 
tional situations  have  the  vigor  of 
melodramatic  utterance  and  sometimes 
are  genuinely  moving.  Chenier's  reci- 
tation in  the  first  scene  combines  not 
i onl.v  individual  musical  quality  but  a 
' ( quick  disclosure  of  the  character  of 
jj  the  man. 

1 The  duet  for  Madeleine  and  Chenier 
{,  in  the  second  act  is  dramatic,  but  is  ex- 
j-  celled  by  that  in  the  last  act.  which  is 
opera  music  of  a respectable  order. 
That  large  majority  of  operagoers  who 
find  their  chief  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
voice?  of  distinguished  singers  exorcised 
! in  the  delivery  of  theatrical  melody  will 
obtain  much  satisfaction  from  the  per- 
fonni'.ices  of  "Andre  Chenier.”  Those 
) fewer  music  lovers  who  seek  for  an  artis- 
| tic  dramatic  organism  when  they  go  to 
'l  hear  an  opera  will  not  be  wholly  disrp- 
j pointed,  for  Giordano  has  written  not 

I only  with  understanding-  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  theatre,  but  also  with  sin- 
cere feeling-,  some  imagination  and  lyric 


ing  the  beauties  “TTlxU  WZ.  There 
‘were  four  groups  in  all.  delivered  in 
English,  Italian  and  French. 

“T’ossenti  Numi”  (Magic  Flutel.  Mozart, 
was  Hie  opening  number,  with  which  the 
singer  gained  assurance  and  completely 
won  his  large  audience.  Of  the  second 
•group  "O  Speak  Not  Beloved”  made 
particular  appeal,  while*-  the  French 
songs  by  Fevricr.  Laparn  and  Poldow- 
ski  were  equally  well  applauded.  The 
last  group  of  English  songs  by  Frank 
| Lm  Forge,  including  “Sanctuary.’  "Re- 
treat’’ and  “Two  Mexican  Folk  Songs." 

I called  for  so  many  extras  and  acknowl- 
edgements that  both  composer  and! 
singer  might,  have  '..eld  their  audience 
I indefinitely  had  they  been  so  inclined, 
j Mr.  Carver  is  one  of  Mr,  La  Forge’s 
J particular  “finds,’’  and  each  i.s  equally 
nroud  of  the  other. 

}ytC  X / & { f t / 


Marie  Sundelius, 


ini'll 

soprano;  Jeanne 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

THE  POLISH  JEW,  opera  in  two  acta  and 
four  scenes,  from  an  Alsatian  story  bv 
Erckmann  snd  Chatrian,  adapted  as  a 
“ Le  Julf  Polonais,”  and  in  English 
as  " The  Dells.”  Music  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak composer.  Karel  Weis.  At  the  < 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Hens  Mathis Emile  Caupohcan 

Katharina Kathleen  Howard  j 

■*^n.ette  Raymonde  Delaunois  [ 

Christian Mario  Chamlee  k 

J°“o  Angela  J3ada  , 

Schmitt  Robert  Leonhardt 

A Polish  Jew William  Gustafson 

£ cl*s  Louis  D'Angelo 

Mght  Watchman Paolo  Ananian 

Conductor— Artur  Bodanzky 

Novelties  crowd  upon  each  other's 
heels  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
To  Giordano’s  “ Andrea  Chenier,” 
given  there  for  the  first  time  on  Mon- 
day. was  added  last  evening  Karel  j 
Weis's  " The  Polish  Jew."  It  was  1 
given  in  an  English  translation  of  an  1 
original  German— for  though  the  com- 
boser  is  a Czechoslovak  and  has  pro- 
i duced  operas  in  the  tangue  • formerly 
called  Bohemian,  this  one  is  in  German. 

It  is  a short  opera,  in  only  two  acts, 
not  long  enough  to  take  up  a whole 
evening;  and  so  it  was  followed  last  ! 
evening  by  Wolf  Ferrarl's  vivacious  ' 
little  one-act  comedy,  "The  Secret  of  ! 
Suzanne."  The  original  libretto  was 
written  by  Victor  Leon  and  Richard 
Fatka.  The  Enlgish  translation  is  bv 
fclgmund  Spaeth  and  Miss  Cecil 
Cowdrey. 

The  reception  of  the  opera  last  even- 
ing could  hardly  be  called  enthusiastic. 
There  were  the  applause  and  the  recalls 
for  the  principal  singers  after  the  two  . 
acts  that  are  civil  and  customary.  The 
dances  in  the  first  act  gave  pleasure,  the 
very  effective  setting  of  the  dream  in 
the  secona  act  was  admired./  As'  for  Mr. 

V e‘3  s music  there  was  not  much  in  it 
that  could  be  found  stirring. 

1 P°bsh  Jew  " is  by  no  means 

something  new;  it  was  first  produced! 
twenty  years  ago  and  had  some  vogue 
for  a time  in  Germany,  but  it  has  left  I 
no  blazing  landmarks  of  trimuhpant  sue-  I 
ress  in  European  opera  houses.  It  is 
*afe  to  say  that  before  the  announce-  $ 
Went  of  its  production  was  issued  bv  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  very  few 
people  Indeed  who  patronize  opera  had 
aver  heard  of  the  opera  or  of  its  com- 
poser. And  it  must  be  said  that  the 
chances  all  seem  to  be  that  both,  after 
the  present  opera  season  is  ended  will 
lapse  peacefully  into  the  oblivion  from 
which  they  have  boon  temporarilv  sum- 
moned. 

The  opera,  is  founded  upon  that  tale 
by  the  Alsatian  writer  TCrckmann-Chat-  ' 


I I ...  yi8.n,  from  which  Henry  Irving’s  nlnv 

LavaJ,  mezzo-soprano,  and  Charles  Har-  ; ©f  " The  Bells”  was  derived,  ihe  play 

rison,  tenor,  gave  a program  of  stings  bv  V1  wl?,ch  ho  S)rst  appeared  before  ah 
--  - ° ‘ American  audience  and  in  which 


John  Louw  Nelson  in  Aeolian  LI  all  yes 
terday  'afternoon. 

Mme.  Sundelius  sang  the  last  group 
of  songs,  thereby  holding  a good  portion 


Murray  Davey,  Basso,  Makes  Debut. 

Murray  Davey,  basso,  who  is  said  to 
have  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  and 
lae  Paris  Opera,  introduced  - himself  to 
New  York  in  a.  recital  with  Frank  Bibb 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  be- 
fore an  audience  small  in  numbers  but 
great  in  enthusiasm.  He  gave  his  own 
arrangements  of  ancient  Basque  airs, 
with  two  original  songs  and  others  lv 
Dirk  Foch  and  Mme.  Poldowski.  Of 
oratorio  and  opera,  he  added  selections 
from  Handel’s  “ Joshua  ” and  Bach's 

Easter  Cantata.”  Mozart’s  ” Don  Gio- 
vanni ” and  Berlioz’s  “ Damnation  off 
Faust.” 


— - . ,,,  it  it iv. 1 1 he 

one  greatest  successes.  Of 

th«>  two  acts  of  the  opera,  the  first 
shows  the  marriage  festivities  of  Ma- 
this s daughter  in  his  inn,  on  a stormy’ 
Winters  night,  which  recalls  lo  .Schmitt, 

oi  the  audience  until  tile  conclusion  of  Jew  fifteen  ’years  "before,  ’’tuo  jangu 
ihe  program.  She  was  m good  voice,  ap-  of  slelghbells  without -an  illusion  of 
i ice  ring  to  special  advantage  in  “A  which  Jangling  has  tormentor!  Mathi- 

Tryst”  and  ‘'Fulfillment.”  Mme.  Laval  s V**5  Near?,  for-  he  was  the  mm - 

'nice  i.s  well  adapted  to  the  interpret  a-  5#r  ar„5'.en—io  ?;  Prc'udt'  ,0  arrival 
lim,  «f  dramatic  .songs.  Her  nu'mbers  ^onT^eTt 

„y,  Je  f,air%  Hush  Thee,  My  the  other  one  did,  of  which  ‘Mathis 

“<?,»  Lome  am.  i>ing  and  'At  the  robbed  him ; whereupon  Mathis  collapses  ( 

" heel.  Mr.  Harrison  opened  the  pro-  And  te  ied  off  to  bed,  and  the  .Jew  is 

gt*am  and  sang  two  groups  of  the  new  to  another  room  adjoining, 

composer’s  songs,  which  are  for  the  most.  u next  aS?-  Math’is  is  seen  going  lo  i 

■an.  tuneful  and  arranged  with  effective  very  uneaally.  He  wraps  the  drop- 


u e re 

I lari 


accompaniment. 

Mr.  Nelson  aided  materially 
artistically  at  the  piano. 

— - — y 


'c  ery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lie.. 
, to  wholly  unpleasant  dreams, 

and  “hese  are  shown  In  a very  effective 
Btage  setting  of  his  ghostly  trial  for  kill- 
ing tire  other  Polish  Jew,  in  which  he 
finally  confesses  Ids  guilt  and  falls  in  a 
swoon  with  s great  cry.  Again  his  hofl- 
rooro  is  seen,  and  Mathis  is  found  dead 
in  bed. 

I Mr-  Weis  has  put  this  to  music  of  a 
perfectly  unexceptionable  kind.  Tt  runs 
along  harmlessly  in  that  mild  post- 


New  York  Trio’s  Last  Concert. 

Clarence  Adler  and  bis  Cellow-mem- 


Lharles  Carver,  one  oi  me  most  prom- 
ising young  bassos  on  me  musical 
bers  of  the.  New  Fork  trio,  who  are  ^m/zon.  gave  a recital  of  songs  in  the 
Scipicne  Guidi  and  Cornelius  Van  Vliet.  Town  Ilail  last  evening,  where  he  was 
first  violin  and  first  ’cello,  respectively!!  accompanied  by  tile  composer-pianist" 
of  the  National  Symphony,  gave  then  Frank.  La  Forge, 
last  chamber  concert  of  the  season  aii  Hr  Carver  is  the 
[ Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  The  three  artis'J  - ! ~ar  . ,s  ,he  fortunate  possessor 

were  heard  in  .works  of  Vloza/t  and  01  a hass  voice  of  real  musical  quality 
w ...ISO,  for  the  firall  bvftn  f/v  ^ ’ 

Ume  here,  a trio  in  F sharp  major, 
by  Ermanno  Wolf-Forrari.  ' 


CHARLES  CARVER  IN 
TOWN  HALL  RECITAL 

Germans  a quarter  of ' •*  * jL* 25 " J_” 


century  a! 


Schctert.  producing  also  ^ the  first  even  to  its  lowest  vibration  a^T  Ms 
'olf- Ferrari.  w'hosJ  of  interpretation  are  on  , 

Secret  of  Suzanne  ” will  be  revived  a|  ,vocal  endowment.  Still  very 


whose  !;f:rrV0f  interpretation  are"  on  a par 
nith  his  vocal  endowment.  Still  very 
young— -being  now  in  his  twenty-fourth 

_ , ", lear — he  has  reached  a position  that 

George  Meader  Sings  in  Town  Hall;  many  of  his  older  contemporaries  might 
George  Meader,  tenor,  already  heard  j"  ^19  *'f'  toured  in  concert  with 

I elsewhere  this  season,  gave  his  first  . . ni,!r  c'dhumahn-Heink,  which  record  in 

itself,  speaks  well  for  his  ability. 

Mr.  Carver’s  program  last  evening  was 
If,.  > ' hannilv  chosen  with  a view  to  displav- 


tlje  opera  tomorrow  r.lght. 


A>rogratn  in  the  new  Town  Hall  las 


The  orchestra  Is  continuous:  it  deceit 
recognizable  and  melodious  fragments  J 
into  a more  or  less  pleasing  fabric 
• The  Instrumentation  Is  reasonable  and 
competent.  The  slqigKbell  motive  comes 
into  frequent  prominence.  It  Is  all  as 
it  should  be— but  It  is  all  Ineffective  and 
dull.  It  rolls  out  of  the  listener’s  one 
ear  as  fast  as  It  rolls  In  al  tlw  other 
because  it  Is  so  undistinguished,  so  lack- 
ing In  originality,  so  deficient  in  real® 
power  of  expression  or  characterization. 

The  composer’s  greatest  task  and 
greatest  opportunltj-  came  in  the  scene 
ef  the  trial  In  the  second  act.  But  fie 
lias  not  risen  to  anw  great  tragic  height 
or  even  given  anj  potency  of  melodra- 
matic expression  to  what  Is,  after  all. 
essentially  melodramatic  In  Its  char- 

B.cter. 

This  scene,  famous  In  Henrv  Irving’s 
performance  of  “The  Bolls,”  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  thrilllnglv  melo- 
dramatic passages  In  modern  drains, 
elapsed  without  a.  thrill,  without  quick- 
ening the  pulse  of  many  in  the  audience.  ! 


kr 


It  was  long,  f edliia  ,*  SJul  tor  those  tvfibse 
memories  take  them  back  to  the  Eng- 
lish actor’s  extraordinary  performance, 
Its  failure  to  arouse  emotion  signified 
the  failure  of  the  composer  at  the  cli- 
max of  his  work. 

Tlie  performance,  so  fa.r  a.s  Mr.  Bodan- 
rky  could  contro  It,  was  sufficient.  But 
the  cast.  It  must  be  confessed,  was  only 
moderately  competent  to  Interpret  the 
opera  on  a plane  to  make  it  seem  am- 
better  than  tt  really  Is. 

An  Interesting  appearance  was  made 
by  Ghtef  f'ampoUcan,  who  took  the  pa  fit 
of  Mathis;  he  is  a,  real  Indian  chief,  half 
of  .South  American  Indian  blood,  a mem-  [ 
her  of  the  Chilean  tribe  of  Aurocanss.  ! 
He  has  been  educated  in  the  European 
ways  of  singing  and  acting,  and  is 
(wholly  familiar  with  fell  technique  of; 
the  stage.  He  Is  said  to  have  appeared  I 
In  this  country  In  vaudeville,  and  to 
have  been  a lecturer  in  the  Chautauqua 
circuit.  The  chiefs  English  is  quite 
Without  accent,  and  last  evening  was  I 
Ihe  Clearest,  of  any  heard  on  t Lo  stage.  I 
[Je  disclosed  a baritone  voice  of  hard 


and  unyielding  quality,  and  was  rather 
apt  not  quite  to  reach  his  upper  tones. 
Tic  sang  the  music  otherwise  competent- 
ly and  enacted  the  part  with  consider- 
able naturalness  In  the  first  act.  and 
not  without  a good  deal  of  the  tragic 
j suggestineness  called  for  in  the  ghostly 
trial  scene  of  the  second. 

Mme.  Deeaunots  as  Annette.  Mme. 
Howard  as  Katharine.  Mr.  Chamlee  as 
j Christian  Brehm,  Mr.  Leonhardt  as! 
! Schmitt  were  In  various  degrees  offer-  ( 
tive  in  the  other  characters;,  but  the' 
average  of  the  singing  was  not  high. 

tn  the  merrymaking  of  Ihe  first  act  j 
there  is  sonic  dancing  that  seems  less  j 
Alsatian  than  Bohemian:  the  chorus  had  ! 
some  not  unpleasing  passages  which  is  ; 
performed  not  unpleasir.gly.  Mr.  Bo-  I 
danzky  conducted  the  opera  with  great  [ 
zeal  and  energy  and  did  all  that  could  l 
well  be  done  to  bring  out  its  stronger  , 
points. 

The  performance  of  Wolf  Ferrari's 
trite  one-act  ’ opera.  "The  Secret  of; 
Suzanne,”  brought  that  piece  back  to  j 
the  Metropolitan  stage  for  the  first  time 
in  some  years.  Nor  have  Mr.  Scotti  and 
Miss  Bori  been  familiar  in  years  gone 
by  as  thj  Count  and  Countess.  They 
were  both  capital  in  their  representation  • 
of  their  misunderstanding,  and  both  I 
the  music  delightfully.  It  is  a useful  [ 
lesson  to  have  Mr.  Scotti's  accomplished  j 
skill  as  an  actor  brought  back  to  the  ’ 
Metropolitan  . and  it  would  be  enjoyed 
If  it  were  brought  back  oftener.  Mr. 
Papi  conducted  this  performance. 

Paul  Koclianskl'g  Violin  Recital. 

Paul  Kochanskl.  the  young  Polish  vio- 
linist, who  has  been  heard  here  in  a 
concert  with  orchestra  and  in  a perform- 
ance of  Bloch's  new  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano  for  the  Friends  of  Music,  gave 
a recital  of  his  own  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  played  Nachez’s 
arrangement  of  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  A 
minor,  the  Chaconne  from  Badi's  D 
minor's  solo  suite,  three  of  Kreisler's 
pleasing  transcriptions,  a nocturne  by 
Karol  Szymanowski  and  pteees  by  Glazn- 
no'ff  and  Paganini. 

Mr.  Kochanskl  had  left  no  doubt  in  his 
previous  performances  of  his  high  abili- 
ties as  an  artist.  He  showed  yesterday 
the  extraordinarily  beautiful  tone,  the 
brilliant  technical  mastery  of  all  the 
problems  of  the  bow  arm  as  well  as  of 
the  lozt  handt,  the  strongly  musical 
feeling  that  impregnates  his  perform- 
ances of  whatever  school  and  that  makes 
them  of  truly  absorbing  interest.  There 
is  a musically  aristocratic  point  of  view 
in  his  approach  to  the  music  he  pre- 
sents; a finer  grain  in  his  playing,  a 
distinction,  that  separate  him  from 
many  who  attempt  the  violin. 

There  were  great  nobility  and  reticence 
in  his  performance  of  Vivaldi's  concerto; 
a touch  of  the  grand  style.  His  inter- 
pretation of  Bach's  Chaconne  was  Inter- 
esting in  the  varied  significances  be 
found  in  it,  though  It  is  perhaps  riot  yet 
of  the  highest  and  most  convincing  au- 
thority. There  were  great  charm  and 
vigor  In  his  playing  of  Kreisler's  ar-  I 
langements.  The  nocturne  by  Szyma- 
nowski was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  composer  is  a Pole  whose 
music  has  not  reached  this  country  in 
large  amounts  as  yet.  This  piece  i.s  a 
not  very  important  one.  but  it  hints  at 
strong  origins  liti  and  an  aggressive  in- 
dividuality. of  which  more  may  be  and 
should  be  heard. 


The  Polish  Jew,'*  opera,  in  two  acts, 1 
the  music  by  Karel  Weis,  xvas  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  ' 
last  evening.  The  book  is  the  work  of 
Victor  Leon  and  Richard  Batka,  and  is 
based  on  the  Erckman-Chatrian  ro- 
mance made  familiar  to  this  public  in 
Sir  Henry  Irving’s  dramatic  version 
called  “The  Bells.”  Karel  Weis  is  a 
Czecho-Slovak  composer  who  lives  in 
Prague.  The  opera  was  not  presented 
last  evening  in  Czecho-Slovak,  nor  in 
any  related  language,  but  in  English.  * 
The  version  was  prepared  by  Siegmund 
Spaeth  and  Miss  Cecil  Cowrdey,  who 
lately  endeavored  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  extant  English  texts  of  ; 

Lohengrin.” 

Because  Sir  Henry  Irving  frequently  ‘ 
enacte  the  role  of  Mathias  here  it  :s 
hardly  necessary  to  rehearse  in  detail  , 
the  story  of  “The  Polish  Jew.”  It  is 
a grewsome  tale,  replete  with  memories'  { 
of  cowardly  murder,  agonies  of  remorse,  -4 
the  terrors  of  judgment  .and  other  cheer-  * 
ing  topics  admirably  suited  to  the  re- 
laxation of  nerves  strained  by  prolonged 
war,  the  burden  of  a national  debt,  with 
its  resultant  taxes,  the  deprivation  of 
accustomed  unlifters  (served  in  glas-es) 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  daily  violent 
crimes  officially  declared  non-existent. 

What  wo  ail  need  is  feasts  of  horror 
grapnically  delineated  in  music  which 


a 
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j shall  heighten  the  emotional  'thrill  so 
that  when  we  go  home  we  shall  per- 
I haps  retire  to  our  eouohes  to  pass  the 
j night,  like  Mathias  in  the  vain  struggles 
! of  hideous  nightmares.  Those  who  re-  j 
; call  Irving’s  shuddering  tragedy  will  npt  1 
1 need  to  be  told  that  "The  Polish  Jew” 

1 ought  to  be  a $7.70  shocker. 

' I To  come  at  once  to  the  point,  it  is 
'nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  without  cx- 
' ctpoin  the  deadliest  soporific  ever  ad- 
i ministered  to  an  operatic  audience  in  tins 
long  suffering  town.  It  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  critical  consideration,  and  no 
solemn  reflections  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  it  in  this  place.  No  one  familiar 
with  the  lyric  stage  needs  to  be  informed 
that  a good  play  does  not  always  make 
a good  opera.  Music  comes  with  its  su- 
perior claim  on  the  aStention,  impedes 
the  movement  of  the  action  and  distorts 
the  outlines  of  the  dramatist’s  picture. 

Conventional  Material. 

• t 

In  “The  Polish  Jew”  there  is  almost 
nothing  from  which  music  can  develop 
its  type  of  poetic  utterance.  Remorse 
and  the  fear  of  punishment  are  the 
poorest  possible  materials  for  lyric  in- 
spiration. The  first  act  provides  some 
conventional  operatic  material  in  the 
shape  of  a wedding  festivity.  The  com- 
poser did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

His  ideas  are  microscopic ; his  treat- 
ment of  them  infantile.  Even  the  dance 
is  spoiled,  for  it  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  pictorial  symmetry,  without  which 
the  stage  ballet  becomes  meaningless. 
There  is  a feeble  and  futile  attempt  to 
make  the  tiling  realistic.  The  theatre 
is  not  the  home  of  realism.  The  stage 
is  the  shrine  of  dramatic  illusion  and 
every  one  connected  with  .the  business 
of  presenting  plays  to  the  public, 
whether  spoken  or  sung,  ought  to  know 
this. 

The  illusion  in  “The  Polish  Jew” 
comes  in  the  second  act  with  the  mur- 
derer’s dream  of  his  trial  and  convic- 
tion. What  is  accomplished  here  belongs 
to  the  scene  painter,  who  has  done  his 
work  admirably,  and  the  stage  manager, 
who  also  deserves  praise.  The  music 
is  an  aimless  and  annoying  intrusion. 

It  is  so  bad  that  it  has  not  even  the 
Semblance  of  an  axcuse  for  existence. 

This  opera  is  said  to  have  had  some 
favor  in  Germany.  That  is  the  place 
for  it.  Possibly  there  are  in  that  self- 
contained  country  not  a few  persons 
to  whom  the  drama  of  cwardly  mur- 
der, remorse  and  retribution  may  have 
an  immediate  Interest,  and  as  for  dull 
and  stupid  music,  Germany  is  its 
heavenly  home.  It  is  a pity  that  "The 
I Pofish  Jew”  is  not  this  morning  being 
1 propelled  eastward  over  one  of  the  Rhine 
! bridges. 

Possibly  some  day  operagfioers  will 
be  enlightened  as  to  the  reasons  for  this 
apparently  purposeless  production.  At 
present  the  matter  is  a mystery.  Not 
only  Is  the  opera  valueless  in  itself,  but 
it  does  not  call  for  singing  of  the  kind 
which  makes  a direct  appeal  to  this 
public,  nor  does  it  furnish  opportunities 
for  the  assembling  of  a strong  cast. 

Chilean  Indian  Sings. 

The  most  important  part  is  that  of 
Mtithis,  the  murderer,  the  role  made 
famous  by  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  art.  The 
impersonator  at  the  Metropolitan  is  a 
newcomer  called  Chief  Caupolican,  said 
to  be  a Chilean  Indian.  gentleman 

i is  no  stranger  to  New  i k,  since  lie 
has  been  heard  as  a singe-1  in  moving 
picture  houses.  His  performance  in  the 
opera  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit. 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  range  of 
his  powers,  he  succeeded  in  making 
Mathis  an  object  of  sympathy. 

His  acting  hhd  a certain  element  of 
naivete  and  a note  of  genuine  sincerity. 
If  he  had  proved  to  be  a singer  of  high 
art  he  might  perhaps  have  accomplished 
j more,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  wretched  music  would  have 
permitted  this.  What  must  puzzle  many 
! operagoers  is  his  selection  for  a role 
which  could  quite  as  well  have  been  en- 
1 trusted  to  some  one  of  the  singers  al- 
ready in  the  company. 

Mr.  Chamiee,  a tenor  of  respectable 
ability,  walked  through  a colorless  part 
and  struggled  honorably  with  some 
hopeless  music.  Two  women  appear  in 
the  drama,  the  wife  and  the  daughter  of 
Mathis.  Mme.  Kathleen  Howard  repre- 
sented the  former  and  Mme.  Raymonds 
Delaunois  the  latter.  Neither  had  any- 
thing of  great  importance  to  do  and 
neither  added  to  such  importance  as 
there  was.  Several  other  minor  artists 
trotted  industriously  about  in  the  first 
act,  and  still  others  recited  judicial  ut- 
terances in  the  second.  Mr.  Gustafson 
Impersonated  the  Polish  jew.  He  was 
very  tall  and  had  a very  long  nose. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  the  perform- 
ance patriotically,  unselfishly  and  effi- 
ciently. He  is  a Bohemian  and  doubt- 
less believes  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Czecho-Siovak  art.  He  will  get  much 
more  glory  from  it,  however,  by  con- 
ducting the  symphonies  of  Antonin 

Dvorak,  or  even  by  a revival  of  Sme-  j 
, tana’s  “Bartered  Bride.”  That  work  i 
i contained  music  which  cheered  if  it  did 
not  inebriate. 

Mr.  Weis’s  melancholy  work  was  fol- 
j lowed  by  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne."  which 
I had  not  been  heard  for  several  seasons 
fti  and  in  which  Miss  Bori  and  Mr.  Scotti 
I.  did  some  delightful  comic  acting.  It 


was  originally  announced  that  thef 
charming  Wolf-Ferrari  operetta  would  I 
precede  the  other  work,  but  after  two  j 
dress  rehearsals  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
the  guiding  minds  that  if  the  Czecho-  | 
Slovak  thing  were  not  given  the  pre-  j 
cedence  no  one  would  remain  till  it  was 
ended.  The  public,  therefore,  had  to 
swallow  the  bitter  medicine  in  order  to 
get  the  sweetmeat. 

' Paul  Kochanski,  violinist,  who  made: 
his  debut  here  recently  with  orchestra 
and  has  since  been  heard  as  assisting 
j artist  in  two  concerts,  gave  his  first  re-i 
1 eita.1  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  j 
Hall.  He  offered  yesterday  a miscel-j 
laneous  list,  which  included  as  the  prin- 
cipal numbers  the  Nachez  arrangement 
of  Vivaldi's  A minor  concerto  and  Bach’s 
chaconne.  His  performance  of  these  two 
compositions  again  gave  to  him  high 
rank  as  a technician  and  interpreter. 
Breadth,  nobility  of  feeling  and  power 
were  united  with  depth  of  tone,  remark- 
able pitch,  accuracy  and  elegance  of 

Hie  playing  might  have  had  a little 
more  nuance  and  elasticity,  but  his  gen- 
eral work,  and  especially  in  the  BacV 
movement,  was  that  of  a player  con- 
cerhed  with  the  spirit  of  the  musk 
ijrstiher  than  with  any  display  as  a mere 
tour  de  force.  Three  arrangements  by 
Kreisler  were  fine  examples  of  violir 
playing,  namely,  Francoeur  s Slcilianc 
et  Rigaudon,”  an  allegretto  by  Boc- 
cherini and  Pugnanl’s  ‘ Praeludium  et| 

Allegro.”  , _ _ *.  j 

A number  new  to  this  country  Was  the 
' Polish  Karol  Szymanowski’s  "Notturno, 

:.j  a delightfully  suggestive  and  ecstatic  pic- 
I ture  in  modern  tonalities  and  exquisite  > 
f;  played.  Giazounov’s  "Melodic  AraDe 
! followed,  and  Paganini’s  Campanu  la 
; served  for  a more  brilliant  close.  Waite* 
Golde  was  at  the  piano. 


Easton  sailg  Carrs e again  beautifully 
as  to  tone,  phrasing  and  ^diction,  be- 
witchingly  in  her  first  act  delineation 
of  the  siren  of  Seville,  and  dramatically 
to  the  tragic  end.  She  is  a very  fine 
artist,  indeed. 

Miss  Lucrezta  Bori  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  as  A tlcaela,  whom  she  declined 
to  make  a lackadaisical  nonentity,  but 
transformed  into  a very  human  girl, 
full  of  spirits  and  rich  In  charm,  and 
vocal  as  a bird.  Orville  Harrold  was  a 
new  Don  Jose , not  always  smooth  in 
song,  but  generally  so  good  as  to  make 
him  a pleasing  companion  to  either 
dear  charmer.  Mr.  Whltehill  had  sung 
Escamillo  often  enough  to  make  the 
well  informed  expect  ‘ of  him  the  ex- 
cellent performance  which  he  gave. 

The  minor  roles  were  acceptably  filled. 
The  choruses  were  very  well  sang  and 
the  boy  choir,  as  usual,  won  the  favor 
of  the  audience.  Albert  Wolff  conducted. 


Opera  in  Lewisolin  Home. 

; m concert  form*  excerpts  from  the! 
i operas  "A  Doers’  Knot”  and  ‘ Sakanra, 
by  Simon  Bucaroff,  were  sung  in  the 
j ballroom  of  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn,  881 1 
Fifth  avenue,  last  night  before  a ; 

and  appreciative  audience.  The  artists 
assisting  Mr.  Bucharoff  were  Misses 
Elsa  Warde  and  Helen  Beveson, 
Thomas  MacGranahan  and  Edwin 
Swain.  Major  Felix  Eamond  made  an 
address  on  “American  Composers.  The 
entertainment  was  to  enable  Mr.  Bucha- 
roff to  complete  his  latest  opera  La 
Reine  Amoureuse  in  Paris.” 
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The  chasm  between  tmmeloddoui 
Indian  war-whoops  and  the  smootl 
strains  of  operatic  singing  was  bridge* 
last  night  when  Chief  Caupolican,  ’ 
native  Araucanian  Indian  of  thi 
Chilian  Andes,  made  -his  debut  witl 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  ii 
the  leading  role  of  “The  Polish  Jew. 

Every  seat  in.  the  auditorium.  Iron 
the  starched  shirt  section  to  music 
lovers’  roost,  had  been  taken  many 
days  in  advance,  and  with  one  accora 
they  gave  the  “Big  Chief”  a rousing 
reception-  , , , T , . 

The  stentorian  voice  of  his  Indian 
father  and  the  musical  appreciation 
of  his  French  mother  have  been 
blended  into  an  operatic  baritone  of 
rare  richness.  The  Indian  chieftain, 
is  said  to  be  tbe  first  of  bis  race  ever 
to  have  reached  this  vocal  develop- 
ment. , , „ 

Chief  Caupolicam’s  grandfather 
was  the  chief  conductor  of  the  jang- 
ling orchestra  of  primeval  Indian  in- 
struments ’in  the  foothills  of  the 
Chilian,  mountains.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  his  son— Caupo- 
k can’s  father — was  adopted  by  a 
French  family  of  immigrants,  and 
was  taught  the  ways  and  customs 
of  the  white  man.  When  he  grew 
uo  he  fell  in  love  with  the  damghter 
of  the  French  family,  and  they  were 
married,  the  Indian  solemnly  prom- 
ising to  forsake  the  traditions  of  tne 
I tribe. 

| After  a.  son,  Caupolican,  was  bora, 

however,  the  old  chieftain  died.  The 
tribe  mourned  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted until  bis  only  son,  Caupolican.’ s 


Plays  Beethoven  Programme. 

A Beethoven  programme  was  Mr.l 
Stransky’s  offering  at  the  Friday  after-! 
noon  concert  of  the  Philharmonis  Society 
In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  The  num-l 
bers  offered  for  the  public  pleasure  were' 
the  “Coriolan”  overture,  the  violin  con- 
certo and  the  “Eroica”  symphony.  The 
solo  performer  on  the  violin  was  Alex-I 
ander  Schmuller,  who  was  Introduced  to 
local  audiences  by  Willem  Mengelberg,  a 
future  conductor  of  the  expanded  Phil- 
harmonic. 

The  Beethoven  concerto  is  heard  much; 
oftener  in  these  busy  days  than  It  used 
to  be  in  earlier  years.  Then  it  was  ap- 
proached with  something  like  awe  except 
by  a few  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
But  we  have  made  progress.  The  violin 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a formidably 
difficult  instrument.  Youth  handles  it 
with  confidence,  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
babes  and  sucklings  come  forth  Pag- 
nanini  concertos  and  even  the  Bach 
chaconne.  Little  boys  scarcely  out  of 
their  teens  reel  off  the  masterpieces  to 
the  amazement  of  old  men  whose  wisdom 
has  the  shelter  of  white  hairs.  Girls 
whose  locks  are  long  and  skirts  very 
short  evoke  thunders  of  applause  anc\ 
ecstatic  comments. 

And  through  it  all  the  Beethoven  con- 
certo maintains  its  place.  In  the  handq 
of  men  entirely  great  it  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  In  those  of  men  of  sinal!^ 
vision  it  retains  its  individuality,  but 
sounds  like  the  prattling  of  little  Willie 
Beethoven  before  he  had  breasted  lige’s 
tempests.  When  a violinist  plays  the 
work  smoothly,  accurately,  almost  im- 
peccably, but  with  a timid  tone  and 
mincing  style,  it  makes  the  recession  into, 
juvenility.  Mr.  Schmuller  played  it  thus' 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  as  pretty , 
as  a piece  of  artificial  ice  and  the  au-j 
dience  lover  it.  Mr.  Schmuller  got  great 
glory  and  for  several  minutes  looked 
happy. 

The  overture  was  also  politely  per- 
formed. As  for  the  "Eroica,”  It  is  in- 
deed heroic,  for  it  bears  up  mavellously 
under  the  repeated  attacks  make  upon; 
it  in  the  course  of  the  season. 


great  struggle  of  existence.  Is  or.e 

best  creations  of  American  farcy. 

Or,  perhaps,  others  would  have  pre-  ; 
feired  to  hear  all  of  Mr.  MacDowell’s 
suite,  which  some  of  his  admirers  ve- 
gan! as  his  best  work.  It  wears  fairly 
well.’  The  two  movements  heard  y ester-  , 
day  have  lost  none  of  their  quality  of 
musical  suggestion.  And  Charles  Mar- 
tin Loeffleris  devil  cavorts  as  gaily  as 
ever  But  the  programme  left  the  im- 
I pression  that  tbe  foreigners  had  the  best 
i of  It.  Perhaps  this  might  not  have  oeen 
• the  case  if  a more  substantial  list  had 
been  offered.  But  there  are  so  many 
American  composers,  and  what  is  a 
poor  conductor  to  do?  If  he  leaves  any 
of  them  out,  they  must  again  raise  the 
outcry  that  there  is  discrimination 
! against  native  talent. 

Mr  Damrosch  might  have  left  hnnseif; 
lout.  Why  should  he?  It  was  liis  or- 
chestra and  his  concert,  and  what  is 
i more,  his  music  was  good.  This  is  no 
i age  for  false  modesty.  The  programme  j 
! was  well  presented  o.nd  the  audience 
j seemed  to  be  pleased,  although  at  no  j 
time  over  excited. 

Goldmark’s  “Samson*  Played. 

The  programme  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society’s  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  contained  one  number  so  un- 
familiar as  to  be  practically  a novelty, 
as  indeed  it  must  have  been  to  most 
of  the  hearers.  This  was  Rubin  polo- 
mark’s  symphonic  poem  "Samson,”  first 
played  here  at  a concert  of  the  Boston 
I Symphony  Orchestra  March . 1$, 

It  was  in  good  company  with  Chad- 
i wick’s  F major  symphony  and  Paderew- 
ski's piano  concerto  with  the  composer 
as  the  soloist. 

What  was  said  of  the  Goldmark  work 
at  that  time  might  almost  be  repeated, 
but  there  is  ground  for  suspicion  that 
the  score  has  undergone  some  revision. 
The  tone  poem  is  a large  work,  broad 
in  vision,  rich  in  pregnant  thematic, 
material  and  brilliantly  written.  At  the 
first  hearing  there  was  an  Impression 
that  too  much  realism  of  detail  had 
been  sought,  and  this  impression  re- 
mained last  evening’. 

But  Mr.  Goldmark  deserves  well  of 
bis  counti-y.  His  art  lias  dignity  and 
emotion.  His  musical  portrayal  of  tbe 
scene  between  Samson  and  Delilah  is 
\ a really  admirable  piece  of  composition. 
The  exposition  of  tbe  heroic  personality 
of  Samson  and  the  final  episode  of  hi* 
blindness  and  destruction  of  the  temple 
! are  well  conceived  and  generally  well 
embodied.  In  .spots  the  work  _ seems 
broken  and  disjointed  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  Of  the  intrusion 


Schmuller  Is  Soloist 

A Beethoven  program  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  at  its  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall.  Alexander  Schmuller  ap- 
peared as  soloist,  and  was  heard  in  a I 
performance  of  the  violin  concerta  in 
which  the  high  quality  of  his  niusi-  , 
cianship  was  again  displayed.  Mr. 
Schmuller  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  violinists,  who  have  made 
first  appearances  here  this  season. 

His  small  tone  is  unfailing  in  limpid 
purity  and  silken  texture  and  his  in- 
terpretations are  molded  with  infinite 
resource.  His  playing  -yesterday  was 
no  loss  mature  and  thoughtful  than  j 
that  v’hich  he  has  given  us  on  previous  j 
occasions.  The  other  numbers  on  the  j 
program  were  the  “Coriolanus”  Over- 
ture and  the  “Eroica”  Symphony,  , 
which  had  a stirring  performance.  I , 
' / 4 L-/ 
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Journeying  down  the  centuries  of  mu- 
sical history.  Walter  Damrosch  and  the. 

; Symphony  Socie  ty  Orchestra  arrived  J 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  port  of  un- 
formed art.  namely,  these  United  States, 
forted  until  his  only  son,  Caupolican s It  was  evidently  Mr. 
father,  promised  to  come  and  be  their  J ; to  give  examples  of  tbe  craft  of  as  mans 
chief  and  leader.  Finally  reversing  i | American  composers  as  possible  ana 
his  promisa  to  his  French  wife,  he;  j therefore  bis  programme  was  almost  a 
consented  , 1 thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 

The  mother,  however,  took  the  little  A more  satisfying  effect  might  have 
son,  Caupolican,  back  to  Southern  j been  obtained  by  the  performance  of  two 
France,  where  his  vocal  ability  was  I or  three  large  works  rather  than  ol  - ’ 
developed,  and  later  be  visited  his  . era,!  small  ones  and  parts  of  o icis.  , j 
father’s  tribesmen  in  Chile.  He  after-  , , list  comprised  Chadwick’s  Slnfomettsi  j 
ward  became  a sailor,  saving  enough  : in  D,  the  dirge  and  "'Village  best. v a-  j 
money  to  come  to  New  York  to  study.,  from  Mat'Dowtll  s Indian  su.  n - - 
H©  was  “discovered”  here  by  a mcm-  movement!!  from  John  Alder.  Carpeate.  sj 
ber  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com-I  "In  a Perambulator,”  Looffleris  Y ilia- ; 

1 nelle  du  Diablo,”  Griffes'e  “The  White- 
\ Peacock,”  familiar  excerpts  from  Mr.  | 
Damrosch’s  "Electra"  music  and  John 


1 of  comparatively  unimport5.ru  details. 
The  performance  was  creditable. 

The  concert  began  with  the  over- 
worked "Gberon”  overture  and  ended 
j with  the  very  tired  "Pathetic”  symphony 
; of  Tschaikowsky . which  is  rapidly  ac-j 
■ quiring  a pathos  not  contemplated  by 
j the  composer. 

Songs  by  Mme.  Guilbed. 

Mme.  Yvette  Guiibert,  who  had  not 
been  heard  in  recital  here  for  some  time. 

' gave  a programme  of  "Chansons  du 
Ciel  et  de  la  Terre”  yesterday  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre  before  a 
large  audience.  Her  list  of  songs  came 
down  through  French  life  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  tne  present  time. 
One  especially  noteworthy  group,  en- 
titled "Legendes  Duress”  (Golden  Le- 
gends), she  gave  on  a stage  richly  hung 
with  steel  blue  draperies  and  herself 
sumptuously  attired  in  golden  wrought 
lace,  yellow  stuffs  of  silk  and  flowing 
headdress  of  red.  Her  speech,  whether 
, in  French  or  English,  was  such  aa  only 
v site  can  give,  and  her  gestures  most 
descriptive.  In  this  same  stage  setting 
followed  “Tlie  Golden  Image."  in 
“Chanteries  dee  Images  des  Cathe- 
drales,”  impersonated  by  studer.is  of 
Mrne.  Guilbert’s  school,  a number  en- 
tirely effective  and  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
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American  Soprano  Heard. 

Miss  Janet  Van  Aukcn,  a young  Amer- 
ican soprano  from  Glen  Ridga,  N.  J.. 
gave  her  first  song  recital  here  lust  night 
at  Aeolian  Hail.  In  a tasiefu'  list  of 
airs  and  sengs.  including  Hauser’s 
"There  Is  a.  Lady  Sweet  ar.d  Kind" 
and  Schumann's  "Mondnacht”  she  dis- 
closed a good  voice,  musical  instincts 
and  a praiseworthy  amount  of  acquired 
ability  as  a singer.  She  was  nervous 
and  this  in  part  may  have  caused  her 
to- sometimes  force  her  upper  register 
to  the  detriment  of  agreeable  tone.  An- 
other year’s  hard  study  would  have 
added  much  to  the  success  of  her  de- 
but. which  was,  however,  commentfabj-'. 


Mr.  Gattt-Casazza  shuffles  the  cards 
occasionally  and  deals  a new  nand  to 
the  delight  of  the  public.  "Carmen, 
for  example,  given  again  last  evening, 
had  entirely  new  interest  because  tne 
cards  were  not  all  the  same  as  before. 
One  one  previous  occasion  Miss  Farrar 
was  Indisposed  and  Mme.  Easton  leaped 
into  the  “deadly.  Imminent  breach, 
sang  a French  role  for  the  first  time 
here  and  achieved  a success.  Miss  Far- 
rar was  111  again  yesterday  and  Mme. 


I Powell’s  "Negro  Rhapsody,’  with  the 
composer  at  the  piano. 

The  selections  were  well  chosen,  but 
doubtless  many  would  have  been  giad 
to  sacrifice  something  else  in  order  to 
near  again  the  whole  of  -Mr.  Carpenters 
captivating  portraits  of  babyhooc.  .this 
juite  belongs  to  two  of  the  seven  arts, 
for  its  programme  is  a piece  of  delicious 
literature.  Ar.d  this  grand  old  baby, 
com  with  gray  hair  and  philosophising 
on  dogs,  policemen,  nurses,  hurdy  gyr- 
ates and  other  important  factors  m_  tne 


.Mme.  Samaroff’s  Rceilal. 

Mine.  Olga  Samaroff  continued  her 
series  of  recitals  devoted  to  the  thirty- 
two  piano  sonatas  of  Beethoven  yes- 
terday at  Aeolian  Ilall  by  playing  opus  I 
79  in  G major,  opus  81 A in  E fiat,  opus 
54  in  F major  and  opus  57.  ’’Appassion- 
ata"  in  F minor.  Tn  the  last  work  n I 
the  list  there  was  some  aggressiveness  1 
and  not  sufficient  poetry,  but  her  gen-  ’ 
oral  performance  had  her  accustomed  . 
taste,  intelligence  and  clarity  to  com- 1 
mend  it.  Her  audience  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  music  presented. 


AIDA’  AND  ‘E&I 


R«n.t«  /,«ncin  Hfloln*  the  Mftro- 
polttan  Opera  Company- 

- »ic!a"  at  a special  tnat'noe  and 
Blue  Bird"  at  night  were  tVie  operu  of- 
ferings yesterday.  An  inol  f 

afternoon  was  tl.o  return  to  the  coin 
'many  of  Rena  to  ZanelU.i  wTio  san„ 
role  of  Avionas-ro  as  h'.s  first  uoiK  ' 
the  Metropolitan  this  **»  ^ 

Muzio,  Mr.  Criml  and  Mine.  Claus.c 
were  his  associates.  ... 

j Miss  Atman  as  the  mother.  Miss  £ . . 
| Mme.  Delautiois,  Mr.  Rothter.  Mine. 


D’  STfStT"  Tpet'ent  hand^of  Mine.'  ’f-ftWhce  ““‘“‘V 

and  Rolnalrl  Wern-.nrath  The  orohrtT 
]tra  nko  the  chorua,  had  been  well  ro  . 
[hearsed,  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
excellent  results.  Mr.  Stokowski  who 
had  been  seen  here  before  as  a /-hora 
conductor,  showed  a complete  nowl 
'edge  of  the  score  and  a graphic  and  ef- 
fective system  of  directing. 


:t!f  / 


Aime.  upiauiwij'i  — * • ... 

Herat  and  Mr.  Ananian  were  principals 


in  "The  Blue  Blvti.’ 


Three  Concerts  Please. 


Fritzi  Sell  eft  Gets  Third 
Divorce,  Alleging  Cruelty 


Actress  May  Also  Resume  Hei 
Maiden  Name  by  the 
Court’s  Decree 

WATERBURY,  Conn.,  March  11.— 
Mrs.  Fritzi  Scheff,  the  actress,  was 
granted  her  third  divorce  here  to-day. 
Her  married  name  was  Mrs.  George 
Anderson,  but  the  decree,  based  on  a 
charge  of  cruelty,  permits  her  to  re- 
sume her  maiden  name.  Miss  Scheff 
has  a summer  hove  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Wolcott. 

Her  husband  was  a "charming  man” 
when  sober,  the  singer  told  the  court. 
On  three  occasions  she  had  withdrawn 
contemplated  actions  for  divorce  be- 
cause he  had  promised  to  do  better. 
She  charged  that  he  frequently  struck 
her  in  the  face  and  blackened  her  eyes. 
They  were  married  in  December,  1913. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
North  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  New 
Rochelle.  _ , _ 

In  December,  1908,  Miss  Scheff 
slipped  away  to  the  country  home  of 
Rector  K.  Fox,  in  Mount  ICisco,  and 
was  there  married  to  John  Fox,  the 
author.  In  the  fall  of  1912  they  parted 
Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Fox  followec 
within  a few  months  upon  her  divorce 
from  her  first  husband,  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm Gustav  Carl  von  Bardeleben,  whe 
resigned  a lieutenancy  in  the  Germar 
army  to  marry  her  in  1902,  and  from 
whom  she  obtained  a divorce  in  Au- 
gust, 1908. 


Flonzaley  Quartet  Plays  and  Charles 
Carver  and  J.  L.  Nelson  Sing. 

Three  musical  entertainments,  not 
orchestral,  took  place  y^tcmday.  At 
Aeolian  Hall  In  the  evening  theFon 
zaley  Quartet  gave  its  third  and  last 
subscription  concert.  The 
comprised  Haydn’s  quartet  m D major 
No  6 opus  64 ; Beethoven’s  C sharp 
minor’ quartet,  opus  131, 

F minor  piano  quintet,  with  Mme.  G 
mar  Nova.es  as  the  assisting  a.  list. 
These  compositions  afforded  variety  and 
I contrast  . The  backbone  of  the  pro 


qualities  that  nro  'remembered  lit  lt»  tne 
depth  and  beauty*  the  breadth  and 
power.  Tin  v were  well  displayed  in  the 
air  "Del  mio  Care,"  from  Haydns  un- 
finished Italian  opera  of  " Orfeo."  1 he 
ah  ns  sung  suggested  how  incorrigibly 
Haydn  remained  Haydn,  and  how  little 
of  an  Italian  ho  was,  even  In  writing  an 
Italian  opera. 

They  were  shown  perhaps  still  more 
in  Schubert’s  sonorous  song,  " Omnipo- 
tence." And  quite  another  side  of  Mjne. 
Homer’s  art  was  disclosed  in  half  a. 
dozen  of  her  husband’s  (Sidney  Ho- 
mer’s) " Mother  Goose  " songs,  merry 
settings  of  some  of  the  best  known  of 
Mother  Goose’s  verse.  The  " cumula- 
tive ’’  song'  of  " The  House  That  Jack 
Built  ’’  gave  special  pleasure,  as  cumu- 
lative folksongs  have  done  for  so  many 
hundred  years.  She  put  a powerful  ex- 
pression into  her  husband’s  setting  of 
Joaquin  filler’s  " To  Russia." 


I 


Two  Sopranos  In  Recitals. 

Frieda  Rochen,  whose  soprano  voice 
has  somehow  the  freshness  of  Spring 
gardens,  a,  natural  rather  than  culti- 
vated charm,  gave  a matin6e  of  pleas- 
ant songs  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday, 
varied  with  am-bltjous  airs  in  Italian, 
German  and  French.  Francis  Moore 
n. <=°isted  the  piano-  and  as  composei 
of ~ one  American  lyric,  with  others  by 
Rhea  Silberta,  Ganz,  Lleurance  and 

H(haraanUeeks,  soprano,  who  appeared 
i last  evening  before  a large  and  friendly 
| Imuse'at  Aeolian  Hall,  was  jetted  by- 
Walter  Golde  at  the  piano  in  an.  air 
from  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro 
and  songs  of  Mahler,  Fev^Lan^a^arare 
Her  voice  and  presence  alike  had  rare 
animation,  a quality  of  bHgMness  besb 
shown  In  simpler  songs  ln  F£t^'  alJ 
Mrs.  Maley,  Proctor,  Leighter  ana 
[Schindler. 


gramme,  Beethoven’s  great  quartet  in  C 
sharp  minor,  Is  one  of  tne  pillars  of  the 
Flonzaley’s  repertory  and  their  P^f"™? 
ance  of  the  work  Is  always  remarkable 
for  tonal  beauty,  with  intelligence  of 
plan  and  a finished  style.  The  house 

WaltS1hc°  Town  Hall  in  the  evening 
Charles  Carver,  a young  basso  cantante 
of  Brooklyn,  who  sang  here  last  season' 
gave  a song  recital,  assisted  by  Frank 
La  Forge  at  the  piano.  When  he  was 
heard  here  before  he  disclosed  a voice 
of  good  quality,  range  and  power,  but  a 
varying  degree  of  merit  In  using  It 
night  in  a tasteful  list  of  airs  ar  son  s 
classic  and  modern,  including  Le  forges 
•’Sanctuary’’  and  two  Mexican  folksongs, 
he  showed  a general  gain  in  vocal  tec 
nlc.  Also  his  phrasing  and  feeling  w 
good  and  his  diction  admirable  His 
singing  was  enjoyed  by  a large  audie  • 
At  Aeolian  Hall  In  the  afternoon  Jonn 
Lotw  Nelson,  a young  American  com- 
poser. living  in  this  city,  gave  a pro 
„,mme  of  his  own  songs,  with  nimseii 
at  the  piano,  and  the  assistance  o Mm  ; 
Marie  Sundellus,  a sopr&no  ot  the  Met 
ropol'.tan;  Mme.  eJanne  ^val,  contr^U  ^ 
and  Charles  Harrison,  ba-1^6’  ,Bt 
songs  were  for  the  most  part  of  a light 
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neur^Hoffman,  «>•«£££.  «’■ 
Force,  and  for  ^ 3 d FieWs.” 

Nelson’s  setting  of  In  Flande  fQr 

Miss  Sundellus  ^^^^e.  Laval.  The 
her  group  and  so  ™ M ^ dlffieulti 

piano  accompaniments  them  with  a 

but  Mr.  Nelson  played  them  wiu 
pleasing  tone  and  graceful  sty  e. 


TWO  VERDI  OPERAS  IN  DAY. 


Sung 


“Rigoletto”  and  “Don  Carlos 
at  the  Metropolitan. 

Verdi’s  “ JUgoletto,”  for  the  third 
time,  and  his  ’’  Don  Carlos.”  for  the 
sixth  and  last  time  this  season,  filled  a 
double  day  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
yesterday.  Cora  Chase,  Mme.  Perini. 
Messrs.  Hackett  and  de  Luca  were  the 
quartet  In  ” Rigoletto,”.  with  Mr.  Rothiei 
and  others,  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducting. 

Historic  ” Don  Carlos  ” engaged  Miss 
Peralta  in  the  r61e  of  the  French  Prin- 
cess. with  Miss  Gordon  singing  the  fa- 
mous air.  ” O Don  Fatale.”  and  Messrs. 
Crlmi  and  Danise  as  the  ill-fated  Span- 
ish Prince  and  his  faithful  courtier.  Mr. 
Didur  repeated  his  finfe  impersonation 
of  Philip  IT-  of  Spain,  and  Mr.  Papi  di- 
rected the  effective  ensemble. 
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Philadelphia  Musical  Fore 
Mr.  Werrenrafch,  Soloists, 
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A certain  discretion  marked  the 
printed  programme  of  the  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  seventh  of 
its  series,  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 
The  legend  was  "Brahms  Requiem." 
It  used  to  be  called  "A  German 
Requiem.’’  But  since  the  work  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  German  liturgy 
but  rather  with  the  inevitable  reflections 
of  man  on  death,  the  nationalism  of  Its 
original  title  may  be  pardoned.  Brahms 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  especially 
toward  its  composition  by  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  his  mother. 

At  any  rate  he  left  us  one  of  the  most 
iolemn  and  affecting  of  all  requiem 
dirges.  The  work  has  not  been  heard 
i too  often  here.  It  was  first  given  by  the 
L German  Llederkranz  in  1875,  but  its 
first  public  performance  was  that  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  In  1877.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  the  New  York  Chorus,  Theo- 
lore  Thomas  conductor,  in  1884,  and  by 
He  Oratorio  Society  in  1891  and  1904. 
rhe  Oratorio  and  Symphony  societies 
combined  gave  a Brahms  festival  In 
‘ 1912  and  this  requiem  was  sung  at  the 
inal  concert  on  March  30. 

, It  had  not  been  heard  since  that  time 
i;  dll  last  evening,  when  a large  audience 
listened  to  It  with  profound  Interest. 
Th"  Philadelphia  Orchestra  chorus, 
j|f r Ained  by  Stephen  Townsend,  was 
brought  .over  for  the  concert,  and  dis-  1 
closed  Itself  as  a competent  organiza-  ! 
tlon.  The  sopranos  were  not  ideal  in 
tone  quality,  but  they  held  their  place  I 
[In  the  balance  of  sound.  The  choir  as 
la  whole  sang  with  much  elasticity,  with 
well  planned  phrasing,  good  enunciation 
land  a large  command  of  light  and 
shade. 

There  are  only  two  solo  parts  in  the 
.icomppsltion,  and  these  were  in  the  com- 


Give  “Concert  for  Young  People.” 

Loraine  Wyman  sang  and  Guy  Maier 
played  in  a ” Concert  for  Young  People  ” 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  first  of  the  sort 
at  the  Town  Hall.  Miss  Wyman  was 
applauded  In  her  familiar  " Songs  from 
the  Kentucky  Mountains,”  as  well  as 
foreign  folk  tunes,  both  Italian  from 
Piedmont  and  French  from  Brittany. 
Mr  Maier  at  the  piano  gave  Goosens  s 
Hurdy-Gurdy  Man.”  Lord  Berners’s 
” Funeral  March  for  a Canary, 
Dennee’s  ” Whirling  Doll.”  Dett  s 
“Juba  Dance”  and  Eastwood  Lanes 
novel  ” Crap  Shooters.” 
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By  Richard  Aldrich. 
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Harold  Bauer’s  Last  Recital. 

Harold  Bauer,  the  pianist,  gave  his 
third  and  last  recital  of  the  season  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  before 
an  audience  that  again  overflowed  the 
limits  of  hall  and  stage,  and  that  fol- 
lowed two  hours  of  piano  music  of  the 
utmost  poetic  beauty  with  a correspond- 
ing- appreciation.  The  admired  artist 
was  heard  in  two  sontas.  Beethoven's 
Op.  110  and  Chopin’s  Op.  58,  as  well  as 
|in  Schumann's  “ Scences  ; from  Child- 
hood ” and  ten  waltzes,  Op.  '39  of 
Brahms.  _ 


Mme.  and  Miss  Louise  Homer  Sing. 

Mme.  Louise  Homer  has  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  New  York.  They  were 
present  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  in  as  large  numbers  as  the 
capacity  of  the  hall  would  permit;  and 
then  and  there  those  who  were  not 
already  friends  and  admirers  of  Miss 
Louise  Homer  seemed  to  become  so. 

Mother  and  daughter  gave  a joint  song 
recital.  Those  in  the  audience  who  re- 
membered It  said  “ Mater  pulchra, 
filla  pulchrior”  ; as  others  have  probably 
said  before.  They  did  not  allow  this  j 
to  interfere  with  their  impartial  ap-  . 
plause.  When  it  was  Miss  Homer's  turn 
to  sing.  Mme.  Homer  sat  down  in  a 
large  easy  chair  conveniently  situated 
In  front  of  that  part  of  the  audience  , 
that  was  seated  on  the  stage.  When  it 
was  Mme.  Homer’s,  Miss  Homer  did  the 
same.  At  other  times  mother  and 
daughter  sang  in  duets  from  the  same 
score.  Much  pleasure  was  given  to  the 
audience  and  there  was  unmistakable 
evidence  of  it  in  applause  and  response 
in  the  form  of  encores. 

There  was  naturally  much  Interest  and  ' 
expectancy  in  hearing  Miss  Homer,  who 
has  been  singing  with  her  mother  ' 
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£t.  Cecile  Quartet  in  Concerts. 

A new  concert  organization,  the  St. 
Cecjlc  Quartet  some  years  ago  started 
•within  St.  Cecile  Lodge  in  this  bity, 
completed  a week  of  public  appearance 
on  Broadway  last  evening  at  the  Strand 
Thfeg.tre,  and  is  soon  to  appear  inde- 
pendently in  one  of  the  local  concert 
halls.  Henri  Barron,  the  opera  tenor, 

was  a former  member  of  gTJ?”n’ 

Homer  Burress  has  succeedP&Mr.  Bai- 
jroifo  recently,  while  the  -ther  members 
are  Delos  Becker,  second  tenoi  . Alvan 
Niphols,  baritone,  and  James  Thomas 
basso.  The  singers  have  already  been 
I heard  in  other  cities. 
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1.0.0  uccu  oiuguig  wiui  ner  motner  in 
other  cities,  but  had  not  appeared  In 
New  York  till  yesterday.  The  voice  is  a 


......  .... . j.iie  voice  is  a 

soprano  of  pleasingly  light  and  buoyant 
quality;  youthful  in  quality,  indeed,  to 

R1ir*V>  Q r»  r,  v f /-i  t 4-V.n-t-  4+  r. ~ „ i __  . 


MUd.inj'  , juiuiiiui  in  quality,  indeed 
such  an  extent  that  it  seems  hardly  ma- 
tured. Excellent  teaching  was  manifest 
In  her  singing,  as  well  as  intelligence, 
sincerity  and  musical  feeling. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  essen- 
tials have  been  established  In  her  vocal 
technique.  Her  diction  is  beautifullv 
clear  and  Intelligible.  Her  breath  con- 


ciear  ana  mteingioie.  Her  breath  con- 
trol Is  such  as  to  give  her  command  of 
long  and  well-ipdtcled  phrasing;  and  she 
administers  this  part  of  her  technique 
with  intelligence  and  skill.  ' 


technique 
In  the  ” <li- 


«un  intelligence  ami  skill.  In  the  ••  di- 
visions ” which  occur  in  Mozart’s  ” Alle- 
lujah  ” she  showed  an  excellent  control. 


As  regards  the  trill— there  is  one  in 
Handel’s  ” O Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thou 
Leave  Me?  ”—slie  has  still  somthing  to 
master.  But  she  sang  that  difficult  air 
jn  a manner  otherwise  praiseworthy. 
There  was  sometimes  a tendenev  shown 
to  miss  the  exact  pitch.  Her  singing  of  i 
her  father's  song,  ” Snectaiiv  Tim  >>  >,n/i 


v-»..  .Olllguig  Ui  I 

mind  a sung,  Specially  Jim,”  had  I 
so  much  of  Its  arch  and  blithe  spirit 
that  she  was  called  on  to  repeat  it. 
With  her  mother  she  sang  some  Tuscan 
folksongs  arranged  as  duets  by  Lufgl 
Caracclolo  pleasingly,  and  they  added 
another  of  the  same  collection. 

Mme.  Homer’s  voice,  which  had  not 
been  heard  here  all  this  season,  never 
sounded  richer  or  finer  in  eolor  and 
quality,  and  her  singing  had  all  the  best 


Erno  Dohnanyi,  pianist,  gave  his  sec- 
ond recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Town  Hall.  His  programme  was  one 
of  liberal  character.  It  contained  two 
Beethoven  sonatas,  namely,  the  E flat, 
opus  81,  No.  3.  and  opus  27,  No.  2, 
known  to  every  schoolgirl  as  the  "Moon-  I 
light.”  There  was  also  Schumann's  ] 
“Carnival.”  which  is  a whole  piano  re- 
cital in  itself.  But  Mr.  Dohnanyi  added  ! 
to  these  a passagaglia  of  his  own  make.  , 
four  short  pieces  of  Bela  Bartok  and  ; 
two  of  Brahms. 

Much  has  been  printed  about  the  art 
| of  Mr.  Dohnanyi,  and  doubtless  much 
i more  will  be.  What  seems  most  im- 
I perative  is  a plea  for  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a mere  j 
pianist,  with  brilliant  technic  and  magi- 
cal touch.  He  is  a profound  musician, 
who  searches  out  the  inner  meanings  of 
the  compositions  before  him  and  reveals 
them  to  an  audience  with  clarity  and 
poetic  warmth. 

Some  pianists  and  hearers  doubtless 
disagreed  with  the  distinguished  artist 
in  regard  to  some  of  his  tempi  in  the  E 
flat  sonata  of  Beethoven,  hut  there  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  about 
such ' matters.  What  seemed  to  one  lis- 
tener to  have  more  weight  yesterday  was 
a want  of  beauty  in  the  player's  tone  at 
certain  critical  points  and,  a slight  ir- 
regularity in  rhythm  at  other  points. 

But  probably  the  blemishes  were  so 
small  as  to  escape  general  notice.  If 
hearers  were  not  so  sure  that  everything 
would  be  just  right  when  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
was  playing,  these  little  flaws  would  not 
be  observed  by  even  one.  Meanwhile 
the  serious  lover  of  music  can  go  to  this 
artist's  recitals  with  a certainty  that 
the  mere  performance  is  not  the  ultimate 


‘ 
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,1m  of 'the  pianist.  Interpretation  I?  m-s 
purpose  and  l»  seeks  to  interpret  >y 
beautiful  playing.  He  has  grown  much 
since  his  previous  visit,  and  his  arrival, 
at  a recent  date  has  brought  fresh  Ji  ' 

| and  interest  into  the  waning  season. 


Sings  with  Phalharmonic. 

With  Joseph  Schwarz,  Russian  bary- 
; tone  as  the  soloist  the  Philharmonic 
! Society  gave  the  last  concert  but  one 
1 of  its  Sunday  series  at  Carnegie  Hal) 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Schwarz,  re- 
cently  heard  in  two  recitals,  made  his 
1 first  appearance  in  New  Y ork  with 
He  sang  the  "Erl  Tu’  aria  from  Hie 
Masked  Ball”  of  Verdi  with  a rich  qual- 
ity of  voice,  commendable  style  and  ad- 
mirable dramatic  power  ami  he  won 
much  favor  from  the  audience.  Later 
he  was  heard  in  "Wotan’s  Farewell  -and 
the  Magic  Fire”  scene  from  V.  agnei  , 
“The  Valkyrie,”  but  while  lie  sang  his 
music  with  fine  feeling  some  parts  lying 
below  his  range  were  not  entirely  ei- 
f active.  The  orchestra,  seemingly  not 
in  most  inspired  form,  played  fust 
Rachmaninoff’s  second  symphony  and, 
after  the  Verdi  air,  Grieg’s  two  elegiac 
melodies  for  strings,  "Heart  W oun  Js 
and  "The  Last  Spring.”  _ 

In  the  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  tne 
National  Symphony'  Orchestra  gave  tlic_ 


first  of  its  regular  pair  of  weekly’  con- 
certs. Sergei  Rachmaninov,  as  the 
soloist,  played  his  third  piano  concerto. 
Tin;  orchestral  numbers  were  four  move- 
l meats  from  Mozart’s  Haffner  Serenade 
1 i music  written  when  the  composer  was 
twenty  years  old  for  the  wedding  of  the 
Bin  germeister  Haffner’s  daughter,  a 
i suite  of  nine  parts  from  Richard 
! Strauss's  music  to  Moliere's  "Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,”  which  was  new 
1 here,  and  Wagner’s  "Tannhaeuser”' 

I overture.  , 

The  Mozart  music,  scored  for  some  r 
forty  instruments,  was  prominently'^ 
laded  to  by  several  beautiful  violin  ca-H 
i denzas,  which  were  written  byr  the  con-,' 
ductor,  Mr.  Mengelburg,  and  played  by  9 
Conrertirtaster  Guidi.  The  Strauss  suite,  ] 
also  scored  for  small  orchestra,  with  ' 
j the  aid  of  a piano,  has  an  overture, 
■‘Jourdain,  the  Bourgeois,”  and  other 
titles  to  its  various  parts,  as  “The  Min- 
I uer  of  Lully”  and  "The  Dinner”  (Table 
Music  and  Dance  of  the  Young  Kitchen  j 
Sei  -.-tuts).  Tire  music,  savoring  strongly  , 
of  Strauss,  is  yet  gay,  often  melodious 
and  very  effective.  The  concert  at- 
tracted a great  audience. 


Symphony  Society  Concert. 

The  programme  of  the  Symphony  So- 
:iol:y  Concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  consisted  of  Glinka’s  "Russian 
j and  Ludamilla”  overture.  Mendelssohn’s 
I “Italian”  symphony,  Roger-Ducasse’s 
j spring  nocturne  called  "Ma  Chere  Maison 
Champs,”  and  Chopin’s  E minor 
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piano  concerto.  The  solo  player  was  yl 
j Ignaz  Friedman.  It  was  a very  pleasing  , 
arrangement  of  music.  Mendelssohn’s  A j 
major  symphony  is  not  heard  too  often, 
land  consequently  comes  with  ingratiat-  ; 

iny  elegance  before  an  audience  not  too] 
longer  to  leave  the  springtime  and  the  If 
| enciia  ntments  of  outdoors. 

Perhaps  it  was  with  a fellow  feeling 
for  hose  longing  for  the  bursting  of  the  j 
; buds  that  Mr.  Damrosch  put  the  Roger-  | 
Duea.--.se  number  on  hfis  list.  In  this  one 
! hears  birdies  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  • 
imitated  by  various  and  sundry  instru- 
m on i from  an  oboe  to  a horn.  and_  listens 
w ilh  keen  sympathy  to  the  sighings  of 
melodies  that  breathe  the  very  heart  of  , 
the  “lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.” 


Frederic  Warren’s  Concert. 

The  large  audience  at  Frederic  War-  j 
n il’s  fourth  "ballad  concert”  in  the  , 
Lons  a ere  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  1 
gov,  evidence  of  the  steadily  increasing 
public  favor  shown  the  series.  The 
programme  as  heretofore,  instead  of  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  ballad  field,  com- 
prised a long  and  miscellaneous  list  of  . 
good  airs  and  songs  by  various  writers. 
Norman  ►Tollif,  barytone,  sang  with 
resonant  voice  and  clear  diction  the  old  ) 
English  tune,  "A  Sailor's  Life.”  Miss  I 
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Hallett  Frank,  a Scottish  soprano. 
in  native  costume,  and  with  a ja 
i voice  and  spirited  style,  such  num-  j >. 

as  Angus  MacDonald.”  George  y 
i herr,  tenor,  was  heard  to  artistic  H 
ntage  in  Cecil  Forsyth’s  "The  Bell  | 

• and  Miss  Frieda  Klink,  contralto,  j 
much  applauded  for  her  delivery  of  ijl 
i ihell-Tipton’s  “Rhapsody."  For  the  J 
number  the  four  singers  gave  Wil-  |j 
"The  Commotion  of  Love.” 


The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
had,  as  it  has  not  too  often  had  since 
its  career  began  and  not  nearly  as  often 
a3  it  has  deserved,  a very  large  audi-  j 
ence  for  its  concert  last  evening  in  Car-  I 
negle  Hall.  Experienced  observers 
might  attribute  this  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  was  the  so-  ! 
lolst,  playing  his  own  third  concerto.  , 
But  no  doubt  It  was  due  also  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  put  , 
upon  his  program  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  the  suite  that  Richard 
Strauss  has  made  from  his  incidental  I 
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music  to  Moliere’s  play,  “ Le  Bourgeois 
Gentllhomme.” 

The  history  of  Strauss’s  music  for 
Mollere’s  play  Is  somewhat  complicated; 
the  outcome  for  practical  purposes  Is  this  i 
suite,  In  nine  numbers,  with  titles  re- 1 
f erring  to  their  place  In  the  play,  but 
all  of  them  wholly  enjoyable  by  them- 
selves. It  may  be  observed  that  the 
original  production  was  given  In  1912:1 
that  there  was  revision  and  remodeling, 
and  that  Strauss  made  the  suite  for  con- 
cert performance  in  1918.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  music  was  composed  be- 
fore some  of  the  Inferior  recent  produc- 
tions of  Strauss’s  muse. 

Having  swollen  the  modern  orchestra 
to  its  greatest  dimensions,  Strauss  in 
this  work  suddenly  reduces  his  forces  to 
thirty-six,  calling,  for  instance,  for  only 
six  violins ; but  also  making  demands  for 
a variety  of  Janizary  instruments  and  a 
piano.  His  marvellous  facility  in  instru-  |j 
mental  combination  has  not  deserted 
him  and  his  score  is  full  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  captivating  effects  of  col- 
or. with  the  effect  of  chamber  music 
'on  a larger  scale.! 

He  has  rediscovered  also  a charming 
melodic  vein,  that  has  seemed  exhausted 
in  so  many  of  his  later  compositions 
for  the  peratlc  and  concert  stage ; or 
else  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  invent 
melodies  that  have  a value  In  and  of 
themselves  and  are  not  merely  plastic 
material  for  development  and  combina- 
tion. Not  that  there  Is  not  an  endless 
amount  of  that  sore  of  thing  in  this 
music — Strauss  still  remains  the  con- 
summate juggler  with  tones,  even  while 
he  is  apparently  bent  n more  serious 
things,  and  he  never  quite  puts  aside 
his  quality  as  a farceur.  Thu3  he  un- 
dertakes to  unite  In  the  seventeenth 
century  vein  two  minuets;  one  being  jj 
“The  Minute  of  Lully.”  But  gracious, 
and  insinuating  as  the  tunes  of  these  j 
are,  Strauss  does  not  omit  to  put  in  :f 
some  twentieth  century  touches  at  which  |j 
Lully  would  have  done  considerably  il 
Mr.  Gilman  suggests  In  his  note.  If 

more  titan  " raise  his  eyebrows,’’  as  i 
But  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why 
Strauss  should  laboriously  try  to  take 
himself  back  two  centuries  and  a half, 
arid  ho  by  no  means  undertakes  to  do  ) 
so.  The  spirit  and  charm  of  the  over-  i 
tore  depend  much  on  the  individual  J 
character  that  Strauss  has  put  Into  it,  ; 
Including  some  uncompromising  modern- 
ities. Tne  section  called  “ The  Fencing 
Master  ” is  full  of  witty  characterizing, 
as  is  the  eccentric  merriment  of  the 
“ Tailors'  Dance,”  with  the  final  bolero 
rhythm.  The  " Courante  ” is  a modern 
version  of  the  old  dance  and  of  the  old 
elaborate  counterpoint,  in  part  at  least 
canonic.  There  is  nothing  more  charm- 
ing than  the  serious  ” Entrance  of 
Clfionte  ” with  the  measured  movement 
and  its  transparent  scoring.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  second  act  embodies 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ” galanterie  ” 
of  ’the  period,  sentimental,  delicate, 
graceful. 

The  dinner  table  music  Is  more  preten- 
tious. Here  some  have  found  “ snatches 
of  Rheingold  " in  reference  to  the  sal- 
mon, the  bleating  of  the  sheep  In 
Strauss's  own  “Don  Qutxotte  ” when 
the  mutton  Is  passed.  The  ” Rheingold 
snatches  ” are  not  so  obvious.  The  com- 
pliments suggested  by  the  ’cello  are 
most  sweet.  The  oboe’s  citation  of  La 
Donna  6 Mobile  ” puzzles  Mr.  Gilman  ; 
perhaps  the  Countess  changed  her  mind 
about  that  second  helping  of  mutton 
suggested  by  the  bleating  brass 
The  music,  played  on  the  whole  with 
finish  and  a very  commendable  mastery 
of  its  difficulties  and  complications 
gave  pleasure  to  an  appreciative  audl-l 
ence.  There  was  the  requisite  finesse, 
elegance  and  point  in  the  performance 
as  well  as  a duly  humorous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  tongue  in  the  cheek  of  the 
5 composer  that  is  not  always  absent. 
The  music  has  a certain  fantasy  ar]cl 
rococo  decoration  that  is  essential  to 
its  meaning,  and  this  Mr.  Mengelberg 

CTh*e  program  opened  with  four  move-1 
ments  o?  Mozart’s  “ Haffner  ” serenade, 
which  Mr.  Mangelberg  also  played  with  j 
a small  orchestra,  entering  into  the  | 
spirit  of  the  composer  as  embodied  in 
this  music  ; aperformance  finely  classifed 
in  tone  and  rhythmic  accent. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff’s  performance  came 
att  he  end.  His  playing  of  his  third 
concerto  has  more  than  once  been  ad- 
mired  and  found  deeply  engrossing,  as 
it  was  last  evening. 

Erno  DohnanyL’s  Itecital. 

Erno  Dolinanyi,  the  Hungarian  pianist, 
gave  his  second  piano  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall,  an  excellent 
place  for  piar.o  recitals  and  a joy  and 
comfort  to  tire  eye.  He  began  with  his 
oin  “ Fassacoglia."  op.  6,  a piece  that 
mokes  no  slavish  adherence  to  the  old 
form  of  the  dance  with  ” ground  bass 
and  is  full  of  deeply  felt  and  eloquently 
expressed  musical  ideas.  Mr.  Dohnanyl  s 
plavlng  of  two  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
that  in  E flat.  op.  31.  No.  2,  and  that 
lr.  C-sharp  minor,  op.  27.  No.  2.  was 
the  cause  of  deep-seated  joy.  It  wp.s  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  works  in  their 
immanent  spirit,  living,  plastic,  inspir- 

H.  presented  four  short  pieces  of  the 
modernist.  Bela  Bartok,  of  which  at 
least  one.  the  ” Bear  Dance.”  seemed 
to  be  familiar.  Bartok  is  not  so  mod- 
ern but  that  be  has  musical  ideas  to 
express,  even  .f  the  expression  takes 
a form  unfamiliar— and  uncouth.  t here 
Pave  been  much  worse  modern  pieces 
than  the  ” Bear  Dance  ” and  the  ' Al- 
legro Barbaro  " produced  even  here,  in 
.X.  v.  York.  I to  both  the  E major  Inter- 
. mezzo  and  the  1.  ng  G minor  Rhapsody 
, ' of  Brahms  Mr.  Dolmanvi  put  a trifle 
■-  u,o  re  of  lush  sentiment  than  seemed 
- quite  warranted.  He  closed  with  .Schu- 
mann's " Carneval.” 
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The  crime  wave  struck  the  Metropoli-j 
tan  Opera  House  last  evening  with  all 
its  deadly  weight.  There  were  three 
murders,  a kidnapping,  a maiden  de- 
mented by  bereavement  and  an  opium 
maniac  all  on  exhibition  within  three' 
hours,  to  say  nothing  of  some  slaugli-, 
tered  music.  Of  course,  the  mystery  of 
the  chief  murder,  that  of  a Polish  trav- 
eller with  a money  belt,  remained  un- 
solved. 

Only  one  policeman  was  observed  In 
the  course  of  the  entire  evening,  and 
although  he  wlaked  within  three  feet 
of  one  of  the  dad  mn  he  suspected  noth- 
ing. And  he  was  not  a New  York  police- j 
man  either.  The  thing  happened  In  San 
Francisco. 

Those  experienced  operagoers  who 
have  read  this  far  will  know  that  the 
evening’s  cheering  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  ‘‘The  Polish  Jew,”  followed  by 
‘‘L’Oracolo.”  A considerable  number  of 
people  seem  to  have  scented  danger  in 
the  air.  At  any  rate  they  remained  at 
home,  or  went  to  a comic  opera,  or  per- 
haps even  to  a play.  When  people  do 
not  crowd  the  Metropolitan  on  a Mon- 
day evening  it  means  something. 

Nothing  new  can  be  said  about  the 
performance  of  either  opera.  "The  Po- 
lish Jew”  is  about  the  sorriest  opera 
that  has  been  product  in  many  years, 
j and  a fairly  good  performance  cannot 
j save  It.  “L’Orocolo,”  of  course,  is  an 
; established  favorite  with  Metropolitan 
audiences,  and  It  bids  fair  to  gain  new 
| vitality  since  Miss  Bori  has  returned  to 
I the  company,  for  her  Ah-Yoe  is  admira- 
I ble  both  vocally  and  dramatically. 

Two  Chamber  Concerts. 

The  Elshuco  Trio  gave  the  last  of  its 
three  subscription  concerts  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  to  an  interested  audit 

ence.  It  played  Schubert's  trio  in  E 
fiat.  Op.  100.  and  Tschaikovslty’s  in  A 
minor.  Op.  50,  in  memory  of  a great 
artist,  namely,  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 
Schubert's  trio  sounds  as  fresh  and  as 
vital  as  at  any  time  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  Probably  nobody,  who  heard  it 
last  evening  thought  of  that  faint  odor 
of  lavender,  as  of  old  maids’  bureau 
drawers,  which  Debussy  professed  to 
scent  in  Schubert’s  music — or  was  it 
only  in  the  songs?  There  Is  something 
more  invigorating  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand  Tschaikowsky’s 
trio  is  beginning  to  “ date ;”  or  perhaps 
it  began  some  time  ago.  The  first  move- 
ment now  seems  padded  in  a most  un- 
principled manner ; .and  the  dozen  or  so 
variations  that  make  up  the  seeond  seem 
very  numerous.  There  are  fine  moments 
in  both  the  movements ; but  they  are 
smothered  by  the  intolerable  prolixity — 
a prolixity  that  makes  Schubert's  style 
seem  concise. 

The  playing  of  the  three  musicians, 
Messrs.  Breeskin,  Willeke  and  Giornl ; 
was  of  splendid  force  and  viritity,  beau-s 
tiful  in  tone  and  finish;  ensemble  play- 
ing of  a high  order. 

At  the  same  time  across  the  way 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Messrs.  Ossip,  Gabri-  | 
lowltsch  and  Alexander  Schmuller  were 
giving  a recital  of  sonatas  for  piano 
and  violin.  They  played  Brahms’s  D 
minor  sonata.  Op.  108.  and  Beethoven’s 
sonata  In  D.  Op.  10.  and  E-flat,  Op.  12. 
Mr.  Schmuller  Iso  played  the  Chaconne 
from  Badl,  D minor  solo  suite  for  violin. 

There  was  much  that  was  enjoyable 
in  their  playing.  Mr.  Gabrilowlttsch  is 
an  ensemble  player  of  the  rarest  quali- 
ties; of  unerring  artistic  discernment 
who  makes  his  part  exactly  fit  the 
whole,  exquisite  in  proportion,  in  bal- 
ance, in  tone.  Mr.  Schmiller’s  playing, 
.which  has  become  best  known  here  this 
Winter  in  concertts  with  orchestra, 
seemed  to  show  less  of  the  finer  quali- 
ties that  make  for  the  highest  ensemble 
playing.  There  was  an  intelligent,  an 
artistic  conception ; but  there  were  de- 
tails that  were  not  always  pleasing;  a 
superfluity  of  fortamento  effect : an  in-  , 
tonation  not  alway-3  precise,  a tone  thatJ 
In  more  complicated  passages  lost  some- 
thing of  beauty. 

Margaret  Clarkson's  First  Recital,  j 

Margaret  Clarkson,  soprano,  gave  a 
matinee  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  one  i 
of  those  “ first  recitals  ” where  the  fact 
that  a singer  has  yet  to  wrin  artistic 
self-command  is  of  less  immediate  im- 
portance than  it  is  that  she  should  j 
show'  si^iTs  of  individual  quality.  This) 
Miss  Clarkson  showed,  modestly  but 
expressively,  in  her  simpler  songs  by 
Mines.  Beach,  Van  Rennes  »nd  del 
Riego,  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Osgood  and 
Hageman,  the  last  named  her  accom- 
panist. An  early  Italian  air  of  Gahippi 
le.l  her  program;  there  w'ere  lyrics  b> 
Russian  and  German  composers  sung 
in  English,  with  a forced,  sharp  tofe 
note  ' often  to  mar  them,  while  in 
Cooke’s  ” Ol’  Car’lina,”  the  low  voRe 
and  racy  humor  were  to  the  manner 
born. 


Oscar  Seagle,  barytone,  gave  a recital; 
of  songs  last  evening  in  the  Town  Hall.  I 
His  programme  was  cfhiefiy  of  lyrics 
from  the  rich  repertory  of  France,  but 
the  final  group  comprised  numbers  by 
Qatty,  H.  O.  Osgood,  Richard  Hageman 
and  Lillian  Strickland.  Mr.  Seagle,  who 
Is  an  established  favorite  In  this  city,1 
had  a large  audience,  and  his  singing 
received  much  and  hearty  applause. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  many  of  the 
thousands  of  students  of  vocal  art  'now 
laboring  here  to  listen  to  the  singing  of 
Mr.  Seagle.  Few  artists  have  such  com- 
mand of  tone  and  all  its  gradations  as, 

I he  has.  His  voice  is  not  one  of  pon- 
1 derous  weight  nor  of  great  natural  brill- 
iancy. But  it  has  a singularly  agreeable 
•quality,  light,  aerial  and  floating,  and  i 
/this  is  heightened  by  a skill  in  tone 
production  and  in  breath  management 
Which  belong  only  to  an  artist  of  fine 
accomplishments. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Seagle  s 
delivery  rests  on  his  knowledge  of  head 
tone  and  his  skill  in  carrying  h down 
far  into  the  medium  and  blending  M 
■with  the  lower  notes.  His  diction  is 
easy  and  natural,  neat  and  not  over- 
drawn. In  the  matter  of  style  he  Is  quite 
a master.  He  sings  French  songs  per- 
haps not  exactly  as  a consummate 
French  chanteur  would  sing  them,  but 
in  a manner  which  creates  a charming 
Illusion.  There  are  grace  and  sentiment 
In  his  style  and  these  are  what  one) 
finds  In  most  of  the  songs. 

If  Mr.  Seagle  seems  at  times  to  want 
deeper  notes  of  emotional  utterance,  one 
I must  remember  that  the  songs  do  not 
! possess  them.  In  the  eleven  Frenca 
'lyrics  on  his  list  not  one  was  without 
poetic  quality  and  not  one  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  hearer  s mind. 
They  commanded  admiration  and  left 
one  unmoved.  Mr.  Seagle  could  not  put 
| Into  them  what  did  not  belong  to  them.) 
|I-Ie  sang  them  beautifully,  as  beauti-i 
fully  as  they  were  made,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  any  singer; 
The  accompaniments  were  well  played 
by  Hector  Dansereau. 

Musical  Art  Alumni  Concert, 

The  third  of  three  subscription  con- 
certs by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the, 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Margaret  McGill  Scholarship  En- 
dowment took  place  last  night  In  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  programme  was  given 
by  Mme.  Hulda  Lashanska,  soprano  who 
made 'her  only  appearance  in  recltalhere 
this  season,  with  the  assistance  of  Frank 

La  Forge  at  the  piano.  The  selections, 
included  an  aria  from  Fiaccio’a  “Ham- 
let," Schumann’s  "Fruellngsnaeht,”  Rub- 
instein'S “Spring’s  Blue  Eyes”  and  LaJ 
Forge’s  “I  Came  with  a Song.”  Thd 
recital  was  much  enjoyed  by  a good 
sized  audience. 


The  final  concert  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  season  took  place  last  evening  In, 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  director,  Kurt) 
Schindler,  had  prepared  another  Inter- 
esting programme,  in  which  music  of 
Spain  was  the  chief  feature.  The  list 
began  with  the  Kyrie.  Gloria  and  Credo 
of  the  famous  “Missa  Papae  Marcellae 
of  Palestrina.  The  performance  of 
these  numbers  provided  opportunity  for 
a revival  In  the  programme  notes  of 
the  persistent  myth  about  Palestrinas, 
preservation  of  concerted  music  In  the! 
church.  The  talc  as  given  from  the 
Schola  Cantorum  sources  Is  that  the  ’ 
church  was  about  to  abolish  choral  mu- 
•:c  owing  to  the  practice  of  Introducing 
secular  songs  Into  the  mass.  ) 

There  is  some  foundation  for  the  t?.le,  j 
for'  the  Council  of  Trent  did  admonish 
bishops  to  exclude  from  the  churches 
"all  musical  compositions  in  which  any- 
thing Impure  or  lascivious  is  mingled. 
The  commission  of  cardinals,  which  is 
credited  with  seeing  a great  light  when 
it  heard  Palestrina’s  mass,  had  jurisdic- 
tion only  over  some  small  matters  of 
choir  discipline,  and  if  it  did  hear  the 
Marcelline  mass,  the  work  was  certainly 
not  written  for  the  occasion,  but  had 
been  composed  some  years  before. 

However.  It  is  a masterpiece  of  ec- 
clesiastic polyphony,  and  It  was  a de- 
light to  hear  some  of  its  marvellous  yet 
simple  voice  irterweavings  once  again. 
Some  of  the  Spanish  music  on  the  pro-  I 
gramme  had  been  heard  'before,  and  j 
some  was  new.  Nicolau,  whose  Good  | 
Friday  music  pleased  so  much  a year  | 
ago,  was  represented  by  his  "Ballad  of  1 
Montserrat,"  a song.  "The  Mother  of  5 
God,”  sung  by  Mme.  d’ Alvarez,  the  solo-  j 
ist  of  the  evening,  and  “The  Christ  Child  j 
Among  the  Flowers,”  a chorus  for  male  j 
voices.  Noguera’s  "Sardana  of  the  j 
Nuns”  was  repeated  in  response  to  many  ! 
requests,  and  there  were  several  Anda- 
lusian and  Catalonian  folk  songs.  I 

Mr.  Schindler's  chorus  sang  very  well 
Indeed  at  times  and  at  other  times  not  | 
so  well.  In  the  “Gloria”  of  the  mass  It , 
was  admirable,  but  In  some  of  the  leads 
In  the  “Credo”  the  basses  flatted  and 
the  general  Intonation  became  confused. 
But  It  is  a good  chorus,  apparently  en- 
thusiastic about  Its  work,  as  Mr.  Schind- 
ler assuredly  is.  The  audience  was  large 
and  its  applause  was  cordial. 

Dn  Carp  Piano  Recital. 

Mme.  Marie-Magdelelne  Du  Carp  gave 
her  second  piano  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall.  Several  simple 
old  Italian  and  French  pieces,  a fugue 
of  Bach  arranged  by  Blanchet,  and 
selections  from  Chopin,  Schubert  and 
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Clarence  Loomis,  Pianist,  Piays. 

Clarence  Loomis,  a pianist  and  com- 
poser, gave  a concert  of  his  own  music 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Marie  Louise  Wag- 
ner, soprano ; Rudolph  Polk,  violinist 
and  Hand  Hess,  ’cellist.  The  composi- 
tions presented  were  a sonata  in  E minoi 
for  violin  and  piano,  a sonata  for  'cellc 
and  piano,  two  short  pieces  for  ’cellc 
and  piano  and  five  songs.  A small  au- 
dience was  present  arid  rewarded  the 
composer  with  applause. 


Cantor  Sirota  in  Concert. 

Gershon  Sirota,  a Hebrew  cantor  fr 
the  chief  synagogue  of  Warsaw,  now 
this  country  for  a three  months’  conce 
tour,  with  his  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Sirota,  a lyric  soprano,  gave  a concert 
last  evennlg  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Sirota,  who  was  born  at  Odessa 
and  is  now  47  years  old,  was  commanded 
before  the  war  every  year  to  sing  before; 
the  Czar  and  imperial  family  in  Petro-i 
grad.  Lined  up  through  mistake  against 
a wall  in  a town  near  Kiev  to  be  shot 
by  the  Bolshevik!  hi  1919,  he  escaped 
death  because  of  the  intervention  of  a 
servant  of  the  hotel  where  he  was  stop- 
ping. During  the  season  of  1911-’12  he 
sang  here  to  a great  audience  in  Carne- 
gie Hall,  when  the  large  receipts  of  the 
concert  went  to  his  favorite  charities  in 
Warsaw.  Last  night  he  sang  to  another 
great  audience  of  the  new  world,  Includ- 
ing many  of  his  coreligionists  and 
aroused  deep  interest  and  at  times  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. 

Assisted  by  a choir  of  beys  and  men 
led  by  M.  Machtenbetg  he  was  heard  in 
the  “Tow  VHodos,”  as  arranged  bp 
Lewandowski,  and  the  Adon  Olom”  by 
Sultzer,  said  to  be  probably  the  most 
scholarly  of  all  composers  of  Hebrew 
music.  Solo  numbers  for  the  tenor  in- 
cluded L’Low’s  “A  Duddele.”  Sirotas 
strong,  fine  voice  was  very  Impressive,  as 
he  used  it  in  the  delivery  of  the  Impos- 
ing Jewish  music  and  his  effects  seemed 
wholly  authoritative.  His  daughter  s 
numbers  included  the  "Eli  Eli,”  and  by 
an  appealing  quality  of  voice  and  genu- 
ine feeling  for  the  texts  she  sang,  her 
work  gave  pleasure.  Mr.  Natali  accom- 
panied her  at  the  piaaio. 


Liszt  made  up  her  somewhat  limited 
programme.  Her  playing  had  musicianly 
insight  ami  poetic  charm  rather  than 
great  power  or  brilliance. 

In  the  Bach  fugue,  the  Dminor  pre- 
lude, No.  24,  of  Chopin  and  his  A major 
polonaise,  her  fine  piano  tone,  good  dy- 
namics and  technic  were  often  wthout 
the  outlnes  drawn  by  a firm  bold  hand, 
while  in  the  master's  barcarolle,  and 
what  was  without  doubt,  her  most  sue-  | 
cessful  number.  ' namely  his  G sharp  j 
major  nocture  ,she  did  much  exquisite 
work  In  which  a beautiful  color  was  the 
salient  feature.  The  audience  was  not  j 
large. 

“Il  Trovatore”  at  Metropolitan. 

The  familiar  melodies  of  "11  Trova- 
tore” were  sung  to  a large  and  demon- 
strative audience  In  the  Metropolitan  last 
night,  with  Miss  Claudia  Muzio  and  Miss 
Jeanne  Gordon  as  Leonora  and  Azucena, 
respectively,  and  with  Messrs.  Kingston, 
Danise  and  Martino  singing  the  chief 
tenor,  barytone  and  basso  parts.  The 
electric  sparks  flew  with  fine  realism  t 
during  the  anvil  chorus.  Mr.  Papi  con- 
ducted. . 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


The  Schola  Cantorum. 

At  the  second  concert  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum,  given  last  evening  in  Ear 
negle  Hall.  Mr.  Schindler  continued  to 
work  zealously  the  vein  of  Spanish 
music  in  which  he  has  found  so  much 
that  Is  of  value  and  Interest  to  music 
lovers.  He  brought  forward  again 
much  that  gave  pleasure,  both  In  choral 
and  solo  form,  in  art  song  and  folk 
song.  But  probably  no  vein  will  bear 
indefinite  exploitation;  and  It  might 
easily  have  been  that  after  so  much  or 
a long  program  devoted  to  one  style— 
for,  after  all,  there  are  the  recogniz- 
able limits  of  one  style  in  this  Spanish 
music,  differ  though  It  may  in  the  na- 
ture and  details  of  separate  pieces- 
some  may  have  gained  an  impression  of 

monotony.  . 

The  Spanish  numbers  included  nt 
choral,  ballads,  two  being  fo>  nia 
chorus,  and  one.  a Christmas  march. 

I being  a Catalonian  folk  song  sot  nt 
eight  part  chorus  by  Mr.  Schindler. 

' is  a delightful  tunc,  and  was  heard  m ' 
much  nioasurc.  as  was  the  l atlonin 
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ho  raj  ballad  in  six  parts 
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y tho  Rev.  J.  Venlayuer,  " l.a 
ol  Escold,"  has  striking  and  ing 
[features;  tho  use  of  the  ostinato 
((Incessantly  repeater!,  the  suggestl 
'tolling  bells,  tho  use  of  the  cho 
the  open  violin  strings— though  t 
not  very  obvious  to  the  llstene 
finely  wrought  climax  with  on 
piano  voice  singing  a melody 
above  the  chorus. 

Ten  Spanish  songs  of  varied  pvovvn- 
I ance  were  sung  by  Mine  Marguerite 
I’ Alvarez  in  which  she  used  her  deep 
j and  rich  contralto  with  potent  effect 
| with  no  doubt  an  authentically  Iberian 
| expression,  fiery  and  languorous , but 
unfortunately  with  many  faults  of 
vocalism  and  a too  frequent  deviation 
from  the  pitch. 

But  it  was  not  entirely  a Spanish 
night.  The  program  began  with  tho 
■ Kyrie.'  " Gloria  ’ and  ” Credo  ” from 
Palestrina's  celebrated  ” Missa  Papae 
Alurcclli  " for  six-part  chorus . it  was 
originally  intended  to  give  the  whole 
mass,  but  the  program  was  loo  long. 
The  choir  knew  the  difficult  music  and 
sang  it  well,  with  excellent  intonation, 

• confident  attack-  and  abundant  shad- 
ings. But  music  of  this  kind  puts  a 
-severe  test  upon  the  quality  of  choral 
tone,  and  there  was  sometimes  something 
•to  be  desired  in  the  purity  of  what 
was  heard  last  eveniti  In  the  Spanish 
.music  the  choir  sang  with  spirit  and 
with  an  understand  >g  of  its  spirit  that 
Mr.  Schindler's  i n.uusiasm  and  knowl- 
edge had  imparl'  ; to  it. 

The  explanatory  and  historical  note 
upon  Palestrtn  ; s mas^,  ini  a surprising 
and  lanientabt  tuannt  r.  repeated  the  ro- 
mantic fabh  that  has  been  related 
about  the  n mposition  for  many  years, 
and  that  tl  : researches  of  modern  in- 
vestigators havo  whittled  down  to  a 
quite  matter  of  fact  residuum.  The 
' Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus  " was  not 
written  for  the  special  purpose  of  " res- 
cuing church  music,”  but  had  been  com- 
posed before  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  of  Cardinals  to  look  into  the 
master,  and  was  slinpiy  lound  by  unem. 
when  they  heard  it.  satisfactory  for 
liturgical  purposes.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  tho  statement  about  the  ''  infusion 
i of  Worldly  elements  ” into  the  music  of 
! (he  mass  Is  somewhat  exaggerated.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  romantic  fable 
Is  Interesting.  / 

w.^  A / Q /^?  fc-  ' 

Hulda  Lashanska  Sings  at  Benefit. 
Hulda  Lashanska,  a soprano  of  rare 
public  appearances  and  rarer  qualities, 
both  of  voice  and  vocal  art,  sang  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  at  the  last 
of  three  concerts  given  for  a proposed 
Margaret  McGill  scholarship  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art.  The  success 
of  the  series  has  been  artistic  as  well  as 
financial;  It  was  again  so  last  evening, 
with  an  added  personal  touch  in  the 
singer's  many  flowers.  Frank  La  Forge 
assisted  at  the  piano  in  two  of  his  own  , 
songs,  as  well  as  others  in  four  lan- 
guages, including  airs  of  Handel  and 
Loewe,  Spring  songs  of  Schumann, 
Rubinstein  and  Josten,  and  “ Pirate 
Breams,''  by  Huerter. 


c4\.  /ft  y J 2.  / 

The  historical ' cycle  of  tho  Symphony 
■Society  of  New  Torlc  had  revolved  as  far 
as  Richard  A Vagner  yesterday  afternoon 
and  Carnegie  -Hall  contained  a large, 
comfortable  looking  and  approving  au- 
dience, which  received  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Baircuth  with  moderate  rap- 
tures. It  was  an  entertaining  afternoon. 
First  tho  guilds  assembled  in  Nuremberg 
and  tho  masters  of  the  song  craft  were 
properly  acclaimed. 

Suddenly  the  sceno  shifted  and  the 
howling  gales  swept  furiously  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  while  Vander- 
decken's  ship  vainly  strove  to  beat  to 
windward.  Then  Senta  told  tho  sorrow- 
ful tale  and  bterayed  her  mad  Infatua- 
tion for  tho  wanderer  of  the  seas.  Again 
the  scene  changed  and  tho  hammer  of 
Bonner  was  heard  smiting  the  rock.  Tho 
thunder  clouds  floated  away,  the  rain- 
bow spanned  tho  mystlo  Rhine,  the  gods 
itntcred  AValhalla,  and  from  the  depths 
(below  tho  helpless  Rhine  maidens 
pleaded  for  the  return  of  thc!f  gold. 

And  now  the  storm  raged  again  and 
all  tho  Valkyrs  went  hurtling  through 
the  murky  skies  to  assemble  on  their 
(rock  where  AVotan  kissed  tho  divinity 
from  the  eyes  of  Bruennhllde  and  left 
her  In  flregirt  slumber.  All  that  passed 
between  her  and  the  “highest  hero  of 
worlds”  was  confided  to  the  imagination, 
for  the  next  music  was  that  which  ac- 
companied the  lifeless  body  of  Siegfried 
back  to  the  stricken  home  of  the  Gibi- 
chungs.  And  finally  was  heard  the  great 
farewell  of  Bruennhllde  before  they 
flirew  Grane  and  herself  upon  the  blaz- 
ing funeral  pyre,  which  reached  Val- 
halla itself. 

Mine.  Florence  Easton  of  the  Metro- 
politan sang  the  ballad  and  the  Bruenn- 
hllde music.  She  had  just  as  uncom- 
fortable a time  with  the  former  as  so- 
pranos usually  do.  For  some  reason 
that  song  disturbs  their  vocal  poise. 
However,  the  audience  applauded  her 
most  cordially.  She  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  best  singers  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, so  of  course  what  she  did  was  right. 
The  orchestra  played  with  great  vigor, 
frequently  with  too  much  of  it.  But 
it  was  Wagner,  and  his  music  is  to-day 
the  most  popular  that  is  heard  in  the 
concert  room. 


By  Riclmrd  Aldricli. 


Pianist  in  His  Own  Compositions. 

Clarence  Loomis,  of  Chicago,  gave  a 
“ composer's  recital,”  the  latest  among 
New  York’s  thousand  concerts  this  year, 
before  a small,  but  friendly  audience 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
Marie  Louise  Wagner,  who  assisted  in  a 
half-dozen  soprano  songs,  was  called  on 
to  repeat  the  “ Rose  Fantasia,”  from 
a poem  of  Edmund  Gosse.  Rudolph 
Polk  was  heard  ylth  Mr.  Loomis  in  his 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  while  Ha'ns 
Hess  gave  ‘ cello  solos,  obligatos  _ to 
sonsg.  and  a sonata  for  ‘ cello,  of  which 
the  slow  movement  found  its  suggestion 
In  the  curfew  knell  of  Gray’s  ” Elegy 
in  a Country  Churchyard." 


MUSIC  GHOSTS  HAUNTED 
MR.  LOOMIS’S  CONCERT. 

Composer-Pianist  Assisted  at  Re- 
cital of  His  Own  Compositions 
by  Three  Other  Artists. 

Clarence  Loomis,  the  composer-pian- 
ist who,  with  three  assisting  artists, 
T' V”  a.  concert  of  his  own  compositions 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  Aeolian  Hall,  is 
A haunted  man.  To  say  that  his  ghosts 
are  good  ones,  who  stray  in  and  out  of 
nis  musicafl  canvases  with  happy  un- 
consciousness, may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  implication  of  the  widely  read 
musician,  whose  imagination  is  im- 
pregnated  with  echoes.  But  there  was 
little  in  an  interesting  and  'ambitious 
programme  ’ to  indicate  ccns-picuotis 
originality  or  unusual  treat!  dent,  un- 
less In  the  vers  fibre  style  of  his  son.i-  I 
alas,  one  for  piano  and  violin,  the  other 
piano  and  ’cello.  I 

The  setting  of  Gray's  Elegy,  used  as 
the.  second  movement  in  the  Sonata  for 
cello  and  piano.  which  was  photo- 
graphic in  its  sheer  simplicity,  found 
immediate  response  frcym  his  friendly 
audienoe.  • 

Of  the  songs  which  Marie  Louise 
Wagner  translated  into  a velvety  so-' 
prono  the  best  were  ' Dreams,”  to  the 
words  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  and  Rose 
Fantasia  of  Edmund  Gosse,  full  of 
poetry  and  fire,  which  won  a.n  insistent 
and  deserved  recall. 

Hans  Hess  ar.d  Rudolph  Polk  the 
'cellist  and  violinist,  were  the  assisi- 
itig-  artists. 


Boston  Symphony  Concert. 

The  last  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's evening  concerts  took  place  in 
'Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  the  second  sym- 
phony of  Brahms,  Weber's  “Euryanthe” 
overture,  Ravel’s  “Vaises  Nobles  et 
Sentlmentales”  and  one  movement  from 
Aerlioz’s  “Romeo  et  Juliette”  symphony. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  programme,  put 
together  apparently  without  the  least 
thought  of  relationships,  of  clashing 
styles  or  musical  symmetry.  Pierre 
Monteux,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  perhaps  wished  to  play 
J Brahms  and  Ravel  and  had  to  add 
j something  to  make  the  customary  two 
hours  of  music.  He  succeeded  in  doing 
ijust  that  and  nothing  else.  ’ 

j Mr.  "Monteux  finds  himself  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  exotic  music  (exotic 
*o  a Frenchman)  of  Brahms,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  he  perfectly  assimilates 
it.  He  has  endeavored  to  do  so.  and  he 
I conducts  it  with  sincerity,  with  devotion, 

I but  usually  from  without.  He  is  far 
j happier,  of  course,  in  the  music  of  Ravel, 
which  is  Gallic,  Parisian,  urban,  palpi- 
tating with  the  vivacity  and  intelligence 
of  the  salon.  The  waltzes  heard  last 
evening  have  moved  numerous  French- 
men to  extended  comment. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  that  they  will 
•stir  the  sluggish  imagination  of  Ameri- 
can commentators,  who  are  so  fjsigidly  i 
matter  of  fact  that  a creative  critic  like  1 
the  late  James  Hunch y ruffled  the  j 
waters  of  all  the  great  lakes.  Of  a cer-  I 
talnty  he  could  have  written  much  deli-  | 
cate  and  delicious"  prose  about  these 
airy  trifles,  which  are  instinct  with  J 
grace  and  captivating  in  badinage.  But  j 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  worthy  of  pro-  • 
longed  lyricism.  They  are  pretty  and  ' 
they  are  -admirably  scored. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  - 
played  better  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  than  it  did  in  the  early  days. 
Po'ssibly  It  will  do  still  better  things  j 
next  autumn.  Meanwhile  the  note  mav  ! 
be  made  that  to-morrow  afternoon  its  ] 
final  concert  will  take  place. 


Plays  Beethoven  Sonatas. 

Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  gave  the  seventh 
in  a series  of  eight  recitals,  at  which 
she  is  playing  the  thirty- two  piano  so- 
natas of  Beethoven,  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  works  given 
were  the  three  sonatas,  opus  SO,  in  E 
minor;  opus  101,  in  A major,  and  opus 
110,  in  A flat  major.  After  the  second 
sonata  the  husband  of  the  pianist,  Leo- 
pold Stokowski,  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
| adelphia  Orchestra,  who  at  two  pre- 
i vious  recitals  in  the  series  has  spoken 
| on  the  first  and  middle  periods  of  the 
great  master,  addressed  the  audience 
on  his  third  and  last  period.  In  her 
performance  of  the  three  sonatas,  and 
especially  in  the  opus  110,  upon  which 
her  husband  had  dwelt  somewhat  in  his 
remarks,  Mme.  Samaroff  united  appar- 
ent devotion,  fine  technical  power  and 
a clear  appreciation  of  the  Beethoven 
scores.  Tho  audience  showed  deep 
interest. 


Tlio  Bouton  Symphony  OrcUestra- 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  now 
on  its  last  visit  to  New  fork  for  tills 
season,  gave  Its  evening  concert  yester- 
day in  Carnegie  Hall.  Its  playing  epito- 
mized the  success  that  Mr.  Monteux  has 
had  in  his  work  so  far  to  bring  the  or- 
chestra back  toward  the  superlative  ex- 
cellence it  had  before  disruptive  forces 
struck  it.  That  he  has  wrought  much 
improvement  in  its  playing  is  evident, 
even  though  he  has  not  yet  remolded  it 
completely.  j 

The  program  began  with  Brahms's 
second  symphony,  which  Mr.  Monteux  i 
read  with  sympathetic  appreciation, 
even  though  he  did  not  develop  certain 
points  and  make  certain  discriminations  j 
that  have  come  to  be  almost  traditional  j 
and  almost  expected  in  a reading  of  this 
symphony.  But  It.  gave  much  pleasure,  j 
that  was  made  manifest. 

The  other  numbers  were  Weber's  over- 
ture to  “ Euryanthe,”  brilliant  In  the 
opening  phrases,  uncommonly  effective 
m the  mysterious  passage  suggesting  the 
tomb,  but  a bit  coarse  in  the  violent 
fortissimo  outbursts:  Maurice  Ravel's 
instrumentation  of  his  own  “ Vaises 
Nobles  et  Sentimentales  " for  piano,  and 
the  scene  representing  “ Romeo  Alone  ” 
in  the  grand  f§te  at  the  Capulets,  from 
his  dramatic  symphony.  “ Romeo  et 
Juliette.” 

Ravel’s  waltzes  were  played  here  some 
years  ago.  The  orchestration  conciliates 
to  the  ear  some  of  the  sourest  of  the 
dissonances  that,  are  a little  uncompro- 
mising on  the  piano,  and  the  orchestral 
color  shows  many  ingenious  and  even 
fascinating  touches.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  incisiveness  of  the  piano 
that  seems  needed  in  these  pieces,  origi- 
nally conceived  for  it.  and  that  the  man- 
ifold peneiling3  of  the  orchestra  do  not 
quite  compensate  for. 

The  movement  from  Berlioz's  sym- 
phony was  welcome  on  the  program,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  composer's  most  success- 
ful orchestral  movements— most  success- 
ful in  its  seizure  of  the  spirit  of  the 
scene,  in  the  musical  substance  in  which 
this  is  embodied,  and  the  poetic  beauty 
of  the  music  (which  did  not  always  pre- 
sent itself  to  Berlioz  in  answer  to  his 
urgent  summons. 


’HISTORIC  CYCLE’  NEAR  END. 


Damrosch  Gives  Closing  Wagner 
Program,  With  Florence  Easton. 

With  Florence  Easton  of  the  Metro- 
politan singing  Brunnhilde’s  final  air  of 
" The  Ring,”  and  Walter  Damrosch 
conducting  this  one-time  “ music  of  the 
future  ” that  he  so  early  assisted  in 
bringing  to  New  York  more  than  thirty 
years  a,go,  the  “ historic  cycle  ” of  the 
Symphony  Society  fairly  justified  its 
name  n a twelfth  and  cl03ng  program 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
be  repeated  in  the  same  place  tonight. 

Wagner's  music — whose  more  so?— had 
made  history  here.  An  audience  ap- 
preciative of  that  fact  and  early  trained 
to  admiration  of  that  muse  was  present 
when  the  " Mastersngers  ” overture  be- 
• gan  at  yesterday’s  matinde,  and  before 
the  several  “ Ring  ” excerpts  it  ap- 
plauded Miss  Easton  also  in  Senta’ s 
ballad  from  “ The  Flying  Dutchman.” 
It  was  announced  that  the  would  open 
Its  nexts  eason  in  Carnegie  Hall  by 
playing  an  American  composer's  work, 
which  ha.s  won  the  H.  H.  Flagler  $1,000 
price,  the  winner  to  be  told  at  the  last 
Aeolian  Hall  concert  tills  coming  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Flagler,  the  Symphony  Society's 
guarantor  and  President,  gave  $1,500 
last  Spring  for  two  prizes  for  sym- 
phonic works  by  Americans,  annony- 
mously  submitted.  More  than  eighty- 
musical  scores  have  been  examined  in 
the  competition  now  ended.  The  judges, 
with  Mr,  Damrosch,  were  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski, George  AV.  Chadwick.  John 
Alden  Carpenter  and  Franz  Knelsel. 


TWO  PIANISTS  HEARD. 


Mme.  Samaroff  In  Beethoven’s  So- 
natas, and  Daniel  Wolf,  Newcomer. 

Two  pianists  occupied  the  day  in 

Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  Mme.  Samar- 
off giving  the  last  bnt  one  of  her 

matindes  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  as- 

sisted on  this  occasion  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Stokowski,  while  in  the  evening 

Daniel  Wolf,  a newcomer  in  recital 
though  a resident  here  for  some  years, 
was  heard  in  a^program  including  half 
a dozen  compositions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Wolf,  a Baltimorean  by  birth,  is 
a player  of  quiet  manner  at  the  piano 
and  considerable  facility  of  technique. 
He  repeated  the  last  if  his  pieces,  an 
" Indian  Dance,”  and  after  Liszt’s 
“ Liebestraum  ” and  eleventh  " Rhap- 
sody ” added  another  encore.  He  was 
also  heard  in  Beethoven's  sonata 
” Quasi  una  Fantasia,”  a Chopin  group 
and  “ Reflets  dans  l’Eau  ” of  Debussy. 


‘‘Andrea  Chenier”  Repeated. 

” Andrea  Chenier,”  the  Italian  Gior- 
dano's interesting  opera  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  repeated  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  evening  before  a brilliant 
house.  Miss  Muzio,  Messrs.  Gigli. 
Danise.  Bada  and  Didur  again  sang  and 
acted  the  leading  personages  in  scents 
partly  historic  and  wholly  beautiful  in 
the  broader  Parisian  views.  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  the  spirited  ensemble,  a 
task  of  some  magnitude  in  the  mob  epi- 
sodes. 


Lost  Concert  by  Toscanini. 

AAftiat  was  announced  as  the  last  con- 
cert of  the  orchestra  of  La  Tesla  under 
tlie  direction  of  Artfuro  Toscanini  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  For  some  reason  not  obvious,  the 
audience  was  one  of  the  smallest  that 
has  heard  several  concerts  given  by  the 
orchestra  in  New  York  this  Winter.  Yet 
the  hall  is  the  most  suitable  place  in 
which  it  lias  played;  it  is  the  only  place, 
Indeed,  where  its  results  can  be  properly 
heard  and  appreciated. 

The  program  yesterday  was  made  up 
entirely  of  modern  Italian  music;  it 
must  be  confessed  that  so  much  of  one 
school,  even  in  various  ramifications  of 
It,  brought  something  of  monotony. 
Sinigaglia’s  brilliant  and  sparkling 
overture  to  the  opera  ” Le  Baruffe 
Chiozzotte  ” was  already  known  to  New 
York,  the  work  of  a composer  not  of 
the  newest  school,  content  to  work  on 
old-fashioned  lines— and  -with  ideas. 
Also  of  the  older  school  were  the  “ Not- 
turno  ” and  ” Novelletta  ” of  Giuseppe 
Martucci,  piano  pieces  arranged  for  the 
orchestra  by  the  composer ; the  first 
honey-sweet  in  its  long  and  languorous 
phrases,  the  second  of  a fascinating 
grace  and  elegance  of  rhythm  and  mel- 
ody. 

Known  here  also  since  Toscanini 
brought  it  (and  since  others  have  played 
it),  was  Victor  de  Sabata's  symphonic 
poem  ” JiMtitus  ” and  Pick-Mangiagal- 
li’s  “ Rondo  Fantastico.”  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  and  unfamiliar  com- 
positions seemed  to  be  Ildebrando  Piz- 
zetti's  suite,  from  the  music  to  d'An- 
nunzio's  tragedy,  ” Lft,  Pisanella.” 
Pizetti’s  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  has 
been  more  than  once  played  here  this 
Winter.  In  the  suite  he  shows  imagina- 
tion and  musical  inventiveness.  In  the 
first  movement,  “ Sul  molo  di  Famagos- 
ta,”  there  is  an  Oriental  suggestion, 
sometimes  acidulously  worked  out  in 
juxtaposition  of  dual  tonalities.  The 
third,  representing  a dance  in  which  the 
dancer  is  crushed  and  suffocated  be- 
neath masses  of  roses,  it  uncomfortably 
realistic  at  the  end,  with  the  snare  drum 
sounding  the  death  rattle. 

In  ” La  Ballata  delle  Gnomidl  Otto- 
rino Respigli  leaves  behind  the  feeling 
for  beauty  that  so  poetically  permeates 
his  piece  on  the  fountains  of  Rome. 
He  no  doubt  had  to,  in  representing 
the  torturing  of  his  • young  women  by 
gnomes,  condemned  to  incessant  danc- 
ing, “ one  shrieking,  the  other  gibber- 
ing, rounding  out  the  endless  hours  of 
a.  witches'  Sabbath.”  It  is  morbidly 
grotesque  in  its  graphic  realism.  The 
young  woman  who  shrieked  is  admirably 
presented  in  novel  and  hair-raising  in- 
strumental effects  that  could  have  been 
surpassed  only  by  real  shrieks  upon 
the  stage.  The  one  who  only  gibbered 
is,  of  course,  less  noticeable,  but  the 
twain  give  the  orchestra  a bad  quarter 
hour.  , 

Adriano  Lualdi,  composer  of  the 
intermezzo  of  the  dream  ” from  the 
opera  of  “ La  Figlia  del  Re,”  Is  a new 
Italian  name.  The  opera  is  the  one  that 
won  the  McCormick  prize  in  1!)17.  There 
are  beautv  and  serious  musical  quality 
In  the  movement.  Vincenzo  Tommasini 
is  also  little  known  to  this  country.  His 
” Serenate  ” nocturne  No.  2,  from 
' Chiari  di  Luna.”  was  played,  effective 
and  vividly  colored. 

The  playing  of  the  orchestra  showed 
its  wonderful  responsiveness  to  the 
manifold  and  sensitive  indications  of 
the  great  conductor ; its  plasticity  and 
flexibility  and  finish  under  his  hands. 
It  showed  what  can  be  accomplished 
bv  intensive  rehearsal  under  a great 
and  dominating  mind,  even  -when  the 
material  is  not  of  the  very  highest 
quality. 

It  not  only  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
listeners,  but  also  taught  all  kinds  of 
lessons  to  orchestral  players  and  con- 
ductors whose  minds  were  open  to  re- 
ceive thorn  ; perhaps  even  to  backers  and 
committees.  And  it  may  even  have 
shown  some  that  a season  of  incessant 
traveling  Is  not  the  best  regimen  for  an 
orchestra ; for  in  respect  of  technical 
finish,  remarkable  as  it  was.  the  per- 
formance was  not  quite  equal  to  those 
which  the  organization  gave  earlier  in 
the  season.  > 

In  the  midst  of  the  intermission  Mr. 
Toscanini  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
to  receive  the  gift  of  a gold  baton. 


GIULIA  GRILL!  IN  SONGS. 

Mezzo-Soprano,  a Brooklyn  Lawyer, 
Appears  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Giulia  Grilli,  mezzo-soprano,  who  is 
also  a practicing  lawyer  in  Brooklyn 
and  an  incorporator  of  the  Women’s 
Kings  County  Bar  Association,  gave  a 
song  recital  of  uncommon  interest  at 
Aeolian  all  yesterday  afternoon.  Albert 
AArolff,  the  Metropolitan  conductor,  ac- 
companied her  at  the  piano  in  his  son, 
” Et  s'll  Revenait  un  Jour,”  one  of  a 
French  group  with  airs  from  “ Samson 
et  Dallla  ” and  “ Carmen.” 

Cagliano’s  " Ariette  Cublies  ” was  also 
played  by  its  composer  for  Miss  Grilli, 
who  added  in  Italian  the  unfamiliar 
Tirlndelli’s  “ L’Ombra  di  Carmen,”  and 
songs  in  English  by  Miss  Zussa,  Messrs. 
Schindler  and  Spross. 

Amy  Neill  Plays  Carpenter  Sonata. 

Amy  Neill  a violinist  from  Chicago, 
once  heard  here  earlier  this  season, 
played  a sonata  by  her  fellow  towns- 
man, John  Alden  Carpenter,  before  a 
large  audience  at  her  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  Francis  Moore  as- 
sisted in  Mr.  Carpenter's  music,  as  he 
also  did  in  Lalo's  “ Symphonie  Espag- 
nple.”  work  oftener  given  with  or- 


/ 


always  a d efficacy  of  perception  and  good 
taste  quite  unusual.  A large  and  friendly 
audience  heard  her  recital. 


chestra,  and  one  whose  rapid,  rhythmic 
I swing  overtaxed  Miss  Neill’s  present 
as  an  artist  in  matters  of  accu- 
intonation  and  octave  playing.  She 
I added  graceful  pieces  by  Leclair, 
Rameau  and  Mozart  and  a “ Rhapsodia 


ft 


Pledmontess,”  by  SInigaglia. 


A’ 


I Arturo  Toscanini  and  La  Scala  Or- 
chestra, having  returned  after  a long 
i our,  gave  a farewell  concert  in  Carnegie 
Mall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
' ;ramme  consisted  of  Italian  composi- 
n ions.  They  were  Slnigaglla’s  delightful 
nverture,  "Le  Baruffe  Chiozotte"  ; a suite 
(By  Flszetti.  written  for  D’Annunzios 
tragedy,  "La  PiSHnella’’ ; a nocturne  and 
.novelette  by  Martucci.  Respighi  s ‘ La 
Bollata  della  Gnomidi,”  the  intermezzo 
;rom  Adriano  Lualdi’s  opera  "La  r iglia 
lei  Be”  ; a serenade  by  Tommasini,  Piek- 
llangiagalli’s  ’Rondo  Fantastlco.”  and 
Si  bata’s  •'"juventus.” 

Some  of  this  music  aroused  wonder. 
Respighi,  who  wrote  the  beautiful , 
"Fountains  of  Rome,"  suffered  a severe  j 
attack  of  modernism  when  he  composed 
the  ballata  heard  yesterday.  Such  a j 
conglomeration  of  ugliness  and  noise  is 
Varely  heard.  It  cannot  be  possiblle  that 
Italians  like  this  sort  of  thing.  If  they 
do,  they  ate  preparing  to  part  with  theii 
■birthright  for  a tness  of  pottage,  and 
mighty  poor  pottage  at  that. 

Mr.  Toscanini  conducted  all  the  com- 
i positions  with  his  visible  signs  of  enthu- 
siasm. What  he  actually  thought  ol 
laome  of  them  will  probablly  never  be 
known.  The  orchestra  played  just  as 
Ewell  as  it  had  on  previous  occasions. 
[The  audience  w as  not  large,  but  it  was 
VeU  supplied  with  men  of  powerful  voice 
fwho  could  shout  "Bravo”  so  as  to  make 
[ the  rafters  ring. 


Miss  Farrar  in  “Manon.” 

! v joy  re'gned  again  at  the  Metropolitan 
fOpera  House  last  night.  Miss  Geraldine 
Farrar  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
'laryngitis  and  was  able  to  sing  in  Mas-  ] 
tenet’s  "Manon.”  All  the  little  gerry- 
*lappers  were  present,  crowing  with  de- 
; light  They  were  laden  with  flowers, 
and  after  each  act  some  (flowers,  not 
igerryflappers)  -were  hurled  from  the  bal- 
i [conies  to  the  stage,  where  the  gallants 
'gathered  them  up  and  presented  them  to 
the  fair  prima  donna,  who  rewarded  her 
taithful  adorers  with  ravishing  smiles. 

. Miss  Farrar  sang  Manon  for  them  in 
I,  her  familiar  season  of  1920-21  style,  and 
M Mr  Hackett  as  Des  Grleux  endeavored 
| tjo  rival  the  youthful  admirers  in  the 
» jjrrdor  of  his  passion.  Also  he  sang  very 
(veil.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  again#Le«- 
,aut  and  Leon  Rothler  the  elder_  Oca 


§ Vrieux'  '"The  spectacular  glories  of  tie  £ 
'Jours  la  Reine  scene  provided  a feast  j 
dor  the  eye,  and  Mis'  Rosina  Galli  s ex-  j 
Iquisite  dancing  was,,,  ysual,  one  of  the  : 
most  attractive  feati.Js  of  the  perform- 
ance.  Albert  Wolff  conducted,  and  not  I 
the  least  agreeable  element  in  the  opera 
was  the  excellent  playing  of  the  or-  ; 
jeheatra. 

Two  Violinists  Heard. 

! j Two  violin  recitals  took  place  las’,  j 
Inight,  In  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hal 
'Miss  Mary  Waterman,  who  was  the  sole 
".st  at  the  Kriens  Symphony  Orchestra’, 
mnual  Carnegie  Hall  concert  last  spriru 
played  Bruch’s  G minor  concerto,  an 
£ good  list  of  other  selections.  H' 
playing  showed  a genuine  violin  talent 
Although  hard  work  is  ahead  of  her  n 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

RTURO  TOSCANINI  and  his  or- 
chestra, yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  gave  what  pur- 
ported to  be  their  farewell  concert. 

An  audience,  none  too  large,  but 
extremely  demonstrative,  with  the 
Italian  ambassador  as  a distin- 
guished guest,  gave  the  maestro  a 
boisterous  send-off  after  thrilling 
performances  at  the  end  of  ‘‘The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,”  as  orches- 
trated by  De  Sabbata,  and  of  the 
Italian  Marzia  Reale. 

In  the  intermission  a delegation 
from  the  Lega  Itallana  Musicale, 
comphising  Alberto  Bimboni,  presi- 
dent of  the  association;  Signor  Tus- 
co;  maetri1^,  Moranzoni,  Papi,  and 
Bamboschek;  Gennaro  Curci,  and 
Giuseppe  Bonflglio,  presented  him 
with  a handsome  baton  elaborately 
wrought  in  silver,  platinum  and  gold, 
and  designed  by  Tusco. 

But  was  this  really  the  final  con- 
cert of  the  Scala  Orchestra?  Was 
it  actually  the  last  opportunity  af- 
forded to  hear  an  organization  un- 
matched in  this  country  playing 
under  the  leadership  of  a man  who 
as  interpretative  musician  and  artist 
has  not  now,  and  probably  never 
had,  an  equal? 

The  sailing  date  of  the  ship  that 
will  take  Toscanini,  alas,  and  his 
valiant  legionaries  away  from  us  had 
to  be  postponed.  It  may  have  to  be 
postponed  still  further.  Will’  this 
not  give  time  for  another  concert,  in 
spite  of  the  engagements  in  Provi- 
dence, Quebec  and  Montreal? 

When  Toscanini  abandoned  his 
post  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  he  left  a void  in  the  world 
operatic  that  has  never  beep  filled. 
And  now  he  is  about  to  leave  a void 
in  the  realm  symphonic  that  will 
also  yawn  wide  until  he  may  be 
persuaded  to  return. 

For  quite  apart  from  his  vir- 
tuoso skill  with  the  baton  and  in 
musicianship,  there  is  not  one  man 
among  his  competitors — no,  not 
even  Nikisch  of  the  compelling  per- 
sonality— whose  artistic  character 
Is  so  incorruptible,  whose  artistic, 
aspirations  are  so  lofty,  whose  artis- 
tic soul  is  so  pure. 

And  it  is  such  men  we  need  in 
America:  men  who  labor  not  for 
personal  gain  or  glory,  but  for  the 
achievement  of  an  ideal;  men  who 
turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  gibble-gabble 
of  hero-worshipping  women  and  pav 
no  heed  to  tre  flattery  of  foolish 
parasites;  men  who  would  rather 
suffer  physical  want  and  misery 
than  make  the  slightest  concession 
to  the  ignorant  mob;  men,  in  short, 
who  not  only  are  endowed  with 
superior  powers  but  who  are  mar- 
tyrs to  the  cause  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

During  his  visit  to  America  Tos- 
canini and  his  men  have  been  serv- 
ing two  causes,  one  of  them  purely 
artistic,  the  other  patriotic.  And 
how  insuiringly  they  have  born 
those  two  causes  abroad  without  al- 


she  wishes  to  become  an  accomplished  ■ lowing  one  to  i 
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injure  the  other.” 


They  have  shown  us,  these  men 
of  mettle,  what  Italy  could  provide 
in  music,  creative  and  interpreta- 
tive; have  shown  this  with  as  much 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  in  Tulsa 
as  in  New  York.  Yet  in  bringing 


performer.  As  It  is,  she  has  a large  rich 
tone,  much  good  schooling  and  tine  musi-  , 
cal  feeding.  ] 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Miss  Amy  Neill,  ^of  ] 

Chicago,  gave  her  second  recital  with 
Francis  Moore  at  the  piano.  Her  num- 
bers included  Carpenter's  sonata  for  vio-  this  message  across  the  sea,  and  in 
lin  and  piano  Lalo'  , ’’.Symphonic  Espag-  rallying  to  their  colors  wherever 
nole"  and  ar  adagio  of  Mozart.  At  her  they  went  the  people  of  their  race, 
first  recital  this  season  Miss  Neill  flayed  far  from  the  dear  motherland,  they 
in  Carneg-i'-  Hall  Last  night,'  in  a have  scattered  blessings  no  less 
smaller  hell  her  tone  was  heard  to  bet-  valuable  for  us  than  to  the  country 
ter  advantage.  In  her  general  work  she  that  gave  them  godspeed  on  their 
is  making  progress.  Her  style  gains  in  journey. 

authority.  She  is  an  interesting  player.  Yesterday  s concert,  the  fifty-fifth 
A large  audience  applauded  her  per-  thus  far.  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
forma  nor  music  of  Italian  origin,  all  of  it 

1 ’ modern:  Leone  Sinigaglia’s  Over- 

TVfUa  r.rilli’s  Recital  turo’  “T^e  Baruffe  Chiozzote”:  three 

Miss  UrUU  S K - • excerpts  in  the  form  of  a Suite  from 

Miss  Giulia  Grilli.  n.ezzo  soprano, , incidental  music  Ildebrando  Piz- 
gave  her  firs  song  recital  here  yester-  , zet(.j  wrote  for  D’Annunzio’s  “Pa 
ady  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  For  ! Pisanella” — -‘‘Sul  modo  di  Faina- 
French  group  in  her  programme,  mclud-  p,osta  >■  “La  Danza  bassa  dello 
ing  his  own  lyric,  "Et  s’  11  Re  vena  it  gparvjer0i>>  “La  Danza  dell  ’amore 
un  Jour,”  the  young  artist  had  the  dis-  e ,je]ja  !norte  profumata” — a,  Not- 
tingutshed  assistance  at  the  piano  o.  Al-  turno  an(j  Noveletta  by  Giuseppe 
bert  Wolff,  the  French  conductor  of  tne  ]yiartucei  (teacher  of  Pizzetti,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In  modern  wav)  both  originally  made  for 
Italian  songs  by  Brogi,  Sinlgaglia,  Tlrin-  pjano;  Ottorino  Respighi’s  “La  Bal- 
delli  and  B.  Gagliano,  the  latter  being  Jata  delle  Gnomidi”;  the  “Intermezzo 
T I otherwise  the  accompanist.  Miss  Grilli  de(  g0gno”  from  Adriano  Lualdi’s 
LJ  disclosed  a beautiful  natural  voice  of  jcjgija  del  Re”;  a Serenade  or 

IT  -moderate  power  with  rttanyof  the  essen-  Nocturne,  entitled  “Chiara  di  Luna,” 

W tials  of  a singer  to  the  manner  born,  Py  Vincenzo  Tommasini;  Pick-Man- 

t She  had  much  charm  of  person,  ease  and  gjag{lUi.s  •■pj0n(j0  Fantastico”  and 

j a grace  of  style  with  fine  feeling  for  the  ^jje  tone-poem,  “Juventus,”  by  De 
| spirit  of  the  music.  And  it  yras  unfor*  gabata  I 

II  tunate  that  with  so  much  in  her  favor  without  any  classic  foundation  { 
she  should  sing  as  she  did  with  a per-  thia  iigt  worjrS  pUt  the  most  eager 
sistent  tremolo  and  often  a false  in-  an(j  appreciative  auditor  to  a rather  . 
tonatlon.  But  these  defects  she  couk  Bevere  test;  the  more  so  because 
not  evidently  avoid,  nor  were  tney  duf  many  of  the  contributions,  each  ad- 
to  neiwousne3s.  That  she  is  a singer  o mirat)ie  in  itself,  were  couched  in  a 
limited  feeling  and  one  of  gentle  rathei  mu9irai  idiom  that  disclosed  con- 
than  deep  passion  was  shown  in  hei  spiCUouBly  the  Influences  of  the 
delivery,  supported  by  Mr.  Wolff's  fin.  (jaeuc  school.  At  times  only  the 
piano  accompaniment,  of  the  “Mot  g(,nius  of  the  man  at  the  helm  and 
Coeur  s'  Ouvre  a La  Volx”  air,  though 

here,  as  in  other  numbers,  there  were  i , 
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tfte  “ inspiring  re§ponseJ  Tb'Atiis  ~ de- 
mands  of  the  hundred  musicians' 
held  the  attention  enthralled. 

New  to  the  local  public,  though 
already  performed  elsewhere,  was 
Pizetti’s  Suite,  a group  of  highly 
imaginative  pieces,  exotic  in  the-  1 
mati  • interval  and  coloring,  and  pe-  1 
culiuriy  suggestive,  in  the  final 
pages  Illustrating  the  suffocation 
of  La  Pisanella  under  a mass  of  1 
roses 

Neither  Respighi’s  “Ballad  of  the 
Gnomes”  nor  Lualdi’s  Nocturne  No. 

2 had  been  heard  before  in  America. 
The  fofmer  is  all  that  its  name  im-  i 
plies,  a story  of  abduction  and  tor-  1 
ture,  ending  in  a whirl  of  verti- 
ginous insanity,  told  in  realistic  or- 
chestral sounds,  and  so  horrible  (m 
an  artistic  sense,  of  course;  that  tne 
impressionable  listener,  breathless  as 
he  follows  the  musical  context  of 
Carlo  Clausetti's  gruesome  poem, 
feels  his  hair  standing  on  end. 

But  what,  one  wonders,  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  fiendishly  difficult 
work  were  it  put  in  the  hands  of 
another  orchestra  and  another  con- 
ductor? As  played  by  Toscanini  and 
his  men  it  was  a tour  de  force  noth- 
ing short  of  astonishing. 

' Charming  pieces  (originally  for 
pianos)  and  scored  with  skill  are  the 
melodious  notturno  and  the  quaint 
noveletta  by  Martusci,  especially 
the  latter.  As  a weaver  of  moods 
and  creator  of  atmosphere  in  finely 
conceived  instrumental  and  har- 
monic tints,  Tommasini,  too,  reveals 
surprising  mastership  in  the  Sere- 
nata. 


Vw  c-  L o r y -l 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  fin- 
ished its  doings  in  New  York  for  the 
present  season  with  its  concert  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
orchestra  has  done  well  this  season, 
and  has  gone  some  distance  in  winning 
back  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  for  so  many  years  by  its  New 
York  public.  The  improvement  in  its 
playing  under  Mr.  Monteux's  continued  I 
direction  has  made  itself  felt,  and  he 
and  his  players  have  found  deserved  ad-  I 
miration. 

The  most  important  number  on  the  11 
program  was  Mendelssohn’s  “ Scotch  ” ; 
symphony ; a rare  appearance  now  on  ’ 
orchestral  programs,  but  deserving  the  | 
appearances  it  gets  and  not  ready  yet 
for  total  oblivion,  to  which  so  many  of  | 
tire  composer's  works  have  descended.  ; 
There  is  certainly  a greater  vitality  in  i 
it  than  there  is  in  Liszt's  vacuous  sytr-  ; 
phonic  poem  “ Orpheus,”  which  also 
appeared  on  the  program,  and  whose 
appearances  are  even  rarer.  The  other 
orchestral  piece  was  the  overture  to 
Chabrier's  opera  of  " Gwendoline,”  a 
highly  colored  and  vigorously  dramatic 
composition,  admirably  devised  as  an 
overture  foreshadowing  the  dramatic 
action  to  come. 

The  music  is  forcibly  expressive  and 
harmonized  with  gTeat  richness,  but  it 
is  permissible  to  wish  that  the  second 
theme,  descriptive,  as  Mr.  Hale  says,  of 
the  hero’s  vision  of  the  Valkyrie,  were 
a little  less  obvious,  a little  less  banal. 

For  the  first  time,  the  concert  master, 
Richard  Burgin,  appeared  here  as  solo- 
ist. He  played  Glazunoff’s  violin  con- 
certo, not  unknown  here  recently.  Mr. 
Burgin's  appearance  was  unassuming.  I 
unpretentious;  his  playing  was  that  of  I 
an  unusually  excellent  musician,  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  respects  of  a virtuoso—  | 
it  is  not  expected  that  a concert  master 
shall  step  to  the  front  from  his  desk  and 
return  to  it,  showing  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a player  devoted  to  the  brilliancy 
and  bravura,  of  solo  performances— but 
of  a master  of  his  instrument  in  tone 
and  technique,  wholly  competent  to  in- 
terpret all  the  difficulties  of  the  compo- 
sition and  quite  sympathetic  with  its 
spirit.  Mr.  Burgin  won  much  • applause 
by  his  playing,  and  a number  of  recalls 
to  the  stage. 


Olive!-  Denton  in  Plano  Recital. 

Oliver  Denton  at  his  well  attended 
matinee  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  gave 
the  first  public  hearing  of  a piano- 
fortesonata,  Op.  2,  in  B-flat  minor,  by 
Harold  Morris,  a fellow-pianist,  who  has 
appeared  in  the  same  place  this  year. 
Mr.  Morris's  composition  in  four  move- 
ments, culminating  in  an  elegy  and  a 
rondo,  proved  melodious  and  well  made, 
and  the  performance  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Mr.  Denton  also  played  fa- 
miliar works  by  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms  and  Chopin. 

Matinee  Throng  Hears  ‘Lohengrin.’ 

Wagner’s  “ Lohengrin  ” in  the  new 
scenes  and  English  text  of  the  Metro- 
politan’s most  brilliant  revival  reachd 
a.  fourth  performance  at  yesterday’s 
sold-out  opera  matinee,  with  Easton  and 
Harrold,  Julia  Claussen  and  Whitehall  f 
11  t leading  roles,  and  Bodanzky  con-  , 
j ducting.  The  opera  house  was  dark  ( 
! last  night  while  the  company  paid  its  I 
j last  visit  to  Brooklyn  tills  season  in 
I Montemezzi's  “ L'Amorc  del  Tre  Re.” 


Last  Symphony  Concert  %or  Young. 

The  Symphony  Society,  which  ends  its 
season  at  Aeolian  Hall  today,  gave  there 
yesterday  the  fourth  and  last  of  Mr. 
Damrosch's  concerts  for  children,  who 
filled  the  house.  A morning  hour  of 
music  Included  the  third  act  prelude! 
from  ” Lohengrin,”  a suite  from  “ c-v 
men.”  the  andante  from  Haydn's  “ Sur- 
prise ” symphony,  ” Minuet  of  tne 
Fly,”  by  Czibulka,  and  coronation  march 
from  " The  Prophet.” 


Jean  Barondess  in  Lyric  Songs. 

Jean  Barondess,  daughter  of  the  New 
York  labor  leader,  and  herself  widely 
known  as  a concert  soprano,  gave 
recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall 
with  artistic  collaboration  at  the  piano 
by  C.  V.  Bos.  Miss  Barondess’s  songs 
were  properly  chosen  to  show  her  ad- 
vance as  an  interpreter  of  such  lyric 
pieces,  avoiding  operatic  echoes  from 
her  seasons  in  Cuba  and  Peru.  Inter- 
esting novelties  in  her  list  were  Mr. 
S’odero’s  “ Insonnia  ” and  Russsian 
songs  by  Kitaeen,  Kopilov  and  Lapu- 
cheene,  as  well  as  Jewish  folk  songs 
and  others  by  L.  S.  Weiner,  who  played 
his  own  accompaniments  for  the  singer. 


Pavlowa  Ends  American  Tour.  ( 

Anna  Pavlowa  closed  her  prosperous 
American  tour  at  the  Manhattan  yester- 
day with  a crowded  house,  both  after- 
noon and  night,  reappearing  at  the  mati- 
nee as  the  dramatic  gypsy  sweetheart 
in  ” Amarilla,”  and  last  evening  again 
in  the  popular  “ Fairy  Doll  ” and 
” Mexican  Dances.”  There  was  a mid- 
night ovation  for  the  Russian  star  and 
her  companions,  including  Volininc, 
Stowitts,  Stepanoff  and  others,  who  will 
sail  with  her  after  a week’s  rest  for 
Paris  and  London,  returning  in  Septem- 
ber for  another  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  thereafter  to  Australia. 
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| By  Richard  Aldrich. 

Josef  Hofmann’s  Recital. 

Another  audience  as  large  as  Carnegie 
Hail  could  hold,  heard  Mr.  Josef  Hof-  j 
mann’s  third  recital  yesterday  after-  ; 
noon.  Mr.  Hoffmann  played  a program 
that  had  a sacred  but  more  ” popular  ” 
character  than  some  he  has  given ; at 
any  rate  after  he  had  finished  with 
Brahms’s  variation  on  a theme  by  Han- 
del. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  was  yester- 
day in  a strenuous  mood  ; that  he  had 
fallen  to  “ thinking  orchestrally  ” on 
the  piano,  at  any  rate,  to  making  the 
piano  give  out  at  times  all  its  power, 
resonance  and  weight  of  tone.  But  for- 
tunately Mr.  Hofmann’s  unfailing  sense 
of.  euphony  would  not  allow  him  to  de- 
mand of  the  instrument  more  than  it 
could  give.  Perhaps  he  approached- 
now  and  then  toward  the  limit,  but  he 
never  passed  it,  and  there  was  always 
definite  musical  beauty  and  musical 
value  in  his  tone,  ever  the  most  power- 
ful. 

There  were  fire  and  imposing  energy i 
in  his  performance  of  Brahms's  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  of  Handel's,  and 
some  exquisite  contrasts  of  tonal  color; 
a vitalizing  rhythmic  pulse  in  the  varied 
rhythmic  developments  of  the  twenty- 
five  variations;  and  all  through  them, 
even  in  the  bewildering  tempo  at  which 
he  took  some,  a polished  clearness  of [ 
articulation.  The  final  fugue  was  ant 
extraordinary  tour  de  force  in  the  clean 
exposition  of  its  contrapuntal  elabora- 
tions and  the  accumulation  of  its  mas-j 
slve  climax. 

Notable  in  his  group  of  pieces  by 
Chopin  was  a fiery  reading  of  the  F 
minor  Fantasie  and  the  B flat  minor 
Scherzo,  and  a delicate  spinning  of  the! 
web  of  the  D flat  waltz  at  a speed  such 
that  it  was  perfectly  recognizable  only 
by  those  who  knew  it.  Apparently  every- 
body knew  it,  for  almost  everybody 
wanted  it  again,  and  Mr.  Hofmann 
played  it  again  and  added  at  the  end 
of  the  group  the  Etude  in  G flat  from; 
Op.  25.  I 

In  the  last  group  was  the  sombre  and  j 
sonorous  ” Nenia  ” by  Sgambati,  im- 
pressivelv  delivered ; an  ingenious  and 
taking  ’’  Rustic  Dance,"  Rudolph  Ganz ; | 
Scriabine’s  "Languid  Dance”  that  per- 
haps needs  a more  morbid  spirit  than, 
Mr.  Hofmann's  for  the  true  performance 
of  it.  and  Liszt's  sixth  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody with  dazzling  bravura,  and  • then 
numberless  encores. 


5,500  HEAR  GALLI-CURCf. 

“ Hymn  to  the  Sun  ” Is  Warmly  Ap- 
jlauded  by  Hippodrome  Audience. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci,  who  will  make  her 
last  New  York  appearance  this  season! 
on  April  10  at  the  Hippodrome,  returned] 
there  last  evening  to  be  greeted  by  an 
audience  that  filled  all  the  5,000  regular 
chairs  in  the  vast  house  and  some  500 
more  on  the  stage.  The  prima  donna, 
who  was  in  fine  form,  was  uproariously 
applauded  when  she  introduced  midway 
in  her  program  the  beautiful  “ Hymn  of 
the  Sun,"  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s 
Coq  d'Or.”  „ . 

Her  favorite  “ Shadow  Song.  from 
Meyerbeer’s  ” Dinorah.”  was  among  a 
dozen  airs  in  Galli-Curci  s program, 
which  began  with  a new  song.  " Now. 
O Now,”  by  her  husband.  Homer  Sam- 
uels, while  another  of  his.  “ My 
Shadow,”  was  in  a later  group  There 
was  also  Paradies’s  “ Quel  Ruscelletto,  i 
Bizet’s  ” Comme  Autrefois."  from  Tne| 
Pearl  Fishers,”  and  Bishop's  'Echo, 
Song”  with  flute,  assisted  by  Manuel 
Berenguer. 

MENGELBERG’S  LAST  WEEK. 

Dutch  Conductor  Sails  After  Three 
More  Concerts. 

William  Mengclberg:  began  his  farewell  . 
week  with  the  National  Symphony  Or-  j 
chestra  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  j 
where  a large  audience  showed  its  de-  j 


sire  to  honor  tluTTfutfiTTfOTYauclor  "rtti  tlWT 
eve  of  his  departure.  He  will  sail  for 
Holland  next  Saturday,  after  three  con- 
certs more.  Last  evening,  for  the  first 
time,  his  Sunday  night  program  Included 
a soloist,  Alexander  Schmuller. 

Richard  Strauss's  " A Hero’s  Idfe,” 
originally  dedicated  by  Its  composer  to 
Mr.  Mengelberg,  was  repeated  as  the 
principal  number  last,  night,  a perform- 
ance already  described  in  this  place,  an  I 
again  warmly  received.  Beethoven’s 
’’  Leonore  ” overture  No.  3 began  the 
evening,  and  Mr.  Schmuller  was  heard 
In  Beethoven's  violin  concerto. 

14,000  at  Music  Festival. 

Fourteen  thousand  persons  attended 
the  Grand  Charity  Muslo  Festival  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  last  night,  giv- 
en under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated 
Choral  Societies  of  the  Northeastern 
States  of  America.  The  concert  was 
arranged  by  the  United  Singers  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  County,  N. 
Y and  Newark,  Elizabeth  and  Hudson 
Countv.  N.  J.  Yesterday  afternoon 
9000  persons  attended  the  matinee  con- 
cert Theodore  W.  Hennlnger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Board,  presided, 
and  welcomed  the  audience.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  concerts  will  be  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  starving  children  in  Europe. 

Give  Opera  in  Concert  Form. 

Verdi's  “ La  Forza  del  Destino,”  which 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  subscription,  was  sung  once  again 
last  evening,  this  time  in  concert  form, 
to  a Sunday  night  audience  that  filled 
the  theatre.  The  solo  parts  were  taken 
by  the  Misses  Peralta,  Gordon  and 
Egener,  Messrs.  Crimi,  Zanelli, 
mers,  Mardones, 
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Josef  Hofmann's  Recital. 
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It  is  regrettable,  to  say  the  least, 
when  a man  of  transcendent  accom- 
plishments as  a master  of  the  key- 
board misuses  his  powers  as  did 
Josef  Hofmann  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Carnegie  Hall  at  the  expense  of  a 
composer  like  Chopin. 

He  jxiunded  his  way  through  Cho- 
pin’s Fantasie  in  F minor,  smiting 
the  keys  with  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  his  left  hand  as  if  he  were 
seeking  an"  outlet  for  pent-up  anger. 
He  read  the  Nocturne  in  D flat  in 
a manner  absolute]}'  lacking  in  sen- 
timent, in  sincerity  of  feeling,  in  po- 
etry. He  reeled  off  the  Valse  in  L> 
flat  major  colorlessly  and  without 
grace.  And  he  indulged  frequently 
In  the  reprehensibly  inartistic,  not 
to  say  repulsive,  habit  of  booming 
or , trumpeting  out  counter  themes 


Hie  Symphony  Society’s  series  of  Sun- 
day afternoon  at  homes  came  to  its 
close  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall..  The  organization  gives  concerts 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  but  they  are  little 
journeys  into  the  world.  They  lack  the 
domestic  feeling  and  the  social  character 
of  the  Sunday  afternoons.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  s bow  at  the  end  of  yesterday’s 
concert  had  just  a suspicion  of  sadness, 
llie  orchestra  stood  and  received  the 
blessing  of  the  audience.  Every  one 
smiled,  but  probably  most  liad  just  a 
little  queer  sensation  In  the  throat. 

After  the  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
fourth  symphony,  with  which  the  at 
home  began,  came  the  treat  of  the  after- 
noon. A year  ago  Harry  Harkness  Flag- 
ler, president  of  the  society,  offered  two 
prizes,  one  of  $1,000  and  another  of 
5500,  for  short  orchestral  works  by 
Americans.  Mr.  Damrosch  told  the  audi- 
ence about  the  contest  and  said  that  the 
prizes  had  been  awarded,  but  the  names 
of  the  winners  were  not  yet  known. 
Each  composition  had  been  signed  with 
aui  assumed  name  and  the  real  name 
was  enclosed  in  a seaied  envelope. 

Mr.  Damrosch  had  the  envelopes  in 
lus  hand  and  he  asked  the  audience  and 
oichestra  to  note  that  they  had  not  been 
unsealed.  He  then  opened  the  first  prize 
envelope  carrying  tile  pen  name  “Caeoe- 
ibes  Scrlbendi,”  and  found  that  the  lor- 
!id"atv6,  composer  was  Louis  GruenbergV 
107  IVest  107th  street.  New  York.  The 
second  p^-ize  was  found  to  have  been 
won  by  Karl  McKinley  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  first  prize  work  will  lie  per- 
formed at  the  first  concert  of  the  so - 
Ciety  next  season. 

Alter  this  delightful  intermezzo  Paul 
Kochanski,  the  young  Polish  violinist  ’ 
who  has  already  been  heard  with  favor 
played  Max  Bruch’s  "Scotch  Fantasia"  j 
with  orchestra.  Mr.  Kochanski’s  per- 
formance was  one  of  the  best  presenta- 
tions of  this  composition  ever  heard 
lere.  The  artist  had  some  difficulty 
Aitli  his  intonation  owing  to  the  warm 
nd  humid  atmosphere,  but  his  reading 
, ^le  mUE:0  was  most  admirable  in  its 
i.ea.uty  of  tone,  its  sensitive  feeling,  its 
ilastic  style  and  its  rhythmic  incisive- 
iess.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a 
lerl’ormance  in  which  the  strong  rhythm 
'l  the  final  theme  was  so  clearly  nre-  j 
erred  through  all  the  braVura.  passages.  ■ 
t was  a musical  virtuoso’s  triumph  I 
?he  concert  ended  with  a brilliant  deliv- 
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"Madama  Butterfly”  was  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
Tire  audience  was  large  enough  to  show 
that  public  interest  in  Puccini’s  oft  re- 
peated work  is  not  yet  on  the  wane.  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar  .has  so  often  imper- 
sonated the  Japanese  bride,  15  years  of 
j age,  that  the  role  has_  become  her  private 
property  and  she  wears  the  robes  as  one 
to  the  manner  born. 

The  perfidious  Pinkerton  of  the  even- 
ing was  Charles  Hackett.  He  wore  a 
naval  uniform  with  the  air  of  one  who  \ 
I knew  the  morning  watch  routine  by  I 
| heart,  who  could  command  a gun  divi-  j 
sion,  or  easily  find  his  own  latitude  and  [ 
| longitude  by  observation  without  the  as-  I 
! sistance  of  Marc  St.  Hilaire. 

Vice  Consul  Sharpless  was  represented 
by  Mr.  De  Luca,  whose  Panama  hat  was 
one  of  the  scenic  delights  of  the  opera, 
j Mme.  Rita  Fornia,  veteran  Suzuki, 
helped  Miss  Farriar  in  the  flower  duet 
I and  Angelo  Bada,  first  of  Goros,  was  the 
j impressive  Japanese  marriage  broker  of 
i early  memories.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conduct- 
ed  a performance  which  was  smooth, 

. rich  in  color  and  generally  meritorious. 


Marguerite  Dana’s  Song  Recital. 

| Every  prospect  pleased  at  the  song 
recital  given  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall  by  Marguerite  Dana,  lyric  soprano. 
The  stage  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  scenery:  the  audience 
was  large  and  friendly;  ands  the  flow>- 
ers  presented  to  the  sinzer  have  prob- 
j "biy  never  been  equalled  and  certainly 
never  surpassed  in  number,  variety  and 
georgeousness.  Mrs.  Dana  has  sung 
riot  a little  in  Canada:  it  was  her  first 
appearance  in  New  York.  She  did  not 
last  evening  disclose  either  voice  or 
style  capable  of  giving  great  satisfac- 
■ tlon  in  the  songs  she  sang,  which  in- 
cluded compositions  by  Bach,  Handel 
Mozart,  a group  of  Brahms  in  English’ 
a French  group,  and  another  by  Amer- 
icans Her  voice  is  naturally  pleasing 
J but  it  is  under  insufficient  control. 

Miss  Farrar  Sings  Butterfly. 

“ Madame  Butterfly  ” was  presented 
before  a large  audience  at  the  Metropol- 
itan last  evening,  with  Miss  Farrar 
again  as  the  Japanese  heroine.  Mr 
Hackett  appeared  as  the  Americaji  Lieul 
tenant  for  the  first  time  this  season  and 
Mr.  De  Luca  was  the  Yankee  Consul 
The  Misses  Fornia  and  Egener,  Messrs 
Bada,  Ananian.  Audisio  and  Reschig- 
lian completed  the  ensemble,  under  IVIr 
Moranzonl’s  direction. 


famous  pianist  walked  upon  the  stage 
and  seating  himself  at  the  piano  played 
lily  opening  number — the  variations  and 
fugue  on  a theme  of  Handel  by  Brahma. 
Iti  tho  meantime — namely,  some  25 
minutes- — 300  persons,  it  was  estimated 
were  arriving  lalo  arid  then  standing, 
crowded  the  lobbys,  tho  stairways  and 
tho  back  ol!  the  hall  instead  of  enjoying 
tiio  music  from  their  seats  as  no  doubt 
they  had  all  hoped  to  do.  The  advan  - 
tages on  the  other  hand  of  this  excel- 
lent move  for  promptness  on  the  part 
of  t lie  management  were  enjoyed  by  the 
earlier  comers  and  at  the  close  of  the 
recital  by  ali  concerned.  Mr.  Hofmann 
seemed  to  feel  the  heat,  but  his  technical 
achievements  -were  a superb  demonstra- 
tion of  artistic  power.  For  the  other 
numbers  he  played  Chopin's  nocturne 
and  valse,  both  in  P fist,  and  II  flat 
minor  scherzo,  Sgambati’s  melodic  piece 
called  “Neni'a,”  a "Rustic  Dance,”  by 
CS-anz,  Scriabine’s  poetic  “Linquid  Dance” 
and  .Liszt’s  sixth  rhapsody.  The  day 
was  very  warm  and  the  audience  of  a 
I size,  to  fill -a.il  the  seats,  but  there  had] 
I to  be  encores,  and  the  valse  given  with  I 
inlimitable  swiftness,  combined  with 
delicacy  of  touch  and  color,  was  twice  | 
played. 


Canadian  Soprano  Sings  Here. 

Miss  Marguerite  Dana,  a Canadian 
soprano,  who  has  frequently  been  heard 

In  public  in  Canada,  gave  her  first  re- 
cital  here  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Han. 
■She  sang  upon  a stage  effectively  dec- 
orated with  green  lights,  hanging  gar- 
lands of  green  and  pots  of  Easter  Ale  • 
The  flowers  she  received  were  probably 
the  most  elaborately  beautiful  seen  -In 
the  hall  this  season.  In  Handel  s Aria 
di  Poppea,”  arranged  hyBIbb,  M°zirt  = 
“Violet,”  songs  by  Brahms  and  other 
numbers  she  disclosed  a lyric  quality  of 
voice  very  fragile  and  without  much 
color,  but  a naive  and  charming  fee  l g 
for  sentiment  in  spite  of  a very  Himteo 
1 vocal  skill.  Her  personality  was  pleas 
Ing  and  she  met  with  warm  response 
! from  a largo  and  friendly  audience. 
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The  Charity  Music  Festival,  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  yesterday, 
offered  an  afternoon  and  evening  pro- 
gram in  which  Mme.  Mane  Kappold 
Maria,  Elsa  and  Margaret  Hilger  and 
several  members  of  the  Associated  Choral 
Societies  appeared  as  soloists,  and  1 aul 
Engels-kirchen  and  Dr.  Felix  Jaeger  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  of  12o  pieces.  1 he 
proceeds  of  the  affair  are  to  go  toward 
the  relief  of  starving  children  ill  Europe. 

The  Associated  Choral  Societies  is  com- 
posed of  singers  from  the  Northern 
States  of  America  and  was  organized  in 
1S.10  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  col- 
lective singing  among  male  choirs,  aes- 
i e, -dav’s  festival  was  _ arranged  by  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  branches  and 
was  largely-  attended  by  patrons  from 
jmany  sections  of  the  country.  . 1 

Mme  Rappold’s  numbers  comprised 
•Elsa’s  Dream”  from  “Lohengrin  ’ and  an 
aria  from  “The  Fire  Cross  by  llruch. 
Jq'he  entire  program  was  an  excellent  ope. 
drawn  from  standard  composers  in  which 
|t  he  various  choruses  took  prominent 
‘part.  Theodore  W.  Henninger  is  presi- 
dent of  the  society. 


By  H.  T.  Finck 


Concerts  and  Operas 

Mr.  .Monteux  may  not  have  quite  as  ; 
good  an  orchestra  as  Dr.  Muck  had,  j 
but  he  makes  better  programmes  tor  , 
those  who  attend  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Car-  | 
negie  Hall.  The  orchestra’s  final  con-  > 
cert,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  brought  I 
Mendelssohn’s  “Scotch"  symphony.  ] 
which  one  was  glad  to  hear  again,  and 
which  was  played  gracefully;  Glazou- 
nofTs  violin  concerto,  well  played  by 
the  orchestra’s  concert  master,  Rich- 
ard Burgin;  and  between  them  Liszts 
symphonic  poem,  “Orpheus,”  the 
beauties  of  which  were  admirably  set 
forth  by  M.  Monteux  and  his  well 
trained  players.  It  is  not.  as  a whole, 
one  of  Liszt's  most  successful  works, 
but  there  are  pages  in  it  which  touch 
the  very  sources  of  musical  inspira- 
tion. When  Wagner  first  heard  this 
symphonic  poem  it  made  so  indelible 
an  impression  on  him  that  "e  b°i(' 
rowed  one  passage  in  it  for  his  Fai - 
sifal,”  a quarter  of  a century  later. 
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ago  took  his  place  among  the  best,  j 
young  violinists  now  in  the  concert  field. 

He  should  take  a high  rank  in  the  opin- 
ion of  foreign  music  lovers. 

Beethoven  Association’s  Concert, 
j The  Beethoven  Association  gave  its 
fifth  concert  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  even- 
ing. Tho  programme  comprised  Beetho-  | 
ven's  B flat  quartet,  opus  130;  three, 
songs  of  Schubert  and  two  of  Schumann  j' 
and  the  Brahms  piano  quintet.  The  as-  . 
sociation  lias  succeeded  admirably  in  re- 
taining the  interest  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession in  Us  high  artistic  purpsac.  | 
Without  the  voluntary  cooperation  or  j 
the  musicians  such  concerts  as  this  or-  ■ 
gardzation  gives  would  be  impossible,  j 
The  Beethoven  composition  was  played 
by  the  Letz  Quartet.  Doubtless  no  one  | 
among  the  deeply  absorbed  auditors 
found  anything  mystic  or  puzilmg  m 
this  composition,  which  used  to  be  , 
viewed  timorously  with  the  Delphic 
utterances  of  the  master's  last  peilod. 

It  sounded  clear  and  beautiful  last 
evening  except  when  the  intonation  of 
the  players  was  not  all  that  it  might 
1 have  been. 

For  the  songs  the  association  had  toe 
services  of  no  less  distinguished  an  Sn- 
] terpreter  than  George  Hamlin,  who  for 
j years  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  ex-  . 

| ponents  of  the  art  of  liodcr  singing. 

1 The  ubiquitous  Conrad  Dos  was  the  ac-  j 
companist.  In  the  presentation  of  the 
Brahms  quintet  the  Letz  Quartet  was  ■ 

: joined  by  Josef  Hofmann,  the  famous  | 
pianist,  who  has  appeared  so  rarely  as 
a chamber  music  player  that  hlis  assist- 
ance might  be  called  a novent.  The  | 
audience  occupied  al  lthe  seats  and  the  j 
applause  was  of  the  kind  whose  slgnifi-  ■ 
canoe  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  Last  Program. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  is  giving  this  week 
bis  last  program  of  this  season  with 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
piayed  it  yesterday  afternoon  and  will 
repeat  it  tonight  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
comprised  Beethoven’s  Erolca  sym- 
phony and  Strauss's  symphonic  poem, 
" Ein  Heldenleben,”  for  orchestra.  Miss 
RenGe  Chdmet,  violinist,  was  the  soloist 
and  she  played  Saint-Saens's  B minor 
concerto. 

Mr.  Mengelberg's  idea  of  Beethoven’s 
symphony  was  a strenuous  one,  full  of 
high  lights  and  deep  shadows,  of  con- 
trasts of  tempo  and  dynamics.  The  first 
movement  was  taken  at  a vivacious 
pace ; the  funeral  march  seemed,  es- 
pecially toward  the  end,  somewhat  to 
drag.  Mr.  Mengelberg  asked  a good 
deal  of  the  brasses,  and  they  blew  pretty 
loudly,  sometimes  too  loudly  for  beauty 
of  tone,  and  this  was  especially  true  of 
”-  horns  in  the  trio  of  the  3cherzo. 


William  Mengelberg 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  final 
programme  of  his  regular  series.  He 
will  preside  over  the  same  . entertain- 
ment when  it  is  repeated  this  evening, 
and  will  direet  a farewell  concert  on 
Friday  night.  The  next  morning’,  as 
early  as  the  steamer  will  take  him,  he 
i will  hasten  toward  home,  as  all  good 
European  musicians  do  after  visiting 
1 this  country.  Mr.  Mengelberg-  will  re- 
turn next  season  to  conduct  some  of  the 
I concerts  of  the  distended  Philharmonic 
Society. 

The  programme  of  yesterday  consisted 
! of  Beethoven’s  “Erolca”  symphony,  the 
!b  minor  violin  concerto  of  Saint-Saens, 

(and  Richard  Strauss’s  "Death  and) 

(Transfiguration.”  A new  violinist  was, 
heard,  one  not  only  pleasing  to  listen  to,  ; 

'but  good  to  see.  This  was  Mme.  Renee  | 

(chemet,  a pupil  of  Berthelier  and  a pre-  j 
Imier  prlx  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
1902.  She  has  had  much  experience,  j 
having  played  with  all  the  leading  Eu-  | 
ropean  orchestras.  _ ) 

She  proved  herself  to  be  a good  violin-  ■ 
ist.  possessed  of  tone,  technic,  a certain 
j amount  of  style  and  authority.  Her 
j intonation  was  one  of  her  best  assets 
and  her  dash  in  bravura  passages  an- 
I other.  In.  the  cantilena  parts  of  the 
l concerto  she  disclosed  some  mannerism, 
particularly  a habit  of  beginning  every 
phrase  moderate  or  piano  and  instantly 
lj  swelling  it.  But  it  seems  unnecessary 
l]  to  emphasize  such  minor  matters.  The . 

| ohief  shortcoming  of  this  artist  appeared  ] 

1 to  bo  imagination.  She  played  the  eon- 
f Certo  very  well  indeed,  but  with  limited  j 
exposition  of  its  perfumed  sentiment,  its  ( 

Gallic  graces  and  Its  elegant  reflections  > 

Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading  of  Bee 

tlioven’s  “Erolca”  was  in  his  most  era  ■ j 

piratic  style.  If  there  was  anywhere  an  ; Tenor  HI,  Chainle«  Takes  Place  i 
accent  which  he  did  not  strike  with  I 


the  — ...  — — — — --- 

But  the  performance  made  its  effect 
with  the  audience,  as  such  a perform- 
ance can  hardly  fall  of  doing.  It  was 
in  many  ways  impressive  and  tntre  was 
much  applause. 

Miss  ChGmet  is  a well-schooled  violin- 
ist, evidently  a young  one,  with  some  of 
the  qualities  that  are  likely  to  be  mel- 
lowed and  ripened  with  increasing  years. 
She  played  Salnt-Sftens's  concerto  with 
energy  and  brilliancy,  with  an  evident 
delight  In  its  bravura;  with  ample  tech- 
! nique  to  master  its  difficulties  without  a 
! struggle ; indeed,  with  a certain  conquer- 
ling  sweep.  She  has  the  anxiety  to  put 
(“  expression  ” into  all  flowing  cantabile 

■ passages  that  results  in  a good  deal  of 
'portamento  and  an  almost  incessant 

swelling  of  the  tone  on  each  note.  This 
becomes  tiresome,  and  no  doubt  Miss 
(Ohfimet  will  discover  that  there  is  a 
more  potent  expressiveness  not  depend- 
ent on  this  mannerism, 
j Mr.  Mengelberg's  playing  of  Strauss’s 
i picture  of  a hero's  life,  which  we  are  not 
jailowed  to  forget  is  dedicated  to  him, 

■ has  before  been  disclosed  and  has  made 
] a deep  impression.  It  is  natural  that  he 
| should  wish  to  leave  this  impression  be- 
j hind  him  as  he  departB.  having  accom- 
| plished  much  with  the  orchestra. 

Bee-  j pRigoletto’  Without  Gigli. 

em-  • ' — 
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force,  a subsidiary  phrase  which  he  did 
not  lift  into  the  glare  of  publicity,  or  a 
i blare  of  brass  which  he  did  not  trans- 
form into  a blast,  one  hearer  missed  it. 

I The  first  movement  went  swiftly,  tho 
funeral  march  most  funereally  and  the 
scherzo  most  roughly.  But  the  public 
is  now  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mengelberg  is 
I a great  conductor  and  whatever  ho  does 
is  welcomed  with  acclamations. 


Jacobsen's  Farewell  Concert. 

!,  Sascha  Jacobsen,  violinist,  who  has 
I been  heard  here  several  times  this  sea- 
son give  his  second  recital  last  evening 
(at  Carnegie  Hall.  He  offered  an  inter- 
esting programme,  beginning  with  Mo- 
i zart’s  E flat  major  sonata  for  piano  and 
(violin  and  followed  by  D’Ambrosio’s  B 

■ minor  concerto.  Only  words  of  praise 
are  necessary  in  comment  on  bis  per- 
| f onnance.  Showing  freedom  and  aban- 
don, it  contained  also  tire  players  a - 
customed  beauty  of  tone,  excellent  in- 

■ *nn a tion  and  find  command  of  technic 

aS§f  sD-le  Following  a beautiful  de- 
livery of  the  Mozart  Santa  both  ha  and 
Emanuel  Balaban,  who  was  at  the  Piano, 
received  warm  applause.  The  recital  ^ o) 
was  Mr.  Jacobsen's  farewell  preceding  ■ . - 
wae  .vrvnthc  concert  tour  in  Eu- 


Cast  at  Metropolitan. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  Verdi’s  “Rigoletto.”  receiving  Its 
fourth  performance,  was  heard  by  a 
j large  audience.  On  account  of  sudden 
I indisposition  Beniamino  Gigli,  who  was 
to  have  sung  the  part  of  the  Duke,  was 
.unable  to  appear  and  Ids  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Chamlee.  The  other  prin- 
cipals were  Mr.  De  Luca  in  the  title 
role.  Miss  Chase  as  the  Gilda  and  Mr. 
Mardones  as  Sparafucile.  Mr.Moran- 
zoni  conducted. 
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Massenet’s  "Manon”  was  given  once 
Siore  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
jast  evening.  The  cast  was  the  same  as 
at  the  last  previous  performance.  Miss  , 
Geraldine  Farrar  appeared  as  Manon,  ,j 
■Inging  with  care,  according  to  her 
habit  since  here  health  has  been  some- 
what uncertain. 

Mr.  Hackett,  who  has  become  identi-  | 
fsed  with  the  role  of  Des  Grieux,  was 
again  heartily  applauded  for  his  deliv- 
of  the  “reve”  end  “Fuyez,  dona  | 


was  Mr.  jacooseua  'vTn  F,u-  i image.”  Mr.  Chalmers  as  Lcscaut  and 

an  eighteen  ’'^^ican  “artisr^n’Jrely  j Hr.  Rothier  as  Des  Gruem  pere  were  the 


rope.  An  American  artist  . then  principals, 

trained  in  his  own  country,  he  some  time  | 


I Philharmonic  Begins  Farewell  Series' 
of  Request  Programs. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  began  a 1 
I farewell  series  of  request  programs  in  i 
I I Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  to  he  con-  r 
I I tinued  this  afternoon  and  again  on  Sun-  I 
|j  (!a-v'  " hen  the  local  season  of  New  ]j 

||  Y ork  s oldest  musical  organization  will  '' 
dose  with  its  1,510th  concert  in  seventv- 
»/ilf*u.ears'  fhe  figures  alone  are  suffi- 
ciently remarkable.  The  music  nr-eccnt^.i 
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last  night  by  Mr.  Stransky  called  for  , 
new  comment,  all  being  repeated  fro 


o music  presented  I! 
" r no 


former  composers. 

Dvorak's  symphony 
World  “ 


,,,  -» “From  the  New 

we?eom  was  heard  again  and  hoartil v 
velcomed.  Brahms,  with  his  second 
symphony,  had  led  in  the  earlier 
quests,  but  the  popular  favorite  of  so 
many  American  audiences  won  out  hi  tic-  ! 
long  run.  For  afterpieces  there  were 
. V$E1?r  s„  Pre'bde  and  finale  from 
Ho,,-..  ’ • Debussy’S  “Afternoon  of  a 

Jji.H?,  .a,n,(?  Tchaikovsky's  “Francesca 
da  Rinuni.”  Todai  ' 

Wagner 


's  matinee  will  be  all 

Bonucci  Charms  at  First  Recital. 

Arturo  Bonucci,  an  Italian  ’cellist  of 
whom  more  is  likely  to  be  heard,  made 
an  impression  of  rare  charm  at  his  first 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. For  delicacy  of  style,  for  ex- 
quisite fineness  of  tone,  his  solo  playing 
recalled  the1  subtle  orchestral  nuances 
of  another  Arturo,  lately  a guest  here. 

Mr.  Bonucci,  bowed  o’tfer  a small  instru- 
ment pegged  low  on  the  stage,  gave  the 
effect  of  beautiful  miniatures  to  a con- 
certo of  Boccherini  and  part  of  another 
I by  Haydn,  for  which  he  wrote  his  own 
i cadenza.  He  was  assisted  by  Frank  Bibb 
also  in  pieces  by  Hubay,  Debussy  and 
1 others,  with  two  studies  in  harmonics 
I and  pizzicati  of  the  Roman  player's 
I student  days  at  Bologna. 

tlneojnunonly  Beautiful  Tone  Pro- 
duced by  Arturo  Banned. 

Arturo  Bonucci,  a young  Italian  cel- 
list, v.as  heard  for  the  first  time  here  in 
e.  recital  giver,  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  His  programme  con- 
tained Boccherini’s  B flat  concerto,  a 
earabande  and  bourree  of  Bach,  tho 
adagio  from  Haydn’s  C major  sonata 
end  allegro  from  his  D major  concerto 
and  the  customary  array  of  miscellane- 
ous short  pieces. 

This  young  'cellist  showed  not  only 
promise,  but  attainments  already  of  high  j 
•value.  His  tone  was  uncommonly  beau- 
t./ul,  always  limpid,  smooth  and  of 
Serial  quality,  whether  in  the  low  oi  [ 
the  high  register  of  the  instrument.  His  , 
Intonation  was  almost  flawless  in  all 
positions,  in  double  stops  and  in  har- 
monics. His  bowing  had  elasticity  and 
repose.  Indeed,  uexibility  and  conti- 
nence were  combined  in  a singular  de- 
gree In  all  his  playing. 

It  was  a genuine  pleasure  to  hear  a 
young  artist  who  knew  how  to  make 
the  ‘cello  sing  all  the  time  and  who 
played  musically  and  without  affecta-j 
tions  or  mannerisms.  Musical  quality,  i 
Indeed;  pervaded  his  art,  and  his  knowl- 
edge seemed,  to  be  founded  on  excellent 
schooling  aided  by  a real  talent.  Mi. 
Bonucci  ha  the  competent  assistance  of  j 
Frank  Bibb  at  the  piano. 

The  latest  Arturo  (for  Toscanini  , 
also  started  his  career  as  a ’cellist) 
has  very  unusual  technical  facility,  j 
This  he  showed,  for  example,  in  two 
technical  studies  of  his  own— -the  one 
an  experiment  in  tricky  harmonics, 
the  other  in  pizzicato  and  “Spring  | 
Bogen”  effects— as  also  in  a Pagan- 
ini  caprlccio  transcribed  by  himself,  j 
The  fingers  of  his  left  hand  long, 
flexible  fingers — are  as  accurate  as 
they  are  quick  and  nimble-  His  bow- 
ing" is  peculiarly  light  and  elastic. 
Rarely  does  the  newcomer  miss  the 
correct  pitch  by  a hair’s  breadth, 
and  rarely  does  he  offend  the  sensi- 
tive ear  with  a scratch,  an  uninten- 
tional buzzing  of  tho  strings  or  an 
accidental  squeak. 

Bonucci  draws  a beautiful  tone 
from  his  instrument— a tone  dis- 
tinguished by  delicacy,  to  be  sure, 
rather  than  power.  His  pianissimo 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  its 
fine-spun  expressiveness,  and  be 
never  puts  too  much  pressure  on 
the  bow  in  forte.  | 

Even  more  notable,  perhaps,  than 
his  technical  proficiency,  are  the 
intelligence,  the  musicianship  and 
the  artistlo  taste  that  governs  his 
playing.  He  shows  no  inclination 
to  indulge  in  exaggerated  sentiment. 
His  portamento  is  always  restrained. 
His  phrasing  is  immaculate. 

Boccherini's  concerto  In  B pat 
served  as  an  introductory  selection. 

A Sarabands  and  Bouree  by  Bach 
for  cello  alone,  the  adajio  from 
Haydn’s  O major  sonata  and  the 
allegro  moderato  from  the  mma 
composer’s  D major  concerto,  with 
a cadenza  by  Bonucci,  came  next  in 

Debussy’s  “Arielte  Oubliee”  and 
Faure  “Papillon,”  supplementing 
Chopin’s  Nosturine,  opus  65,  No.  1.1 
and  Scherzo,  opus  65,  in  the  follow- 1 
Ing  group,  were  both  repeated. 
Numbers  by  Hubay,  Lalo,  Fischer : 
and  Popper  completed  the  list. 

Frank  Bibb — the  accompanist 
with  the  amiable  smile — gave  excel- 
lent support  at  the  piano. 
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“Parsifal”  Is  Go< 

Mme.  Easton  and  Mr.  Set 
in  Wagner’s  Festival  Drami 


Good  Friday's  magic  wore  its  won- 
drous spell  for  a large  audience  at  the. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  sacred  festival  drama 
“Parsifal  belongs  to  the  day,  and  since  j 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  succeeded  Mr.  Con- 
reid,  who  filched  the  work  from  its  safe 
deposit  vault  in  Baireutli,  he  has  al- 
ways caused  It  to  be  performed  on  Good 
Friday  afternoon,  except  When  war’s 
bitterness  for  bade  its  presentation. 

The  performance  of  the  work  yester- 
day had  no  new  features.  Mme.  Easton 
was  the  Kundry.  To  her  impersonation 
of  this  incomprehensible  creation  of 
Wagner  she  brings  all  the  loveliness  of 
her  womanhood  and  the  beauty  of  her 
vocal  art.  If  she  docs  not  make  K-andry 
wholly  transparent  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
dramatist.  She  goes  far  toward  achiev- 
ing the  complete  embodiment  of  the 
three  separate  personalities  of  tho 
temptress,  one  for  each  act. 

Mr.  Sembach,  who  has  been  battling 
the  bronchitis,  was  the  Parsifal.  His 
delineation  of  the  character  is  a good 
one  and  he  sings  the  music  well.  Am- 
f ortas,  the  most  human  creature  In  the 
array  of  strange  beings  who  move 
through  the  drama,  remains  In  M. 
WhltehlU’s  hands,  the  most  consistent 
and  sympathetic  figure  of  all.  The  gay 
! young  flower  maidens,  who  seek  so 
! earnestly  to  tempt  Parsifal  before  their 
' immature  efforts  are  to  to  shame  by  the 
i art  of  their  most  experienced  sister, 
i distinguished  themselves  yesterday  by 
j considerable  singing  out  of  tune  and  out' 
! of  time.  But  they  looked  wall.  Others 
wise  the  entire  performance  moved  cred- 
I itably. 

In  the  evening  “The  Polish  Jew,’’  fol- 
lowed by  “The  Secret  of  Suzanne,"  fur- 
nished food  for  thought  to  another  large 
| audience.  The  casts  of  both  operas  were, 
the  same  as  heretofore. 


Philharmonic’s  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  the 
ine  ruu  Friday  afternoon 

request  programmes 

mentfwaT offered0  As  he  had  been  the 

ment*  ytr.  Stransky  was  again 

I very  warmly  applauded  os  he  first  came 

upon  the  platform,  and  his  orchestra; 
greeted  him  by  standing.  The  compo- 
sitions in  the  list  were  all  by  Wagner. 
The  second  number,  perhaps  chosea 
with  reference  to  the  day,  and  finely 
played,  was  the  "Good  Friday  Spell” 
from  "Parsifal.’’  Later,  from  the  same 
music  drama,  was  given  the  march  of 
the  Holy  Grail  knights.  The  other  se- 
lections comprised  tho  overture  to 
“The  Flying  Dutchman,”  the  "Sounds 
of  the  Forest”  from  "Siegfried,”  the 
prelude  and  “Love  Death”  from  “Tris- 
tan and  Isolds,”  the  “Entrance  of  the 
Gods  into  Valhalla”  from  “Rhinegold,” 
WTlkelmj’s  arrangement  of  the  “Prize 
Song”  and  four  excerpts  from  tho 
"Ring”  by  Mr.  Stransky. 


Vast  Audience  Rises  and  Shouts [ 
Plaudits  at  National  Sym-  |, 

pkony  Conductor. 

— 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

William  Mengelberg  took  his  farewell 
of  the  New  York  public  last  evening  in  j 
a concert  of  the  National  Symphony  j 
Orchestra.  It  was  the  last  of  his  season , 
here  of  ten  weeks,  with  that  orchestra,  i 
and  was  marked  by  extraordinary  dem- , 
onstrations  at  its  close.  The  audience 
was  one  that  filled  Carnegie  Hail  to  its, 
umtsoa  capacity,  and  was  very  enthusi- 
astic throughout. 

The  program  was  not  such  a one  as 
Mr.  Mengelberg  probably  would  select 
for  any  other  occasions,  being  made  up 
of  pieces  in  which  he  has  achieved  some 
of  his  most  notable  and  sensational  ef- 
j fects  in  his  previous  concerts.  It  began 
with  Bach's  suite  in  B minor,  scored  for 
violins,  violas,  violoncellos  and  flutes, 
which  Mr.  Mengelberg  plays  in  an  ar- 
langement  of  his  own,  using  the  modi- 
fied piano  to  represent  the  harpsichord 
in  the  “ cantlnno.” 

It  represents  Bach’s  intentions  plaus- 
ibly, if  not  accurately,  and  presents  the 
music  in  a very  effective  guise  to  a mod- 
ern audience.  Then  came  Liszt’s  synv 
phonic  poem,  “ Les  Preludes,”  which 
Mr.  Mengelberg  works  up  very  thrlUing- 
ly,  to  just  the  sort  of  performance  it 
ought  to  have.  Strauss's  symphonic 
poem.  “ Death  and  Transfiguration.^ 
the  prelude  to  Wagner’s  “ Lohengrin 
3,nd  the  overture  to  his  " TannhAuser. 
Truly  a strange  selection,  considered 
merely  as  a program ; but  well  calcu- 
lated in  Mr.  Mengelberg' s mothod  or 
treatment  to  produce  a strenuous  eve- 
ning. ,,  T __ 

The  excitement  began  after  Les 
Preludes,”  for  Bach’s  suite  Is  really  too 
deeply  beautiful  as  music  to  make  an 
audience  stand  up  and  wave,  as  It  old 
after  Liszt’s  piece.  The  symphonic  , 
poem,  “Death  and  Transfiguration.”  j 
lends  itself  to  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  most 
strenuous  methods ; so  does  the  “ Lohen-  , 
prin  ” prelude,  especially  when  there  are  r 
two  pairs  of  cymbals  for  the  two  crash- 
ing strokes  at  the  climax,  instead  of 
one;  and  this  " Tannhkuser ’’  overture  | 
when  the  tambourine  player  has  one  in  ; 
each  hand ; and  then  the  trumpets  and  j 
trombones  stand  up  and  the  eight  horns 
play  with  their  bells  up  to  be  sure  that  J 
that  inner  harmonic  voice  shall  have 
the  desired  undue  prominence. 

And  so  when  the  shouting  and  the 
tumult  of  the  orchestra  died,  the  audi- 
ence began  It.  Mr.  Mengelberg  was  re- 
called an  uncounted  number  of  times; 
large  quantities  of  flowers  were  carried 
to  him.  The  orchestra  gave  him  a; 

“ tusch.”  Finally,  he  stilled  the  tumult1 
and  expressed  briefly  his  thanks  and 
those  of  tlie  National  Symphony  Or-:  1 
chestra,  to  whose  members  he  had  con-’ 
tinually  waved  a share  of  the  applause,; 
and  said  that  he  would  say  not  only1., 
good-bye,  but  " au  revolt',”  whereupon  ' 
the  tumult  began  again.  Again  he  came1 
out  uncounted  times,  distributing  flow- : 
ers  as  he  passed. 

Once  more  the  orchestra  took  a hand 
and  of  its  own  accord  played  “ The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”;  a pity  that  it 
did  not  know  “ Wllhelmus  van  Nas- 
sauw  ’’  ! Then  more  applause  and  cheer- 
ing, the  audience  now  standing.  The 
orchestra  went  out ; the  stage  hands  put 
two  green  covers  on  the  two  harps  and 
turned  out  one  row  of  lights  and  then  j 
another. 

At  last  Mr.  Mengelberg  appeared  in 
bis  fur  overcoat  and  began  shaking 
hands  wtlh  the  people  lined  up  in  front: 
of  the  platform.  Then  the  people  found, 
a better  way,  and  began  to  swarm  upon,® 
the  stage  by  the  steps  at  the  corner ; and 
Mr.  Mengelberg  learned  one  of  the!,- 
things  that  the  Presidentof  the  United' 
States  has  to  endure,  so  that  ills  con-’ 
ducting  arm  will  need  the  repose  of  an 
ocean  voyage. 

Orchestral  conductors  rarely  receive  SO) 
violent  a manifestation  of  admiration.! 
Some  in  the  audience  wondered  why, 
something  cf  this  sort  had  not  begun  a 
little  earlier  in  the  ten  weeks,  after  Mr., 
Mengelberg  had  begn  to  get  his  orchestra; 
in  hand  and  was  playing  to  dispropor- 
tionately sparse,  though  generally  en- 
thusiastic, audiences. 


Y*l 
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Boy  ’Cellist  Makes  Debut. 

Maurice  Brown,  a New  York  boy  not; 
quite  fifteen  years  of  age,  made  iris  first 
appearance  before  a local  audience  In  a 
cello  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 

His  programme  comprised  a sonata  m 
G major  by  Sammartlni,  a concerto  by 
Jules  de  Swert,  Tschaikowsky’s  varia- 
tions on  a rococco  theme  and  some  short 

pieces.  The  boy  had  a large  and  friend-  . 

ly  audience  and  was  warmly  applauded.  »pci  . .(.j  MAKES  DEBUT-' 

He  disclosed  a genuine  talent  for  cello  fc5UT  ULLIbl  IHIHrM.OWv.uu 

playing  and  a proficiency  quite  admir- 
able in  So  young  a performer.  He 
showed  good  tone  and  technic,  blit  nia 
■Style  was  naturally  wanting  in  the  high- 
est Qualities  of  finish.  But  his  promise 
1 is  large  and  doubtless  will  be.  realized  in 
time. 


Opera  records  of  many  years  will  be 
broken  by  the  Metropolitan's  thirteen 
crowded  performances  in  nine  days  for 
j the  current  Easter  crowds  in  New  York. 

' The  double  events  began  yesterday. 

‘.  when  “ Parsifal  ” was  sung  for  the  last 
time  this  season  at  the  annual  Good 
Friday  matinee,  both  -Miss  Easton  as 
Kundry  and  Mr.  Whttehill  as  Amfortas 
■ again  giving  distinction  to  the.  fine  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Mr.  Krehblel.  Mr. 
Sembach  as  the  hero,  with  Messrs. 
Didur,  Biass  and  others,  reappeared  and 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

“ The  Polish  Jew.”  also  in  English, 
was  repeated  last  evening  in  its  orig- 
? ins  I double  bill  with  the  popular  “ Secret 
of  Suzanne.”  Mp.  Bodanzky  resigned 
the  baton  to  Paul  Eisler  for  the  recent 
novelty.  In  which  Chief  Ca upolican. , a 
Chilean  Indian,  gave  for  the  thlra  time 
his  remarkable  representation  of  Henry 
Irving's  famous  dramatic  role  from 
“ Tlie  Bells.  Mr.  Papl  conducted  M olf- 
' Ferrari’*  delightful  comedy  of  the  smok- 
ing wife,  sung  and  acted  by  Bon  and 
Scotti.  '■ 


Maurice  Brown,  14,  Displays  Mu- I 
slcianship  of  a Mature  Artist. 

Maurice  Brown,  a 'cellist,  caught  i 
young,  for  he  is  In  knickerbockers  and  I 
not  yet  15.  was  assisted  by  Emanuel  j 
Balaban  last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  in 
a first  rocital  that  would  have  been  j 
[creditable  to  many  a mature  artist,  j 
[Though  at  times  rough  in  tone,  the 
\ oung  player  has  passed  his  ” a^wa,fd 
age”;  his  large,  lean  hands,  the  left 
especially,  with  It.  masterful  grip  on 
the  strings,  bespoke  the  man  and  mus  - 
clan.  His  bow  arm,  too.  would  be  strong 
«•  o fiddler  and  already  phrasing: 
!,°ron  broad.’  sonorous  lines  in  keeping 

• r\Cb" 

kovsky,  and°TeeSer  works  of  Bruch.  Da- 
vidoff  and  Cot  ten  e t 


I Erno  Dohnanyi’s  Final  Recital. 

Erno  Dohnanyi,  the  Hungarian  pian- 
! 1st,  gave  his  farewell  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  the 
public  interest  was  not  manifested  in 
proportion  to  the  distinction  of  Mr. 
Dohnanyi’s  art.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  playing  yesterday  was  not 
in  all  respects  on  the  high  level  of  what 
he  has  done  here  before.  In  Beethoven’S: 
“ Sonata  Appasslonata,”  with  which  he 
began,  there  were  especially  some 
wrong  notes  and  a considerable  chipping! 
and  slurring  of  the  rhythms.  The! 
sonata  in  A flat,  Op.  110.  was  more  ac-j 
ceptablv  played,  with  many  Wauties1 


and  felicities  of  expression.  Air  Doh-i 
nanyi’s  exposition  of  Schumanns1 
“ Etudes  Symphoniques  ” was  that  of 
a deeply  feeling  musician.  He  ended  his 
program  with  a series  o(  pieces  of  his 
own  composition. 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Mme.  Nina,  Koshetc's  Song  Reoital- 

Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  a Russian  soprano 
of  high  reputation  in  her  own  country, 
who  was  heard  here  with  the  Schok 
Cantorum  early  in  the  season,  gave  a J 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  1 
Town  Hall.  There  was  a large  audi- 
ence present  in  which  there  were  many  I 
of  her  own  compatriots.  The  greater 
part  of  her  progam  was  made  up  of 
songs  by  Russian  composers,  with 
operatic  airs  by  Rimsky  Korsakoff  and 
Mo.ussorgsky.  TTiere  were,  besides,  airs 
by  Handel,  Mozart,  Brahms,  Lalo,  De- 
bussy, Samuel  Barlow  and  her  accom- 
panist, Frank  Bibb.  Two  of  them.  Bar- 
low’s  “ Notte  Espagnola  ” and  Proko- 
fleff’s  “ Berceuse  Hgbraique,”  are  with- 
out words;  and  Scriabin's  "Devotion.” 
as  a note  on  the  program  announced, 
is  the  only  song  the  composer  ever 
wrote,  is  unpublished  and  was  given  to[ 
Mme.  Koshetz  for  her  sole  use.  Manyl 
of  them  are  dedicated  to  her. 

Mme.  Koshetz  sang  best,  and  not  un- 
naturally, the  Russian  songs,  with  the,1 
spirit  native  to  them,  a spirit  with  which 
she  Is  obviously  sympathetic,  in  many! 
different  manifestations.  In  these  she; 
was  often  deeply  interesting  and  mov-; 
Ing.  She  was  less  successful  In  sucly 
songs  as  the  " Ombra  mai  fu  ’’  frorfli 
Handel’s  “ Xerxes  ” and  In  Mozart’s! 
" Cradlesong,”  for  which  her  style  and 
her  technical  equipment  are  not  fitted; 
her  singing  of  Brahms's  " The  Vain 
Suit  ” and  Debussy’s  " Mandoline  ” 
missed  some  of  their  point,  although  It 
so  pleased  the  audience  that  she  re- 
peated the  last  two  and  the  last  stanza 
of  Mcizart’s  song.  Her  voice  is  powerful 
but  disappoints  in  its  quality,  especially 
in  the  upper  tones;  and  yesterday  there 
wss  a tendency  to  flat  in  those  tones 
particularly  and  sometimes  in  others. 


PHILHARMONIC  OFF  TODAY. 


Orchestra  Gives  Farewell  Matinee 
Before  Starting  on  Tour. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Orches- 1 
tra  will  start  from  the  Pennsylvania  j 
Station  at  11  o’clock  this  morning  on  ai 
tour  of  seventy  cities  to  the  Pacific  | 

< 'oast,  playing  the  first  concert  this  eve- 
ning at  Allentown,  Pa.  Josef  Stransky 
and  Henry  Hadley,  conductors,  and  Fe-  j 
lix  Leifels,  manager,  will  travel  with  j 
the  musicians,  whose  number  is  limited 
to  seventy-five  for  the  tour.  The  or-  \ 
chestra  is  due  back  in  New  York  on) 
June  5.  - 

A farewell  Philharmonic  matinee  filled,’ 
Carnegie  Hall  to  the  doors  yesterday,  j 
when  Mr.  Stransky  led  a final  “ re- ■ 
quest”  program  for  the  local  subscribr 
ers.  There  w'as  a rising  recall  for  the  [I 
orchestra  men,  and  a presentation  of  [t 
wreaths  to  the  leader,  after  the  popular  B 
“ Unfinished  Symphony  ” of  Schubert.  iK 
Alfred  Megerlln  played  the  violin  solo 
passages  in  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  " Sehe-  1 
iierazade,”  and  there  were  also  Weber’s  | 
overture  to  “ Oberon  ” and  Wagner’s  j 
“ The  Master  Singers.” 


Rjffo  Ends  Season  Here. 

Titta  Ruffe,  heard  recently  with  the 
Chicago  Opera,  took  his  leave  for  this 
reason  j/t  the  Hippodrome  last  night,  to 
n turn  as  a member  of  the  Metropolitan 
company  next  year.  The  Italian  bari- 
tone was  in  capital  humor,  despite  a 
scant  attendance  owing  to  the  short 
i.etiee  of  his  concert,  and  his  dramatic 
airs  were  of  unusual  variety,  including 
favorites  from  “ The  Masked  Ball.”  | 
"The  Barber,”  “The  Demon"  of  I 
Rubinstein  and  a “ Tarantella  ” of  Ros- 
sini. C.  G.  Spross  accompanied  him  at 
toe  piano,  and  Alfred  Mirovitch  also 
nas  heard  in  piano  solos  of  Bach, 
Chopin  Liszt  and  Rubinstein. 

Russian  Soprano  Sacrifices  | 
Artistry  to  Interpretation 

Miss  Nina  Koshetz,  Russian  soprano, 
who  sang  earlier  in  the  season  at  a 
concert  by  the  Schola  Cantorum,  gave  a 
recital  at  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon?1  As  before,  Miss  Kosnetz  showed 
herself  an  inferior  singer.  Her  voice, 
wfde  in  range  and  dramatic  in  quality, 
Ts  not  without  beauty,  but  so  poorly 
equalized  and  so  indifferently  Trained 
that  it  shows  to  small  advantage. 

Yesterday  her  tones  were  often  shr  11 
and  tremulous,  and  her  intonation  s 1- 
dom  secure.  Phrasing,  too,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  intensity  as  an  interpreter.  In 
a program  of  Russian.  French  and  Ger 
maii°song3  she  was  at  her  best  in  the 
Russian  numbers,  which  mcluded  nev 
songs  by  Saminsky.  I rokoiieff.  - S 
abin,  Medtner  and  Rachmaninoff. 


Yon  Gives  Kasler 

n appropriate  Easter  concert  was 
itro  Yon's  organ  recital  yesterday 
lernoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The  stage 
been  transformed  into  a salon  for 
: occasion,  with  rugs,  easy  chairs, 
jlos,  lamps  and  pots  of  Easter  lilies. 

\ Yon  sought  further  to  gain  an  artis- 
coffect  by  having  the  lights  low- 
red  in  the  auditorium  during  the  play- 
ijf  of  his  numbers.  Mr.  Yon  is  well 
nown  as  an  excellent  organist,  and 
is  playing  yesterday  was  up  to  its 
'suai  standard. 

to  - 3 * . 

Three  Sunday  Rentals. 

There  were  three  recitals  yesterday, 
in  the  afternoon  Mmo.  Nina  Kos'netz,  an 
Eminent  Russian  opera  singer  and  song 
nterpretor,  who  had  her  debut  recital 
here  at  the  Uoubo  of  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
this  season  and  has  since  sung'  In  sev- 
eral concerts,  gave  her  first  public  rc- 
oital  before  a large  and  enthusiastic 
mdlenoo  in  tho  Town  Hall.  Her  long 
but  Interesting  programme  Included  a 
- » 
group  of  German  and  Franco  airs  ana 
songs  and  a variety  of  operatic  excerpts 
and  Russian  lyrics,  many  of  which  were 
new  and  dedicated  to  tho  singer.  Mme 
Koshotz's  delivery  had  rare  sympathy, 
and  If  her  vibrant  soprano  voice  and  her 
skill  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  'her 
fine  dramatic  powers  did  much  to"  com- 
pensate. Frank  Bllib  was  at  the  piano. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Pietro  Yon  gave  “an 
Easter  concert  of  organ  music.”  Upon 
a stage  decorated  with  red  and  green 
lights  and  Easter  lilies  and  with  the 
auditorium  darkened  he  played  with  his 
accustomed  skill  and  intelligence  a list 
of  organ  works,  beginning  with  his  own 
“Sonata  Cromattoa"  and  further  includ- 
ing Bach’s  G minor  fantasy  and  fugue 
and  Bossl’s  “Ave  Marla.” 

In  tho  evening  at  the  Hippodrome 
Tltta  Ruffo  and  Alfred  Mlrovitch  gave 
a Joint  recital.  The  audience  seemed 
surprisingly  small.  Indeed,  the  parquet 
was  only  about  one-third  filled.  The 
selections  for  barytone  included  arias 
from  Verdi’s  “Masked  Ball”  and  Rubin- 
stein’s “The  Demon,”  and  for  piano 
Tausig’s  arrangement  of  Bach’s  D minor 
toccata  and  fugue.  The  pianist  played 
with  a hard  tone  but  a brilliant  style. 
Tho  famous  barytone,  making  his  last 
appearance  here  tills  season,  poured 
forth  volumes  of  splendid  tone,  but  with 
little  feeling  for  finesse.  He  enunciated 
very  clearly  and  his  style  was  incisive 
and  very  dramatic.  Both  artists  were 
very  warmly  applauded.  Charles  Gilbert 
Bpross  was  at  the  plane  for  Mr.  Ruffo 

; _ - I 

Reinald  Werrenrath  Soloist 

At  Metropolitan  Concert 

Reinald  Werrenrath  made  his  first 
appearance  of  the  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening  at  the 
usual  Sunday  evenin  gconcert.  His 
numbers  included  “Avant  de  Quitter  ces 
Lieux,”  from  Gounod’s  “Faust,”  and  a 
group  of  songs  by  Clark,  McGill  and 
0 Hara. 

Other  artists  who  appeared  included 
Cecil  Arden,  soprano;  Gladys  Axman, 
soprano;  Sue  Harvard,  soprano;  Charles 
Hackett,  tenor,  and  Pasquale  Amato 
barytone. 

Among  tile  soloists  were  Evelyn  Scot- 
e.v.  Gladys  Axman  and  Sue  Harvard, 
opranos;  Cecil  Arden  and  Haymonde 
telaunois,  mezzo-sopranos;  Grace  Brad- 
*3  and  Augusta  Lenska,  contraltos; 
jtj  harles  Hackett,  tenor:  Pasquale  Amato 
nd  Reinald  Werrenrath,  baritones:  Gio- 
»nni  Martino,  basso. 

The  program  included  the  quartet 
•om  ’Tiigoletto”  and  the  sextet  from 
I/Ucia  di  r.ammernioor,”  the  former 
?ing  sung  by  Mines.  Scotney  and  Brad- 
s' and  Messrs.  Hackett  and  Amato 
id  the  latter  by  Mmes.  Scotney.  Brad- 
w and  Messrs.  Hackett,  Amato.  Mar- 
3o  and  Paltrinieri. 

HhA  1 f / <)  X I 

Willem  Mengelberg  having  finished 
his  meteoric  flight  across  the  local  mu 
9ical  heavens,  the  National  Symphon. 
■Jrcheotra  in  its  concert  at  Carnegie 
tiaii  last  evening  returned  to  normalcy. 
Arthur  Bodanzky  resumed  the  baton  an-.i 
ivas  cordially  received  by  a small  but 
lamest  audience.  The  orchestra  aroir 
yhen  the  conductor  appeared,  and  some 
musicians  clapped  their  handi 
Hr.  Bodanzky  having  thus  been  publiclj 
md  officially  welcomed  home,  the  con-  1 
■ert  proceeded  on  Its  way  with  Weber's  , j 
Dor  Freischuetz"  overture. 

The  Brahms  symphony  In  D major ' 
va*  the  second  number,  and  after  U 
here  were  several  Wagner  bits,  the, 
Melsterslnger”  prelude,  what  used  to  bt  ' 
■ailed  the  “Waldweben,”  but  is  now 
:I‘.own  a*  "Siegfried  in  the  Forest"  ; 
Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  from  Goet- 
erdaemmerung'1  (why  not  “Dusk  o', 
be  Gods”?)  and  the  overture  to 
Kicnzi.” 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  well.  The 
veber  overture  was  played  with  signifi- 
ant  accent  and  color,  although  the 
ores  maintained  their  ancient  standard 
f tone  (a  low  one)  and  the  other  brass 
'as  occasionally  raucous.  The  Brahms 
'mphony  suffered  from  similar  defects,  ■ 
it  it  had  vigor  and  rhythmic  incisive-  ! 
ss  to  commend  It.  The  National  Sym- 


|pn#ny  'Orchestra,  like  ' its  artist  lo  fore 
| runner,  the  Boston  Symphony,  plays  bet-  j 
Iter  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season  than 

j at  the  beginning.  , 

[ Both  have  profited  by  long  ar.d  ardu- 
ous rehearsal.  The  New  York  organiza- 
tion has  worked  under  a master  of  or- 
chestral technique  and  Is  now  a fairly 
'good  instrument.  Mr.  Bodanzky  will 
{probably  not  tell  us  whether  he  could 
have  accomplished  the  same  results  if 
ho  had  been  directing  all  its  operations  I 
! Instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  opera  • 
(“The  Polish  Jew,"  for  Instance)  while  : 

! Mr.  Mangelberg  got  all  the  wreaths  and 
kisses. 


Miss  Chapin,  Soprano,  Sings. 

Mies  Marlon  Chapin,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme  con- 
tained several  unfamiliar  songs,  chosen 
undoubtedly  to  lend  interest  to  her  en- 
tertainment, which  was  further  aided 
by  the  presence  of  Richard  Hageman  at 
the  piano.  Miss  Chapin’s  audience  was 
also  one  of  apparently  substantial  char- 
acter and  Us  applause  was  most 
friendly. 

The  singer  disclosed  some  good  quali- 
ties, of  which  the  most  important  was 
tho  natural  beauty  of  her  voice.  Her 
vocal  technic,  however,  did  not  rise 
above  the  medium,  for  she  seemed  to 
have  difficulty  with  her  upper  tones. 
Not  infrequently  she  wandered  from  the, 
I pitch,  and  her  delivery  had  considerable 
| mnotony.  But  she  showed  appreeia- 
ion  of  the  content  of  her  songs,  and  in 
ome  of  the  French  lyrics  she  attained 
. degree  of  merit. 


Gigli  Out  of  Opera  Cast. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
•-vening  the  opera  was  "D’Amore  de! 
Tre  Re,”  in  which  Miss  Claudia  Muzlo 
vas  again  the  Flora  and  Mr.  Dldur  the 
1 rchibaldo.  Beniamino  Gigli  was  to 
nave  been  the  Avito,  but  not  having  re- 
covered from  his  indisposition  of  last 
week,  his  place  was  commendably  taken 
by  Glulio  Crlml.  The  audience  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  performance,  which  was 
led  by  Mr.  Moranzoni. 

A gala  matinee  yesterday  sent  several 
thousand  dollars  into  the  opera  house 
Emergency  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working,  sinking  and  playing  forces  of 
the  Institution.  A capacity  audience, 
that  had  paid  popular  prices,  was  tro-icd 
lo  favorite  acts  from  "The  Barber  of 
Seville,"  “Pagliaeci,’'  ”11  Trovatore”  and 
“Carmen”  with  the  Misses  Farrar,  Chase 
and  Peralta  and  Mme.  Easton  in  the 
chief  feminine  parts.  Morgan  Kingston, 
appeared  for  Mr.  Crimi  as  Canio,  and 
also  sar.g  the  Enrico  of  "II  Trovatore.” 
His  men  associates  were  Messis.  Har- 
rold,  Diaz,  Amato,  De  Luca,  Whitehill, 
Mardones  and  Malatesta. 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Mr.  Bodanzky  Conducts, 
j Nobody  tried  last  evening  to  kiss  Mr 
I Bodanzky,  who  resumed  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall;  though  the  audience — not  a very 
large  one,  it  must  be  confessed — was 
extremely  cordial  in  its  greeting  to  him 
at  his  first  appearance  and  was  per- 
sistent in  applause  then  and  all 
through  the  program,  and  the  orchestra 
rose  in  a body  to  greet  him  as  he  en- 
tered. 

There  was  a lurking,  lingering  hope 
J that  Mr.  Bodanzky  would  have  the  res- 
olution to  go  on  in  his  own  way  and  not 
try  to  outdo  Mr.  Mengeiberg  in  the 
{matters  that  finally  so  aroused  public 
j interest  and  caused  excitement  culmin- 
ating in  the  last  few  concerts  he  di- 
rected. These  included  such  an  extreme 
of  strenuous  utterance,  of  dynamic  con- 
trast, of  dramatic  statement  and  turn 
of  phrase,  with  many  less  obvious  de- 
tails, all  desirable  qualities',  in  orches- 
tral performance,  within  limits. 

Mr.  Bodanzky's  methods  had  by  no 
means  neglected  them.  But  last  night 
it  seemed  as  if  by  some  contagion  he 
was  urged  to  push  them  to  still  further 
extremes,  that  sometimes  went  beyond 
reason  and  poise,  in  the  effort  to  stir  his 
public.  He  succeeded  in  stirring  his 
public,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
It  was  not  at  too  great  an  expense  In 
loss  of  refinement  and  the  necessary 
fundamentals  of  beauty.  This  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  playing  of  Weber’s  over- 
ture to  “ Der  Freischdtz  ” and  Brahms's 
second  symphony. 

Both  had  been  heard  under  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky’s  direction  in  concerts  of  the 
early  season.  Now  they  seemed  deep- 
ened and  intensified  in  their  colors  al- 
most to  the  point  of  garishness,  accented 
iri  outline  to  the  point  of  exaggeration. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  blaring  from 
the  brass,  sometimes  beyond  the  limits 
of  tona  l beauty ; in  the  overture  several 
of  the  horns  went  wrong  simultaneously, 
and  in  the  allegretto  of  the  symphony 
it  spread  to  the  oboes.  Partly,  perhaps, 
because  there  was  so  much  preoccupa- 
tion in  enlarging  the  volume  of  tone, 
the  quality  suffered ; it  took  as  a cer- 
] tain  coldness  and  hardness. 

[ Those  whose  memories  carried  them 
\ back  to  the  performances  of  these  works 
I earlier  in  the  season  found  themselves 
preferring  them  to  those  heard  last  eve- 
ning. Too  much  stimulation  has  its  dan- 
gers in  orchestral  playing,  as  in  some 
other  things,  and  cannot  be-  Indefinitely 
prolonged.  Some  times  there  must  be  a 
■return  to  soberer  ideals  of  beauty.  But 
stimulation  had  its  effect  on  the  listen- 


1 ers,:  Who  were ’Tull  of 'enthusiasm. 

After  the  intermission  they  listened  to 
Wagnerian  selections,  the  prelude  to 
‘Dio  Melsterslnger, ” “Siegfried  in  the 
iForest  ” from  “ Siegfried.”  his  “ Rhine 
■Journey”  from  “ GtitterdAmmerung  ” 
|and. the  overture  to  “ Rienzi." 

MARION  CHAPIN  SINGS. 

Soprano,  Assisted  by  Flutist  and 

Pianist,  Gives  Enjoyable  Recital. 

Marlon  Chapin,  soprano,  achieved  mo- 
ments of  rare  beauty  in  a recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when 
she  was  assisted  both  by  Richard  Hage- 
man at  the  piano  and  by  Daniel  Ma- 
quarre,  first  flute  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony. All  three  persons  were  heard 
not  only  in  Handel's  “ Sweet  Bird," 
among  older  and  hackneyed  airs,  but 
also  in  an  interesting  group  of  modern 
tone-pictures,  including  Stravinsky’s 
wordless  '’Pastoral,'’  Ravel's  "En- 
chanted Flute,”  and  an  oven  more  en- 
chanting "Evening  Hymn,”  by  Hue, 
which  the  house  vainly  sought  to  have 
j encored. 

Miss  Chapin  sang  with  much  distinc- 
tion of  style  and  sentiment  some  new 
.French  lyrics  of  Koeehlin  and  Dupon, 
]a  novelty  from  the  Japanese  by  Stine, 
and  other  manuscript  pieces  by  Hadley 
1 and  Hageman. 
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Walter  Damrosch  and  the  Oratorio 
Society  gave  a music  festival  In  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  last 
spring  and  the  amount  of  public  Inter- 
est evoked  by  the  venture  encouraged 
the  projectors  to  try  it  again  this  year, 
the  local  habitation,  however,  is  no 
longer  an  armory,  but  the  Manhattan 
opera  House,  to  whose  walls  the  sol- 
emnities of  oratorio  are  not  familiar. 
The  festival  began  last  evening  with  a 
performance  of  Gabriel  Pierne’s  “The 
Children’s  Crusade." 

This  work  was  first  given  here  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Damrosch  on 
(December  4,  1906,  arid  was  repeated 
twice  in  the  same  winter.  It  was  given 
again  under  Walter  Damrosch  on  De- 
Jcember  5,  1917.  The  story  used  by 
'Pierne  is  a mediaeval  legend  about  a 
iband  of  children  who  undertook  a cru- 
sade in  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Their  leaders  are  Alain  and 
'A  lys,  the  former  a blind  boy.  The  aults 
in  the  tale  are  accessory  to  the  action. 
Parents,  for  example,  plead  with  their 
children  not  to  go,  but  Alain  leads 
them  forth,  they  come  to  the  sea,  em-  I 
bark  on  ships,  are  overtaken  <by  a tern-  I 
jpest  and  lost.  A voice  from  on  high  j 
chans  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,”  and  the  heavenly  choir  trl-  I 
umphantly  sings  "Children  Who  Were  j 
(Dead  Have  Risen  Again.” 

The  composer  has  wrltted  a cantata 
iof  more  than  oi'dinary  beauty.  Cer- 
tainly some  portions  are  a little  dry, 
owing  no  doubt  to  M.  Pierne’s  desire  j 
to  avoid  the  commonplace,  but  by  the 
quite  artistic  expedient  of  writing  sim- 
ple music  for  the  children  he  has  ere 
ated  an  atmosphere  of  tenderness,  con- 
veyed to  the  hearer  the  Illusion  of  the 
ihelplessness  of  the  infant  jinny,  and 
made  a powerful  appeal  to  parental  in- 
stincts. There  is  much  real  beauty  In 
the  choral  parts,  especially  in  the 


“Libera  nos,  Domine”  in  the  third  part 
and  in  the  final  alleluia 

For  the  performance  of  the  work 
Mr.  Damrosch  had  brought  together  a 
large  festival  chorus  of  grown  singers, 
another  of  children  from  the  public 
schools,  and  the  Symphony  Society  Or- 
chestra, The  soloists  were  Mme.  Mabel 
Garrison  and  Mario  Chamlee  of  the  Met-  I 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  Royal  Dadmun 
and  Misses  Myrtle  Leonard,  A.da  Ty- 
rone, Ottilie  Schillig,  Jeanne  Laval  and 
Adele  Parkhurst. 

[ The  performance  was  admirable  in 
[almost  every  respect.  The  acoustic  prop- 
erties of  the  auditorium  were  favorable 
to  clarity  and  balance  and  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch had  nicely  calculated  all  his  effects 
to  fit  the  opportunities.  1'he  Oratorio 
choir  distinguished  itself  by  unusual 
elasticity  of  style  and  the  Misses  Tyrone, 
Parkhurst,  Leonard  and  Laval  sang  the 
music  of  the  four  women  very  beauti- 
fully. Miss  Schillig  was  not  always  at 
her  best  In  the  phrases  of  Alain,  but 
she  was  generally  commenda.ble,  while 
Mme.  Garrison  sang  well  the  music  of 
Aliys. 

But  the  true  stars  of  the  evening  were  1 
the  public  school  children,  trained  to 
the  minute,  and  singing  with  most  de- 
lightful suavity,  cleancuti  phrasing,  well 
graded  dynamics  and  excellent  enuncia- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  performance 
as  a whole  was  good  and  the  audience 
was  manifestly  much  Interested. 
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Letz  Quartette  Closes  Season. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  the  Letz 
Quartet  gave  Its  third  and  filial  concert. 
The  programme,  as  was  evident,  served 
for  the  Letz  players’  tribute  to  the  pres- 
ent season’s  celebration  of  the  Beethoven 
anniversary.  It  contained  three  quartets 
illustrating  the  master's  three  periods, 
namely,  in  C minor,  opus  18,  No.  4 : F 
minor,  opus  95,  and  B flat,  opus  130. 
The  Letz  musicians  made  their  selec- 
tions with  admirable  judgment. 


Dy  n.  i.  rinck 


Harpists  and  Child  Crusaders 
In  all  the  thirty  years  of  its 
existence  Carnegie  Hall  never  pre- 
sented so  unique  and  picturesque  a 
sight  as  it  did  last  night.  More  than 
sixty  golden  harps  adorned  the  stage, 
like  . a truncated  forest;  and  when, 
presently,  as  many  fair  maidens  in 
light-colored  garments  glided  in  be- 
tween them  and  sat  down  to  play, 
it  did  seem  like  a vision  of  heaven — 
or  was  it,  a now  kind  of  Parsifal  gar- 
den, with  ihat  great  harp  missionary, 
Carlos  Salzedo,  in  the  centre? 

A dozen  oratorio  festivals  could  not 
have  kept  me  from  seeing  and  hear- 
ing these  sixty  harps.  Before  last 
night  I had  never  heard  more  than 
six  harps  at  once.  That  was  at  Bay- 
reuth, in  "Rheingold,"  where  the  gods 
march  across  the  rainbow  bridge  to 
the  iridescent  harmonies  of  the 
harpists.  Last  night  there  were 
sixty.  To  be  sure  they  did  not  play 
independent  parts  like  Wagner's  six 
harpists — that  would  have  resulted  in 
contrapuntal  complexities  surpassing 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century 
j Netherlander. 

What  the  National  Association  of 
Harpists  did  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  was  to  play,  all  together,  the 
melody  as  well  as  the  chords  of 
Handel’s  familiar  "Largo.”  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  a single  violin  or  flute 
or  voice  could  have  intoned  the  melody 
more  alluringly  than  all  the  harps,  with 
their  scant  power  of  tone-sustajning; 
but  the  chords!  How  they  swelled, 
and  dwindled,  and  coalesced,  and 
stirred  the  hearers!  The  sweeping 
sound  of  these  harps  was  as  unique 
and  pleasing  as  the  sight  of  them  and 
their  players. 

Maud  Morgan,  who  made  her  debut 
in  1875  with  Ole  Bull,  conducted,  and 
subsequently  played  a solo.  A miscel- 
laneous programme  for  harps  in  vari- 
ous combinations  followed.  This  I had 
no  time  to  hear;  but  I did  remain  to 
near  an  entertaining  short  address  by 
John  C.  Freund,  the  witty  editor  of 
Musical  America,  who  began  by  say- 
ing that  this  was  as  near  heaven  as 
some  in  the  house  probably  ever  hoped 
to  get. 

He  dwelt  on  the  career  of  Maud 
Morgan,  who  had  done  much  to 
make  this  meeting  of  harpists  from 
all  over  the  country  possible.  He 
amused  the  audience  by  telling  about 
the  great  excitement  created  by  the 
first  appearance  of  a woman  in  an 
operatic  orchestra.  “What  in  the 
name  of  God  are  we  coming  to?” 
somebody  wondered  at  that  time.  That 
the  harp  haS"reached  its  highest  per- 
fection in  America  (Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati), and  that  America  altogether 
leads  the  world  musically,  were  points 
also  emphasized  by  Freund. 

Harold  Morris’s  Recital. 

Harold  Morris,  a young  pianist  from 
Texas,  gave  bis  second  recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
giamme  consisted  of  three  compositions 
by  Mr.  Morris,  all  sonatas.  The  first, 
which  is  in  B flat  minor,  dates  from 
1914.  The  second,  for  piano  and  violin, 
and  in  E flat  major,  was  written  in  1919 
and  the  third,  in  A flat  major,  for  piano’ 

In  1915.  The  second  and  third  are  still 
in  manuscript.  Mr.  Morris  is  modern  in 
his  tendencies,  but  not  an  extremist.  His 
music  showed  muoh  thought  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose.  He  was  applauded  bv 
l.jtn  audience  of  fair  size. 

Harold  Morris  Plays  Own  Works.' 

)•  ,”Iaro,cI  Morris,  a pianist  of  original  ! 

rifts,  who  has  before  appeared  in  recital  j1 
j both  in  this  and  former  seasons,  gave  | 
a program  of  his  own  compositions  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Three  j 
sonatas  were  the  sum  total,  two  for) 
Pianoforte  bearing  the  opus  numbers  -ii 
and  3 and  the  year  dates  1914  and  I'll'," 
respect  yeiy.  the  latter  of  the  pair  based  '® 
on  rhythms  of  ragtime.  Between  In  imho 
Morris  introduced  his  latest  work.  ' 5? 
a sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  Op.  (;  i ! 
vigorously  written  and  performed  with ! 
the  help  of  Albert  .Stoessei. 

Morris  In  Recital. 

Harold  Morris,  composer-pianist,  was 
heard  in  his  second  recital  of  the  season  | 
m Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  ! 
when  he  presented  a program  of  his  own  ■ 
compositions  in  which  he  was  assisted  j 
1 A Albert  Stoessei,  violinist. 

Mr.  Morris’s  "Poem  for  Orchestra”  ! 
has  been  played  frequently  by  various  ’ 
symphony  orchestras,  including  the  Now  ! 
t ork  Philharmonic-,  and  his  three  Soria-  ! 

, tas  presented  yesterday,  gave  further  I 
evidence  of  bis  skill  as  a musician. 

lie  has  a clear,  direct  manner  at  the  ! 
keyboard  and  a poetic  sense  of  color  and  • 
tone._  Mr.  Stoessei  was  heard  in  the  { 
Morns  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in  E 
fiat  major.  ( 
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nine  portion  rf  Citii  Ciutitf  Criml  and  An- 
tonio’SootU  a.s  fho  suspectlbie- naval  of 
fieer  and  tlie  resourceful  consul  respec 
tively,  and  with  Messrs,  Bada,  Audisio 
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x . French  pianist,  who  Gullbert  Is  tlie  spirit  of  lr<  _ 

«,«,  w.u,  oaua,  ,u,u,slo  Leon  Sampaix  a.  Ithaca,  gave  his'  She  is  unique.  Whether  she  was  render-1 . 

Ananian,  Cerrf  and  Reschiglian  formning  at  Prf  teciml  n New  York  last  evening]  ing  SOngs  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  more 

•' - - s annual  recital  in  * an  audience  of  recent  centuries,  she  held  her  hearers  in 

at  Aeolian  Ha  Scarlatti,  Lia-  the  happiest  thraldom, 

good  size,  in  Piec  RUSSinn  theme,  The  close  of  the  programme  was  de- 

pounov’s  variations  on  sonata  andj  K— ' the  r,f 

Beethoven’s  MoonUght  ce,  ag 
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the  quintet  of  simulated  Japanese.  Mi 


Moranoni  vonducted. 


m 1 ...  I pounov’s  variations  o * sonata  and  voted  to  serious  numbers,  the  poems  of 
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« i iT)A.  » Leopold©  Mugnone  a 
A premiere,  the  first  perform-, 

Str  e-1 


other  selections  m f *"  showed  good;  The  loss  said  about  that  part  of  the  per- 
when  he  was  hea  a ’ praiseworthy  formance,  the  better  for  the  fame  of 

technical  ability  an  ‘.ndlvlduallty  and  Mme.  Gullbert.  She  will  give  her  last 
seriousness.  ° helped  to  give  Interest  recital  on  Sunday. 

to^hls  readings. 

i^xrinska  Pupil  Makes  Debut. 

Leginska  r P ianist,  made  her 

Miss  Euelle  p ollan  Hall  yes- 

debut  in  a recital  ghf  ls  a native  of 1 

terday  afternoom  S^e  Ethel  ^ 

this  city  and  a PbP^ven  many  recitals 
gtnska.  who  has i S ently  taught 

here.  Mme.  Begmska  piano  technic. 

Miss  Oliver  mo  J-  halr  like  Mme.  | 


Jpu  ^ 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


under  the  auspices  or  , Mls3  Oliver  fore  ^air  like  Mme. 

m uk-  * 


I rehearsing  at  6.30  At 

’aid  definitely^  that  heeiMUiaoura_ 

He 6 demanded  another  day  for  re- 

heThenSbearded  Italian,  who^  was 
Caruso's  teacher,  n t give 

"Gioeanda”  Saturday  night  as  I 
planned  but  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

inTAWa"  is  to  have  In  it’s  cast  for 
nremlere  Iva  Pacetti,  young 
dramatic  soprano  from  Florence, 

pmno,  orNaples;rAnTiando‘caprara,  j 

th^°rLe^^ca?a^^^era^^Iouse^ean^  i 


IK  accordance  ^h  th^tom  ^ | gm£ 

othe  first  part  and  theendof  Thjflrt -re  ^ excUlng.  Mug- 

The  chorus  sang  ^^the  none  has  long  been  known  as  the 
some  peculiarity  m tlle  a *,par  and  tempestuous,  Irascible,  exact 

choral  deliveries  seemed  the  grand  opera  oonduc- 

accurate  than  ftose  ” J®;  g’ood.  Mr.  tors.  More  than  once  at  this  fh 
The  soloists  were  gene^  j e rehearsal  he  cried  out,  No,  no. 

Header’s  style  in  the  ^itac"Veftio°nable.|  f g0  back  to  Italy  1"  and  it  was 

narrator  was  pap^gY  the  tremor  of  his  with  difficulty  that  he 

His  emouonai  manner,  the  uack;  to  the  piano.  Again  when  no 

voice,  did  not  seem  His  I Covered  that,  as  “Alda”  is  given 

^ most  adinir-l  in  America,  ^ ldff  nut.  he 


.bleand  ad6ed 

formance.  Mr.  \N  ei  tn  ,,  bal.v- i1 

a sort  of  ProPHetavy  ugbt  to  the  ^ 

them  ^helas'aiwa^  sung  them,  witli  | 
noble  dignity  depth  of  feel, and  ^ 

Mm^^  D'  Alvarez  must  have  fished 
many  of  those  who  have  heard  her Mem  j 

pestuous  .^e{^nfpa^»BforlexaTriple:  I 
She  sang  Grief  andP^1-  showing 

TTS^LuonT^L  character  of 
thCTr^mphony  Society  orchestra.  £ 

vJed'mto  two  bgj.  one 

Mr.'  DamroWn  conducted  tlv^  work 
with  repose  and  About 

jHngt.^rwm'b?  differences  of  opinion 

of6 

dous  nature  of  - . employer 

r4'-! 

^^^iSe^usic  is  devotional. 


America,  » v,n 

in  the  second  act  are  left  ou  , 
stopped  the  rehearsal  with  vehem- 

°n-I  did  not  come  over  here  to  stab 
mv  friend,  Verdi/'  he  shouted.  i 
hirve  too  much  respect  for  his  mas- 
terpiece to  omit  anything. 

So  "Alda”  will  be  given  fully  as 
Verdi  wrote  It.  


Bach’s  ration  at  the  Music  J’estlval. 

The  'Oratorio  Society's  festitai  of  I 
Music  was  continued  last  evening  at  the, 
Manhattan  Opera,  House  witli  a pel-j 
formance  of  Bach's  Passion  According 
to  St.  Matthew.'’  It  was  given  under) 


The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  Marie 
Sundeiius,  soprano.  Mrs.  Marguerite 
i {’ Alvarez,  contralto:  George  Meader  ■ 

tenor,  in  the  part  of  tlie  Evangelist';?! 
Keinald  AVerrenratli,  baritone,  in  the 
part  of  Jesus,  and  William  Simmons,  u 
baritone,  who  took  the  place  nf  Nelson  1 
Illingworth  originally  announced.  Mr. 
YVerren rath's  singing  was  of  beautiful  [ 
finish  of  style  and  diction,  poignant  ten-  , 
oerness  and  dignity.  The  representative  j 
of  the  Evangelist  always  has  to  struggle 

|.,X  t/.ii^onov  t mot'A  V\  5 K littPT*- 


raised  hands  in  her  way  and  even  bowed  | 

LInspltae  fof8  aTthe  moving  picture  ac-  j 
cessorles  the  young  ' wh0™a"heS^ss.  i 

some  talent.  Her  touch  hadUie  care^l 

teach er  a^times,  and  again  it  had^owerl 

and  b^1e1/ba3[‘ there ‘were  some  grounds 
fewhope  that  she  would  develop  into  an 

hardly,  expect  that. 

'Miss  ILucille  Oliver’s  H«cita.l 
Typical  of  the  Schood. 

Miss  Lucille  Oliver,  a Leginska  pupil, 
who  gave  a piano  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  was  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  school  which 
mistakes  facility  for  interpretation  and 
fireworks  for  soul.  Where  sound  and 
thunder  were  the  thing  Miss  Oliver 
demonstrated  a fine  aJbility. 

Two  Armenian  folk  songs  by  Brock- 
way  were  a ringing  tribute  to  her  skill. 

She  was  effective  in  a fantastic  scherzo 
'by  Leginska,  givgn  for  the  first  time, 

I illustrative  of  Tagore's  poem.  “O  Mad, 
Superbly  Drunk.”  Macdowell’s  beauti- 
| ful  ”To  the  Sea”  was  -beyond  the  young 
pianist,  who  in  bobbed  hair  and  loose 
gown  was  a,  faithful  disciple  of  the 
Leginska  cult.  . 

Gullbert  Sings  a 12th  Century  Songj 

Yvette  Guilbert,  who  has  one  moii 
farewell  recital  before  sailing  fo 
France  told  a matinee  audience  at  t 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre  yesterday 
she  would  sing  the  ma  aonK  that 
believed  lmd  not  been  sung  in  800  years 

by  Adam  'wooing  hi| 

i/tbe  miXproJ 

>?Sk^an^™,Gbn«jerta 
; (^r^f^«l  — irf somej* 

1 poems  of  Baudelaire. 

Lucille  Oliver  Makes  Her  Debut\j 

Lucile  Oliver,  a young  pianist  of  nat 
ural  gifts,  overweighted  with  borrowed 
mannerisms  and  affectations,  gave i a . firs  , 

recital  yesterday  afternomi  in  AeoHan 

Hall,  playing  works  of  Bac  Howard 
Debussy  and  several  m Ma  h pv0ved 

Brockway’ s " Weddin^arcnnt  pf  h[\ 

the  more  pleasing  ari-.olifHong3,’’  while 
pair  of  ” Armenian  Fofcwngs  after 

Ethel  Leginska  s bacchanale  of  dis-1 
Tagore,  was  a turgid  , m tivm  The  i f 

ordered  hannon, ^ Witches’ 
player  repeated  Ma^Eowen  t Mazeppa  -■ 
Dance,”  and  though  EUzt  encored 

bevond  her,  it,  tuu,_  , 
with  Chopin's  "Winter  AA  md. 


„ w«Viir,,— of  AYillinPA  t of  the  Evangelist  always  has  to  struggle 

Endcr  tbe  leadeis  i t^e  Brook-  against  the  tendency  to  make  his  utter- 

i;ri(1^°man.  cborusmns * SoPjetv  of  ances,  which  ore  in  large  part  straight- 
’branch  of  lb?  OrJivoi i » , • aud  ) forward- narrative,  unduly  " expressive 

man  , , C!1UI  jt^kr.Hve  land  even  sentimental.  Mr.  Meader  suc- 

ceeded to  a very  considerable  degree  in 
avoiding  this,  and  his  delivery  of  the 

......  C ItO  11  1 1 1 ^ ^ 

Hidae. 


^e'followmg h;iV’VesPeetive 
& choirmasters  Y’hVt  Churcb.  Bay 
choirs.  t.0O!t.P_ar^amsden.  choirmaster. 


d»e  Arthur  Ramsaen.  Tbomos 

V’huvoh.  of  the  Good  bhophe. 

AY.  McDonough,  chon  w5json.  choir- 
tbe  Messiah,  tieoi.-e  • ,ieenier.  As- 


ftlUtU'll  iy  i 

recitative 


the  ‘Messiah.  Ueorac  einer. 

master.  I’hureh  M (.bojrmas  or. 

ITo'.iU’rt  u-  r.vookhn.  I»^1 

, hii'-e’n  of  the  Redeem-  • (}eorge> 

1 R Ward,  choirmast  r .kwl 

church,  EPiScopaii 


Leon  Sampaix  Gives  Novel  Program 

LBeon  Sampaix,  pianist,  who  was  beau) 
in  recital  here,  last  season  appea.^  a 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  In  a progia  ^ 
of  novel  interest,  not  -without  1 
basis  in  a classic  sonata,  Beethoven . 
Quasi  une  Fantasia,”  but  also  inviting 
WU  ,n  modern  France  and 

the  listeners  afield  to  moae™^  var-aUons 
Russia,  he  gave  Liapau  hrnaninoff's 

on  a Russian  u>«n.vi;,-  % ■■  Medtner’s 


V»evt 
Episcopal 


Emil-master; ^^^pffie^‘Aukh.  clF;wroas 

( /nurcli . 1-;,’  , ,.v ^ Episcopal  _ C nuicu 


AV1  l 1 V 


Mari«  Eundelius^ 

George  Meador. 

Keinald  Werrcmatn. 


“Rigoletto”  was  repeated  last  evening  , 
•hoirmast'er.  ] at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  j 
. 0 cast  was  not  conspicuous  for  novelty.  [ 
A'l 


AVestern  European  (-H^^Yraltz,”'  once| 
^h^^t^uTIre^nan1 


"The  Dream  of  Gerontius.” 

Tlie  third  concert  in  the  “ Festival  of  , 
Music  ” by  the  Oratorio  Society,  now  in 
progress  a.t  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
took  place  last  evening  and  was  de-  / 
voted  to  Sir  Edmond  Elgar’s  cantata, 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius.”  The  audi-  ; 
ence  did  not  wholly  fill  the  house,  but 
showed  its  Interest  in  the  composition 
, by  warm  applause  at  appropriate  points.  - 
1 "The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  was  first  ^ 

I produced  in  this  country  by  the  Oratorio 
Society  on  March  29.  1903,  and  has  been 
repeated  by  it  several  times  since.  The 
work  has  always  made  a considerable  j- 
impression  when  it  has  been  sung  here.  ; 
i It  was  the  composition  that  first  made  , 

I the  composer’s  fame,  the  work  that 
lifted  hinu  high  above  the  group  of : 

1 Englishmen  who  had  been  for  so  long 
I turning  out  oratorios  and  cantatas  for 
the  provincial  festivals,  of  excellent  I 
workmanship  but  stereotyped  character.  , 

I t,  Ktirred  the  waters  of  Liiglish  musical 
I life  as  they  had  not  been  stirred  for  long 
1 bv  ns  fervor  and  its  soaring  unagina-. 
Litton.  In  this  work  Elgar  brought  in 
; new  ideas  and  aspirations  and  did  s.ornj" 

] Thing  toward  vitalizing  the  orator  o as  . 

„ form  of  art  with  a saprmlatlnS.  touch 
1 which  if  it  be  not  of  genius  is  un- 
deniably of  a.  bold  and  original  talent, 
working  for  its  own  expression  in  its  , 

U,>"gaFs  music  is  on  the  wbole  success-  < 

ful  as  an  interpretation  of  Newman  s B 

poem  an  intensification  of  its  spirit.  .i\ 
mnv  be  that  it  does  not  now  quite  sol  I 
deeply  impress  as  It  did  eighteen  ieara  (- 
ago  - that  there  are  pages  that  now 
seem  hare  and  dry;  that  Klgar  3 mEodic 
insDiratlon  is  not  always  malntainea 
end  that  skillful  craftsmanship  has, 
sometimes  to  supply  its  place.  Yet  ^ 
there  is  still  much  in  it  of  ereat  beauty. 

The  mystical  atmosphere  of  Newmans]  ^ 
poem  Elgar  has  succeeded  in  large  meas-  , , 
ure  in  reproducing.  Tne  ™u®ilr 
written  with  conviction,  and. J 1.t®  f ®IY?.r 
gives  the  Impression  of  something  sen11 
ino  deeply  felt.  The  tenor  part,  which  | 
is  extremely  arduous  and  prolonged  has  , 
mucli  expressive  declamation.  It  is 
written  In  the  form  of  continuous  arisos, 
as  are  the  parts  for  contralo  and  bass  . 
There  is  mucli  elaborate  writing  for  the  I 
chorus,  sometimes  in  many  parts,  in 
the  orchestra  the  composer  has  used 
all  the  resources  of  modern  instrumenta-  j 
tion  in  embracing  his  effects ; and  its  I 
part  is  Built  up  of  a.  large  number  of 
representatives  themes.  |j 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  gave  a pel  - i 
formance  showing  excellent  command 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  music..  It  was 
often  deeply  effective.  It  had  been) 
announced  that,  in  the  part  of  Ger-  j 
ontius,  wiio  has  so  much  of  the  score  to  i 
himself,  Orville  Harrold  would  appear 
.lust  before  the  beginning  of  the  con 
cert,  however,  an  announcement  was 
made  from  the  stage  that,  because  Mr. 
Harrold  had  been  called  to  the  opera 
of  whose  company  he  is  a membei,  to 
in  the  performance  of  hjonen 
grin”  last  evening,  Mr.  Mario  Chamlee 
also  of  the  opera  company,  would  take 
hi  ■ place.  It  was  a singular  fa<A 
■ it  did  not  occur  to  the  publicity  depar.- 
ment  of  the  Oratorio  Society,  which  has 
Contributed  to  the  newspaper  offices 
much  matter  on  other  subjects  relating 
to  the  festival,  to  contribute  this  in 

formation  also.  Bbe  announcement  m 

the  performance  of  Lohengrin  l 

Mr  Harrold  in  tlie  cast,  was  made  t n 
days  before  the  performance  of  me 
Dream  of  Generations.  1 

M.  Chambe  sang  the  music  with  rea 
intelligence  and  security,  and  with  a 
• ! > — 3 intelligible  enunciation  of  the 

- Frieda  Klink.  contralto,  ”s 
r4  and  M.  Frederick  fatton. 
bass  as*  the  Priest.,  and,  later,  the  An- 
Ai  tkp  Aconv,  both  showed  excellent 
SqCamy  Of  vokey'and  sang  their  music 
in  admirable  style. 


wore  I 


-- ,1  St.  raoV*  Epi 

icr.  and  vi.  1 ’leaver  . 

l-’lstbusli.  I.-  ah  evepin- 

Tbe  soloists  ^ ^Iarsaret_  D'.Vlvare/M  Aii  tbe  singers  engaged  in  chanting 
AYilUam  Simmons  au  | Verdi.s  meuifluouS  melodies  for  the  delec- 


m 


MME. 


bat 


Tf  M,-.  Gatti-Casazza  had  selecLed 
"Madame  Butterfly"  as  last  night  s o 
fering  in  the  Metropolitan  merely  a 

test  of  the  continued  popularity  of  M - 
test  ot  must  have 

Puccini's  opera,  the  lesun. 

been  gratifying 

The  crowd  applauded  the  familnV 
melodies  with  its  usual  freedom  an) 
when  Miss  Farrar,  who  w as  the  Cto-Cio 
yvm.  appeared  before  the  curtain  at  the 
close  of  the  first  act  she  was  deluged,  as 
in  the  past,  with  a ’Niagara  of  flowers 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  house. 

Miss  Farrar’s  supporting  ^was^aj 


tation  of  the  public  ear  had  been  heard 
before  in  the  same  roles.  Miss  Cora 
Chase  was  the  Gilda.  Her  impersonation 
was  quite  correct  and  in  accord  with  the 
conventions,  and  her  pretty  voice  was 
heard  with  pleasure. 


Gives  Last  Recital  Sunday, 

Will  Return  In  Autumn. 

Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  is  to  return  soon 
to  France.  For  five  years  she  has  been 
one  of  the  distinguished  artistic  refugees 
in  this  city.  She  will  leave  for  Paris 
this  month,  but  will  return  in  the  au 
tumn.  Like  ’ 


Lohengrin’  in  English  Sung  Again. 

" Lohengrin  " in  English  was  sung  for 

v . _ * n»litnn  last 

evening, 

i 


••  Lionengi  in  *-•*•=> 

GUILBERT’ S FAREWELL.  cne  fifth  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last 


conventions,  ana  nee  pieiiy  Lii,  ‘ciuiu  ,,,  me  au- 

heard  with  pleasure.  tumn.  Like  others,  she  has  not  only 

Mr.  d.e  Luca  presented  once  more  his  learned  to  know  this  country  during  her 
characteristic  delineation  of  the  jester  stay  here,  but  to  love  it.  So  she  will 
and  Mr.  Hackett  represented  the  highly  I come  back  to  resume  the  artistic  activ- 
reprehensible  young  duke  whose  pur- ! ltles  which  have  occupied  her  time  since 
suits  in  life  resembled  those  of  Mozart’s  her  arrival. 

„ . ..  -•  v. ...  rotT-ihiitiva  Yesterday  aftemoon  she  gave  at  the 

Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre  the  first  of 

tWO  fa  I (yW  0 1 1 wnnUo  lo  UTmn  niillhov*^ 

tno  iuuueni  gunaicui,  ivuue  a.^^.***  was  at  her  bes 

was  the  Maddalena,  sister  of  the  bravo  “Belle  Isabeau 

3 1 A.  , ir  it.  ^ ^ n n nf  o /OtiPoif*!?  flf 


suits  in  lire  resemDiea  inose  ot 

Don  Giovanni,  but  with  less  retributive 

results.  Mr.  Mardones  was  the  lmper- 


familiar 

Miss  Sdv 


rith 

Kello 


Miss  P.ita 

; completin' 


tlie  fend- 


results.  Mr.  Mardones  was  the  imper-  Thirty-ninth  Street  Tlieatre  ti 
sonator  of  Sparafwnle,  the  forerunner  of]  two  farewell  recitals.  Mme.  Guilbert 
che  modern  gunman,  while  Miss  Perini  I was  at  her  best  in  the  opening  numbers, 
was  the  Maddalena,  sister  of  the  bravo'  “Belle  Isabeau”  w-as  no  more  entertain- 
and  herself  the  forerunner  of  a species  of  ing  than  the  preliminary  explanation  of 
siren,  frequently  engaged  in  assisting  the  the  singer,  which  was  irresistibly  comic, 
aforesaid  gun  toter.  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 1 So  was  the  Douce  Dame  of  Adam  de 
ducted  I la  Halle,  which  she  had  never  sung  be- 

The  thirteenth  century  descrip- j 


even.. is.  completing  its  round  of  tlie 
seasons  subscription,  before  an  audience 
of  great  size  and  eager  appreciation. 
The  oast  was  that  heard  in  most  of  the 
previous  representations,  headed  by  Miss 
Easton  and  Mr.  Harrold.  while  Mr. 
AVhitehlll  also  reappeared,  .although  a 
printed  apology  was  made  for  the ^fact 
that  the  baritone  was  suffettng  from  a 
, cold.  Miss  Claussen,  Mr.  Gustafson  and 
others  completed  the  fine  ensemble,  ond 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

Carre  Charms  Ammons 
By  Her  Artistry  in  Recital 

Carolyn  Carre, 
song  recital  at 


Miss 

gave 


soprano, 

Aeolian 


fore. 


who 

Hall 

gave  a suhk  — - - -- - ■ j 

yesterday  afternoon,  disclosed  a 
of  unusual  beauty  and  richness.  > 
spite  of  apparent  nervousness  during 
Iter  first,  group  of  songs,  which  includ- 
ed such  acid  tests  as  Handels  Late 
’ ’ " and  “Quel  FarfalleUa,  she 


•wed 


ability  ai 


ywci  * •.  ^ 

and  excellent  training 


v.  V v— tnnoweu  uv  

I"  Tu  song-t  'h«ninoff  arid  other 

1 Gvi™scrsaUVeVG  interpretations  Wen 

lfeP?ntelHiSSLJ2i  , 

[Rudolph  Ganz  Is  Soloist  at 
National  Symphony  Concert 

fiudolph  Ganz,  recently  appointed 
|di rector  of  tho  St.  Louis  Symphony. 
Orchestra,  was  the  soloist  nt  yesterday] 
ternoon’s  concert  by  the  National  ! 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Carnegie  Hall,  i 
In  Tsohaiko\vsl:y’s  Concerto  in  B flat  I 
Iminor  he  displayed  the  elegance  and 
seasoned  musicianship  for  which  his  I 
playing  has  long  been  admired  in  this 
-city.  The  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  Mozart’s  overture  to  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,”  Beethoven’s 
lEighth  Symphony  and  Smetana’s  over- 
“Tho  Bartered  Bride.” 

Two  Sopranos  in  Kecii-tls. 

o aspirants  for  vocal  honors  np- 
l beared  in  Aeolian  Hail  ystevday,  and 
)th-  singers  Coenraad  Dos  supplied  * 
ffl*  piano  accompaniments.  In  the  af- 
iernoon  Miss  Carolyn  Carre,  soprano, 
ired  a programme  of  airs  and  songs  , 
lassie  and  modern,  in  which  neither) 
er  vocal  equipment  nor  her  sense  of  1 
proved  adequate^ for  a public  re- 11 

til:]  In"  her  il.-liverv  the  in. . 
howrt  were  obviouslv  ‘of  tin-  (•,  : iU: 

in  such  songs  as  Strauss's'  "Sm  I.'  : 
tin  gen  rai  grsulls  wejp  more  tit  n one,- 

■ lie  evTning  tile  artist  war  Mis: 
Gardner,  sopraaio,  who  is  ;l  s.iti.r 
hi.-  lit v.  She  oftcred  a conv.-nt:.  ■ 

[ II  i-ho  on  list  of  ail-s  and  songs. 
..leln  ling  standard  German  lyrics  and 
one  by  Rogers,  entitled  "April  Weather." 

he  disclosed  a vioco.  light  in  volume  [ 
«.nd  oi  fairly  god  quality’.  she  was  j 
Cviid  ntli  very  nervous,  owing  lo  the  | 
Strain 'of  a debut,  but  was  able  . > I 
t>  jvst  luMtearcrs  by  her  good  in.- tin 
for  interpretation.  She  sang  with 
understanding  of  phrasing,  a diet! 
usuall)  clear  and  a tin.  imiskiai  IVeli 
with  taste. 


I.a  Koliemo'* ’ wns  presented  at 
Metropo.itiui  yesterday  afternoon  as 
special  matinee  with  ‘‘Lohengrin 
lowing  as  the  evening  bill. 

Virtually  the  same  casts  that  have 
been  heard  in  these  two  favorite  operas 
on  former  occasions  this  season  present- 
ed them  yesterday. 

In  the  1‘uccini  opera.  Lucrezia 
appeared  as  the  fascinating  M’irni. 
Beniamino  Gigli.  Millo  1’icco.  I’asqualr 
Amato  and  Giovanni  Martino  as  the 
four  Bohemians. 

i’aoo  Ananian  was  Benoit,  the  inn- 
licenotv.the  v l\o r principals  being  1’ielro 


the  ‘ 


fu 


Mori 

vith 


i\  1 *0] KT, *, 1. 1 1 • • uian  jr.  uiuitan  * n nu 

Audisio,  I’oifipllio  Malatestu.  Marie  ^«in- 
delins  and/’V’incenzo  lleschig.iari.  The 
scorn  wirsti' conducted  by  Geuunro  I’api. 

The  Wagnerian  opera  was  sung  in 
English  by  Orville  Ilarrold,  Florence 
Fast  on,  Clarence  Whitohill,  William 
Gustafson,  Julia  t'laussen  and  Robert 
Leoiihardt.  Artur  Bodanzky  conducted, 

CAROLYN  CARRE  PLEASES 

IN  RECITAL  PROGRAMME 

Carolyn  Carre,  soprino,  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall  and  In  an  exacting  pro- 
gramme achieved  a fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess. While  she  gave  ample  sugges- 
tion of  colorature  aspirations,  the  singer 
found  her  best  held  in  the  dramatic  and 
her  ‘‘Chere  Nuit”  of  Bacbelet  was  full 


of  nuances.  In  the  sparkling  “Joy”  by 
Rihm  her  spontaneous  and  brilliant  ren-  ...  . . 

dition  called  for  an  immediate  encore.  botb  adaptations  from  famous  plays. 
There  were  moments  when  the  voice  'again  sold  out  the  theatre  for  the  fourth 

. i nr  A ntViAr-.Q  o o in  Vi  An  r i n p*  rtf  TV-TV  TAT  ff  a ••  T’l-, ,, 


inctlb.  All  M ovjr  K/y 

Rihm  her  spontaneous  and  brilliant  ren- 

1 1 — ,1  fnp  on  i m wnH  i a f/\  on/>nnA 

n 

\\rgy("  WUtin  lim  Auiujocsq  <xuu  pun  ty, 

and  well  considered  phrasing  went  far 
4-s.  + + h a halarirf1.  T-Ta nrlf^l 'a  “Cla.m 


an  invitation  equally  to. matinee  erithiisi- 
a.sm.  Ho  had  to  remaster,  whllo  In  a 
I Ohopln  tfroup,  f|ie  B-fiat  minor  prelude 
was  also  encored,  and  Liszt's  “ Valse 
Impromptu  ” added  at  the  close. 

Mishel  Piastro,  the  latest  and  most 
vital  of  Russian  violinists,  grave  his  sixth 
program , here  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall  before  a tour  further  afield,  play- 
ing Glazounow’s  concerto  and  pieces  by 
Goldmark,  Saenger  and  Auer,  several 
arrangements  by  himself,  and  Sarasate’s 
fantasio  of  airs  from  " Carmen.” 

Max  Sel insky  and  Mrs.  Sellnskv  gave 
a,  novel  recital  for  two  violins  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  last  evening,  making  their 
Joint  <i6but  here  after  appearance  earlier 
this  year  in  London.  Their  program  In- 
cluded a suite  by  Moszkowski,  ' ' Silhou- 
ettes,” by  Paul  Juon  ; binding's  ” Sere- 
na.de.”  and  pieces  by  Zilcher,  Spohr  and 
Ries. 

MAKEsTpERA  RECORD. 

The  Metropolitan  Has  Fifteen  Per- 
formances In  Ten  Days. 

Two  Metropolitan  concerts  today  will 
complete  a series  of  fifteen  perform- 
ances in  the  last  ten  days  at  that  house, 
probably  a new  record  for  an  operatic 
establishment  anywhere  In  the  world, 
while  the  prosperity  of  opera  often  twice 
daily  of  late  finds  no  example  in  the 
annals  of  Broadway.  Yesterday's  pair. 
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| rather  than  vocally •. 
observed  in  the  airs 
, In  this  cantata  and 
cantata.  "Ah,'  Mar. 
preceded  it  on  .1,0  > 
' ? for  the  tenor,  inc 
I tative  preceded  and 
I and  ending  with  a cl 
George  Meander  «. 
Jala,  a difficult  and 
less  task  because  of 
vocal  character  'just 
stile  on  the  wiole 


in  th 


stale. 

tig  the  sol: 
somewhat 
he  frequent 
mentioned, 
xcelient:  witl 


in 


n- 


sli’arped,  but  there  were  others,  as  in  hearing  of  Mr.  Wolff's  “ The  Blue 
Brahms  ‘‘O,  That  I Might  retrace  the  'Bird  ” and  the  sixth  of  Leoncavallo’s 
when  the  fullness  and  purity,  " Zaza." 

” -v.  ...  . j a matinee  house  including  many  chil- 

dren enjoyed  the  Maeterlink  fairy  story 
of  two  babes  in  a picture  book  daerm- 
land.  acted  by  the  Misses  Delaunols  and 
Ellis,  with  the  usual  lar^re  cast,  under 
Mr.  Wolff's  direction.  Last  evening 
Miss  Farrar,  Messrs.  Crimi.  De  Luca 
and  others,  reappeared  in  the  brilliant 
if  yet  theatrical  piece  made  from  a 
famous  Belasco  production  in  its  operatic 
form  by  Mr.  Moranzonl. 


and  well  consiuereu  J-VUS  went  aar 
to  restore  the  balance.  Handel’s  “Care 
Solve”  was  among  the  group  of  classics 
land  Grieg’s  "The  Odalislt”  among  the 
moderns.  Miss  Carre  was  assisted  at 
; Uie  piano  by  Conraad  V.  Boa. 


flexibility  of  voice  that  followed'  the 
devmua  curves  of  Bach's  melodv.L.ith 
English  dh?HesS  v°;  Phraslng,  will,  clear 

with  a rich  Vl”^^^°n^^'‘° 
S<Thelo  .71  ” f ‘'L  * oV thI^rba:ekUtii rsT 

th''  orchestra  'of  th^^vr  Wa's  <lrawn  fvoni 

SrtoalrTsCSomPanl«mentK.aniJ  1,1  the  ‘’On- 
ai'  sK,  ' a rich  iM  ved  blouil 

and  n melodious,  with  a tender 

vi1LP  t U ;slow  movement.  The  solo 
am  in  the  P aiyCd  by  01no  Nastrucoi. 
liaato  Ji?®  J* 0 0 cantata  the  flute  ol>- 
.'by  Aicola  Lamella.  Tlie 
basso  conlimo  " in  the  cantatas  was 
represented  by  lho  ..  harpsichord 

frec?° p i'l'l'"1  biv  1 •u"  ^ialetTknd  Wh- 
rnd  Pelletier  played  the  organ.  Mr 

and  1 ‘s . ' oo ^1  oe t ing  of  the  orchestral 
and  local  pieces  was  masterly,  deriving 
t imm°fi  .significant  expression  from 

l eh?  ,11,  P''e»entmg  them  in  Die  full 
light  of  their  beauty. 


- j // 
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The  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir  of  350 
voices,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Fred 
Wolle,  following  a custom  of  several 
seasons,  came  from  Philadelphia  yester 


ftalian  Opera 
With  ‘Aida’ 

oopoMu  MnonoitfC  Dim-tor. 

A season  of  Italian  opera,  conducted 
by  the  Italian  Lyric  Federation,  began 
last  evening  in  the  Lexington  Opera  J 
House  with  a performance  of  “Aida.” 
The  audience  was  small  in  size  but. 
plentiful  in  sound.  Its  bravi  made  the  T 
rafters  ring  again  and  again.  But  dis- 
interested observers  of  the  proceedings  I 
must,  have  wondered  what  was  the  oc-  ' 
casion  of  the  raptures.  There  also'  was  S 
room  for  conjecture  as  to  the  purpose  ; J 
and  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  the  r;' 
enterprise,  l'of.  New  oYrlc  has  been  lib- 
erally supplied  with  operatic  delights 
ever  since  the  middle  of  last  November, 
and  it  is  now  near  the  end  of  a very 
full  . eason  of  music. 

The  chief  merits  of  last  evening’s  en-  i 
tertainment  were  not  to  be  found  among  ; 
the  principals.  These,  indeed,  were  of  a i 
time  honored  type,  familiar  to  all  who  fi 
save  watched  tile  history  of  cheap  Italian  li 
performances  in  tliis  town.  Power  pre-l. 
dominated,  and  the  refinements  of  lyric  f 
art  hid  their  diminished  heads  in  the  I' 
background.  The  singers  were  not  ' 
known  to  local  fame.  Armando  Caprara,  i 
the  Rhadamcs,  possessed  high  notes  of  | 
extraordinary  vigor,  and  the'dido,  Mme.  I 
Iva  P^xcetti,  permitted  her  voice  to 
quiver  with  emotion  when  it  was  heard 
at  all.  A remarkable  Amneris  and  an 
equally  astonishing  Amonasro  were 
joined  with  these  others. 

The  star  of  the  evening  was  the  eon- 
ductor,  Leopoldo  Mugnone,  a musical 
director  of  high  standing  in  Italy,  whose 
knowledge  and  authority  could  not  be  t 
obscured  by  the  unhappy  conditions  ur- 
rob riding  them.  He  had  a fairly  goo.l  ‘ 
oi  chostra  and  a tolerable  chorus,  both 
]of  which  responded  - enthusiastically  to 
jhis  direction.  The  orchestra  did  some  ' 
excellent  playing  anil  the  chorus  some 
good  inging.  The  excellence  of  both  were 
principally  in  ph rains',  nuance,  well  <* 
llgrmlcd  dynamics,  effective  treatment  of  j 
hetorical  parses  and  general  clarity. 
Mr.  Mugnone  knows  every  bar  of  “Aidti” 
and  knows  it  as  an  artist.  His  meth-< 

' ar<  sr>ectacular,  but  liossibly  they  . 

. be  loss  so  in  circumstances  not 
sq  trying  as  those  of  last  evening.  He. 
is  unquestionably  an  admirable  operatic 
conductor.  Tt  seemed  a pity  to  sec  him 
struggling  with  adversity. 


Clara  Clemens’s  Song  Recital. 
Clara  Clemens,  known  in  private  life 
,1...  ttu  ,K  „ '.'j'"."  ' , as  Mrs.  Ossip  Gabrilowltsch.  gave  the 

New  Yi’I-P  .n  l i ,,  I °f  flr9t  of  two  song  rectials  in  Aeolian 

j..  ■ „ . a nee  concert  of  the  jjall  yesterday  afternoon  which  she  de- 

hat'  ln  O CTn0W  CU7en!  at  the  Man‘  v°ted  entirely  to  the  songs  of  Brahms. 
Ln  a a nra  S6'  * P eiebtaen  , The  program  was  a.  delightful  one.  con- 

jcrondea  hours  away  from  the  home  j talning  nineteen  songs,  many  of  which 
town  Included,  besides  the  concert  and  0re'  a-®  sood  as  unknown  in  song  rectials, 
d n no  rlLir  moI-aa  t 'but  which  suggest  how  large  the  treas- 


j O - J u ex.u  i.  imuon  u 'll  Cul  I ci  t CA  t i cl  lo, 

but  which  suggest  how  large  the  treas- 
ury of  these  songs  is.  upon  which  song 
singers  have  drawn  only  partially. 

Miss  Clemens  has  evidently  made  deep 
investigations  into  it  and  has  discovered 
many  things  that  are  deserving  of  being 


bn  earlier  rehearsal  at  the  theatre,  both 
luncheon  and  dinner  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  an  evening 
for  the  entire  party  at  the  Metropolitan 
performance  of  “ Zaza.”  The  visitors 
Jeft  shortly  before  midnight,  due  in 
jBethlehem  some  two  hours  later,  on  a 
special  train  provided  by  Charles  M. 
fechwab. 

I,  U.  ?.a'!,  a Bf.Ch  ^?d  asrTier  Program  diction  in  singing  is  not  as  to  made  it 
in  -which  waiter  Damrosch  had  asked  |a  matter  of  crucial  Importance  whether 
his  musical  guests  to  assist  yesterday  ?be  sanS  them  in  English  or  in  German  ; 
afternoon,  and  to  which  they  imparted  H is" unToVTuna^ 

an  overwhelming  volume  and  vigor  of  too,  that  certain  technical  defects  cloud 
tone  wholly  appropriate  to  the  music  '**]e  beauty  of  ber  singing.  The  turning 
| sung.  The  choir  was  heard  by  a large  ~ " 


itigs 
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more  widely  known.  Such  are  ” The 
MaiderPs  Song,”  "Deception,”  ” Whv 
Art  Thou  Seeking  to  Hold  Me,”  that 
were  on  her  program  yesterday. 

Miss  Clemens  has  a real  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  these  songs,  all  of  which 
she  sang  in  English.  Unfortunately  her 
diction  in  singing  is  not  as  to  made  it 


WESLEYAN  SPRING  CONCERT. 

Wesleyan  University’s  Musical  Club 
MU-e  its  spring  concert  last  evening  in 
.he  ballroom  of  I he  Waldorf-Astoria  be- 
fore a large  arid  appreciative  audience.  - 
in  addition  to  the  songs  of  the  Glee 
,''.uh.  several  amusing  specialties  were  in-  I 
reduced,  including  the  Wesleyan  Mill- 
light  Sons  Orchestra  and  .Jibers  Qnar- 1 
-ot.  .The  concert  was  followed  by  a I 
ianoe,  which  was  largely  participated  in 
T.v  the  Wesleyan  men  and  th.c-ir  friends 
Plus,  concert  was  the  opening  event  of  a' 
msy  month  for  Wesleyan  men  all  over 
.-he  country,  as  completion  of  the  Wes- 
leyan endowment  fund  of  $'3,000  000 
vill  bo  made  by  a final  drive  April  15  to 
,5.  The  drive  will  Is-  siarted  by  a dinner 
ui  A j j j - 1 ! J5  -it  1. 1 ] * : 1 !<->'■:'!  '"r>ininoi’:ni-c. 


audience  in  Bach’s  chorales,  “How 
! Shall  I Fitly  Meet  Thee?  ” ” This  Proud 
Heart  Within  Us  Swelling,”  "O  Mighty 
King.  Eternal  Is  Thy  Glory,”  and  ” Lord 
Jesus.  Thy  Dear  Angel  Send.” 

Dr.  Wolle's  singers  gave  also  two 
choruses  from  Bach's  B minor  mass 
‘ Qul  Tollls  Peccata  Mundl,”  and  ” Con- 
fiteor  Unum  Baptisma,”  while  with  the 
Oratorio  forces  they  joined  in  a grand 
finale  with  the  ”TannhS.user”  pilgrims' 
march  and  the  cholar  ’’Awake”  from 
The  Master  Singers."  Florence  Easton 
sang:  Elizabeth's  air  from  the  former 
I work,  and  with  Clarence  Whltehill  the 
1 farewell  scene  of  Briinnhilde  and  Wotan 
from  ” The  Valkyrie.” 

At  the  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr.  Schwab  praised  the  singers 
and  declared  that  through  their  efforts 
the  choir  had  become  widely  known. 
He  considered  that  the  greatest  value  of 
the  choir  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
a community  enterprise,  bringing  the 
peopte  of  the  town  closer  together  in  an 
undertaking  f that  makes  for  the  uplift 
?f,th?  e?ub«  community.  He  also  paid 
tribute  to  the  work  of  each  individual 
! slng-er. 

Mr.  Schwa.b.  who  was  recently  elected 
] President  of  the  choir  to  succeed  Dr. 
H.  “■  ®r,aker'  President  emeritus  of 
Lehigh  University,  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  the  singers  on  their  annual 
pilgrimage  to  this  city  next  year. 

Mme.  Sembrich  said  that  she  had 
heatd  many  choruses  in  many  lands 
wcrk^liV  "Pqualifiedly  she  considered  the 
LlLi  L n T BaSh  Cbolr  the  be«t  she 

had  eier  listened  to.  "I  sail  you  as 
fellow-artists.”  said  the  famous  singer. 

There  were  also  short  talks  bv  Dr 
Drinker,  Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle.  conductor 
,tbe  ’ b °* r • and  Professor  Raymond 
Wa'ters  of  Lehigh  University,  who  pre- 
sjded  as  toastmaster. 

A performance  of  Verdi  s "Manzont 
J3St  eTenlnP.  with  Frances 
Peralta,  Marguerite  d ’Alvarez,  Mario 
Chamlee  aud  Frederick  Patton  con? 
eluded  the  Oratio  Society's  five  events 
of  the  week,  to  be  followed  by  perform- 
ances next  Thursday  and  Friday  of  ^r 

Suhsr”SCl!ct8ecimhviCvf  t0  " ^hl/enia  in 
Auns.  acted  by  Margaret  Anglin. 

THREE  RECITALS  IN  DAY. 

(Josef  Lhevinne,  Mishel  Piastro  and 
the  Selinskys  Appear. 

Josef  Lhevinne,  the  Russian  pianist, 
played  his  last  piano  recital  of  the  sea- 
son at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  played  in  perhaps  finer  form 
than  his  warmest  admirers  have  often 
beard  him.  Following  Beethoven's 
E-flat  variations  and  fugue,  Mr.  Lhe- 
,«nne  gave  a^superb  performance  of  the 
(Weber-Tausig  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,” 


!of  a long  phrase,  however,  is  not  one 
jof  the  things  that  are  lacking  in  it. 

/Ifr'yuJt  u I i.  / 

I By  Richard  Aldrich. 


| rhe  So«ety  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
gave  its  final  concert  of  the  season 
] yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

‘e  programme  comprised  three  works 
by  the  young  master  Johann  Sebastaln 
Bach.  They  were  the  sixth  Branden- 
burg concerto  and  the  cantatas  “Ah, 
Hapless  Man”  and  “God’s  Time  Is 
[Best”  For  the  performance  of  this 
music  there  was  orchestra,  an  organ 
operated  by  Wilfred  Pelletier,  a harp- 
sichord played  by  Paul  Eisler,  the 
chorus  of  the  society  and  the  follow- 
ing soloists:  Miss  Marion  Telva,  con- 
tralto; George  Header,  tenor,  and  Will- 
iam  Gustafson,  bass.  The  conductor 
was  Athur  Bodanzky. 

The  young  composer,  Johann  Sebas- 
tian  Bach,  remains  young  white  me- 
fo??i0b  tnuslcan®  Grow  old  in  twenty- 

gra v WS  8Ttet  the  dawn  with 

rh?J  Strugg,e  and  str|fe  fill  the 

Uteri  £/?,’ 8 <,ay  and  ambition  hides  the 
ste  s of  the  night,  but  the  poems  that 

j V “ot  flns  themselves  fall  into  the 
I lit??0;,  Elle.ncc3  whi|e  Bach  sings  on 
| jesterday,  to-day  and  to-morrow.  He 
'apparently  knew  no  ambition  except 
to  u rite  honest  music  and  made  no 
fetruggle  doing  it  He  wrote  with  the 
;IDlp  ‘lj''ty  of  genius,  just  as  John  Bun- 
Md  evpry  Ume  hfe  rd3e  from 
1he  world  was  made  more 
beautiful  by  another  masterpiece, 

Jo  listen  to  the  music  performed  yes- 

ofr?i?T  cT'tt  \°u  know  th®  meffable  peace 
Th?hw  SabbaJb  as  Jt  was  made  for  man. 
the  ?rrTn,denburg  concerto  was  given  in 
the  Mott!  arrangement,  and  fresh  and 


j A B»ch  Concert  by  Friends  of  Music 

LiteVyl  °0nCert  °f  thCir  season  IweetT^^ 

! rr_ ™‘,day  aftemoon  in  Aeoliai  tivcly  smaU  hall  where  its  wonderful 
vuarci  againriu?eSchlruIsUSlC  ,brousht  fo,r  0f  .ydlce  Parts  could  be  traced 

organized.  !n  two  lantatas  of' ' K-  without  effort  Perhaps  had 

IS  to  theee  e,"" tatas_of  Bach,  li  the  first  allegro  been  taken  a trifle  more 


, a.  i " ” ^ vantaias  OI  ±50.0  h li 

1 this  “hoSrusCOA1Pt°oith0nS  that  the  work  O' 


— more 

slowly  the  voices  would  have  been  still 
better  displayed,  but  on  the  Whole  the 
ni?Lk  ,TaS  Wel,’  Performed,  and  in  partic- 

l|  of  them?  U iS  w“»ng\oi0tlklnad^magiohe  homHa^ft^Tha^L^ed11^ 

(“  Ich  Armer  Atelllh  ••iHaplSss.,  Manat  one  moment  when  the  singer’s  ever 
Time  'is  Best,”  (•■  Got  tel  Vln  ■ 9° , .'H  !urk‘ng  enemy  made  himself  felt  In  the 

i Allerbeste  Zeit”),Lw  % ind  infidi?1enor?  “lroat  the  difficulties  became 
the  Bach  Society’s  edition,  Mr  Bodan  ?r1mi?a,b!e'  But  Mr-  Meader  triumphed 
Zky  conducted.  1 Bodan  and  finished  with  an  artistic  delivery  to 

thn  in  concert  grave  great  pleasure  tdh,s  credlt-  The  chorus  sang  the  chorale 

fiSp  It.  .2P”kS  J Hs  Sijg-SX 

style.  It  is  the  intention  to  give  the 
chorus— a small  body  of  good  singers— 
this  training  and  this  knowledge  of 
terda\8  Performance  yes- 


ihi  'e  chorus  has  been  well  prepared  in 
these  canutas  and  for  this  much  credit 

nliver?  t0,  Stephen  Townsend.  It  dis- 
Pteyed  a tuiy  beautiful  quality  of  tone 
a suitable  balance  and.  throurn  thor' 
ough  familiarity  with  the  m?.?fr!  Ti  e 
Tife<5>rless  entrance  upon  its  difficulties6 
These  were  more  especially  contained 
n the  -second  and  longer  canter, 
known  as  the  ” Actus  TragicS^-lnT 

Burch'  ?a°nteteesaU-lfUl  ,^f  Bach's  main 

I Yea 

1 lower  I.'?  ru8i'ed‘b  proctematioA3  o^'the 
' md  theTT  thr'  common  lot  of  man - 

tened  bT^he161'1-",  fragmemarily  a?n. 

1 i tt 

.istial  with  such  number 


l ^?ny!  local  music  lovers  than 
Ah,  Hapless  Man."  It  was  an  after- 
noon  of  musical  repose  and  beauty,  very 

f-on  afl  the  ?h6S®„Who  have  bum elZ 
excitements  °f 


i lo 


solo  voice  instrumental! v 


rilbert  Spalding’s  Recital. 

Albert  Spalding  gave  his  second  and 
last  violin  recital  of  the  season  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  before 
a arge  audience.  Next  season  this  die- 
tinguished  American  artist  will  play  in 
| Urope'  Mr-  Spalding  was  at  his  best 
| yesterday,  it  i3r  indeed,  doubtful  if  he 
has  ever  before  been  heard  to  so  good 
advantage  in  a recital  here.  A blaver 
knZu  ,f°r  Kis  fipe  and  scholarly  ac? 
cornplishments,  but  one  less  responsive 

stincts  hUiiCdlrinS  beat  °f  dran,atic  m- 
rtre  In’ll  deliVery  yesterday  had  more 
At  anv  rJrmlb’  eeemingly,  than  before. 

warmap°“  WUh  mUCh  86nuinely 

„B®.,fayc  a delightful  rendering  of 
Corelli  s “La  Folia,"  as  edited  by  him- 
-Gf,  one  in  which  technical  difficulties 


-J 


* in 

I were  thrown  off  with  ease  and  smooth- 
] ness,  and  phrase  and  accent  were  finely 
i placed.  And  so  he  played  again  in  two 
numbers  which  followed,  namely  in  the 
adagio  from  Bach's  F minor  sonata 
| and  Krelsler’s  arrangement  of  Tartimi’s 
variations.  In  these  works,  and  else- 
1 where,  his  admirable  command  of  style 
I prevailed.  The  bravura  touches  in  the 
1 Tartimi  music  caused  the  piece  to  stand 
forth  as  one  especially  well  delivered. 

An  effective  selection,  with  organ  and 
piano  accompaniment,  with  Robert 
Gayler  at  the  organ,  was  the  prelude 
from  "Le  Deluge,”  by  Saint-Saens.  Fol- 
I lowing  the  opening  classic  group  Mr. 
i Spalding  and  Andre  Benolst  gave  a 
I fine  ensemble  performance  of  Bee- 
thoven’s "Kreutzer"  sonata,  for  violin 
I and  piano,  at  the  close  of  which  they 
received  numerous  recalls. 


j Italian  Opera , 

I Lacking  Support, 


tfw 


The  last  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra's  local  season  took  plaoe  last 
evening  In  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Stokowski 
elected  to  make  what  the  old  time  jac- 
/'"<  / • r r~>  i -nS  fraternity  used  to  call  a “grand 

(_/  lir taiLS  oeasoni  stan(l  finish.  Hi!  programme  was  com- 
posed of  familiar  and  exciting-  music-  by' 
Tshcaikowsky,  namely  the 


The  Italian  Lyric  Federation,  which 
opened  a period  of  grand  opera  In  the 
Lexington  Theatre  with  performances 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  o?  last 
week  with  Lsopoldo  Mugnone,  a con- 
ductor of  high  standing  in  Italy,  as 
chief  conductor,  has  been  obliged  to 
curtail  its  season  because  of  a lack 
of  public  support.  A performance  of 
“Cavaleria  Rusticana”  and  "Pagliacci” 
announced  for  to-night  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Signor  Mugnone,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  still  is  the  purpose  of 
- the  company  to  give  a performance  of 
i ‘’Carmen”  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
i of  Music  Thursday  night,  but  further 
; than  that  the  Federation  had,  it  was 
i said  at  the  Lexington  yesterday,  made 
no  plans  for  the  future. 

The  difficulty,  an  official  member  of 
the  Federation  said  yesterday,  had  its 


Wagner’s  "Lohengrin”  prelude,  "Sieg- 
fried Idyll”  and  funeral  music  from 
| “Dusk  of  the  Gods”  and,  Tschaikov- 
sky's  "Pathetique”  symphony.  The 
“Pathetic”  symphony,  so  hard  worked  [ 
during  the  season  now  nearing  its  end,  j 
still  has  undiminished  drawing  power,  ! 

I apparently.  The  audience  was  large. 

It)  h-er  last  recital  before  sailing  for 
France.  Mine.  Yvette  (iuilbert  offered 
oue  of  her  spinet  programs  at  tlie| 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre  last  evening! 
to  a thoroughly  appreciative  audience. 


National  Symphony  Concert. 

Artur  Bodanzky  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  the  conductor  at  a popular 
Sunday  night  concert  of  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall : f basis  in  the  fact  that  no  adequate  ar-  f 
last  evening.  The  programme  comprised  rangements  had  been  made  for  an  ad-  [ 

vance  subscription  during  the  pro- ! 
posed  season  of  four  weeks  in  New  j 
Y ork  and  Brooklyn.  With  no  such  as-  I 
SUrance  of  public  support  and  no  guar-  I 
antee  by  members  of  the  Italian  Lyric  j 
Federation,  the  company  found  It  nec-  j 
essary  to  rely  for  its  current  expenses  j 
upon  the  box  office  sale,  which  has  j 
been  disappointing.  j 

It  was  made  known  at  the  office  of  I 
the  company  that  all  obligations  to  I 
Signor  Mugnone  and  to  the  singers  lie  j 
hi  ought  from  Italy  have  been  met  up 
i to  the  present.  The  musicians  and  j 
Most  of  the  numbers  Madame  Guil-i  siusers  1?ave  beer;  PaW-  ’out  the  | 

1 bi>-t  presented  were  drawn  from  a list i pl 0i>pec.ts  wel'e  so  eloomy  that 

1 of  songs  made  familiar  to  followers  of  ?;t£?.-0r.a  rehearsaI  yesterday  for  to-  f 
] Hiis  artist's  work  in  former  recitals. 
i Among  them  were:  “ Lcgend-es  I>o- 

rees  ” “Chansons  et  Dances  du  Moven 
Age  " “Au  temps  de  la  Cour  de  Ver- 
sailles," and  "Modern  Songs."  Stu-  I 
dents  of  the  Gnilhert  School  of  th-e 
Theatre  also  appeared  in  "The  Golden 
Images”  and  "Rondos  Po-pulaires.” 

j Joseph  Hislop,  the  popular  Scottish 
j tenor  who  was  heard  earlier  this  year 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the 
Manliattou  Opera  House,  made  his  only 
concert  appearance  of  the  season  last 
night  at  the  Hippodrome 
; auspices  of  the  New  York 
| Club  with  the  assistance 
J dred  pipers. 

,|  Although  the  program  was  varied,  it 
i was  truly  a Scotch  night  and  heartily 
did  the  audience  enjoy  such  typical  songs 
‘Annie  Laurie,''  "MacGregor's  Gath- 
ering” and  "Land  o’  the  Leal.  Mr. 

Hislop's  voice  was  lovely  indeed  in  the 
ballads  of  his  native  heath  and  the 
pipers  did  > themselves  proud.  Oscar 
Mcustro.  'cellist,  and  Alberto  fk-iaretu. 
pianist,  helped  to  make  the  entertain- 
ment enjoyable.  . 

‘ The  program  included  a group  ol  Eng- 
ish  songs  by  8.  Coleridge  'Taylor,  Roger 
Juiltei".  Harold  Craxton.  aria;  from 
Y.'Arlosiana."  "Fedora”  “Aida'  and 
"Rigoletto"  and  a small  group  of  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  selections  by  Sjogren, 
l’etci-sou-Bcrgci-  and  Grieg. 


’Pathetic' 

symphony,  the  “Nut  Cracker”  suite  airdi 
the  “1S12”  overture.  Such  a programme] 
might  be  caled  a display  of  virtuosity. 
The  three  numbers  demanded  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  brilliancy  and  scope  of  the- 
orchestra's  technic  and  sonority.  But| 
the  audience  greatly  rejoiced,  as  was  tol 
be  expected.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  J 
has  acquired  high  flavor,  and  its  condo, e-1 
tor  is  declared  by  his  admirers  to  be  the: 
foremost  of  all  the  wizards  of  the  baton. 1 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  did 
not  differ  radically  from  others  heard] 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  Naturally! 
Mr.  Stokowski  had  certain  stresses  of 
his  own.  like  all  other  wizards  of  the 
baton,  he  discovered  phrases  in  the 
inner  voices  which  had  to  be  especially 
published  in  order  to  help  him  create 
a -reading.”  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
"Pathetic"  symphony  has  established  its 
own  traditions  and  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  obliterate  them. 

The  playing-  of  the  symphony  was 
rather  to  be  praised  for  its  technical 
excellences,  which  were  of  the  first  or- 
der, and  which  in  themselves  did  for 
the  composition  all  that  was  essential. 
Mr.  Stokowski  had  polished  up  the  work 
of  his  men  to  a high  degree  of  finish 
and  particularly  was  he  successful  in 
keeping  the  dynamics  within  reasonable 
bounds,  except  In  the  third  movement, 
when  tempests  must  rage  or  the  whole 
thing  be  a failure.  Next  season  we  shall  ’ 
have  the  musicians  from  Philadelphia 
with  us  again  for  ten  concerts  and  Mr. 
Stokowski  can  continue  to  be  the  young 
Siegfreid  of  the  baton  to  the  delight  o£ 
increasing  -multitudes. 


under  the 
Caledonian 
of  one  hun- 


night's  proposed  performance  were 
frven  up.  The  federation  leased  the  ' 
Lexington  until  June  1,  with  the  privi- I 
lege  of  subletting  the  house. 

- ■^-/b-v'uC  y"  t 2-  / 

“filGOLEnO”  IS  GIVEN 
WITH  PAINFUL  WEST 

"Higoletto”  was  produced,  by  the  | 
Italian  Opera  Company  at  the  Lex-  | 
ington  Theatre  Saturday  night  with  a / 
cast  so  inadequate,  an  ensemble  so! 
unfamiliar  with  its  music  and  scenic] 
equipment  of  such  painful  lack  that] 
even  a Mugnone  could  not  save 


Louise  Stalling’s  First  Recital. 

Louise  Stallings,  soprano,  dark  and] 
slender,  dowered  by  nature  with  a low, 
sweet  voice,  whose  honeyed  quality 
would  be  cloying  but  for  her  Varied  use! 
of  it  in  modest  limits,  gave  a first  re-" 
cltal  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, assisted  at  the  piano  by  John 
Doane.  She  sang  airs  in  Italian,  Ger- 
man. French  and  Ehglish,  the  later! 
groups  including  a charming  pair  by  | 
Fourdrain,  and  two  others  dedicated  to  ! 
the  ginger  by  Constance  Herreshoff. 

Miss  Stallings’s  Song  Recital.  j 

Miss  Louise  Stallings,  mezzo  soprano,  ] 
gave  a song  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme  was 
arranged  on  conventional  lines,  begin-  \ 
ning  with  old  Italian  airs.  A group  of 
songs  in  German  followed  and  was  sue-  j 
ceeded,  as  usual,  by  a group  in  French  j 
, and  one  in  English.  No  protest  was  | 
11  i j made  against  the  singing  of  German,  j 
from  near  trav-esty.  j j On  the  contrary,  Miss  Stallings  yas  ap-  , 

The  great  Italian  conductor,  who  in]  | plauded  quite  as  heartily  by  Tier  de- 

his  day  has  been  the  genius  of  morei  cidedly  friendly  audience  as  when  she 
consecutive  productions  of  Verdi’s]  sang  French  or  English, 
tragic  opera  than  possibly  any  living1  This  young  singer  disclosed  not  only 

director,  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  td  a voice  of  good  natural  quality  but  some 

save  it.  was  forced  to  see  his  master-  1 real  talent  ter  the.  interpretation 


piece  drift  upon  the  shoals.  A house|  songs.  . Intelligence  as  well  as  feeling 
two-thirds  empty  was  a damper  thd  was  discernible  in  h*r  t] 

borrowed  American  chorus  failed  td  technical  equipment,  however,  did  not 


R Tlic  announcement  that  InU  Kreis-  ; 
ij  lor  »8s  to  appear  as  guest  soloist  at  j 
i the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  j 
I1  evening  in  addition  to  an  important  list. 

E of  Metropolitan  stars,  resulted  _ m * 
j>  swarm  of  applicants  for  admission  at 
| the  box  office  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Kreisler  played  Yiotti’s  concerto 
| No.  24  in  A minor  and  other  compo- 
j|  sifions,  including  one  of  his  own,  in  his 
! customary  sympathetic  and  masterly 
l!  stvle.  Kathleen  Howard  sens  the 
| carol  song  from  “Carmen.”  Orville  Har- 
1 rold  did  the  Raeeonto  from  ”I.a  Lo- 
ll heme.”  Fasquale  Amato  sang  selections 
1 from  “Zaza”  and  “Danzn,”  and  the  or- 
i ehestra  directed  by  Richard  Hagemau, 

- plaved  the  "Otello”  overture  and  otlicr 
j selections  from  favorite  operas. 


A 


V-A- ^ 
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Young  Violinist  Makes  His  Debut. 

Rinaldo  Sidoli,  a young  violinist  of 
Italian  parentage,  musically  trained  in 
New  Tork.  and  now  18  years  old,  made- 
his  formal  debut  last  evening  In  Aeolian 
Hall,  though  he  has  before  now  ap- 
peared in  pupils’  concerts.  He  was  as- 
sisted at  piano  by  Edna  .Sheppard 

in  a sonata  of  Nardini.  'he  first  con- 
certo of  Paganini,  with  Wilhelmjs, 
cadenza,  and  other  pieces  by  Paganini, . 
Ries,  d'Ambrosio,  Ernst  and  Kreisler. 

“The  Barber  of  Seville”  Sung  Again 

" The  Barber  of  Seville  ” was  sung  for 
the  third  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
’ evening,  with  Cora  Chase  as  Roslna.  A 
familiar  cast  included  also  Messrs. 
Hackett,  De  Luca,  Malatesta  and  Mar- 
clones,  and  Mr,  Papi  conducted. 


overcome.  In  the  boxes  the  “Aida1 
cast  of  the  opening  performance  with 
visible  -signs  of  distress  watched  the 
disaster. 

It  is  Obvious,  unless  the  musical 
world  and  the  New  York  .public  come 
to  the  rescue,  one  of  the  foremost 
conductors  of  his  time,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  composer,  supreme  in 
Verdi's  operas,  through  the  combina- 
tion of  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
ill-judged  management  will  be  lost  to 
New  York.  In  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing odds  he  has  fought  for  a footing 
for  himself  and  his  singers. 

With  a strange  orchestra,  and 
chorus  “Aida”  was  produced  with 
four  rehearsals,  "Rigoletto”  with  one. 

The  end  was  in  sight  last  night  when 
the  management  announced  a change 
of  bill  for  next  Tuesday  night,  when 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  ”1  Pagli- 
acci” will  he  substituted  for  “Norma,”  successful  future, 
which  was  to  feature  the  young  so-  - . ~ „„„ 

prano,  Piacetti,  the  star  of  the  a g-  il  Violinist  and  Tenor  in  Rec 
gTegation.  Two  recitals  In  adjacent  halls  drew 

° Augusto  Ordonez,  the  Spanish  bari-  ]]  late-season  audiences  last  evening, 
tone  who  sang  the  title  role  last 


equal  the  demands  of  her  programme. 
Her  principal  shortcoming  is  one  aft 
fecting  the  quality  of  her  tone.  The 
upper  notes,  when  given  freely,  showed] 
warmth  and  purity,  but  throughout  most; 
of  her  register  both  of  these  character- 
istics were  obscured-  by  defective  plac- 
ing. 

The  result  was  that  the  tones  were 
generally  dark,  sombre  and  clouded. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  placing  tone, 
too  far  forward,  and  *it  seemed  as  if 
this  might  be  Miss  Stallings’s  trouble. 
Possibly,  too,  there  was  some  failure  to 
pronounce  vowels  with  purity.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  young  woman  has  learned  1 
to  brighten  the  quality  of  her  tone,  to 
give  it  transparency  and  lightness,  she 
will  he  able  to  impart  to  her  songs  a 
greater  eloquence  than  she  attained  yes- 
terday. She  showed  so  much  promise 
and  so  much  achievement  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  she  may  have  a 


Carlo  Sabatinl,  violinist,  appearing  at 
the  Town  Hall,  and  Franklin  Riker, 
tenor,  at  Aeolian.  Mr.  Riker,  a singer 
long  familiar  to  this  public,  was  as- 
sisted by  Richard  Hageman  in  airs  in 
Italian  and  French  by  Donaudy  and 
others,  and  recent  lyrics  by  Hageman, 
LaForge,  Osgood  and  Riker  himself. 
Mr.  Sabatinl  heard  lately  In  Carnegie 
wne  added  j este  a showed  an  improvement  in  tone  in 

< dio!  Robin  Intimate  auditorium,  though  his 

■C'  , : nrnrlr 


night,  appeared  in  Naw  York  a year 
ago  In  Italian  opera  at  the  Lexington. 
In  the  audience  was  Gal-effl  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  who  has 
sung  : he  role  under  Mugncme.  Fausto 
Cavallini  appeared  as  the  Duke  and 
Stella  Norelli  as  Gilda. 


Two  debutante? 
to  the  long  season’s  list. 


s hi.  a Chicago  pianist,  gave  h piano  r<  - ohrasinir  and  passage  work  lacked 
vital  at  tile  Garrick  Theatre,  Pja>'“'s  Something  of  finished  technique.  He? 
■with  musicianly  intelligence  and  P'c_  xsla-yed  with  Francis  Moore  the  D-major 
Mresque  contrasts  a program  i anging  6onata,  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn’s  con- 
1'1  um  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  to  certo  ancl  piecea  by  Svendsen  and 
a later  triad,  Donhnanyi,  Debussy  and  Hauser_ 

Paderewski.  Patricia  Ryan  contralto, 
j,  Texan  girl  of  artistic  promise,  was 

heard  in  an  invitation  recital  at  the  „ 

Uiltmore.  where  she  was  introduced  by  | CaHo  sabatinl,  an  “Italian-V  lennese 
Thomas  Bull. 


"Violinist  Gives  Recital. 


ness  with  a tone  and  technic  commerii 
able  in  slow  music.  His  intonation  w; 
not  perfect.  In  the  andante  of  tl 
sonata  his  taste  was  good,  but 
eral  work  lacked  polish. 


:en- 


By  H.  T.  Finck 


Philadelphians  Play  Too  Fast 

Leopold  Stokowski,  the  idolized  con- 
ductor of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
was  apparently  in  a hurry  to  catch  a 
train  last  night;  or  else  he  tried  to 
correct  the  impression  that  Philadel- 
phians are  slow.  At  any  rate,  nearly 
every  number  and  movement  on  his 
Carnegie  Hall  programme  last  nighl 
was  taken  rather  faster  than  was  de- 
sirable for  best  results.  In  the  allegro 
molto  vivace  of  the  Pathetic  Sym 
phony  he  overlooked  the  fact  that 
I these  words  refer  to  the  spirit  ra- 
] ther  than  the  tempo.  However,  this 
movement  is  so  stunning  that  it  over- 
whelmed the  audience — as  it  always 
does — and  there  was  tumultuous  and 
prolonged  applause  for  the  conductor 
and  his  men,  who  had  to  stand  up. 
The  adagio  lamentoso  was  mournful, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  full  depths 
of  the  tragedy.  One  would  hardly 
have  guessed  that,  when  composing  it, 
Tchaikovsky  was  overwhelmed  with 
emotion.  As  he  remarked  to  a friend; 
"Often  during  my  wanderings,  com- 
posing it  in  my  mind,  I have  wept 
bitterly.”  Seidl  used  to  weep  when  | 
conducting  it. 

The  tendency  to  excessive  speed  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  last  of 
, the  six  numbers  from  the  “Nut-Crack- 
er” suite,  which  followed  the  symphony 
— the  “Danse  des  Mirlitons,”  or  dance 
of  the  reeds.  It  is  one  of  the  daintiest 
melodies  ever  written,  delightfully 
scored,  with  flutes  predominating,  but 
the  excessive  speed  with  which  it  was 
taken  completely  ruined  it.  The  Rus- 
sian dance  “Trepak,”  another  jewel  of 
the  first  water,  was  reduced  to  mere 
smudges  of  sound.  So  our  joy  at 
seeing  this  unjustly  neglected  suite  on 
last  night’s  programme  vanished  into 
thin  air.  The  other  numbers,  to  be 
sure,  were  much  better  done,  but  they 
are  far  less  interesting. 

If  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  will 
curb  its  impetuosity  and  become  more 
truly  Philadelphian  in  the  matter  of 
tempo,  it  will  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. Last  night’s  concert  closed 
the  season,  and  of  course  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski’s numerous  admirers  gave  him  a 
demonstrative  farewell.  Next  season’s 
Philadelphian  concerts  in  New  York 
will  again  number  ten,  and  of  course 
there  will  again  be  ten  sold-out  houses. 


violinist,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
here  earlier  this  season,  gave  a second 
recital  last  evening  at  the  Town  Hall- 
With  Francis  Moore  as  the  pianist  he', 
„ave  first  Beethoven’s  D major  somite.  - 
His  list  further  comprised  Mendelssohn  s 
concerto  a "Romance”  by  Swendsen 
and  a “Hungarian"  rhapsody  by  Hauser. 
YTIis  playing,  as  before,  showed  serioqs^. 
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Puccini’s  “Manon  Leseaut”  had  an- 
other hearing  last  night  in  the  Metro- 
politan before  a large  audience  that 
gave  vigorous  evidence  of  its  delight  i 
over  familiar  melodies.  Miss  Claudia 
Muzio  sang  and  acted  the  heroine, 
while  Mr.  Amato  reappeared  as  the 
Leseaut  and  Mr.  Crimi  as  the  lover, 

Mr.  Papi  conducted. 

The  popularity  of  Geraldine  Farrar 
was  again  attested  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Metropolitan  when  she  appeared 
once  more  as  Marguerite  in  Gounod  s 
"Faust"  with  Orville  Harrold  in  the  title  i 
part.  Miss  Farrar,  as  usual  when  she] 
sings  in  the  midweek  matinee  bill,  was 
literally  showered  with  flowers  which 
rained  from  boxes  and  front  orchestra 
seat.*. 

Leon  Rothier  was  the  Mephistopheles, 
Giuseppe  Donise.  Valentin;  Louis  D Au- 
] gelo.  Wagner;  Mary  Ellis.  Siebel,  and 
I Louise  Berat,  Marthe.  The  score  was 
conducted  by  Albert  Wolff. 

I In  the  evening  Puccini's  “Manon  Les- 
i-aut”  was  presented  again,  with  Claudia 
Muzio  and  Marion  Tclva  aud  Messrs. 
Crimi.  Amato,  Malatesta,  Bada.  Anan- 
ian,  Paltrinieri.  Laurenti,  ResehigSian 
aud  Audisio  in  the  cast.  Gennaro  Papi 
conducted. 


Leopoldo  Mugnone,  veteran  conductor,  j 
friend  of  Verdi,  and  for  many  years; 
before  the  rise  of  Toscanini,  a powerful 
figure  in  the  musical  life  of  Italy,  is 
stranded  in  New  York,  the  victim  of: 
ill-laid  plans  for  a season  of  opera  «ndar] 
his  direction  by  the  Italian  Lyric  Fed- 
j cration  of  this  city. 

When  Maestro  Mugnone  was  ap- 
i preached  in  Italy  last  summer  by  rep- 
I resentatives  of -the  federation  regarding 
a visit  to  America  he  says  he  was  to,d 
that  lie  would  find  a superb  orchestra 
' and  a magnificent  chorus  waiting  his 
bidding  He  was  furthermore  given  to 
understand,  he  says,  that  artists  of  fine 
standing  awaited  his  coming  to  supple 
ment  the  singers  whom  he  was  encour 
ao-ed  to  engage  to  accompany  him  upon 
h?s  trip-  Forty  performances  of  °P'ia 
al  a leading  New  York  theater  and  ten 
in  Brooklyn  were  held  out  as  a furtne 

inducement.  , ..  . j. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found,  it _ts  de 
dared,  a scratch  orchestra,  an  indiffer- 
ent chorus  and  a few  immature  princi- 
pals. 
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Visitor  Not  Disheartened 

“Never  mind.  Wc  rehearse,”  he  said, 
optimistically. 

After  the  first  performance  last  Fri- 
day evening,  however,  he  discovered 
something  much  more  disheartening. 
The  management  had  made  no  arrange- 
ments for  advance  subscription  during 
tile  purposed  season.  No  guarantee  had 
been  provided  by  members  of  the  feder- 
ation. The  promoters  relied  solely  upon 
box  office  receipts  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

t ?lim  attendance  at  the  second  per- 
formance by  the  federation  last  Satur- 
day night  brought  the  truth  home,  to 
the  management  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned. 

Seep  yesterday  at.  the  Hotel  Lang- 
well,  where  Mugnone  is  awaiting  the 
next  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  the 
maestro  lamented  the  pitiable  circum- 
stances which  attended  his  American 
debut. 

“It  is  an  irreparable  scandal,”  he  ex- 
plained emphatically.  “For  years  I 
have  dreamed  of  a visit  to  America  as 
the  crowning  achievement  of  my  career. 
Is  it  not  too  bad  that  my  career  must 
end  so  sadly?  For  the  money  I do  not 
care.  But  I feel  so  badly  for  my  art.” 

“But,  Maestro,”  remonstrated  his  sec- 
retary. “You  know  how  to  get  mad. 
Why  don’t  you  stamp  your  feet  and 
show  your  temper?” 

Too  Downcast  Even  for  Anger 

"I  feel  too  bad,”  answered  Mugnone, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  “I  haven’t  the 
heart  to  be  angry.” 

A bellboy  appeared  with  a rosebush 
from  a sympathetic  admirer,  but  Mug- 
none refused  to  be  comforted. 

“In  Italy  I conducted  all  Verdi’s 
works.  I alo  conducted  Wagner’s  operas 
many  times.  I have  given  many  con- 
certs, and  I had  hoped  to  do  the  same 
here,”  said  Mugnone  sadly. 

There  was  a touching  meeting  be- 
tween Mugnone  and  Enrico  Caruso  last 
Tuesday.  When  Mugnone  saw  the 
emaciated  condition  of  the  great  tenor, 
who  often  sang  under  hi  sdriection 
during  the  early  days  of  his  career,  he 
burst  into  tears.  Conductor  and  tenor, 
however,  were  soon  happily  engaged  in 
reminiscences. 

Mugnone  is  only  waiting  to  learn  the 
financial  fate  of  the  artists  he  brought 
with  him  before  returning  to  Italy. 


1 ter  if  a year  or  so  lias,  elapsed  between 
| them.  It  is  true  that,  a smalt  city  like 
Worcester  has  a music  festival  every 
year, but  that  is  about  all  they  do  have. 

It  is  like,  a boa-constrictor  that  takes 
one  solid  meal  every  six  months  and 
lies  down  to  sleep  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Now  York,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
icoptinuous  delirium  of  music  through- 
out the  entire  season. 

Opposed  1921  Festival 
I “The  president  and  directors  of  the 
societv  overruled  my  fears,  and  the 
success  of  this  festival  seems  to  prove 
that  they  were  right  and  I was  wrong. 

“I  personally  owe  a great  deal  to 
the  music  festival  idea  because  when 
the  first  great  festival  was  given  in 
' New  York,  in  1881,  I was  appointed  by 
my  father,  although  only  nineteen  yeais 
of  age.  to  conduct  two  sections  of  the 
big  festival  chorus,  i One  of  these  was 
the.  Newark  Harmonic  Society,  which 
promptly  elected  me  as  its  regular  con- 
ductor  and  with  which  I gave  in  the 
years  following  in  Newark,  N.  J ., 
such  works  as  ‘Messiah,’  Rubenstem  ^ 
‘Tower  of  Babel,’  Berlioz’s  ‘Damna- 
tion of  Faust’  and  Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah.’  This  gave  me  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  routine  in  the  drilling 
r.f  choral  and  orchestral  forces,  so  that 
Sat  my  father’s  death,  in  1885,  I was 
'elected  conductor  of  the  Oratorio 
Society  and  was  not  only  technically 
equipped  as  a musician,  but  had  a cer- 
tain amount  of  routine  in  conducting 
large  bodies  of  executants.  . 

“Although  I retire  from  the  active 
musical  direction  of  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety my  interest  for  it  and  its  welfare 
remains  as  great  as  ever,  and  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  I shall 
continue  to  take  an  active  part  in  its 


last  named  song  iMr.  Ferrari  followed 
hy  singing  his  arrangement  of  its  words 
in  the  version  used  in  France — which 
was  an  item  of  interest!  for  comparison. 
The  recital,  of  an  intime  nature,  was 
excellently  adapted  to  a room  smaller 
than  a concert  hall,  and.  the  audience 
was  evidently  much  pleased. 
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Damrosch  Says 

j 

Farewell  to  His 
Oratorio  Work 


Unless  s6me  future  descendant  of 
I the  Damrosch  family  should  take  up 
the  baton  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
New  York,  the  festival  to  be  concluded 
this  evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  will  mark  the  farewell  of  the 
Damrosch  dynasty  as  the  head  of  the 
I Oratorio  Society.  Leopold  Damrosch 
fifabded  the  Oratorio  Society  in  1873. 
He  was  succeeded  on  Ris  death  in  1885 
by  his  son,  Walter.  In  1899  Frank 
Damrosch  followed  his  brother  as  con- 
ductor, and  in  1918  Walter  Damrosch 
was  again  appointed  director  of  the 
society.  With  the  exception  of  one 
period  of  five  years  the  society  since  its 
founding  has  always  been  under  the 
direction  of  a Damrosch. 

Three  *years  ago,  the  society  finding 
itself  in  artistic  and  financial  difficul- 
ties, appealed  to  Walter  Damrosch,  and 
although  fully  immersed  in  his  work 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, his  old  affection  for  the  society 
prompted  him  to  accept  the  conductor- 
ship  for  one  year,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  released  and  an- 
other conductor  found.  But  the  one 
year  grew  into  three  years,  during 
which  the  society  regained  its  old  posi- 
tion, liquidated  a large  debt  and  in- 
spired a renewed  life  for  choral  music. 
Does  Not  Begrudge  Extra  Work 
“Although  the  hundred  symphony 
concerts  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
which  I conduct  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  orchestra  more  than 
occupy  my  time  and  interest,  I do  not 
begrudge  the  extra  labors  which  my 
three  years  incumbency  in  the  Oratorio 
Society  placed  upon  me,”  said  Walter 
Damrosch  yesterday  by  way  of  valedic-  1 
tory.  v 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
point  out  the  absolute  need  artistically 
for  continuing  to  support  and  maintain 
large  choral  organizations  like  the  Ora- 
torio Society,  and  I urged  the  idea  of , 
giving  a great  choral  festival  last 
spring  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  a larger  and  a 
new  public  what  could  be  accomplished 
in  that  direction.  There  is  something 
truly  inspiring  in  the  gathering  of  hun- 
n dreds  of  singers  thundering  out  the 
’ great  choruses  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn 
or  Bach,  and  while  the  armory  did  not 
prove  altogether  suitable  acoustically, 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  aroused  by 
the  performances  was  ample  justifica- 
tion of  the  gigantic  effort.  I was  per- 
sonal;;/ not  in  favor  of  repeating  the 
festival  again  this  year,  because  I think 
ueh  festivals  serve  their  purpose  bet- 


“Tristan  und  Isolde”  was  repeated  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  (House  last  eve- 
ning. Mine.  Matzenauer  being  engaged 
in  singing  German  songs  in  English  to 
the  excellent  audience*  of  the  Los 
Angeles  philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mme. 
Florence  Easton  sang  Isolde  to  one  of 
the  thinnest  audiences  of  the  season. 

It  as  not  this  admired  soprano’s  first 
appearance  as  the  Irish  princess,  as 
she  has  sung  it  in  Brooklyn  and  also 
once  in  Manhattan.  But  such  a lovely 
impersonation  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pass  unnoticed  even  at  its  thud 

disclosure.  . ,. 

Mme.  Easton's  voice  is  not  of  tne 
type  traditionally  associated  with  the 
role,  but  she  succeeds  in  making  it  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  music.  It  has  to 
be  forced  sometimes  and  there  were 
moments  of  hoarseness  in  the  tones  last 
ni^ht  but  the  soprano’s  interpretation  i 
was  so  intelligent  that  only  praise  can 
I be  awarded  to  it.  Her  Isolde  is  neither  , 
a termagent,  nor  a half  civilized  erotic, 
but  a perfectly  human  woman,  aston- 
ished by  the  sudden  bursting  of  her 
| own  bonds  of  restraint  and  swept  away 
upon  a flood  of  normal  feeling. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
those  of  earlier  performances.  Miss 
Jean  Gordon  repeated  her  creditable 
Brangaene.  It  is  a pity  that  she  has 
not  a larger  fund  of  vocal  skill  to  fall 
back  on  and  a better  command  of 
enunciation,  bu  the  latter  is  not  possible 
with  her  method  of  tone  production.  Mr. 
Sembach  was  the  Tristan  and  Mr. 
Whitehili  the  Kurvenal.  The  latter 
singer  was  hoarse.  William  Gustafson 
recited  the  wearisome  woes  of  King' 
Mark.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted.  The 
•orchestra  was,  sometimes  too  loud.  But 
almost  everything  is  done  at  the  Metro- 
politan on  a tonal  scale  altogether  too 
large.  Refined  art  and  prodigious  vol- 
umes of  sound  do  not  travel  in  com- 
pany. 

Gustave  Ferrari  in  Songs. 

A delightful  entertainment,  styled 
“Songs  and  their  interpretation — an  hour 
of  talk  and  music,”  was  that  given 
yesterday  afternoon  by  the  well  known 
composer-pianist,  Gustave  Ferrari,  be-  > 
fore  an.  audience  that  filled  to  overflow- 
ing the  small  ballroom  of  the  Rltz- 
Carlton  Hotel. 

(Mr.  Ferrari  made  some  remarks  to 
his  hearers  on  the  art  of  singing-  a song. 
He  quoted  Rossini,  by  saying  that  vocal 
interpretation  is  made  up  of  three  parts, 
"brains,  voice  and  brains,”  and  he 
showed  how  with  many  Singers  the 
voice  is  first  when  it  should  only  be 
the  medium  of  expression.  In  the  vocal 
jaart  of  the  programme  Mr.  Ferrari  had 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Loraine-Wyman, 
soprano,  and  be  himself  took  part  as 
a singer.  The  songs  in  the  list  included  j 
sacred  by  Mr.  Ferrari,  with  his  charm- 
ing “Le  Miroir,”  Poldowski’s  “Impres- 
sion Fa'usse”  and  Hahn's  “D’une  j 
Prison.”  Hearing  Mr.  Ferrari  sing  af-  J 
fof*led  novelty.  He  was  the  aecom-  1 
panist  of  the  afternoon,  and  he  -would 
talk  about  them  and  then  give,  with  a 
barytone  voice  and  much  stress  laid  on 
mood,  enunciation  and  tone  color,  his 
various  numbers. 

Miss  Wyman  asked  the  indulgence  of  I 
the  audience  for  a cold,  but  she  was 
well  able,  in  spite  of  it,  to  explain  and 
then  sing  witl\  admirable  dietton  and 
style  such  songs  as  Farwell’s  negro 
spiritual,  the  "Moanin’  Dove,”  or  the 
“Dll’  Boy”  song  of  the  South,  and  Mr. 
Ferrari’s  arrangement  of  the  Canadian 
folksong,  ”11  elait  une  Bergere.”  The 


Miss  Sparkes,  Soprano,  Pleases. 

Miss  Lenora  Sparkes,  a soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  but  one  who 
has  seldom  appeared  there  this  season, 
gave  a song-  recital  last  night  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Miss  Sparkes  was  heard  in  re- 
cital here  last  season,  alTfi  last  evening 
she  repeated  the  pleasant  impression  she 
created  before.  Her  programme  Included 
old  airs,  operatic  excerpts  and  modern 
songs.  In  her  opening  selection  her 
voice  was  not  always  smooth,  but  her 
tonal  quality  later  disclosed  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  scale,  and  her  fine  phrasing 
and  diction  added  to  the  pleasure  'de- 
rived from  her  delivery. 

Miss  Leonora  Sparkes’s  Recital. 

Miss  Leonora  Sparkes,  for  a good  many 
years  numbered  among  the  sopranos  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  gavo 
a song  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall  that  was  heard  by  a large  and 
friendly  audience.  She  avoided  the  con- 
ventional framework  of  1 program.  In- 
teresting numbers  of  her  first  group 
were  a melodious  Italian  song  by  Wolf- 
Ferrari  and  a.n  air  from  Monte- 
mezzi’s  opera  of  “ Hellera,”  not  much 
reminiscent  of  “ i'Amore  dei  Tre  Re  ” ; 
there  were  Tschaikowsky's  “ L6gende  ” 
and  the  letter  aria  from  his  “ Eugene 
Onegin,"  and  groups  of  songs  in  French 
and  English.  Miss  Sparkes’s  excellent 
voice  and  artistic  manner  of  singing 
have  given  pleasure  in  the  opera  house 
and  in  concert.  They  did  so  again  last 
evening.  There  were  intelligence,  finish 
of  style  and  warmth  of  expression  in 
her  interpretations,  a significant  re- 
production of  the  sentiment  of  what  she 
sings.  There  was  an  abundance  of  ap- 
plause. 


“Tristan”  Sung  for  Last  Time. 

“ Tristan  " in  English,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  Metropolitan  novelties  and 
reveals  last  Fall,  was  heard  for  the 
sixth  and  last  time  this  season  at  the 
opera  last  night.  Its  announcement  in 
advance  as  a final  occasion  attracted 
somewhat  more  than  the  usual  crowded 
house.  Miss  Easton  was  again  the  Irish 
Princess,  Mr.  Sembach  the  overseas 
fighter  from  Brittany  and  Mr.  Gustaf- 
son the  Cornishman  who  was  " third 
corner  ” to  Wagner’s  royal  love-drama. 
Miss  Gordon  .and  Mr.  Whitehili  were 
among  the  half-dozen  others  completing 
an  ensamble  of  distinction,  and  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  conducted  a performance  music- 
ally enthralling  to  the  4,000  listeners, 
most  of  whom  remained  till  the  last  cur- 
tain fell  just  before  midnight. 
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‘Andrea  Chenier’  Sung  Fourth  Time. 

Giordano’s  “Andrea  Chenier"  was 
sung  for  the  fourth  time  at  the  Metro- 
politan last ' evening,  when  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  Signor  Rolandl-Ricci,  was 
a guest  of  Mrs.  Gatti-Casazza  in  the 
Director’s  box.  The  Misses  Muzio  and 
Howard,  Messrs.  Gigli  and  Danise  were 
among  those  in  the  cast,  and  Mr.  Mo- 
ranzoni  conducted. 


Miss  McNevin’s  Debut. 

Miss  Evelyn  McNevin,  contralto,  made 
' her  local  debut  in  a song-  recital  in 
(Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Except  for 
•the  fact  that  her  third  group  consisted 
entirely-  of  songs  by  Rachmaninov  her , 
I 

i /gramme  was  on  long  tried  lines. 
„Lss  McNevin  showed  much  promise. 
Her  voice  is  one  of  unusual  beauty  arid 
volume  and  she  betrayed  temperamental 
[qualities  of  value.  She  aaug  with  much 
i warmth  and  with  evidences  of  training 
( ,n  both  technic  and  style. 

Her  most  serious  fault  was  the  em- 
ployment of  a method  of  tone  produc- 
tion designed  to  give  the  voice  the 
greatest  power.  This  was  entirely  un- 
necessary, since  tlfere  was  abundant 
natural  power.  This  young  singer  will 
undoubtedly  learn  that  beauty  in  song 
can  better  be  reached  by  softening  her 
tone.  She  showed  so  much  real  talcnit 
last  evening  that  she  should  hat's  a 
future. 


Evelyn  MacNevin  in  Her 
First  New  York  Recital 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

’[THERE  is  one  thing  about  song 
recitals.  You  are  practically 
sure  of  hearing  expert  accompanists 
on  the  piano.  Nor  are  those  accom- 
panists ever  the  losers.  They  always 
make  money,  no  matter  how  much 
the  concert  goers  may  sacrifice. 

It  was  Richard  Hageman.  hghly 
prosperous  conductor,  teacher  and 
coach,  who  gave  assistance  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall  to  Evelyn 
MaoNeoin,  her  first  public  appear- 
ance in  New  York.  And  Mr.  Hage- 
man  quite  lived  up  to  his  reputation. 

As  for  Mrs.  MacNevin,  she  has  a 
contralto  of  considerable  power.  Bui 
her  tono-production  is  engulfed  in  re- 


j mote  cavities  of  her  mouth  and  tho 
quality  of  her  voice  as  well  as  her 
i diction,  suffers  in  consequence.  Her 
j voustless.  no  doubt,  was  a handicap 
to  the  singer.  Khe  has  much  to  lonrn 
I however,  both  from  a vocal  and  in 
interpretative  points  of  vlles,  before 
she  may  call  herself  an  artist.  Her  ] 
contribution  embraced  airs  by  Han- 
del, Scarlatti  and  Marcello,  a groupf 
o French  songs,  a group  of  songs  by 
Radimaninoff  and  a group  of  songs 
by  American  composers. 

— / a ' J t / 

i|  York.  He  has  this  year  won  a splen- 
! did  success  for  the  revival  of  “Mefis- 
j tofelc,”  which  has  become  a great  fa- 
vorite. It  was  sung  for  the  seventh 
lime  on  Saturday  night  by  Easton, 
J Peralta,  Pe.rini,  Gigli,  Bada,  and  Didur. 

I The  afternoon  performance  of  “Car- 
men" had  a cast  which  included  three 
sterling  artists:  Farrar,  Bori,  and 

De  Luca.  Harrold  was  the  Don  Jose. 


W / ) x / 

Miss  Braslau  Free 

Miss!  Sophie  Braslau,  contralto,  gave 
her  first  and  only  song  recital  of  the 
current  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnpgie  Hall.  We  arc  afforded  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  hear  les3  interest- 
ing singers  than  Mi63  Braslau,  who  be- 
stows upon  us  the  treasures  of  her  art 
sparingly.  Without  doubt  most  music 
lovers  would  gladly  hear  her  more  than 
once  in  a season,  for  although  her  art, 
like  every  one  else’s,  is  imperfect,  it  i» 
nevertheless  especially  Interesting  by 
reason  of  certain  general  qualities  and 
moreover  by  its  own  individuality. 

The  recital  of  yesterday  displayed  all 
the  best  traits  of  this  singer.  In  voice 
and  temperament  Bhe  is  preeminent.  The 
voice  indeed  is  one  of  the  few  truly 
great  vocal  instruments  of  our  time, 
a magnificent  low  contralto,  with  lus- 
trous depths  of  color  and  sensuous 
beauty  which  lend  intensity  to  every 
passionate  utterance.  Miss  Braslau 
slaughters  the  low  register  sometimes. 
She  pitilessly  forces  chest  tones,  but 
in  this  she  is  only  following  the  ex- 
ample of  practically  every  low  contralto 
within  f’  memory  of  living  music 
lovers. 

But  it  is  none  the  leas  to  be  regretted, 
for  Miss  Brasiau’s  interpretations  would 
gain  in  poetic  finish  if  she  would  treat 
the  low  tones  better,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  lose  none  of  their  eloquence.  | 
But  it  is  an  era  of  big  tone,  and  since 
tho  vocal  gods  of  the  public  are  all  ot 
stentorian  power,  tempestuously1  trurn-  j 
peting  their  emotions  to  half  stunned  j 
multitudes,  little  blame  can  bo  given  j 
those  who  emulate  their  examples. 

Miss  Braslau  is  essentially  dramatic 
In  song  interpretation.  She  is  not  so 
in  opera,  but  her  lyrics  of  pain  and  pas- 
sion, such  as  those  in  her  Russian  group 
yesterday,  were  sung  with  real  power. 
Doubtless  the  surprise  of  the  afternoon  , 
to  most  of  her  hearers  was  the  way  she  1 
sang  one  of  her  encore  numbers,  nothing 
less  than  that  tremendous  bravura  air 
“Furibondo,”  of  Handel,  which  she 
poured  forth  with  splendid  dash  and 
with  a facility  quite  unexpected.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  florid  singing 
that  the  local  stag®  has  heard  in  many 
moons.  Certainly  no  other  oontralto 
since  Scalchi  has  rivalled  it. 

Among  other  numbers  particularly 

j well  delivered  were  Rachmaninov’s^ ; 
I “Vocalize”  and  three  admirable  lyrics  |j 
by  Ga/bf4ele  Slbeila,  entitled  “Bacio . 
i/orto,”  C’anzontta"  and  “La  Follia.”  M 
j There  was  excellence  too  in  the  con- , j 
Itralto’s  singing  of  the  old  cantata 
’L’Amorosa  Lontananza’  of  Bassani, 
whose  voluminous  publications  of  can- 1 
tatas  for  one  voice  might  well  be  ran-  | 
(sacked  by  contemporaneous  singers.  Mrs.  1 j 
/Ethel  Cave  Cole  provided  judicious  ac- 
companiments for  Miss  Braslau. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  Concert. 

Mme.  Amelita  Galll-Curci  continued 
her  series  of  song  recitals  at  the  Hippo- 
drome last  evening  with  the  familiar 
surroundings  am  under  the  usual  con- 
d’tlons.  The  stream  of  her  vocal  art  jt 
flowed  placidly  through  a peaceful  pro- 
gramme from  the  antique  French  j 
’ L’Amour  de  mol”  to  the  flute  haunted  ! 
Insanity  of  Lucia,  which  terminated  the  j 
I decorous  festivities.  “La  Boheme”  and  jg 
"L'nda  di  Chamounix"  contributed  op-  | 
iratic  excerpts.  Sir  Julius  Benedict’s 
“The  Wren’’  called  for  further  aid  from  J 
she  flute,  and  there  was  a song  by  Hus-  I 
band  Homer  Samuels  entitled  “When 
Chloris  Sleeps.”  Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  / 
( ii  full  command  o£  her  agreeable  tones: 
(and  the  perfect  repose  of  her  style  did! 
not  desert  her.  The  audience  filled  the! 
j r.uottorium  and  there  was  the  custom-  ( 
I ary  company  of  devotees  on  the  stage. 


/ *- 
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BAINIKS  GLEE  CLUB  SINGS. 
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Th©  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Brno  Dohnanzi,  who  had  played 
before  with  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, was  again  the  soloist  at  the 
concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
He  played  Beethoven’s  concerto  In  E 
flat;  a beautiful  performance  in  a large 
mold,  of  splendid  vigor  and  rhythmic 
power,  without  exaggeration ; the  per- 
formance of  one  versed  in  the  spirit  of 
Beethoven  and  intent  only  on  the  inter- 
■ pretation  of  that  spirit.  It  gave  great 


The  last  week  but  one  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  season  opened  last  even- 
ing, when  Verdi’s  “Aida”  was  sung  for 
the  eighth  time.  An  audience  crowding 


Bruno  Huhn  Leads  Concert  Ending! 
Club’s  Forty-second  Season.  j 

The  Banks  Glee  Club,  led  by  Bruno! 


the  auditorium  heard  the  opera,  which  Rulm,  completed  its  forty-second  sea-| 

_ . . . ..I  son  VtH  tVl  o nnV.ll©  , . I 


made  a renewed  popular  appeal  by  all  I, 
its  splendid  settings,  spectacular  page- 
ants and  tuneful  and  dramatic  score 
Mr.  Moranzoni  led  a spirited  perform-; 
ance,  in  which  the  principal  singers  were! 
again  Miss  Muzio,  in  the  title  role ; Mr.  j 
Crimi,  as  Radames;  lime.  Claussen,  as 
Amneris,  and  Mr.  Danlse,  as  Amonasi-o.' 

Miss  Muzio  poured  volumes  of  loud 
tone  Into  her  music,  though  her  acting 


pleasure  to  the  audience,  which  recalled]  7'  as  more  commendable.  Mr.  Crimi,  who 
Mr.  Dohnanzi  several  times.  has-been  heart  in  many  d.fterent  roles 


! The  orchestral  numbers  were  Sme- 
! tana's  overture  to  "The  Bartered  Bride" 
and  Tschatkowsky’s  Fourth  Symphony. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  took  the  overture  at  a 
terrific  pace— a pace  so  fast,  indee'd, 
that,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  string 
players,  the  figure  upon  which  the  first 
! part  is  based  could  hardly  be  followed 
1 except  by  listeners  who  knew  and  r§- 
i membered  what  it  was.  The  perform- 
ance was  one  of  high  lights  and  deep 
i shadows  ,as  was  that  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
i symphony  ,in  which  the  phrasing  was  in 
I high  relief.  the  contrasts  sharply 
marked.  The  tone  of  the  orchestra  left 
I something  to  be  desired  here  in  richness 
and  beauty,  when  all  the  force  of  the 
1 instruments  was  let  loose,  as  it  not  in- 
i frequently  was.  But  the  playing  of  the 
symphony  roused  the  listeners’  enthusi- 
asm, and  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  the  players 
rise  to  acknowledgment. 


of  late,  deserved  praise  for  some  artistic 


singing. 


New  Russian  Soprano  Heard. 

Miss  Henriette  Safonoff,  a mozzo  so-j 
prano,  gave  a song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  young) 
woman  is  said  to  be  a refugee  from) 
Russia,  like  so  many  others  who  havi 
been  incidental  to  tills  busy  musical  sea- 
son. Miss  Safonoff!  made  known  a volc< 
of  excellent  nature  and  plentiful  power] 
but  her  method  of  tone  production  waq 
not  one  to  give  results  in  the  domai 
of  pure  beauty.  The  quality  of  the  ton 
which  she  emitted  was  hard,  brillian 
and  unsympathetic.  She  showed  intel-j 
ligence  in  the  delivery  of  some  of  hei| 
numbers,  especially  those  in  which  she, 
probably  had  heard  eminent  artists. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Wagner’s 
"Traume.”  Miss  Safonoff  sang  her  Ger- 
man songs  with  the  original  text.  Con- 
rad Bos  was  at  the  piano. 


son  with  a public  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hail  last  evening,  assisted  by  Marlon 
Telva,  the  young  Metropolitan  contralto, 
a,nd  Nina  Wulfe,  violin.  Chadwick’s 
"Song  of  the  Viking",  William  Ham- 
mond’s **  Locliinvar  ”,  Huhn’s  " Medita- 
tion ",  and  others  by  Elgar,  Edward 
Oeiraan,  h.  J.  FitzHugh,  Brockway  and 
Charles  Scott  were  among  male  chorus 
numbere. 

Miss  Wulfe’s  solos  were  from  Saint 
Saens  and  Sarasate.  while  Miss  Telva 
had  the  air  from  Saint  Saens’s  " Samson 
and  Delilah  ”,  Gretchaninoff  s “ My  Na- 
tive Land  ”,  and  the  song,  “ Vox  In- 
tacta-", by  Alary  T.  Salter. 


Three  Hilger  Sisters  Give  Concert. 

Elsa  Hilger,  a talented  young  ’vellist. 
assisted  by  her  sisters,  Maria  and  Mar- 
garet, respectively  violinist  and  pianist, 
gave  a joint  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night,  playing  together  Beethoven’s  trio. 
Op.  TO,  No.  1,  and  several  numbers  for 
varied  pairs  or  solo  performers,  chief 
of  which  was  the  ’cello  concerto  In  D 
by  Hydn.  Violinist  and  ’cellist  were 
heard  in  Handel’s  ” Passacaglla,”  ar- 
ranged by  Halvorsen ; the  violinist  and 
pianist  in  Tartlnl’s  “ Devil  s Thrill’ 
sonata,  and  the  ’cellist  and  pianist  in 
Popper’s  “ Taiantelle." 


/ 


Mrs.  White,  Daughter  of  ft 
Jones,  Successfully  Enter 


Schumann  Club  Gives  Concert. 

The  Schumann  Club,  Percy  Rector 
Stephens,  conductor,  gave  the  second 
concert  of  its  eighth  season  in  Aeolian 


Mrs.  Fanny  White  gave  a 'song  recital 
yesterday  in  the  Town  Hall.  This  singer  ! 
is.  known  in  private  life  to  many  in  New 
York  and  has  enjoyed  social  distincion 
for  years.  She  did  not  appear  in  public 
asking  any  consideration  on  such 
grounds,  but  bravely  elected  to  invite  * 
an  audience  to  listen  to  her  as  a profes- 
sional artist.  She  presented  a pro- 
gramme demanding  delicacy  of  style, 
taste  and  sentiment.  Fancy  and  humor 
also  found  place  in  her  entertainment; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  burden  a 
light  voice  with  the  utterance  of  tragic 
emotions. 

Mrs.  White  undoubtedly  was.  nervous 
at  the  outset,  and  probably  some  of  her 


; Sophie  Braslau’s  Recital. 

! Miss  Sophie  Braslau,  a contralto  well  _ 

j known  to  New  York  music  lovers  in  the|  jast  evening.  The  programme  was 

I opera  and  on  the  concert  stage,  gave  a onmnosed  of  works  by  American  corn-] 

I song  recital  yesterday  aftcrnoo  in  Car-i  )osers  Schumann  rinh  I,  « 

negie  Hall.  There  was  a large  audience,  choir  of  women,  and  as  there  n^anyThchi 

that  was  evidently  deeply  impressed  m his  country,  such  a concert  as  that  ta?fe  to  this  Rut hen  nlnrtne-  disclosed 
with  her.  singing.  Her  voice' is  one  of  the  i or  last  night  may  serve  a good  purpose 
most  remarkable  contraltos  now  before,  m . making  known  available  music.  A 
the  public  in  its  deep  richness,  its,  !7nze . off®red  by  t!)e  club  in  1920  was 
range,  its  ’ extraordinary  power,  its  ex-  j ^'°n  by  -Samuel  Richard  Gaines  with  a 
pressive  potency  and  color.  This  power,  fantasy  on  a ussian  Folk  Song.”  The 
is  as  great  in  its  uppermost  ranges  as  l club  was  assisted  by  the  New  York) 
in  its  lowest  tones;  and  in  these  lowest  j Chamber  MusiRc  Society,  which  played 
tones  there  is  often  a singularly  mascu-  Deems  Taylor’s  suite.  “Through  a T .r.nhi 
line  quality.  The  voice  has  not  been  j ng  Glass 
heard  to  better  advantage  than  it  was 


yesterdav.  And  Miss  Braslau  displayed 
bn  this  occasion  a finer  technical  skill,  a 
truer  comm  add  of  her  resources  than 
she  has  before,  signifying  something  of  1 
an  advance  In  her  powers  as  an  artist.  “La 
Her  program  was  a characteristic  one. 


Adi 


Bolieme,”  “II 
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table  to  this.  But  her  singing  disclosed 
merits  of  substantial  nature  and  dem- 
onstrated her  right  to  enter  the  ranks  , 
of  professional  vocalists.  The  voice  is  a 
light  soprano  of  very  pleasing  quality. 
Some  of  its  high  tones  were  not  entirely 
agreeable  yesterday,  but  generally  it  , 
was  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

The  singer  showed  understanding  of 
the  art  of  song  delivery.  She  knew 
'how  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  both  ] 
poems  and  music,  and  in  some  instances  i 


was  entirely  successful  in  creating  that 
Trovatore,  somewhat  elusive  thing  called  rather 

,,  , vaguely  atmosphere.  In  taste  she  was 

depa'rtfng°fai-  from  the  conventionalities  “Otello”  and.  “Butterfly  Among  admirable,  and  her  diction  in  the  nu- 
of  recital  programs.  It  included  a.  solo  merous  French  lyrics  was  that  of  a 

"cantata,"  in  the  older  sense  of  the  Operas  Represented.  ultlvated  student  of  the  language.  She 

word,  “L’ amoroso . Cantananga  by  Bas-|  r , . , ...  , was  skilfully  accompanied  by  Frank 

sa™-  a k wtkh  Mi ss  Bra^laifi  ?erant , A Yerdi-Fuccini  program  held  She  at-Bib)  Her  audience  was  of  good  size 
sustained  style  was  admirably  displayed ; LpUti<>n  0f  tl  o audience  at  the  Metropolis  «JB  its  applause  was  most  cordial, 
gong*  by  Wahler,  Erich  Wolff,-  Rodmanl- j House  last  evening,  with  Jlor- 

noff,  Gretchmaninoff  and  Moussorgsky  : dan  Upm  a House  a f e , 

three  Italian  songs  by  Gabriele  Stbella  ,,iU1  Kingston.  Mane  *>undel  s;  , 
and  a group  in  English  by  Scptt,  U;<(sPiie.  Char.es  Hackett.  I asquale 
I Kramer,  Ha-geman,  Hammond  and  her-  \maro  .lulia  Claussen,  lHorence  Easton 
1 noclian.  These  songs  were  all  interest-  ’ , Ua  r0  Chamlee  as  soloists, 

ling,  but  the  first  four  groups,  at  least ; P-V  „,ram  presented  the  third  act 

suffered  from  a persistent  and  pervasive  l e Pi  ogram  i , . 

gloominess  of  mood.  This  mood  was  ..1  I -a  l.oheme.  sung 
not  exactly  relieved,  but  its  expression ; l,  0se  le.  l lackett 
was  vivified  by  Handel’s  "Furibondo"  ■ J|  Trovatore, 
air  which  Miss  Braslau  sang  with  great  ,-redo 

power  and  witli  no  little  skill  in  deliver- 
I lng  the  rolling  "divisions.” 


'V  - 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
continued  its  series  of  concerts  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  This  organi- 
zation remains  in  the  field  after  its 
older  brethren  have  ceased  their  labors. 
The  programme  offered  at  last  night’s 
concert  by  Artur  Bodanzky  comprised  | 

1 Beethoven's  “Coriolan”  overture.  Gold- 
mark’s violin  concerto,  Ravel’s  "Mother 
Goose"  suite  and  Gliere’s  symphonic 
poem,  “The  Seasons."  The  solo  vio- 
linist was  Francis  Macmillen,  who  had 
been  heard  once  before  m the  course 
of  the  season. 

It  was  on  October  17  that  Mr.  Mac- 
millen played  the  Goldmark  concerto 
with  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Mr.  Bodanzky  conducting.  At  that 
time  attention  was  sharply  called  to 
the  fact  that  this  young  American  vio- 
linist had  evidently  been  studying  seri- 
ously since  his  previous  appearance. 
His  playing  had  gained  greatly  in 
roundness  of  tone  as  well  as  in  smooth- 
ness and  clarity  of  style.  When  he 
was  first  heard  here  he  played  roughly 
and  his  florid  passages  were  often  un- 
intelligible. 

Again  last  evening  the  growth  of  bis 
artistic  mastery  was  noted.  Indeed  in 
the  cantilena  portions  of  the  first  move- 
ment his  playing  was  of  a high  order, 
while  he  met  the  formidable  difficul- 
ties of  the  brilliant  bravura  with  com- 
mendable skill. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the 
concert  to  demand  comment.  The  en- 
tertainment began  more  than  twenty 
minutes  after  the  advertised  time.  It 
is  a pity  that  all  concerts  do  not  com- 
mence promptly.  Those  who  mean  to 
arrive  late  will  do  so.  no  matter  at 
I what  hour  the  music  first  sounds. 
Those  who  wish  to  hear  the  whole  of 
a concert  should  not  be  made  to  wait 
upon  the  pleasure  of  those  who  do 
not. 


“LOUISE”  WELL  RECEIVED. 


Cba  rpen  tlcre’s  Receives  Its  Sixth 
Presentation  of  Season. 


by  Sundelius. 
and  Amato;  duet  front 
by  Claussen  and  Ivings- 
froni  •Otello.”  by  Amato; 
r.teonto  of  Sant'izza.  from  "Cavalleria 
Uustieuna  " bv  Easton:  aria  front  lion 


Recital. 


Ricbard  Hale  in  Soiil 

Richard  Hale,  barytone,  who  ^sltcard 
here  in  a concert  with  other  a ' 
eently,  gave  his  first  song  rectal 

offered  ^^comprehensive  and  well  se- 
power,  bur  of  a l-'*;1" 


Carlos."  bv  Claussen:  recondita  armouia 
from  "Tosca.”  by  Chamlee,  and  duet 
Butterfly."  by  Easton  and  Cham- 


, Miss  Braslau’s  style  has  a certain  ele- 
mental, vehement  power  rather  than  re- 
finement and  subtlety:  and  is  generally 
deeply  impressive.  Jn  her  expression  of;  fr,„ 

I varied  emotional  moods  by  a changing 
- 1 lor  of  the  voice  she  showed  skill.  The  ....  orchesti-al  numbers  were  the  in- 
Russian  songs  she  sang  in  their  original-  _ from  “Manon  Leseout.  and 

tongue ; in  English  her  enunciation , was  ' r ..i  Yr»^ori  Siciliani,  di_ 

, for  the  most  part  clear.  Miss  Ethel  overture  from  I 
Cave-Cole  played  the  accompaniments!  rectcd  by  Giuseppe  Bamhoschck. 
with  much  skiil  and  taste.  — — - - - 


tone  range.  He  often  forced  his  tones 


GALLi-CURCI  SINGS  TO  6,000. 


Star  Is  Warmly  Received  in  Popular 
Program — Other  Concerts. 

Mme.  GaJll-Curci,  who  will  be  heard 
once 
song 
gave 


classical 


/ 3 t J 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 
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more  this  season  in  a 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  May, 
a last  popular  program  at  the 
Hippodrome  last  evening  before  an  au- 
dience of  6.000  persons.  Besides  her 
lighter  songs  in  French,  English,  Spanish 
and  Italian,  the  singer  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded in  operatic  airs  from  " La 
Boheme,"  " Linda  da  Chamounix  and 
“ Lucia.” 

Fourteen  Metropolitan  singers,  together 
with  chorus  and  orchestra,  took  part  in 
last  night’s  opera  concert,  which  ushered 
in  the  final  fortnight  of  the  season  on 
Broadway.  Ninr.  Morgana  made  a real 
success  in  Verdi’s  " Cao  Nome  ’ ai., 
while  Mmes.  Scotriey  and  Sundelms. 
Messrs.  Hackett.  Chamlee.  Diaz.  Dmur 
and  others  were  heard  in  ensembles  from 
Lucia."  " Rigoletto,”  ’’  Mefistofele  ” 
and  Coq  cl’Oi  ." 

Thomas  Egan,  tenor,  opened  with 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  a pro- 
gram of  Irish  melodies  at  the  Lexington 
! last  night.  To  songs  of  Molloy.  Moore 
and  others  lie  added  his  own,  “ Are  You 
for  Ireland."  and  also  " Soldiers  of 
Erin,"  an  anthem  of  the  Irish  Republic. 
Frederic  Warren  and  Mrs.  Olga  War- 
l ren  appeared  in  the  fifth  and  last  of 
| Mr.  Warren's  ballad  concerts  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Longacre  Theatre.  As- 
I sisting  artists  were  Jeanne  Laval, 
j tnezzo-soprar.o, 
i bass. 


Mrs.  Fanny  White’s  Song  Recital. 
Mrs.  Fanny  White's  name  is  a new 


beyond  their  upper  Mt.  with  a.  result- 
, x onaaue  and  unsustained  quality. 
His  knowledge  of  styles  was  general  ^ 
praiseworthy  and  so  was  his  enuncia 
tion  in  several  languages.  - 

Some  of  his  best  work  was  done  m the 
“Credo."  from  Verdi’s  “Otello.  His 
musical  intelligence  served  him  well  i ■” 
certain  German  and  French  song  . 
though  there  might  hae  been  more  deft- 
ness in  use  of  oice  and  color.  A manu 
script  song  by  Robert  N^than  ent^ted 
Last  invocation.”  words  by  Whitman, 
was  an  interesting  number  and  espe 
cially  well  liked  was  a closing  ^roup 
negro  spirituals.  Miss  Hele,n 
Bulgin,  a newcomer  here,  played 
piano  accompaniments. 


For  the  sixth  time  this  season  Char- 
pentiere’s  "Louise"  was  offered  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
with  a cast  comprising  Geraldine  Farrar 
in  the  titular  part,  with  Orville  Harrold 
as  Jnlien.  and  a cast  comprising  Mmes. 
Herat.  Delatmois.  Ellis.  D'alossy.  Sun- 
delius.  Arden,  Perini,  Telva,  Miriam, 
Roselle.  Axnian.  Tiffany.  Eg»ner,  Far- 
nain.  Leveroni  and  Kellog  and  Messrs. 
Whitehill  Ananian.  Malatesta.  Laurenti, 
d' Angelo,  Leonhardt,  Reschiglian,  Dua, 
Pic r-o.  Audision  and  Paitrinieri.  Miss 
Rudolph  danced.  Mr.  Wolff  conducted. 


one  in  New  York  concert  halls ; but  it 
was  evident  from  the  audience  at  her 
recital  in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
afterhoon  that  she  has  many  friends 

and  admirers  in  New  York.  Her  re-p, - night 

cital  showed  a charming  talent,  musical  : , her  two  V' 


~t~  / 


Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  finished  her 
series  of  Beethoven  recitals  yesterday  | 


and  William  Simmons. 


feeling,  taste  and  technical  skill  devoted 
to  the  Interpretation  of  French.  Russian 
and  English  songs,  a voice  of  not  the 
greatest  resonance,  but  not  lacking  in 
agreeable  quality,  used  in  an  effective 
manner.  There  were  many  reasons  to 
enjoy  the  performance  she  gave,  which 
had  at  bottom  an  essentially  musical 
spirit. 

She  sang  songs  by  Szulc,  Furdain  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach— her  " Elle  et 
Moi,’.’  in  which  her  New  England  birth 
and  Boston  training  have  not  prevented 
her  from  giving  a very  plausible  imita- 
tion of  the  French  race  and  spirit,  a 
song  full  of  Oriental  fragrance,  by 
Rimskv  Korsakoff  and  others  clmracte  - 
lstic  of  Russia  by  Borodtne,  Gretchani- 
noff and  Rachmaninoff:  an  Italian 

group  and  a group  in  English.  Mr  • 
White’s  French  enunciation  was  beau- 
tifully clear  and  correct  and  so  was  ner 


Three  Sisters  in  Concert. 

Mies  Elsa  Hilger,  a youthful  Bohe- 
mian cellist,  who  was  heard  in .a - r&ata 

here  early  this  eeason.  ga^conceH  ^ 

sisters — 


assisted  by 
Maria,  violinist. 


and  Margaret,  pianist. 


The  programme',  which  comprised  stand- 


Tne  prog x tunin'- . w*»*^»*  — * H _i 

ard  ensemble  and  solo  works,  wiOt  Hal 
vorseen’s  aiTangement  of  a PaSSacag 
of  Handel  for  violin  and  cello  alone, 
heard  by  an  approving  audience. 

Richard  Hale,  Baritone,  Pleases.  | 

Richard  Hale,  a young  baritone  of  ad-J 
mirable  voice,  coupled  with  a genuinely 
dramatic  style  still  free  of  operatic  af- 
fectations. appeared  in  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  assisted  at 
the  piano  by  Helen  Bulgin.  Verdis 
“Credo”  from  “Othello”  was  among 
his  earlier  airs.  Perhaps  the  best  of, 
his  singing  was  in  purly  lyric  groups, 
especially  the  French,  of  which  Debus-[ 
ay’s  gay  “ Mandolin 
manded. 

and  the  Master. 


was  rede- 
Chadwick’s  “ Bgllad i of  Tmes 
Carl  Busch  s 

Nathan’s  manu-| 


afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  was  ti.e  * 
eisg'hth  entertainment  in  a series  in  | 
which  she  played  all  the  piano  sonatas  j1 
of  the  great  master.  The  numbers  heaiJ 
yesterday  afternoon  were  the  famous 
“Hammerklavier,”  opus  106;  the  E 
major,  opus  109,  aud  the  great  C minor, 
opus  111.  It  was  necessarily  a long  re- 
cital. and  it  was  unfortunate  that  it  had 
to  be  given  so  late  in  the  season. 

The  artist  suffered  one  of  these  ims- 
i fortunes  which  can  neither  bo  foreseen 
nor  avoided,  namely,  a lapse  of  inemnrj . 

It  was  after  a truly  beautiful  perform- 
ance of  the  adagio  of  the  opus  106  ana 
almost  at  the  beginning  c-f  the  ri<S'u?; 
She  apologized  to  the  audience  and  lett 
the  stage  to  get  the  music.  When  she 
was  warmly  applauded  on  reappearing, 
she  said.  “You  are  very  kind  and  1 
know  it."  The  incident  di=turned  Mme. 
Samaroff  so  that  she  id  not  may  Rm 
last  movement  well.  . 

The  undertaking  was  one  o;  serious 
character  and  it  was  carried  vorward 
in  a serious  spirit-  Mme.  oamaroff  is 
a pianist  of  more  than  common  inte.li- 
gencc.  a devoted  student  of  her  art,  ard 
a women  of  alert  mind.  Her  readings 
of  most  of  the  sonatas  have  been  praise-  , 
worthy,  but  it  ’s  not  going  tvo  far  to 
say  that  in  the  course  of  tne  entire 
series  she  did  not  reach  a Higher  le-.oi 
than  that  attained  in  the  slew  move- 
ment already  mentioned. 


English.  . -hr]  Robert  Nathans  manu- 

Mr.  Frank  Bibb  played  the  aecompam-  Eagle  _ Last  Invocation."  were  among; 

.....  . o . d Mr  Ha"  * * “ 

his  fina 

as  ">1 


Mr.  jrranK  ^ f ««  Tunst  Invocauon.  — 

ments  musically  and  there  was  an  abun-  | script.  an(j  Mr.  Hale  made  a pop- 

(ianca  of  friendly  applause.  ! newel  piece.  , ^ flnll)  neBrro  spirlt- 


newei  i'i^'  - finni  negro  spirlr- 

”la.r  Reddick  and  Burleigh. 


Operas  at  Metropolitan. 

"Ragliacei”  and  “The  Secret  of 
Suzanne”  were  given  as  a double  bill  *<- 
tilt-  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing. Botli  operas  received  their  last 
performance  for  ..this  season.  Th.  ci 


Ha: 


mgrs  In  Ui  cast  of  Loncavftllo's  #81  k 
cro  Miss  Sundellus,  Mr.  Martinslli, 

•ho  returned  to  the  forces  of  the  house  I 
ftor  p.  month’s  leave  of  absence,  and 
ieasrs..  Amato,  Bada  and  Plceo.  Mr. 
i oranzonl  conducted.  Those  In  the 
list  of  the  Wolf-  Ferrari  opera  were 
jliss  Bori,  Mr.  Scotti  and  Giordano 
altrlnlerl.  Mr.  Pnpl  was  the  conductor. 

Two  Evening  Concerts. 

Two  entertainments  took  place  In  the 
oncert  field  last  nlglit.  At  the  Aeolian 
fall  Miss  Mana-Zucca  gave  a concert 
f her  own  compositions.  Site  .was  as- 
Isted  by  the  Beethoven  Society,  Louis 
toemmenich,  conductor;  the  New  York 
'rlo  ; Mias  Sonya  Yergln,  soprano;  Lau- 
ence  Leonard,  barytone,  and  Harold 
Imith.  organist.  Tlie  composer  played 
he  piano  accompaniments,  a group  of 
lano  solos,  and  sang  a group  of  chil- 
ren’s  songs.  There  were  further  varied 
umbers  in  the  list  for  the  different 
orces  participating  and  the  audience 
ave  warm  approval. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  Rudolph  Bochco,  a 
tusslan  violinist,  who  played  here  early 
his  season,  gave  a second  recital.  The 
rincipal  numbers  in  bis  programme 
;cre  Handel's  E major  sonata.  Wieni- 
wski's  1 > minor  concerto  and  the 
Caprice  Basque”  of  Sarasate.  He  was 
card  by  a large  audience.  Emanuel 
lalaban  was  at  the  piano. 


By,  H.  T.  Finck 


National  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  musical  public  has  taken  little 
terest  in  the  concerts  of  the  National 
rmphony  Orchestra,  wherefore  it  is 
ot  surprising  to  hear  that  those 
heduled  for  the  coming  Sunday  eve- 
ng  and  May  1 have  been  cancelled, 
he  iact  Sunday  concert  of  the  sea- 
in  will  given  April  24,  when  Max 
osen  will  be  soloist  on  a Tehaikov- 
y- Wagner  programme.  Next  Satur- 
jy  afternoon  and  Monday  evening 
Julia  Glass  will  be  soloist,  playing 
it  Ichumann’s  piano  concerto,  the  or- 
n-  liestral  numbers  being  Beethoven's 
it;  lilgmont”  overture  and  Brahms's  first 
It  (I'mpnqny 

The  olstinguished  Hungarian  pian- 
•t,  Erno  Dohnanyi,  has  been  invited 
i conduct  two  concerts  of  the  Na- 
onal  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  first 
f which  will  be  given  in  Carnegie  Hall 
ext  week,  Saturday  afternoon,  April 
3,  the  second  on  the  following  Tues- 
av  evening,  April  26.  Mr.  Dohnanyi  is 
■ J-iout  experience  as  a conductor, 
s 1 - has  held  this  post  with  the 
udapest  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for 
a©  last  three  years.  At  these  con- 
cits  he  will  also  appear  as  soloist, 
laying  a Mozart  Concerto  in  ^ 
rityior,  which,  to  the  best,  of  his  be- 
ef. has  never  been  played  here.  His 
jrst  orchestral  number  will  be 
1 I Irahms's  Variations  on  a Theme  by 
laydn.  The  third  and  last  number 
ill  be  his  own  Suite,  Op.  19. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Dohnanyi  was 
oloist,  playing  Beethoven's  fifth  con- 
erto  in  a most  ingratiating  manner, 
fr.  Bodanzky  succeeded  in  making 
.V.hiakovsky's  adorable  fourth  sym- 
phony seem  dull,  overlong,  and,  at 
imes,  jazzy.  He  might  have  done 
etter  with  a better  orchestra  than  the 
no  he  created.  The  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  includes  some  forty 
ifst-dass  players  among  its  hundred 
nen.  According  to  common  report 
tovirevor,  Willem  Mengelberg  has  made 
t a condition  of  his  returning  to  New 
fork  that  seventy-one  of  these  players 
je  incorporated  in  the  Greater  Phi! 
larmonic.  Heaven  help  us  if  this  i: 
lone— and  if  it  is  done!  have  arttstii 
easons  anything  to  do  with  it  . : 
Twenty  or  thirty  inferior  players  can 
uin  the  euphony  of  the  whole  or- ! 
dies tra,  just  as  one  piece  of  tainted  ! 
meal  will  spoil  all  the  soup  in  (he! 
settle.  ! 

Must  we  give  up  our  dream- of  a su-  j 
per-Philharmonic?  It  looks  that  way 
unless  somebody  shows  great  firmness  j 
and  business  “sense  in  this  emergency, 
k should  be  extremely  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  enthuse  next  season  over  the 
Greateh  Philharmonic  as  the  best  of 
our  orchestras,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  Philharmonic  now  touring 


j the  West  is.  a silken  purse.  You  can- 
I not  make  one  like  it.  out  of  sow’s  cars. 
To  insure  artistic  and  financial  suc- 
cess a.  great  conductor  must  also  have 
a great  orchestra.  Men  gel  berg's  fail- 
ure to  have  one. aci  ounts  for  his  fail- 
ure to  draw  paying  audiences.  The 
New  York  public  cannot  be  fooled.  It 
certainly  does  not  want  a "Philhar- 
monic'’ made  up  chiefly  of  National 
Symphony  men,  whom  it  refused  to 
hear  even  under  a great  conductor 
like  Mengelberg, 


|p>-vu, 

Her  program  had  a pie aSTri g unconvdn - 
tionality ; it  Included  three  arrangements 
by  Busoni,  of  choral  preludes  by  Bach  1 
for  the  organ;  Chopin's  three  " Ecos-  ' 
salses,”  trifles  that  he  never  Intended  to 
publish  and  that  are  seldom  played,  as 
well  as  the  " Berceuse  ” and  the  " Bar-  I 
carolle  " ; MacDowell's  “ Erolca  " sonata 
(to  which  she  added  as  an  encore  his 
" Bro'r  Rabbit  ")  ; two  pieces  by  Charles 
Tomlinson  Griffes,  " The  Vale  of 
Dreams,”  after  Poe's  poem,  and  " The 
Night  AVinds  ” ; "The  Voice  of  the 
City,"  by  Frederick  Ayers,  and  Liszt’s 
" Tarantella." 

Miss  Cottlow  long  ago  established  her- *  1 
self  as  a pianist  of  sincere  and  serious  , 
pm  pose  and  excellent  technical  accom- 
plishment, whose  performances  are  de- 
serving of  respectful  consideration.  She  i 
received  such  consideration  yesterday 
for  her  conscientious  playing  and  for  her  j 
enterprise  in  looking  outside  the  beaten  , 
paths  of  recital-givers  for  her  program,  i 
She  played  MacDowell's  sonata  with1 
great  spirit  and  clarity,  and  into  the 
little  piece  she  added  as  an  encore  she  j 
put  much  vigor  and  characteristic  ex-  I 
pression. 

The  two  pieces  by  Griffes  have  the 
poetical  and  Imaginative  feeling  that  dis- 
tinguishes his  music,  though  they  are 
slight  in  themselves;  and  "Miss  Cottlow 
played  them  with  appreciation  of  their 
quality.  The  piece  by  Mr.  Ayers,  an 
American  who  lives  in  the'  West,  has 
what  may  he  recognized  as  a distinct-  j 
ively  American  note  ingeniously  ex- 
pressed ; a singularly  taking  little  piece 
suggestive  of  an  original  turn  of  thought 
from  which  something  more  significant 
and  important  may  be  looked  for. 

CHANGE  TO  “IL  TROVATORE.” 


Farrar  and  Gigli  Unable  to  Sing  In 
‘Butterfly’ — Harrold  in  ‘Lohengrin.’ 

With  one  change  of  tenor  and  one 
complete  change  of  bill,  the  Metropol- 
itan weathered  yesterday  the  first  of 
three  double-opera  days,  such  as  have 
more  than  once  crowded  its  calendar 
in  the  present  record  season.  Mr.  Sem- 
bach’s  illness  did  not  prevent  a special 
matinee  of’  " Lohengrin,”  in  which  Mr. 
Harrold  was  again  welcomed  by  a large 
audience,  while  Miss  Easton,  Miss 
Claussen,  Mr.  iVhitehill  and  others  re- 
appeared, and  Mr.  Bodansky  conducted. 

Both  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Gigli  failed 
the  management  last  evening,  so  that  it 
was  decided  to  cancel  the  season’s  last 
performance  of  " Madame  Butterfly.” 
In  place  of  Puccini's  opera.  Verdi’s  ” II 
Trovatore  ” whs  sung,  with  the  Misses 
Muzlo  and  Gordon,  Messrs.  Martinelli. 
De  Luca  and  Martino,  and  Mr.  Papi 
conducting. 
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By  Richard  Aldrich.  j 
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By  Richard  Aldrich. 
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Miss  Augusta  Cottlow's  Recital. 

Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  a young  pianist 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  New  York 
oncert  halls  and  is  well-known  to  New 
Pork  concert  goers,  gave  a piano  recital 
resterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  i 


Miss  NovaeVs  Plano  Recital. 

Miss  Guiomar  Novaes  is  one  to  whom 
added  years  have  brought  a new  point 
of  view  toward  music.  It  was  noticeable 
at.  her  seconr  recital,  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  as  it  had  been 
at  her  first,  that  her  style  of  playing 
the  piano  had  taken  on  a deeper  feel- 
ing, a richer  and  maturer  expressive- 
ness. Miss  Novaes,  like  some  others  of 
her  kind,  begins  to  ’’  thing  orches- 
trally  ” on  the  piano,  to  demand  greater 
sonorities,  a more  significant  accent,  a 
larger  scale  of  dynamics,  a wider  rankd 
of  color  than  she  formerly  did.  She 
conceives  her  music  with  a greater  free- 
dom and  with  more  authority.  So  it 
seemed  in  her  performance  yesterday  of 
Chopin’s  B-minor  sonata  and  Schu- 
mann’s ” Carnaval,”  both  superb  in 
many  ways  and  moving  on  a plane  of 
the  highest  beauty  and  eloquence. 

An  extraordinary  tour  de  force  was 
her  playing  of  a transcription  of  the 
scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s  " Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  ” music,  so  exquls- 
itelv  clear  in  articulation,  of  a tone  so 
full  and  rounded  even  In  the  greatest 

I delicacy,  so  rhythmically  painted.  How 
gratifying  that  there  was  no  pedantical- 
ly minded  person  there  to  declare  that 
such  transcriptions  ar  superfluous;  that 
tlie  originals  should  be  heard  upon  the 
orchestra,  for  which  the  composer  wrote 
them,  and  as  they  often  enough  are 
heard;  that  the  only  real  and  funda- 
mental reason  for  making  them,  and 
playing  them,  Is  to  display  a virtuoso's 
powers,  and  that  displaying  a virtuoso’s 
powers  is  not,  after  all,  what  music  Is 
for ! 

Miss  Novaes  has.  no  doubt,  an  Iberian 
inheritance  that  enobles  her  to  seize  and 
express  as  few  others  can  the  spirit  of 
such  pieces  as  Albenlz's  ” Erocation  ” 
and  " Triana,”  of  which  she  gave  a 
fascinating  performance.  Needless  to 
say.  Miss  Novaes  was  heard  by  an  audi- 
fPcf  filled  the  hall  and  found  all 

that  she  did  a delight. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  concert  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall  one  of  the  “ dis- 
coveries ” made  through  the  piano  play- 
ling  of  the  society  was  brought  forward, 
[Miss  Julia  Glass.  She  played  Schu- 
mann’s piano  concerto.  Miss  Glass  is 
still  a young  girl  and  looks  her  youth. 
Her  playing  of  the  concerto  showed  un- 
faltering confidence,  technical  security 
and  muscular  strength  of  no  mean  or- 
der. All  the  notes  were  clear  and  per- 
fectly unmistakable.  But  the  notes  of 
Schumann’s  concerto  are  not  Schumann’s 
concerto.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Glass 
showed  very  little  comprehension  of  the 
poettical  beauty  of  this  most  poetical  of 

hnnpprtns, 


I She  has  not  arrived  at  poetlcai  insight 
• and  imagination.  Perhaps  she  Is  too 
young  to  have  developed  these  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  musicianship. 

I Miss  Glass  undoubtedly  disclosed  talents 
of  u.  certain  order  and  evidences  of  con- 
scientious application  ; perhaps  what  she 
| now  rather  conspicuously  lacks  will 
t come  to  her  with  Increasing  maturity. 
| When  it  does  she  will  read  her  title 
I much  clearer  than  she  did  yesterday 
to  play  Schumann’s  concerto. 

The  orchestral  numbers  on  yesterday  s 
program  were  Beethoven’s  overture  and 
” Egmont  ” and  Brahms's  first  sym- 
phony. 

j[£  ~\/ 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  Chopin  Recital. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  and  a very  large 
|audience  that  came  to  his  piano  re- 
cital in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon bore  up  wonderfully  in  the  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  of  the  hall.  The  con- 
ditions were  not  such  as  to  make  for  an 
artist's  finest  results  or  an  audience's 
unalloyed  enjoyment;  hut  they  seemed  to 
have  little  effect  on  either.  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
wltsch’s  playing  was  of  his  best.  His 
program  was  devoted  entirely  to  Chopin  : 
’the  most  important  numbers  being  the  | 
jsonata  in  B flat  minor,  the  ballade  in  A 
i flat  and  twelve  of  the  preludes. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  showed,  as  he  has 
I shown  before,  that  he  is  a pianist  un- 
touched by  any  longing  for  ” orchestral 
[effects”  from  the  piano,  whose  ideal  is 
ja  tone  of  perfect  beauty  always  within 
the  limits  of  the  instrument,  ever  at  its 
'greatest  power;  and  ranging  thence 
[downward  to  a golden  gossamer  thread 
j of  finer  spun  delicacy,  in  which  the  ham- 
mer blow  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch's  playing  was  in- 
stinct with  poetic  beauty,  now  fiery, 
now  of  an  introspective  vein;  of  trans- 
parent clarity  and  of  finely  adjusted 
proportion;  playing  that  reproduced  the 
spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  music, 
and  of  an  intimacy  that  was  perhaps  a 
little  wasted  in  the  large  spaces  of  the 
hall.  That  it  deeply  impressed  the  audi- 
ence was  evident. 
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Young  Men's  Orchestra  Pleases. 

The  Young  Men's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, founded  nineteen  years  ago  by 
Alfred  Seligman  and  capably  led  by 
Paul  Henneberg,  gave  a solitary  pro- 
gram in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  ttfter-  1 
noon  among  many  more  ambitious  and  j 
I frequent  visitors  that  have  furnished  | 
New  York’s  300  orchestra  concerts  this; 
year.  There  was  a distinct  character 
to  this  rarely  heard  ensemble,  an  emo- 
tional fervor  of  young  artists,  con- 
trolled and  disciplined  to  produce  ef- 
I fects  of  unity  and  power.  An  audience 
I obviously  interested  in  the  band's  pera 
j sonnel  as  well  as  its  music  was  quick 
to  applaud  the  principal  number,  the 
beautiful  symphony  of  Cecar  Franck. 
There  were  also  Berlioz's  ” Benvenuto 
Cellini  ” overture,  Bizet's  suite  from 
" L' Arlesienne  ” and  Herbert's  second 
'cello  concerto,  in  which  the  solo  player 
was  Emil  Bersody. 

Popular  Program  at  Metropolitan. 

Popular  airs  and  ensembles  from 
Verdi,  Mascagni  and  Puccini  made  up 
the  last  but  one  of  the  Metropolitan's 
Sunday  night  concerts  last  night,  on  the 
eve  of  the  closing  week  of  six  months’ 
opera  season.  The  Misses  Sundellus 
and  Roselle.  Messrs.  Hackett  and  Amato 
sang  the  third  act  of  " aL  BoliSme.” 
Miss  Easton  and  Mr.  Chamlee  a duet  I 
from  ” Madame  Butterfly  ” and  Miss  ’ 
Claussen  and  Mr.  Kingston  another  from 
“ II  Trovatore.”  Mr.  Kingston  also  I 
gave  with  the  orchestra  the  prelude  to 
" Cavalleria,”  Miss  Easton  an  air  from 
the  same  opera,  Miss  Claussen  one  from 
j *’  Don  Carlos,”  Mr.  Chamlee  from  I 
1 ” Tosca  ” and  Mr.  Amato  the  “ Credo  ”/ 
from  “ Otello.” 

| Czechoslovak  Operetta  Saturday. 

: The  Commonwealth  Centre  will  give  as 

: its  third  national  evening  a Czeclioslo- 
I vak  operetta  on'  Saturday  evening  next 
j at  the  Town  Hall.  The  operetta  has 
| many  Czechoslovak  folk  songs  and 
j dances,  and  is  by  Dr.  Vincent  Pisek  of 
j tlie  Jan  Hus  Church  and  Neighborhood 
House,  and  is  being  presented  by  the 
Jan  Hus  Choral  Union.  Archbishop  Al- 
exander, Mrs.  J.  Gilmore  Drayton,  Mrs. 
TI.  Morgan  Grinnell,  Mrs.  Daniel  Gug- 
genheim, Mrs.  AAA  Church  Osborn,  Mrs. 
Willard  Straight,  Mrs.  AV.  Jay  Sehieffe- 
lin,  Mrs.  Samuel  Sloan  and  Airs.  Andrew 
Carnegie  are  among  the  bdxhoklers  and 
patronesses. 


IIN  the  famous  competition  insti- 
tuted last  year  by  the  National 
j Symphony  Society  the  honors  of  a 
metropolitan  debut  with  the  Orches- 
tra were  awarded  to  two  youthful 
] pianist,  Mathilda  Locus  and  Julia. 
Glass. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  in  Car- 
•I  negie  Hall  the  second  of  the  twain, 
i to  be  heard  once  more  to-night,,  had 
\ her  turn.  A.  girl  of,  say,  sixteen 
i ’ years.  she  played  under  Mr. 

I Bodansky's  direction,  the  solo  part 
of  Schumann’s  concerto  as  well  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  of  her 
age  possessing  talents  considerably 
above  the  average.  There  was 
nothing  In  her  performance,  how- 
ever, to  hear  out  the  report  that 
Artuir  Bodansky  had-  set  up  tha 


claim  of  having;  discovered  a 

"genius.”  i 

Truth  to  tell,  the  cases  of  Miles. 
Locus  and  Glass  give  plausibility  to, 
if  they  do  not  actually  prove,  the 
contention  that  the  great  match 
which  brought  the  two  damsels  to 
the  fore  was  in  reality  a struggle 
between  teachers  and  their  ad- 
herents. 

It  ma,y  be  recalled  that  Miss 

J Locus’s  proud  prnoeptor,  who,  by 
the  way,  eat  at  Mr.  Bodansky's  el* 
i l>ow  during  the  contest,  was  called 
to  the  stage  when  hi*  dainty  little 
j pupil  made  her  appearance  os  solo* 
v*t  of  the  National  Symphony.  De- 
| Molees  of  Miss  Glass's  teacher,  there- 
fore, who,  if  rumors  may  be  cred* 
Ited,  had  been  recently  replaoed  at 
I Mr.  Bodansky’s  own  request  by  the 
j other  expert,  saw  fit  on  Saturday  to 
I make  vociferous,  If  futile,  demands 
i that  a similar  distinction  be  ac- 
| corded  to  their  favorite. 

To  complete  the  record  It  should 
; he  said  that  the  thoroughly  legitl- 
j mate  part  o f the  programme  em« 
j braced  Beethoven's  "Eginont”  over- 
I ture  and  Brahms's  Symphony  No.  1 
I In  C minor. 

* • • 

I ' * 

y NDEP.  Gennaro  Papf*  direction 
| Moussorgsky’s  "Boris  Godu- 
noff”  had  its  last  and  only  perform- 
I ante  of  the  season  Saturday  night 
in  i hq  Metropolitan. 

AA'ith  severai  newcomers  in  t.he 
cast — Jean  Gordon  as  Marina,  Miss 
Margaret  Farnam  as  Xenia.  Dias  ea 
Dimitri,  Amanian  as  Vorlaam  and 
Baltrlnleri  as  the  Simpleton — the 
performance,  despite  obvious  short* 
comings,  afforded  enjoyment  to 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  genius 
of  the  great  Russian  composer. 

Outstanding  features  were  Didur’s 
Impersonation  of  the  title  role, 
Rothier’s  Pimenn  and  Bada’s  Schoui- 
sky.  The  ensemble  Was  ragged,  and 
even  Setti’s  choristers  failed  to  do 
j themselves  justice. 

The  next-to-last  Saturday  matinee 
of  ihe  season  brought  a repetition, 
also  under  Papi’s  direction,  of  Puc- 
oini’s  "Manon  Lescaut,”  with  Sig- 
norina  Muzlo  in  the  title  role,  Crimi 
as  Pea  Grieux  and  Scotti  aa  Lescaut-^ 
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Two  Pianists  In  Recitals. 

Two  pianists  gave  recitals  last  even- 
ing, Eleanore  Altman  at  Aeolian  Hall 
and  Alfred  Boswell  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Miss  Altman,  who  is  a New  Yorker,  in- 
cluded in  her  program  the  sonata 
" Quasi  una  Fantasia  ",  op.  27,  No. 

2,  of  Beethoven,  and  that  in  F sharp 
minor,  op.  11,  of  Schumann,  with  lesser 
works  of  Brahms.  Chopin,  Monluszko,  " 
Paderewski  and  Stojowski. 

Mr.  Boswell,  who  is  a,  native  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  graduate  of  Princeton,  and 
whose  musical  studies  abroad  were  in- 
terrupted by  war  service  with  the  Y. 

M.  C.  A.,  introduced  compositions  by 
one  of  his  Swiss  teachers.  Emile  Blan- 
chet  of  Lausanne,  chief  of  which  was  a 
Turkish  suite  including  The  Garden 
of  the  Old  Seraglio.”  He  gave  other 
works  of  Bach,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Albeniz 
and  Granados. 

'Aida’ and ‘Carmen’ in  Farewell  Week 

” Aida  ” and  ’’  Carmen,”  both  sung 
to  large  audiences,  opened  the  farewell 
week  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  night.  There  was 
a change  in.  the  matinee  cast,  Mme. 
Perini  appearing  for  Miss  Gordon,  who 
waR  ill,  while  others  in  familiar  roles 
Were  Miss  Muzio,  Messrs.  Kingston, 
Amato,  Dldur  and  Gustafson,  and  Mr. 
Moranzoni  conducted.  Last  evening 
Miss  Farrar,  Miss  Bori,  Messrs.  Marti- 
nelli, De  Luca  and  Rothier  reappeared 
In  "Carmen,”  conducted  by  Mr.  AA’olff.  ; 

Miss  Beale’s  Song  Recital. 

A song  recital  was  given  yesterday  I 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  by  Miss  Kitty 
Beale,  who  has  sung  a few  times  be-  ' 
fore  in  New  York.  The  program  was  i 
both  unorthodox  and  ambitious,  con- 
taining, besides  Italian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish songs,  the  aria  “ Chanson  Oiseau," 
with  flute  obbligato,  from  David’s  opera 

La  Perle  du  Brdsll,”  and  the  “ Hymn 
to  the  Sun,”  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s i 
opera  " Le  Coq  d’Or,”  as  well  as  his 
Songs  “ Chanson  Hindono  ” and  ” Le 
itosslgnol.” 

Miss  Beale  has  a voice  that  mighty 
Bound  more  agreeable  than  it  does,  rind  j 
be  more  uniformly  upon  the  pitch,  If  ha 
were  used  In  a more  judicious  manner. 
She  sang  with  confidence  and  with  < vi-s 
dent  purpose  of  reproducing  the  spirit  om 
the  songs. 
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CONCERT  DEBUSSY. 

Aline.  Dolnniiois  in  French  Pin-  j 
gram  at  AlaeDoweH  Club. 

Mine.  Raymond?  Deiaunois.  French  ! 
prima  donna  soprano  of  tlie  Metropoli-  j 
tan  Opera  Company,  assisted  by  M.  ; 
Frank  Bibb,  at  S o'clock  this  evening  at  : iffl 
Hie  MacDowell  Club,  10S  West  Fifty-  i 
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Giulio  Crimi  in 
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By  RicharJ  Aldrich. 


tiftb  street,  will  give  a concert  of  the 
works  of  Claude  Debussy  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Modern  French  Art.  The  De- 
bussv  numbers  chosen  are  seldom-heard 
lyric  poems  by  Verlaine.  Paul  Bout-get. 
Pierre  Louys.  modern  chansons  and  bal- 
lades. Tickets  are  to  be  had  at  the 
office  of  I. a France.  220  West  Forty- 
spcond  street. 

‘ Aida'  and  i Carmen ’ 

The  final  week  of  the  season  at  the  1 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  began  yester- 
day with  an  extra  matinee  performance 
ht  of  “Alda."  Miss  Gordon,  who  was  to 
I have  sung  Ammeris,  was  indisposed,  and 
p her  place  was  taken  by  Mme.  Perini. 
™ The  other  principals  were  Mme.  Muzio 
as  Aida,  Mr.  Kingston  as  Ramfisames, 
Mr.  Amato  as  Amonasro,  Mr.  Didru  as 
| Ramfis  and  Mr.  Gustafson  as  the  King 
This  was  the  last  "Aida”  of  the  season 
and  it  was  heard  by  a large  audience. 

In  the  evening  the  final  performance 
of  "Carmen”  was  given.  Miss  Farrar, 
recently  on  the  sick  list,  was  able,  to 
appear  once  more  to  the  vividly  demon- 
strated joy  of  all  her  youthful  admirers 
who  were  present  bearing  their  cus- 
tomary- tributes  of  flowers.  As  in  the 
>lden  times  when  Mme.  Calve  sang  Car- 
■i-  \.neit  and  Mme.  Games  Micaela , there 
were  two  prima  donnas  last  evening,  | 
Miss  Lucrezla  Bori  impersonating  the « 
innocent  maiden  bringing  mother's  kiss 
to  the  ill  fated  son. 

The  cast  In  general  w-as  as  strong  as 
% S the  Metropolitan  could  furnishe — Mr. 
(HP  Martinelli  as  Don  Jose,  Mr.  de  Luca. 
M)  l as  Escamillo  and  Mr.  Rothier  as  Zuniga. 
Jjj.  The  performance  was  not  one  of  the 
W best  of  the  season.  It  was  good  in  spots, 

§ , but  there  was  occasionally  some  singing 
'much  off  the  key.  Albert  Wolff  con-  [ 

, ducted. 

I ^ ° ~ / 

[ The  sixth  and  final  concert  of  the 
• second  season  of  the  Beethoven  Asso- 
ciation took  place  last  evening  in 
’ Aeolian  Hall.  The  programme  had  been 
1 i slightly  disarranged  by  the  fact  that  the. 
distinguished  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
1 poser,  Sergei  Rachmaninov,  whowteto 
r>  have  played  a Beethoven  sonata  with: 
fr  Fritz  Krelsler,  was  suffering  from 
ff  tls  and  unable  to  appear.  Tho  closing 
J number  on  the  list  was  "Kreuzer 
M sonata  instead  of  the  one  or,(ri"allf'  ^1‘d 
""  nounced  and  the  pianist  was  Harold| 

B ^The"  opening  WUnb&r  was  the  Mozart 
D major  sonata  tc  two  pianos,  played 
by  Mr.  Bauer  amt  Osip  Gabr  low.t-ch. 
Mr.  Kreisler  followed  with  the  Bath 
chaconne  and  Mme.  Julia  Culp  six 
Brahms  songs  with  Conrad  Bos  at  the 
piano.  Only  the  Beethoven  Asomation 
could  bring  together  such  a oonstella 
t ton  of  concert  stars  of  the  first  magm- 
: tude. 


Replaces  Mr.  Gigli,  Who 
This  Season  of  t 


, a Such  combinations  do  not  always  pro- 
duce artistic  results  of  the  highest  order, 
but  the  players  and  singers  who  have 
given  their  services  to  the  association 
; have  taken  with  them  a fine  sense  of 

I their  responsibilities.  Certainly  any^ 

I thing  more  beautiful  in  the  domain  of 
piano  playing  than  the  performance , ol 
Messrs.  Bauer  and  Gabrilowitsch  last 
J evening  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 

' °The  success  of  the  undertakings  of 
| the  Beethoven  Association  have  been 
, I due  largely  to  the  artistic  enthusiasm 
and  personal  diplomacy  of  the  president, 

; I Harold  Bauer,  and  the-  untiring  devo-  s 
: lion  and  great  popularity  of  his  co- 

laborer, Fouls  Sveeenski,  formerly  of 
! the  ICneisel  Quartet.  The  organization 
1 I has  given  concerts  of  extraordinary  m- 
K,,'  terest  and  has  succeeded  In  keeping 
; i them  free  from  any  taint  of  sensatlon- 
r.  alitm.  That  the  good  work  will  con- 
: i tinuo  next  season  is  certain.  The  music 
W lovers  of  this  community  owe  the  artists 
I who  volunteer  in  this  good  cause  a 
M large  debt  of  gratitude. 

Pi  Songs  by  Miss  Estelle  Liebling. 

|[  Hiss  Estelle  Liebling,  a soprano,  who 
I had  not  been  heard  here  for  some  time, 
Si'l  gave  her  postponed  song  recital  last 
I j evening  In  the  Town  Hall.  Her  con- 

* veivtlonal  programme  contained  old  j 
Italian  airs,  French  and  German  songs 
and  among  some  American  selections  ' 
John  Powell’s  "To  a Butterfly,"  Max  | 
Liebling'3  "Love  Came  in  at  the  Door 
and  Walter  Goble’s  “Sudden  Light.” 
Her  delivery  had  intelligence,  taste  and 
fine  musical  feeling.  Her  good  voice,  j 
save  a few  tones  In  the  upper  middle  | 
register  which  were  uncertain  in  quality,  j 
was  easily  and  well  produced,  and  in 
addition,  her  serviceable  technical  equip- 
ment and  appreciation  of  styles  a.nd 
texts  enabled  her  to  present  her  num- 
bers with  creditable  results.  Mr.  Golde 
furnished  artistic  piano  accompaniments.  ■ 


i The  final  performance  of  Giordano’s 
’ “Andrea  Chenier"  for  the  present  sea- 
sen  took  place  at  the  .Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  Beniamino  Gigli, 
who  had  recently  been  suffering  from  a 
eold,  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to 
sing  and  his  place  had  once  more  to 
! be  taken  by  Giulio  Crimi.  ’t  is  to  be 
I hoped  that  Mr.  Gigli  will  not  prove  to 
I be  one  of  those  singers  who  are  unable 
to  endure  the  caprices  of  tills  climate. 
The  present  spring  has  been  especially 
trying  to  delicate  vocal  organisms,  and 
perhaps  neat  year  the  weather  condi- 
tions may  not  be  so  unfavorable.  Mr. 
Gigli’s  substitute  last  evening  was  also 
in  vocal  difficulties  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  disaster. 

The  cast,  except  in  respect  of  the 
title  role,  was  the  same  as  heretofore. 
Mme.  Muzio  as  Madeleine,  Miss  Dalossy 
as  Bersi,  Mme.  Howard  as  the  Countess, 
and  Mr.  Danise  as  Gerard,  were  the 
principal  singers.  But  Mr.  Bada.’s  de-| 
lightful  sketch  of  the  "lncroyable"  spy; 
was  again  one  of  the  salient  imper-, 
sonations  of  the  evening.  The  audience 
was  one  of  the  largest  that  have  been 
seen  in  the  Metropolitan  since  the  sea- 
son  began.  — 
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The  final  performance  of  Leoncaval-  | 
lo’s  "Zaza”  took  place  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  evening.  The 
popularity  of  this  opera,  which  has  been 
large,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  miss  Ger- 
aldine Farrar's  impersonation  of  the 
heroine.  The  role  is  one  well  suited  to 
her  methods,  which  are  so  familiar  t 
opera  goers  as  to  require  no  further  de- 
scription. Yet  there  is  temptation  to 
dwell  on  the  gusto  with  which  she  enters 
into  the  riotous  moods  of  the  first  act 
and  the  devotion  to  realism  which  leads 
her  to  revelations  quite  unusual  on  the 
operatic  stage. 

In  the  later  scenes,  which  call  for 
more  serious  emotional  utterance,  I 

Farrar  has  reached  dramatic  heights  j 
which  she  has  not  scaled  in  any  otner  i 
role  On  the  whole  her  performance 
of  Zaza  is  likely  to  remain  a feature 
of  Metropolitan  seasons  as  long  as  it  in- 
terests her.  Mr.  Crimi  appeared  as 
Dufresne  last  evening.  He  deserved 
credit  for  appearing  at  all.  He  was  not 
in  good  physical  condition  on  the  previ- 
ous  evening1  and  he  was  no  better  last 
night.  But  he  plucklly  went  through 
with  his  onerous  task. 

Mr.  de  Luca  as  Cascart,  Mme.  Howard 
I as  Anaide,  Mr.  Picco  as  Bussy  and  Mr. 
i Bada  as  the  concert  hall  manager  were 
other  principals  in  the  cast.  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted.  The  audience  packed 
the  house.  It  is  the  final  week  of 
opera  and  the  whole  town  seems  eager 
to  hear  the  last  notes  of  th§  famous 
singers. 


A Verlaine  Recital  by  Toldowski. 

" Poldowski,”  otherwise  Lady  Dean 
Paul,  a composer  whose  songs  have  been 
known  on  concert  programs  for  a con- 
siderable time,  appeared  last  evening  at 
the  Town  Hal)  in  a recital  that  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate  three  periods  in  the 
life  of  Paul  Verlaine,  the  French  poet. 
She  had  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Cficile 
Sartoris,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
poet’s  life  in  its  three  periods;  at  the 
close  of  each  period  the  composer  sang, 
playing  her  own  accompaniments,  set- 
tings by  herself  of  several  poems  of  that 
period.  The  progratn  ’was  ended  with 
i five  piano  pieces  of  her  own  compos!-  j 
j-tions,  which  she  played  herself. 

The  scheme  of  the  entertainment  was  j 
ingenious  and  in  several  ways  delight- 
ful.  Mme.  Sartori3  spoke  with  discern- 
ment and  sympathy  of  the  poets  life 
and  unhappy  destiny.  Her  reading  of 
ills  verses  was  in  the  purest  French. 
There  has  been  ample  opportunity  be- 
fore now  to  hear  “ Poldowski  s music. 
It  is  the  product  of  a notably  charming 
talent,  not  indeed  thoroughly  original, 
affid  not  without  unmistakable  traces  of 
various  influences  generally  emanating  ■ 
from  France  ; but  a personal  expression.  l 
delicate  and  individual,  full  of  coim, 
and  atmosphere  and  far  removed  from 
the  commonplace.  ,,  ...  . 

As  a singer  she  does  not  shine,  it  is; 
l the  voice  of  a composer,  which  is  not 
I grateful  to  the  listeners,  and  the  style 
of  one,  which  is  somewhat  more  so. 
Her  piano  playing  is  considerably  bet- 
ter than  the  playing  of  a composer,  and 

| in  her  piano  pieces,  as  well  as  in  the  ( 
accompaniments  of  her  songs,  it  was  o 
1 a sort  to  give  much  pleasure. 

The  songs  had  no  little  variety  of  ex-  j 
pression,  an  unfailing  musical  quahty 
and  lvrical  beauty.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  the  composer  in  her  singing  them 
set  forth  all  their  quality  and  beauty. 
A little  too  much  was  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  her  listeners.  It  was  some-, 
thing  of  a pity  that  they  were  not  sung 
by  a singer  possessed  of  a voice  and 
the  capacity  to  remain  trueto  the  pitch. 


Mme.  Yaw  in  Recital  Here. 

Mme.  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  an  Ameri- 
can colorature  soprno,  who  was  last 
heard  here  at  the  metropolitan  in  the 
days  of  the  Conried  regime,  gave  a re- 
cital  with  her  husband,  Franklin  Can- 
non, pianist,  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Town  Hall  before  a large  audience.  In 
former  days  Mme.  Yaw’s  fame.  rested 
largely  upon  her  amazing  ability  for 
reaching  high  top  notes  which  included 
E not  to  say  G.  Her  range  was  of  rather 
uneven  power  and  her  tones  without 
much  color.  Her  voice  as  heard  yester- 
day did  not  wholly  bear  up  her  former 
reputation  for  aerial  flights,  while  some 
of  her  lower  tones  have  gained,  per- 
haps,  in  warmth  and  power.  In  such 
■music,  for  instance,  as  Mozart  s air,  J 
Re  Pastore,”  sung  with  a violin  ob- 
bligato played  by  Andre  Polah,  her  de- 
livery had  ease  and  knowledge  of  phras- 
ing. though  her  general  style  was  mo- 
notonous. A song  by  h^self  entitled 
-The  Skylark,"  was  greatly  l«ced.  A ' 
Cannon  played  several  groups  of  Piano 
solos  in  colorless  fashion.  Roger  Rem 
ing  was  the  accompanist. 

WomaiVs~Strlng  Orchestra  Plays. 

The  Woman’s  String  Orchestra  gave 
ltB  seventh  annual  concert  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  Aeolian  Hall,  conducted  by 
Sander  Harmati,  of  the  Letz  Quartet 
: nd  assisted  by  two  other  men,  Players 

of  the  double-bass.  Emily  Gres;*®r  a " } 

. Charlotte  Williams,  w ho  also  appeared 
.-,6  guests,  were  heard  in  a concerto  foi 
two  violins,  ill  D minor,  by  Bach. 

Fortv  women  make  up  the  major  por 
tlon  of  the  orchestra,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Woman's  Orchestra  Club 
of  this  city.  Their  performance  ^of  a 
so-called  " Little  Night  Music  of 
Mozart,  catalogued  No.  5-o,  was  an 
agreeable  introduction  to  yesterdays 
audience.  There  were  also  Niels  Lade  s 
, Novelettes,"  and  descriptive  pieces 
"Grieg,  Eugene  Goosens  and  r ranx 
■"Bridge. i iiiimi  — rM 


By  MAX  SMITH 

AS  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
^Fairfield  Osborn,  at  whose  house! 
he'  had  dined,  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
visited  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night,  to  witness  an  entertain- 
ment especially  arranged  in  his 
honor. 

Arriving  almost  an  hour  late  with 
Miss  Osborn,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Saenger,  and  the  French  consul,  >1. 
Gastan  Liebert  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Os- 
born  were  unable  to  attend)  he  sat 
in  the  Morgan  box  of  the  parterre 
tier  (No.  35),  where  the  party  was 
joined  by  Otto  Kahn,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

There  were  no  flags,  however,  to) 
add  a festive  air  to_  the  occasion;! 
nor  did  the  orchestra  play  a fan-  | 
fare  at  his  entrance. 

Indeed,  if  the  audience  had  not 
been  apprized  in  advance  of  bis 
coming,  the  advent  of  his  Royal 
Highness  would  not  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  the  presence  of 
our  own  ex-President,  Mr.  Taft,  who,' 
with  his  brother,  Henry  Taft, 
occupied  a.  chair  inconspicuously  I 
in  the  rear  of  the  parquette. 

During  the  first  intermission 
many  glasses,  of  course,  were 
levelled  at  the  Morgan  box. 

And  there  was  a flurry  of  excite- 
ment when  Mr.  Taft,  wearing  his 
most  genial  smile,  emerged  out  of 
the  shadows  of  the  golden  horseshoe 
and  for  fully  five  minutes  engaged 
in  cordial  conversation  With  the  dis-  t 
tinguished  visitor. 

Perhaps  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
would  have  been  pleased  to  hear  a 
complete  operatic  performance. 

At  any  rate  the  bill  presented  last 
right  embraced  the  second  act  of 
“II  Barbiere  Hi  Siviglia,”  with  Cora 
Chase  as  Rosina,  Charles  Hackett  as 
Alrnaviva,  De  Luca  as  Figaro,  Didur 
as  Basilis,  Louise  Berat  as  Berta 
and  Gennaro  Papi  at  the  baton;  the 
coronation  scene  from  ‘‘Boris  Godtj • 
r.off,-’  also  under  Maestro  Papi's  di- 
rection. with  Didur  in  the  title  role 
and  Bada  as  Schouisky;  the  first 
ncl  of  "Tosea,”  with  Claudia  Muzio 
as  Floria,  Chantlee  as  Mario,  Scotti 
at  Searpia,  Louis  dAngelo  as  An- 
gelotti,  Malatesta  as  the  SacreSth" 
Paltrinieri  its  Spoletta  and  Roberto 
Moranzoni  in  musical  charge,  and 
the  Bacchanale  from  "Samson  et 
Dalila.”  led  by  Albert  Wolff,  with 
Lilyan  Ogden,  as  prima  ballerina. 

EARLIER  in  the  day,  also  before  a 
-El  large,  if  less  fashionable,  gather- 
| ing,  Lucrezia  Bori  had  sung  hei 
I season's  adietlx  at  a special  matinee 
! of  “La  Boheme.” 

After  the  pathetic  death  scone  of 
Ninni  the  dainty  little  prima  donna, 
was  acclaimed  by  a throng  of  en- 
thusiasts for  no  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  but  refused  to  emulate  Ger- 
aldine Farrar's  example  by  favoring 
her  vociferous  admirers  with  a 
speech.  ' . ' - 


Mme.  Poldowski’s  Concert. 

The  composer,  Poldowski  (Lady  Dean 
Paul),  assisted  by  Mme.  Ceeile  Sartoris. 
reader,  gave  a second  entertainment 
last  evening  at  the  Town  Hall  at  which 
she  appeared  as  singer  and  pianist  in 
various  selections  from  her  own  works. 
The  larger  part  of  the  programme  was 
giveh  over  to  poems  from  three  periods 
in  the  life  of  the  poet  Verlaine,  as  set 
by  Poldowski. 

Mme  Sartoris,  who  is  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Grant  Sartoris, 
spoke  on  the  poet  and  read  in  French 
from  his  works.  A group  of  piano 
pieces  came  at  the  end. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  Veriaine’s 
verses,  so  excellently  paired  with  the 
modern  French  charm  and  color  of  the 
composer’s  music — Mme.  Sartoris’s  fin- 
ished diction,  and  Mme.  Poldowski’s  in- 
timate rather  than  professional  singing 
were  features  which  united  in  furnish- 
ing an  evening  at  once  artistic  e.nd 
pleasurable. 


By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Dohnanyi  Conducts  National  Symphony. 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  unostentatiously  put  in-  charge  of 
another  " great  conductor  ” for  its  con- 
cert of  yesterday  afternoon,  to  be  re- 
peated next  Tuesday  evening.  This  was 
Erno  Dohnanyi,  the  Hungarian  com- 
poser and  pianist,  who  has  repeatedly 
been  hear  d here  this  season  as  composer 
and  pianist  and  had  already  produced 
with  the  Natronol  Orchestra  his  own 
variations  for  piano  and  orchestra,  play- 
ing the  piano  part  himself. 

His  program  yesterday  was  made  up 
of  Brahms’s  variations  for  orchestra  as 
a theme  by  Haydn.  Mozart's  piano  ccr.-  \ 
certo  in  G and  his  own  suite  for  or- 
chestra. Op.  19.  In  the  concerto  Mr 
! Dohnanyi  both  played  the  piano  part  j# 
and  conducted  the-  orchestra.  It  was  a 
delightful  performance,  approaching  as 
! near  the  spirit  and  style  of  Mozart  as 
in  these  days  we  may  expect  to  ap- 
proach them. 

The  orchestra  was  reduced  in  numbers 
about  a half;  representing  thua  no; 

! doubt  effectively,  the  orchestra  with  j 
which  Mozart  himself  expected  to  play  j 
! his  concertos.  It  had  been  made  ac-  t 
! quainted  with  Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  purposes  i 
| and  conception  of  the  piece,  so  that  he  | 
obtained  from  it  with  a few  signs  and  \ 

I glances  a spirited  and  finished  accom- 
! paniment.  Mr.  Dohnanyi's  playing  was  ] 
of  delightful  suavity,  warmth  and  deli-  i 
cate  brilliancy,  and  in  the  beautiful,  slow  I 
movement  of  appealing  poetical  -charm,  j 
Grea.tiy  to  be  admired  were  the  ca-  I 
denzas  that  Mr.  Dohnanyi  contributed, 
no  doubt  of  his  own  devising:  cadenzas 
in  which  the  performer’s  right  to  exploit 
his  brilliancy  of  execution,  his  fancy  and 
Ingenuity,  was  subordinated  to  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Mozart's  music.  It  is  all 
too  rarely  that  a virtuoso  gives  so  much 
consideration  to  the  composer  whose 
work  he  is  ornamenting;  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Dohnanyi  is  not  properly  to  be  called  a I 
virtuoso. 

His  suite  for  orchestra  is  a composition 
of  exceptional  value*  in  Invention,  skill 
and  originality;  one  which  orchestral 
conductors  would  have  profited  by»at-i 
tending  to  before  now.  In  this,  as  in  his 
other  music  that  has  become  known  here, 
Mr.  Dohnanyi  has  not  strained  after  cur- 
rent modernities  of  expression  that  did 
not  naturally  present  themselves  to  him : 
but  the  music  has  the  freshness  of  some- 
thing truly  felt  and  not  laboriously 
sought  for. 

The  opening  andante,  with  its  six  vari- 
ations, shows  some  original,  rich  and 
piquant  instrumental  effects  and  some 
of  real  eloquence  in  settlrrg  forth  the 
musical  idea.  One  of  these  variations  is 
notably  in  the  Hungarian  style:  and  this 
style  again  appears  in  a section  of  the 
third  movement,  a " Romanza.”  But 
the  composer,  as  Mr.  Gilman  assures  us 
in  his  notes,  has  used  no  Hungarian 
tunes:  he  has -simply  written,  as  his 
right  is,  as  a Hungarian. 

There  is  a boisterous  extravagance  in 
the  scherzo,  and  the  final  rondo  opens 
with  an  abundant  outpouring  of  bril- 
liant, fluent,  flashing  melody ; but  its 
interest  is  not  quite  maintained  to  the 
end.  The  suite  is  a significant  contri- 
bution to  modern  literature,  and  its 
performance  under  the  composer' s'diree- 
tion  aroused  the  audience  to  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  concert  was  delayed  nearly  half  an 
hour  in  beginning  by  a controversy  be- 
tween the  orchestra  and  the  manage- 
ment over  the  delayed  payment  of  a 
claim  by  the  players  for  extra  rehear- 
sals. Postponement  of  a final  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  was  arrived  at  only 
after  a discussion  which  kept  the  audi- 
ence waiting. 


■ 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

ENDS  RECORD  SEASON 

. 

Receipts  Reported  to  Be  Between 
$2,500,000  and  $2, 750, 000- 
Company  Leaves  for  Atlanta. 

. Metropolitan  records  a #e  said  to  have 
been  largely  exceeded,  as  far  back  as 
tlveatrical  Broadway's  oldest  inhabitant 
can  remember,  by  the  opera  season  that 
closed  with  two  packed  performances 
yesterday  afternoon  and  night.  While 
official  figures  arc  customarily  with- 
held, it  was  popularly  reported  and 
credited  that  the  company’s  receipts  in 
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months  had  been  about  one-tl 
ore  than  Jast  year's  S'.’,  000, 000  season!.*- r-a  1 1 1 
r new  top  record  of  between  ,f2,!l00,;  | 

9 and  $1*.  750, 000. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  opcrs  JL 
rsonnel  left,  for  Atlanta  at  1 o'clock  . 1 ’ 

Ills  morning  from  the  Pennsylvanidtaken  nntt.li  loo  solemnly 
itlon,  where  they  boarded  two  spceia 
rains  that  will  be  routed  over  tmih'oeptnd  ns  11  lining;  the  nest 
■uthern  and  "the  Seaboard  llnes_re|  . , 

actively,  both  due  In  the  Georgia  eit)  ’’ v.  " 1 1 ' l ‘ 

[tomorrow  morning-  at  8 o'clock.  Tin  , , . i . i , . , „ i 
(tenor  Gigli,  accompanied  by  W.  J1'  1 ' 

iBuard,  Secretary  of  the  opera  house 
(left  in  advance  at  3:40  yesterday  after 


By  W J.TTENDFI 

>;  tnsk  of  review  trig,  trie  season  of  grand  opera  at 
poliran  Opera  1-Iouse,  which  now  deuilves  upon  the 
musical  affairs,  need  not  be  taken  very  seriously. 

I'lie  performs uoes  of  opera  In  this  city  are  indeed 
in  the  world,  hut  the  attitude  of  operagoert 
eviewers  to  pro f ossori a 1 


the  Melio  | 
chronicler  of 
li  is  usually 


/C\f 

h 0 1 


drama  Is  not  one  to  urge 


diminished  b.v 


Inoon.  and  Charles* Hack ett  followed  "r^jthe  illness^^^VI  r^t  iUilso. 
I T>  o'clock.  The  opera  orchestra,  chorus 


(stagehands  and,  business  staff,  witl 
Irahers  of  the  leading  artists,  went  oi 
|the  special  trains. 

Geraldine  Farrar,  who  goes  on  a con 
Bit  lour  ttll  May  IS,  took  her  leavi 
yesterday  at  the  season's  final  matinc 


ilMir, 


Tlie  record  of  the  season  which  ended  last  night  was 

The  summary  of  to-day  would  he  far  more 
Idol  been  able  to  minister  to  the  public  .joy  tlirough- 
His  removal  from  ihe  scene  of  activities 


,nd  others.  • The  prima  donna's  admit-, 
ers,  among  whom  many  young  womei 
were  in»evidence,  pelted  her  with  somi 
forty  bouquets  after  the  opera's  firs 
act,  nnt  tlidc  was  a minor  barrage  oi™ 
more  flowers  before  the  last  act,  whicl  carefully  through  eveiy 


brilliaut  had  the  popular, 
out  the  series  of  representations, 
lamentably  affected  the  weakness  of  the  company. 

;,v  now  be  admitted  without  fear  of  oftence  that  there  ha>  .mly 

upon  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou^e 
Miss  Farrar  was  unable  to  bring 


It  mil 

f “Louise,'’  with  Messrs.  Harroid  anl  k00T)  n ir  renter  parade  of  mediocrity 
iothier.  Mines.  Herat,  Delating.  EUh  ’ ’ ^ ^ ,he  geason  0f  1920-21. 

li<v)it  into  the  dark  places,  for  throughout  the  season  she  was  in  enteeld  c 
,a I condition  and  her  singing  was  that  of  a woman  feeling  >ei  "■» 


physici 


was  followed  by  the  usual  curtain  calls. 

I The  singer  shared  both  the  honors  and 
[bouquets  her  companions,  includ- 

ing Mr.  Bambosehek,  who  conducted  at 
short  notice,  following  the  sailing  of  Al- 
[bert  wolff  yesterday  for  France. 

Miss  Farrar,  In  a curtain  speech  Just 
[before  the  lights  were  turned  out  to 
I send  the  matinee  crowd  away  In  time 
(for  early  comers  for  the  evening  per- 
formance. spoke  of  the  regret  felt  by 
I herself  and  all  the  company  over  the 
[illness  and  absence  from  the  stage  of 
| Signor  Caruso. 

“ I know  you  all  share  our  personal 
Jfeeling  at  this  great  artist's  temporary 
(withdrawal,"  she  said,  " and  I'm  surf 
[you  will  Join  me  In  hoping  for  his  re 
[turn  to  sing  again  next  year."  * 

Florence  Easton,  Julia  Claussen, 
f Messrs.  Kingston,  Whttehill,  Gustafson 
I and  Leonhardt  sang,  the  English  " Loh 
engrin  " at  the  closing  performance  ol 
the  season  last  night,  before  a house 
I sold  out  at  popular  prices.  Mr.  Bodan- 
] zky  conducted  as  he  did  at  the  reviva 
I of -this  work,  which  had  afforded  one  ot 
| the  artistic  successes  of  the  year,  at 
well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
periments In  the  history  of  the  Metro 
[polftan.  Concerning  next  season,  Mr 
1 Gattl-Casazza  Is  expected  to  Issue  a 
[statement  before  he  sails  for  Italy  ir, 
[May. 


Since  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  Caruso 
have  for  years  been  the  foremost  box 
| office  stars  of  the  Metropolitan,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  weakness  of  the 
season.  Invitations  to  observe  the  sin- 
gular art  of  Miss  Chase,  Miss  Peralta, 
Mr.  Crimi  and  others  among  the  com- 
pany have  been  accepted  by  subscrib- 
ers with  such  gratitude  as  circum-  : 
stances  Suggested. 

It  would  be  almost  wicked  to  sug-  j 
gest  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  It  is  a ! 
good  thing  for  an  opera  house  to  rest  j 
its  hopes  on  one  soprano  and  one  tenor, 
if  Mr.  Caruso  should  cease  to  sing — he  [ 
will  have  to  do  this  some  time — will  the  j 
Metropolitan  no  more  be  able  to  boast 
that  it  is  the  leading  opera  house  of  ! 
the  -world?  Fifteen  years  ago — but  ; 
stop.  Never  say  “fifteen  years  ago"  | 
to  any  one  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  i 
Blouse.  That  phrase  is  fatally  asso-  ! 
ciated  with  “The  Polish  Jew,”  and  wise 
men  do  not  speak  any  more  of  that 
opera. 

Record  of  the  Season. 

Let  us  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

| Here  is  the  record  of  the  season's  per-  j 
formances  by  the  Metropolitan  com-  j 

pany: 


OPERAS  IN  ITAL- 
IAN. 


ige- 


itle-f 

mly. 


udl-B 


GOUNOD. 
BIZET. 

Carman  

Massenet. 


operas 
FRENCH. 

VERDI. 

0 Faust 

I*  Trowatore 3 

P-lgolet-to  5 

La  F o r z a del 

Destino  3 , 

Dan  Carlos 0 I M anion 

; OH  A RP  BN  TIER. 

PUCCINI  ' ^ou^se  

La  Boihenie . **....  9 I 6AINT-9AENS. 

Med-aina  Butterfly  p,  i damson  et  Dal  11a... 

'.  6 ' HALEYY. 

Man  on  Lescaut...  4 | La  Julve ; 

~ | WOLFF. 

5 ' L’OLseau  Bleu 

. I RIMSKY  - KORS  A - 

1 f KCXFF. 

• Le  Coq  d’Or.  . . . . ? 


DONIZETTI-. 
-t’EILslr  d’Amore.. 
Lucia  <11  Lammer- 

moor 


LEONCAVALLO. 

‘agliaocl 


mzb.  7 Lohengrin 

; Triers 

1 3 Isold  a 
MASCAGNT.  Paiis  if  al 

>avtaiLl  eii  a Rusti  - 

can  a 3 

ROSSINI 
1 Barbie  re  dJ  Si- 
vigila  3 

5 monte mezzi. 

«‘Amore  del  tie  Re  5 

, LEOuNT 
1 Oracolo  ........  5 


OPERAS  IN  ENG 
LISH. 
WAGNER 


BO  I TO, 

tefJstofeie  7 

GIORDANO, 
ndrea  Chenier...  5 
WOLF -FERRARI. 

Segretoi  di  Suz- 
®*ntna 3 

MOUSSORGSKY. 

. Lodunoff...  \ 
it  TS;C 


WEBER. 

Oberon  

WEIS. 

The  Polish  Jew. . . 

HADLEY. 
Cleopatra's  Night. 

BALLET. 
PIC  K-M  AN  G I A - 

galli, 

II  Carillon  Maglco 


ballet.  Tli is  includes  thirteen  double  bills, 
ome  triple  bill,  one  benefit  performance,  con- 
sisting of  four  acts  from  four  different 
oiper-afi,  and  one  performance  for  the  Prince  j 
of  Monaco.  Tire  double  bills  were: 

GavalOeria  Rurtlcana  and  Pagllaoci 1 

I’agiliacoi  and  It  Carillon  Magico 2 

Lucia  cl i La m me  r moor  and  II  Carillon 

Magico 1 

L’Atnore  ded  ire  Re  and  LI  Carillon 

M-agico 1 

L’Onacolo  and  Paglidcci I 

Oaviail'leriia.  Rusticana  and  Le  Coq  d’Or.  ...  1 

Cleopatra’s  Night  and  Le  Coq  d’Or 2 

Oracolo  and  Le  Coq  d’Or 1 

L'Oimoodo  and  Cleopatra's  Night 1 

Ra^Hacoi  and  Le  Coq  d’Or 1 

U Segrete  di  Suzanna  and  the  Polish  Jew  2 

The  Polish  Jew  and  L'Oraoolo 1 

Pagliacci  and  II  Segreto  di  (Suzanna 1 

The  triple  bill  was  CavaJleria  Rustioana, 
II  GariLlon  Magico  and  L’Oracolo. 

OPERAS  IN  BROOKLYN  (Ten  Perform- 
ances)—'Faust,  Alda.  L’Ellsir  d’Amore,  Tris- 
tan and  Isold  a.  Zaza,  Rigoletto,  Tosoa, 
CavajUenia  Rusticana  and  Le  Coq  d’Or, 
Saras  on  et  Ualia,  Lohengrin  and  L’Amore 
dei  tre  Re. 


Viking-  ship  to  tell  us  thsit  the  height 
of  Isolde’s  deck  fejit  is  ridiculous  and 
that  the  man  at  the  helm  could  not  see 
over  it. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  be  shown  that,  a 


OPERAS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  (Sixteen 
Performances)— La  Julve,  Carmen,  Mells- 
tofele.  La  Boheme,  Tristan  and  1 colon , Dewi 
Carlos,  Tosca.  Madama  Butterfly,  Andrea 
Chenier,  Louise,  Rigoletto.  -Aida.  Manon, 
i^avalleria  Rusticrtna.  11  Segreto  di  Suaamna 
and  L'Oracolo,  Faust,  Lohengrin. 

Two  Snecessrui  Prsdsctioiu. 

The  character  of  this  list  might  well 
suggest  pithy  Comment,  but  nothing-  cam 
be  gained  by  profound  discussion.  The 
revival  of  Verdi’s  “Don  Carlos”  was 
unexpectedly  successful.  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza’s  judgment  in  producing  it 
was  abundantly  justified  by  its  life  of 
six  performances,  and  doubtless  it  will 
be  presented  again  next  season.  The  ad- 
dition of  Giordano’s  "Andrea  Chenier” 
to  the  Metropolitan  repertory  also 
proved  to  be  a judicious  move.  The 
opera  pleased  a public  which  has  been 
asked  to  consider  much  dull  and  super- 
fluous matter. 

The  introduction  of  "Louise”  to 
Metropolitan  audiences  was  a credit-  ' 
able  enterprise  and  the  production  con- 
tained some  striking  merits.  The  least 
of  them  perhaps  was  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  heroine  by  Miss  Farrar. 
Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  role 
seemed  not  to  fit  her  comfortably  and 
not  till  the  dramatic  last  scene  did 
she  fit  naturally  into  the  action  and  ' 
the  atmosphere  of  the  music. 

Possibjy  this  might  be  the  place  to, 
pause  and  inquire  whether  too  much 
Importance  is  attached  to  CharpentieFs  , 
opera.  That  it  is  a desirable  addition 
10  the  French  list  is  incontestable; 
that  it  is  a masterpiece  of  Gallic  art 
Is  at  least  debatable.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  to  wit,  that  if  the 
artistic  design  of  the  work  is  not  to 
be  obliterated  the  parts  must  all  be 
Impersonated  by  singers  who  are  will- 
ing to  subordinate  themselves  to  the 
composer’s  plan. 

Miss  Farrar  showed  some  reluctance 
to  merge  her  personality  in  a dra- 
rnatic  entity.  She  declined  to  become 
a factor.  Her  clothes  were  not  those 
of  a girl  of  her  class  and  the  contrast 
between  her  and  the  poverty  stricken-' 
father  and  mother  was  ludicrous.  But 
a prima  donna  must  have  her  way, 
and  it  is  privately,  but  authoritatively, 
declared  that  the  distinguished  Amerl-  ‘ 
can  soprano  obtained  Charpentler’s 
i permission  to  dress  the  part  as  she'-, 

■ Pleased.  Well:  what  could  the  poor 
man  do?  Tf  the  Yankee  pigs  wished 
give  royalties,  what  else  mattered 


SCHATKOWSKY. 


:if  ngene  Onyegbi..  . 
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Jm-ty-K-ix  different  operas  at  the  Metro- 
Itan  Opera  House  i (twenty-two  In  Italian 
to  Franc-!,  ami  six  in  F.netistii  end  one 


among  such  creatures? 

Translations  Into  English. 

1 he  translation  of  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Tristan  und  Isolde”  into  the  English  1 
' ' "t  accomplished  one  g-ood  end.  it 
brought  back  to  the  stage  two  much 
needed  operas.  The  presentation  of 
Lohengrin,  ’ except  in  the  matter  of  . 
text,  was  admirable.  The  mounting 
was  particularly  commendable,  and, 
Horn  a theatrical  point  of  view,  ef- 
fective. The  scenery  of  “Tristan'  und 
Isolde"  was  not  so  satisfactory,  but  It 
never  can  be.  Wagner  is  partly  to 
blame.  The  first  scene  is  well  nigh 
Impossible.  We  need  no  essay  on  the 


tent  of  the  right  height  could  be  staged  j 
and  the  spectators  in  the  balconies 
permitted  to  see  the  poop  deck  and  its  j 
occupants,  though  the  holders  of  or-  j 
chestra  chairs  could  not.  But  the  j 
celestial  elevation  of  all  kinds  of  ceil-  I 
ings  in  stage  structures  cannot  be  | 
much  changed.  WagTer  knew  that 
when  he  planned  his  first  act.  The  set-  |: 
ting  of  the  second  act  at  the  Metro-  1 
politan  is  -bad.  The  stage  is  too  full,  ;j 
the  action  too  cramped,  the  picture 
too  huddled.  But  musically  the  opera  [ 

! was  well  presented.  Two  Isoldes  were 
j heard,  both  good.  Let  those  compare 
! their  impersonations  who  enjoy  Com- 
parisons. 

Finally  we  arrive  at  the  great  artis- 
tic triumph  of  the  season,  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  Polish  Jew."  Perhaps 
seme  day  the  secret  will  be  disclosed 
and  we  shall  learn  why  this  extraor- 
dinary piece  of  deadly  dulness  was 
thrust  upon  the  attention  of  an  already 
overtired  public.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
could  not  have  deluded  himself  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  a work  of  merit,  like- 
ly to  interest  the  subscribers  of  his  list. 

Who  was  the  power  behind  tlie 
throne?  Who  persuaded  the  impresario 
to  accept  the  lamentations  of  Karl 
Weis?  It  could  not  have  been  Edward 
Ziegler.  He  was  formerly  a writer  of 
musical  criticism,  and  his  transforma- 
tion into  a deputy  impresario  would  not 
so  completely  have  deprived  him  of  his 
news  sense.  William  .T.  Guard  and  Otto 
Weil  have  been  under  suspicion,  but 
have  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
neither  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  the 
opera  till  after  it  was  accepted.  But 
the  whole  subject  may  be  dropped. 
The  opera,  like  its  hearers,  fell  asleep 
I!  at  the  third  performance,  and  all  the 

Itrumpets  in  “Lohengrin”  will  be  uri-  ! 
lable  to  waken  it. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful incidents  of  the  season  was 
the  return  of  Miss  Lucrezia  Bori  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.  Tt  had  been 
feared,  and  with  good  reason,  that  she 
would  never  he  heard  again.  The  re- 
joicing was  therefore  doubly  great 
when  it  was  found  that  her  beautiful 
voice  had  been  completely  restored  to 

i its  pristine  clarity  and  luscious  sweet - 
j ness,  and  that  it  had  moreover  ac- 
quired a certain  mellowness  which  it  | 
j had  not  at  first  possessed.  The  singer 
contributed  to  the  season  some  of  its  j 
most  admirable  vocal  art  and  also 
some  lovely  revelations  of  winsome 
womanhood. 

Of  the  new  singers  sufficient  has 
surely  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  i 
daily  reviews  of  operatic  doings.  Benia- 
mino Gigli  and  Giuseppe  Danise  proved 
, to  be  the  most  important.  Miss  Chase 
; was  received  with  the  kindness  which 
]i  characterizes  New  York  audiences,  but 
I ! she  can  hardly  be  accorded  rank  equal 
to  that  of  her  distinguished  -predeces- 
! j sors  in  the  field  , of  florid  song.  The 
j roster  of  Metropolitan  artists  will  Con- 
| ' tain  next  season  the  name  of  the  most 

I 1 popular  light  soprano  of  the  day-— 

Mme.  Galli-Curci.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  how  she  fits  into  the  com- 
: pany.  Her  merits  are  now  well  known 
I ; and  the  factitious  furore  which  was 
-iso  cleverly  created  over  her  first  ap- 

I I pearancee  here  has  settled  down  and 
; been  succeeded  by  a rational  enjoy- 
j ment  of  her  pleasing  art. 

I Titta  Ruffo,  the  possessor  of  the 
) most  extraordinary  barytone  voice  of 
j:  this  day.  will  also  be  in  the  company. 

| Let  us  hope  that  no  other  barytone 
j will  wreck  his  voice  by  striving  to 

sing  as  loudlj  as  Mr.  Ruffo.  Witji  all 

his  faults,  he  has  certain  real  merits 
! that  might  better  excite  emulation. 


Tlie  final  Metropolitan  Sunday  concert 
was  given  last  evening  with  a long  list 
of  Metropolitan  artists  who  have  al- 
ready erdeared  themselves  to  the  heart 
of  the  New  York  publie.  save  in  one 
instance,  that  of  Grace  Bradley,  who, 
although  she  has  been  a member  of  tlie 
company  during  the  entire  season,  has 
been  heard  chiefly  at  rehearsals. 

While  announced  as  a “mezzo-so- 
prano,” Madame  Bradley  disclosed  a 
genuine  contralto  of  extraordinary 
range,  power  and  tonal  beauty.  The 
audience  wondered  why  she  had  been 
“held  in  reserve”  so  long,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  although  she  is  an  Ameri- 
can artist  she  is  being  groomed  for  the 
Wagner  operas  which  will  be  sung  in 
German  next  season  and  in  which  Ma- 
dame Bradley  is  said  to  excel  her  youth- 
ful contemporaries. 

Last  evening  she  sang  and  looked  the 
ideal  Ortrud.  She  is  a pupil  of  Maestro 
Sapio  and  has  had  operatic  training  and 
experience  in  Europe. 

The  entire  program  presented  : 

f'ielo  e Mar,  from  “La  Gioconda.” 
Itafaelo  Diaz:  Dupuis  le  Jour,  from 

"Louise.”  Miss  Miriam : Drinking  Song 
from  "Hamlet,”  Basqualc  Amato;  O mio 
Babbino  euro,  from  “Gianni  Sehieehi,” 
Mary  Ellis;  Amour  veins  aider,  from 
"Samson  et  Dalila,  Mme.  Grace  Brad- 
ley ; Qui  sdegno  non  s acccndc,  from 
“The  Magic  Elute,”  William  Gustafson;  j 
Waltz  Song  of  Musetta,  from  “La  Bo-  j 
heme,”  Mme.  Delaunois;  Barcarolle,  from  j 
“bes  Contes  d'Hoffman,”  Mines.  Ellis  i 
and  Bradley:  Eri  tu,  from  “I'll  Ballo  in  | 
Maschoro,”  Kenat.o  Zauelli  : All.  mon  fils, 
from  "be  I’rophcte,"  Joann*  Gordon;  | 
Largo  al  factotum,”  from  "II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia."  Amato;  Gounod’s  “Ave  Maria,”  | 
Mme.  Delaunois;  O ma  lyre  immortelle, 
from  "Sapho,”  Mme.  Augusta  benska : 
Massenet’s  "Eligie,”  Alvarez's  "I’esares,” 
and  Oley  Speaks's  "Morning,”  Rafaelo 
1 >iaz ; Trio,  from  "Faust,”  Messrs.  Diaz, 
Zanelli  and  Gustafson. 


z V / 9 *■ 


In  the  evening  Julia  Culp  gave  her  , 
postponed  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall.  As  j 
at  the  Beethoven  Association  concert 
last  week  she  was  not  in  such  fine ; 
voice  as  in  bygone  days,  but  her  con- 
summate art  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  many  admirers  who  were  present. 
Her  programme  included  French,  Rus- 
sian, German,  Scotch,  and  American  j 
songs. 


/ 


Z / 


An  entire  Tsehaikowsky- Wagner  pro-  I 
gram  was  directed  by  Arthur  Bodanzk.v.  i 
Tsehaikowsky  being  represented  by  the *  1 
overt ii re-fautasie,  “Borneo  and  Juliet,”  i 
and  the  Wagner  numbers  comprising  the  • 
prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers.”  "Sieg-  j 
f-i“d  in  the  Forest”  from  ‘‘Siegfried:’  i 
“Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  from  ! 

Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  and  the  “Rienzi”  ! 
overture  Mr.  Rosen’s  interpretation  o f j 
the  Tsehaikowsky  Conoerto  gave  ovi- 1 
denoe  of  a close  study  of  the  composer  j 
and  (lie  worth  of  an  orchestral  back-! 
ground. 

Music  from  Zululand 
Sung  at  the  Town  Hall 

By  GRENA  BENNETT. 

PRIMITIVE  tunes  from  the  heart 
of  Africa  were  matched  with 
spirituals  of  the  American  negro  at 
the  Town  Hall  last  night.  Zulu 
musicians  and  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  coasts  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. participated  in  the  opening 
part  of  the  programme.  This  unique 
offering  included  the  dramatization 
h of  a celebrated  Zulu  legend  with  j 
, war-songs  and  chants  sung  in  tlie  '] 
: strange  original  texts. 

The  unusual  quality  of  this  quaint 
music  did  not  lessen  the  attractive-  1 
I ness  of  the  later  selections.  These 
■were  more  or  less  familiar  tunes 
droned  or  warbled  by  the  delightful 
; Hampton  Quartette  of  Virginia  and 
i other  musicians  from  famous  negro 
; educational  institutions. 

i | ” **  *•  ** 

Mme.  Vera.  Smirnova,  singer  ot  Rus- 
sian and  gypsy  folksongs,  and  Miss 

! Galina  Kopernak,  a.  musical  comedy 
singer  of  Russia,  assisted  by  D.  Apollon, 
a mandolin  virtuoso:  Mme.  Orloff,  so- 
prano ; Mr.  Gelshtein,  barytone : Mr 
, , | Bessaraboff.  tenor,  and  a group  of  as-l 
sisting  artists  from  the  Russian  stage 
and  concert  hall  will  Introduce 
afternoon  at  the  Belmont  Theatre  the  ! 
I noted  Theatre  Bi  Ba  Bo  of  Russia, 
j which  may  best  be  described  as  a sort  1 
of  glorified  ballad  concert  and  vaude-  . 
I vllle.  The  programme  includes  musical 
sketches,  selections  by  strange  and  | 
1 unique  musical  instruments,  ope.  ' .ta  j 
selections  and  musical  and  comedy  I 
I novelties.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  Alme.  j 
| Smirnova  ana  Miss  Kopernak  is  to  make  [, 
j the  Theatre  iBI  Ba  Bo  a distinctive  j 
I feature  of  New  York's  musical  and  dra-  ! 
j matic  season.  The  Theatre  Bi  Ba.  Bo,  ! 

; besides  being  highly  popular  in  Petro-  i 
| grad  and  Moscow,  has  lately  been  in- 1 
troduced  with  equal  success  in  Paris.  c 
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La  Favorita  Grand  Opera  Company, 
apparently  founded  partly  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  Italian  Lyric  Federa- 
tion organization,  began  a brief  season, 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. Just  how  long  the  season  will 
[continue  doubtless  rests  with  the  Ital- 1 
ian  public,  which  seems  to  have  an  in- 1 , 
satiable  appetite  for  Italian  opera,  not 
matter  how  performed  The  opera  of- 
to  red  for  the  general  delight  of  t e 
audience  was  "La  Giaoonda.  whit*  had  , j 
not  been  heard  previously  in  the  course  , , 
of  the  present  musical  season.  , 

The  principal  singers  were  evidently  ] 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  . companies) 
summoned  from  the  vasty  deeps rof  ex 
periment  and  acquainted  wuth  the  mus 
of  the  score,  though  not  imbued  with 
its  coirlt  The  whole  represents,  lop 

Lad  The dramatic  vitality  of  a Shake} 

1 spearian  reading  by  a boarding  schoo^ 

' cllZ  It  was  soporlflcally  dull.  muslJ 
callv  frigid  and  artistically  crude.  There 
was  much  singing  out  of  tune  and  much 
eager  searching  after  high  tones  The 
orchestra  was  rough  and  blatant  and 
the  chorus  raucous  in  tone  and  uncer-i 

taiXhe  title-role  was  entrusted  to  MmeJ 
tj  Agnes  Robinson,  who  disclosed  gro.fl 
t experience  and  a worn  voice.  Mm®’ 

E Frascani  sang  Laura  darkly  and  MmeJ 
ft  Ellinova  Chieca  depressing]} . G.  lonw 
n assini  made  the  electric  lights  look  pal 
K with  the  tones  he  emitted  as  Enzo  and) 
ft  Angus  to  Ordonez,  who  had  made  some 
I ■ impression  at  the  Lexington  nea  ., 
succumbed  to  the  general  gloom  at  the, 
1 Manhattan.  Mr.  Picchl.  another  of  mej 
W Lexington  remnants,  sang  Almao  cred, 
V itably.  The  conductor  Vas  A.  Dell  Ore 
RSi  flee  who  was  to  have  assisted  Mr.  Mug 
| none  in  the  earlier  unfortunate  season. 


Dohnanyi  Conducts  I 


v S.*,  j . 

Imge'a.  sum,  Tint  it  gave  New  Yorkers  j 
•I'  ~ e ' a chance  to  enjoy  the  conducting  of 

National  Symphony  worth-while  luxury. 


Hungarian  Composer  Also  I 
Decide  Not 


Frederic  Jacobi’s  New  Sym 


St.  Agnes”  on  Its 


American  Girl  Violinist  Heard. 

i 'Miss  Ruth  Kemper,  an  American  vlo- : 
linist  who  is  not  unknown  he'-e  and| 
has  played  with  the  Cincinnati  Sym 
phony  Orchestra,  gave  a.  recital  in  which  . 

. she  was  assisted  by  Edwin  Grasse,  com- 
poser-violinist. last  n*£ht  in  AeoUan 
Hall.  The  programme  opened  a 1th  Mi . ; 
Grasse's  sonato  opus  14  for  ipiano  an  i 
violin  in  which  the  composer  played , 
the  piano  part.  This,  work  which  Is 
written  in  melodic  form  and  Is  not  witti- 
out  individuality  and  artistic  interest,! 
received  a commendable  reading.  Th 
applause  after  the  close  w^as  enthusl 
• an  tie.  Miss  Kemper  played  Bachs  El 

major  concerto  and  other  numbers,  with 
Francis  Moore  at  the  piano,  and  in  some 
respects  showed  interpretative  powers 
above  the  average. 


o m » ions  delay  before 
There  was  again  a 1 ° ,s  con. 

the  National  Symphonj  °iaie  . 

cert  at  Carnegie  Hall  began  U*1  ete 
ning  T.ie  same  programme  had  bee, 

-dav  afternoon,  beginning 
grven  0n  feai.nda>  a ^ time_ 

half  an  hour  after  the  ^ muaiciar.s 
owing  to  a dispute  ^eheal.sals.  Th*  ■■ 
about  pay  te.  ceua  _.el.  l0  tuaiv 

! ™cn  demanded  a final  ^ whpn  th3  ; 

nrenLurwed  that  imposa:- 
ble‘t%‘  named  last  evening  a” 

time.  concerned  certain 

The  pomt  Mengelberg 

rehearsals  made  w hi!  - - manage- 

was  conducting  concerts  r e ma  ^ 
ment  contended  that.  a crt3  had 

weeks  in  w'n^h  ordy  t»  contracts  a]. 
been  given,  whe  eas  e R1  concede 
lowed  for  four,  the  “°  f conCerts 
certain  rehearsals  >»  1]™^  mcn  tle- 
and  without  extra,  pay-  ,.ehearsals, 

a^av) 

^ St*  L?oVW^  the  matter 
should  be  settled  last  uiglit  ! 

The  answer  given  lust  gening  I 

that  there  would  be  no  payment.  - 
musicians  therefore,  had  the  option  o I 
Striking  and  bringing  the  season  to  a 
end  with  three  concerts  still  to  be."E  • 

I Is  thev  did  not  wish  to  forego  the  sal- 
I ary  for  these  concerts,  they  deeded  to 
! play  las,  evening.  Emo  Dohnanji.  - 
Hungarian  composer,  condu’ctec  a 
! also  ’was  the  piano  soloist  m Mozait  s 
! concerto  in  G major,  'the  orchestt  i 
numbers  were,  ihe  Brahma  variations  o 
Haydn’s  "Chorale  St.  Arnhem,  and  -J-.- 
Dohn-iiiyi’s  suite.  The  musicians,  ha  • - 
1 ing-  agreed  to  play,  did  so  faithful.} 
and  with  credit.  The  audience  was  .ml 

large. 


PEOPLE’S  CHORES  HEARB. 

As  a post  even  of  music  week  L. 


S.  j 

Camllierh  conductor  of  the  He°pl?’s  I 
Libert  yChcrus,  led  Advanced  Unit  No.  | 
crack  division  of  singers,  into  the 


1,  a crack  arvi&iwu  « 

auditorium  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 


xr  .-rce  last  night  and  took  the  musical 
' . trenches  by  an  assault  of  sweet  sound  ^ 

! Miss  Clara  Deeks,  soprano,  and  Justin 
‘ Lawrie  were  the  soloists.  Miss  Julia 
, Vrthur  and  David  Bispham  were  piests 

| ofThe  evening.  The  hostess  of  the  oc- 
casion was  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Hey  burn. 
1 The  chorus  gave  a good  account  of  itse  f 
a demonstration  of  what  can  be  done 
•I  with  amateurs  who  have  song  tn-ide 
•and  want  to  get  it  out.  


)'l\ 

NEGRO  MUSICAL  BtfltHf. 
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Native  Africans  Appear  to 
Washingt’on  Conservatory. 

! performance  was  given  in  the  Town  ; 

| Hall  last  evening  for  the  beefit  of  the 

■ Washigton  Conservatory  of  Music,  in- 
tended to  be  a cetre  of  American  negro 
music  and  dramatic  art.  It  was  by 
negro  musicians  and  actors,  including 
native  Africans  now  in  this  country. 
Miss  Kathleen  Easmon,  Kamba  Simango. 
and  Madikane  Qandeyane  Cele.  The. 
last’ two  are  the  ones  who  furnished  the] 
material  for  Mrs.  Natalie  Curtis  Burlin  s 
book  on  the  songs  and  tales  of  Africa, 
recently  published. 

The  entertainment  comprised  three  di- 
visions : Scenes  of  natives  Africans  at  , 

home  in  costume;  ante-bellum  times  in 
America,  and  modern  numbers.  The 
African  scenes  included  songs  and 
chants  in  several  African  languages, 
among  which  were  the  Eulogy  of  the 
lCmr  ■■  and  the  " Elephant  Hunt  by 


The  Favorita  Opera  Company  pre- 
seated  "Aida”  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  This  was  the  sec- 1 
ond  production  in  the  series.  The  per- 
formance was  one  of  singularly  anaemlo 
quality  and  rude  outlines.  The  cold 
truth  is  that  there  was  no  singer  who 
revealed  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
character  of  Verdi’s  music  or  a vocal 
art  equal  to  the  merest  Indication  of  it. 

All  the  voices  seemed  worn  and  weary 
with  long  and  hard  usage,  and  in  so  tar 
as  style  was  concerned  the 
had  only  one  general  idea,  whlcl?  w 
to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
for  pealing  forth  a high  tone. 

Nicola  Zerola,  who  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hammerstein  some  years  ago, 
the  Rttadamea.  He  retained  some  upper 
tones,  but  whatever  musical  worth  tl  e 
middle  of  his  voice  may  have  had  at  one 
time  it  was  not  In  evidence  last  evening. 

A Mme.  Darve  sang  Aida  in  a remark 
ably  pinched  and  pallid  manner.  Anting 
free  utterance  only  when  she  was  able 
to  fling  wide  two  arms,  th™w  back .her 
head  and  address  the  gallery  with  a 

note  above  the  staff. 

Mme.  Frascani,  who  sang  Amnoris 
with  the  company  lately  c°nfppt.®d,  yt 
Leopold  Mugnone.  was  heard  again  las 
evening.  As  before  she  was  sepulchral 
in  voice  and  depressing  in  genial  inter- 
pretation. Augusto  Ordonez  of  the  for- 
mer company  was  the  4 rnonn.^o  and 
Mr.  Picchi  of  the  same  organization  the 
Ramfls.  The  conductor  was  F.  Guer 

rierl,  who  had  many  orlgi"f  he 

lions  and  rivalled  Toscanini  InMfe 
conducted  without  a score.  The  au^ 
dlence.  which  was  small,  listened  re 
Qr^pctfully  and  gazed  with  apparent 
r^t  the* motfey  collection  of  costumes 
and  the  sadly  decayed  grandeur  of  the 
Pharaohs. 


The  final  programme  of  its  season  j 
was  presented  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  n 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  same  numbers  will 
be  heard  on  Tuesday  night,  after  whic  r 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  will  1 
glide  away  into  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
past,  a record  and  a memory,  its  future 
and  its  name  merged  in  a marriage  of 
convenience  with  the  ancient  and  hon- 
orable Philharmonic  society.  Not  many 
were  present  at  yesterday’s  ceremonies, 
but  some  of  them  belonged  to  that  ob- 
noxious brigade  of  shouters  which  has 
recently  spread  its  offensive  tactics, 
from  the  opera  house  to  the  concert, 

h The  shouters  appeared  to  be  Present 
! for  the  purpose  of  cheering  Mishel 
Piastro’s  performance  of  Mendelssohn  s 
' violin  concerto.  It  was  a respe 
performance,  hut  in  no  tm/nnor  fitted 
to  stir  listeners  to  unwonted  demonstra 

tions.  The  deeper  interest  of  the  aft 
nr  on  lay  In  the  first  hearing  of  Fred 
eric  Jacobi's  symphonic  prelude,  me 

EWhat  bettr  laterial  could  a composer 
wish  than  that  brilliantly  re£ui?®d| 
dream  of  the  maiden  who  found  her 
lover  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  couch^ 
Yet  when  all  is  considered  a love . poem 
is  iust  a love  poem,  and  since  music  is , 
the  food  of  love  composers  must  play 
on  Mr.  Jacobi  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
press tumultuous  emotions,  soft  and 
languorous  slghings,  yearnings  and  in- 
effable delight,  all  in  music  of  the, 
truest  modern  type,  music  which  seems 
at  the  first  hearing  to  rmg  witn  the 
metal  of  Strauss  and  Stravinsky  But 
the  symphonic  poem  is  in  ltse 
constructed,  it  has  some  P th  -nd  pom 
and  some  imagination.  If  Mr .Jacobi 
has  not  quite  found  his  own  idioms  nor 

proclaimed  his  emotions  in  overwhelm- 

Inc  manner  we  must  remember  tliat  ne 
KT yoms  and  has  time  to  acquire 
mature  independence. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  list  were 
the  "Lohengrin”  prelude  “ b 
"Tannhauser”  overture.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducted  and  Mr.  Jacobi  oame  forfh  to 
acknowledge  the  applause  of  the  modest 
audience.  


Rtr.  Jacobi  was  at  one  time  a fa- 
miliar  figure  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  where  he  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  Corepetltor. 

A pupil  of  Rubin  Goldmark,  Rafael 
Joseffy  and  Paolo  Gallico.  and  sub- 
sequently of  Paul  Juon  at  the  Hoch- 
schule  in  Berlin,  he  has  been  devot- 
ing  himself  more  recently  to  compo- 
sition, and  with  signal  success. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Jacobi,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
thirty  vears  ago,  deserves  to  be 
raLked  among  the  best  of  our  Amer- 
ican composers— certainly  after 
hearing  of  his  symphonic  prelude, 
”The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, ’’  produced 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  any- 

WlNot  that  Mr.  Jacoby  discloses  any 
signs  of  originality  in  his  muslca 
exposition  of  Keats’s  poem.  ( Truth 
to  tell,  there  are  frequent 
tions  that  he  is  expressing  himself 
in  the  idiom  of  others,  absorbed  in 
the  course  of  much  attentive  listen- 

ln!ncldentally,  too,  it  may  be  said 
those  of  us  who  have  made  the  a 
quaintance  of  some  of  Jacobis 
earlier  works,  notably  his  songs,  ar_ 
inclined  to  view  with  a certain  ap- 
prehension the  inclination  he  now 
| shows  to  add  to  his  Strauasmn 
equipment  the  manners  of  the  Gallic 
school.  At  any  rate  there  lurks  m 
this  tendency  the  suspicion  of  a de- 
sire to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

But  while  Mr.  Jacobi  has  not  vet 
discovered  himself  his  latest  venture 
not  only  reveals  remarkable  skill  m 
construction  and  in  instrumenta- 
tion but  poetic  feeling,  imagination 
and’ spirit.  From  a technical  point 
of  view  the  symphonic  prelude  is 
admirably  wrought,  every  detail  fall- 
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ing  cleanly  and  coherently  Into  a 
well-knit  and  finely  co-ordinated 
artistic  whole. 

After  the  performance,  brilliantly 
carried  out  under  Bodanzky’s  stimu- 
lating  direction,  the  young  composer 
was  called  repeatedly  to  the  ®tagre 
to  acknowledge  the  prolonged  plaud- 
its of  his  admirers. 

There  was  plenty  of  enthusiasm, 
too,  for  Mishel  Plastro.  But  the 
Russian  violinist  was  heard  to  bet-  , 
ter  advantage  when  he  made  his 
debut  in  New  York.  In  the  andante 
yesterday  he  indulged  in  whining 
portamenti.  Moreover,  his  intona- 
tion, even  in  simple  cantilena,  was 
peculiarly  fluctuating.  . 


Abram  Sopkin’s  Recital. 

i Abram  Sopkin.  violinist,  gave  a re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  This 
young  man  was  born  in  this  city  o 
: Russian  parents,  and  first  studied  with 

Adolf  Weidig.  Afterward  he  was  a 

pupil  of  Auer  and  Ysaye.  He  «W.de  his 
’ debut  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of  1 . , _P^ 

ing  the  Beethoven  concerto.  These  facts 


n:ay  become  important  If  Mr.  Sopkin 
acquires  distinction  in  his  chosen  ca.l-  , 
ing.  . 

His  playing  last  evening  showed  min 
to  be  a well  schooled  violinist^  though 
even  in  technic  he  could  make  improve- 
ment. His  tone  had  good  qualities,  but 
possibly  was  marred  by  an  inferior  in- 
strument. He  showed  a good  command 
of  the  finger  board,  but  his  trills  were 
not  of  equal  merit.  He  played  \ iottl  s 
A minor  concerto  in  a straightforward* 
style  with  some  touches  of  beauty  in 
the  cantilena.  But  in  finish,  warmth, 
and  above  all  in  rhythm,  Mr.  Sopkin 
can  make  considerable  advances.  M al- 
I ter  Golde  played  the  accompaniments. 
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King  ” and  the  ” Elephant  Hunt  ” by 
Kamba  Slmango.  and  a plastic  in terpre-  , 
tation  of  an  African  legend.  The  Land 
of  Shadows.’’  by  Miss  Easmon.  to  music  |i 
bv  S.  Coleridge  Taylor. 

'in  the  American  scenes  there  were 
work  songs  and  spirituals  sung  by  the 
Hampton  Quartet.  The  last  section  in- 
■ ' ’ music  by  Colerldge-Taylor  and 

Burleigh  performed  by  Helen  I 
..  Revella  E.  Hughes  and  Eugene 
•uars  Martin:  an  address  by  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Gibbs  Marshall.  President  of  the 
Washington  Conservatory;  a reading  by 
- s.  Gilpin  of  the  Emperor 
company  and  R.  Nathaniel 
......  ..  Chariot  .Jubilee,’’  sun  by  the 

Washington  Folk  Song  Quartet. 
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Two  Sisters  !n  Song  Recital. 

| The  Misses  Nellie  and  Sara-  Kouns. 

; sisters,  gave  a song  recital,  with 
( -aad  Bos  at  the  piano,  last  evening  m 
the  Town  Hall.  These  young 
sopranos  have  been  singing  in  Europe, 
where  they  met  with  much 
Their  recital  attracted  a_  large  audi®pc?: 
and  they  won  a deservedly  warm  recep 
tion.  They  specialize  in  duets  and  were  j 
heard  In  such  selections  as  Hrorak^ 
‘•The  Parting”  and  an  excerpt  from  M 
zart's  "Le  Nozze  dl  Figaro.  ^ach  sis- 
ter also  gave  a group  of  solos.  T“St® 
and  refinement  marked  their  <1e‘‘very. 
Their  voices,  blending  as  one  In  lyric 
timbre,  were  easily  produced,  and  if  as 
singers  they  made  no  pretentlcns  to  an 

elaborate  style  they  expressed  feeflng 

and  sentiments  in  a manner  simple  and 
of  r&al  appeal. 


Charles 
Jones  ” 


Last  National  Symphony  Concert 

Musical  critics  could  save  a good: 
deal  of  time  every  year  if  they  had  a 
big  stencil  for  stamping  these  words 
"He  has  learned  all  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  writes  fluently,  orches- 
trates beautifully,  and  makes  you: 
think  of  other  composers  who  imPU-; 
dently  said  before  him  what  he  wanted 
to  say.  Apart  from  that  he  had  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  say.”  . . 

This  criticism  applies  to  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  orchestral  novel 
ties  produced  here.  It  applies  to 
Frederick  Jacoby’s  symphonic  prelude 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnew”  which  was 
played  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Artur  Bodanzky.  It 
was  agreeable  music  to  listen  to,  but 
if  the  composer  has  made  up  his 
mind,  as  the  programme  notes  said,  to 
devote  himself  hereafter  entirely  to 
composition,  we  fear  his  life  will  no 
be  a happy  one,  unless  he  enjoys  com- 
posing very  much  indeed.  His  piece 
was  well  played  and  vigorously  ap- 

P The  soloist  of  the  concert  was  Mischel 
Piastro,  who  played  the  Mendelssohn 
violin  concerto  fairly  well.  ^?®ner’ 
with  the  “Lohengrin”  and  “Tann- 
hauser” introductions,  was  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  the  concert.  \\  ith  a 
repetition  of  th  same  programme 
next  Tuesday  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  cease  to  exist  as  a sep- 
arate organization.  Its  deficit  Nsa*“ 
to  be  $280,000.  It  wasn't  worth  so 


While  the  National  Symphony  Or-  i 
chestra  decided  this  week  to  see  the 
season  through,  feeling  among  some  j 
members  of  the  organization  is  still  ] 
at  white  heat. 

During  the  Intermission  yesterday 
Charles  Kunen.  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  Cornelius  Van  Vliet 
had  described  him  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  representative*  of 
the  New  York  American  as  Bolshe- 
vists, hauled  off  at  the  first  ’cellist 
and  barely  missed  landing  a blow 
with  clenched  fist  on  that  musician's 
nose. 

For  a moment  It  looked  as  if  there 
might  be  a general  mixup  In  the 
corridor  of  Carnegie  Hall,  where  the 
players  foregather  in  the  recess. 
But  Mr.  Van  Vliet  kept  his  temper 
and  his  dignity,  refusing  to  hit  back. 
Instead  he  notified  Mr.  Bodanzky 
that  he  would  not  play  in  the  same 
orchestra  with  Mr.  Kunen.  As  S' 
consequence  the  obstreperous  little 
fiddler  did  not  take  his  place  among 
the  second  violins  in  Frederick 
Jacobi’s  new  work.  “The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,”  nor  in  the  “Tannhaeuser” 
overture. 


■ Edna  Winston,  Soprano,  Heard,  j 

Edna  Winston,  soprano,  gave  a 
matinee  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- ^ 
day  afte-noon,  singing  airs  in  French,  j 
German  and  English,  and  on  final  re-; 
call  the  Yiddish  folksong.  “ Auf  dem 
Pripichock.”  familiar  to  her  hearers 
who  applauded  its  opening  chords  b> 
C F.  Bos  at  the  piano.  Miss  V inston  s 
voice  was  well  suited  to  little  n»rrah\^| 
nieces  by  Binder.  Rumshinskj  an&, 
Scldossbetg,  not  so  generally  known, 
and  though  she  developed  a hard  and 
heavy  style  in  operatic  airs  of  r°n<';1' 
ell i and  Puccini,  there  was  lyric  beautj 
fh  her  ’’ Spring  Night  ’ of  Schumann 
and  Spross’e  ” Robin,  Sing  Me  a Song. 
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Youngest  Orchestra  Plays. 

Some  of  the  youngest  children  on 
Aeolian  Hall’s  state  this  season  ap- 
peared with  Louis  J.  Cornu’s  Junior  O - 
cliestra.  in  Its  sixth  annual  concert  th  . > 
yesterday  afternoon,  perfoimlng  o 
thoven’s  svmphony  No.  i.,  Nicolai  - 

Matheieu  assisted  ,n 

in-  Dr.  Drummond  s 'V,.®  ’ «0lo 

.tulle  Plante.”  and  there  we  eal  o ^ n 

b.i  an  eight-year-ol  . riolinisi. 

I tine  t’happei- < 

, 


I 


lied 


Ithoupb  tho  cnusp  'was  wor'CTIfy 
thf  program  presented  three  very  excel- 
lent: artiRts,  a small  audience  attended 
the  Music  Festival  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Daughters  of  Israel  Day  Nursery 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Those  who  participated  were  Joseph 
Sciiwar/..  baritone:  Max  Rosen,  violimst. 
and  Sara  Sokolsk.v'  Freid,  pianist:  and 
organist. 

Schwarz  Thrills  Audience. 

The  picturesque  Russian  baritone, 
who  made  his  American  debut  in  a re- 
cital here  in  January  and  has  since  been 
engaged  to  sing  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  next  season,  sang  a group  of 
three  songs,  including  “Across"  by  Haem 
del;,  "Berceuse  Jocelyn,"  Goddard,  and 
“Ko!  Nidre,-'  an  aria  from  “Rigoletto," 
and  "Hamlet's  Drinking  Song,"  by 
Thomas.  He  was  in  splendid  trim,  and 
succeeded  in  thrilling  his  auditors  with 
the  power  and  rare  sweetness  of  his 
voice.  Mr.  Rosen  played  the  Vita li 
“Chaconne"  and  a group  of'  Cottenet. 
Gliuka-Auer  and  Sara  sate.  Mine. 
Freid’s  numbers  were  taken  from  Grieg, 
Chopin,  Alkan  aud  Liszt. 

Mr.  Schwarz  was  accompanied  by 
O’C.  Kuire.  with  Frederic  Porsson  as- 
sisting at  the  piano  for  Mr.  Rosen. 

A*  ‘ly  6 / ^ / 

WILSON  LAMB’S  RECITAL. 


Wilson  Lamb,  a negro  barytone,  gave 
his  annual  song  recital  last  veening  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  His  programme  included 
songs  by  Rachmaninoff,  Lully,  Brahms 
and  Dvorak,  and  an  air  from  Verdi’s 
"Ernani.”  He  xvas  not  at  his  best  last 
night  vopally,  and  his  voice  seemed  of- 
ten of  rather  dry  quality  and 
what  husky.  He  sang,  all  his  nutpbers, 
however,  with  dignity  and  musi.-al 
Ing.  In  selections  from  Harry  Bur- 
leigh, such  as  "Peter,  Go  King  .k..i  I 
, Bells."  his  general  delivery  was  inter-  1 
eating. 

yn  4-y  */  s i / 

Favorita  Company  at  th 
Metropolitan  and  C 


"WJien  Giullo  Gatti-Casaz-za  began  his 
excavations  among  tho  Verdian  cata- 
combs and  dug  up  the  bones  of  "La 
Forza  del  Destino”  he  doubtless  had  no 
thought  of  precipitating  a general  resur- 
rection of  defunct  operas.  But  when 
“La  Forza.”  as  the  knowing  call  It, 
seemed  to  carry  new  delights  to  numer- 
ous audiences,  the  impresarios  of  the 
open  road  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
heard  the  glad  tidings.  Here  were 
operas  which  could  be  revived  with 
scenery  as  old  as  themselves  and  with 
costumes  once  paraded  through  xne 
lagoons  of  Venice  or  the  byways  of 
Padua,  while  any  voices  would  serve  so 
long  as  the  four  cornered  tunes  of  the 
still  unregenerate  Verdi  could  be  made 
recognizable. 

Last  evening  the  Favorita  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  is  enjoying  a brief  season  of 
glory  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
gave  ''La  Forza  del  Destino."  The  per- 
formance xvas  of  the  kind  which  this 
company  made  known  to  Its  patrons  in 
the  first  week  of  its  season.  The  music 
was  all  presented  in  a vigorous  manner, 
with  little  fuss  about  delicacies  of  style 
or  beauty  of  tone.  Most  of  the  singers 
showed  that  they  had  known  operatic 
doings  for  a considenaole  period  and  gen- 
erally they  sang  the  music  fairly  well  in 
tune  and  with  passionate  pressure  upon 
all  high  tones. 

The  principal  singers  were  Mme.  Rob- 
inson, as  Eleonora;  Mme.  Fernanda,  as 
Preziesilla;  Mr.  Tommasini.  as  Alvarez, 
and  Mr.  Ordonez,  as  Carlo.  A.  Dell’ 
Oreflce  conducted.  The  audience  was  not 
large,  but  it  apparently  enjoyed  the  per- ; 
formance  very  much.  To-morrow  even- 1 
lng  “La  Favorita”  will  be  given. 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ENDS. 


Wreath  for  Conductor  Bodanzky  at 
Final  Concert  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

There  was  a crowded  house  in  Carne- 
gie Hall  last  evening  for  the  season’s 
jlast  event  among  nearly  300  orchestral 
[concerts  given  In  New  York  since-  Oc- 
,4}  |tober,  and  the  seventieth  performance 
by  one  organization,  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  for  reasons  told 
heretofore  Is  ,to  be  merged  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic next  Fall.  Mr.  Bodanzky,  the 
Metropolitan  opera  conductor,  upon 
whom  had  fallen  most  of  the  sustained 
labor  of  developing  the  new  body  of 
symphonic  players  during  their  two 
Years  together,  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause by  the  large  audience.  At  the 
concerts'  close  he  reeclved  a wreath  of 
American  beauties,  white  lilacs  and  as-  : 
paragus  fern,  with  a .cordial  note  in  ap-  I 
predation  of  his  services  from  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  orchestra  ended  by 
playing  “ The  Star  Spangled  Banner.1’  i 
The  concluding  program  had  been  re- 
arranged, in  response  to  many  requests, 
to  include  Brahms’s  First  Symphony,  a 
favorite  of  the  conductor  as  well  as  of 
the  subscribers.  Jt  should  have  been  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  many  of  the 
orchestra’s  chief  sustaining  patrons  to 
compare  some  earlier  and  tentative  per- 
formances by  the  same  band  with  that 


he^last 

»n  1 
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novelty  on  that  occasion,  g earn- 

In  smoothness  and  brillianc  y co“ 

ing  renewed  a-PPlause  tor  orchcstra 
who  was  seated  behind  tne  Mendf;,s. 
musicians  on  the  st.  s ^ th(,  young 
sohn’s  vlo’!Vqtc'  Mn'hael  Piastre,  played 

i 

bis  alone  among  t a^  j,  j back  from 
The  player  had  t0  De  “ . if 

his  dressing  room  to  respond  to  a half 
i dozen  recalls. 

C t y 

John  McCormack  came  back  last 
night.  Of  course  he  arrived  on  the 
Aquitania  several  days  ago,  but  not  till 
he  set  foot  once  more  on  the  conceit 
stage  did  he  come  back,  and  then  It 
strained  the  walls  of  the  Hippodrome  to 
hold  all  the  people  who  wished  to  greet 
him.  It  was  a great  .audience  and  It 
represented,  a noble  sum  of  money*.  The 
concert  xvas  given  by  Mr.  McCormack 
to  help  the  fund  for  the  Irish  sufferers, 
and  so  eager  was  every  one  to  pay  move 
than  the  set  prices  that  the  receipts 
reached  about  $75,000. 

When  the  singer  appeared  on  trie 
stage  the  audience  rose  and  applauded 
for  a long  time.  Then  entered  Justice 
Victor  J.  Dowling,  Commissioner  Grover 
Whalen  and  two  stalwart  policemen  with 
a flag  of  the  city,  .Judge  Dowling  made 
some  introductory  remarks,  after  which 
Air.  Whalen  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  pre- 
sented the  flag  to  the  tenor.  The  con- 
cert then  began  with  Handel’s  air,  “Oh, 
Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me?” 

In  the  intermission  Judge  Dowling  in- 
troduced Senator  Thomas  P.  Gore  of 
Oklahoma,  who  delivered  a brief  ad- 
dress, which  was  followed  by  a short 
speech  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  McCormack  sang  two  groups  of 
songs  listed  on  the  programme  and,  of 
course,  several  additional  numbers.  He 
had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Lily  Meagher, 
soprano,  who  also  sang  two  groups. 

Among  those  in  the  boxes  were  Arch- 
bishop Hayes,  Martin  Conboy,  Morgan 
j J.  O’Brien,  president  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee; Edward  L.  Doheny,  James  B. 

| Regan,  John  D.  Ryan  and  Herman  17. 
Metz.  A small  army  of  pretty  girls 
sold  programmes.  They  were  assisted 
by  Mr.  McCormack’s  two  children. 
Gwendoline  and  Cyril.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  famous  singer  brought  back 
with  him  all  of  his  delightful  voice,  all 
of  his  excellent  art  and  most  of  his 
physical  development. 

Previous  records  for  benefits  include 
$50,000  raised  at  a boxing  show  In  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  lor  thi  Amcri'an 
Red  Cross  on  May  24,  TJ18.  and  on  Jan. 
14  iom.  the  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  received  about  $80,000  as  ike 
result  of  the  Leona rd-Mitchell  fight.  The 
receipts  for  this  really  totaled  about 
$150,000.  as  Leonard  got  $40,000  for  lus 
end  and  Mitchell  $20,000  as  his  share. 

Last  Sunday  night  the  Actors  Equity 
League  raised  $40,000  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  with  a long  list  of  stars. 
During  the  war  the  receipts  at  the 
numerous  benefits  were  exceedingly 
large,  their  totals  being  swelled  by  do- 
nations. 
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An  unusual  event  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  night 
when,  with  the  regular  season  closed 
two  weeks  ago,  the  company  again 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  of  two  I 
special  festival  performances  being  1 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 
Club  for  its  fund  for  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors’  Memorial  Hospital  at  Utica  and 
the  charity  fund  of  the  Masonic  Club. 

The  opera  was  “Aida,"  which  was 
sung  with  Mme.  Marla  Escobar  in  the 
title  role,  Gaetano  Tomasini  as  Radames, 
Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  as  Ammeris , Gui- 
seppe  Danise  as  AnonasrO,  Leon  Rothier 
as  Raenfis  and  Messrs.  D’Angelo  and 
Bada  and  Miss  Egener  in  the  other 
parts.  The  entire  orchestra  and  chorus 
took  part ; Miss  Florence  Rudolph  led 
the  ballet.  Gennaro  Papi  conducted. 
Before  the  performance  began  William 
J.  Guard  announced  that  Mme.  Frances 
Peralta  and  Morgan  Kingston,  who  were 
to  have  sang  respective  the  Aida  and 
Radames,  had  fallen  victims  to  colds 
and  their  places  would  be  taken  by  Mme. 
Escobar,  a Spanish  soprano,  who  sang 
with  Caruso  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and 
Mr.  Tommasini.  The  latter  has  been 
heard  here  this  spring  with  two  other 
opera  companies.  Both  the  new  artists 
deserved  much  credit  for  stepping  into 
the  breach,  as  they  did,  and  enabling 
the  opera  to  be  given. 

The  performance  was  heard  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience  headed  by  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  State,  Robert  H. 
Robinson,  who,  with  his  party,  occu- 
pied the  centre  parterre  box.  The  audi- 
torium was  elaborated  decorated.  Em- 
blazoned In  large  gold  letters  over  the 
proscenium  arch  were  the  words,  “Ma- 
sonic Club  of  New  York  City.”  The 
emblem  banners  of  the  Masonic  order 
and  the  national  colors  decorated  furthei 
the  drop  curtains  and  a general  gal? 
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effect  was  'glvei^Tj^he  national 
which  draped  the  box  tiers. 

The  “Star  Spangled  Banner  was 
played  by  the  orchestra  before  the  per- 
formance began. 


1 Miss  Rosa  Raisa,  dramatic  soprano  ot  | 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  anfl  j 
Icomo  Rimini,  her  husband  and  a bary-  , 
lone  of  the  Chicago  organization,  were 
heard  last  evening  in  a concert  in  the 
i Hippodrome.  The  programme  was  one 
of  great  variety,  embracing  operatic 
airs  and  duets,  as  well  as  songs  by 
Brahms.  Rachmaninov  and  Mana  Zucca. 

“Emanl  involamt,"  sung  by  Miss  Raisa, 
began  the  list,  and  “Bill.  EUi"  ended  U. 

Verdi’s  “’Ernani”  Is  to  be  revived  next 
season  by  the  distinguished  operatic 
antiquarian  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  and  a 
foretaste  of  its  dried  sweets  was  tim®  1 V 
Mr.  Rimini  paid  tribute  to  the  sagacity 
of  the  Metropolitan  impresario  oy  smg- 
! tag  an  air  from  ‘Zaza.” 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  impressive  dis  Maomlllen>,r 
clav  of  finished  vocal  art  in  the  pro-  Manen,  Joap 
, ceedings  of  the  evening,  but  at  least  , Menges  Isolde 
. there  was  the  pleasure  always  to  be  l mUbML 
’ gained  from  listening  to  the  beautitul  Morrell,  Marie 
B . ...  gfjg  has  sung  l Mein,  Amy 


i.o:i 

page.  The  lists  of  solo  per 
who  have  been  heard  in  tin 
Besson,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  ti 
recover  them,  follow: 


' on  this 
I formers 


Violinists 


Bloch.  Alexander 
Borlssoff.  J.  ViatJi.ro 
Brown.  Eddy 
Engel,  Gabriel 
Freeman,  Grace 
i Fuchs,  Josef 
I Gardner,  tiamuel 
'.Given,  Thelma 
Dresser,  Emil 
r GusiUoff,  Miscbel 
I Jacobsen,  S&scha 
Jeffrey,  Helen 
Karekjarto,  Deride 
Kaufman,  Maurice 
Kemper,  Ruth 
Kennedy,  Daisy 
Kochanski,  Paul 
Kreisler,  Fritz 
1 4euwiiiCJ^n 

Macmlllen, 'Francis 


vo'ce  of  Miss  Raisa, 
through  a long  and  arduous  opera  sea- 
son, but  her  voice  sounded  as  fresh  and 
rich  as  if  autumn  were  actually  (as  It 
seemed  to  be)  lingering  in  the  lap  of 

81  There  was  a very  large  audience  and 
its  enthusiasm  was  spontaneous.  En- 
core numbers  had  to  begin  after  the 
first  air  on  the  programme. 

Plano  Recital  by  Miss  Barasch. 

| Miss  Sarah  Barasch  appeared  in  Aeo- 
i lian  Hall  last  evening  in  a recital  or 
l music  for  the  pianoforte.  That  she  de- 
sired to  be  received  as  a PlaV®‘  °'£ 
large  ambition  was  demonstrated  by 
her  programme,  which  contained  n 
only  Beethoven's  “Waldstein”  son^’ 
but  also  Schubert’s  B,  flat  Impromptu, 
Liszt’s  “La  Campanula,”  the  B^ahl"? 
Paganini  variations  and  some  Chopin 
numbers,  as  well  as  other  compositions. 

(Miss  Barasch  was  unfortunate  in  that 
many  of  the  keys  of  the  piano  proved 
to  be  in  other  places  than  those  sou-h 
bv  her  fingers.  Dislocations  of  this  kind 
are  likely  to  be  found  disconcerting  by 
both  player  and  listener,  fin  ll?f 
bert  music  the  strange  , result,  xvere 
mostly  found  in  the  basis  xvhich  fre- 
quently declined  to  associate  itself  har 
monically  with  the  treble.  In  spite or 

this,  however.  Miss  Bar^sc^  Perf®tirely 
and  her  audience,  which  was  entirely 
^sympathetic,  encouraged  her  with  gen- 
Vo  us  applause. 


Parlow,  Kathleen 


Piastre,  MlscheJ 
Polnh,  Andre 
Prihoda,  Vary 
Rosen,  Max 
Sabatini,  Carlo 
Sohmuller,  Alex. 
Seidel,  Toscha 
Kolinsky*  Marguerite 
Kolinsky,  Max 
Sldoli,  Rinaldo 
Sopkln,  Abram 
Spalding,  Albert 
Stoessel,  Albert 
Stopak,  Josef 
Teechner-Tas.  Helen 
Tlnlot,  Gustave 
Torre,  Marta  de  la 
Vertchamp,  Albert 
Vidas,  Raoul 
Violin,  Mificha 
Waldman,  Josef 
Vvllkinson,  Winston 
Williams.  Charlotte 
WuJfe,  Nina 
Ysaye,  Eugene 
Zimballst,  Efrem 


Pianists 


Acoeti,  Giullo 
Altr^ian,  Leonora 
Anderson,  Stella 
Ashley,  Pbyllidft 
Bacon,  Katherine 
Baird,  Martha 
Bauer,  Harold 
Beach,  George 
Beale,  Kitty 
Berumen,  Ernesto 


La  Croix,  Aurore 
Leopold,  Ralph 
Levitzki,  Mlscha 
Lhevinne.  Josef 
Lisan,  Martin 
McGllntchie,  Con- 
stance 
Maier,  Guy 
Metarum,  John 
Month,  Herma 


Lie  mine  ii,  sui  

Beverwijk,  Everhard  Mero,  Yolande 
Btlottl.  Antonio  Mllcova.  Mane 

Boeuslawskl,  Molseay  Mtrovitoh,  Alfred' 
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Hempstead  Girl  in  Opera. 

Miss  Lavinia  Darve  of  the  Favorita 
Opera  Company,  now  at  the  Manhattan, 
who  sang  the  role  of  Aida  Thursday 
night,  will  be  heard  again  to-night  In  the 
role  of  Desdemona  in  Verdi’s  “Otello.” 
Miss  Darve  in  private  life  is  Miss  La- 
I vinia  Edwards,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
I Mrs.  Jesse  Edwards  of  Hempstead,  L.  J. 
Miss  Darve  spent  some  years  abroad  and 
j sang  in  opera  and  concert  in  England, 
France,  (Italy.  Germany  and  Austria. 
1 also  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 


Bloch,  Mrs.  Alex. 
Blue,  Mary 
Brard,  Magdeleine 
Buell,  Dal 
Buhiig,  Richard 
Burnham.  Christine 
Byrd.  Winifred 
Cheeswright,  F.  H. 
dug,  Ruth 
Cole,  Audet 
Cooper,  Charles 
Cortot,  Alfred 
Cottlow,  Augusta 
Cowles,  Ceclle 
Denton,  Oliver 
Dienne.  Tvon n« 
Dohnanyi.  Erno 
Doolittle,  Maud 
Du  Carp.  Marie-Mag- 
deleine 

Eschaniz,  Pepito 
Friedman.  Ignaz 
Gabrilowitsch.  O. 
Ganz,  Rudolph 
Glass.  Julia 
Godowsky,  Leopold 
Gordon,  Philip 
Grainger,  Percy 
Gross,  Walter 
Gunn,  Alexander 
Hawkins,  XVarner- 
Heynran,  Ruth 
Hofmann,  Josef 
Horvath,  Cecile  de 
Hughes,  Edwin 
Hutcheson,  Ernest 
Jacobinoff.  Saseha 
Jolas,  Jacques 
Jones,  Dan 
Jong,  Marius  de 
Kazounoff,  Bianca 
Kotlarsky,  Max 


Moiselwitsch,  Benno  j 
Moore,  Francis 
Morris,  Edward 
Morris,  Harold 
Newcomb,  Ethel 
Niredghazi,  Ervin 
Novaes,  Guiomar 
Oliver,  Lucille 
Ornstein,  Leo 
Oswald,  Alfred 
Oumirova-Spravka,  | 
Mme. 

Paranoff,  Boris 
Pattlson,  Lee 
PiUsbury.  Agnes  H.  I 
Pintel.  Jacques 
Poldowski,  Mme. 
Rachmaninoff,  S. 
Reuter,  Rudolph  | 
Reyes,  Juan 
Rich.  Ella  Dahl 
noblnson,  Carol 
Romalne,  Ninon 
Rubenstein,  Beryl 
Rubinstein,  Arthur 
Samaroff,  Olga 
Sampaix,  Leon 
Scheuermann,  L. 
Schmitz,  E.  Robert 
Scholder,  Harriet 
Scott,  Cyril 
Scoville,  Helen 
Shattuck,  Arthur 
Simon.  Rosa 
Sokolsky-Freld,  Sara 
Kteeb,  Olga. 

Hutro  Sisters 
Teal,  Elsie 
Valderama,  Carlos 
Volavv.  Marguerite 
Warren,  Minette 
Wolf,  Daniel 


Singers 


hi 
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Among  the  new  orchestral  works 
played  the  following  may  bo  men- 
tioned, though  the  list  is  not  definitely 
complete: 

By  the  Philharmonic  Society;  Alf- 
x*en's  second  symphony;  Roussel's 
"Evocation”;  Reginald  Sweet’s 
“Riders  to  the  Sea”;  Mr.  Stransky’s 
songs  with  orchestra. 

By  the  New  York  Symphony  So- 
ciety: Gabriel  FaurS's  suite  ’’  Masques 
et  Bergamasques  ’’  ; ballet  airs  from 
Rameau’s  “ Dardanus  ” ; John  Alden 
Carpenter's  " Concertino  ’’  for  piano 
and  orchestra;  Casella’s  suite, 

’’ Couvent  sur  l’Eau  ” ; suite  from 
operas  of  Purcell,  arranged  bv  Coates; 
R.  Vaughan  Williams’s  "London 
Symphony.” 

By  the  National  Sympony  Orches- 
tra: The  second  series  of  Malipiero's 
“Jnipressioni  dal  Vero”;  Bloch's  suite 
for  viola  and  orchestra ; Johan  Wag- 
enaar’s  ” Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ” over- 
ture ; Strauss’s  suite  from  his  music  to 
" Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ’’  Doh- 
anyi’s  suite  for  orchestra;  Frederick 
Jacobi's  tone  poem,  “ The  Ex  c of  St. 
Agnes.” 

By  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  : 
Arnold  Bax's  symphonic  poem.  “ Tn 
the  Faery  Hills’’;  Ravel’s  " Le  Tom- 
beau  de  Couperin  ’’ ; Edward  Burlin- 
game Hill's  symphonic  poem,  " The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.’’ 

By  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra:  Ca- 
sella’s  rhapsody.  "Italia”:  Cyril 

Scott's  two  orchestral  passacagifas 
and  liis  piano  concerto;  Emmanuel 
Moor's  “ concerto  ” for  string  quar- 
tet and  orchestra. 

By  Mr.  Toscanini's  Orchestra  from 
La  Scala  : Respighi's  arrangements  of 
old  Italian  dances  by  Galilei  and  un- 
knoxvn  composers;  de  Saliata’s  sym- 
phonic poem,  " Juventus  ” : Pick- 

Mangiagalll's  " Notturno  ’’  and  “ Ron- 
Fantastico  ” : Martucci’s  ” Novel- 
Pizzetti’s  suite,  " La  Plsa- 
L';“a'  . .Respighi's  ' Ballata  della 
Gnomldi  ; intermezzo  from  Lunaldi's 
opera  “ 1-a  Figlla  del  Re  ” ; Tom- 
maslni’s  “ Serenate.” 

Bv  the  Chicago  Orchestra:  Arnold 

Bax’s  symphonic  poem,  " The  Garden 
"f  Fand.” 

By  the  Friends  of  Music  : Malipiero’s 

Grottesco  ’’ 


; Alda,  Frances 
| Allen,  Mary 
i Alvarez,  Marguerite 
de 

Antonia des,  Nicolai 
Armstrong.  Marlon 
i Barbour,  Inez 
Barondesa,  Jean 
Besler,  Miss  Bobby 
Blanck,  Margot  de 
IBodinoff,  Florence 
jBogislav.  Ruaiia 
Bond,  Alessandro 
Braslau,  Pophi  - 
Burke,  Tom 
BuTmeister,  Anna 
Calloway- John*  Mine. 
Campbell,  John 
Carre,  Carolyn 
Carrington,  Margaret  , 


McCreary,  Melba 
MacGregor,  Knight 
Mclnness,  J.  Camp- 
bell 

McNamee,  Graham 
MacNevin,  Evelyn 
Gladden.  George 
Mardonez.  Jo»9 
Martinelli,  Giovanni 
Matzenauer,  • Jlar- 
garete 

Pleader,  George 
.Hellish,  Mary 
Miriam,  Alice 
Moncrief,  Alice 
Moulton,  Dorothy 
Morgan.  Marguerite 
^Iorgana,  Nina 
Morison,  Gladice 
-\furphy,  Lambert 


tjarrington.  .usrgarei  jjui  jmy,  Lmnoi 
Catalina,  Fhancisca  iVIuzio,  Claudia 


do 
letta 
nella 


Chapin,  Marlck 
Clarkson,  Margyret 
Clemens,  Clara 
Crosby.  Pbtoebe 
Culp,  Julia 
Dadruun.  Royal 
Dale,  Esther 
Dana,  Margu ?rit<* 
Davenport,  Tda 
Davey,  Murray 
Day-Monti,  Fr£uv:is 
Engel.  Birgit 
Elman.  Mina 
Farrar.  Geraldine 
Ferguson,  Geo"ge 
Finnegan,  John 
FitZiu,  Anna 
I’rank,  Edith  Hallei 
Galli-Curci.  Amelita 
Gardner,  E11s« 
Garrison,  ^Iabel 
Gauthier.  Eva 
Gemunder,  Tiha 
Gibbs,  Elizabeth 
Gluck,  Alrna 
Gogorza,  Emilio  de 
Graham.  Mildred 
Greene,  Walter 
Grever.  Marla 
Grilli,  Giulia 
Guilbert,  YveF  e 
Hackett,  Charier 
Hale.  Richard 
Ha  rris,  George  j r. 
Harrison,  Charles 
Haynes.  Lawr^rif* 
Ilelmuth.  Dc  Eodu 
j llempel,  Frieda 
Ilemus,  porcy 
| Hinkle,  Florence 
: IIlslop,  Joseph 
I Homer,  kliss  T.ouise 
Homer.  Mrs.  Sidney 
j Howell,'  Dlcle 
Illingworth,  Nelson 
Johnson,  Edward 
Jolllf.  Norman 
| Kellogg.  Lucile 
Kerns,  Grace' 
i Klink.  Frieda 
Ivoschetz,  NJr.a 
j Koune,  Nellif 
| Kouns,  Sara 
Kraft,  Arthur 
iKrev.  Dai8^' 


N'amara,  Marguerite 
Xeuwirth,  Rosalinda 
O’Byrne,  Cathal 
Oumiroff,  Boza 
Parker,  Winifred 
Patterson,  Idelle 
Patton,  Frederick 
Peterson.  May 
Picco,  Mlllo 
Potter,  Marguerite 
I 'owe:1.  Nora 
Quadri,  Therese 
Wuait,  Robert 
Dulne,  John 
Radamsky,  Sergei 
Raisa.  Rosa 
Reardon.  George 
Warren 
Re i mere.  Paul 
Reimherr,  George 
Reviere,  Berta 
Reynolds.  Eleanor 
Riker,  Franklin 
Rimini,  Giacomo 
Robyn,  WilliaJTi 
Rochen,  Frieda. 
Rogers,  Francis 
Romero,  Alfred 
Rosenblatt,  Cantor 
Uuffo,  Titta 
Rumsey,  Helen 
Safonoff,  Ilenri 
Seagle.  Oscar 
Schil'rig,  Ottilie 
Schipa,  Tita 
Schwartz.  Joseph 
Simpson,  Olive 
Sirota.  Cantor 
Sonin,  Frances 
Sparkes;  Lenora 
Stanley,  Helen 
Storr,  Lionel 

uelius,  3lari  .• 

. Marguerite 
'j’a  rasova.  Nina 
Taylor,  Louise  Dav- 
clee 

Tempest,  Xeysa 
Tetrazzini,  Luisa 
Thomas,  Edna 
Treville,  Yvonne  de 
Van  Auken.  Janet 
Van  der  Veer,  Ne 
vada 
Van  Kiri 


te 


viva 


, Nartcv 


1 


KrIg©r.Kliza.fc.  th  # 
Kutz,  Selma 
Lankow.  Edwa.r.1 
Lashaiiaks.  Hulda 
Lazaro.  Hippollto 
Lazzarini.  Carolfan 
Laval.  Jeanne 
Lea,  Gladys 
Leonard,  Laurence 
Leska.  Leah 
j Llpkowska,  Lydia 
! Macbeth,  Florence 


'Wagner,  Marie 
Louise 

Warren,  Olga  ' 
Weller,  Ida  Geer 
Worrenzatli,  Reina 
White,  Fanny 
VTinagradoff — 
Woolf,  Cantor 
Wyman,  Lorain  ' 
Taw,  Ellen  Beach 
York©,  Helen 


y pisf 
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PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  DIPPEL. 

Largo  Audience  at  Testimonial  Con- 
cert at  Metropolitan. 

The  Andreas  Dippel  testimonial  con- 
cert, with  which  the  Metropolitan  closed 
t‘  Its  doors  for  the  Summer  last  night,  &t- 
b traded  an  audience  not  completely  fiU- 
? lng  the  house,  but  yet  of  largge  num- 
f bers  for  the  final  tveut  in  a season  al- 
L ready  doubly  protracted  by  dramatic 
W,  and  operatic  benefit  performances. 
I Mme.  Matzenauer.  among  twenty  or 
! more  artists  announced,  disappointed 
the  crowd,  and  Howard  Shelley  had  to 
tell  them  that  Mmt.  Lipkowska  and  Mr. 
Kingston  were  unable  to  appear,  while 
Mr.  Zerola  went  In  person  to  the  thea- 
tre to  show,  in  good  faith,  that  he  was 
[ voiceless  with  a cold. 

! | The  Misses  Yaw.  Sylva  and  Sparkes, 
[ | Messrs.  Rothier,  Ganz  and  Kubtlik  were 
mi  heard  in  the  early  part  of  the  program, 
^•in  which  absentees  werre  more  than  com- 
j pensated  by  frequent  encores.  Nellie 

1'  and  Sara  Kouns  sang  duets  to  tht  de- 
' light  of  their  hearers,  who  asked  for 
more.  David  Bispham  acted  as  well  as 
I sang  *•  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,"  from 
Henry  Huss's  “ As  You  Like  It,"  with 
; the  composed  at  the  piano,  and  on  re- 
call added  Verdi’s  " When  I Was  a 
I Pagt,"  from  “ Falstaff,”  sung  in 
j Shakespeare's  words. 

Among  others  in  the  long  bill  were 
Mmes.  Claussen,  Nielsen.  Stanley,  Zep- 
i pilli  and  Trentini,  Messrs.  Blass,  Leon- 
’/  hardt,  Whitehall  and  Straeciari.  It  was 
1 said  that  the  Metropolitan,  through 
; Chairman  Otto  H.  Kahn  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  had  plact  the  house  at  Mr. 
6 Dippel's  disposal  as  an  expression  of  re- 
1 gard  for  him  as  a former  associate  Di- 
ll rector,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  all 
tickets  sold  would  be  added  to  his  fund, 
for  which  a like  concert  was  also  bo' 
fi  j recently  in  Chicago. 

IM  , 

. There  was  a good  sized  audience  last  : 
■■tight  in  the  Metropolitan  for  the  tea  -- 
aonial  concern  to  Andreas  Dinpeh  l‘-'r 
lerly  tenor  in  that  famous  opera  house 
was  a friendly  audience  that  greeted 
fj»ho  singers  and  the  concert  might  have 
j rated  past  midnight  if  all  had  responded 
! , recalls.  Howard  Shelly,  who  acted 
I s master  of  ceremonies,  annou..ceu  at 
| ,ie ' beginning  as  he  introduce 
1 lien  Beach  Yaw  that  with  so  many 
1 >ars  to  choose  from  it  was 
•I*’  est  for  them  to  draw  lots  as  to  the  first 
J umbers  and  it  fell  to  M*s  Yaw  who 
' me  to  start  the  concert  with  hoi  own 
| The  Skylark,’  whlcii  was  fuil  ot  oc  . 

;T ymnastics.  , 

* Leon  Rothier  sang  one  of  the  - 
L urses  of  the  concert  stage  basso,  Dc 
lor,”  responding  with  yet  anot  er’cces_ 
Deux  Grenadiers.”  'In  rapi'  w-n~- 

I K = 

fXan”’  from  the “opera  “As  You  Like 

' t -'  w'Ah  Henry  Holden  Hu*  the  com- 

3oser,  at  the  piano-. _ The  audience  ct- 
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Mme.  Korolewicz-Wayda, 
Opera,  Gives  Recital 

Miss  Mary  Garden  is  not  the  only 
female  operatic  impresario  on  the  rec- 
ords, for  there  is  Mme.  Korolewicz- 
Wayda,  who  once  upon  a lime  wasjj 
director  of  the  opera  at  Warsaw, 
Poland,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a 
war  might  be  still,  presiding  over  the 
quarrels  of  rival  songbirds.  However, 
she  is  now  on  this  side  of  the  compara- 
tively stormy  Atlantic,  and  last  eve- 
ning she  gave  a song  recital  in  Aeolian 
Ilall  for  the  Polish  Children’s  Relief 
Fund. 

Mm,.  Korolewicz-Wayda.  has  IMeli- 
aande  hair  and  a Alary  Garden  voice 
and  .she  sings  in  a style  not  wholly  un- 
liko  that  ol  the  Chicago  impresario.  Her 
programme  was  most  interesting.  It 
began  with  "The  Tears  Have  Flowed,” 
by  no  less  a composer  than  the  late 
Premier  of  Poland,  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 
rewski. Other  lyrics  were  by  Kartowicz, 
Zelenski  and  Motiiuszko.  Then  followed 
a group  of  Chopin  songs,  after  which 
came  four  songs  composed  by  Polish 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  in  the  late  war. 
Folk  songs  and  an  air  from  Moniuszko’s 
opera,  "Halka,”  brought  the  list  to  its 
end.  There  was  an  audience  largely 
composed  of  Poles  and  the  conversation 
was  opulent  in  consonants,  but  not  one 
' could  be  heard  when  Mme.  Korolewicz- 
Wayda,  sang. 
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GALLl-CURCI’SLASTCONCERT 

Throng  Applauds  Her  in  Songs  in 
Italian,  French  and  English. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  gave  her  last  con- 
cert of  the  season  in  Carnegie  Plall  last 
evening  before  a house  sold  out,  with 
many  persons  standing  and  many  more 
turned  away.  It  was  a musical  aud- 
ience, and  the  singer,  departing  wholly 
from  her  operatic  repertory,  had  ar-] 
ranged  a program  of  songs  in  Italian, 
French  and  English,  verging  upon  the 
florid  style  only  in  Bishop’s  less  familiar  . 
" Echo  Song  ’’  and  his  " Lo,  Here  the 
Gentle  Lark,"  both  with  flute  and  both 
apparently  from  forgotten  stage  works 
■ of  the  English  adapter  of  “ Home,  Sweet 

American  lyrics  by  Murdock  and 
Beecher  formed  an  early  group  with  the 
gav  ” Little  Bells  of  Sevilla. ” by  Mr. 
Samuels,  who  assisted  at  the  piano  and 
shared  the  recall.  To  these  Mme  Galli- 
Curci  added  a French  " Rossignol, 
while  after  her  “ Echo  Song,’  with  Mr. 
Berenguer,  the  applauding  crowd 
shouted  at  the  first  notes  of  ’ Drink  to 
Me  Onlv  with  Thine  Eyes,"  a favorite 
encore  of  the  star.  She  began  the  eve- 
ning with  old  airs  of  Pergolese.  Paisiello 
and  Paradisi.  and  later  gave  modern 
French  pieces  by  Fourdrain  and  eigh- 
teenth century  bergerettes  arranged  by 
Weckerlin. 
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aria,  as  Mr. 
cm  3 frerti 


£'KlUl> 
responded 

■•staff/’  , xi..  . -j. 

It  -was  then  announced  Uia«. 
Sfataenauer  could  not  appear  ow  ^ 
ihQ  illness  of  her  mother.  Others  an- 

j ounced  on  the  programme  unaole  to 

wppear  were  Nicola  Zarola,  Mme.  Ri'-'M 
•Jpkowska,  Mme.  Helen  Stanlej  and 
Morgan  Kingston.  Rudolph  Ganz  playtd 
several  piano  numbers  by  Liszt,  an^ 
Kubelik  the  violin  concerto  m D minor 
fcy  Wieniawski.  , \ 

Victor  Herbert  accompanied  Miss  Alice 

ileppilli  in  his  own  "Kiss  Me  „ 

the  spring  song  from  his  N * 

Miss  Julia  Claussen  sang  >-be  ana  from 
"Samson  et  Dalila”  : Miss  Alice  Neilscn 
and  Clarence  Whitehall  the  Mozart  duo 
aria  from  Friml’s  "The  F.-etly  , Riccar 
do  Stacciari  Largo  a!  Factotum, 

”La  ci  Darem”  : Miss  Emma  Trentini  an 
“II  Barbiere  di  Sivlglia’’  ; while  Robert 
Leouhardt  and  Robert  Blass  duo 

from  Nicolai's  "The  Merry  Widow  of 

^ Among  those  in  the  audience  were; 
Mme  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  who  had  pm - 
,toda  box;  Mrs.  Harry  Harkness 
Flagler,  Miss  Mary  Harkness  riaglei. 
Airs  A.  Harvey  Tiers,  Dr.  Emanuel  De 
Marnay  Baruch,  Mme.  do-  Cisneros,  Mrs. 
3.  Harrison  Irvine  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

*Tru8,x  • 

Boxes  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt, 
Willard  Straight,  Messrs.  Clarence 
..Iackay,  George  G.  Haven  and  Otto 
Kahn. 


Mrs. 


What  will  -probably  prove  to  have  been) 
the  last  important  concert  of  the  seasc. 
was  that  given  in  Aeolian  HaU  yester 
afternoon  by  Harold  Bauer  and  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsclv  The  programme  consisted 
entirely  of  music  for  two  pianos,  and  the, 
official  announcements  told  that  the  en- 
tertainment was  lor  the  benefit  of  a 
» French  musician.  The  name  of  the  bene- 
|il  ficiary  was  not  disclosed,  nor  is  it  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be.  ,1 

it  The  record  of  the  beautiful  ending  ol 
} a prolific  and  too  frequently  prosaic  sea-. 
son.  siioti’d  suffice.  Messrs.  -Bauer  and] 
GsbrF owitsch  are  no  novices  in  the  pe»-| 
formance  of  music  tor  U j pianos,  r.or 
did  they  have  to  malte  their  skill  known 
yesterday.  They  have  been  heard  in 
such  art  several  times,  and  no  longer  ago 
than  the  final  concert  of  the  Beethoven; 
Association  they  played  the  Mozart 
sonata  in  D.  which  they  repeated  yestcr- 

Their  other  numbers  were  a C minor  j 
prelude  and  fugue  by  Bach,  arranged  by 
Mr.  Bauer,  the  familiar  variations  ot 
’ Saint-Saens  on  a Beethoven  theme,! 
SchueiA’s  “Impromptu  Rococo”  and  a ro- 
mance1 and  valse  by  Arensky.  Academic  j 
' criticism  such  as  prevai'ed  in  Germany  , 
a generation  or  so  ago  condemned  Mo-  | 
zart’s  D major  sonata  as  a rather  com- 
mendable bravura  piece  with  a tiresome, 
slow  movement.  Naturally  the  academi- 
cians admired  the  first  movement  be- 
cause of  its  more  pretentious  architec- 
ture. • , 

But-in  these  days  such  a fresh,  charm- 
ing, spontaneous  piece  of  music  gives  al- 
most unqualified  delight,  especially  when 
| played  with  such  exquisite  beauty  of  tone 
and  finish  of  style  as  it  was  by  yester- 
day’s artists.  The  Saint-Saens  variations 
were  performed  superbly,  not  only  in  all 
the  details  of  ensemble,  but  also  in  the 
sensitive  appreciation  of  their  musical 
characteristics.  The  audience,  which 
was  of  good  size,  was  quick  to  discern 
the  excellence  of  the  entertainment,  and 
its  applause  was  hearty. 


Alfred  Mlrovitch  Plays  Again. 

Alfred  Mirovitch,  pianist,  made  his 
tenth  appearance  here  this  season  in  a 
recital  announced  as  his  last  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  The  Russian  artist  for 
the  first  time  included  in  his  program  a 
” Minuet  ” of  his  own,  together  with 
the  G minor  prelude  of  Rachmaninoff. 
Tchaikovsky’s  "Humoresque”  and,  by  I 
request,  the  Chopin  sonata  of  the  ”’fu- 
neral  March.1’  From  earlier  classics 
there  were  a ” Concerto  dl  Camera  ” 
by  Vivaldi,  and  two  Scarletti  pieces  ar- 
ranged by  Tausig. 

KRONOLD  JUBILEE  RECITAL 

Plays  War  Klegle  in  Celebrating- 
25  Years  as  Violoncellist. 

Hans  Kronold,  the  violoncellist,  last 
night  rounded  out  twenty-five  years  as 
a musician  who  has  won  far  more  than 
ordinary  distinction,  and  celebrated  his 
anniversary  by  a recital  in  the  Astor 
GaJllery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  In  a 
programme  which  contained  so  much  of 
the  best,  Mr.  Kronold’s  own  elegie  “To 
Our  Heroes  of  1918,”  given  for  the  first 
time,  took  rightfully  the  place  of  honor. 
It  plays  the  changes  on  the  pathos  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  impulse  and  the 
sacrific,  and  as  a brave  salute  to  the 
men  wrho  fell  as  well  as  the  men  who  i 
came  back  will  have  its  niche  in  the 
, history  of  the  war. 

Saint-Saens’s  concerto  in  A minor, 
opus  33;  Mozart’s  Menuett,  G major,  I 
No.  1;  Haydn's  “Airs  and  Variations,” 
Liszt’s  ’’Love’s  Dream”  and  Kronold's 
"Meiodie  Romantique”  were  among  the  i 
numbers  most  enjoyed  by  a cordial  audi- 
ence. 
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Atiselma  One  of  Bast 
' - of  Younger  Violinists 

BY  MAX  SMITH. 

•rv'  LTHOUGH  h9  made  a eome- 
L\  -what  belated  entrance  on  the 
* musical  stage,  appearing  at  a 
tithes;  o£“  thie;  yeah  dhahhed ' somehow 
by  those  who  have,  or  think,  they 
have,  much  to  offer,  Michael  Aii- 
I eeimo  played  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian,  Hall  In  a manner  that  on-  I 
.titled  him  to.  a place  among  the  I 
.most  promising  of  the  younger  gen- 
afatiort  of 'native  violinists. 

An  Italian  boy  of  Sicilian  parent-  { 
age,  though  born  and  trained  In  this  I 
country,  Michael  Is  just  nineteen  j 
years  old.  Of  sympathetic  person-  < 
ality,  and  absolutely  without  pre- 
tention  in  bearing  and  demeanor,  he  j 
approaches  his  task  with  a straight-  > 
forwardness  that  prejudices  the 
listener  in  his  favor. 

Anselmo  already  has  acquired 
considerable  technical  skill  and  as- 
surance. His  intonation  la  peculiar- 
ly true,  and  he  draws  a warmly  et-  I 
massive  tone  in  sustained  cantilena,  1 
a tone  Vitalized  by  a discreetly  ap- 
fsliod  vibrato,  happily  avoiding  the  \ 
exaggerated  portamento  (and  this  - 
bespeaks  good  taste)  favored  by  so  j 
tnany  of  the  fiddling  fraternity. 

Julius  Schendel  provided  satisfy-  J 
accompaniment,  devoting  him- 
‘o  htar  .duties-  yrtih  real  .ca-.. 


J 
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The  beneficent  ministrations  of  educa- 
tional opera  do  not  cease  in  this  town, 
although  the  stars  of  Broadway  and  even 
the  comets  of  West  Thirty-fourth  street- 
no  longer  shine  in  the  firmament.  Last 
evening  in  the  Lexington  Theatre  opera 
emerged  in  a ne  wguise,  the  Yiddish  ian- 
guade,  hitherto  unfamiliar  to  the  local] 
lyric  boards. 

The  opera  selected  for  the  experiment] 
was  quite  naturally  Halevy’s  ”La  Juive,”] 
in  which  the  persecutions  of  the  Hebrews* 
were  set  to  excellent  music  by  one  of] 
their  own  people.  Max  Bloch,  who  used 
to  sing  minor  parts  at  the  Metropolitan, 
was  the  Eleazwr  and  Miss  Ida  Bresslerj 
the  Recha.  Miss  Alice  Hasler  as  Eudora, 
Leo  Fastowsky  as  Leopold  and  James 
Wolf  as  the  Cardinal  Brogni  were  the 
other  principals. 

The  performance  was  in  general  | 
marked  by  anxiety  rather  than  con- ; 
lidence.  Every  one  strove  earnestly  to 
,lo  well  those  things  which  he  ought  to  I 
and  not  to  leave  undone  anything  es-J 
sential  to  the  general  welfare.  But  In  j 
spile  of  ail  there  were  some  astonishing  j 
departures  from  the  pitch  and  some  en-  | 
tirely  novel  chords  in  the  ensembles,  f 
Mr.  Bloch  wore  an  impressive  beard, 
which  was  indeed  the  only  impressive 
feature  of  his  impersonation.  Miss  Brass- 
ier sang  very  luodly  and  Mr.  Wolf  very 
solemnly. 

The  chorus  seemed  greatly  delighted] 
with  its  opportunities.  Paul  Eisier  of  thel 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  conducted  the).; 
performance  with  evident  effort.  Doubt-  ■ 
less  everything  will  go  better  at  the  sec- 
ond performance  this  eeening.  The  au- 
dience last  night  was  large  and  its  ap- 
plause was  hearty. 


‘LA  JUIVE;  IN  YIDDISH, 
SUNG  AT  LEXINGTON 

Great  Audience  Applauds  Jewish- 
American  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany’s First  Performance . 


Halevy’s  “ La  Juive.”  sung  in  Yid- 
dish, it  was  said,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  drew  -a  great  audience  last 
evening  at  the  Lexington  Opera  House,] 
where  with  changes  of  oast  it  will  be 
repeated  this  evening.  Sixteen  perform-' 
anc.es  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday1 
nights  hereafter  are  announced,  with  thel 
further  promise  that,  should  the  Jewish- 
American  Grand  Opera  establish  itself 
with  tiie  public,  it  will  bring  to  New  | 
York  some  of  the  operas  of  Russia  not 
vet  known  here,  to  be  sung  in  Russian. 

‘ Last  night’s  crowd  burst  into  shouts 
of  ehthusiasm  for  an  operatic  perform- 
ance of  more  ambitious  quality  than 
many  given  in  the  past  in  various  lan- 
guages at  the  older  theatres  of  the  east 
side.  The  leading  soprano,  Ida  Bressler, 
who  acted  the  Jewess,  was  a j-oung  | 
Polish  woman  who  has  sung  at  Essen  j 
and  Frankfort,  while  another,  Alice  . 
Hasler,  heard  as  Eudora,  had  appeared  1 
with  the  Gallo  troupe.  , ' 

Max  Bloch,  who  sang  Caruso  s rOle 
of  Eleazar,  was  a former  German  tenoi 
of  the  Metropolitan,  from  which  house 
also  came  the  conductor,  Paul I Eislei, 
who  shared  the  recalls  after  the  well 
staged  second-act  scene  of  the  Passotei.  ■ 
Leo  Fastowsky,  a Russian  artist  sang 
; Prince  Leopold,  while  James  Wolf,  a 
basso  of  operatic  experience  at  Breslau 
and  Berne,  once  heard  here  in  concert, 

* proved  the  new  company  s »rst  dis- 
covery.” His  singing  of  the  Cardinal  s 
role  earning  an  ovation. 

Tonight’s  east,  with  Miss  Bressler 
again,  will  include  Elizabeth  Schiller, 
Simeon  Pascal,  Tales  Longtin  Louis 
Bauer,  and  Mme.  Lina  Coen  conducting. 
Tomorrow,  it  is  announced,  the  others 
heard  last  evening  will  reappear  with  a 
new  heroine,  Ruth  Coleman. 
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Symphonic  Gives 
Enjoyable  Music 
at  First  Concert 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

■^yiTH  Helen  Osmussen,  soprano, 

as  soloist,  and  John  Ingram  at 
th©  baton,  the  Symphonic  Ensemble 
of  New  York,  Ino„  gave  Sts  In- 
augural concert  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall  before  a gath- 
ering none  too  large,  but  thoroughly 
appreciative. 

In  spite  of  its  name,  this  musical 
organization  is  made  up  largely,  it 
would  seem,  of  musicians  from  the 
borlv  State  of  New  eJrsey.  Mr.  In- 
graham himself  was  at  one  time,  if 
the  writer  is  correctly  Informed,  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

The  Ensemble  might  appropriate- 
ly be  called  a miniature  symphony 
orchestra,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
thirty  men.  Run  on  a co-operative 
plan,  'with  the  management  con- 
trolled by  the  members,  its  main 
object  is  said  to  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  American  composers  and 
American  soloists.  The  more  re- 
markable . was  it  that  the  initial 
concert,  devoted  to  works  of  exclu- 
sively foreign  origin  and  bringing 
forward  a soloist  whose  name 
stamped  her  as  Scandinavian,  bore 
no  evidence  whatever  of  that  avow- 
edly patriotic  intention. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  mati- 
nee proved  to  be  decidedly  enjoy- 
able, although  it  can  hardly  be  as- 
serted that  the  orchestra  played  in 
a manner  distinguished  by  rhythm- 
ical precision,  purity  ot  intonation 
' and  dynamic  balance.  Truth  to  tell, 
there  were  more  than  a few  ragged 
spots  in  the  ensemble  and  freuent 
lapses  from  the  pitch. 

Opening  with  Mozart's  ‘‘Nozze  di 
Figaro”  Overture,  the  programme 
embraced  Beethoven's  Symphony  in 
C major,  No.  1.  three  selections 
from  Debussy's  "Children’s  Corner 
and  a group  of  pieces  introduced 
last  Winter  to  the  public  by  Arturo 
Toscanini  and  his  Scala  Orchestra, 
Martucci’s  sweetly  melodious  ’’Not- 
turo”  and  three  of  Respichi's  fasci- 
nating scored  transcriptions  of  "An 
tiche  Danze  ed  Aria  per  Liulo,”  en 
titled  respectively  "Gagliarda, 
‘■Vilanella’’  and  "Passo  mezzo  « 
Mascherada.” 

Mme.  Osmussen’s  contributions 
sung  with  clarid  beauty  of  tone  and 
; considerable  interpretative  skill, 
comprised  the  ."Deh  vieni,  non  tar- 
dar”  Aria  from  Mozart’s  "Nozze  di 
Figaro,”  Grieg's  ’’Kolveig’s  Song,” 
and  Van  der  Stucken’s  “O  Room 
Mit  Mir  in  die  Fruehlingsnacht." 


C olumbia  Concert 

Ik-  second  week  of  the  season  of 
mer  concerts  on  the  Green  at  Co- 
ibia  University  by  the  Goldman 
rt  Hand  began  last  night,  and  i 
i hvin  I'Vanko  Goldman,  the  conduc- 
r,f.  provided  another  evening  of  keen  j 
njoyment  for  the  lo, 000  or  more  who  | 
hronged  the  spacious  grounds  at  I 
20th  Street  and  Broadway.  Two 
arches  were  played  as  encores  last 
ight-  "Semper  Fideles"  by  Sousa  and 
sagamore  March,"  which  is  his  own 
(imposition  -and  while  the  old  Sousa  , 
wing  brought  fond  memories,  it  must  j 
■ added  the  more  modern  piece  left  I 
' regrets.  , / I 

Frieda  Kiink,  contralto,  was  the 
loist.  singing.  "Habanera"  from  "Car- 
ten"  with  good  voice.  The  pro- 
ramme  ranged  from  Beethoven's 
.fth  Symphony  in  C Minor  to  a 
ihann  Strauss  waltz,  "Artists'  Life," 
nd  included  the  wild  gypsy  music  of 
"Rakoczy  March,"  two  Norwe- 
ian  Ranees  by  Grieg,  the  swelling 
nes  of  the  overture  to  “Oberon," 
d "Tannhauser"  and  "Robin  Hood" 
ccerpts. 


uglily 


V**6 Columbia  Concerts  * f * * 
The  third  week  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Goldman  Concert  pand  at  Colum- 
bia University  begins  on  Monday  with 
the  following  programme:*”" 

March  and  Procession  of  Bacchus,  from 

the  Bullet  •‘Sylvia"  ■ ..Delibes 

A "iaust"  Overture Warner 

Romance  in  P Minor,  Op.  51,  No.  5,' 

. , , „ Tchaikovsky 

Excerpts  from  Romeo  and  Juliet".  . Gounod 

Paekentanz  (Torch  Dance) Meyerbeer 

Euphonium  Solo — "Cujus  Animan”  from 

Stabat  Mater"  Bosiinl 

balvatore  Cucchiara 
P°Brid  Furiant'  from  “The  Bartered 

Excerpts'  from  “Erminie" . Jakobowsk* 

Wednesday’s  programme  1 will  in- 
^eJ"I',Iarche  Mllitaire,”  Saint-Saens- 
Phedre  overture,  Massenet;  "Ave 
re  rum  Corpus,”  Mozart;  "L’Arlesi- 
snne,”  Bizet;  Brunnhilde’s  Atvakeping 
,rom  ‘ Siegfried,”  Wagner;  "On  the 
vreen,  ’ Goldman,  and  “Reminiscences 
'f  Ireland,  ’ Godfrey.  The  soloist  will 
■e  Ernest  S.  Williams,  cornet. 

„^n,  ,Frld^5''  the  band  will  play  the 
edding  March”  overture,  nocturne 

iif>,v’SCr,erZ0  from  “A.  Midsummer 
hght  s Dream,  Mendelssohn;  Suppe’s 
BeautiftU  Galatea”  overture,  Strauss’s 
Blue  Danube  waltz,  Lampe’s  “Uncle 
oms  Cabin  Fantasie,"  and  Helen 
t0'ht”Wl11  Smg  Schubert’s  “Die  AJ1- 


HUN^ARIAN  TENOR  TONIGHT. 

> Lfit  tgC r ^ z,/ 

Kiraly  to  Open  Tour  With  Recital  in 
Lexington  Theatre. 

Brno  Kiraly.  tenor  of' the  Royal  Opera 
House  of  Budapest,  who  arrived  here 
Inst  week  on  the  Scythia,  will  open  his 
concert  tour  with,  a recital  tonight- at  the 
Lexington  Theatre.  Mr.  Kiraly  will  sing 
Hungarian  folksongs.  He  will  appear  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Milwau- 
kee, South  Bend  and  other  cities  in  a 
series  of  thirty  recitals  and  will  give  a 
farewell  concert  here  on  Oct.  9,  prior  to 
Ills  departure  for  Berlin.  The  tour  is 
under  the  management  of  Eugene  Sipos 
and  Martin  Berger. 

A fifty-year  jubilee  In  honor  of  Louis 
Gerly,  Hungarian  composer,  will  be  held 
at  Washington  Irving  High  School  on 
the  evening  of  Sept.  18.  Among  the  Hun- 
garian artists  now  in  this  country  who 
will  appear  or.  that  occasion  are  Louis 
Rosza,  baritone  of  the  Royul  Opera 
House  of  Budapest,  who  will  appear  at 
the  Metropolitan  next  season ; Maria 
Samson,  soprano ; Duci  Kerekjarto,  vio- 
linist, and  D.  S.  Antalffy,  organist. 

Frances  Alda,  Giuseppe  Danise,  Al-  I 
fred  Mirovitch,  and  Rosina  Galli  will 
take  part  in  a free  concert  Sunday ; 
l afternoon  at  the  Hippodrome,  under  I 
t,  the  direction  of  Charles  D.  Isaacson. 

Ada  Benefeld,  soprano,  and  Pauls , 
Sakss,  tenor,  of  the  Latvian  Opera,  will 
give  a joint  recital  Sunday  afternoon 
n Aeolian  Hall.  J't  , r ~ S~ 

Little  Ida  Rosen,  Who  Dis- 
liked Music,  Hailed  as  Musi- 
cal Prodigy. 


/ u-yui  y / j z.  / 

Music 


Young  Violinist  to  Play. 

Cyril  Towbin,  who  will  play  Wieniaw- 
ki's  concerto  at  the  Stadium  on  Tues- 
r.  In-  .ay  night,  is  a young  violinist,  bom 
M,  If  nd  bred  in  New  York  and  tutored  in 
xt  here  In  the  city.  Now  22  years  old, 
Or-  18  13  said  to  Save  shown  musical  ten- 
ancies as  a child  of  4.  while  at  11  i 
ears  he  gave  his  first  recital  in  tne  ' 
larnegie  Lyceum,  and  at  14  another. 

R 20  he  appeared  with  the  Russian 
ymphony  Orchestra  as  its  soloist 
lany  cities.  « V ✓ f ■*.  / 

Half  on  a dare  from  his  friends, 
eclded  to  compete  in  the  trials  of'  the 
udition  Committee  of  the  Stadium 
oncerts.  Of  600  persons  who  applied 
nd  246  who  were  actually  heard  Tow- 
in  was  chosen  with  seven  others  to  ap- 
s?.r  with  the  Stadium  Orchestra.  He 
is  received  his  training  of  late  years 
the  hands  of  Franz  Kneisel. 


in 
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"‘THE  APOCALYPSE  ” HEARD. 
“The  Apocalypse,”  a dramatic  ora- 

m wuTn°Sdd  by  Pao]°  DaJlico,  who 
3n  with  it  the  competition  for  a So  non 

the  federation^  Twelfth 
•eting  that  took  place  June  7 and  8 in 
■venport  Iowa,  and  netghboling  cities 
Rock  Island  and  Moline,  III.  A 

cl-  t/Xt’  pnvately  Panted  in  New 
. is  in  part  the  work  of  Mrs  Paulino 
"OUX  MacArthur  of  thiULr 
nri  Pierre  Roch<5  or  the  French  Finan3 

\S^m»nSaZher°  dUHnS  th9  war-  A 

‘orue  and  three  scenes  drawn  W 
Book  of  Daniel  and  that  of  Rev  la 
are  entitled  ” Belshazzar's  i 

ermageddon,”  “Babylon”  and  "The 
Iennium.”  Mrs.  MacArthur  cites 
leral  Allenby’s  remark,  “The  battle 
Armageddon  is  on,”  shortly  before 
armistice,  and  she  believes  that  pop- 
r value  will  attach  especially  to  the 
tillennlum  Hymn.”  7^J,  z y , 
rom  tlie  women's  brgafiizatton  which 
nsored  It  comes  a report  that  “ the 
standing  event  of  the  biennial  at 
Triclties  was  the  performance  of  the 
'00  prize  oratorio,  written  in  modern 
le  yet  with  spontaneity  and  melody, 
igratulations  alike  are  due  Mr. 
lico  for  his  contribution  to  the  litera- 
’ of  American  oratorio,  and  to  the 
■eration  for  affording  the  incentive 
vrite  and  the  means  to  give  adequate 
ring  to  such  a composition.” 


When  Ida  Theodora  Rosen  listened 
to  the  efforts  of  her  five  sisters  and 
three  brothers  to  master  the  violin, 
she  made  up  her  eight-year-old  mind 
that  she  did  not  like  music.  It  was 
only  after  each  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  hod  given  up  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a musician  that  she  decided 
to  try  to  save  the  family’s  musical 
honor.  , Now,  after  three  years’  hard 
study,  Ida,  the  eleven-year-old 
daughter  of  Copel  Rosen  of  No,  29 
Herbert  Street,  Brooklyn,  won  a free 
scholarship  in  violin,  valued  at  $800, 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Music  and 
Arts.  She  will  continue  -her  studies 
under  Paul  Stoeving,  a leading 
teacher  of  the  violin. 

Ida,  a modest  and  exceptionally 
pretty  little  girl  with  an  abundance 
of  fair  hair,  was  busily  studying 
when  a World  reporter  called  to  see 
her.  She  said  she  had  no  particular 
liking  for  the  violin  or  any  other  mu- 
sical Instrument  three  years  ago,  but, 
the  fact  that  her  brothers  and  sisters 
I had  failed  to  pleas.-  her  mother  and 
I father  in  their  efforts  had  made  her 
determined  t.o  show  them  all  that  she 
-could  do  better  than  the  rest.  She 
said  she  had  always  practised  at  least 
three  hours  a day.  She  added  that 
she  hoped  to  be  a professional  violin- 
list  some  day  and  appear  in  public. 

I Ida  has  already  made  her  bow  to 

the  public  as  a volinist,  and  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  she  played  at  a re- 
cital at  Christ  Church,  in  36th  Street. 
Sr.eis  a pupil  at  Public  School  No.  110 
at  Monitor  Street  and  Driggs  Avenue 

Russian  Violinist  Takes 
American  Girl  as  Bride 

A FTSft  circling  half  Way  around 
the  globe  for  a wife  suited  to  his 
artistic  teifiperment,  Mischa  Violin, 
Russian  violinist,  found  her  at  last 
in  an  American  girl,  Miss  Lillian 
Davidson,  formerly  of  Toms  River, 

N.  J.  The  couple  were  married 
several  weeks  ago  and  they  kept 
the  fact  a.  secret  until  yesterday. 

“Yes,  I’m  married  true  enough,” 

Mr.  Violin  said  at  his  home,  No.  $40 
Audubon  avenue,  “and  I don't  mind 
saying  thgt  American  women  can’t 
be  beat  when  it  comet’  to  the  won- 
derful combination  of  beauty  and 
brains.  I’ve  toured  through  most 
of  Europe,  the  United  States,  South 
America  and  Australia,  but  the 
American  girl  leads  them  all.  They 
are  so  fascinating,  they  are  hard  to 
resist.” 

Mr.  Violin  met  Miss  Davidson  dur- 
ing the  war  when  he  was  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
left  on  a concert  tour  to  South 
America  and  Australia,  and  on  his 
return  the  couple  renewed  their 
friendship  and  the  marriage  fol- 
lowed. J*£a,7  J.  c>  * J i.y 
Mr.  Violin  hah  been  So  buBy  pre- 
paring for  a recital  at  Carnegie  Hall 
Sunday  evening,  October  9.  that  he 
hasn’t  had  time  to  go  on  a honey- 
moon. The  couple  plan  to  go  to 
South  America  as  soon  as  Mr.  Vio- 
lin’s concert  dates  are  played. 


Lallah  Rookh,  an  Indian  maiden,  is 
on  her  way  to  marry  the  Sultan  when 
she  meets  the  poet,  Feramors.  who 
wins  her  love.  Arriving  at  Delhi,  she 
\ is  overcome  with  rapture  lo  learn  that 
! the  Sultan  and  poet  are  one  person. 

' This  play  of  the  Irish  poet  Moore  was 
1 enacted — but  in  music— by  the  Gold- 
! man  Concert  Band  on  the  Columbia 
j Green  last  evening.  Who  could  wish  a 
more  enchanting  stage  setting  for  Rn- 
I binstein’s  Wedding  March  from  "Fera- 
-mors”  than  the  backdrop  and  wings 
formed  by  the  leafy  foliage  of  over- 
hanging trees? 

Then  the  dainty  and  delicate  melo- 
dies of  the  Gounod  overture  “Mireille!” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  music  is 
sympathetically  played  by  members  of 
a band  recruited  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Philharmonic,  Philadelphia,  Dani- 
rosch,  and  other  well-known  orches- 
tras. But  it  is  unusual  that  a band 
has  rhe  resonance  and  vibrancy  of  an 
orchestra — which  probably  places  the 
Goldman  Band  in  the  position  of  not 
having  a peer. 

The  "Petite  Suite”  is  Debussy  be- 
fore he  became  decidedly  impression- 
istic in  style.  The  two  movements 
played,  “Cortege"  and  "Ballet.”  have 
a melodic-  quality  which  ingratiates 
but  of  course  not  to  those  of  the  new 
school,  to  whom  melody  and  rhythm 
are  bids  for  popularity  and  therefore 
i anathema.  As  the  lights  glowed  more 
- and  more  brightly  in  the  deepening 
dusk,  Grieg's  Suite  No.  1,  "Peer  Gynt," 
was  played.  It  eras  the  piece  d.e  re- 
sistance of  the  evening.  The  second 
and  third  numbers.  “Asa’s  Death”  and 
"Anitra's  Dance,"  were  well  played. 

The  conductor.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  gave  several  of  his  own 
compositions  as  encores.  “The  Saga- 
more March,"  a glowing  bit  of  band 
music,  and  “A  Bit  of  Syncopation," 
which  will  probably  live  as  dance 
music,  for  although  “jazz"  will  go. 
the  primeval  in  the  race  will  always 
thrill  to  the  tom-tom  beat  in  dance 
music.  Helen  Stover,  soprano,  sang 
very  well  considering  the  difficulty  of 
filling  a vast  auditorium  of  unlimited 
space  with  a sky  studded  with  stars 
for  a roof.  The  evening  ended  with 
excerpts  from  Victor  Herbert's 
"Algeria.”  The  melodies  from  the 
latter  had  the  well-known  Herbertian 
swing  or — -as  some  would  say  who 
relegate  melody  to  the  past — the  well- 
known  Victorian  swung. 

/ufy  Sf 

TWILIGHT  MUSIC 


First  of  Series  of  Such  Musicales  by 
La  Forge-Berumen  Pupils  Suc- 
cessful Innovation. 

An  innovation,  departing  considerably 
from  the  well-worn  conceit  path,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  when  the  first  of  a series  of 
“Twilight  Musicales"  was  given  by  the 
artist-pupils  of  the  La  Forge-Berumen 
Studios  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Frank  La  Forge  and  Ernest  Bcrumen. 

The  program  began  promptly  at  5.15 
o'clock  and  ran  until  6.45,  during  which 
period  not  one  auditor  left  the  well-filled 
auditorium — a fact  in  itself  decidedly 
complimentary  to  the  artists. 

The  La  Forge  Berumen  recitals,  here- 
tofore given  in  the  studios  at  60  West 
Fiftieth  street,  have  grown  in  popularity 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  almost  com- 
pulsory to  “hire  a hall"  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  many  patrons  whom 
neither  time  of  year  nor  condition  of 
weather  can  discourage. 

La  Forge  Rnartettc  Sings. 

The  program  yesterday  opened  with 
selections  from  "In  a Persian  Garden" 
by  Liza  Lehmann,  sung  by  the  La  Forge 
Quartette,  composed  of  Charlotte  Ryan, 
6oprano:  Dorothy  George,  contralto; 

Sheffield  Child,  tenor,  and  Charles  Car- 
ver, basso,  with  Mr.  La  Forge  at  the 
I piano.  It  is  doubtful  if  a better  ve- 
hicle for  the  display  of  the  voices  of 
the  singers  could  he  found  than  the 
diversified  sentiment  of  the  Omar  Khay- 
yam verses  in  their  beautiful  Lehmann 
'settings. 

An  clement  of  quiet  enthusiasm  was 
sustained  throughout  this  number,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  script  was  used 
by  any  member  of  the  quartette  or  by 
Mr.  La  Forge.  This  is  a feat  worthy 
of  note,  since  in  order  to  present  music 
acceptably  it  should  first  be  learned. 


A New  Mexro-Snpranu, 

A new  mezzo-soprano,  Marguerite 
fiehuiling,  sand  an  aria  from  “Don 
Carlos"  with  a sureness  of  self  and  un- 
derstanding of  Verdi's  intention  that 
would  do  credit  to  a more  experienced 
singer.  Her  voice  is  of  unusual  range, 
melodious  and  full  of  power.  Miss 
Schuiling,  who  is  a comparative  new 
comer  in  New  York  and  hails  from  De- 
troit. was  recently  chosen  to  sing  at  the 
Stadium  this  Slimmer,  literally  over  the 
heads  of  many  others  who  had  gone 
through  routine  form  to  win  place  on 
the  programs. 

Rosamond  Crawford,  pianist,  played  : 
one  of  Mr.  La  Forge's  compositions. 
“Romance,”  and  Moszkowski's  "Waltz 
in  E Major,"  as  she  always  plays  every- 
thing— delightfully.  She  has  a splendid  1 
command  of  technique  and  is  an  adept 
at  tone  work  and  working  up  to  thunder- 
our  climaxes. 

Both  Mr.  Carver  and  Mr.  Child  have 
coached  with  Mr.  La  Forge  for  some 
time  and  both  add  jewels  to  the  crown 
of  their  instructor  at  every  public  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Carver  sang  a group  comprising 
“Come.  My  Beloved,”  by  Handel;  “Dos 
Pas  des  Sabots,”  by  Laparra;  "Mexican 
Folksong,’’  and  “Maidens  Are  Like  the 
Wind,"  by  Loewe.  His  voice  is  real  mu- 
sic, with  seemingly  no  limitation. 

A Flensing;  Coloratura. 

Beatrice  Cast,  coloratura,  sang  a 
group  composed  of  “Fingn  Mio  Dilotto,” 
arranged  by  Yiardot;  “Canzonetta,”  by 
Loewe  ,and  "La  1‘rimavcra  d'Or,”  by 
Glazounow-La  Forge.  Her  voice  is  as 
sweet  and  pleasing  as  her  personality. 
Miss  Ryan’s  voice  is  of  the  kind  that 
rises  clear  above  all  other  types  and  yet 
blends  beautifully  in  ensemble  work. 
Dorothy  George,  small  as  to  physique, 
singe  with  a power  equal  to  that  of  the 
tallest  and  broadest  (both  vocally  and 
ph  ysieally)  member  of  the  quartette, 
which  brought  the  program  to  a close 
with  two  of  Mr.  La  Forge's  composi- 
tions. "Flanders  Requiem"  and  “Sanc- 
tuary,” 


Concert  singers  have  been  particu- 
larly busy  these  last  two  days.  The 
Julia  Culp  recitel  had  to  be  post- 
poned, but  that  did  not  create  a 
drought.  In  Carnegie.  Hall,  oil  Satur- 
jday  afternoon,  Lydia  Lipkowska, 
formerly  a member  of  the  Boston, 
/Chicago,  and  Metropolitan  Opera  com- 
I panics,  entertained  a largo  audience 
A with  a programme  of  Russian,  French, 

) and  English  songs.  At  the  same,  time 
I Clara  Clemens  in  Aeolian  Hall  ap- 
| pealed  to  the  devoted  lovers  of  Brahms 
i with  a second  programme  of 'his  songs. 
She  was  in  better  voice  than  at  her 
first  recital  and  made  a deep  impres- 
sion with  her  dramatic  intensity  and 
rare  art  of  evoking  a mood,  as  in 
“Ever  Lighter  Grows  My  Slumber.” 
She  had  to  repeat  the  Serenade. 
Splendidly  impetuous  was  her  way  of 
singing  "Longing.” 

Galli-Curci  was  one  of  the  Sunday 
singers.  S’he  appeared  at  the  Hippo- 
drome and  had  a programme  that  ap- 
pealed to  lovers  of  florid  song.  It  was 
not  her  farewell,  as  she  is  to  appear 
onro  more  in  May  at:  Carnegie  Hall. 
In  that  hall  yesterday  afternoon  Sophie] 
Braslau  made  a sensation  by  her  ad  I 
mirable  singing  of  a miscellaneous  pro-) 
gramme  of  songs  by  Mahler,  Rach-I 
maninoff,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Cyril 
Scott,  Walter  Kramer,  and  others] 
When  this  admirable  contralto  left  the  I 
Metropolitan  it  was  a very  great  loss  | 
to  its  patrons,  and  a corresponding  j 
gain  to  concert  audiences  throughout 
the  country.  No  other  contralto  now] 
before  the  public  has  such  a Yieh ' 
sonorous  voice  or  knows  better  how 1 
to  make  use  of  it  in  artistic  ways. 
She  even  knows  how  to  do  colorature — 

;]  a rare  accomplishment  in  contraltos 
i to-day.  She  was  applauded  by  a largo 
jand  enthusiastic  audience. 
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FIRST  EVENING  MAIL 

CONGERT  HUGE  SUCCESS 


LATVIAN  SONGS  HEARD. 


Concert  to  Acquaint  Americans 
With  New  Republic’s  Music. 

Songs  of  Latvia,  sung  in  the  native 
language  by  native  singers,  were  heard 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  at 
a concert  arranged  by  the  Latvian  Na- 


‘New  York,  Sept.  26.— With  Charles  D.  Isaac- 
son as  chairman  the  first  Evening  Mail  free  con- 
cert at  the  Hippodrome,  yesterday  afternoon, 
was  a tremendous  success.  Samuel  Gardner, 
American  violinist,  opened  the  program  and 
played  with  beauty  of  tone  and  much  expression, 
particularly  in  the  number  by  Saint  Saens. 
Tom  Burke,  Irish  tenor,  showed  marked  im- 
provement since  his  first  appearance  at  the  Hip- 
podrome, and  received  great  applause. 

Giuseppe  Danise,  the  new  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan,  was  given  a veritable  ovation  at 
the  close  of  his  first  number.  His  voice  is  one 


! ^°enapuTposeB  0f0acquatnTn1aiOmerica°n  ! <>'  ^auty  and  richnessandheuudoubtd 

I audic.ices  with  some  of  the  music  of  the  will  prove  a big  asset  to  the  Metropolitan, 
new.  m I ns  yet  unrecognized  by  Wash-  Madame.Alda  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  a 
ington  Latvian  Republic,  carved  out  of  selection  from  "Madame  Butterfly,”  and  she, 
the  old  Russian  Empire,  the  association  t00i  ha(j  to  give  several  encores.  Alfred  Miro- 


1 has  brought  over  Ada  Benefeld,  soprano, 
j and  Rauls  Sakss,  tenor.  The  attempt  to 
I acquaint  people  here  with  their  music. 
I coming  on  a warm  Sunday  afternoon, 
( was  bound  to  be  limited,  for  only  a 
1 small  audience  turned  out.  and  it  seemed 
to  be  made  up  chiefly  of  those  to  whom 
the  songs  and  music  were  native.  A 
number  of  other  concerts  are  to  be  given 
in  a half-dozen  American  cities  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  aims  of  the  Latvian 
society. 

The  program  produced  an  impressive 
list  of  Latvian  composers,  to  which  were 
added  a number  of  Lithuanian  and 
Latvian  folk  songs.  Gllda’s  “ Caro 
8 Nome  ” from  “ Rigoletto  ” was  turned 
into  the  native  tongue  and  sung  by  Miss 
Benefeld,  and  stranger  still  It  was  to 
hear  the  words  of  “ Carmen  ” in  this 
little  known  but  musical  language.  An 
air  from  “ Eugene  Onyegln  ’’  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Sakss  in  Russian,  who  had 
another  song  In  Italian,  while  Miss  Bene- 
- feld  had  one  Hugo  Wolf  number  in  Ger- 
man. While  the  language  is  an  absolute 
barrier  to  American  audiences  accus- 
tomed to  western  European  languages, 
the  songs  will  hardly  fall  to  be  appre- 
ciated for  their  Interesting  musical  qual- 
| ity  as  they  are  sung  in  the  Latvian 
I equivalent  of  “ con  amore  ” by  Miss 
Benefeld  and  ..Mr.  Sakss. 

. —dtiX — — , — - . 


*7  'X-.. 

“La  Forza  del  Destino  j 

I Disinterred  three  years  ago  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  ex-  | 

' 1 press  purpose — certainly  it  could  be  | 
i i for  no  other  reason — of  giving  Caruso 
I another  vehicle  for  the  display  of  his 
( glorious  voice,  now  stilled  forever  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  “La  Forza  del 
i I Destino"  would  be  returned  to  the 
i archives  where  it  had  been  gathering 
dust  for  many  years.  But  Fortune 
Gallo,  impresario  of  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  forces,  decided  to  begin  his  sea- 
son at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  : 
with  this  archaic  composition  to  give 
his  new  tenor,  Tommasini,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  skyrocket  among  the  high 
notes  and  most  satisfactorily.  He  has 
a vigorous  voice  with  powerful  high 
tones — which  never  fail  to  tickle  the 
i ears  of  the  public.  He  was  not  al- 
J I ways  at  his  ease  in  acting,  but  ner- 
fj  j vousness  may  have  had  something  to  . 
ji  i do  with  that.  1 

Joseph  Royer,  the  new  baiytone, 
j|  ! was  also  suffering  from  nervousness,  , 
fj  I and  judgment  upon  his  singing  mustji  ^ 
"j  be  deferred  until  a later  appearance, 
jilt  may  be  remarked,  however,^  that. . mg 


vi tack  and  Kosina  Galll  were  also  soloists  of 
the  afternoon. 

The  large  audience  packed  the  Hippodrome, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  an  overflow  concert 
in  Central  Park,  where  10,000  people  gathered  to 
hear  the  program. 

SM*My  »v*’« 

“Rigoletto” 

Joseph  Royer  was  in  good  voice 
last  night  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  where  he  sang  the  title  role  in 
I Verdi’s  melodramatic  but  musically1! 
pleasing  opera,  "Rigoletto."  He  was] 
free  from  his  nervousness  of  the  open- 
ing night,  and  his  acting  was  as 
praisworthy  as  his  singing.  The  Gilda 
was  taken  by  Josephine  Lucchese, 
who  has  a sweet  voice,  but  not  one 
that  can  be  called  on  for  feats  of 
strength.  The  duets  in  which  the  two 
participated  were  delightful.  Giuseppe 
Corallo,  on  the  other  hand,  who  took 
the  part  of  the  Duke,  was  hdppy 
neither  in  his  singing  nor  in  his  act- 
ing. Papalardo,  who  conducted  again, 
failed  to  rise  above  the  mediocre  level 
of  the  preceding  night.  His  work  was 
animated,  but  cannot  be  termed  in- 
spired. As  a whole,  nevertheless,  the 
performance  reflected  credit  on  the 


he  did  not  fotlowTneT example  of  hfs 
historic  namesake  in  his  love  scenes, 
i which  were  marked  by  a lack  of 
fervor  d;  ,icult  to  understand  in  view 
i of  the  charming  singer  who  was  in 
in  the  part  of  Mimi.  Joseph  Boyer' 
sang  and  acted  convincingly  as  Mar- 1 
| cel,  Pietro  de  Biasi  did  well  in  the ! 

part  of  Oolline,  especially  in  his  fare- 
l well  to  his  faithful  coat,  and  Luigi 
Dalle  Molle,  who  was  Shaunard,  made 
; the  most  of  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant part.  Natale  Cervi,  who  has 
sung  every  night  this  week,  did 
double  service  as  Benoit  and  Alcin- 
doro. 

Bursts  of  applause  followed  all  the 
(favorite  numbers  of  the  fsu-i.  a-  opera, 
and  there  were  armfuls  of  flowi  . for, 
Mimi  and  Musetta,  in  addition  to  in- 
numerable curtain  calls.  Arturo  Pap- 
alardo won  cheers  and  applause  fori 
his  reading  of  the  score. 


company. 

The  audience  once  more  displayed 
its  love  for  skyscraper  notes,  go- 
ing wild  over  Josephine  Lucchese’s 
achievements  in  this  line.  It  even 
forced  her  to  repeat  some  of  them 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Such 
outbursts  do  not  make  for  a balanced 
performance.  Special  mention  should 
j be  given  to  Royer's  acting  when 
seeking  for  his  daughter  in  the  Duke’s 
; palace.  He  is  a great  asset  to  the 
( San  Carlo  company,  and  now  that 
1 he  has  found  his  voice  should  bo  able 
to  do  himself  full  justice. 

To-night  Marie  Rappold  appears  in 
the  title  role  of  “Aida,”  with  Agnes 
Kraemer  as  Amneris  and  Tommasini 


as  JRadames. 

S l . *\  1 1 

“Aida" 

A full  house,  with  scores 
greeted  the  San  Carlo 


I the  voices  of  the  pair  blended  beau-  j Company  last  evening 
j | tlfully  in  the  duet.  Bianca  Saroya  was]  j per'” 


stand-; 
Opera 
in  its  third 


rformance  of  the  season,  which  was, 
charming.  Shi”  has  a most  pleasing  j "Aida.”  Applause  in  abundance  re- 
personality and  a well-trained  voice,  j warded  the  creditable ^ efforts^  the 

‘ „ . ,-4-  e-Vi  O WA.S 


and  when  she  did  not  force  it  she  was 
much  more  than  satisfactory.  She 
was  particularly  effective  in  the 


cast  and  Marie  Rappold,  a guest  from 
ldat  _ - . -i;  Dnory  fVifYma.nv) 


'the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,; 


received  with  especial  enthusiasm 


church "scene  ably  helped  by  De  Biasi,  j-n  tiie  title  part.  She  was  in  excel- 
the  well-known  basso,  whose  voice  is  , m voiCe.  Gaetano  Tommasini  sang 
^ enjoyable.  Agnes  Kraemer  has  j Adames,  and  was  also . warm  y 
a voice  but  failed  to  show  it  except  j greeted.  His  acting  left  a good  deal to 
■ on  occasions — nervousness  again.  Per-  j |e  desired,  but  heA^pJLJel: l’GJ^no! 


: uanq  i Trvasconi  was 

1 Papalardo  directed  only  fa well,  j Viviani  Amonasro,  ^and  Pjetro^d e 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

PITTSFIELD,  Mass.,  Sept.  29.— The 
festival  of  chamber  music,  of  which 
Mrs.  Coolidge  is  the  right  royal  patron, 
had  its  beginning  at  the  Music  Hall  on 
j South  Mountain  this  afternoon. 

It  hag  drawn  hither  a large  number 
of  musicians  and  music  lovers,  one  at 
j least  from  across  the  Atlantic  and 
another  from  as  great  a distance  across 
the  Continent.  The  former  is  Mr.  W. 
W.  Corbett,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of 
chamber  music  in  Great  Britain  are 
as  notable  as  Mrs.  Coolidge’s  labors 
in  this  country,  though  of  a somewhat 
different  order.  He  not  only  encour- 
ages an  drewards  composers  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  the  forms  of  musical  art, 
but  also  stimulates  chamber  playing  in 
music  schools  and  places  instruments! 
from  his  collection  in  the  hands  of 
ambitious  and  deserving  artists.  He 
will  find  gratification  for  his  national 
pride  at  the  third  concert  to-morrow 
afternoon  when  the  Elsbuco  trio  of 
New  York  will  perform  a suite  for 
pianforte  and  strings,  composed  by  H. 
Waldo  Warner,  a member  of  the  Lon- I 
don  String  Quartet,  which  visited  the 
United  States  last  season.  Mr.  War- 
ner’s suite  carried  off  the  prize  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Coolidge  for  this  year’s! 
festival. 

The  visitor  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  Sir  Henry  Hagman,  of  California. 
Among  the  other  visitors  are  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler,  George  W.  Chadwick, 
Rubin  Goldmark,  Edgar  Stillman  Kel- 
ley, David  Stanley  Smith,  Ernest 
Hutchison,  Pacolo  Gallico,  Ernest 
Schelling,  Frank  Kneisel,  Percy  Grain- 
ger, Louis  Soecunskv,  Otto  Roth,  O.  G. 
Sonneck,  Carl  Faelton,  Olive  Maud 
Greene,  Amy  Neill  and  a score  or  so 
of  other  composers  and  performers 
known  throughout  the  country. 

The  music  hall  in  South  Mountain 
, was  completely  filled  at  the  first  meet- 
| jng  this  afternoon  when  between  * 
j Beethoven’s  quartet,  B flat,  Opus  130,  . 

! and  Brahms’s  quartet  in  G,  Opus  111,  j 
I f\  new  work  by  Professor  Smith,  of  the  , 
j Music  School  of  Yale  University,  was 
given  its  first  public  performance.  The 
players  were  the  Letz  Quartet  of  New 
York,  assisted  in  the  quintet  by  Hugo 
Kortschak.  Mr.  Smith’s  music  was 
subjected  to  a severe  ordeal  in  being 
sandwiched  between  one  of  the  great- 
esfc  creations  of  the  greatest  of  all  1 
composers  and  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating works  of  his  artistic  associate,  i 
Brahms.  . . 

The  audience,  however,  was  largely  ■ 
of  a character  capable  of  judgment 
without  comparison,  which  would  have 
been  invidious,  and  therefore  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  meritorious  elements 
wViifVi  rviarlrp.ri  the  new  work.  Tne 


the  usually  good  San.  Carlo  Orchestra 


dragging'  considerably  under  his  baton 


j Taken  all  in  all  it  was  a highly^credit- ; 


able  performance  and  was  heartily  en- 
1 joyed  by  one  of  the  biggest  audiences! 
ever  gathered  in  the  Manhattan  Opeia 
House,  the  seats  being  filled  from  pit 
to  dome,  with  a fringe  of  people  stand- 
ing ten  deep  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  all  probability  the  performance  of 
“Rigoletto”  to-night  will  be  better 
the  ’minor  shortcomings  will 


and 


Biasi  Ramfis. 


adequate  singing  and  acting  to  the 


eIThe  h-eturn  of  the  conquering  Rha 


dames 'lost  little  of  its  inherent  splen- 


dor  as  presented  last  evening 
the  stage  picture  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered. The  settings  were  for  the 
most  part  satisfactory,  in  fact,  sur- 
prisingly so  when  the  magnificence 
of  the  Metropolitan's  famous  scenery 
for  the  opera  is  one’s  nearest  basis 


disappear.  The  San  Carlo  Opera  Com-  | of . comparison.  The  conductor  was 


pan y as  g'ai  n e cL  mater  i al  I y i n s t a t u r e 'carlo  Peroni,  and  he  read  the  score 
since  Fortune  Gallo  first  brought  it  to  -j  unusual  verve  and  fire.  The  con- 
New  York  some  years  ago  and  is  more  , ductor  was  forced  to  take  a number 
than  welcome  as  the  forerunner  of  the  ’ 0f  curtain  calls. 

regular  musical  season.  It  is  certainly:  i More  hard  work  is  ahead  of  the 

bound  to  have,  and  fully  deseives,  ( pa]]e^  before  it  can  acquire  anything 


prosperity. 


C.  P.  S. 


young  soprano,  ap- 


p^re'd'for'Vhi  %rst  '’ume”in  the  role  of 


the  unhappy  Donna  Leonora.  Rosa, 
Ponselle’s  part  at  the  big  house  on  , 
Broadway.  Miss  Saroya  resembles  the 
Metropolitan  singer,  in  appearance  a 
dark  and  handsome  figure  when  for  leg- 
sons  known  only  to  the^hbrfettist  who 
wrote  the  mad  story  of  rne  tfoiceoi 
Destiny  *’  she  appears  in  masculine  at- 
tire Miss  Saroya**  debut  was  promis- 
ing If  memory  serves,  she  was  singing 
inB‘‘ Fra  Diaxolo"  with  tilt?  American 
singers  a few  seasons  ago,  since  when 
she  lias  pulled  her  self  up  to  very  ac- 
ceptable grand  opera  heights. 

Gaetano  Tommasini.  a gieat  f ar  ontc 
•with  the  local  Italian  colony,  had  the 


like  the  finish  necessary  for  grand 
i opera.  Individually  its  members  danced 
well  enough,  but  there  was  Little  unity7 
and  harmony  and  much  confusion  in 
; the  more  complicated  dances.  The 
i opera  this  evening  will  be  “La  Bo- 1 
heme."  with  Anna  Fitziu  as  Mimi. 


which  marked  the  new  work 
quartet  is  in  a single  movement,  pass-  , 
ing  rapidly  from  section  to  section  j 
of  contrasted  mood’  and  tempo,  and  de-  | 
veloping  at  some  length  a motive  from  J 
a georgian  chant,  “Jesu  corona,  [. 
which  beautifully  harmonized  and  set  ( 
for  the  voices  from  what  might,  be  j 
called  the  slow  section  of  the  piece,  j 
This  music  in  its  integrity  to  the  hymn  , 
formed  a lovely  intei-val  of  repose.  At . 
the  structure  suggested  the  influence  1 
of  Beethoven’s  style  as  exemplified  in 
the  quartet  which  had  preceded  it.  So 
much  may  be  said  about  its  fitness  .n 
the  concert  scheme,  so  much  and  the 
fact  already  intimated  that  interest 
in  it  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the 
music  which  preceded  and  followed. 

The  morning  meeting  to-morrow  will 
be  devoted  to  music  for  wind  instru- 
ments (the  Barrere  ensemble  bring  the 
players)  and  the  work  of  another 
American  composer,  Leo  Sowerby,  will 
be  consorted  with  compositions  by 
Mozart,  Bach,  Domenisco  Brescia,  Vin- 
cent D.  Indy  and  Albert  Roussel. 


"La  Boheme 


drt  3 i jit 


By  Deems  Taylor 


Caruso  r6le  of  Don  Alvaro 


while  J osepn 


An  artistically  satisfying  perform- 
ance of  Puccini’s  “La  BohSme”  gave 
evident  delight  to  a crowded  house  last 
evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  Anna  Fitziu,  one  of  the  San 
Carlo  Company’s  guests,  sang  Mimi! 
charmingly,  and  looked  as  well  as  she 


J 


A WEEK-END  INQUEST. 

The  official  open  season  for  pianists 


Royer,  baritone.^ was,  bjs  Partn< er  mjhe|  sang.  The  Musetta  of  Madeleine 


duet  a Caruso-Scotti  record  has 
known  to  everybody,  be  Biasi,  a .vet- 

rran  of  the  grand  opera  stage,  is  again  . 

with  the  San  Carlo  company,  and  sang  J mous  waltz  song  brought  many  mm- 
the  bs.i  rule  of  the  old  monk.  Others  utes  0f  applaUse. 

were  Natale  Cervi  as  Brother  Melitone.j  Romeo  Boscacci  was  Rodolfo,  and 


„ Keltie  was  a thing  of  delight  to  eye 
crati  of  the  grand  ipera  stage,  is  again:  and  ear,  and  her  singing  of  the  fa- 


Agnes  Kraemer  as  the  gypsy  girl.  Anna  winile  his  voice  is  one  of  good  quality,! 
Kllnova  and  Joseph  Tudlsco. 


J HC  GlltCiwi  

began  Saturday  afternoon,  when  E.- 
win  Nyiregyhazi  played  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  This  young  Hungarian,  who 
was  heard  here  last  season,  Is  merci- 
fully free  from  platform  mannerisms 
and  plays  with  crispness  and  rhyth-l 
mic  vigor.  His  performance  of  the 
Brahms  F minor  sonata  was  rather 
matter-of-fact,  except  in  the  mter-| 


mezzo,  where  lie- went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  lingered  rather  too  lovingly 
over  the  lyric  passages.  He  did  daz- 
zling work  in  the  octave  passages  of  j 
the  Chopin  B minor  etude,  but  the 
nocturne  Op.  62  suffered  from  his 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  contrast 
between  melody  and  accompaniment.  | 
His  tone  is  t>igr,  but  as  yet  rather 
hard.  The  Grieg  “Valse  Melancolique" 
was  charming.  His  other  numbers  in- 
cluded more  Chopin,  a Tchaikovsky 
waltz  and  Papa  Liszt’s  greatest  con-| 
tri'bution  to  circus  music,  the  Four-j. 
teenth  Rhapsody. 

In  the  evening-  Gus  Valentine 
played  a harp  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
assisted  by  Alberto  Bachmann,  vio- 
linist, and  Dora  Bellini,  soprano.  Mr.( 
Valentine’s  numbers  included  a suite 
by  Pinto,  a prelude  by  Carlos  Salze- 
do  and  pieces  by  Carlo  and  Domenico 
Sodero,  Verdalle  and  Loukine  Mr. 
Bachmann  played  bis  own  Polonaise 
and  “Suite  Romantique,’  and  Miss 
Bellini  sang  a group  that  included 
songB  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and 
English.  All  three  artists  appeared 
in  Gohnod’s  Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia. 
Robert  Gaylor  was  the  accompanist  j 
and  played  the  organ  in  the  Gounod 
number. 

An  Erratic  ‘•’Butterfly.”  j 

At  the  Manhattan  Henry  Hadley 
spent  a harassed  afternoon  conduct- 
, the  San  Carlo  company  s per- 
formance of  “Butterfly.”  It  7™.®® 

I pretty  bad.  performance,  though  that 
1 was  hardly  Mr.  Hadley’s  fault.  Miss 
Inna  Fitziu,  as  Cio-Cio  «an  gave 
a striking  impersonation  of  Miss 
Anna.  Fitziu  in  a kimono,  and  Giu- 
seppe Corallo  did  little  to  raise  B.  F.  J 
Pinkerton’s  general  morale.  Graham 
Man's  Sharpless  was  'better.  The  , 
rest  of  the  cast  and  the  choius 
paddled  about  the  stage  in  the  serene 
conviction  that  the  way  to  create  a j 
perfect  illusion  of  Japanese  life  and. 
mannerisms  was  to  bend  the  knees 
slightly  and  walk  stoop -shouUlcrecl; 
The  chorus  distinguished  itself  by 
coming  in  on  the  second  act  off- 
stage finale  several  bars  too  soon, 
leaving  the  orchestra  at  the  curtain 
helplessly  -plinking  a 
companiment  to  a hummed  melody 

that  wasn’t  there.  evening 

Thinrs  went  better  lft  the  evening, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  ensemble  was 
concerned.  Since  the  opera  was  U 
Trovatore,”  nobody  was  under  tbe 
slightest  necessity  of  pretending 
act  so  the  entire  cast  cut  'cose  and 
proceeded  to  give  a senes  of  individ- 
ual song  recitals.  There  was  a rkthei 
widespread  tendency  to  yell,  and  the 
well  known  art  of  bel  canto  came  m 
for  a good  deal  of  punishment,  but 
everybody  bad  a good  time,  so  who 
cares? 

Tommasini  Get.  Applause. 

Miss  Ada  Paggi  made  a vociferous 
Azucena,  but  fell  off  the  pitch  with 
distressing  persistence,  as  -did  Mr. 
Vtviano  as  the  Count  de  Luna  and 
Mr.  Tommasini  as  Manrico.  It  urns 
Mr.  Tommasini's  night,  though.  He 
rested  on  his  oars  until  the  high  notes 
crime  along,  and  then  went  aft 
them  with  every  ;ounce  of  energy  ne 
possessed.  And  he  had  his  reward, 
C at  the  finale  of  Act  HI.  the  house 
roared  “bravo!”  and  bis.  and  a 
the  other  Italian  equivalents  ol 
“very  good,  Gaetano!”  until  the 
management  obligingly  rang  up  tne 
curtain  and  let  Mr.  Tommasini  do  the 
finale  all  over  again. 

The  one  white  ray  of  .music  in  the 
general  melee  of  noise  was  the 
Leonora  of  Miss  Bianca  Saroya.  Miss 
Saroya  has  a soprano  voice  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  freshness.  Her 
"olorature  passages  were  well  done, 
but  it  was  in  the  legato  passages,  not 
the  flute-imitations,  that  she  sounded 
her  best.  Not  only  has  she  a good 
voice,  but  she  is  likely  to  keep  it,  for, 
barring  a slight  tendency  to  ‘ spread 
her  high  notes,  she  uses  it  extreme!} 
well.  The  voice  lacks  warmth  as  yet, 
but  it  is  the  coldness  of  youth  rather 
than  temperamental  frigidity.  _ She 
acted  Leonora  nicely  and  looked  mve- 
ly.  She  should  go  far. 

Sunday  afternoon  saw  Mishel  Bias- 
tro’s  violin  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
His  programme  included  two  move- 
ments from  Bach’s  third  sonata  for 
violin  alone,  and  Sinding’s  suite  m A 
minor.  Unaccompanied  music  tor  tne 
violin.  Bach  or  no  Bach,  seems  a good 
deal  like  Flaxnmn's  illustrations  foi 
Homer— everything  done  with  one 
Homer— everything  done  with  line’ t/  1 f 
ought  not  to  have  to  do.  Howl  £.  ; 
Mr.  Piastro  played  the  Bach  son;  ^ h 
with  fine  dignity  and  authority  al- 
most too  much  authority,  for  he 
yanked  the  broken-ffhords  out  of  the 
grave  movement  with  almost  vindic- 
tive  force. 

His  tone,  especially  on  the  G-stnng, 
is  full  and  round,  and  his  intonation 
is  perfect.  What  he  lacks  is  tender- 
ness. Iireisler  coaxes  the  violin. 
Piastro  treats  it  like  a trained  ani- 
mal. It  does  obey  his  orders,  though, 
other  numbers  included  Eli 
piece  of  comtnittee  music 


His 

Zion, 


.sponsored  by  Zeitlin- 
& Rimsky- Auer  fantas 
themes  that  was  a bit 
vrrangement  of  Grieg's, 
defer  and  a "Witches’  llance  b}  Raz 
zini.  Josef  Bonime  was  a good  if 
soptewhaf  anxious  accJmpanist. 


Achron-Auer, 

■ on  Russian 
dull,  his  own 
Lionel}  Wan- 

l,,- 


lisptiarn 


Another  in  the  group  of  great  lyric 
a i Lists  associated  with  opera  of  the 
last  three  decades,  passed"  away 
yesterday  when  David  Scull  Bispham, 
long  famous  as  a baritone  interpreter 
of  Wagnerian  roles  and  as  a c-oncerl 
singer,  died  of  heaft  disease  in  his 
rooms  at  No.  145  West  55th  Street. 
With  him  were  Dr.  Amsell,  the  house 
physician,  and  a nurse. 

For  some  weeks  Mr.  Bispham  had 
suffered  from  chronic  myocarditis, 
Ills  condition  during  the  last  few 
days  showing,  however,  so  much  im- 
provement that  he  had  insisted  on 
resuming  hi-s  work  as  a teacher  of 
vocalization  at  his  studio.  No.  14 
West  44tli  Street.  The  body  will  be 
taken  early  in  the  week  to  Philadel- 
phia ‘for  burial. 

(Bo  in  i.n  -11857  in  South  'Sipring 
Street.  Philadelphia,  the  son  df 
wealthy  Quaker  parents  of  the  old 
school,  Mr.  (Bispham  received  a lib- 
eral education  in  private  schools, 
finally  graduating  from  Haverford 
College  with  a B.  A.  degree  in  1876. 

For  ten  years  he  worked  in  a 
woollen  mill  owned  by  his  uncle, 
David  Scull.  In  his  leisure  time  he 
took  part  in  amateur  theatricals  and 
studied  singing. 

In  1886  he"  gave  up  his  business 
connections  and  went  to  Europe 
armed  with  a letter  to  Sir  Johnstone 
Forbes-Robertson.  on  whose  advice 
he  wen-t  on-  to  Florence,  there  to 
study  for  three  years  under  Vanu-i 
cinril.  He  made  his  first  , profes- 
sional appearance  in  Novvember, 

1 89-1,  at  which  is  now.  the  Palace 
Theatre,  London.  in  an  opera, 
“BejoChe.”  For  the  next  two  years 
he  was  engaged  in  platform  work  as 
one  of  the  company  headed  by  Sims 
Reeves.  ""  , \ 

In  his  delightfully  written  autobio- 
graphy, ‘‘A  Quaker  Singers'  Recollec  . 
lions,”  Mr.  Bisphan  tells  how  hi 
long-debated  question,  whether  t< 
continue  on  the  platform  or  adopt  the 
operatic  stage,  was  decided  for  hiir 
by  a planchette  board  (a  predecessoi 
of  the  ouija)  at  a seance,  held  in  1892 
aOt  which  two  German  barons  were 
present.  Mr.  Bisphan,  who  had  not 
asked  a question,  saw  written  by  an 
invisible  hand  the  words:  “Opera  by 
all  means.”  Asking  which  parts  it 
was  best  foi  him  to  study,  he  read 
the  reply*  "Amonasro,  in  'Aida;’ 
Wolfrain,  in  ‘Tannhaeuser”  Kurvenal, 
in  ‘Tristan,’  and  Beckmesser,  in  the 
Weistersihger.’  ” Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and  in  a 
company  which  included  Jean  De 
Reszke.  Jean  Lassalle  and  Mme.  Al- 
bani,  he  had  made  a great  success  as 
Kurvenal  and  Beckmesser. 

From  1896,  when  he  realized  his 
atnbitlon  and  first  appeared  in  Grand 
Opera  in  New  York  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  under  the  man- 
agement of  Maurice  Grau,  his  fame  ’ 
was  established.  For  the  next  twen- 
ty year9  he  was  associated  with 
every  lund  Of  baritone  part  in  grand 
opera,  singing  i'n  Italian,  French, 
German  and  English,  although  he 
was.  chiefly  identified  with  Wag- 
nerian roles. 

As  a founder  of  the  Society  of| 
American  Singers  Mr.  Bispham  aided 
largely  in  the  two  splendid  seasons 
of  English  opera  given  at  the  Park 
Theatre. 

r ifCJ'H  ‘ J ^ ' 

Manhattan  opeha  house  •■r,  •,  ! 

P.usMcaria"  and  ••PagUacei  C*Vakm  | 

The  Casts, 

"CAVALLEF.rA  KUSTICANA  " 

•Santuzza  ...  ' 

Lola  Biama  Sarny*  J 

Lucia  ...W. -’.Ada  Patrgi 

Turiddu  ^lit.a  Kllnova 

AJi'io  ..Rnmpo  Bos<”au<i 

Conductor " rjln^I  Halle  Molle 

t-onauctor . Arturo  I’apalardo 

"PAGLIACCJ.” 

Ncdda  , 

Canio  , .....Sofia  Charlebois 

Tonio  Gaetano  Tommaslni 

Silvio  Gaetano  Vivian! 

Beppo  Nicola  D'Amico 

Conductor. ^..Joseph  T ml isco 

Cailo  Peroni 


greenhouses  would  soonTe  denuaea, 
for  a host  of  bouquets  and  baskets  of 
flowers  went  over  the  footlights  to  her 
last  night.  Gaetano  Tomxnaaini  as 
Canio  showed  again  that  he  possesses 
a very  agreeable  tenor  voice,  and  he 
was  properly  conservative  of  it.  The 
great  triumph  of  the  evening  went  to 
Gaetano.  Viviano  as  Tonio,  his  singing 
of  the  Prologue  arousing  such  a furor 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 


^ t>  cA'  S' 
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Music  of  Selim  ‘VaUngren 
Brought  to  Light  at 
Concert. 


, .V,.  . ■ 
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derives  (as  The  phrase  goeTr)  from  the 
Germans,  wlio  were  the  educators  of  its 
founders.  Racially  the  Finns  are,  in 
si l likelihood,  Mongolian,  and  more 
nearly  related  to  the  Magyars  than,  to 
he  Slavic  and  Germanic  stocks  which 
lave  influenced  them  for  centuries. 
3ut  in  their  folksong's  they  have  pre- 
served some  strongly  marked  chsr- 
icteristics,  and  in  the  music  of  the 
>est  of  their  representatives  whom  we 
iiavc  heard  some  of  the  weird  and 
mournful  spirit  of  their  national  epic 
■ unmistakably  reflected.  Admirers  of 
he  “Kalevala”  have  felt  this  while 
istening  to  some  of  Sibelius’s  com- 
positions, notably  the  orchestral  pieces 
‘The  Swan  of  Tuonela”  and  “Lemmin- 
kainen  Returns  Homeward.”  . j 
Mr.  Palmgren  "is  far  from  being  a ! 
libelius,  however,  and  if  he  commands  j 
Percy  Grainger,  pianist  and  composer,  i national  or  even  a personal  idiom 
I ^ f . , I ve  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to 

has  also  been  long  noted  as  an  explorer.  I bgerve  the  fact:  produced  last 

Having  himself  been  discovered  by  Grieg,  "T  ^ight  Eevcral  groups  of  solo  pieces — 
he  in  turn  discovered  Cyril  Scott  and  ,en  preludes,  descriptive  pieces  with 


07 


ami  movingly  splendid  fn  eTpreiwfon. 
DOW?',  an  . evocation  of  insight  and 
powo.  reminding  one  of  Walt  Whit- 
ma  n s 


lusliovell’d 
uiirkious  i 


the  futuristic  music  of  the  percussion 
instruments.  Now  he  has  uiscovered 
Selim  Palmgren,  the  Finnish  composer, 
who  was  born  in  1878  and  ought  to  have 
been  found  out  long  ago.  Otherwise  there 
is  little  profit  In  having  been  graduated 
from  Lite  Helsingfors  University  and 
having  studied  music  under  Conrad 
Ansorgo  and  Ferruccio  Busoni  of  ti.o 
celebrated  Berlin  Puppen  Allee.  vj, 

Mr.  Palmgren  has  composed  concertos’^, 
tone  poems,  operas  and  other  works,  and 
last  evening  Mr.  Grainger  introduced 
him  to  an  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  lid  from 
some  of  these  too  IoDg  silent  composi- 
tions. There  were  ten  preludes,  all  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Palmgren,  who  also 
played  eleven  other  descilptive  piano- 
forte pieces  of  his  own  creation.  He  and 


mch  titles  as  “Evening  Whispers,” 
The  Snowflakes.”  “Caprice  Barbara,” 
Moonlight,”  “The  Pinwheel  ” and  “The 
iunter  and  the  Squirrel”— besides 
The  Masked  Ball,”  already  alluded  to,  j 
and  a Neapolitan  tarantelle  for  two 
>ianofortes.  In  them  was  discernible  a 
I -tro.ng  and  clear  sense  of  purpose, 
videnced  in  symmetrical  structure  and 


evidenced  in  symmetrical  structure  ana  « uevei  oi 

a proper  respect  for  melody.  But  it  | ! ',.  p,e  music,  light  in  fancy 

was  only  in  the  harmonization,  espe-  ter  heavily  scored  (if  one  :.,ay 


Sis  of  the  brine  of  life  an.l  of 
n ways- ready  xravei, 
noivler  anil  ee0o|iei  of  atorm*. 
dainty  sea. 

A .second  group  of  piano  soli  brought 
or  ward  a rather  commonplace,  but 
effective.  descriptive  piece  called 
Evening  Whispers,”  a daintily 
hoik  mg  Snowflakes,"  which  pleased 
, h<are,f«  greatly ; a wildish  “Caprice 
i .a i bare,  also  much  applauded,  and 
"deturne  in  three  scenes:  “Twink- 
,‘18'  Starf;"  "The  Night,”  and  “At 
a\  break.  Following  this  group  the 
demand  for'  an  encore  was  insistent 
mul  Mr.  Palmgren  added  the  popular 
. blight. ” best  known  of  all  his 

piano  pieces 

Grainger’*  only  part  in  the 
iecit.il  was  collaboration  with  the 
on  it  mser  in  a performance  of  the 
Masked  Bali,”  a suite  for  two  pianos 
m lour  sections:  “The  Improvisator”, 
I he  Dancing  Girl,”  “The  Black 
Dominp,”  and  “Funny  Folk.”  This' 
uute  proved  to  be  a clever  bit  of' 

but  F 


ially  the  abrupt  and  restless  excur-  ( 
;ion  into  musical  fields  of  tonality,  that 
tnything  like  novel  utterance  could  bo 
ound.  The  idiom  was  sometimes  as  old 
is  Stephen  Heller  and  the  thought  and 
ixpression  less  beautiful,  at  no  time 

comparable  with  Schumann,  from  whom 
!.e  borrowed  his  poetical  formulas.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  corn- 


use  . 
was : 


Mr.  Grainger  and  two  different  kinds  of  j pei]ecj  recognition  of  this  fact  by  bring 
pianos  were  heard  in  a suite  in  loui  jng  into  juxtaposition  two  such  merely 
parts,  entitled  “Masked  Ball. 

It  is  recorded  that  currants,  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  are  grown  with 
success  in  Finland,  and  doubtless  Mr. 

Palmgren’s  youthful  genius  absorbed 
much  of  the  delicate  flavors,  winsome 
fragrance  and  titillating  acidities  of 


| l51'ctty  . and  closely  allied  pieces  as 
‘1  lie  Snowflakes”  and  a section  of  a 
nocturne,  which  he  called  “Twinkling 
Stars.”  The  snowflakes  twinkled  and 
the  stars  were  floccuient.  Had  the 
| titles  been  reversed  it  would  have  ex- 
cited no  special  wonder.  Schumann 


these  captivating  fruits.  Plis  music  some-  was  the  prince  of  those  rare  program 
times  suggested  currant  tart,  sometimes  ; [matists  who  proclaimed  not  the  thing-- 
strawberry  shortcake  and  sometimes  h,  which  he  entitled,  but  the  mood  and 
raspberry  soda.  Or,  to  be  less  figurative,  essence  of  the  things,  and  in  this  striv- 
it  was  generally  fanciful,  sometimes  hng,  though  it  was  apparent  in  one  or 
flimsy  and  too  often  intangible,  yet  it  two  of  his  Preludes,  Mr.  Palmgren 
had  always  a certain  grauce  and  elegance  kagged  far  behind  him  even  with  the 
and  occasionally  a well  drawn  individu-  help  (which  we  cannot  but  feel  i., 
alistlc  phrase,  which  sounded  almost  purely  suppositious,  even  in  the  ea.-r 
as  if  the  composer  had  said  something,  of  the  young  revolutionaries  of  to-day) 
This  piano  music  had  the  lure  of  the  of  the  potent  means  of  modern  bar- 
domestic  fireside,  or  the  social  evening  ! mony. 
ith  a few  friend3  at  home  when  Jenny  • 


illle  term  for  piano  music),  it 
; flayed  with  more  vim  and  gusto  than 
' <‘(:  i,Cat°>'  pf  but  made  such  a hit 

with  the  audience  that  “The  Dancing 
Girl  section  had  to  be  repeated. 

hollowed  another  group  of  six  short i 
Pieces,  piano  solo,  headed  by  a ballade  I 
n A minor  (in  form  of  a theme  and! 
tai'iat’ons)  a seriously  beautiful  and' 
" 01  . "bde  composition,  and  as  pur,  I 
music  the  most  valuable  of  the  re- i 
cital.s  offerings  The  set  programme! 
i ! 'X!11!  a “Tarantella  Napoletana,”  j 

if  "b'ch,  as  a crowd  surged  down' 
jlo  the  stage  clamoring  for  more  Mr.! 
Palmgren  played  as  a final  encore  a 
j very  pretty  and  skilfully  fashioned  I 
! barcarolle.  • 

j Mr.  Palmgren  lia 


won  considerable  i 


lame 


is  asked  "please  to  play  something.” 
No  doubt  some  of  these  compositions 
will  find  their  way  into  the  salons  of 
the  prosperous.  Especially  likely  is 
"Evening  Whispers”  to  acquire  a gentle 
popularity.  The  most  commonplace  of 
all  the  solo  pieces,  it  was  also  the  most 
pleasing.  Referring  to  the  suite  for  two 
pianos,  it  can  be  said  that  the  ensemble 
playing  of  Messrs.  Grainger  and  Palm- 
gren consisted  chiefly  of  dissembling. 


countries a pr  wSt  ln  tha  Northern 
hard! Europe  but  he  could' 
na.rdlj,  achieve  the  laurel  here  as  a 
virtuoso.  Ills  touch  is  heavy  and  his 
st vie  somewhat  monotonous.  However 
orthe  n103!  Rquipmc"t  is  sufficient': 

cal  lPI“Clamati°n  of  !lis  own  mu- 
fh  nitssage,  and  little  thought  of 

ofeh?slf°lrnei  obtrudes  in  his  placing 
. °"’n  workR-  the  novel  beaut \ 
crSn-  har“0I»es,  rich  and  varied  tonal 
II  coloring  ot  which  he  succeeded  in  set- 
ting forth  last  night  to  tlic  nlentiful 

(Srnt  of  a la,'gc  ^ 

’ Ulenct-  G.  W.  H. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  musical  aftermath  ot  the  war 


Palmgren  and  Grainger  Play 

With  the  help  of  Percy  Grainger!! 

•Selim  Palmgren  gave  a “piano  recital  ji  — — 7r 

of  Palmgren  compositions”  at  Aeolian  j La  Tosca” 

a nlwbUliSht’  thus  virt uaHy  opening  j fnccini's  “La  Tosca”  was  the 


Fortune  Gallo’s  San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company  began  the  second 
week  of  its  month’s  engagement  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last 
night,  a capacity  audience  as  usual 
being  present.  The  bill  called  for 
“Cavalleria  Rusticana,”  with  Bianca 
Saroya  as  Santuzza.  Ada  Paggi  as 
Lola,  Anita  KJinova  as  Lucia,  Romeo 
Boscacci  as  Turiddu,  and  Luigi  Dalle 
Malle  as  Alfio.  The  work  of  the  prin- 
cipals was  uniformly  good,  but  Carlo 
Peroni,  who  conducted,  seemed  to  have! 
hard  work  to  coordinate  chorus  and 
orchestra.  Perhaps  that  was  because 
Arturo  Fapalardo  was  to  have  con- 
ducted but  was  indisposed. 

Mr.  Peroni  had  much  better  suc- 
cess with  his  chorus  in  "Pag’iacci,” 
and  the  whole  piece  moved  with  pre- 
cision and  rhythm.  Sofia  Charlebois 
made  her  debut  in  the  character  of 
Nedda,  disclosing  a pleasing  voice  and 
much  grace  of  manner,  it  i®  a good 
thing  Miss  Charlebois  does  not  have 
a premi&re  every  evening,  for  the 


is  to  be  felt  in  the  season  which  is 
now  opening,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  none  of  it  will  be  less 
interesting  than  -that  which  came  under 
observation  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 

It  might  well  be  more  interesting, 
though  Mr.  Selim  Palmgren,  who  gave 
a concert  of  his  pianoforte  music  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Percy  Grainger,  provided 
considerable  food  for  reflection.  It 
was  his  music  which  invited  comment, 
however,  not  his  playing.  As  a pianist 
he  gave  us  nothing  which  we  would 
not  gladly  have  dispensed  with.  Last 
Sunday  we  attempted  to  convey  an  ( comparaf 
impression  made  by  him  and  Mr.!  J were  lir 
Grainger  in  the  performance  at  Pitts- 
field  of  a piece  for  two.  pianofortes  j 
which  he  calls  “A  Masked  Ball,”  but, 
the  result  of  our  effort  after  being 
filtered  through  a telegraph  operator, 
a typesetter,  a copy  editor  and  a proof- 
reader was  so  confused  and  bewilder- 


?nriiT,1C^  tl?'  an  eager  anfi  interested 
audience!  that  filled  trie  nail.  Selim 
almgren  is  the  foremost  and  the 
oos  -known  of  the  younger  composers 
n,fmd-  Born  in  Bjoerneborg  in 
he  completed  the  four  vear.s- 
R?ui'?p  ln  Pianoforte  study  at  t lie' Hen- 
bin*  tors  Conservatory  in  18S^ 
then  . — 


arrln  tho  ~ . ~~  Arturo  Papal- 

ardo,  the  musical  director  of  the  or- 
ganization, who  was  to  have  con- 

iandtetheWh*SfSti11  indisP°sed  last  night, 
ja  d the  baton  was  wielded  by  Carlo 
Peroni,  who  is  having  a lot  of  work 
| thrust  upon  him.  He  kept  the  chorus 


. - m 1889,  and  and  instruments  together  , 

:.fntJ°  Berhn  a»d  Placed  him-  (the  night  before,  but  unless  Mr!  Gallo 


under  the  tutelage  successively  of  Jean  secure  more  robust  — 

Konrad  ^Ansorge,  Wilhelm  Berger,  and  | thing  must  be  done  wfth  Zse  hT' 


IiiUiona  l ° -haa  won  in.t'el  - j Giuseppe  Coralio 

tor, 

two  operas 


tionai  repute  as  pianist,  conduc-  jpart  of  Cavaradoss^was 


ns. 

essayed  the 
thin 

sir*  ^srssss  sr  & 

exclusively 


It  was 
named 
that  he 
appearance  last  cvemn 
no  work  of  ! 


; ing  that  the  offspring  was  scarcely 
recognizable  by  its  father.  The  im- 
pression was  repeated  last  night,  and 
so  the  report  may  also  be  reiterated 
with  the  needful  correction.  It  was  in 
effect  that  two  pianofortes  were  so  be- 
labored, becudgeled  and  bethumped  as 
to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the 
*udience.  The  poor,  unoffending  in- 
struments could  not  resent  the  treat- 
ment bestowed  upon  them,  though  their 
heart-strings  seemed  nigh  to  bursting. 
They  showed  their  white  teeth  in  a 
complaisant  or  contemptuous  grin,  but 
could  not  close  their  mouths  nor  drop 
their  lids.  Had  they. done  this  upon 
the  fingers  of  their  tormentors  they 
would  doubtless  have  received  as  much 
applause  as  did  their  tormentors,  anu 
deserved  more. 

Mr.  Palmgren  is  a representative  of 
the  Finnish  school  of  composers,  riot 
by  reason  of  anything  which  we  could 
discover  in  his  music,  but  because  of 
his  birth  and  artistic  environment. 
This  school  is  affiliated  with  that  of 


isf  sang'  the  name  part  was  in 

f'kt egory* ° of^ ' 'll i s' ” p rodu ct i ions  theVe^  with  ' th  ^ familiarity  with 
chose  to  make  his  New  York  on  the  weel-’«  * ee  sopran°  "guests” 
nee  last  evening.  There  was  ilian  h,  e ' s l3r0oraiTnnes,  it  is  too 
no  work  of  ! ,-ge  dimensions  to  with®  tf®  ”0t  better  teno‘'a  to 

hst  presen  tv. i,  ,»  the  pieces  beinl  them'  Henry  Hadlev,  too 

'f.  though  several  |gVin°  on eonductor  °f  “Lohen- 

....  jups  with  collective  1 oo1  x>  ,°n  I"rida^  nig-ht.  Joseph  Royer 

titles.  Also  ch.,0  was  nothing  revo- ! ‘ ”/jal °n  fecarpia  wrns  very  acceptable 
utionary  and  nothing  at  all  startling  I and  sail8:  a,nd  acted  his  part  well.  The 
m any  of  this  music.  The  short  iT!llnor  parts  "-ere  capably  taken  and 
pieces  were  so  many  moods,  dream  f,the  Performance  as  a whole  was  well 
Pictures,  descriptive  bits  of  tone  worth  while-  

-aIvetv8'nrar,heS  °f  poetic  insight,  of  J 
° ■ ^ humor,  and  one  or  two  i ' 


Da 


• j'Lf 


easi/n“aT'c  in  tnis  music— oc- 

1 Inna'  Shmpses  of  that  strange 
land  and  its  inhabitants’  heroic 

1 rienfSletlfw'  h£e  a hostile  environ- 
kunt.  their  mythology,  the  very 

atmosphere  of  legend  and  rune.  But 
there  is  more  of  Selim  Palmgren. 

, Theie  was  abundant  evidence  in  last  ' 
j nights  diversified  programme  that  he 
| is  a composer  of  considerable  indi- 
' y’  eclectic  in  style,  but.  with  a j 
musical  message  of  his  own— and  at 
tunes  a poet  and  magician  of  tones. 

Mr.  Palmgren  began  his  recital  with  j 
j ien  preludes,  three  of  which  bore 
; separate  titles,  namely:  “A  Vision” 
i (an  almost  Debussian  reverie  in  shift- 
tonahties  and  colorful  harmonies), 
The  Sea,  and  “The  War.”  The  last1 
named  was  a negligible  bit  of  rhythmic 
|panlp’  Hut  “The  Sea”  was  altogether, 
i the  best  of  the  ten  and  one  of  the  most ! 
j impressive  offerings  of  the  whole 
IPiogiamme  a fine  and  original  musi- : 

( ca!  utterance,  big  and  noble  in  feeling! 


MANHATTAN  ' 'PER A IlOCSE-SIlline*  and 
•Vfmng  pei  formal,, es  of  "Hansel  and 
\rr  ^ ^nd  La  r»iocor.d9'  by  mc^ibers 
oi  the  San1  Carlo  Opera  Company. 

The  Casts. 

" H A X m L’  AND  GR KTEL. 

Dora  De  PhiJlinpr 

fh,,  IgI inor  Mario 

Heo  De  Hierapolis 

..Anita  Kllnova 

I e ^ A Lnet  I-'renrh 

The  Dew  Fairy...  Mar  Kerb 

t"and  Man jjorb 

Ballet  of  the  Angels." 

Conductor,  IIeni"Tr  Hadley. 

‘ LA  GIOCONDA.  ' 

Elizabeth  Amsden 

Giuseppe  Coralio 

Nina  Frascani 

Pietro  De  Bias! 

• Ada  Pajgi 

Natale  Cerrl 

, Laigi  Dalle  Mol!e 

?S,P<>  Toseph  Tnditco 

Incidental  Dances  hr  Sylvia  Tell  and  Corps 
- de  Ballet. 

Conductor.  Carlo  Peroni. 


r he 


La  Giocooria 

Enzo  

Laura  

A Iris©  

La  Cieca.  . 
Zu&ne  ...... 

En  Can  tore 


1 


Moved  by  -the  needs  of  a deserving 
charity,  Fortune  Gallo,  impresario  of 
the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company,  went 
roaming  yesterday  afternoon  into  for- 
eign realms.  At  a special  matinee  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  he  gave  a 
performance  of  "Hansel  and  Crete].”  the 
best  work  of  Engelbert  Humperdinck, 
who  passed  away  a few  days  ago.  The 
opera  used  to  he  familiar  to  patrons  of 
the  Metropolitan,  hut  the  inclusion  of  it 
ir  the  repertory  of  the  San  Carlo  com- 
pany might  be  regarded  as  experimental 
and'  probably  transitory.  Mr.  Gallo's 


canvas  by  A.  I.  Keller  pictures  the  epi- 
sode of  “The  Raindrop  Prelude”  with 
ilmfe.  Sand  introduced.  The.  Wagner- } 

Liszt  portrait  shows  those  composers  to.  j 
Sether  ir  their  younger  years  and  is  by  I 
N.  C.  Wyeth.  There  also  is  a nortait 
study  Of  Liszt  by  John  C.  Johansen.  Finnish  Soprano  PJeases  Her  Coun- 
Cliarles  E.  Chambers  is  represented  in  * . . 

trymen  at  American  Debut. 


MAIKKI  JAERNEFELT  SINGS. 


the  gallery  by  his  conception  of  the 


Townsend  Is  a portrait  called  “The  Fire 
Fuge.”  While  the  fifth  composer  repre- 
sented in  yesterday’s  recital — Schubert 
’ — is  depicted  in  portrait  form  with  an 
allegorical  background  suggested  by  the 
story  of  the  EarUKing.  The  painting  is 
by  Harvey  Dunn. 


Maikki  Jaernefelt,  who  is  Mrs.  Selim 
Palmgren  in  private  life,  made  her 
American  debut  as  soprano  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening,  following  by  three 
days  the  concert  of  her  husband,  the 
Finnish  composer  and  pianist,  who  also 


oi  a lame  ana  impoten 

fthe  climax  of  the  ma 
the  audience  came  vvl 
of  children,  who  ha< 


:1  loyal  supporters  are  neither  little  chil- 
I dren  nor  adorers  of  contrapuntal  art. 

The  performance  of  yesterday  after- 
noon was  crude  and  rude,  but  it  could 
not  obliterate  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
this  unique  work.  Much  of  the  charm 
of  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  persisted  in  dis- 
closing itself  in  spite  of  bad  singing, 
inefficient  acting  and  orchestral  playing 
of  a lame  and  impotent  kind.  Doubtless 
matinee  for  most  of 
then  a small  army 
had  occupied  boxes 
■ early  in  the  drama,  danced.  But  they  ! 
■j  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  organic 
;!jj  connection  with  Humperdinck's  opera. 

Henry  Ha.dley  conducted,  and  it  was 
;|| clear  that  he  knew  and  loved  the  score;  j 
(|j  but  his  labors  could  not  transform  a 
!J  workaday  Italian  opera  institution  into 
If.fairj'land.  And  the  stag'  management, 
||too,  was  lost  in  the  woods  much  of  the 
t|  time,  even  as  the  children  were, 
a Miss  Dora  de  Philiipe,  the  veteran 
I GreteJ,  was  generally  competent  in  the 
| role  she  has  sting  so  long.  Miss  Elinor 
f Mario  was  a new  Hansel,  and  ine  with 
j some  merits.  Janet  French  impersonated 
lithe  dreadful  old  witch  who  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  cunning  of  the  children.  . Reo; 
de  Hierapolis  was  the  Father  and  Miss 
Anita  Klinova  the  Mother.  Miss  May 
Ivorb  appeared  as  both  the  Deiuman  and 
the  Sandman. 


The  gallery  includes  many  more  paint-  ac?ompanied  hrr  on  this  occasion.  The 
ings  than  those  illustrated  ip  yester-  I ?r?'thare  musiciops;  both  of  them,  more 

Szernmtal  TheS0  ™ a j catesf  t&n"  ol'exLuTal^  J 

.size  poitia.t  o„  M agner,  an  alFgori-  They  gave  pleasure  to  manv  of  their  I 
cai  portrait  of  Mendelssohn  by  Carl  An-  countrymen  here,  as  they  are  expected 
derson,  a portrait  of  R-binstein 'by  F ! to  d,°  *"  other  cities,  by  bringing  for-, 
Louis  Mora,  a colorful  fantasia  of  i wf'’ien’5  arrangemc-nts  of 

« g?;;,06\HTy  *■$•<■*  * i ssTrar  st.sss-1!; 

TWhu  bu  Kr,rvey  D,’un.  and  one  of  other  tongues  was  most  successful  in 
Beethhoven  by  x.  C.  Wyeth.  ; the  serious  “ Preghiera  ” of  Tosti  and 

Admission  to  the  recital  is  by  invita- i *^uhe:  Meine  Seele  ” of  Strauss.  Her 
Don  on  application  to  the  Steinway  of-  j warrr‘,-IS  - r?b“st’  ."P1  without  vocal 


: warmth,  and  she  achieved  no  mean  feat 
s jn  English  an  entire  group  of 
s s American  Indian  songs. 


Elizabeth  Amsden  appeared  for  the 
first  time  this  season  with  the  San 
Carlo  Opera  Company  in  the  title  rol 
of  Ponchielli’s  “Gioconda,”  which  wa 

given  last  evening  at  the  Manhattai  OJJicu  „„  

Opera  House.  Miss  Amsden  has  sunj  jaernefelt,  the  name  under  which  she  j 

G and  rhiform  nn  /x  . . - : ~ -.ri  »■»  Vxl  ollffOPSS  8.S  ' 


A Finnish  Soprano 

Billed  on  the  programme  as  Maikki  j 


with  the  Boston  and  Chicago  opera)  i.as  been  winning  enviable  success  as  ' 
companies  and  has  just  returned  from  concert  singer  for  perhaps  a quarter  j 


two  years  of  operatic  adventures  .. 
Italy.  Well  versed  in  operatic  routine 
she  is  a distinct  addition  to  the  com- 
pany. Her  voice  has  gained  in  colo 
and  her  acting  in  grace  and  spon- 
taneity. Her  companions  in  the  cast 
included  Romeo  Boscacci.  Joseph 
Royer,  Pietro  de  Biasi,  Nina  Fraseani 
and  Ada  Paggi. 


of  a century  in  Northern  Europe,  the 
wife  of  Selim  Palmgren,  Finnish  com- 
poser, made  her  first  New  York  ap- 
pearance in  a song  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening.  Accompanied  on 
„ the  pianoforte  by  her  husband  (who 
; had  given  a recital  of  his  own  piano 
| pieces  in  the  same  hall  only  three 
The  opera  this  evening  will  be  “La  days  before),  she  sang  a varied  anc 
Traviata,”  with  Josephine  Lucchese  in  unusual  programme  of  songs  In  many 


the  title  role. 


oc\-  i i*’ 


U .I  \L  ;*Ji 

After  a long  absence  it  was  heard; 
again  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Man- 
i hattan  Opera  House.  The  best  of  Mr. 
Gallo’s  forces  might  profitably  have 
been  enlisted  in  its  performance,  but 
I they  were  not.  and  the  representation. 

which  was  in  English,  was  an  impotent 
) affair.  Only  Miss  Elinor  Mario,  the 
• representative  of  Hansel,  was  equipped 
with  the  needful  voice  and  dramatic 
! skill,  though  Miss  de  Phillippe  sec- 
onded her  acceptably  in  the  latter  ele- 
| ment.  As  for  the  rest,  including  the 
I orchestral  music  and  the  stage  setting, 

I it  was  too  crude  and  slipshod  to  _de- 
i serve  a single  word  of  commendation. 

L It  was  a charity  affair,  and  may  be 
f spoken  of  charitably  for  the  sake  of 
r the  generous  and  affectionate  feelings  on 
I which  even  the  mere  thought  of  the 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE — "I.a  Triri- 
ata,"  by  members  of  tie  San  Carlo  Opera 


Company. 


The  Cnsl. 

Violetta  ..Josephine  Lurch**© 

Anita  Klinova 

Annina  : Anita  Klinova 

Alfredo  Germont Motteo  Fraseona 

Gas  tone  Luigi  Dalle  Molle  f!  | 

Griogio  Germont Gaetano  Vivian!  [ \ 

Paron  Doupohl Joseph  Tudisro  i. 

Doctor  Grenvil Natale  Cervl  i 

IneidentaJ  Dances  by  Sylvia  Tell  and  Corps  j | 
da  Ballet. 

Conductor,  Arturo  Papalardo. 


st*: 


\ "laurel  wreath  was  placed  >” 

he  marble  bust  of  Jenny  Lind,  m 
the  Aquarium,  to  commemorate  the 


opera  can  evoke.  Mr.  Hadley  conducted  anniversary  of  the 


a eood  though  hopeless  cause.  After  101st  biri 

■ efpera  a stageful  of  big  and  littlei  famous  singer  The  remembrance  caJU- 
th  long  legs  and  short,  from  Frieda  Hempel,  in  Europe,  -who 


tne  ope 
children 


skirts  pranced  around  for  twenty  min-  appeared  as  the  Swedish  K>*hting6le 

.1  r5!,  Centennial  Concert. 


utes 

ballet. 


laughable  imitation  of 


it  the  Historic 


I 


“La  Gioconda” 

Ponchielli’s  lurid  opera  strained  the' 
..sources  of  tlio  San  Carlo  Company  ' 
|’-t  the  Manhattan  last  night.  Long 
Bo  a its  between  the  acts  indicated  nn- 
|Bccustqmed  struggles  with  the  ■ 
Ikcenery.  and  the  corps  de  ballet  had  1 
Bffs  troubles  with  the  finer  points  of 
Its  rob\  These  defects  were  forgotten 
When  Royer  made  his  appearance  as 
j Barnaba.  lie  revealed  himself  again  j 
Us  a sterling  sir.ger  and  actor.  Eliza- 
Ibeth  Amsden  gave  a satisfactory  ren- 
Ijdition  of  the  till-  role,  an  1 Bozcacci 
I pnd  Do  Biasi  were  pleasing  in  their 
respective  parts  of  Enzo  and  Alvise.  • 
Lot.  so  much  can  be  said  for  Nina  ’ 

| Fraseani.  who  essayed  the  part  of  j 
] Laura.  Both  her  acting  and  her  sing-  1 
j |ng  were  reminiscent  of  a cruder  • 
(stage,  nor  is  her  voice  all  that  it  } 
j [night  be.  The  chorus  did  well  and  I 
J’eroni’s  conducting  also  deserves  a 
rivoi’d  of  praise. 


otfK 


‘LOHENGRIN’  AT  MANHATTAN 


MUSIC  OF  FIVE  MASTER s 
GIVEN  AT  PIANO  RECITAL 


Eleanor  de  Cisneros,  Aura  Fitziu  and 
Graham  Marr  in  Wagner  Opera. 

” Lohengrin  ” was  sung  at  the  Man- 
hattan last  evening— and  a good  part  of 
the  night— in  the  language  In  which  the 
great  italo  Campanini  once  sang  Wag- 
ner's hero  of  the  swanboat  in  New  York. 
True,  there  was  an  exception,  and  not  a 
Teutonic  one.  Graham  Marr,  a Prince- 
ton man  whose  opera  career  has  been  in 
England,  diverged  from  the  rest  of  the 
cast  by  delivering  Telramund’s  villainies 
In  fairly  plain  English. 

Eleanor  de  Cisneros,  who  from  early 
Metropolitan  training  went  to  Italy  and 
then  back  to  Hammerstein’s  company 
here,  was  easily  mistress  of  Ortrud’s 


Steinway  Hall  Was  First  Con- 
cert of  Series. 


plotting  In  Italian.  Anna  Fltzziu.  come- 
ly as  Elsa,  had  before  been  heard  in  that 
tongue,  and  Henri  Scott  as  the  King 
likewise  was  a linguist  able  to  cope 
with  those  to  the  manner  born,  who 
were  Boscacci  as  Lohengrin  and  Dalle 
Molle  as  his  Herald. 

Henry  Hadley  conducted  the  orchestra 


tongues — Finnish,  Swedish,  German, 

1 Italian,  and  even  English — and  made 
I a decidedly  favorable  impression  as 
a well-equipped  and  sincere  vocal  ar- 
tist of  serious  purpose.  Indeed,  her 
audience,  which  was  large  and  cor- 
dial, including  a considerable  number  i 
of  her  compatriots,  became  more  and  j 
more  friendly  as  the  recital  proceed-  j 
ed,  and  the  singer  herself,  becoming 
more  at  home  in  the  friendly  atmos- 
phere, surpassed  her  earlier  efforts  in 
beauty  of  voice  and  interpretive  art, 
until  the  prolonged  and  hearty  ap- 
plause compelled  her  to  repeat  each 
of  half  a dozen  songs. 

Mme.  Jaernefelt-Palmgren  has  a so- 
prano voice  of  robust  quality  and  large 
volume,  for  the  most  part  well  placed, 
tending  a bit  to  shrillness  in  its  high- 
I est  tones,  but  of  a fine  flute-like  quality 
i in  the  middle  register.  And  she  uses 
it  in  the  main  with  artistic  intelligence,  | 
but  in  songs  of  dramatic  import,  of 
j which  there  were  several  on  her  pro-  ] 
j gramme,  she  becomes  so  eager  to  con- 
I vey  the  whole  emotional  content  of 
| the  composer's  purpose  that  she  too 
i often  sacrifices  tonal  beauty  m the 
) effort.  For  instance,  in  her  opening 
selection,  Senta’s  Ballad  from  Wag- 
ner’s “The  Flying  Dutchman,”  and 
again  in  Schubert’s  "Erlking,”  her 
declamation  was  startlingly  explosive, 
and  the  utter  lack  of  restraint  pro- 
duced too  many  rough  spots  that  les- 
sened the  enjoyment  of  her  very  sin- 
cerity of  effort.  Her  phrasing  and 
j enunciation  suffered  deplorably.  In 
| songs  of  less  dramatic  intensity  she 
I showed  that  she  understood  and  valued 
! legato  and  a sustained  smoothness^  ot 
style,  and  there  were  moments  of  biff’1 
delight  in  her  singing  of  Cac-cini  s 
“Amarilli,”  Richard  Strauss's  “Ruhe, 
meine  iSeele,”  Merikanto’s  Cradle.* 
Song,”  Sibelius’s  “Black  Roses,”  and 
particularly  in  a group  of  movingly 
beautiful  songs  by  her  husband.  This  ^ 
group  by  Palmgren  included  a charm-  t 
ing  “Spring  Song,”  another  entitled 
“Mother,”  and  two  effective  arrange- i 
ments  of  Finnish  folk-songs — “By  the! 
Stream”  and  “Polska.”  A group  of  , 
American  Indian  songs  by  Lieurance  ■ 
was  sung  in  English.  . ! 

The  recital  gave  considerable  musical 
enjoyment  to  the  large  audience  that 
heard  it. 


G.  W.  H. 


A Piano  recital  of  representative  re-  _ „ - 

lections  from  compositions  of  live  ° , I with  due  care  for  voices  and  for  the 

cat  music  masters  was  given  in  ^ e n Manhattan's  magnifying  acoustics,  win- 
way Hal  yesterday  afternoon  a-  ning  from  the  meloudious  score  variety 

of  concerts  by  wen 


“Lohengrin” 

“Lohengrin”  was  sung  in  Italian  and ! 
English  last  night  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House.  Graham  Marr,  the 
Telramund,  sang  in  English  and  the  j 
others  in  Italian.  Mr.  Marr's  enuncia- 
tion was  as  good  as  his  singing  and  his 
acting,  which  is  high  praise. 


first  of  a series 


without  mere  noise.  The  performance 
fact,  of  unexpected  musical 


known  instrumentalists  and  vocalists. 

...  ■Vrxie.rtri'}  Mero  pianist,  was  the,  was, 

Stlnd  her  selections  were  the  “Fan.  merit,  as  may  later  be  recognized  by 
taffia  Fuga"  of  Mozart,  the  "Impromptu  less  accustomed  " 

G-maior”  by  Schubert,  Handel’s  Gallo’s  company 
t “Glgue,’ 


audiences  when  Mr. 
takes  it  afield  on  the 


i i | j •>  “Prelude  in  B-minor”  by  San  Carlo  trail.  The  opera  was  well 

l||  ^hopin'  and  the  Wagner-Liszt  "Liebe-  staged  and  the  audlgnce,  thougli  not  the 
I stod.”  largest  of  the  past  fortnight,  held  Its 

j 'rhe  concert  hal  also  is  the  art  gal-  p[aces  past  midnight  for  the  finale. 

, ic-y  f0r  the  large  Steinway  collection • — — 

1;  of  painUngs  of  great  masters  of  music 
HI  which  eventually  will  hang  In  a.  new 
B Stein  way  Hall.  Modern  American  art- 
fw  ists  have  painted  the  portraits  or  allego- 
fi;  rios  with  the  intent  of  creating  musical 
risions  or  of  depicting  the  personal 


ning  "was  marred  by  the  men’s  chorus, 
which  sounded  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  real  courtiers  instead  of  singers. 
But  on  the  whole  “Lohengrin”  en- 


charactcristlcs  of  the  composers.  Each  ! hances  the  reputation  of  the  San  Carlo 


ic  a .striking  co'or  study.  The  Chopin , Opera  Company, 


acuii-,  .....v...  — , Anna 

Fi tziu  had  "the  part  of  Elsa.  She  made 
an  appealing  heroine  and  sang  with 
the  sweetness  which  has  delighted 
previous  audiences  at  the  Manhattan. 
Ortrud  was  represented  by  Eleanora  de 
Cisneros,  whose  acting  of  this  Lady 
Macbeth  character  was  rather  more 
effective  than  her  singing.  Her  voice 
was  not  adequate  to  all  the  demands 
of  the  role,  although  she  won  applause 
by  her  dramatic  rendition  of  one  or 
■evvo  notable  passages.  Henri  Scott  was 
a capable  King  Henry  and  Luigi  Dalle 
Molle  an  undistinguished  Herald.  Bos- 
cacci shone  brighter  as  Lohengrin 
than  as  some  other  personages  he  has 
essayed,  acquitting  himself  very  satis- 
factorily. , , 

Hadley  conducted  with  his  usual 
skill  and  gave  the  performance  not  a 
little  of  its  excellent  quality.  The  eve- 


f Jp/f. 

‘TALES  OF  HOFFMANN’  SUNG. 


San  Carlo  Company  Also  Give  ‘Aida’ 
V/ith  Marie  Rappoid. 


Offenbach’s  “ Tales  of  Hoffmann,  | 
once  a battlehorse  of  Hammersteln  opera  j 
war.  was  added  to  the  San  Carlo  Com- 
pany’s senes  at  the  Manhattan  yester-  J 
day  as  its  fifteenth  production  in  thir-  \ 
teen  days.  The  droll  opera  was  also  ; 

' the  second  French  work,  besides  two  I 
others  from  German  composers,  to  vary  . 

1 an  Italian  repertoire,  and  as  such,  some' 
allowance  was  again  due  to  a composite 
cast  using  different  texts. 

In  French,  Arnold  Becker  accomplished 
the  machinations  of  Dr.  Coppelius  and 
the  mot  tat  villainies  of  Dappertutto, 
while  De  Biasi  as  Dr.  Miracle  cajoled 
in  Italian  the  singing  girl  in  the  last 
of  these  Anatolian  affairs.  The  three 
heroines  were  the  Misses  Lucchese, 
Keltie  and  Charlebois,  and  the  hero  Mr. 
Sciarretti,  while  Elinor  Mario — a recent 
Hansel— was  the  poet's  boy  companion. 
Others  were  Frances  Morosini,  Miss  Kli- 
nova,  Messrs  Cervi,  Dalle  Molle  and 
Tudisco,  and  Mr.  Peroni  conducted.  _ 

Marie  Rappoid  was  a guest  in  "Aida 
last  night,  with  Tommaslnl  and  those 
who  sang  with  her  before.  Despite  the 
weather;  there  was  a capacity  house. 

“ Hans-el  and  Gretel,”  instead  ot 
''Lohengrin,”  is  to  be  sung  at  next 
Saturday’s  ntatin6e.  By  general  re- 
quest also,  the  opera  that  night  will  be 
” La  Cioconda.” 


i fin 


ALFRED  MIROVITCH  HEARD. 


Russian  Pianist’s  Playing  of  His 
Own  Minuet  a Novelty. 


Alfred  Mirovitch,  a Russian  pianist 
who  has  won  audiences  in  the  larger 
field  of  popular  concerts,  reopened  Car- 
negie Hall  with  .a  recital  yesterday  after 
nearly  a week's  pause  in  the  early  sea- 
son's events  there.  His  matinee  sho"'ed 
no  mood  for  trifles.  Beethoven’s  “ Ap- 
passionata  ” sonata,  already  announced 
by  others,  was  preceded  by  the  Brahms- 
Handei  variations,  and  followed  by- 
Chopin's  F-minor  fantasie,  his  own  min- 
uet and  two  arrangements  by  Liszt  and 

Ta  ii  gig* 

Mr  Mlrovitch’s  playing  is  frank,  force- 
ful, clear;  his  playful  treatment  of  the 
minuet  was  a novelty,  like  the  music  lt- 
S“!f.  The  wide-spread  chords,  ornament- 
ed with  little  fluttering  trills,  suggested 
the  crinolines  and  flounces  of  those 
might  have  danced  his  measures.  The 
piece  should  be  popular.  An  original 
Spring  Song  ” was  omitted,  doubtless 
in  deference  to  yesterday’s  wintry  gale. 
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Middleton  Superb 
Galli-Curci  Sings 


II 


A long  series  of  busy  musjv— ..  - — - 
days  was  ushered  in  yesterday  with  j 
three  concerts.  In  the  evening  Mme.  • 
Gallii-Curci,  prima  donna  of  two  opera 
companies,  ravished  the  souls  of  as 
many  persons  as  could  be  crowded  into 
the  Hippodrome  to  hear  her  interpret 
the  woes  of  no  less  than  three  demented 
heroines.  Amina.  Lucia  and  Ophelia 
discoursed  pellucid  babblings,  musically 
embodied  in  floral  song,  which  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  carolled  in  her  accustomed 
smooth  and  ingenuous  manner. 

Go/>d  old  Arditi's  “II  Bacio,”  long 
associated  with  the  art  of  Adelina  Patti, 
was  also  on  the  programme,  together 
with  o tiler  delicate  morsels  of  vocal 
melodv  suited  to  the  gentle  flow  of 
Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  singinig  and  to  the 
temper  of  a highly  receptive  audience. 
Homer  Samuels  continued  to  officiate 
at  the  piano  as  chosen  accompanist  of 
the  famous  singer. 

In  the  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  Ar- 
thur Middleton,  barytone,  gave  a song 
recital.  The  programme  began  with  two 
airs  of  Handel  and  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn V group  of  Italian  and  French 
lyrics  wasS  succeeded  by  one  of  German) 
urines  while  the  numbers  with 
lish  tLxt  by  latter  day  composers  from 
Forsythe  to  Speaks,  came  at  the  en^- 
Mr  Middleton  has  always  been  a stal- 
wart singer.  inclined  to  aggressive  proc- 
lamations alternating  with  whisper, ng^ 
and  tender  mezza  voce  effects.  His  un 
derstanding  of  songs  is  always  clear 
and  is  published  in  a direct  and  com- 
prehensible manner.  His  treatment  ot 
words  is  conspicuously  good  and  usually 
he  phrases  with  as  much  regard  for  U 
’ poeUcas  the  musical  sense  of  a song. 

The.  most  noteworthy  shortcoming  ot 
Mr.  Middleton's  art  ls ,the  *°"e h'V h' 
His  voice  is  naturally  beautiful,  but  he 
deprives  it  of  much  of  its  quality  by  a 
met  .ou  which  seems  continually  to  see. 
to  substitute  mere  force  lor  resonance 
Hence  be  often  fails  to  get  the  powei 
he  desires  and  conveys  to  the  observ 
hearer  the  impression  of  prodigious 
' labor  with  little  result.  This  was  the 
case  yesterday  in  "Ann.  Arm.  ye  B‘„a'e 
and  in  Hugo  Kaun's  “Der  Sieger, 
is  questionable  whether  the  "S' taendchen 
and  'AVie  bist  du  meine  Koenig  n of 
Brahms  are  suitable  to  Mr.  MJd««Uma 

style,  but  he  sang  them  with  sympaOtj 
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■ Jib  aUaicnce  jstic  •uic'* 

I number  which  seemed  to  give  the  deep- 
I est  thrill  -was  Mililotti’s  "Povero  Marl- 
1 ner,"  a sentimental  and  lachrymose  [ 
Italian  song. 

The  remaining  concert  of  the  day 
was  the  violin  recital  of  young  Mlscha 
Violin  at  Carnegie  Hall  In  the  evening. 

Miseha  Violin,  the  young  Russian  vio. 
nist.  who  gave  bis  first  recital  in  <’ar- 
egic  Hall  just  a year  ago.  was  tbe.ro 
ist  evening  in  a program  consisting  olf 
(impositions  by  Yieuxtemps.  Bazzini, 
Vagner- Wilhelm j.  Godowsky  ami  Saint- 
■aens. 

Mr.  Violin  has  much  to  commend  hint: 
is  style  is  assured  .and  his  command  o< 
hromatics,  harmonics  and  other  teeh* 
lieal  features  of  lingering  and  bowing 
five  him  a dignified  standing  among  art- 
sts.  Ill’s  program  opened  with  the 
t’ioux'teinps  Concerto  in  l>  minor,  i’ol- 
owed  by  a group  of  excerpts  from 
iVagner-Wilhelmj,  Godowsk.v  and  Baz« 
:ini.  Saint-Saens’s  “Rondo  Capriccioso 
vas  tlie  third  and  final  number. 

Joseph  Adier  gave  able  assistance,  at 
he  piano. 

Ia  the  evening  Mme.  Amenta  tiaui- 
Curci  made  her  first  appearance  of  fhe 
season  in  the  informal  setting  of  the 
Hippodrome.  Her  program  was  light 
and  included  songs  by  Fourdvain,  Hahn, 
Rogers.  Carpenter  and  three  operatic 
arias — “Ah,  non  creda,”  from  Bellini’s 
“Sonnambula”;  the  mad  scene  from 
Thomas's  “Hamlet,”  and  the  mad  scene 
from  “Lucia.”  Although  her  voice  was 
not  at  its  best  the  usual  agreebalo 
features  of  her  singing  were  in  evi-  , 
dence,  among  them  the  softness  and 
purity  of  her  extreme  upper  notes. 
There  were  other  features,  as  familiar 
if  not  so  agreeable — wanderings  from 
pitch,  and  a marked  tendency  to  slur, 
particularly  unfortunate  in  the  opening 
oars  of  Hahn’s  “D’Une  Prison.”  At 
times,  too,  Mme.  Galli-Curci  appeared 
scant  of.  breath  so  that  she  cut  jhrases 
in  half  t oremedy  the  deficiency. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
Miseha  Violin,  a young  violinist  of  the 
unconventional  variety,  was  giving  a re- 
cital. Mr.  Violin  was  heard  hers  last 
i season,  and  his  playing  has  not  soared 
to  greater  eminence,  although  from  the 
lsize  of  the  audience  that  crowded  thc> 
[hall  it  would  apear  that  he  has  many  y 
mthusiaStic  admirers. 

OU-  //  /£/*-/ 

Miss  Mina  Hager  Interests  He* 
Recital  Audience. 

Miss  Mina  Hager,  a Western  contralto.  j 
gave  a recital  of  songs  yesterday  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  technical  equipment  , 
proved  slander,  but  her  artistic  ideals  ; 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  highest.  She  j 
showed  herself  to  be  that  marvellous  j 
rarity,  a singer  willing  to  subordinate 
herself  to  the  purposes  of  the  composers 
represented  on  her  list.  She  really 
seemed  to  be  present  solely  to  introduce 
and  interpret  unfamiliar  lyrics. 

In  so  far  as  a thin  and  unsteady  voice 
and  a want  of  communicative  power 
would  permit  her  she  discharged  her 
self-imposed  duties  most  commendably, 
and  shen  resented  to  her  hearers  some 
vocal  music  not  heard  every  day  and 
quite  worth  hearing.  Pergolesi’s  “Salve 
regina,”  beautiful  In  the  classic  Italian 
style,  began  her  concert.  She  sang 
Poulenc’s  “Le  Bestlaire,’’  six  delicious 
portraits  of  beasts  and  fishes  with  per- 
tinent comments,  and  Jorn  Ireland’s  ex- 
traordinary “Marigold. Y a set  of  three 
utterly  modern  creations. 

The  last  group  consisted  of  six  songs 
by  John  Alden  Carpenter,  of  which  the 
“Berceuse  de  Guerre”  ought  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  repertory  of  all  dramatic 
sopranos.  Miss  Hager  read  it  intel- 
ligently, hut  it  needs  the  big  emotional 
note  to 'do  it  Justice,  an  dthls  could  not 
be  sounded  by  her  pallid  voice.  It  Is 
sufficient  to  say  of  this  young  contralto 
i that  with  her  insignificant  vocal  material 
I she  did  what  some  far  more  pretentious 
I singers  cannot  do,  she  Interested  an 
audience  by  song  interpretations  show- 
ing  understanding,  taste  and  sensibility. 


MINA  HAGER  MAKES  DEBUT. 


I “LUCIA”  AT  MANHATTAN. 

Viviano  Pleases  Audience  With 
J Brilliancy  of  Upper  Tones. 

The  third  week  of  tho  San  Carlo  Opera 
Company’s  seaso  nat  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  began  last  evening  with  a j 
performance  of  Donizetti’s  “Lucia  d! 
Lammermoor.”  Miss  Josephine  Lucchese, 
the  ingenue  of  the  company,  endeavored 
to  voice  the  woes  of  Lucia.  In  her  most 
gentle  accents  and  with  a colorature  too 
often  discolored.  But  nevertheless  when,  j 
with  the  assistance  ofa  maniac  flute,  she 
delivered  the  “mad  scene”  the  audience 
apparently  went  crazy  with  delight. 

The  hero  of  the  evening  was  Gaetano 
Viviano,  who  sang  Enrico,  and  who  gave 
the  audience  great  pleasure  by  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  his  upper  tones.  Romeo 
Bosacci  as  Edgardo  and  Pietro  di  Bias! 
as  Raimondo,  were  the  other  principals. 
Carlo  Peroni  conducted.  ■ 

“Lucia  di  Lammermoor’ 

Josephine  Lucchese  sang  the  florid 
part  of  Lucia  in  Donizetti’s  best  known 
opera  last  evening  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  and  her  colorature  work 
won  much  applause,  part  of  which  at 
least  was  deserved.  Miss  Lucchese  io 
a personable  Lucia,  and  her  acting  is 
acceptable,  but  he)-  voice  is  not 
Ivet  big  enough  for  the  part.  It  is 
a true  voice,  with  a great  deal  or 
sweetness,  and  promises  to  develop 
into  one  of  neauty,  but  is  still  light 
for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  oinei-a 
■of  the  cast  were  Gaetano 
who  acted  and  sans  well,  and  Gu 
iseppe  Corallo,  as  Edgar,  who  was  also 
heartily  applauded.  The  orchestra 
improving.  Peroni  softened  the  horns 
last  evening  and  gave  a musiclanly 
reading  of  the  familiar  score. 


gnlarly  ......  ---,  --  - , ,, 

cold,  though  Lullvs  ’’ Bois  Lpaia  was 
of  musical  distinction,  and  there  were 
usual  selections  from  Goring  Thomas, 
d'Uurdolot  and  Franck. 

Anna  Fitziu  Again  Sings  'Butterfly.' 

| Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  and  Consul 
General  Bernard!  of  Italy  were  guests 
jin  two  opposite  stage  boxes,  marked  by 
American  and  Italian  flags,  at  the  Man- 
hattan last  night,  when  Mr.  Gallo's  Ban 
Carlo  company  repeated  ” Madame  But- 
terfly,’’ with  part  of  the  proceeds  go- 
ing to  tho  fund  for  the  unemployed. 
\ linn  Fitziu  again  sang  the  Japanese 
wife  and  Graham  Marr  the  Yankee 
Consul,  while  the  young  tenor  Corallo 
took  the  role  of  Lieut.  IPnkerton  with 
considerable  promise,  a good-looking  big 
fellow  with  good  vocal  material,  not  un- 
der full  control.  I'eroni  conducted  a, 
naturally  smoother  ensemble  than  that 
ol’  the  first  week's  matinee. 
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Young  Contralto  Gives  an  Artistic 

Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

v i 

Mina  Hager,  a young  contralto  from ; 
the  West,  heard  for  the  first  time  at 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  gave 
the  most  interesting  song  recital  of  the  j 
new  season  and  the  first  one  to  throw  j 
emphasis,  not  on  the  personality  of  the  1 
singer,  but  on  the  composers  of  the 
songs.  Her  light  hut  telling  voice 
seemed  Itself  enriched  in  the  noble  t 
1 «tin  of  Pergolesi’s  ’’Salve.  Regina,” 
arranged  by  Fred  Stock,  or  the  fervent 
TTouth’s  Spring  Tribute”  of  John  Ire- 
land, to  a poem  of  Rossetti.  She  j 
caught  the  humor  in  Poulenc's  French  j 
beast*  of  "The  Cortege  of  Orpheus”  , 
and  Carpenter*}  “ Sleep,  My  Honey,  ! 
j Sleep,*-  a oubist  coon  song. 

It  *«a  a program  without  one  hack- 
! neyed  number.  Few  singers  could  have 
‘ followed  the  discords  so  skilfully  ! 
! played  bv  Frederic  Persson  in  uti-  | 
charted  harmonies  of  the  modernist  ma-  : 
jority.  Miss  Hager  not  only  kept  to  j 
Pitch  like  a beacon  in  storm,  but  made 
: ail  she  did  seem  humanly  interesting  I 
I and  artistically  worthwhile.  Only  twioe 
I she  gave,  an  encore.  Franz's  “ Bitte  ” 

. and  a Czechoslovak  folktune  ” Live, 

1 Lov«,  Dte»” 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

JJEFORE  a large  and  demonstra- 
tive audience  “Carmen”  was 
sung  for  the  second  time  at  the 

Manhattan  ^ 

Opera  House  Q ' 
yesterday  after-  /'£>  • 
noon,  and  once 
more  in  Italian, 
save  for  Arnold 
Becker,  the 
Zuniga,  who  con- 
fined himself  to 
tlie  French  text. 

There  was  a 
new  cigar  girl 
in  Nina  Fras- 
c-ani.  wife  of 
Gaetano  Tom- 
my s s i n i,  who 
also  Imperson- 
ated Don  Jose 
for  the  first  time  MME.  N1NY  FKASCAN1 
here.  And  the 

twain  gave  a stirring  demonstration 
of  how  husband  and  wife  may  be 
( artistically  at  one  on  the  stage. 

A most  acceptable  Carmen  was 

Mme.  Frascani,  one  time  associate, 
by  the  way,  of  Enrico  Caruso  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  And  her  husband’s 
impassioned  deljvrey  of  the  Flower 
Song — a real  lover  he  seemed — 
evoked  a riot  of  enthusiasm  that  com- 
pelled Carlo  Peroni,  the  tempera- 
mental conductor,  to  bring  the  per- 
formance to  a brief  halt. 

Signor  D'Amico  replaced  Viviano 
in  tlu  role  of  Escamillo.  Madeleine 
Keitie  sang  the  music  of  Mloaela. 
Joseph  Tudisco  as  Dancairo,  Nntale 
Cervl  as  Remendado,  Luigi  Dalle 
Moile  as  Morales.  Frances  Morosini 
as  Frasquita  and  Anita  Kllnova  as 
Mercedes  completed  the  cast. 

* » <’ 

A NOTHEK  sold-out  house  rewarded 
Fortune  Gallo  for  the  evening’s 
performance  of  “La  Boheme,”  in 
which  Bianca  Saroya  appeared  as 
Mi  mi.  Giuseppe  Agostini  (instead  of 
Boscacci)  as  Rodolfo,  Madeleine  Keitie 
as  Musetta.  Joseph  Royer  as  Mar- 
celio.  Pietro  de  Biasi  as  Colline,  Moile 
as  Schauqard  and  Natale  Cervi  as 
Benoit  and  Alclndoro.  Carlo  Peroni 
officiated  again  at  the  baton. 
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Randall  Hargreaves’s  Singing  of 
English  Ballads  Enjoyed. 

Randall  Hargreaves,  an  English  bari- 
tone, now  resident  here,  gave  a song 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  be-  1 
fore  an  audience  that  must  have  found 
something  to  enjoy  in  his  pain  English 
ballads  and  much  to  admire  in  trained 
oratorio  style  in  an  air  from  Handel. 
He  s yet  a young  man.  for  all  his  white 
hair,  and  he  began  as  boy  soprano  at 
St.  Paul's,  London,  under  Stainer.  His 
light,  limpid  voice  is  ” very  mellow,”  as 
Thomas  Edison  was  quoted  regarding 
him,  but  it  was  not  on  this  occasion 
' rch  in  overtones,”  as  Mr.  Edison  had 
said  It  was. 

The  singer  was  most  notable  for  the 
ense  of  style,  especially  the  calm,  sus- 
ined  and  unforced  manner  of  Schu- 
•t’s  " Death  and  the  Maiden."  in  its 
jinal  tongue,  or  the  American  Chad- 
jk’s  ’’  Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Mas- 
r ' and  old  English  love  songs  of  Mor- 
.■y  and  others.  His  French  was  sin- 
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lj  Edna  Mampell,  Contralto, 

Edna  Mampell,  possessor  of  a bell- 
like contralto  voice  that  she  contrives 
to  make  the  vehicle  for  delicate  shades 
of  expression,  gave  pleasure  to  a large 
audience  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  in - 
a,  score  of  songs  for  which  aci-ornpam- 
meuts  were  played  by  -C.  V.  I’.os.  Th 
singer  notably  avoi  'ed  (he  convention 
“organ  tone”  effe.ts  of  deep  '”‘c‘d 
Amazons  of  old.  Stic  sang  wholb  mml- 
•rn  lyrics,  in  German  by  Brahms 
■-truss  anil  Reger,  and  in  French  b> 
Deli  res.  Duparc.  Lapeer  and  Chin  - 
son,  with  a RnssDn  folk  : • g anti  <>t  |, 

TV’C^rririninoff  and  MoussorgfsUj . 
Drv  r.p-s  “ Punt  ise  ” and  Sarpen- 
. “ Sb-mher  Song"  were  amon-r  her 
r'n— Psh  pieces  as  were  an  Irish  tune 
i arranged  by  Fisher  and  others  of  Mow- 
*ey  pncl  Ran  took. 

j Francis  |V,-rrr,nei  to  Throna- 

| Francis  Ma^millcn,  oltod  Hko  Rehell  in  PE 
i Ffrald  ng  and  other  Americans  who 
served  as  interpreters  in  the  war,  and 
exre’-t  for  two  appearances  with  the 
National  Symphony  last  season  prai-it- 

raUv  unheard  here  In  five  f’i ,■?»*  of 

a violin  recital  la^  evening,  the  fb  ft  of 
five  he  i la i s in  New  Vo-k.  that  I I ' o 
the  Tewn  Hall  to  overflowing  and  hut 
no  doubt  of  the  . layer's  welcome.  Mr. 

gained  during  these  s i- 
artist,  ho 


Maomillon  has 
ent  years  in  stature 


pnt  years  in  — . .. 

-laved  with  an  authority,  sincerity  and 
vigor  del'ghtful  to  observe,  assisted  at 

he  'iano  by  Richard  Hageman  m 


,1  ssics  of  Mozart.  Handel  and  Lalo,  as 
•veil  as  fiddler's  show  ’ -Feosby  Aalin 
Fni  and  dVh  nlawskl  and  lighter  airs  of 
Pierne.  Sinding  and  Arensky. 
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IThree  Operas  in  Day  at  Manhattan. 

Humperdinck’s  ” Hansel  and  Gretel 
was  sung  to  a full  house  at  the  Man- 
hattan yesterday  among  three  operas 
completing  the  San  Carlo  Company’s 
third  week.  Tho  Misses  de  Phillippe 
and  Mario  were  applauded  as  the  babes 
an  the  wood,  guarded  by  the  bobbed- 
i 3, aired  angels,  who  marched  to  Henry 
1 Hadley’s  baton.  Viviano,  Miss  Curte- 
bois  and  a new  tenor,  Remo  Andremi. 
followed  in  “ Pagliacci,”  led  by  Edward 
Lebegott.  In  the  evening,  “ La  Gio- 
< onda  ” was  repeated,  with  Miss 
tmsflen,  Messrs.  Tommasini.  Royer  and 
Biiei.  Mr.  Peroni  conducting. 


By  H.  T.  Finck 


Elly  Ney  Plays  Beethoven 

Elly  Ney,  the  German  pianist,  who 
made  her  American  debut  on  Satur- 
day in  Carnegie  Hall,  is  said  to  be  a 
grand-niece  of  the  great  Napoleonic 
field-marshal.  That  doesn’t  prove 
that  she  must  be  a great  artist.  But 
the  fact  that  she  Is  on  the  list  of 
Philharmonic  soloists  this  season  does 
indicate  that  she  must  be  a somebody, 
for  that  list  is  one  not  easy  to  get 
into.  In  Germany  ehe  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  leading  pianists  of  the 
day;  like  half  a dozen  otners,  she  has 
been  foolishly  called  the  female 
Paderewski. 

It  was  not  wise  for  Mme.  Ney  to 
devote  her  whole  programme  to  one 
composer  even  though  it  be 
j Beethoven.  Perhaps  it  was  done  to 
j emphasize  the  fact  that  she.  too,  was 
| born  in  Bonn.  Punsters  have  re- 
ferred to  her  as  a.  bonnie  lassie,  and 
'she  certainly  pleases  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  ear.  From  her  instrument  she 
evoked  lovely  tone  colors,  although 
Beethoven  is  not,  on  the  piano,  so 
great  a tone-colorist  as  Chopin  and 
Liszt  and  others  who  learned  from 
these  two  men  the  subtle  use  of  the 
sustaining-  pedal  for  commingling 
tones  and  overtones  into  ravishing 
new  tints. 

On  the  intellectual  side  Frau  Ney’s 
interpretation  of  Beethoven’3  miMc 
was  also  admirable.  Her  numbers  in- 
cluded the  "Moonlight”  sonata,  which  ; 
owes  its  popularity  largely  to  a mis- 
name not  given  it  by  the  composer; 
the  "Appassionata,”  happily  so  named; 
the  Hammerklavier  sonata;  "Andante 
favori,”  and  six  variatious,  opus  31. 

These  presented  a bird’s-eye  view 
of  Beethoven’s  genius  from  start  to 
finish.  Technically  there  was  noth- 
ing to  harass  the  pianist.  More  diffi- 
cult were  the  problems  of  interpreta-  1 c 
tion;  these  she  also  mastered  to  the  a 
satisfaction  and  delight  of  a large  au-  ! s 
dience.  A more  searching  analysis  of 


her  stylo  of  playing  had  better  be  de- 
ferred until  after  her  second  recital, 
two  weeks  hence,  when  she  will  play 
Chopin,  Schubert,  and  Brahms. 


Seldom -Heard 
Violin  Number 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  first  number  on  the  program  of 
the  recital  given  by  Josef  Stopak  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
piqued  (American  novelist’s  English 
“intrigued”)  the  curiosity  of  students 
of  violin  music.  We  cannot  recall  that 
wc  ever  saw  it  on  a local  program  be- 
fore. It  was  set  down  thus:  “Sonata 
in  G minor,  Eccles-Salmon  (1670- 
1742.)” 

A natural  conclusion  from  this  was 
that  the  composer  of  the  piece  w»ip 
Solomon  Eccles,  or  Eagles,  a musician 
who  lived  in  London  in  the  rpign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  an  eccentric  in- 
dividual with  a screw  loose  in  his  in- 
tellectual apparatus,  somewhat  larger 
than  is  ordinarily  found  in  musical 
geniuses.  He  turned  Quaker  and  eased 
a torturing  conscience  by  burning  his 
music  books  and  instruments  and  tak- 
ing up  the  honorable  trade  of  shoe- 
making. During  the  great  plague  be 
ran  naked  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don town  with  a brazier  of  burning 
brimstone  on  his  head.  He  went  to 
1 the  West  Indies  with  George  Fox  in 
1671  and  a vear  later  to  New  England, 
and  in  the  New  World  seems  to  have 
resumed  the  wicked  profession  which 
he  had  spectacularly  renounced  when 
he  made  a bonfire  of  its  implements  on 
Tower  Hill. 

But  the  dates  attached  to  the  sonata 
do  not  fit  him,  for  he  was  born  in  1618 
and  died  in  1683;  moreover,  it  is  not  of 
record  that  .he  composed  any  sonatas. 
A greater  likelihood  is  that  the  work 
which  we  heard  yesterday  was  written 
by  his  son,  Henry  Eccles,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  King’s  Band  for  sixteen 
years  prior  to  1710,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  became  a member  of  the  French 
King’s  violins,  and  in  1720  published 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin  (“written  in 
[the  style  of  Corelli,”  says  Mr.  Iladow  m 
I Grove’s  “Dictionary”).  He  is  said  to 
I have  died  in  1742. 

j if,  nevertheless,  Solomon  Eccles  wrote 
' the  sonata,  some  enterprising  historian 
ought  to  hurry  forward  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  possibly  be  an  earty 
example  of  American  music.  Rut 
whether  written  in  New  England  or 
the  West  Indies  by  Solomon  Eccles,  or 
in  Paris  by  his  son,  the  sonata  w&s  well 
worth  hearing,  especially  its  gay  ana 
sparkling  finale.  Mr.  Stopak  played  it, 
as  he  did  the  Saraband  (with  its  varia- 
tion) and  Bourree,  from  Bach  s solo 
suite  in  B minor,  like  a painstaking 
scholar  who  is  earnestly  reaching  out 
for  the  laurels  of  virtuosoship. 

In  his  reading  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
Bach  piece,  there  entered  an  awkward- 
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ness  of  cadence  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  applied  the  mordent  at  the  enu 
of  a trill.  Whether  or  not  in  this  he 
was  adhering  literally  to  the  text  of  the 
composer  we  are  not  m a position  to 
sav.  Appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to 
the  original  editions  of  the  composi- 
tions.   

By  Deems  Taylor  J 

PIANO,  VIOLIN  AND  VOICE. 

Elly  Ney  chose  a terrific  pro-  j 
gramme  for  her  first  American  ap- ; 
pearance;  not  only  was  it  all-Beet- 1 
hoven,  but  almost  all-sonata.  There) 
were  three — the  “Hammerklavier,”  j 
the  “Appassionata,”  and  the  “Moon-  : 
Tight,”  with  an  Andante  and  a set  of  ; 
six  variations  thrown  in  for  good  1 
measure. 

Beethoven  was  deaf  when  he  wrote  [ 
the  "Hammerklavier”  sonata;  to 
I which  fact  the  only  comment  that 
\ suggests  itself,  to  one  reviewer  at 
least,  is  that  Beethoven  was  lucky. ' 

1 If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  ol 
I It  Miss  Ney,  however,  played  it  with 
deep  sincerity  and  almost  too  much  > 
devotion;  for  in  spots,  notably  In  the 
adagio  sostenuto,  she  seemed  so  anx- 
ious to  avoid  doing  anything  that 
wasn't  Beethoven  that  she  left  out 
all  the  Ney;  and  as  there  Isn't  enough 
Beethoven  In  the  adagio  to  go  around, 
the  net  result  of  her  self-abnegation; 
was  to  leave  stretches  where  there  ■ 
wasn’t  much  of  anybody.  She  played 
the  final  fugue,  however,  with  tre- 
mendous bravura.,  pouncing  upon  the 
fierce  trills  and  scales  with  electrify- 
lng  Intensity. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  was 
bet  Beethoven  and  better  music  and  ’ 
allowed  her  to  reveal  herself  more 
clearly.  Her  technical  equipment  is 
almost  flawless.  She  has  enormous  1- 
strength,  which  she  doesn’t  abuse, 
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Old  iDaly**  Theatre,  now  vanished  ai-T] 

completely  as  the  rainbow  bridge  to  j 
Walhalla.  „ , _ , 

The  speaker,  who  had  played  a large 
part  in  the  first  Metropolitan  perform- 
ances of  “ The  Ring,”  could  refer  to 
time's  changes  in  interpretation  or  ‘The 
Rhine  Gold,”  which  was  yesterdays 
subject ; especially,  in  a Shavian  sense, 
to  some  of  that  prologue's  characters  ! 

. ------  as  the  “ proletariat  ” of  the  age.  Laugh- 

In  other  words,  she  can  only  . ter  an(J  appiause  punctuated  his  re- 
legato  without  j marks,  as  the  full  house  and  stage 
crowd  “ assisted  ” in  an  informal  mati-  j 
nee,  while  Mr,  Damrosch  at  a grand  [ 
piano  added  his  persuasive  representa- 
tion of  the  music  of  Wagner. 

An  interruption  cocurrcd  when  a | 

woman  fainted  in  the  balcony.  It  was 
late  in  the  lecture,  at  a point  where  Mr. 
Damrosch  spoke  of  the  “ Curse  of  At- 
berich,”  comparing  the  Nibelung’s 
primeval  role  to  that  of  Herr  Stinne’s  in  j 
financial  reconstruction  of  his  people.  j 


and  a compensating  delicacy  of  touch 
that  makes  her  pianissimi  almost 
soundless.  And  she  knows  what  a 
good  many  pianists  don’t  know — 
when  to  keep  her  foot  off  the  damper 
pedal 

Dlav  a true  piano 
using  the  pedal  to  blur  the  succes- 
sion of  notes. 

I She  plavs  with  great  earnestness 
I and  without  mannerisms;  m fact, 

1 there  were  times  on  Saturday  after- 
noon when  she  seemed  to  be  playing' 
for  her  own  satisfaction  rather  than 
befor  ean  audience  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  only  doubtful  weapon  in  nei 
armory  is  tone,  an  dthat  was  greatly 
handicapped  by  an  instrument  whose 
treble  register  was  almost  devoid  or 
resonance  and  whose  bass  was  barely 

in  tune.  

1 Of  her  versitility  no  one  can  speak  ; 
j as  yet.  Beethoven  is  great;  but  toe  ; 

Matterhorn  is  not  all  of  the  Alp  ■ 

I One  thing  is  certain— -she  is  an  artist, 
j extraordinarily  well  equipped  and  - i 
! terly  sincere. 

;•  Josef  Stopak  nearly  had  to  post- ij 
I pone  his  recital  at  Carnegie  Hal  5 •**  J! 
Itcrday  on  account  of  tonsmtis,  mu  f 
his  playing  showed  no  signs  of  I 

position.  This  young  violinist  pUH 
I well.  His  programme  began  wuh  tnc. 

1 Ec'f --Salmon  Sonata  in  G minor, 

| written  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
1 he  nfaved  it  with  a fire  serenity  alia 
great  tonal  beauty.  He  was  equally 
I successful  in  Binding's  A major  eon- 
I certo,  especially  in  the  andante  move- 

Irstopak’s  phrasing  is  except  mai;  he 
| punctuates  more,  like  a singer  tha'! 

, an  instrumentalist,  and  very  effec- 
ij  lively.  He  is  at  his  best  in  lyric  mo 
J men’s.  In  rapid  passage 
I conscious  enough  o 
-.Hn-oii  Hint  consciousu 

rest  of  his  p -o- 
t,wo  movements 
minor  unaccom- 

ses  - by  Granados 

Juom "and,  fdr  those  who  like  ice 
| cream  and  firework  « 

enir  de  Mo'scon. 

, i iha  ojvomnaTili 

piano  part  ini 
with  excellent , 
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Bronislaw  Hubcrman,  Violij 
Art  After  I 


Bronislaw  Hubevman,  violinist,  gave  a 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

Mr.  Hubennart  has  been  absent  many 
years.  He  appeared  here  as  a juvenile 
prodigy  on  November  26,  1S96,  when  he 

was  said  to  be  16  years  old.  His  best  ..  . - , - . , „ , , „ ., 

asset  at  that  time  was  a tone  of  splendid  ’ „ "tk+c 

breadth  a rtd  quality.  He  pl&yfed  with 


Claude  Bragdon’s  system,  which  he 
says  will  correctly  interpret  the  ritual 
of  the  church  and  In  time  have  greater 
emotional  appeal  than  music.  He 
prophesied  the  coming  of  a “light 
organ,”  more  sensitive  and  more  ef- 
fective than  the  musical  instrument 
now'  in  universal  use. 

“There  is  nothing  spectacular  or 
revolutionary  about  this  lighting  de- 
vice,” Mr.  Bragdon  said  in  explaining 
its  purposes  to  the  gathering.  “That! 
would  be  extremely  out  of  place.  It  is 
merely  a first  step  toward  that  new- 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  light  as  a 
medium  of  expression,  the  logical  out-  i 
come  of  which  would  be  a ‘light  organ,’ 1 
an  instrument  on  which  an  infinite 
variety  of  effect  in  mobile  colors  could 
be  obtained  with  an  artist  at  the  ‘key-  i 
board.’ 

“You  can  see  that  there  is  nothing  j 
spectacular  about  this,  although  some  1 
expected  to  see  aurora  borealis  effects. 
In  Montreal  the  use  cf  this  lighting 
system  in  churches  was  described  in 
the  newspapers  as  ‘ping  prayer  and 
red  hymns.’  I thing  an  improvement 
on  this  headline  would  be  ‘ping  prayer 
for  pale  people.’ 

“Our  object  is  to  put  scientific  ad- 
vancement in  the  control  of  light  into  ^ 
the  service  of  the  church  as  it  has  j 
been  put  into  the  service  of  the  theater. 
This  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  color 
mediums,  whereby  the  color  and  the 
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is  Technique  t. 

consciousness  to  affect  t).‘ 

size  of  his  tone._  Th 
gramme  included 
from  the  Bach  B 
panied  sonata,  m 

Wieniawski’s] 
Couvenir  de  Moscow  Charles  Hart 
plaved  the  accompaniments,  PJjjrL 
cularly  the  .impontan" 
the  Sinding  concert  !, 
taste  and  rhythm. 


dash  and  enthusiasm  and  occasionally 
with  genuine  warmth.  He  phrased  well 
and  except  for  an  over  fondness  for  de- 
tached notes  bowed  commendably.  Such 
was  the  record  made  by  the  present  re- 
viewer In  1896. 

Mr.  Huberman  returns  to  us  in  what 
should  b«  the  fullness  Of  hts  artistic 
stature.  He  was  hoard  in  a programme 
which  should  have  disclosed  him  com- 
pletely. He  played  (with  Haul  Frenkel) 
the  “Kreuser”  sonata,  Bach's  unaccom- 
panied chaconne,  tbs  TschalUowsky  con- 
certo and  some  short  numbers. 

His  playing  showed  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  youthful  talent  had  served 


use  of  dimmers  whereby  the  lights  may 
be  raised  and  lowered  by  imperceptible 
gradation.  We  use  a spotlight,  with 
the  pulpit  as  the  focal  point.  The 
choir  may  be  illuminated  independently 
of  the  , body  of  the  church. 

“It  is  the  beginning  of  a new  art  of 
greater  power  than  music  to  move  those 
subject  to  it.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  ‘light  organs’  will  be  as 
much  a part  of  the  church  as  the  mus- 
ical organ  is  now.  Light  symphonies 
will  be  played  from  a printed  score  and 
great  artists  will  be  developed  who  will 
produce  a more  perfect  art  of  light 
than  the  music  produced  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  We  have  been  crying  for 


for  the  superstructure  of  the  mature  art.  i light;  for  spiritual  light,  ana  wnen  tnat 
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soon  will  be,  music  will  be  inadequate 


John  McCormack  gave  his  first  reci- 
tal of  the  season  at  the  Hippodrome 
last  evening,  assisted  by  Donald  Mc- 
Beath,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
pianist.  It  was  virtually  the  first  re- 
cital by  the  tenor  since  his  European 
tour,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  ap- 
pearance for  charity  last  spring  imme- 
diatelv  after  his  return  to  America  .Mr.  | , “d  applause. 
I McCormack  has  not  sung  m New  York  ! ; 


The  dash,  inelsiveness.  brilliancy  and 
insistence  were  still  there,  but  coupled 
with  a firmer  command  of  resource.  The 
technic  was  noteworthy  for  the  skill  of 
the  bow  In  detached  notes,  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  linger  Work  and  the 
power,  if  not  smoothness,  of  the  tone. 

It  would  he  gratifying  to  add  that  the 
readings  were  such  as  to  command  un- 
qualified praise.  But  there  was  much 
surplus  of  energy  in  some  parts  of  the 
Beethoven  and  effeminacy  of  sentiment 
in  others.  Tho  chaconne,  was  played 
with  such  an  exhibition  of  labor  that  it 
seemed  as  If  the  violinist  must  break 
his  back  and  hie  Bach  at  the  same  time. 

; There  were  sonic  fine  moments  In  this 
performance,  but  they  were  few.  The 
! audience  recognized  the  great  effort  of 
the  violinist  and  rewarded  him  with  pro- 


)  for  almost  a year. 


It  was  said  that 


’all  the  songs  on  the  program  were  new. 

# Whether  any  one  of  them  had  been 
snng  here  before  is  of  little  import- 
ance It  was  their  first  performance 
bv  Mr.  McCormack,  and  he  is  to  be 
thanked  for  enlarging  his  repertoire. 
Few  singers  of  his  widespread  popu- 
larity are  as  industrious,  as  painstak- 
ing in  providing  audiences  with  variety. 

The  songs  included  a serenade  from 
“Rimsky-Korsakoffs  “Night  in  May, ^ 
Rachmaninoff’s  “To  the  Children,  . 
Tscherepnin  “To  Music,”  Yassilenkosj 
“The  Reapers,”  Phillips’s  “How  Dear 
to  Me  the  Hour,’  Shaw’s  “The  Palan- 
- quin  Bearers,  “Harrison’s  “0°  tb<r 
■ Beach  at  Otahai,”  Russell’s  “Yale  and 
. four  Irish  folk  songs.  >( 

Many  of  them  were  pleasing,  and  one 
or  two  especially  in  the  group  by  Rus- 
sian composers  are  valuable  additions' 
to  the  singer’s  repertoire.  Two  atj 
least  had  the  merit  of  genuine  dis- 
tinction. These  were  “Gioite  al  Lan- 
I ton  Mio,”  by  Jacopo  Peri,  and  “Alma 
1 del  Core,”  by  Antonio  Caldaia. 

; Unfortunately,  Mr.  McCormack  was 
I not  at  his  best.  His  mastery  of  sing- 
ding  has  often  been  praised  in  this 
journal.  But  last  evening,  whatever 
the  reason,  his  voice  was  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  failed  to  respond  to  the, 
demands  made  upon  it.  His  singing 
was  surnrisingly  throaty  and  labored 
end  the  singer’s  repeated  resorting  to 
falsetto  did  not  improve  matters. 
Singers  are  human  beings.  They  have 
their  good  and  their  had  days,  but  it 
I is  a pity  when  an  artist  of  Mr.  McCor- 
1 mack’s  calibre  falls  so  conspicuously 
i below  his  usual  average  of  excellence. 

DAMROSCH  ON  WAGNER. 


| j 1,600  at  Aeolian  Hall  Hear  Lecture 
on  “The  Rhine  Gold.” 

! Walter  Damrosch  “on  the  bench, 
'surrounded  by  1,600  musically  . inclined 

New  Yorkers  as  “the  jury, 
graphically  at  Aeolian  Hf  ^e,8‘er^ 
31  what  he  described  as  no^  the 

j ^ Peter  Grimm’  but  that  of  Hlchard 
Wagner.”  Under  tho  spotlight  in  a 


SAN  CARLO  IN  “AIDA” 

Third  Presentation  of  "Well-Known 
Opera  This  Season. 

‘Aida”  was  presented  by  the  San 


to  express  our  emotions.  We  will  need 
the'  new  art  of  light  to  express  our 

^ Mr.  Bragdon  told  of  a “light  organ 
now  in  couise  of  construction.  He  de- 
scribed experiments  which  he  has  con- 
ducted with  it  in  a.  small  concert  hall. 
It  is  especially  designed  for  buildings 
which  will  be  constructed  solely  tor 
the  playing  of  “light”  symphonies 
where  the  audience  may  be  bathed  in 
light  expressing  emotion  of  whicn 
music  is  incapable.” 

The  “score”  for  the  Episcopal  service 
yesterday  morning  was  largely  im- 
promptu. In  the  afternoon  the  Rev 
Dr.  William  Norman  Guthrie,  rector  of 
the  church,  conducted  a “Service  of 
Love.”  The  operator  worked  the 
switches  according  to  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  service.  During  the  ser- 
mon the  blended  lights  were  so  dim 
that  a velvety  darkness  seemed  to  en- 
velop the  congregation. 

The  lights  are  concealed  in  large  cir- 
cular lanterns,  designed  by  Mr.  Brag- 
don.  Four  are  suspended  down  either 


tn.no  a new  composition,  variations 

i on  a Berlioz  theme  by  Walter  Braunfels, 

| a German  born  in  Frankfort  in  1892. 

' The  variations  were  first  performed  j 
i by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Ar-  i 
timr  Niki. sell  a year  ago  and  had  their  | 

; first  hearing  in  this  country  it,.  Philo-  j 
| delphia  last  week.  A consideration  of 
i them  may  be  made  at  a later  time.  At 
this  moment  there  is  doubtless  a more 
| general  curiosity  about  the  Philadelphia 
I Orchestra  and  the  blond  and  still  young 
wielder  of  its  baton.  Discussion  was 
animated  at  the  close  of  last  season  and 
| restless  seekers  after  new  gods  declared  ; 

] that  Mr.  Stokowski  had  ceased  to  feas: 

| on  Freia's  golden  apples. 

Last  night  youth  followed  where  lie 
| trod,  but  the  calm  contemplation  of 
i maturity  soothed  the  fevered  brow  of 
1 ambition.  It  was  a noble  orchestra  that 
i Mr. 'Stokowski  confronted  when  he  lifted 
i his  baton  to  begin  the  Bralims  sym- 
phony, an  orchestra  increased  upon  a 
foundation  of  ten  basses  instead  of  eight 
as  last  season,  with  wood  winds  doubled 
and  all  tlic  players  seated  in  a new  dis- 
| tribution.  The  second  violins  had  been 
| moved  over  to  positions  behind  the  first,  j 
j while  the  violas  occupied  the  centre  of  : 

I the  stage  and  the  cellos  were  where  the 
second  violins  used  to  be.  The  wood  I 
winds  had  gone  over  to  the  right  of  the 
audience  and  the  brasses  formed  a glit-  [ 
tering  line  in  the  rear. 

Doubtless  ears  attuned  to  celestial  har- 
monies heard  new  combinations  of  tones 
and  overtones;  but  the  earthly  motal 
must  have  thought  that  it  sounded  much 
like  the  old  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  only 
more  so.  It  was  a splendid  and  inspiring 
quality  of  tone  that  this  orchestra  pro- 
duced, and  its  technical  finish  showed 
advance,  if  anything",  over  its  former! 
glorious  achievements. 

Brahms  temps  to  philosophical  anal- 
ysis by  conductors  and  every  w-ielder  of 
i The  sacred  stick  comes  into  the  -world  to 
; preach  his  own  Brahrainieal  gospel.  Much 
1 might  he  said  about  Mr.  Stokowski's 
reading,  but  to  what  purpose?  That,  he 
construed  Brahms  according  to  his  own 
ideas  is  a matter  of  course.  What  can 
Brahms  do  about  it%  He  is  dead,  and! 
“De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum” — of  the 
dead  there  is  nothing  hut  bones.  If  aj 

1 conductor  by  making  his  own  tempi  and 
his  own  nuances  can  clothe  the  hones 
with  living  flesh,  then  to  him  the  honor 
and  the  glory.  Mr.  Stokowski’s  orches- 
tra played  his  reading  of  Brahms  su- 
perbly. 

But  in  the  performance  of  the  Debussy 
niusic  there  was  more  finish.  It  was  ex- 
quisite. One  involuntarily  recalled  Kip- ; 
ling’s  reference  to  the  gentleman  called 
j Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  “who  makes 
I most  delicate  mosaics  in  words  and  files  i 
out  to  the  finish  of  a hair.”  It  was  very 
, beautiful,  very  languorous,  very  elegant.  I 
j But  perhaps  they  were  hothouse  grapes.  I 


By  H.  T.  Finck 


Carlo  Opera  Company  for  the  third  time-  -*«{  the  church^and  four  are^the 
this  season  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  tra,  ian-erns  hang  in  the  center. 

House  last  evening  with  Marie  Rappold  The  direct  rays  are  blue,  amber, 
the  title  role.  The  east  was  virtually  green  and  red,  subject  to  many 


in 


the  same  as  on  former  occasions,  with  tions  and  secondary  tints. 

Nina  Fra  scan!  as  Amneris.  Gaetano  and  green  rays  are  the  cold,  crystal  me 
Tommasini  as  Radames  and  Gaetano  lights  which  predomi  ‘ A 

Yiviano  as  Amonasro.  Pietro  De  Biasi  emotional  stages  of  t indicates 

was  Ramfis  Natale  Terri  the  King.  Jo-  warm  rose  and  amber ,suffsi°n  in' dmate: s 
Teph  Tudiseo  a messenger  and  Anita  | the  rising  fervor  of  the ritual.^  Violet 


Klinora  the 
conducted. 


Priestess.  Carlo  Peroni 


MISS  BACON  IN  RECITAL. 


First  Fall  Appearance 

Hall  Pleases  Audience. 


at  Aeolian 


rays  produce  a sombre  atmosphere. 
Chancel  lights  are  orked  independently 
of  those  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  altar  and  sanctuary  are  clearly 
etched  bv  force  of  contrast. 

Th<>  general  illumination,  as  ex- 
plained bv  Mr.  ragdon,  is  provided  by 
the  chandeliers  containing  reflectors 
• ■ . r -i-  which  direct  the  light  downwards,  thus  j 

Katherine  Bacon,  a pianist  familiar ! an  “atmosphere  of  mystery  and  | 

to  concert,  goers  of  last  season,  gave  her  infinity?”  Being  against  the  dark  back-  j 
first  Fall  recital  iu  Aeolian  Hall  last  ground  of  the  wall,  tbey  bave  a rny^" 
night..  Miss  Bacon  , is  at  all  times  in-  terious  quality  entirely  diffjmen^fiom  ; 
toresting. 

truo  to  text.  In  the  more  ponuerims  aesueu,  tltnr 

S3.gs*,bc.  dW.^d 


or" "playing  is"  scholarly"  and | the  ordinary  type  of  chandelier.  If 
P • more  ponderous;  desired,  the  whole  intanorrf { 
iow,o  me  under-  flee  is  in  darkness 

stranding  of  technique  and  pedal  work,'  illuminated  bV  a +h«“arecaherrmay“  be 
and  a delicacy  of  shading  was  developed  in  tho  same  way  the  Pr^aa®  figure,! 
in  her  second  group  of  Chopin,  though'  raade  to  stand  out  as  a 
thrro  was  frequently  a lack  of  sentiment.  while  the  members  of  the ‘ congreg 
Miss  Bacon’s  program  opened  with  tion  slt  in  the  shadow  of  the  pew  . 
Mozart’s  “Rondo  in  A minor,”  followed; 

bv  the  Brahms  “Variations  and*  Fugue  A * , . n / 7?  ' 

on  a Theme  by  Handel,  ’ which  was  ' ' / 

presented  in  brilliant  style.  Thb  Chopin  Leads  lliS  Musical 

roup  and  compositions  by  Ravel,  Al-|  btOkOYVhKl  mo  ^ | 
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beniz.  Arenski  and  Liszt  completed  the 
program. 

QtA'  '"t  i 

Colored  Lights 


Forces  in  Bralims  and 
Debussy. 


tho’ music,  dramas  of 

Nlbe lung's  Ring,  w Ha  ••  , * *ne  theater  nave 

Scheherazade  of  h;0*!.®  >marked  theremind.ul  of  ,'to  tfie  religious  emo- 


in  private  homes 


congregation.  The  an 


rlit-orium  was 


packed  for  the  trial  of 


It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  to  usher  in  the  long  series  o 
orchestral  entertainments  with  its  first 
1 concert,  which  was  given  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  profound  devotion 
1 of  the  conductor,  Leopold  Stokowski,  to 
Brahni3  was  shown  in  the  ^election  f j 
(that  master’s  Second  Symphony  to  begin 
the  programme.  Mr.  Stokowski  made) 
his  first  marked  impression  oil  local 
music  lovers  some  years  ago  by  ms  read- 
ing of  the  C minor,  and  in  eaca  succes- 
sive season  Bralims  has  been  conspi- 
cuous in  his  concerts.  The  oLhcr  num- 
hierss  were  Debussy’s  “Afternoon 


Flinging  Pots  of  Paint 
Ituskin  exercised  his  lunar-caustic, 
wit  on  one  of  the  artists  of  his  day 
by  accusing  him  of  flinging  pots  of 
paint  in  the  public’s  face.  In  music 
this  flinging  of  pots  of  paint  has  long 
been  customary-  Orchestral  coloring 
has  become  the  fashion  because  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  learn  how  to  startle 
the  public  with  brass  choirs  and  drums 
and  shrill  wood-ivinds  than  by  means 
of  genuine  melodies,  which  are  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  invent.  Most  of 
the  modern  German  orchestral  reper- 
tory, from  Strauss  to  Schonberg  and 
beyond,  is  of  the  paint-pot-flinging 
order. 

A good— that  is,  bad— specimen  of 
it  was  played  here  last  night  under 
Leopold  Stokowski  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  which  opened  the  season  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  It  is  called  “Fantastic 
Variations  on  a Theme  by  Berlioz, 
and  was  composed  by  Walter  Braun- 
fels, who  has  written  two  operas  and 
many  other  things  which  have  made 
him  prominent  among  German  com- 
posers of  the  day.  “He  has  dared,  m 
the  words  of  Lawrence  Gilman,  “the  ' 
appalling  task  of  setting  to,  music  a j 
text  from  the  tremendous  sixth  chap- 
ter of  th?  Revelation  of  John,  for 
tenor  double  chorus  and  orchestra.”  j. 

Of  a very  different  order  is  his  sstj 
of  variations  on  Berlioz’s  Song  of  the  • 
Flea,  from  his  “Damnation  of  Faust.” 
The  vulgar  humor  of  the  poem  is  re- 
flected in  the  music  of  Berlioz,  which 
afforded  but  a feeble  thread  to  hang 
on  a heavy  orchestral  score.  Heavy 
Herr  Braunfels’s  music  is;  duil,  too,1 
and  monotonous.  It  is  not  worth! 
while  attempting  to  describe  a com-j 
position  so  utterly  uninspired.  One] 
wonders  why  Mr.  Stokowski  chose  to. 
fling  it  in  his  public's  face.  As  an 
attempt  at  humorous  music,  it  is  a 
ponderous  failure;  and  it  is  neediest 
to  say  that  it  is  much  too  long. 

Mr.  Stokowski  and  his  Philadelphian. 
iy  ■ igicians  did  more  than  justice  t oi 
if  'eo-Gernian  score. 

’’  ‘were  also  much  applauded  by  , 
.arge  audience  alter  the  perform- 
nce  of  Brahms’s  second  symphonyi 
And  Debussy's  “Afternoon  of  a Faun, 
which  was  most  delicately  played.  Ih>-1 
second  Brahms  symphony  seems  to| 
be  aging,  except  in  its  glorious  nis. 
movement.  Mr.  Stokowski's  rearrange- 
ment of  the  orchestra,  with  the  brasses  ; 


of  a f 


the  centre  'anu  uie  ’^lbloneeili  on 
Tie  right,  was  distu rbing  and  secured 
10  audible  advantage.  There  are  rca- 
ions  for  the  usual  arrangement  of 
lie  orchestral  families  which  cannot 
>e  so  easily  brushed' away. 

HEAR  SWITZERLAND’S  SONGS. 


heir 


lot1 


Manhattan  orERA  house— "FauBt,1 

members  ot  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Com- 


Alinc.  line'll  Heard  in  Folk  Mnsile 
of  Helvetia  n Republic. 

A.  novel  and  pleasing  form  of  emer- 


Faust  

Mephlatopheles 

Marguerite  

Valentino  

Slebel  

Wagner  

Martha 


The  Cast. 

Ouisrpp©  Corallo  . 

Henri  Scott! 

Sofia  Charlnhota 

, . ^j...rGaham  Marr  ! 

Ada  Fagfil  | 

iAllgl  Dalle  Molloi 

Anota  Kllnova  1 


tn^nment  was  given  last  night  in  Aeolian 
Hall  when  Mine.  Ethel  Hugh  assisted 
by  Miss  Jessamine  Harrison-Irvinc  at 
the  piano  gave  a ‘Tong- lecture"  with 
the  folk  songs  of  Switzerland  as  her 
subject.  The  hall  was  decorated  with 
the  national  Swiss  and  American  lings 
nd  tho  audience,  if  not  large,  was 
deeply  Interested. 

Mine.  Hugli,  an  American  by  birth, 
has  spent  years  in  Switzerland,  where 
she  has  collected  the  folk  songs  of  the 
little  Helvetian  Republic.  She  said  the 
Swiss  are  an  essentially  singing'  people. 
Their  folksongs  vary  in  language,  as  is 
known,  according  to  the  country  they 
are  near — Italian,  French,  &c.  In  one 
ection  tho  original  Swiss — tho  source 
of  various  languages  of  northern  Europe 
— is  preserved. 

The  songs  Mine.  Hugli  sang  were  of 
war,  love  and  nature.  She  delivered 
them  with  a pleasing  voice  and  ad- 
mirable yet  simple  feeling..  She  de- 
scribed the  different  songs  before  she 
sang  them  and  these  remarks  added 
greatly  to  the  entertainment. 


ithel  Hugli  Sings  Swiss  Folk  Songs. 

Ethel  Hugli,  singing  under  Swiss  and 
cmerican  flags  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
lght,  and  further  honored  by  attend- 
nce  of  Helvetian  Republic  officials  in 
row  York,  gave  a program  of  folk  songs 
hat  carried  some  hearers  back  to  rare 
ecitals  of  Mmo.  Senibrich  or  lrvette 
lullbert.  Eyrie  " wild  flowers  " of  the 
dps.  plaintive  even  in  dance-measure, 
he  tiny  tunes  were  tri-llngual.  accord- 
rig  to  their  sources  in  Italian,  French 
r German-speaking  Cantons.  Some 
ere  quaint  soldier  songs,  such  as  " Le 
loldat  Fribourgeois  " and  " Ticinesi  Son 
Iravi  Solda’  ” : others  had  faint. 

Y'odel  " echoes,  recalling  the  old  bell- 
ipgers. 

The  singer,  an  American  married 
ibroad,  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
rvlne  in  a presentation  of  these  songs 
if  Switzerland  sustained  with  pleasant 
I'oice  and  simple  explanation  of  the  sub- 
acts  in  English. 


Conductor — Henry  Hadley. 

feet  was  not  happy.  Fafia  Charlebois,  j 
who  took  the  place  of  Anna  bitziu  as  | 
Marguerite,  and  Graham  Marr,  who 
was  the  .substitute  l’or  Royer  as  vai-  i 
entine,  gave  a creditable  it  not  ciis- 
tinguislied  rendition  of  these  roles,  but 
Corallo,  who  sang  instead  of  Boscacci, 
was  a most  uninspired  Faust.  •‘•'■le 
performance  was  redeemed,  so  far  as  n 
single  actor  could  accomplish  the  teai, 
by  Scott’s  appearance  as  Mephisto- 
i phelos.  His  acting  ws  spirited  with- 
out being  overdone,  and  his  singing 
was  worthy  of  much  better  support. 
‘Crippled  as  the  cast  was,  there  were 
moments  which  deserve  high  praise. 
OneOne  of  these  was  more  than  a mo- 
ment. It  was  the  scene  in  which  Mar- 
guerite makes  her  prayers  before  tho 
church,  triumphantly  observed  by  Me- 
phistopheles.  The  chorus  acquitted 
itself  rfiuch  better  than  has  sometimes 
been  the  case.  Hadley  conducted  ef- 
fectively, although  the  brass  broke 
away  once  or  twice  and  drowned  out 
the  singing  . . 

t.  O f 7 z ■ / 


Miss  Case,  in  keeping  jr-  ■ . 

New  York  hud  greeted  Italy’s  Gelfe  al. 
sang  three, Italian  airs  of 'Scarlatti.  Uo- 
retti  mid  S traded  a.  all  of.a  single  style. 
These  she  varied  with  an  old  English 
air  of  Honry  J.,awes,  a .Swedish  folk- 
song In  Its  original  tongue,  and  Bach  s 
patron  l>as  Macht  der  Wind.  so 
mischievously  given  that  it  was  at  once 
repeated.  So  was  the  plea  of  a cap- 
tive butterfly  in  Nerini'a  ” B’lnsect 
Ml,-,"  though  there  was  more  musical 
quality  in  his  ’’  O’Est  Noel."  or  in  the 
voh.'et  high  nolo  of  VVeckerlin  s ‘ (,ha.n- 
ton'r  les  Amours  de  Jean,"  Monts 
“ (irisorie  de  Hoses  ” and  Debussy  s 
Nuit  d'Etolies." 

" Anhelo,”  a song  of  longing,  that 
Mias  Case  hersdf  wrote  to  Spanish 
words,  came  too  late  for  many  hearers, 
aft'-r  other  groups  of  Strauss,  Schumann 
and  Schubert,  Chaminade  and  John 
Powell. 


11  1 


Gallo’s  Singers  Heard  in  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  and  “Pagliacci” — Sar- 


oya  Repeats  Former  Success. 


fotsf 

MISS  CASE  SINGS 


4ISS  LOVELL  GOOD 
i IN  SOME  NUMBERS 


If  Marion  Lovell  hat!  'Deen  an« ) 
ounced  as  a soprano  pure  and  sini- ! 
le,  or  even  lyric  or  dramatic,  and  I 
[ she  had  sung-  only  numbers  11,1 
1 and  13  of  her  -programme  as  she! 
ang  them  at  Aeolian  Hall,  she  would 
ave  been  a great  success. 

It  was  her  flrf»t  appearance  in  New 
iork,  and  she  came  as  a coloratura. 
3he  sings  all  the  coloratura  arias,”) 
old  the  advance  notices  sent  by  her 
looking  agents  from  Boston.  So  she! 
[loes,  it  seems;  but  she  should  not.' 
Not  in  public,  that  is  to  say.  until 
he  has  learned  to  step  -smoothly  up  j 
her  cadenzas  instead  of  scrambling! 
first  and  saving-  her  voice  for  thej 
nd.  However,  she  sounds  as  if  shej 
light  easily  be  taught.  t 

In  her  three  good  numbers,  which 


IMiss  Anna  Case  gave  her  annual  fan  ' 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie  i 
Hall  before  an  audience  which  plainly 
adored  her.  Small  blame  to  any  au- 
dience for  that,  for  surely  if  ‘"b.  beautiful 
maid  is  a cheering  sight  to  see,”  then  a 
good  look  at  Miss  Case  ought  to  make 
the  whole  world  happy. 

Also  it  is  pleasant  to  heaf  her  sing. 
It  is  no  news  that  she  has  a beautiful 
voice,  nor  will  an  yone  be  astonished  at 
reading  that  she  sings  with  much  charm, 
sometimes  with  delightful  fancy,  and  not 
infrequently  with  serious  feeling. 

She  presented  a very  well  arranged 
programme  last  evening.  It  was  not  too 
wide  in  scope.  It  contained  no  songs 
imposing  too  great  a tax  on  Miss  Case’s 
dramatic  powers  nor  too  heavy  a de- 
mand upon  her  voice.  But  it  embraced 
lyrics  merry  and  sad,  sportive  and  re- 
flective, coquettish  and  melancholy. 
The  young  singer  moved  with  ease  and 
confidence  through  her  list  and  evoked 
frequent  and  hearty  applause. 

In  some  of  her  lighter  numbers  Miss 
Case  indulged  in  considerable  facial 
j|  play,  gesture  and  pose.  Disciples  of  Mr. 
Kipling  may  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
"But  is  it  art?”  It  may  be  confessed 
that  acting  is  out  of  place  in  song  re- 
cital ; but  neither  Miss  Case  nor  any 
other  concert  singer  can  be  severely  cen- 
sured for  yielding  to  an  insistent  public 
demand  which  has  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  vitiating  agencies  not  neces- 
sary to  mention. 

Perhaps  more  regrettable  was  the  fact 
that  too  often  Miss  Case’s  tones  were  - 
somewhat  pinched  and  that  there  were  j 
a few  which  (to  put  it  mildly)  were  be- 
side the  pitch.  But  on  the  whole  she 
.sang  pleasingly  and  earned  her  laurels, 
'her  chrysanthemums  and  autumn  leaves. 


The  double  bill  of  “Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana'' and  “Pagliacci"  was  again  pre- 
sented at  tbc  Manhattan  Opera  House 
last  evening.  Bianca  Saroja  repeated 
her  former  success  in  the  role  of 
Santuzza  in  the  Mascagni  opera,  in 
which  Agnes  Kracmer  apeared  as  Loin, 
Anita  Klinova  as  Lucia.  Menotti  Fras- 
coria  as  Turiddu  and  Luigi  Dalle  Molle 
as  Alfio.  Edward  Lcbegott  directed  the 
orchestra. 

Madeline  Keltic  gave  a pleasing  and 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  char- 
acter of  Ncdda  in  “Pagliacci,”  Gaetano 
Tommasini  was  Canio,  while  Gaetano 
Viviano  was  the  trouble-making  Toni  and 
Nicola  D'Amico  and  Joseph  Tudisco  were 
Silvio  and  Beppo  respectively. 

Carlo  Peroni  conducted.  


C >/  1 / f f t / 
‘Marche  Francaise’Is  a Feature  ] 
of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  First  j 
Programme. 


were  not  coloratura  arias,  her  tone 
seemed  to  be  good  from  the  bottom 
her  range  to  the  top:  she  enun- 
ciated very  well  indeed;  and  her  ex- 
pression of  feeling  was  effective.  In 
the  other  numbers  she  wds  good  pDly 
in  spots. 

Her  three  good  numbers  in  sue, 
cession,  however,  were  "worth  hear- 
ing. In  the  Russian  folk  song  ar- 
ranged by  Schindler  sne  flirted  in 
spirited  and  delighted  fashion  with 
the  three  cavaliers  and  in  particular 
with  thfe  third — “He’s  not  married, 
yet!”  The  “Slumber  Song,”  by 
Gretchaninow,  established  her 


Shows  Poor  Judgment  in  Open- 1 
ing  Program  With  Group  of  ! 
Lugubrious  Classics 

Miss  Anna  Case,  in  her  recital  of 
songs  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  pro-  I 
voked  the  wish  that  she  had  begun  her  I 
singing  with  the  end  or  one  of  the 
middle  groups  o fthe  program  instead 
of  the  first  group.  Appreciation  of  a 
laudable  desire  to  do  deference  to  the 
ancient  classics  is  not  a specific  som- 
nolency, and  Miss  Case  compelled  her 
listeners  to  grow  sleepy  by  adminis- 


dic-  _ . _ o ouunuia 

tion.  And  -when  she  sang  Schubert’s  j tering  four  peculiarly  ^lugubrious  'aiL 
“Gretchen  am  Spinnracie,”  the  tragic  and  a heavy-hearted  Swedish  folksong 
grief  which  she  put  into  the  phrase  w‘th  only  a single  moment  of  cheer— 


“Ich  winde  sic  nimmer  melir” 
well  merited  applause. 


drew 


Bacii's  "Patron  uss 


1 Worthy  Violinist. 

!iinllre;reShi'?  (0  ^ar  an  American 
st  ot  worth  these  clays,  when  the 

witii 


ncert  stas 


is 


overcrowded 


that  devoted  to 
macht  der  Wind.’ 

An  art  much  more  refined,  finished 
and  versatile,  a voice  much  fresher  and 
j an  emission  of  tone  les  tremolant, 
I could  alone  have  justified  a succession 
of  such  a.rs  as  she  chose  from  Lawes, 
obcarlatti,  Boretti  and  Stradalla.  Poor 
judgment  was  displayed  in  their  unre- 
1 Meved  juxtaposition.  It  was  inevitable 


' rSeSfS’  J°S0P,hS  and  tlje  ]ike  that'eV'e>  of  ievint^'^Su^ 

I.  . e oU  shoies,  and  such  is  Roder-  '™Bic  s!loul,d  grow  weary  and  willing 

' " ’ 1.0  tfirpcn  f hn  o z-i t i n 


mute,  Who  gave  a program  in  Aeo- 

M 04  rJ  itterdar  afternoon,  assisted 
Marcel  Hansotte,  pianist. 

he  first  impression  one  gets  of  Mr 
hue  is  that  he  is  a thorough  student.' 
t the  impression  is  str 


to  forego  the  songs  which  were 
nounced  to  follow. 


GERTRUDE  ROSS  SCORES. 


9 . ..  'sngthened  after 

nng  hmi  piay.  His  style  is  dignified 
convmemg,  and  hs  tone  broad  1 


rant  ii;,.  ~nT.nZ"  ““  t0Be  broad  and 
’ Program  opened  with  tlm 
; ..I  . . Sonata  in  A Minor,”  in 

*rfS«pleB0.-part  was  Played 
artistic  feelmg  bv 


- - — with 

enawskfa  ■ T’  rlr-  Hansotte. 
enansuts  Concerto  in  D Minor” 

{-psgsr  a,,Kutp“hS 


program. 


rbeuomenal  Contralto  Makes  Uehul 
at  New  Tivoli  Theatre. 

Gertrude  R'jss.  a young  American  con- 
tralto “discovered”  by  Bill  Guard,  the 
yoioc  scout  of  grand  opera,  last  uigbt 
made  a sensation  at  the  new  Tivoli 
Tbeatrr  in  Eighth  avenue  aud  Fiftieth 
street,  where  she  is  singing  nightly  under 
I he  direction  of  Jino  Allesandri,  the  or- 
chestral conductor  of  the  new  house.  Mr. 
Guard  ami  other  musical  attaches  of  the 
Metropolitan  attended  last  night’s  per- 
formance and  gave  Miss  Ross  an  em- 
hatic  ovation. 


The  Symphony  Society  began  its 
series  of  orchestral  concerts  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hail.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  Roger -Ducasse’s 
“Marche  Francaise,”  the  Tschaikowsky 
violin  concerto  and  Rachmaninov's 
second  symphony.  Tho  solo  violinist 
was  Paul  Kochanski.  It  was  a solemn 
programme,  holding  the  auditor  in  sober 
mood  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  re- 
freshing on  leaving  the  hall  to  find  that 
the  sky  had  cleared,  the  sun  was  shining 
and  the  breeze  was  fresh  and  invigorat 
ing. 

b ar  music  seems  to  be  the  principal 
industry  of  French  music  manufacturers 
just  now.  And  they  make  it  in  the 
most  poignantly  modern  style,  with  ail 
those  strange  scales,  those  chords  that 
used  to  be  discords  till  the  new  har- 
mony laid  down  the  principle  that  any- 
thing that  will  sound  at  all  sounds 
right,  and  those  wails  and  snarlings  of 
instruments  which  fill  the  soul  of  the 
contemporaneous  masters  of  score  with 
thrills  indescribable. 

Roger-Ducasse  has  written  a patriotic 
march,  dedicated  to  Clemenceau  and 
Foch,  and  presented  as  his ’entire  pro- 
gramme "Calm  of  Peace — Call  to 
Arms.”  Some  other  more  helpful, 
though  anonymous,  authority  has  sup- 
plied a whole  story  of  soldiers  marching 
gaily  down  the  Avenues  des  Champs 
Elysees  (presumably  toward  the  Strass- 
bourg  statue)  and  then  the  sudden  out- 
break of  the  clangor  of  war,  the  lull  of 
a momentary  belief  that  it  cannot  be 
true,  and  then  the  trumpeting  and  bass 
drumming  of  the  veritable  thing. 

It  is  as  good  a programme  as  any 
other.  The  music  is  genuinely  French  of 
to-day.  It  is  crowded  with  deliberately- 
made  effects,  distortions  introduced  to 
escape  tire  obvious,  uglinesses  paraded, 
like  the  celebrated  blue  tomato  of 
Matisse,  because  they  are  unreal  and  i 
polyphony  amazingly  entangled  in  the  1 
labyrinth  of  its  own  inconsequence.  But 
when  all  is  ended  the  hearer  realizes  that 
there  has  been  neither  much  uoint  nor 
counterpoint. 

The  hard  worked  Tschaikowsky  con- 
certo had  a sad  time  of  it  till  the  first 
movement  wa6  finished  because  Md.  Ko- 
chanskt’s  violine  declined  to  stay  In  tune. 
The  other  two  movement  went  better,  but 
the  young  Pole  has  played  better  than  he 
did  yesterday.  Doubtless  the  troubles  of 
that  first  movement  disturbed  his 
eyuanimity. 

Rachmaninov’s  second  symphony  is 
well  known  to  the  more  determined  music 
lovers.  It  is  a very  fine  composition, 
but  much  given  to  lamentation.  When  it 
occupies  a leading  piac  in  a symphony 
programme  it  suggests  urgent  need  of  a 
little  Mendelssohn  as  relief.  The  work 
was  smoothly  performed,  and  on  of  those 
who  heard  it  was  the  distinguished  com- 
poser himself. 

As  for  the  orchestra,  it  need  not  be 
discussed  now.  It  looked  like  the  or- 
chestra of  last  season.  There  were  very 
few  changes.  It  sounded  the  same  and 
that  is  a good  hearing,  as  the  Scots  say 
Father  Damrosch,  benign,  paternal, 
amiable  and  smiling,  received  the  cor- 
dial welcome  of  a large  audience,  and 
hearty  applause  when  he  brought  down 
his  baton  for  the  last  chord. 


FOUR  MUSICAL  RECITAI& 


Illingworth,  Gauthier,  Alilmoif, 


Nalcr  and  Pattison  Heard. 


At  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  Nelson 
Illingworth,  Australion  basso,  with  Co-  * 
entry  ad  Bos  at  the  piano,  held  the  pro- 
found attention  of  a large  audience  by 
ids  singing, as  is  his  wont  of  German 
lieder  In  English.  His  remarkable  un- 
derstanding of  text  was  again  a feature 
of  his  art. 

In  the  evening  at' the  same  hall  Mmo. 


j Eva  Ganthier  sang  a varied  programme 
of  new  modern  songs  and  gave  pleasure 
! by  the  exotis  color  of  her  ntyle  and  fine 
phrasing. 

At  the  Aeolian  Hall  In  tlie  afternoon 
Messrs.  Maiet-  and  Pathson  appeared  in 
one  of  their  brilliant  two  piano  recitals. 
Among  the  novelties  in  their  list  was 
ione  by  Bax  called  “Moy  Mell,”  which 
had  modern  style.  Backfs  C minor  con- 
certo the  two  pianists  were  accompa-  j 
nied  by  the  Durrell  String  Quartet,  a | 
new  musical  body  her*  composed  of  ' 
young  women  with  Miss  Josephine  Dur-  j 
roll,  first  violin.  The  quartet’s  con-  , 
trlbution  was  conscientious  but  without 
distinction. 

At  Carnegie  Hal!  in  the  evening  Alex- 
ander Akimoff,  a bass  from  the  Petro- 
grad  opera,  made  his  first  American 
appearance  in  a varied  and  interesting 
list  of  operatic  airs  and  songs.  He  dis- 
posed a rich  powerful  voice,  which  he 
used  with  dramatic  effect  in  the  aperatic 
selections  but  with  little  finesse  in  the 
songs.  His  audience  was  large; 


A Very  Great  Vocal  Artist 

Since  Maurice  Renaud  moved  his 
audiences  to  tears  by  hisj  emotional 
apd  infinitely  tender  singing-  of  the 
song  of  the  Christ  Child  from  Mas- 
senet’s “Juggler  of  Notre  Dame,” 
nothing  quite  so  thrilling  in  the  way 
of  cjramatic  song  has  been  heard  here 
ap  Nelson  Illingworth's  rendering,  in 
the  Town  Hall,  yesterday*  of  Loewe's 
“Erlking.”  Were  it  always  sung  that 
way,  Loewe’s  setting  of  Goethe’s  poem 
would  be  as  popular  as  Schubert’s. 
Bike  Renaud,  like  Calve,  like  Farrar. 
Illingworth  knows  how  to  act  with 
his  voice.  There  was  little  gesture 
or  change  of  facial  expression,  but 
with  his  voice  alone,  subtly  ipodulated 
ip  consonance  with  the  changing 
words,  he  hypnotized  his  hearers  like 
a Hindu  magician  till  they  felt  as 
if  they  actually  saw  and  heard  the 
frightened  child  in  the  consoling 
father’s  arms  as  he  rides  at  midnight 
unable  to  see  the  ghost  which  lures 
the  child  to  its  death.  It  was  one  pf 
the  most  wonderfully  perfect  things 
lizard  here  ip  years  and  the  audience 
was  correspondingly  enthusiastic, 

The  same  rare  art  was  brought  to 
heap  by  Mr.  Illingworth  on  Schubert’s 
fourteen  Swansongs  which  opened 
the  recital — songs  that  are  rarely 
heard,  because  with  all  their  melodic 
simplicity  they  are  emotionally  far 
beyond  nineteen  of  every  twenty 
public  singers,  In  “My  Abode” 
(Aufenthalt)  the  singer  achieved  as 
great  a triumph  as  in  the  “Erlking.” 
He  also  sang  modern  songs  by 
-Strauss,  Moussorgsky,  and  Sinding, 
winding  up  with  Schumann’s  “The 
Two  Grenadiers,”  which  Mr.  Illing 
wftrth  sings  as  effectively  as  Flange  < 
or  Chaliapin.  He  is  a very  great  t | 
tist.  His  art  has  often  been  Cv  | sc 
pared  to  Eudwig  Wiillner’s,  but  i.e 
has  a better  voice. 

While  he  had  only  two  ultra-modern  v- 
songs  in  his  programme,  there  was 


/ 


another  singer  in  the  same  hall,  in 
the  evening,  who  hag  for  some  years  ! 
made  a specialty  oif  the  latest  lyric  i 
produces,  introducing  novelty  after 
novelty,  about  a hundred  of  which  j 
would  furnish  forth  as  much  music  ! 
ap  a single  one  of  Shubert’s  lieder. 
Eva  Gauthier  is  this  singer’s  name. 
She  seems  to  have  quite  a following, 
and  sometimes  she  sings  quite  well, 
which  is  rather  surprising,  because 
the  kind  of  vocal  music  she  special-  ! 
izes  in  is  usually  very  unkiafl  to  the  | 
voice.  The  most  interesting  number  j 
on  her  list  last  night  was  Henrietta’s  ! 
“Song  to  the  Lute,”  partly  because  ! 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  ears  and 
parfly  because  it  occurs  in  Korngold's 
opera,  “The  Dead  City,”  wfiiGh  is  to 
be  produced  in  a few  weeks  at  the 
Metropolitan. 


MANHATTAN  OPF.RA  HOUSE-' 'Barber  of 
Seville.”  by  members  of  the  San  Gario 
Opera  Company. 


The  Cast. 


Court  Almavtra  


Bartolo  

Kosina  

Basilio  

Figaro  

Bertha 

Florello  

Conductor 


.Josephine  Ducchese 

Pietro  de  Blaal 

Joseph  Coyer 

Edith  Macfele 

Joseph  T'ldisco 

...Carlo  Peroni 


Mr.  Illingworth  can  not  take  rank 
with  the  prime  singers  now  before 
the  public.  His  voice  is  uneven  in 
quality — raucous  in  its  low  portion; 
colorless  in  the  high  notes;  but  not  ■ 
without  charm  in  its  middle  regis- 
ter. 


ruffle  of  snare  drumV 

ing  <jf  fifes — and  a gy 

i ‘) 

— these  xvere  its  mai 

I L 

It  would  be  wiser  if  t 

and  the  squeal-^ 
eat  deal  of  noise 
characteristics. 


American  Defence 
■ Society  Protests 
GadskVs  Concert 


w 


The  following  protest  against  Mmei 
Johanna  Gadski’s  scheduled  return  to 
the  American  concert  stage  at  Carnegie 
l-Iall  on  October  30  was  received  by  The 
New  York  Herald  yesterday  : 

“To  the  Editor  : We  understand  that  | 
the  American  Legion  and  various  other 
patriotic  societies  feel  concerned  at  a j 
concert  being  announced  to  be  given  by 
Mme.  Gadski  at  an  early  date,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra, of  which  Josef  Stransky  is  leader. 
We  agree  with  those  societies  who 
deprecate  the  desirability  of  any  coun- 
tenancing of  the  proposed  concert  by 
Americans.  , 

"American  Defence  Society." 

The  American  Defence  Society,  of 
which  Elon  H.  Hooker  is  chairman, 
bases  its  protest  on  stories  current  in 
191(5  and  1917,  before  Mme.  Gadsld’s 
departure  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
regarding  her  attitude  toward  the  United 
States.  It  was  then  reported,  and  al- ' 
ways  denied  by  her,  that  at  a dinner 
given  by  her  in  her  home  New  Year's 
eve  1915,  Otto  Goritz,  German  barytone, 
sang  a parody  making  sport  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania. 

Her  husband,  Capt.  Hans  Tauscher, 
agent  of  the  Krupps  in  this  country,  was 
tried  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  to  blow 
up  the  'Welland  Canal  and  was  acquitted. 
He  was  among  the  Germans  who  left  the 
j United  States  with  Count  von  Bernstortf 
when  diplomatic  relations  were  broken. 

Mme.  Gadski  continued  to  sing  at  the  j 
Metropolitan  until  April  14,  1917,  when 
in  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  she  made  her 
last  appearance.  Her  coming  concert 
will  be  the  first  time  she  has  sung  here 
in  public  since  then.  She  has  arranged 
for  it  herself  by  renting  Carnegie  Hall 
and  engaging  the  Philharmonic.  Circu- 
lars sent  out  by  S.  Hurok’s  Musical 
Bureau,  47  West  Forty-second  street, 

I announce  an  all  Wagner  programme, 

1 including  selections  from  "Tannhauser," 
"Die  Meistersinger.”  "Lohengrin,"  "Par- 
| sifal,”  "Die  Walkuere”  and  “Tristan  und 
I Isolde."  Mr.  Hurok  said  no  protests  had 
come  to  him. 

i At  the  office  of  the  American  Defense 
Society  it  was  said  that  a good  many 
letters  deploring  the  concert  had  been 
received,  notably  one  from  Ralph  P. 
Ross,  treasurer  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  of  Paterson,  N.  J..  who 
: lost  a son  in  the  war. 

1 Inquiry  by  this  newspaper  indicates 
; that  none  of  the  other  New  York  or- 
ganization from  which,  iw  anywhere, 

' action  might  be  expected,  have  regis- 
; tered  disapproval.  The  American  Le- 
! gion  has  done  nothing  and  expects  to 
I do  nothing  about  the  concert.  William 
! F.  Deegan,  first  vice-commander  of  thej 
| State  organization,  said: 
i “We  have  received  some  letters.  Two 
i came  in  this  morning.  But  the  legion’ 

I has  important  work  on  hand,  such  as 
' , finding  jobs  for  ex-service  men  and 
d looking  out  for  the  disabled,  which  will 
J keep  us  busy.  We  are  not  censors  of 
• ! public  entertainment.  If  the  public 
wishes  to  hear  Mme.  Gadski  it  is  none 
of  the  legion’s  affair  as  an  organization. 
Possibly  certain  individual  posts  may 
make  a protest,  but  I have  not  beard  of 
any  having  done  so.” 

Josef  Stransky,  Philharmonic  conduc- 
tor, said:  “This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  The  directors  made  the  engage- 
ment for  the  concert  while  I was  in 
Europe  and  I am  merely  doing  what  I 
am  directed  to  do." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  rent  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  for  Mme.  Gad- 
ski’s  concert,  but  it  was  found  to  be 


aay  aia  not  try  lunjui 
France  of  the  great)  war,  into  tones. 
Net  even  the  mightiest  of  the  great 
/ffun  posers  coulcl  nave  accomplished 
the  task. 

The  violinist  Paul  Kochanski  gave 
a finished  performance  of  Tchaikov- 
sky’s violin  concerto,  playing  the  can- . 
zonetta  with  particular  charm,  and 
the  concert  ended  with  a good  per-  j 
formance  of  Rachmaninoff's  well- 
known  second  symphony. 


fluency.  lie  possessed  accuracy  oTj 
finger  work  and  a tone  generally  normal, 
though  little  varied.  In  respect  of 
interpretative  enlightenment  he  had  not 
much  to  offer. 


By  MAX  SMITH.  | 

’'yijT' ALTER  DAMROSCH,  second  in 
line  of  conductors  among  whom, 
only  the  other  day.  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski took  the  lead,  started  the 
season  of  his  New  York  symphony 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  with  a novelty — a thrilling 
work  by  Roger-Ducasse  entitled 
“Marche  Francaise." 

With  a dash  and  energy  that  took 
his  admirers  by  surprise,  he  wielded 
the  baton  as  if  he  were  fightmg  the 


vonahlr 


New  York  Symphony  Concert 

Three  days  ago  the  orchestral  con- 
cert season  was  opened  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  and  yesterday  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  first  symphony  concert 
took  place  at  Carnegie  Hall;  so  a sea- 
son whicsh  a few  months  ago  threaten- 
ed to  be  without  orchestras,  thanks  to 
musical  union  troubles,  is  now  in  full 
swing,  with  the  same  orchestras,  the 
same  men  in  the  usual  places,  the 
same  programmes — or  very  nearly  so. 
With  Mr.  Damrosch  this  means,  as  a 
rule,  a French  novelty,  and  yester- 
day’s programme  presented  one  by 
Roger-Ducasse,  a "Marche  Fran- 
caise," which  was  not  a march  at  all. 
but  a symphonic  poem. 

At  the  first  brightly  effective  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Ducasse’s  composition  one 
felt  like  exclaiming  that  here  at  last 
was  a modern  French  composition 
which  had  eschewed  the  vagueness  of 
the  present  day  French  sohool,  but  it 
soon  lapsed  into  the  usual  routine  of 
endless  unrelated  sounds.  According 
to  tile  programme  notes  these  indi- 
cated the  calm  of  peace  at  first,  then 
the  call  to  war.  A slight  quotation 
from  the  noble  Marseillaise,  the  sharp 


Mies  Ethel  Grow  Appears  al 
Town  Hall  and  Miss  Helena 
Marsh  in  Aeolian  Hall 

If  it  were  necessary  to  do  more  than 
deprecate  the  fact  that  such  singers  as 
Miss  Ethel  Grow  and  Miss  Helena 
Marsh  had  yielded  to  the  desire  to  give 
song  recitals  in  New  York,  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  analyze  their 
artistic  shortcomings,  which  are  great,1 
as  judged  by  the  standard  which  ought 
to  prevail  in  the  concert  rooms  of  the 
metropolis.  But  neither  the  ladies  nor 
their  friends,  nor  the  general  public, 
would  profit  by  the  discussion.  It  would 
not  even  act  as  a deterrent  on  the 
scores  of  singers  who  will  follow  in 
their  errant  footsteps  between  now  and 
next  June.  In  behalf  of  Miss  Grow, 
who  sang  in  Town  Hall,  it  might  be 
said  that  her  gift  of  voice,  and  of  Miss 
Marsh,  who  held  forth  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
that  her  youthful  enthusiasm,  deserved 


tottibeatanneW3to  matetheworld  safe  to  be  paired  with  better  understanding 
* ™™^ev  And  his  valiant  co-  of  the  fundamental  pnnc'.p’es  of  song 

hortf  "eSicl^t  ft  seemed,  than  than  either  of  them  disclosed  ^-better 
ever  met  every  one  of  his  com-  undersanding  and  riper  capability, 

mands  with  inspiring  Y'f  Miss  Ethel  Grow,  contralto,  gave  her 

elan.  More  devoted  sure  y,  l1rst  song  recital  here  last  evening  at 

French  soldiery  could  hardly  ® rown  Hal).  she  is  an  American  artist 
been  to  them  Marshal  ^ ooh. ° who  COmes  from  the  West.  She  sang 
whom,  as  also  to  the  Tiger  Clen  Beethovcn's  -The  Praise  of  God,”  airs 
ceau,  the  new  score  was  dedicated 


Beethoven’s  "The  Praise  of  God,”  airs 
eau,  the  new  score  was  by  Handel  and  other  numbers  with  a 

The  composition  is  a certain  knowledge  of  routine  perform- 

and  obviously  so,  bearing  tne  aai .« ss  ance,  but  without  any  marked  purity  of 
1316  to  1920,  and  the  s“®-^“e^6tyle  or  finished  diction.  Her  powerful 
“French  March-Calm  of  ±^ce— vojce,  no  longer  in  its  first  freshness. 
Call  to  Arms.’  Elaborately  orch  8-  ^ evidently  seen  much  service,  but 
trated,  with  a sarrusophone  and  "there  was  SOme  dramatic  quality,  also 

mUitary  drum  to  add  realism  to  the  fiecUve  use  of  it>  especially  in  the 
strenuous  ensemble,  it  ^iUustrates  ]Qwer  register_ 

the  onmarch  of  the  troops,  the  calm 
before  the  storm  and  the  final  vic- 


torious struggle. 

Ominous  rumblings,  roars,  blares, 
crashes,  the  screaming  of  wood- 
wind. the  buzzing  of  strings,  the  fan- 
fares of  trumpets  create  an  unholy 
yet  well-ordered  din  hardly  less  ear- 
splitting  than  the  famous  battle  of 
Strauss’s  “Heldenleben,”  ana  the 
brazen  proclamation  of  a phrase 
from  the  “Marseillaise,”  Aux 
armes.  Citoyens!  Fonnez  vos 
bataillons!”  remind  the  listener  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Tame  in  comparison  sounded 
Tschalkowsky’s  violin  concerto, 


Lyell  Barber,  a young  American  pi- 
anist, made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Evidences  of  unusual  talent  and 
excellent  training  were  immediately 
disclosed  in  the  first  number  on  the 
program,  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  Bach’s 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A minor.  Mr. 
Barber’s  touch  is  agreeable.  It  has 
botli  mellowness  and  strength.  He  has 
a fine  mastery  of  technique  as  well  as 
interpretative  intelligence  and  taste. 
Included  in  his  program  were  Mozart’s 
Sonata  in  C minor,  a Polonaise,  Noc- 
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Tschalkowsky’s  vioim  tomiv,  turne  and  Fantaisie  by  Choppin  and  , 
which  came  next  in  order.  But  Paul  lighted  pieces  by  Tausing,  Sgambati 
Kochanski,  making  his  first  appear-  and  Nerim. 
ance  of  the  season  as  soloist  of  the 


The  opening  steps  briskly  enough, 
with  shiny  brass  fanfares,  much  stru.- 
ting  In  the  strings  and  (incidental  small 
quarrels  among  the  woodwind  Th. 
pace  slackens  and  a second  them^  P- 
pears.  broad  and  pensive, rising  through ; 
the  brass  clarinet,  the  cell!  the  flute  and 
the  strings.  A pistol  shot  roll  on  the 
snare  drums  Interrupts  a l this,  the 
horns  begin  a frantic  “ostinato  bell- 
figure;  Uumpets  and  trombones  call 
“Aux  armes,  citoyens!  —and  tne 
trouble  starts.  From  this  point  on  we 
have  battle  music  of  the  usual  sort 
that  Is,  the  string  players  are  i 
frantically  and  tnaudibly  sawing  tlici 
heads  off  while  the  brass  and  cym- 
bals have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Harmonically  the  new-  wor*  le!£? 
to  the  whole-tone  system,  but .not 
pedantically,  and  there  are  more > tunes 
in  it  than  is  usual  in  Pieces  of  Ms 
sort.  It  is  frankly  “occasional  music,  , 
as  journalistic  as  a communique;  bat  j 
it  is  at  least  music  and Tto 
ments.  The  composer  d^cated  It  to 
Foch  and  Clemenceau.  The  Marshal 
should  like  it  immensely,  but  the 
Tieer  might  read  German  propaganda 
In^an  overfrank  reminiscence  of  Tris- 
tan near  the  end. 

The  outstanding  figure  of  the  after 
noon  was  Paul  Kochanski  jho 
played  the  Tschaikowsky  Concerto 
with  the  orchestra.  He  is  cunousl 
hard  to  discuss.  His  technique  is  not 
1 flawless,  and  yet  to  say  even  that  of 
the  man  is  unfair;  for  so  utterly  does 
he  make  it  a means  to  an  end,  to  the 
making  of  music,  that  only  w<heu  he 
makes  a slip  is  one  conscious  of  his 
technique  at  all.  He  made  the  con 
cento  a thing  of  brave  beauty,  vita 
moods  of  Humph  and  unutterable 
tenderness.  Here  is  a man.  His  play- 
ing, his  personality  are  marked  by 
the  proud  humility  that  is  the  sign  of 
the  real  interpreter.  One  concerto 
does  not  make  a repertory;  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  far  he  goes.  bu. 

I he  is  probably  a great  artist.  . 

Throughout  the  afternoon  Mr.  Dam-  # 
rosch’s  men  acquitted  themselves  i 
well  The  “Marche  Francaise’  had  a I 
really  brilliant  performance.  If  the  | 

| brass  sang  a bit  too  fervently,  they  , 

: i sang  in  tune  at  any  rate  The  pro-  > 
i -ramme  ended  with  Rachmaninoffs, 
Second  Symphony.  The  composer  him- 
self  came  in  to  hear  it  and  sat  modestly  ! 
downstairs  (in  U15  to  be  exact),  ob-  j 
viously  hoping  not  to  be  noticed,  j 
There  must  have  been  traitors  in  tne  j 
i box  Office,  though,  for  Mr.  Damrosch 
i swooped  down  upon  him  at  the  end  |, 
and  dragged  him  up  to  the  platform  j; 
to  be  cheered  by  audience  and  orChes-  t 
, tra  alike. 


occasiop,  played  his  part  well,  fin- 
pressing  his  auditors  with  his 
straightforward  musicianship  and 
the  warm  appeal  of  his  tone,  al- 
though he  was  technically  not  at 

hjS  frest.  -kt  n 

Rachmaninoff’s  Symphony  No.  i 
in  E minor  brought  the  matinee  to 
an  impressive  close. 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

JjYELL  BARBER,  American-born 
and  American  trained,  made  a 
propitious  debut  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Aeolian  Hall  before  a gathering 
of  appreciative  listeners.  Barely  be- 
yond his  teens,  to  judge  from  his  : 
looks,  though  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  mechanics  of  the  keyboard,  he 
claimed  modestly  enough,  but  con-  j 
vincingly,  a place  among  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  native  j 
pianists. 

That  Barber  Is  by  no  means  a; 
novice  was  quite  clear.  Without  the  j 
experience  gained  by  public  appear- 
ances in  the  West  he  could  hardly 
have  faced  a New  York  audience 
with  so  much  assurance  and  poise. 
His  playing  is  clean-cut  and  direct; 
his  touch  crisp  and  sensitive.  Out-  1 
standing  features  of  his  facile  tech-  j 
nique  are  the  fleatness  of  his  fingers 
and  the  resiliency  of  his  wrists. 

As  an  interpreter  of  music  Barber 
is  still  immature.  There  “were  times 
yesterday  wh&n  he  hardly  pene- 
trated below  the  surface.  In  Chopin’s 
Fantasy  in  F minor,  for  example, 
he  was  far  beyond  his  depth.  l-Iis 
performance  had  glibness,  but  little 
more.  To  Tausig's  Etude  de  Con- 
cert, on  the  other  hand,  he  did  full 
justice,  as  also  to  Nerini's  “Ronde 
des  Lutins,”  which  he  was  asked  to 
repeat. 

His  programme  embraced  the 
Bach-Liszt  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A 
minor,  Mozart's  Sonata  in  C minor, 
a Nocturne  and  Polonaise  by  Chopin, 
Sgambati’s  “Melodie  Poetique,”  opus 
36  and  the  Pabst’s  Paraphrase  on 
Tschaikowsky’ s “Eugene  Onegin." 


Miss  Helena  Marsh,  contralto,  gave  a 
songrecital  last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall! 
The  singer  was  formerly  a.  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  company, 
but  has  lately  determined  to  seek  for 
more  ex-luslve  laurels  in  the  exacting 
field  of  the  platform.  She  was  heard 
last  evening  by  an  audlnee  ol  unusual 
size  and  brilliancy.  , , * , 

Tli©  programme  embraced  old  Italian 
airs,  old  Scotch  songs,  lyrics  from  Scan-, 
dinavia  and  Russia,  French  songs  not; 
only  by  French  composers  but  also  one 
by  Mrs.  Townsend,  an  American  com-' 
poser,  and  other  numbers.  It  was  an 
exacting  list.  , . , „ 

The  contralto  suffered  somewhat  from 
nervousness  in  the  early  part  of  the 
vening,  an  dthis  gave  rise  to  some  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  tones  _.teady.  But  in 
spite 'of  this  Miss  Marsh  .succeeded  in 
winning  much  applause,  and  flowers 
were  thrown  from  the  boxes  for  her  de- 
livery of  the  old  Scotch  long  "Turn  Ye 
to  Me.”  This  young  singer  possesses  * 
voic-  of  excellent  natural  quality. 


MAIER  AND  PATTISON 


Lyell  Barber,  Young  Pianist,  Pleases 

Lvell  Barber,  a young  Lochinvar  from 
the  West,  where  he  was  born  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  and  has  appeared  these  two 
years  as  a pianist  in  Chicago  and  with 
orchestra  in  Minneapolis,  held  a first 
New  York  audience’s  attention  at  his 
matinee  recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  has  fluent  and  accurate  finger 
technique,  his  impetuosity  restrained, 
however,  by  an  idealist’s  reverence  for 
the  classics,  which  as  yet  he  hesitates- 
llke  the  first  restorers  of  Greek  statuaiy 

proved’ his  Russian  training  with  Lhe- 


para- 


Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattlson  played 
musical  gaiety  and  intelligent  happi- 
ness yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall  as  if  they  felt  that  -way  them- 
selves. 

As  they  played  a Bach-Bauer  I an  - 
tasla  and  Fugue  in  A minor  on  their  J 
two  pianos  at  the  same  time,  the  mu- 
sic might  well  have  been  the  feeling 
of  a man  who  attempts  to  tell  some- 
one else  in  words  just  how  he  feels, 
then  recognizes  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempt, presents  a platitude  in  a mock- 
ing instructive  .tone  and  sets  out  for 
a walk  in  autumn  sunshine  with  a 
cool  breeze  blowing  on  him.  ^ 

Let  it  be  a,  man  who  has  had  many 
pleasures  of  all  kinds  in  his  life,  and 
under  the  influence  of  his  present 
feeling,  It  them  rise  out  of  his  mem- 
ory again  to  please  him  in  complicated 
patterns.  As  he  steps  along,  let  him 
have  the  impression  at  times  that  he 
could  take  six  league  strides  if  he 
wished;  or  that  his  fingers  could  skip 
and  run  separately;  or  that  he  would 
like  to  toss  huge  boulders  and  uproot 
■trees  in  play.  This  is  the  mood  in 
which  high-spirited  armies  are  led  to 
imaginary  victories  and  mythologies 
are  written.  And  this  mood  in  a high 
degree,  emerged  from  the  fantasia  as 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Pattison  played  it. 

I The  remainder  of  the  programme 
1 was  equally  well  interpreted,  against 
;an  unobtrusive  background  furnished 
I at  times  by  the  Burrel  String  Quar  w . 
j Two  “Jcux  de  Plain  Air”  by  ta:..e- 
i jv-re  were  particularly  well  olayed 
: and  well  interpreted.  In  formal  pas- 
1 sa-es  of  formal  movements,  the  tone 
) was  rough  enough  in  spots  to  support 
j a suspicion  that  these’ two  young  nun 

do  not  care  so  much  for  formal  music, 
j Blame  them  for  it  if  you  wish.  They 
i are  good.  


l 
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Lyell  Barber,  pianist,  v.  as  heard  In  a j 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  After  the  prelude  and  fugue  in  A 
1 minor  of  Bach  as  transcribed  by  Liszt 
the  young  artist  played  Mozart’s  sonata 
in  C minor.  Chopin  was  represented  by 
a polonaise,  nocturne  and  fantasia.  The 
other  composers  who  contributed  to  the. 
' programme  were  Tauslg,  Sgambati, 

I Nerinl  and  Pabst. 

i ^j;r  Barber  proved  to  be  a player 
I whose  chief  merits  were  smoothness  and 


enter  kochanski. 

Walter  Damrosch  wasted  no  vnne 
in  preliminaries  at  Carney  vew 
yesterday  afternoon  when  the  J 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
first  concert  of  tlie  fiscal  year.  . . 

usher  in  the  brand  new  season i he£al  j 
his  men  play  a brand  new  Piec<^-_ 
•■Marche  Francaise  by  HoferDu 
casse.  It  is  a march  only  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  written  In  2 * I 
and  4-4  time;  in  reality  it  Is  > i 

a concert  overture  or  a short  »y  | 

phonic,  poem 


Australian  Singer  Wins 

A Respectful  Hearing 

Nelson  Illingworth,  a tall,  lanky 
j Australian  baritone  who  looks  strik- 
ingly like  a younger  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  respectfully  listened  to  while  he 
gave  a song  recital  at  the  Town  Hall 

yesterday  afternoon.  The  reject . was 
not  given  because  of  the  beauty 

hlHe°seems  to  'have  only  twm  tones 
in  his  lower  middle  register  that  ai- 
mellow  and  expressive  al^  the  l 
mainder  of  his  voice  is  less  than  co 

monplace,  but  his  appearance  and  ms 
facial  interpretations  rivet  at* “ 


so  titfr  ttial  'tic  ooiiTrl  ’'sTf^ofn  - 
Ibly  on  ftho  edge  of  the  concert 
o without  raising  his  toes  off  the 
latform.  And  when  he  sing's,  lit 
:dses  his  eyebrows,  and  frowns  and 
miles,  and  registers  complex  emo- 
ons  in  the  manner  of  the  movie 
rreen  or  the  melodrama. 

When  he  sings  a tender  passage  lie 
trows  (back  his  head,  raises  his  eyes 
nd  looks  entreatingly  down  (Ills  nose, 
i Heine’s  "By  the  Sea,"  he  inter- 
rcted  the  phrase  "beyond  the  dim 
orlzon”  by  furling  bushy  eyebrows 
lose  down  over  peering  eyes  and 
triking'  a forward  attitude,  with 
gid  arms  in  a position  which  would 
ist  fit  the  opening  swung  with  a 
irm  scythe. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Illingworth  did  not 
eem  ridiculous.  Perhaps  It  was  be- 
vuse  he  looked  so  much  like  a young - 
Abraham  Lincoln:  or  pehlmps  lie- 
aiuse  he  was  so  naively  in  earnest, 
nly  a.  few  applauded  him,  but  all 
matched  with  interest. 

CHILDREN'S  CONCERTS. 


SAN  CARLO  OPERA  ENDS. 


Four  Weeks'  Receipts  at  Manhattan 
Reach  About  $130,000. 

With  two  crowded  performances  of 
Carmen”  and  " Trovatore,”  in  which 
Miss  Ferrabini  and  Mr.  Tomasini  re- 
spectively sang  the  title  roles,  the  San 
arlo  Company  closed  its  month  of 
ipera  at  the  Manhattan  yesterday  after- 
,oon  and  night.  Many  of  those  attend- 
ng-  had  subscribed  through  the  four 
veeks  here,  and  there  were  intimations 
hat  a much  longer  subscription  series 
if  popular  opera  may  be  offered  next 
season. 

Fortune  Gallo,  for  nine  seasons  the 
company's  director,  said  the  receipts  in 
iJew  York  would  figure  about  $130,000. 
Casual  observers  admitted  the  record 
vould  approach  six  figures,  as  the 
rjammerstein  house  has  a capacity  at 
lopular  prices  of  between  $20,000  and 
30,000  a week.  More  'han  $3,000  was 
eeeived  at  single  performances  of 
' Forzo  del  Destino.”  ” Trovatore.” 

' Ai'da  ” and  the  double  bill,  ” Caval- 
ei  ia  ” and  " Pagliacci.  * 

Three  benefit  performances  marked 
he  engagement  here,  materially  aiding 
he  fund  for  orphans  of  Italian  soldiers, 
he.  local  Home  for  the  Blind  and,  on 
Thursday  last,  the  Italian  Hospital,  an 
•cession  distinguished  by  the  presence 
ig  General  Armando  Diaz.  The  120 
ingers  and  staff,  leaving  today,  will 
pen  their  tour  at  Quebec  tomorrow  in 
he  presence  of  Gov. -Gen.  Byng. 
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ruenberg’s  incize 

Music  Given  by 
Symphony  Players 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

audience  in  attendance  on  the 
flpt  Sunday  afternoon  concert  for  this 

tson  of  the  Symphony  Society  heard 
'prize  composition’’  in  Aeolian  Hall 
sterday.  It  was  a symphonic  poem 
titled,  "The  Hill  of  Dreams,”  and 
writing  it  Mr.  Louis  Gruenberg  was 
varded  with  a fee  of  $1,000  by  Mr. 
rry  I-Iarkness  Flager  in  the  recom- 
ndation  of  an  admirably  competent 
ird  of  judges.  Under  the  circum- 
nces  we  may  assume  that  it  is  a 
r illustration  of  the  creative  ca- 

aiity  of  the  composers  who  are  resi- 
lt  in  America  to-day.  To  that  ex- 
t it  is  American,  and  to  that  ex- 


Jarr.rosch  Gives  a Symphony  Feast  j 
— Other  Musical  Events. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  for  Children. 

• test  and  “youngest”  among  the 
lirious  series  conducted  by  Walter 
lamrosch  witli  tlie  orchestra  of  tli  1 
lymphony  Society,  began  a fifth  season 
f.st  -relay  morning  in  Aeolian  flail,  i 
hii’h  was  filled  at  11  A.  M.  with  eager 
loys  and  girls,  suggesting  the  “ shin’ng 
horning  face  ” of  the  lad  in  Shakes- 
peare's ” Seven  Ages  of  Slam” 

Air.  Damrosch  set  before  these 
’ scouts  ” of  future  music  a classic 
'<  ast  of  wood-wind  melody,  Beethoven’s 
illegretto  from  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
lis  trio  for  oboes  and  English  horn, 
’lute  airs  from  “ Carmen  ” and  " Orph- 
us.”  of  the  polished  French  school. 
,vith  others  for  clarinets  from  Lalo’s 
’ King  of  Ys  ” and  Liszt’s  ” Tasso.” 
md  for  the  melancholy  bassoon  in 
‘ Midsummer  Nights,  Dream."  There 
.'  ill  be  two  more  of  the  children's  morn- 
,'igs  before  Christmas',  and  a fourth  and 
ripe]  one  in  March 

The  Commonwealth  Genii"'  gave  an 
vening  of  Hungarian  filksoigs  and 
ances  by  young  people  of  the  F’n 
Magyar  Church,  in  East  116th  Street, 
s the  first  of  its  “ nat’ohal  " I'enefit 
erformances  at  the  Town  Hall  last 
night. 

At  Carnegie  Hail.  Cecil  Arden,  soplano 
of  the  Metropolitan,  headed  an  evening 
program  of  Ionic  Lodge  of  Free  Masons. 
Christiaan  Kriens,  well  known  as  a 
ader  of  orchestra  and  chorus,  gave  a 
violin  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 

sslstecl  by  Francis  Moore  in  a sonata 
pf  Handel  and  manuscript  pieces  of  his 
Own. 


tent  only,  for  fo  attempt; '1  o find  in 
the  music  anything  distinctively  na- 
tional, anything  in  any  manner  racy 
of  the  soil,  would  be  futile.  It’s  mat- 
ter ad  manner,  its  contents  and  ex- 
pression are  like  those  which  would 
have  been  expected-  by  the  judicious 
observer,  had  the  composition  borne  an 
English,  French  or  Italian  hallmark. 

Its  language  was  that  which  the 
young  toilers  up  Olympus  are  making 

the  world  over,  when,  in  what  they  Uave(j  the  piano  accompaniments. 

would  have  us  believe  are  dreams  and  t / 

visions"  they  try  to  tell  us  of  ‘things 
that  no  gross  ear  can  hear." 

Memories  of  Green  Hill 

With  a continence  for  which  we  feel  i ... ...  , 

grateful,  Mr.  Gruenberg,  though  follow-  i Carnegie  Hall  in  a program  of  Liszt, 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  the  programat-  j Chopin,  Grieg,  Tschaikowsky  and  benu- 
ists,  refrains  from  telling  us  what  it  is  i bert.  As  before,  his  playing  was  fiery 
to  which  he  sought  to  give  expression,  j and  expressive,  sometimes  violent. 
The  subject  was  suggested  to  him,  he  marked  by  extensive  use  of  the  pedal 
says,  by  memories  of  a green,  hill  far  and  preference  for  the^  bass  clef;  ° 


[“Gypsy  ’Airs',’’  with”  Sen u tier t s Ave 
Maria”  among  the  encores.  Mr.  De 
Luca  gave  especial  pleasure  with  the 
J aria  “Dio  Possente,”  from  “Faust, ”a  nd 
“Visions  Fugitives,”  from  Massenet  s 
“Herodiade,”  closing  with  “Largo  al 
! factotum,”  from  “The  Barber  of 
i Seville.”  His  voice  was  of  its  usual 
(quality,  powerful  and  dramatic  in  the 
Rfirsrt  two  numbers,  while  Figaro’s  aria 
spirited  finale.  Francesco  Longo 


Nyiregyhazi  in  Recital 

Erwin  Nyiregyhazi  gave  his  second 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in. 


i: 


in  the  outskirts  of  Vienna,  I 
where  on  in  his  student  days  lie  used  I 
to  lie,  “listening  to  the  faint,  elusive 
harmonies  of  the  wind  and  dreaming,  | 
always  dreaming.”  The  ii ill  became  to 
him  symbolic  of  youth’s  hopes  and  j 
aspirations,  and  to  these  lie  tried  to  j 
give  musical  utterance.  Fit  subjects  j 
these  for  musical  expression— a pro- 
gram with  which  no  one  will  wish  to 
cavil.  But  hopes  and  aspirations,  like 
everything  that  may  be  set  down  as  the 
poetic  content  of  a musical  composi- 
tion,  merit  expression  in  plastic  ideas  [ 
— in  musical  thoughts  in  themselves  . 


I beautiful,  in  themes  which  burgeon  and 
• blossom  under  the  dew  and  warmth  of 
creative  imagination. 

Such  themes  are  growing  more  and 
more  rare  as  the  composers  of  to-day 
I pursues  the  things  which  can  be 
reached  by  sheer  mastery  of  ingenuity 
! and  skill  in  the  technics  of  the  art — 
| especially  in  the  use  of  instrumental 
i color.  Therein  lies  the  originality,  if 
j not  the  excellence,  of  much  of  the 
l music  which  has  of  late  come  out  of 
"progressive”  Italy. 

Mr.  Greenberg  sometimes  dreams  in- 
gratiatingly under  the  influence  of  the 
murmurs  which  wakened  tender  memo- 
ries in  the  mind  of  Siegfried  when  he 
lay  on  a hillock  under  the  branches  of 
a tree  in  the  forest — the  hum  of  in- 


style,  however,  well  adapted  to  the 
sonorous  Liszt  and  Chopin  numbers  to 
which  he  wisely  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  the  program.  In  the  Schubert 
A flat  impromptu,  however,  Mr. 
Nyiregyhazi  showed  that  he  could  play 
with  much  smoothness  and  delicacy 
when  he  so  wished. 

J 


Miss  Morini  Warmly  Greeted 

Miss  Erika  Morini  gave  her  first  re- 
cital of  the  season  last  evening  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  justly  celebrated  young 
violinist  was  warmly  greeted  by  a large 
audience.  The  chief  number  on  her 
program  was  Saint-Saen’s  Concerto  in 
B minor,  and  there  were  pieces  by 
ji  Thome,  Brahms,  Mozart  and  other  com- 
jj  posers. 

! |"F  Merle  Alcock  only  had  the  in* 
terpretative  equipment  of  an 
j Elena  Gerhardt  what  could  she  not 
| have  accomplished  with  the  lieder 
I of  Schubert  and  Franz  that  opened 
j her  programme  yesterday  afternoon 
1 In  Town  Hall! 

Shg  sang  the  music  of  those  two 
| masters  well,  with  Kurt  Schindler 
i as  her  coadjutor  at  the  piano.  But 
1 somehow  she  failed  to  stir  the  pulses 
of  her  auditors. 

In  the  less  consequential  contrlbu* 


I sects,  the  twitter  of  birds  and  voices  of  l tlons  that  followed — in  John  Prlndle 
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the  mysterious  creatures  that  lurk  un- 
j tier  gnarled  roots  and  mossy  recesses. 

I Then  he  dreams  loudly,  like  the  crack 
j of  doom,  with  shriek  of  trumpet  and 
I boom  of  drum  and  rattle  of  hard  sticks 
| against  resonant  blocks  of  wood. 

The  transitions  are  sometimes 
gradual,  sometimes  sudden;  the  music 
drops  from  a din  to  sounds  that  woo 
j the  ear,  or  grows  from  a screen  song 
to  a honific  din.  So  there  is  plenty  of 
| contrast  in  dynamics — plenty  of  con- 
[ trast,  too,  in  color — a plenitude,  too, 

( of  ingenious  and  fanciful  workmanship. 
But  the  beautiful  and  pugnant  idea— 
for  that  we  reach  out  in  vain.  It  i3 
a “kind  of  excellent  dumb  discourse," 
for  through  the  music  sounds  we  can- 
not find  meaning  in  it,  beauty  _ of 
thought,  beauty  of  logical  exploitation, 
growth,  blossoming  fruitage.  The 
composer  was  rewarded  with  applause 
I which  brought  him  to  the  platform.  We 
fear  that  he,  Mr.  Flagher,  the  public 
I and  the  art  of  music  have  already  re- 
I reived  all  the  reward  which  the  com- 
j position  will  bring  them. 

String  Quartet  Given 

The  concert  began  with  a perform- 
ance of  the  theme  and  variations  from 
Beethoven’s  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op. 
No.  5,  and  ended  with  a performance 
of  Cesar  Franck’s  Symphony  in  D 
minor.  Mr.  Damrosch  did  not  attempt 
the  experiment,  sometimes  made  with 
string  quartets,  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  double  basses  as  well  as  the  violon- 
cellos. He  merely  substituted  choirs 
for  the  four  solo  instruments  which 
were  in  the  composer’s  intention.  Per- 
formances of  this  character  are  com- 
mon enough.  They  raise  esthetic  ques- 
I tions  in  the  minds  of  musicians,  but  do 
I not  disturb  the  multitude  of  concert- 
j goers,  by  whom  they  are  always  accept- 
j ed  gratefully  when  the  music  is  beau- 
tiful and  the  performance  good.  This 
, was  the  case  yesterday,  but  the  loss  of 
j the  distinctive  element  in  chamber 
) music,  the  individual  utterance  of  the 
; various  instruments,  the  characteristic 
proclamation,  the  elasticity — must  have 
been  deplored  by  every  lover  and  know- 
er,  especially  by  every  pratitionr  of 
chamber  musii  present. 


Scott’s  “The  Old  Road,”  for  instance, 
which  distinctly  verges  on  the  banal, 
she  seemed  more  at  home.  And 
here,  too,  there  was  more  spon- 
taneity of  feeling  and  warmth  in 
her  voice  of  resonant  velvet. 

Is  not  this  voice,  by  the  way,  a 
mezzo  rather  than  a contralto?  And 
would  not  some  of  her  songs  have 
been  heard  to  better  advantage  in 
higher  keys?_ 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


j De  Luca,  Mina  Elman  and 
Piastre  at  Hippodrome 

Giuseppe  de  Luca,  the  Metropolitan 
barytone;  Mina  Elman,  soprano,  and 
Mishel  Piastro,  violinist,  were  the  solo- 
ists at  the  Hippodrome  Sunday  evening 
concert.  Miss  Elman  sang  the  aria 
"Pace,  Pace,  mio  Dio,”  from  Verdi’s 
"Forza  del  Destino,”  and  shorter  songs 
by  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Bemberg.  In  the 
softer  passages  her  voice  was  clear 
and  pleasant,  hut  it  became  strained 
and  metallic  when  loud  or  dramatic 
singing  was  required.  Still,  the  audi- 
eneedidnot  seem  to  mind  this  and  was 
eager  for  encores. 

Mr.  De  Luca  and  Mr.  Piastro  gave 
pleasing  performances.  Mr.  Piastro’a 
tone  was  generally  good,  while  his 
technique  was  finished,  dealing  skill- 
fully with  the  rapid  runs  and  profuse 
double  stops  of  Wieniawski’s  Fantasie 
on '“Faust.”  He  also  played  Auer’s  ar- 

nent  of  “Eli  Zion”  and  Sarasate’s 

___ 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
began  its  series  of  Sunday  concerts  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall,  where 
the  audience  was  such  as  has  heard 
these  concerts  in  that  hall  for  the  last 
nine  seasons — an  audience  that  filled  the 
hall  and  that  showed  ample  apprecia- 
tion for  an  excellent  performance.  The 
orchestra  never  sounded  finer  In  its 
quality  of  tone,  and  has  not  often  played 
better  than  It  did  yesterday,  or  so  well. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  Immediate  result 
here  of  tho  conflict  that  was  carried  on 
last  season,  and  after  the  season  closed, 
in  regard  to  the  number  and  dui'atlon  of 
rehearsals.  The  issue  of  that  conflict 
was  fortunately  on  the  side  of  artlstlo 
rectitude,  In  that  It  makes  possible 
panlstaklng  and  thorough  preparation  of 
the  concerts,  and  hence  finely  finished 
and  artistic  performances.  This,  as  Mr. 
Flagler  declared  last  Spring,  is  the  only 
sufficient  reason  that  exists  for  ” sub- 
sidizing ” a concert  orchestra;  and  It 
means  the  maintenance  of  standards 
that  no  lover  of  orchestral  music  could  j 
see  lowered  without  a feeling  of  dismay,  j 
Yesterday’s  program  comprised  the  j 
andante  and  variations  from  Beethoven’s  | 
string  quartet  In  A.  Op.  18,  No.  S;  a 
symphonic  poem,  ” The  Hill  of  Dreams,” 
by  Louis  Grllnberg,  that  won  the  Flagler 
prize  of  $1,001),  and  Cfesar  Franck's  sym-  , 
phony  in  D minor. 

Air.  Grllnberg  Is  an  American  citizen  ; 
of  Russian  birth,  37  years  old,  who  re-  | 
ceived  his  musical  training  in  Vienna  • 
and  Berlin,  and  who  has  produced  a I 
number  of  compositions.  Including  a j 
prize-winning  ” Scene  de  Ballet,”  for 
piano,  an  opera,  a symphony,  a string 
quartet,  a piano  concerto,  a violin  surte. 
All  this  experience  did  not  seem  to  be 
embodied  In  the  symphonic  poem  played 
yesterday.  The  .piece  is  somewhat  dif- 
fused and  has  not  all  the  concentration, 
the  feeling  for  form,  however  free, 
that  should  result  In  the  most  effective 
and  most  convincing  presentation  of  the 
composers’  Ideas. 

He  is  not  lacking  In  ideas  of  an  en- 
gaging sort;  he  has  something  to  say; 
not  without  individuality  and  a paternal 
accent.  His  piece  is  imaginative,  with 
only  the  suggestion  of  a program ; the 
“ Hill  of  Dreams  ” being  the  memory 
of  a real  hill  that  he  knew  In  his  student 
days,  recalling  blue  skies,  warm  sun- 
shine and  upland  air  and  'symbolical  to 
him  now  of  the  hopc-s  and  aspirations 
of  youth.  There  is  something  of  this 
youthful  and  buoyant  quality  in  the 
music.  Mr.  Grllnberg  has  not  sought 
lo  follow  in  any  of  the  most  modern 
paths,  either  In  this  dramatic  invention 
or  in  his  feeling  for  harmony.  The  in- 
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fluences  io  which  he  has  been  submitted  I 
arc  of  an  elder  sort,  and  will  recall 
Wagner  or  sometimes  Strauss. 

But  there  are  many  unskilful  passages 
in  tlie  orchestration ; a good  deal  that  is 
cloudy,  thick  and  rough.  There  are 
pages  in  the  music  that  are  of  confused 
and  uncertain  effect.  It  Is  a pity,  for 
orchestration  Is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  things  that  can  be  taught 
and  ear.  lit  learned ; and  there  ure  young 
men  with  leas  to  say  than  Mr.  Grllnberg 
who  can  suy  It  more  effectively  and  with 
at  least  the  air  of  more  authority.  The 
composition  was  cordially  applaudeo, 
the  composer  whs  called  to  the  platfrom 
to  acknowledge  It,  and  recalled. 

The  performance  of  Franck  s sym- 
phny  was  an  unusually  fine  one,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  music  was  re- 
captured, giving  it  eloquence.  It  was 
rich  in  orchestral  color  and  resonance, 
finished  In  detail.  Mr.  Damrosch  con- 
ducted with  much  zeal.  The  movement 
from  Beethoven’s  quartet  seemed  un- 
necessary ; there  are  orchestral  Pisces 
might  be  played.  And  then,  the  per- 
formance was  not  quite  so  finished  as 
to  Justify  the  playing  by  a string  or- 
chestra of  what  was  meant  for  a string 
'VtLftT’f  O.t. 
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English  and  Anireienn  Performers 
In  Recitals, 

Two  violinists  were  hea.  ’ here  yes- 
terday. Harold  Berkley,  a young  Eng- 
lish performer,  gave  his  fir;  t recital  in 
tills  country  at  Aeolian  Hall  •„  the 
afternoon.  Ho  played  tin  concertos, 
one  by  Bach  and  Wlcniawski’s  second, 
Reger  s unaccompanied  B minor  prelude 
and  fugue,  an  dsome  other  pieces,  all 
well  selected  to  show  comnrehensively 
his  artistic  powers. 

He  is  a well  trained  vmlirlst,  with  a 
bowing  full  of  spirit  and  a tone  if  with- 
j out  great  body  or  much  sensuous 
’ warmth  yet  of  good  quality.  In  the 
| Bach  music  he  showed  understanding  of 
] classic  style  and  in  that  of  Wien  law-ski 
a reliable  technic  and  appreciation.  His 
Intonation  was  always  delightfully  ac- 
curate. Altogether  he  gave  the  invres- 
sion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  he  was  able  to  hold  interest  even 
without  high  lights. 

In  the  evening  at  Town  Hall  Michel 
Gusikoff,  a former  concert  roaster  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  gave 
a recital  here  a year  ago  played  Lalo's 
‘ Symphonie  Espagnole”  (its  third  hear- 
ing thus  far  this  season),  first,  fourth 
and  fifth  movements ; Tartini’s  "Devil’s 
Trill.”  arranged  by  Kreisler,  and  shorter 
works.  He  showed  good  feeling,  poetic 
sentiments  and  frequently  a lovely  tone. 
His  technical  ability  and  elegance  were 
Insufficient  in  some  of  the  more  difficult 
i passages,  but  there  was  always  good 
i taste. 


MISS  SCHHIJG  IN  SONGS. 

Soprano  Gives  Recital  and  Shovrs 
Advancement  in  Art. 

Miss  Ottilic  Schillig,  who  gave  a re-  | 
Cltal  of  songs  yesterday  afternoon  in  1 
Town  Hall,  had  already  made  herself  ! 
known  as  a singer  of  good  qualities. 
Her  entertainment  effaced  none  of  tlie 
pleasant  memories  of  previous  seasons, 
but  suggested  that  she  was  unacquainted 
with  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  audi- 
torium. She  gave  much  more  voice  than 
was  required  most  of  the  time  and  there- 
by dimished  the  variety  and  color  of  her 
tone. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  listen  to  a soprano 
wlt'o  has  such  a full,  resonant  voice,  so 
well  produced,  as  a rule,  and  so  marked 
in  its  individuality.  Technically  Miss 
Schillig  was  commendable  when  she  was 
first  heard  here,  and  she  lias  made  im- 
provement. She  has  advanced  more 
slowly  In  the  interpretive  field.  She 
shows  inteligence  and  sentiment,  but  she  j 
has  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  im-  | 
parting  eloquence  to  every  song  by  the  l 
use  of  subtle  nuance. 

Her  programme  calls  for  no  special  I 
comment.  It  contained  good  songs,  but  | 
made  no  revelations.  Conrad  Bos,  ac-  | 
companlst  of  every  day,  was  at  the  I 
piano  and  bestowed  some  of  h!s  best  art  j 
on  the  accompaniments.  The  audience  ' 
was  one  of  size  and  warmth  of  approval. 

Edmond  Clement 


Edmond  Clement,  who  was  at  one  time 
a popular  idol  among  tlie  music  lovers  of 
this  town,  has  returned  and  gave  his 
first  song  recital  last  evening  In  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  had  not  been  heard  here  since 
early  in  1913,  when  he  gave  concerts 
similar  to  that  of  last  evening,  it  was 
even  before  1913  that  he  sang  at  tlie 
Metroolitan  Opera  House,  where  his 
Chevalier  des  Qrleux  In  "Manon”  was . 
regarded  as  the  last  summit  of  excel- 
lence byall  those  who  had  never  heard 
or  had  forgotten  Jean  de  Reszzzkc. 

M.  Clement  put  a group  of  oera  airs  In 
the  middle  of  his  programme  last  eve- 
ning, the  flower  song  from  "Carmen,” 
the  dream  from  "Manon.”  and  a less  fa- 
| miliar  excerpt  from  “Griselidis.”  The 
audience  made  him  sing  “Le  Reve”  a 
I second  time.  His  delivery  of  it  was  not 
as  finished  and  delicate  as  It  was  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  was  correct  in  style 
land  fragrant  in  sentiment.  The  manner 
of  his  presentation  of  this  number  should 
have  been  a lesson  in  style  to  some  of 
the  singers  and  teachers  in  the  audience. 
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M.  Clement  was  less  successful  in  the 
'“Carmen”  air.  In  the  iirst  place  he  was 
hoarse,  and  in  the  second  his  voice  is 
f loss  fluid  than  it  used  to  be.  There  were 
vocal  subterfuges  in  the  flower  song 
: such  as  the  tenor  would  have  scorned 
had  he  been  in  perfect  command  of  his 
powers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  the  Debussy,  Cesar  Franck 
and  other  songs  on  his  list. 

Ilia  singing  throughout  the  evening 
|Was,  as  it  used  to  he,  conspicuous  for 
' the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  artist 
to  carry  down  head  tones  and  to  cross 
them  with  the  medium  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose.  This  feature  of  his 
: technic  should  be  carefully  observed  by 
{every  student  of  singing.  His  taste  in 
f phrasing  and  nuaneing  were  always  ad- 
| mirable,  but  last  evening  taste  had  to 
''yield  at  times- to  the  vocal  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  M.  Clement  was  heard  by 
■j  o,  very  largo  and  enthusiastic  audience. 


Tolhe  age  of  Miss  Juliette  Arnold,  who 
recited  dn  Town  Hall.  As  she  did  not 
appear  as  a Juvenile  prodigy  but  merely 

asPa  pianist  It  made  no  dlfferenco  how 

old  or  young  she  was.  Miss  Arno  d was 
heard  last  summer  at  one  of  the  Stadium 
concerts,  when  she  performed  the  first 
movement  of  the  Schumann  concerto. 
Hanrv  Hadley  conducting. 

The  young  woman  apparently  has _ a 
penchant  for  Schumann,  for  she  filled 
the  central  part  of  pro^amme  with 
him  yesterday.  Tt  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  what  characteristic  of  Schumann  s 
music  most  strongly  appeals  to  this 
voung  aspirant  for  honors.  Certain  y 
"AVarutn"  and  “Traumeswlrren  and 
“Das  Bndo  von  Lied”  sounded  most  mat- 
ter of  fact  «s  sheplayed  them.  Her 
technic  was  commended  last  summer, 
and  may  be  again— with  reservations. 
Unfortunately  technic  la  excessively 
plentniful. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 

It  is  only  when  a really  fine  artist 
gives  a song  recital  in  New  York  that 
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^thT-lattet  - .r^AieaUtudes  which  j 
every  reviewer  carries  in  his  conscious-  j! 
cess  when  he  goes  into  a recital  room  |j 
to  hear  a stranger),  it  is  equally  true  j 
that  disappointment  shall  inevitably  I 
come  if  they  expect  too  much.  It  may  j 
have  been  interesting,  even  if  htt  c 
structive,  to  know  how  Mmc.  Me.uis  | 
looked  on  the  steps  of  her  villa  at  Nice,  . 
taking  a matutinai  promenade  on  the 
Font  -Alexandre,  strolling  near  the  Arc 
de  Tritpnphe  and  standing  before  the 
Grand  yfpera  in  Paris;  but  the  pretty- 
pictures  conveyed  no  notion  of  the  qual- jj 
ity  of  her  voice  and  art.  Nor  was  it';i 
especially  indicative  of  her  gifts  and 
achievements  to  read  that  at  Nice  t e 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  ex- ^ 
claimed,  “Did  one  ever  hear  anything  ; 
more  heavenly!”  That  a lady  at  Monte  ,| 
, Carlo  had  declared  tlftu  after  fifteen  j 
’ years  of  musical  study  and  of  hearing; 
j ! all  the  great  artists  during  that  time,  - 
\ Mme.  Meluis  was  to  her  the  most  thor 
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tshead,  a Canadian  I 


Redierue 

Redferne  Hollinshe 
tenor,  and  a recruit  from  the  musical  i 
programs  of  motion  pictare  houses  in  j 
this  and  other  cities,  gave  a recital  at  J 
Town  Hall  last  evening.  It  would  not  j! 
be  fair  to  say,  upon  only  one  hearing,  j 
that  the  change  from  motion  picture  j 
palace  to  concert  hall  is  not  a wise  J 
one  for  this  singer.  Many  singers.  J 
winners  of  fameand  fortune  in  concert  j 
and  grand  opera,  have  known  equally  ! 
modest  beginnings.  For  example,  there 
is  the  case  of  Mairo  Chamlee,  and,! 
more  recently,  that  of  Vincente  Balles- 1 
ter.  Still,  if  Mr.  Redferne  is  to  con-  \ 
tinue  along  his  present  path  he  should  j 
renovate  his  style.  His  voice  is  pleas-  ; 
jng.  although  light,  but  he  is  too  fond  [ 
of  indulging  in  falsetto,  and,  above  all. 
too  sentimental  in  his  singing. 

His  program,  on  the  whole  wisely 
chosen,  was  not  too  ambitious.  There 
were  light  songs  by  Burleigh,  Hahn, 


glVCo  at  1 5-  * c V'  in  > 

the  professional  observer  and  recorder 
of  musical  doings  is  permitted  to 
• realize  that  there  is  a large  public  in 
the  metropolis  er  cable  of  appreciating 
.what  is  good  in  tnat  field  of  ait.  it  is 
; -not  the  public  which  gathers  in  Aeolian 
6 Hall,  Town  Hall  or  Carnegie  Hall  at 
V nine  out  of  ten  of  such  affairs,  but 
■ vastly  different  in  appearance  and  con- 
duct. Understanding  looks  out  of  its 
-eyes  before  the  singer  appears  on  the 
platform;  appreciation  is  proclaimed 
'by  the  first  d,  itration  of  approval. 
The  atmosph; . - .a  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  was  rife  with  gladsome  antici- 
pation long  before  M.  Edmond  Cle- 
j ment,  who  was  announced  to  sing 
j threaded  his  way  through  the  peop. 
who,  because  there  was  no  place  foi 
them  elsewhere,  crowded  the  stage.  1 

I wes  evident  that  the  gathering  was 
one  of  amateurs  in  the  best  sense,  whi 
1 held  the  singer  in  grateful  and  graciou: 

| memory.  His  welcome  was  almost  em- 
' barrassingly  long  and  cordial;  it  might 
! have  unnerved  a man  less  appreciative 
of  its  sincerity  or  less  conscious  of  its 

||  meaning.  As  "it. was  it  was  a dclight- 
j ful  reunion  of  a refined  artist  and  eul- 
! tured  art  lovers.  Each  intimation  from 
) the  pianoforte  that  the  song  about  to 
I be  sung  was  one  in  which  he  had  been 
i heard  before  was  greeted  with  a sign 
: | of  welcome. 

Mr.  Clement  sang  all  the  pieces  set 
down  on  his  program  with  the  same  ex- 
quisite finish  of  style,  the  same  de- 
| lightful  art  which  holds  all  thought 
of  art  aloof,  the  same  purity  of  dic- 
| tion,  the  same  blending  of  poetic  and 
' melodic  declamation,  the  same  chain 
| of  voice  and  manner  which  won  the 
! admiration  of  music  lowers  when  lw 


' A ycung  pianist  of  unusual 'promise  ' 
1 gave  her  first  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 
f yesterday.  She  had  not  been  announced 
’ as  “The  Paganini  of  the  Keyboard’  ; 

she  had  not  employed  a private  press 
! agent  to  beget  intetest  in  her  recital, 
two  points  already  in  her  favor.  Her 
talent  was  permitted  to  speak  for  it- 
I self,  and  it  3poke  volumes. 

1 Tt  is  said  that  Miss  Norma  Bdury 'is 
now  fifteen  years  old.  Although  her 
long,  black  hair  still  is  permitted  to 
flow  unconfined  except  for  a restraining 
)•  barrette,  the  mature  length  oi  her, 
1-  white  satin  dress  disclaimed  any  desire 


WCIU  J *»*■■*'  ' 

Mme  Aieluis  was  to  ncr  me  ---  < Weckerlin,  Tosti.  Godard,  one  or  two 

.vi me.  i RPSzke  i sacred  numbers  by  Mendelssohn,  two 

a uglily  enjoyable,  that  • ‘ , _i  operatic  aris  from  Ardin’s  “Antony  and 

had  pronounced  hei  voice  , • Kate  j Cleopatra”  and  Goldmark’s  “Koenigii 


I sang  at  the  first  season  of  opeva  at  t,h 
New  Theater  and  has  kept  them  hi 


I devotees  ever  since.  When  loveliness1 
I rested  upon  all  that  he  did  it  is  un  - 
necessary to  particularize;  it  will 
serve  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  the 
, ! evening  to  record  that  after  singiny 
f Cesar  Franck’s  exquisite  "Mariage  des 
I Roses”  he  was  asked  for  more  and 
i again  mere,  and  gave  it,  and  after  two 
j performances  of  the  dream  song  from 
„ | Massenet’s  “Manon”  and  an  air  from 
j the  same  composer’s  “Griselidis”  the 
8 list  had  to  be  extended  again.  Repeti- 
tions and  additions  were  the  order  of 
the  day. 


wnue  sutiii  uicao  — ,?  , 

to  proclaim  herself  as  a Pr0<Jl&y and 
her  appearance  as  well  as  the  maturi.y 
of  her  present  attainments  suggested 
that  a few  more  years  might  be  added 
to  the  given  number  without  detracting 
from  the  truth.  , 

N-.-t  for  some  time  has  a young  ana 
feminine  pianist  of  kindred  power  and 
originality  been  heard  from.  Miss 
Drury’s  tone  is  warm,  full-bodied,  her 
tecl  nie  highly  developed.  As  an  inter- 
preter she  thinks  for  herself  and  time 
wiil  broaden  her  range  of  self-expres- 
sion. Youthful  exuberance,  m o* 
led  her  vesterdav  into  the  pitfalls  ox 
sometimes  playing  too  fast  and  too 
loud,  as  in  Bach’s  “Chromatic  Fantasy,  _ 
although  in  the  “Fugue”  that  followed 
she  gained  in  poise.  In  tone,  .echmc 
and  temperament  she  is  for  her  years  a 
prodigy.  Time  should  make  her  a vir- 
tuoso of  the  first  rank. 

At  the  same  time  in  Town  Hall  an- 
other young  pianist.  Miss  Juliette  Ar- 
nold, gave  a recital.  There  are  many 
agreeable  qual  ties  in  her  playing, 
an  agree'able  touch,  nimble  fingers. 
Thoughtfulness,  taste  and  intelligence 
in  interpretation.  In  a program  which 
included  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  31 
No.  3;  a group  of  pieces  by  Schumann, 
and  others  by  Chopin  and  Debussy,  s'  e 
"was  pleasing,  if  a trifle  conventional. 

Miss  Estelle  Liebling  soprano,  sang 
in  the  evening  at  the  same  hall.  In  a 
program  of  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish songs,  she  displayed  a sympathetic 
voice,  r.o  little  skill  and  much  artistic 
Sincerity  os  an  interpreter. 


iiarabie”  to"  that  of  Patti;  that  Kate 
Rolls  had  said  that  she  rev, ved  the^j 
days  of  Jean  de  Reszke;  that  Princes.  . 
Murat  had  protested  that  she  could 
bear  her  again  and  again,  and  that 
Amherst  Webber  (whom  we  remember  j 
cnlv  as  a concert  accompanist,  but  who  i 
seems  now  to  be  a “great  Wagnerian, 
artist”)  had  proclaimed  that  she  was  , 
destined  to  go  down  in  history  as  one - 
of  the  world’s  greatest  artists- 

Highlv  Unimportant  if  J rue 
All  such  amiable  pictures  and  utter- 
ances are  disposed  of  by  the  obsensr 
tion  highly  unimportant  it  true.  Goo« 
wine  needs' no  bush,  and  when  bushes 
are  employed  in  such  profusion  one  is  ,, 
apt  to  say,  with  the  Germans  whose 
proverbs  at  least  were  not  all  _ dis- 
credited by  the  war,  that  one  is  m . 
danger  of  not  seeing  the  forest  because 

°Sn  suite  of  many  discouragements  we 


Cleopatra'  and  . Goldmark’s  “Koenigii 
von  Saba.”  All  these  were  well 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  Allitsen’s 
“There’s  a Land”  and  “Ah  Sweet  Mys- 
tery of  Life”  from  Herbert’s  “Naughty 
Marietta”  savored  strongly  of  the 
music  hall. 

It  is  as  dangerous  for  a singer  to  be 
overair.iable  as  it  is  for  him  to  be  over- 
intense,  and  in  this  instance  if  Air. 
Redferne  will  abondon  his  falsetto 
leanings  and  acquire  a little  vocal 
sturdiness  his  pleasant  voice,  clear 
enunciation  and  .sincerity'  should  make 
him  as  successful  in  the  concert  hall 
as  he  has  been  in  the  picture  houses. | 


Author  of  ‘ Madelon ’ War\ 
Ballad,  to  Sing  Here. 


j “ j:_-.  jlish  Violinist  Plays  in  Aeolian 
Rj  ’ Hall — M.  Gusikoff  and  Anna  Pinto. 

Harold  Berkley,  an  English  Violinist 
\ oi  ability,  was  cordially  received  by  a 
| matinee  audience  at  ills  ddbut  in  Aeo- 
) llan  Hall  yesterday.  He  presented  liim- 
U self  in  Bach's  A minor  concerto,  assist-, 

; ed  by  Marion  Kahn:  an  unaccompanied 
j r M fugue  in  B minor  by  Reger,  the  second 
\ j]  concerto  of  AVieniawski  and  lesser  pieces, 
W Including  » “Humoresque”  by  Kolar. 

t Michel  Gusikoff.  a violinist  already  1 
I I familiar  here,  was  assisted  by  Emanuel, 
Balabhn  in  a recital  last  evening  at  the 
I Town  Hall.  His  program  included  the 
I Tartinl-Krcisler  "Devil’s  Trill,  Lalo-j 
■ I “ Si  mphonie  Espagnolc,  ^Tartet  s 
Iff  I “ Klog  ’ and  an  “Aria  Fspansivo  hy 
Focli  Mr.  Gusikoff  is  concertmaster  ot 
1(1  the  St.  Louis  symphony  Orchestra- 
I I Anna  Pinto,  harpist  appeared  at  Car- 
nee\f>  Hall  last  evening  in  a joint  oon 

I cert  with  John  Finnegan.  Dpra  Bellini  ;■ 
I and  others.  Besides  a Lake  Scene, 
l from  her  own  “Adirondack  Sketches. 

she  played  a new  suite,  op.  8.  by  Eugene 
| ooosens.  for  har"  flute  and  violin,  with 
! Sarah  Possell  and  Lucille  Collette. 


On  a mission  of  creating  a greater  in-  j 
tereset  in  America  in  the  songs  of  France, 
Luclcn  Boyer,  author  of  “.Madelon," 
France’s  famous  war  song,  arrived  on 
La  Lorraine  yesterday.  Air.  Boyer,  who 
has  received  many  decorations  for  his 
unique  war  work,  w-ill  remain  several 
weeks  in  the  United  States  and  will  take 
■back  with  him  a number  of  American 
i Song3  for  translation  into  French. 

He  was  met  at  the  pier  by  Messmore 
Kendall,  president  of  the  Capitol  Thea- 
tre, who  while  abroad  recently  induced 
Air.  Boyer  to  come  to  America.  AAhile 
here  he  will  make  his  only  public  ap- 
pearance at  the  Capitol  Theatre  during 
armistice  week  celebration  and  will  sing 
“Midelon”  and  other  of  his  composi- 

z c / f w 
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Ylttie.  Luella  Meluis,  Singer  j 

With  Exquisite  Oilts-! 

Arouses  Too  Great  Expec- 
tation by  Advance  NoUce 


GIRL  PIAITCST  IN  RECITAL. 


By  H.  E.  KreHbiel 


Miss  Drury  at  Fifteen  *nd  M*B® 
Arnold  Henrd. 


Two  pianists  played  yesterday  after- 
noon, both  very  hard.  One  was  Miss 
Norma  Drury,  said  to  be  fifteen  years 
old  who  appeared  in  Aeolfan  Hall.  Miss 
Drury  Will  probably  play  better  when 
she  is  twenty.  She  possesses  talent, 
temperament  and  technic,  but  she  could 
hardly  be  expected  at  fifteen  to  ‘ read 
such  compositions  as  Bach’s  “Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue”  and  Beethovens 
“Sonata  Appasionata." 

No  official  Information  was  given  as 


Luella  Meluis,  the  American  colors- 
tura  soprano,  a recent  pupil  of  Jean  de 
Reszke,  whose  voice  the  French  peda- 
gogue, has  pronounced  as  “only  com- 
t • i.  e rvio>»ix-  vve  parable  to  that  of  Fatti,  Mill  make  her 

ln  Hi; nr  to  see  the  end.  of  such  I n>w  York  debut  on  the  concert  stage 

b[zar«  and  old-fashioned"  puffery,  and  J in  a.  recital  in  Cargeme  Hall  Tuesday 

artist art0>isd  sufficient  to  | Melius,  who  is  a native  of  Wis- 

H .cents  doublv  deplora-  ^.onsin,  will  be  recognized  by  patrons 

btn  Concer^oeis  tn  New  York  whose  ^ the’ Palace  Theatre  as  the  charming 
ble.  Cone  „ little  more  than  I T.nella  Chilson-Ohrlnann,  who  sang  there 

TZ Nation  may  recall  a vi*it  »om  Jasons  ago.  Since  that  period  she 
, ^ pianist,  the  Chev-  • i«as  been  abroad,  studying  Mith  He  , 

* Hm°nde  Kontski  In  the  days  when  Last  Winter  the  report  came 

Liszt  was  grand  ducal  chapelmastcr  i|  l)ftck  t0  New  York  that  she  had  scored 
in  AVeimar  Sthc  chevalier  once  came  almost  an  uuPreccfentediSh  CCebfhp 
into  the  presence  of  the  undisputed  lion  j FreneIj  watering  places,  Mhe.e  she  sag 
of  that  day  togged  out  in  a bewildering  5n  ..Lakmc."  In  private  life  Mme. 
Spanish  costume,  and  presented  him  Me;ius  js  the  wife  of  M ■ F.  Melhmsh, 

’ book  of  instruction  entitled  j # New  York  broker. 


I with 


“My 


“I  ’Indispensable  du  Pianisto. 
dWi  fi  .end”  said  Liszt,  “when  next , 


von  want" "to  practice  humbug  be  a j 
little  less  rococo.  For  my  pait,  and  ^ 
I am  not  entirely  inexperienced,  I j 
L*  of  onlv  one  real  indispensable^ 
n am?ly.  a respectable  pair  ; 

. -if  trousers.” 
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Introduction  Too  Pretentious 

The  significance  of  .this  story  Fes  in 


the  application  of  it.  Mme.'  Meluis 


He 


I , 


t Reprinted  from  yesterdays  last  edition)  I ■ 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  had  the 
lady  and  her  manager  spared  the  labor  ! 
and  money  expended  on  some  of  her 
publicity  material  at  least  a few  O'  . 
Mme.  Luella  Meluis’s  auditors  would! 
have  found  a larger  measure  of  enjoy- 1 
ment  in  the  concert  which  she  gave  in  | 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  than  they  did.  ,J 
The  measure  was  nbt  a small  one,  but  || 
it  would  have  been  enhanced  by  the  j 
! clement  of  surprise.  If  it  he  true  that  , 
blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing  j 
for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed  Cone  | 


nvovided  a great  pleasure  for  her  ju- j 
licious  hearers  last  night,  but  the  pleas-  j 
ule  would  have  been  greater  had  she  j, 
not  too  greatly  irritated  the  ci ltiCal , 
faculty  by  the  pretentiousness  of  !*>  j 
: Introduction  She  has  » voice  of  gvea 
purity  and  beauty.  Sne  has  lea*"”11 
much  of  the  art  of  vocalization.  She 
I-  exquisitely  musical,  so  fax  as,th;  . 
emission  of  tones,  their  pitch  and  then 
-uave  and  equable  blending  into  the  j 
lines  are  concerned.  Her  command  oi 
most  of  the  technical  elc™**f*  ^ 

lh0U^vh-ta^’1  'lluf  loW  t/  her 
. Wems  to  consist  It.  little  else  than  the 
' linking  together -of  lovely  Sounds.  The 

W°sUv  that  it  should  be.  Once  aiRl 
*,  1,.  in  ali  chat  wo  heard  of  hei 
siiv^in^  the  Articulate  word  was  blended 
inSisite  wedlock  with  the  tone--! 
md'  also  with  the  pianoforte  accom- 
jnci  aisu  Mr  jiageman  played 

nkeTpoet  It  was  in  a shimmering,  in-  j 
’ lucent  fioccnlent  Italian  song  entitled 

1 5^1  v 

meaning  of  the  text  led  Her  also  into 
indifference  to  the  musical  as  well  as 
the  dramatic  phrase,  bhe  cifrlookea 
ibe  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  half 
,-oice  e<dk°es — which  was  as  inexplicable 
as  suWising.  Inexplicable  because 
tuch  elects  would  have  been  peculigrH 
' ravishing  from  a voice  as  lovely  and 
well  schooled  as  hers  Here  she  FJ  l 
yoked  the  reflection  that  slie,  ’ t 
musician  than  vocalist— a deplorable 
'reflection,  for  it  is  within  her  power 
to  ravish  the  expectant Jancy  as ^we 

ac  the  sense-perception  °\ heI.  ,"ea  . 

We  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  be 
a consummate  artist,  tor  hri-  J ^ 

I and  aptitudes  arc  great:  but  w * ca^at 

convince  ourselves  that  .he  s A 

. she  might  and  ought  to  be. 


The  Letz  Quartet  began  last  evening 
In  Aeolian  Hail  the  fifth  ofMts  annual 
series  of  subscription  concerts.  Quartets 
are  subject  to  both  disorganization  and 
reorganization  and  it  not  .nfrequent  y 
happens  that  the  readjustment  cxte"d® 
to  a 50  per  cent.  ba3is.  Last  evening  the 
Letz  Quartet  introduced  to  its  audience 
a new  second  violin.  Edwin  Bachman 
and  a new  cello.  Horace  BrltL  The 
other  50  per  cent,  of  the  body  was  the 
eome  as  l3.st  season. 

The  programme  comprised  Beethovens 
C major  quariet,  opus  59.  No.  3 and 
the  Cesar  Franck  piano  qutn’eh  . In  the 
latter  the  members  of  the  quartet  had 
the  assistance  of  Harold  Bluer,  whose 
devotion  to  h<s  art  was  shown  by  hki 
readiness  to  make  his  first  appearance 
of  the  season  as  an  ensemb.e  Mayer  and 
thereby  forego  the  greater  public  splen 
dors  of  a solo  reentry. 

The  newly  constituted  quartet  sounded, 
much  as  its  50  per  cent,  predecessor  did. 
There  were  much  beauty  and  tram- 
parency  of  tone,  excellent  balance,  pre-, 
cision  and  unanimity  and  also  sime  n- 
certainties  of  intonation  and  not  a little 
dryness  ot  style.  But  with  well  placed 
dynamics  and  clear  delivery  of  the  voice 
parts  a quartet  can  accomplish  much 
and  the  performance  of  the  Jhird 
Beethoven's  Rasoumosky  quartets  inter- 
ested the  audience. 

As  for  the  admirable  quintet  of  Cesar 
Franck,  it  served  at  least  to  sugges  . :■». 
that  its  composer  has  earned  the  r ght  . 
to  some  rest  and  refreshment.  He -has  ,, 
been  much  overworked.  He  is  especla  b j 
difficult,  too,  for  the  tender  youth  whose,  Ith, 


ha; 


first  musical  adventures  have  been 
among  the  impressionistic  water  -ports 
conducted  by  Ravel,  Respighi  and  fttoers, 
and  which  sometimes  suggest  that  the 
water  has  been  Introduced  through  ap 
atomizer.  Franck  Is  severe  food  for  tne 
newest  generation  of  concertgoers,  even 
When  Harold  Bauer  plays  the  piano  part  | 
in  the  quintet. 


Hi: 


Redferne  Hollmshead  j 

The  Canadian  singer  Redferne  Hoi 
linshead  “the  phenomenal  conceit! 
lin  . * onor  of  international 

and  oratorio  tenor  oi  _ .. 


reputation."  was  heard  in  Town  Hal,  | 


last  night  by  an  audience  htuch 
osted  in  his  voice  and  ,pnors  win 

^ natm-Hl  lngb  H as  he  doe 

„ “TuUo  a perdito"  from  the  one. 
••Antony  and  Cleopat 


S 


bv  the  Ho* 


composer  Arctin,  wRicfi  he 
jj.pg.  He  boasts  of  an  agreeable 
ght  voice  absolutely  free  from  bari- 
onul  alloy  and  lie  knows  how  to  use 
in  a variety  of  songs — songs  by 
luvlelgh,  1-Iahn,  Godard,  Mendelshohn, 
chubcrt,  Handel,  Herbert,  and  others. 

^ M*  2 ■> . / f * v 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


iy/. 


Mme.  Ney’s  Piano  Recital, 
line.  Elly  Ney  gave  her  second  piano 
■ital  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall 
lding  the  attention  of  a considerable 
dionce  by  an  interesting  program  that 
nt  outside  the  beaten  tiack.  Mme. 
y discloses  very  considerable  charm 
much  that  she  attempts ; perhaps  she 
less-  well  equipped  to  show  the  larger 
mificance  that  belongs  to  Brahms's  F 
nor  sonata,  with  which  she  began,  in 
lich  the  first  and  last  movements  were 
t built  up  with  a wholly  satisfying 
nse  of  their  breadth  and  their  points 
climax. 

A group  of  short  piece?,  including 
ms  s own  arrangement  for  piano 
of  Ids  four-hand  waltzes,  Op.  :;9; 
.ir  of  Schuberts  short  and  poetic 
tees  and  Tousig's  arrangement  of  his 
ur-hand  " Marche  Militaire  ” dis- 
ayed  Mme.  NeyM  most  ingratiating 
alities.  The  “ Impromptu  ” in  F 
nor  and  the  ‘‘Moment  Musical”  in 
sharp  minor  arc-  never  played  by 
tnists  In  public,  and  Mme.  Ney's 
licately,  brilliant  and  really  poetically 
It  playing  of  them  gave  a new  sensa- 
m to  hardened  concert  goers.  After 
sm  she  attdecl  a transcription  of  song, 
Frtihlingsglanbo.”  The  third  part  of 
r program  was  devoted  to  Chopin's 
elve  Etudes,  Op.  25. 

Mme.  Ney  has  a fluent  and  rippling 
uch,  with  the  effect  of  transparent 
licacy  in  music  that  requires  it.  §he 
d not  last  evening  produce  tones  of 
eater  force  and  power  that  were 
easing  to  the  ear  or  effective  in  the 
velopment  of  her  climaxes.  Her 
chnique  is  generally  brilliant,  but 
ere,  are  occasional  singular  lacunae; 
id  in  her  rhythm  now  and  then  the 
irious  effect  of  a dropped  stitch.  She 
however,  an  interesting  pianist  that 
is  something  to  communicate  out  of 
e common  run.  Some  of  her  manner- 
ms  at  the  piano  seem  needless,  but 
2y  do  not  often  extend  to  her  playing. 


By  H.  T.  Finck 


Elly  Ney  Not  a Paderewska  J 

Maybe  it  was  because  of  her  hirsute  j 
ureola  that  admirers  of  the.  German  > 
iianist,  Elly  Ney,  have  called  her  the  j 
emale  Paderewski.  Her  playing  does 
lot  in  any  way  resemble  his,  least  of  ! 
II  in  its  lack  of  repose.  Paderewski  j 
s above  all  things  a pianistic  orator  | 
vho  knows  the  value  of  a pause.  No  j 
me  can  be  more  impetuous  if  feverish  1 
aste  is  called  for;  but  at  other  times  I 
epose  is  one  of  his  chief  assets  in  j 
he  technique  of  emotional  expression. 
ie  thrills  with  eloquent  flashes  of 
lilence;  he  keeps  his  hearers  in  eager 
uspense  by  dwelling  on  lovely  details 
before  proceeding.  He  used  to  be  ig- 
lorantly  censured  for  making  emo- 
tional pauses  in  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
ut  we  know  that  Beethoven  himself 
id  that. 

Elly  Ney,  at  her  second  Carnegie 
fell  recital  last  night,  made  only  one 
f those  lingering  pedal  effects  with 
hich  Paderewski  enchants  his  heat- 
rs.  Much  of  her  playing  was  ovei- 
asty,  breathless,  precipitous.  Pauses 
here  were  none — not  even,  sometimes, 
etween  several  consecutive  pieces.  If 
lip  only  knew  how  much  her  playing 
OSes  by  this!  It  takes  much  of  the 
oetry  especially  out  of  Chopin. 

His  set  of  twelve  etudes  forming 
pus  25  suffered  particularly  from  this 
Ireatment.  It  made  them  seem,  lit- 
rally,  ‘‘studies”  instead  of  the  poems 
Ve  know  them  to  be.  She  played  them 
brilliantly,  however,  and  the  audi- 
nce  enjoyed  them.  Whether  it  en- 
oyed  her  performance  of  the  pon- 
erous,  dull,  and  empty  Brahms  sona- 
a in  F minor,  which  opened  the  re- 
ital,  I cannot  say.  I made  allowance 
or  it  in  timing  my  appearance  in 
he  hall.  Mme.  Ney  will  find,  as  Jo-  [ 
effy  and  Bauer  and  others  have  found,  i 
hat  you  cannot  lure  real  Americans  j 
a concert  hall  with  Brahms. 

How  dull,  too,  and  utterly  unwaltz- 
ui  ike  were  the  Brahms  “waltzes”  from 
.w'llipus  39 — except  the  last  one  she 
si  flayed,  in  which  Brahms  showed  de- 
igblfully  how  like  Schubert  he  could 
ompose— the  same  melodies,  the 
;ame  harmonies,  and  modulations, 
equally  enjoyable  were  the  Schubert 
Musical  Moments,”  three  of  them, 
he  F minor  Impromptu,  and  the 
Pausig  arrangement  of  the  popular 
VI  Hilary  March  of  Schubert.  These 
vere  a real  treat  even  though  they 
nceft  vere  not  played  a la  Paderewski. 


kind  for  her  audience.  She  presented 
herself  ns  an  interpreter  of  three  mas- 
ter poets  in  the  world  of  musical  sound 
-Brahms,  Schubert  and  Chopm.  From 
the  works  of  the  first;  she  selected  the 
Sonata  in  F minor  and  a majority  of 
the  waltzes  composing  his  Opus  . 
which  she  played  without  pauses.  Her  j 
Schubert  pieces  were  three  of  the  “Mo-  i 
riicnts  Musical”  (in  A-flat  major,  l’ 
minor  and  C-sharp  minor)  and  the  Im- 
promptu in  F minor;  to  these  she 
added  the  “Marche  Militaire”  in  the  CARVL~&£NSEt- 
transcription  written  by  Tausig,  and, 
when  recalled  after  the  group,  a tran-  \ 
scription,  evidently  by  Liszt,  of  the  j 
song  “Fruhlingsglaube.”  The  Chopin  ! 
numbers  were  the  twelve  studies, 

Op.  25. 

To  the  degree  that  a reproducing 
musician  can  penetrate  to  the  heart  oi 
a composer’s  works  and  republish  his 
message  he  is  an  artist.  Failing  t 
do  that,  he  is  little  more  than  a handi- 
craftsman; but  he  cannot  so  penetrate 
and  so  publish  without  mixing  with  his 
proclamation  some  of  himself  his 
own  personality.  Thence  conies  the 
vitalizing  element;  it  is  thus  that  he 
becomes  himself  a creative  artist  a 
recreator.  Mme.  Ney  is  an  interpreter 
of  this  order,  and  therefore  she  is  an 
artist.  She  is  not  heard  with  pleasure 
because  of  her  fine  command  of  the  j 
mechanical  part  of  pianoforte  playing,  i 
but  because  she  apprehends  the  beauty  j 
of  the  composer’s  purposes,  with  their 
burden  of  beauty  and  expressiveness,  1 
and  makes  her  hearers  comprehend  as  1 
well  as  apprehend  them.  So  she 
presses  the  truism  of  reposefulness, 
beautiful  symmetry  and  varied  loveli- 
ness of  tone  upon  nearly  everything 
that  she  plays.  Not  everything,  but 
nearly  everything. 

Sometimes  she  puts  a little  too  much 
of  herself  into  her  interpretation,  fol- 
lowing in  this  the  example  of  the  men 
whose  transcriptions  of  Schubert  she 
played  last  night.  Sometimes,  like  the 
transcribers,  she  makes  a break  in 
the  pure  line  of  melody.  Tausig  made 
a glittering  show-piece  out  of  the 
inarch,  but  the  original  march  as  Schu- 
bert wrote  it  for  two  players  is  far 
mpre  eloquent,  because  of  its  purer 
song,  than  the  transcription,  with  its  t 
lead  of  shining  ornament.  So,  too,  I 
with  the  paraphrase  of  the  exquisitely  j 
soulful  song  of  the  rapture  of  spring.  ; 

Some  of  its  ecstasy  might  have  been  re- 
tained in  a transcription  if  its  melodic 
line  had  been  preserved  by  the  tran- 
scriber and  also  by  the  performer.  The 
performance  of  those  pieces  was  bril- 
liant; but  not  comparable  in  sheer 
beauty  with  the  charming  impromptu, 
and  especially  with  the  “Moments 
Musical”  in  A flat  and  F minor.  Yet 
the  recital  was  delightful, 

2.  Sr  / f 2.  / 

Salvl  Flays  to  Large  Audience. 

Alberto  Salvi,  harpist,  played  to  a 
large  audience  last  evening  in  Aaelian 
Hall,  presenting  his  own  arrangements 
from  Chopin  and  Debussy,  as  well  oth- 
ers doubtless  originally  for  harp  by 
Schuecker  and  Aptommas,  a concert 
waltz  by  Hasselman  and  others.  It  was 
genuine  music  of  the  moderns,  as  in 
Tournier's  “ Feerie,'1  of  wierd  vanish- 
ing effect,  a far  cry  indeed  from  the  old 
tinkling  harp  repertory.  In  Chopins 
” Fantasie  Impromptu,”  the  player  s 
virtuosit  was  applauded. 


‘than  ‘a 
friends. 

As  has  been 
said  before,  a 
pleasing  pre- 
sence and  a 
winning  per- 
sonality count 
for  a good  deal 
on  the  concert 
platform.  Caryl 
Bensel  has 
those  valuable 
assets;  also  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  what  Is 
usually  called  feeling. 

Her  vocal  equipment  is  rather 
limited.  Her  tone-production  in  the 
lower  register  has  a tinge  of  throati- 
ness and  in  higher  flights  is  some- 
what strained.  Yesterday,  more- 
over, because  of  nervousness,  per- 
haps, she  suffered  from  shortness  of 
breath,  clipping  short  for  that 
reason  the  final  notes  in  many 
phrases.  Nor  can  it  be  sa.id  that 
her  diction  was  clearly  defined  in 
French,  German,  English  or  Italian. 

Nevertheless  Caryl  Bensel  gave 
pleasure,  especially  in  the  German 
songs,  into  the  spirit  of  which  she 
entered  sympathetically.  These  in- 
cluded Jensen’s  “On  the  Man- 
zarenes.”  Schumann  s AVidmungr, 
Jos  Marx’s  “Janinisiches  Regen- 
lied  ” which  had  to  be  repeated,  and 
I Strauss'  “Caecilie.”  with  Schu- 
mann's “Ueber’m  Garten,  durch  die 
I Luefte,”  added  for  good  measure. 

I Rubinstein’s  still  beautiful  Es 
blinkt  der  Thau,”  was  also  effective- 
ly interpreted,  making  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  contributions  of  the 
afternoon. 
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j MISS  NEILL , VIOLINIST, 


a 


I eel  by  suen  u.  vwico.  mere  is  neeaea 

for  it  and  for  the  “ Ciicllle."  somewhat 
greater  skill  In  the  accompaniments 
than  her  accompanist,  Mr.  John  Doane, 
showed. 

The  air  " Adrien,  Forets,”  from 
TBChaikowsky's  opera,  “Jeanne  d'Arc,” 

1 seems  today  a cold,  pompous  imitation 
of  the  grandest  kind  of  French  grand 
opera,  an  air  such  as  would  nowadays 
be  thought  to  be  most  inappropri:  / ly 
! assigned  to  Ms  French  peasant  heroine. 

] Miss  Squires  did  all  that  could  be  done 
for  it  In  an  Imposingly  powerful  and 
lramatie.  delivery—"  dramatic  ” In  the 
sense  in  which  the  aris  is  composed  and 
hence  completely  suited  for  It.  A final 
group  included  songs  by  Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff,  Alice  Barnett  and  Cecil 
Burleigh. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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Mme.  Elly  Ney  gave  a second  concert  | 
■’  pianoforte  music  in  Carnegie  Hall  i 
st  night,  and  by  her  selection  of  i 
icces  as  well  as  by  her  performance  It 
t them  provided  pleasure  of  a rare  I- 

....-At.  ...  " 


PHILHARMONIC 

Under  the  masterly  direction  ol  .Jo- 
seph Stransky,  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra opened  its  New  Yorlj  season  with  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  llall  last  evening, 
where  an  exceedingly  large  audience  was 
on  hand  to  welcome  a favorite  leader 
and  his  exceptional  organization  of  mu- 
sicians. Throughout  the  program  there 
was  ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
quality  and  timbre  of  the  various  choirs 
which  form  a merger  of  the  National 
Symphony  and  Philharmonic  bodies  and 
leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
improvement 

-John  l’oweil.  artistic  exponent  of  the 
piano  forte*  was  soloist  of  the  night, 
playing  the  prelude  and  fugue  by  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  with  orciiestra  ac-coin- 
paiment.  This  was  the  first  perform- 
ance - irf  New  York  of  the  Mason  Work, 
and  Mr.  Powell's  correct  reading  was 
generally  blended  with  the  enthusiastic 
ensemble  of  instruments.  For  the  most 
part,  the  composition  is  rather  noisy.  It 
is  full  of  dash  and  go,  and  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Stransky  that  it  did 
no,';  go  better  with  the  aud'eneo,  which 
was  moderate  in  giving  applause. 

Beethoven's  “Fifth  Symphony.”  Rach- 
maninoff's “The  Island  of  the  Dead”  and 
the  prelude  to  the  “Mcister.singers,”  with 
wine,!  musicians  and  auditors  were  much 
at  home,  completed  the  program,  which 
will  be  repeated  tins  afternoon, 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

| iQARYL  BENSEL-.gave  a song  ro- 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in 

Aeolian  with  John  Doane  as  her  as- 
sistant at  the 
piano.  She  was  , 
heard  by  an 
audience,  which 
included  evi- 
dently more 


Miss  Amy  Neill  of  Chicago  gave  a 
violin  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  even- 
ing. She  had  been  heard  here  last 
season  and  the  season  before  that.  The 
impression  which  she  made  two  years 
ago  was  almost  negative;  that  of  last 
season  was  almost  positive.  Progress 
had  been  accomplished  and  tliete  was 
gain  not  only  in  technic,  but  also  in 
style.  Miss  Neill  performed  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler’s  version  of  Tartini  a Devil  s 
Trill”  last  night  with  a certain  amount 
of  dash  and  occasional  flashes  of  bril- 
liancy. . , 

The  young  woman  has  not  yet  so  j 
the  numerous  problems  of ; violin  one. 
but  it  seems  as  if  she  m'F'A  at 
avoid  the  fundamental  mistake  of  hold- 
ing her  violin  too  low.  Surely  Leopold 
Auer  who  was  one  of  her  roasters,  must 

have  Emphasized  the  importance  of 
holding  it  high.  Miss  NeiU, geared 

to  need  the  support  of  hei  , 

against  her  body  and  that  iposition  ol 
the  arm  brought  the  left  wrist  too  low. 
j The  beet  tone  is  not  to  bo  obtained  m 

thln  phrasing  Miss  Neill  left  much  to  I 
h«  desired.  Except  in  the  incisive 
rhythms  of  the  familiar  Bach  gavotte 
she  seemed  unable  to  give  her  molodlc 
' lines  a clean  carving  against  the  gen- 
; eral  musical  background.  In  her  dou- 
ble  stops,  too,  there  was  much  comPli- 
cation  at  times  both  for  herself  and  : 
for  her  hearer.  Francis  Moore  played 

the  accompaniments  well  and  the  Criti- 
cal ritual  must  he  completed  with  the 
daily  chant— the  audience  was- large  and  , 
(enthusiastic. 

!>  Her  program  included  * 

" Devil's  Trill  ” sonata,  Paganini  s con- 
certo in  D and  two  groups  of  smaller 

pieces,  classical  an.l  modern,  [he  WO 
major  compositions  were  presented  with 
much  of  the.  characteristic  style  they 
demand;  no  doubt  not  with  all.  'he 
time  will  feme  when  Miss  Neiil  will 
lolav  Tartini’ s work  with  a riper  and 
richer  beauty,  and  Paganini’s  concerto, 
which  she  grasped  firmly  in  a technica 
way.  with  somewhat  more  of  selntiUat 
insr  dash — perhaps ; it  may  not  be  of 
great  consequence  whether  she  does  o 
not  for  she  may  find  more  important 
matters  to  attend  to-,|n.a  musical 


TRY  OBOE,  SAYS  DAMROSCH. 

Young  People’s  Audience  Cheers 
Plea  for  Rare  Works  of  Composers.  1 

Walter  Damrosch,  who.  with  his 
brother,  Frank,  has  done  monumental 
work  for  the  appreciation  of  music  in 
New  York,  extending  now  to  a second 
generation,  was  greeted  by  another  sea- 
son’s sold-out  house  at  the  opening  In 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Young  People’s  Sym- 
phony Concerts.  . 

Paul  Kochanskl  was  solo  violin  in  Vi- 
valdi's A minor  concerto,  revived  by 
Nacliez.  and  Wienlawski’s  “ Russian 
Carnival,'’  while  the  orchestra  of  the 
Syinphonv  Society  also  played  AVeber  s 
overture  to  “ Freischuetz,”  two  move- 
ments from  the  symphony  of  Franck,  a 
” trio  ” for  oboes  and  English  horn  by 
Beethoven,  and  a suite  from  Bizet  s 
“ Carmen.”  . . , 

Beethoven's  “ fine  trio,  so  nominated 
by  Grove,  gave  Mr.  Damrosch  the  op- 
portunity for  his  most  apt  and  applaud- 
ed speech  of  the  day.  It  was  to  be 
wished,  he  said,  that  more  young  New 
Yorkers  would  study  some  instrument 
other  than  piano  or  violin.  [Loud 
cheers.]  To  all  who  might  do  so.  espe- 
cially In  performance  of  rare  chamber 
music,  he  promised  the  joy  of  discovery 
of  untold  riches  locked  up  in  old  scores 
of  the  great  composers.  .- 

Cameron  McLean  and  George  Ka- 
nakes  Appear  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

Cameron  McLean,  a Scottish  barlton  j 
sang  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  aft“r: 
noon,  his  program  ranging  fr“^  , 

Peri's  “Orfeo,  transcribed  by  Floridia. 
to  a modern  “ Impression  Basque  by 
Fourdrain,  a version  of  Doevye  s ballad. 

■'  Edward,”  in  original  Scotch,  NY; 

" Sea  Fever,”  by  John  Ireland.  He 
proved  a mature  artist  of,  strenuous 
method,  which  he  nut  to  gc>od  account 
in  music  of  vivid  characterisation. 

Hall's  week  of  recitals  las,t  night,  fol- 
lowing an  appearance  in  opera  at  the 
Park.  He  sang  in  Greek,  French  anc1 
Italian,  as  well  as  airs,  from  Gio- 
conde  ” and  “ D’Africalrye,  _ and  duets 
frorfe  “ The  Barber  ” anid  Rlgoletto 
with  Grace  Hoffman. 

Greet  Gadski 
After  5 Years 


If  she  goes  on  as  she  has  begun,  she 
at  any  rate  play  as  an  artist. 
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Miss  Marjorie  Squirers's  Recital. 

The  considerable  success  that  she  is 
said  to  have  had  in  the  West  was  amply 
justified  by  Miss  Marjorie  Squires,  an 
American  contralto,  at  her  first  New 
York  recital  yesterday  afternoon  ?”  the 
Town  Hall.  She  has  a voice  of  the  true 
contralto,  quality  of  beauty,  richness 
and  powerful  sonarity,  khlct'  she  con- 
trols with  an  intelligent  mastery  cl  the 
technique  of  her  art  and  v.ses  with  a 
very  considerable  artistic  sljill  and  in- 
sight. Her  singing  was  a sort  that  gave 
pleasure  in  an  interesting  and  discrimi- 
natingly chosen  program. 

She  began  with  airs  by  some  of  the 
older  Italian  operatic  composers.  Peri, 
Rontar.i  and  Rossi,  including  the  ' ‘ In- 
vocation or  Orpt  ens  ” from  the  “ En- 
ridice  ” of  the  first  named.  Songs  by 
Brahms  and  Strauss  she  sang'  with  true 
dyrlc  feeling  and  fine  taste,  and  the  lat- 
ter’s “ Gacilie  ” with  vehement  power 
To  this  she  added  his  " Standchen,” 
somewhat  mistakenly,  we  think,  for  tl  is 
song  is  not  fitted  for  so  heavy  and  dark 


BVH5  m nyi  iiiieu  iui  necivv  unu  utti  iv- 

colored  a voice  as  Miss  Squires's,  and 
is  not  most  characteristically  represent- 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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Mine.  Johanna  Gatlski’s  concert  took 
place  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  The 
lady  received  a stupendously  vociferous 
ovation,  but  the  building  withstood  the 
I shock  and  our  political  institutions  Te- 
I main  in  undisturbed  security.  The 
I audience  was  large;  so  would  it  have 
! been  just  as  large,  indeed,  had  the 
: Philharmonic  Society  given  a concert 
of  Wagner’s  music  on  a Sunday  witli- 
! out  the  aid  of  the  singer  who  had 
! planned  it  wisely  to  servo  the  purpose 
j of  a re-entry  on  the  local  concert  stage 
after  an  enforced  absence  of  four  and 
I a half  years.  But  it  was  almost  ex- 
i clusively  German,  which  would  not 
I have  been  the  case  under  ordinary  cir- 
j cumstances.  And  it  had  obviously 
come  together  to  do  just  what  it  did — ( 
pay  tribute  to  a German  singer  be- : 

■ cause  she  is  a German.  It  paid  the 
J tribute  persistently  throughout  the  eve-  | 
j ring,  add  noisily,  hv  repeated  salvos, 
of  applause,  by  lining  the  stage  along 
half  its  length  with  bunches  of  gor- ' 
geous  flowers,  by  cheering  and  shout-1 
ing.  A few  individuals  in  one  of  ihc 
upper  galleries  sought  to  stimulate  the 
enthusiasm  by  uttering  shrieks  which  , 
were  too  frenetic  to  be  intelligible.;. 
One  portly  gentleman  who  occupied^  a . 
seat  near  the  stage  stood  up  during  the, I 
rounds  of  applause  which  greeted  the 
singer  on  her  first  appearance,  but: 
nobody  followed  his  example. 

Elizabeth’s  Song  Opens  Program 
At  the  concert  of  the  Teutonic-Sinn  ‘ 
.Fein  Alliance  in  May,  1917,  Mme.  , 
Gadski  sang,  an  excerpt  from  “Tristan 
und  Isolde,”  which  began  with  the  • 
words,  “Who  was  it  dared  to  mock 
me?”  Some  good  people  thought  the] 
scene  had  been  chosen  because  of  the  , 
protests  which  had  been  uttered 
against  her  during  the  concluding 
weeks  of  her  engagement  at  the! 
Aletvopolitan  Opera  House.  Perhaps  it 
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.vas;  at  least,  the  excerpt  was  as  un- 
fit for  concert  use  as  that  which  she 
sang  from  the  same  act  of  the  cu.era 
last  night.  But  on  this  occasion  her 
opening  song  was  more  apposite  and 
more  appealing  to  the  ears  and  in-  I 
tcllects  of  her  hearers.  It  was  Eliza-  1 
heth’s  greeting  to  the  hall  of  minstrels 
in  “Tannhauser.”  But  the  audience  was 
not  in  the  mood  fSr  thought  and -dis- 
crimination. It  was  Gadski,  it  was  y 
German  - — that  sufficed.  I he  con- [ 
eluding  incident  waff  illustrative  of  the 
artistic  taste  of  the  multitude.  The  M 
singer  had  concluded  her  set  program  U 
with  a performance  of  Isolde's  swan,; 
song  from  Wagner’s  great  love  drama.  | 
In  its  concluding  measures  her  voice, 
which  had  taken  on  a grandeur,  tran-  , 
quillity  and  beauty  unmatched  in  the 
preceding  songs,  blended  with  the  || 
transfigured  harmonies  of  the  orches-  { 
tva,  and  freighted  the  air  with  puis-  , 
, sant  and  thrilling  loveliness.  It  was 
.the  irresistible  effect  which  this  song 
j of  songs,  this  .supreme  canticle  of  love.  J 
always  makes  in"  concert  room  as  well  j 
as  theater.  A true  artist,  a conductor  1 
imbued  by  the  feelings  of  a priest  at  1 
the  altar  in  the  temple  of  art,  a cul- 
tured audience,  would  have  closed  the  i 
concert  while  such  a benediction  rested  j 
upon  it. 

Gives  Extra  Number 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  multi-  I 
| tude  applauded.  Mine.  Gadski  returned  j 
I to  the  stage,  Mr.  Stransky  stepped  to  | 
] his  desk  and  raised  his  baton.  There 
I was  to  be  an  added  number.  The  baton 
i descended  and  from  the  band  came 
| sounds  imitating  the  neighing  of  the 
! horses  of  the  Valkyrions.  I-iantic 
j.  shrieks  of  delight  greeted  the  sounds, 

| and  once,  and  then  a second  time.  Mine. 

Gadski  sang  the  only  song  of  the 
j evening  in  which  all  the  words  were 
| distinctly  audible.  It  was  that  chaim- 
ing  bit  of  sentiment  which  five  years 
i alld  more  ago  the  admirers  of  Mine, 
i Gadski’s  art  demanded  from  her  mdis- 
| criminately  at  song  recital: 
“Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Yo-lio! 

Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Ho-yo-to-ho, 

Ho-yo-to-hfn 

Yo-ho! 

Ho-yo-to-ho!” 

We  know  one  musician  who  refused 
' to  permit  Mine.  Gadski  to  commit  such 
i an  affront  to  Wagner  at  a concert 
I which  he  conducted.  His  name  is  Emil 
Paur.  and  when  he  told  us  of  the  in- 
ti cident  he  won  more  of  our  respect  than 
he  had  ever  had  before.  But  it  hap- 
pened  in  Pittsburgh  arid  before  the 
I war.  _ . 


programme.  The  orchestral  n,,mbe. -■ 
were  the  ■•Meistersinger”  vorsp.ui.  Good 
Friday”  music  from  Paisifal,  m 
duetfon  to  the  third  act  of  “Tristan  und 
Isolde"  and  prelude  to  the  same  work; 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  Liebestod. 

> ,uns  by  the  soprano.  Her  other  con- 
Uributions  were  “Dich  Theure  Halle  , 

1 from  “Tar.nhaeuser  KIsa's  dream,  from 
' "Lohengrin Sieglinde’s  Du  Bist  dei 
Lena,"  from  “Die  Walkuere,  anu 
Isolde's  narrative,  from  Act  I.  J 

Mme.  Gadski  was  last  heaid  here  iri- 
opera  in  "Tristan  und  Isolde,  on ■ AP'JJ 
13  1917.  Rumor  at  that  time  had  it, 

that  her  indiscreet  utterances  in  behalf 
j of  her  country  had  precluded  ilia  re- 
newal of  her  contract,  but  critical  opimom 
: seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had  outlived 
I her  artistic  usefulness.  It  was  clear  last 
night  that  the  interval  of  rest  had 
Mme.  Gadski  good  and  her  voice,  always 
one  of  excellent  natural  quality,  was  in 
better  condition  than  it  had  been 
I several  seasons  before  she  retired 
I temporary  obscurity.  . 


evitableness,  its  greatest  strength  ly- 
ing in  its  emotional  ebb  and  flow.  Its 
last  movement,  a presto  with  rhythms 
characteristically  Spanish,  seemed  the  i 
most  effective  on  a first  hearing.  Both 
players  gave  it  expressive  utterance 
throughout.  Other  numbers  were  the 
Saint-Seens  “Havansise,”  a caprice 
credited  to  Saint-SaSns-Ysaye  and  a 
fantasy  by  Mr.  Zimbalist  on  themes 
from  ‘‘Coq  d’Or,”  There  was  a large,, 
tudience. 

Giovanni  Mariinelli  yesterday  . after- 
noon at  the  Hippodrome  made  his  first 
New  York  appearance  of  _ the  current 
musical  season.  Mr.  Martinel.i.  at  the 
start  of  the  Summer  months,  was  asked 
•by  Impresario  Gatii  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  to  take  especial  cave  ot  his 
voice  in  view  evi  the*  8. deled,  buiclou  to  be 
laid  on  his  shoulders  through  the  death 
of  Car  is"  That  this  request  has  borne 
fruit  was  shown  by  the  popular  tenor 
at  yesterday's  concert.  1 be  freshness 
and  vigor  of  his  voice  delighted  a large 
audience,  which  came  to  enjoy  a pio- 
g-ram  of  distinct  operatic  atmosphere.^ 

With  Mr.  Martinelli  were  Miss  Nina 
Morgana,  soprano,  also  of  the  Metro- 
politan, and  ^ asa  Prihoda.  the^  Bo- 
hemian violinist,  who  played  the  \ teux- 
temps  “Concerto  in  IP  Minor  and  three 
short  pieces.  Miss  Morgana  sang  Pvo: 
arias  and  a collection  ot.  songs.  B0i.li  i 
artists  were  received  cordially. 

Mr.  Martinelli  depended,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  arias.  He  sang  the  “0  Para- 
dise" from  *‘1/ A-frk-aine.”  “Cielo  e Mar^ 
from  “Gioeonda”  and  “Celeste  Aida 
from  “Aida.”  Besides  this,  he  used  two 
shorter  arias  for  encores.  “The  Stars  Are 
Shinning’*  from  “Tosea  and  the  laminar 
•;Lo  Donna  e Mobile.”  He  also  added  two 
American  selections  and  a Neapolitan 
song.  The  concert  closed  with  a duet 
from  “Rigoletto.” 


GERMAN  SINGERS  HEARD. 

Ten  From  Stuttgart  Opera  Open 
Tour  at  Lexington  Theatre. 

Ten  singers  from  the  Stuttgart  Opera, 
here  on  a pioneer  tour  under  the  name 
of  the  Schwaebischen  Liedergruppe  and 
the  leadership  of  Karl  Kromer,  gave 
their  first  concert  before  a full  house 
of  their  former  countrymen  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  A 
big  American  flag  was  unfurled  over  the 
stage  while  " The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner ” was  first  played  by  an  assisting 
orchestra,  followed  by  choruses  in  Ger- 
man by  150  men  of  the  United  Singers 
of  New  York. 

Theodore  W.  Henninger.  President  of 
the  local  body,  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  visitors  in  their  own  tongue, 
praising  the  Suabian  songs  and  closing 
with  the  sentiment.  “ Gott  erhalte 
Deutschland.”  The  guests  gave  a num- 
ber of  German  part-songs,  chiefly  by 
one  composer,  Silcher,  and  Mr.  Kromer 
directed  two  airs  of  his  own.  The  par- 
tv  was  announced  to  reappear  next  Sun- 
day with  the  Mozart  Verein  at  Yorkville 

Casino.  

The  singers  featured  Swablen  lle- 
der  by  Karl  Kromer,  who  directed, 
and  by  other  composers  of  that  Ger- 
man principality.  Selections  by  , 
Wagner,  Humperdinck  and  Meyer- 
beer were  also  presented.  The  audi- 
ence was  evidentally  composed  of 
fellow  countrymen  of  the  musi- 

DAMROSCH  PLAYS  WAGNER. 


as  Dr.  Strauss  conducted  it  He  took  „„ 
general  tempo  somewhat  more  slowly 
than  is  usual  here  and  with  most  ex- 
cdlent  results.  He  made  no  attempt  to ; 
emphasize  his  effects.  He  did  not  make  | . 
the  clarinet  shriek  the  famous  last  squeal  i 
of  Til.  He  caused  the  passage  to  be 
played  normally  and  thereby  gave  it  a 
legitimate  musical  character.  He  treated 
the  fortes  with  discretion,  seeking  for ; 
true  sonority  rather  than  noise.  A 
scathing,  though  unconscious,  comment 
on  the  readings  of  many  other  conduc-  j 
tors  was  made  by  a lady  who  said  to 
her  companion,  “It  didn't  sound  loud 
enough.”  Dr.  Strauss  had  misconceived  I 
the  true  dynamics  of  his  own  brilliant  j 
extravaganza. 

The  eminent  composer  evidently  cher-  ! 
ishes  a deep  and  lasting  affection  for  his! 
history  of  papa,  mamma  and  the  baby, 
entitled  "Symphonia  Domestica.”  It  has, 
surely  one  exquisite  passage,  but  pater-1 
familias  quite  as  surely  overestimated 
the  degree  of  public  interest  that  could 
be  aroused  about  some  of  the  prosaic: 
details  of  his  daily  experiences.  Of  the 
three  works  on  last  evening’s  list  the 
"Symphonia  Domestica”  seems  least 
likely  to  survive  the  period  of  its  cre- 
ator. It  was  not  without  reason  that 
Ernest  Newman  took  it  “to  be  the  work 
of  an  enormously  clever  man  who  was , 
once  a genius.” 

The  orchestra  discharged  its  duties 
with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  com-1, 
poser  and  with  high  honor  to  itself.  Dr. 
Strauss  vas  manifestly  well  pleased  with 
the  results  which  he  obtained.  The  en- 
tire evening  was  one  of  artistic  im- 
portance and  interest.  The  audience  was 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  musical 
culture  of  the  city  and  its  applause  was 
bestowed  with  discrimination  as  well  as 
warmth. 

ELSHUCO  TRIO’S  CONCERT. 

Plays  Prize  ’Winning-  Wort  ot  3. 
Waldo  Warner. 

The  Elshuco  Trio  gave  its  first  sub-  j 
seription  concert  of  the  season  at  Town  ; 
Hall  last  night.  The  programme  com-  ■ 
| prised  two  trios — Brahms's  in  C minor, 
i opus  101,  and  Saint-Saens's,  opus  18, 

! in  F major,  and  between  these  two  a j 
| suite  by  H.  Waldo  Warner  which  won ) 
j the  $1,000  prize  this  autumn  at  the 
^ Berkshire  Chamber  Music  Festival  and 
was  played  there  by  the  Elshucos. 

Mr.  Warner  is  the  viola  player  of  the 
London  String  Quartet.  A fantasy  by 
. . him  based  on  an  English  Berkshire  folk- 
[(  song  was  given  here  last  year  at  one 
of  the  London  Quartet’s  concerts  and 
was  much  liked.  His  new  suite  proved 
*"*  to  be  a very  pleasing  work  as  a whole 

Richard  Strauss,  famous  German  com-  I an(j  the  scherzo  especially  so.  Very 
poser,  reappeared  before  American  j Very  skilfully  written  in  modern  har- 
, , - , , mony  without  being  extreme  the  music 

music  lovers  m an  orchestra  concert  in  l|  ” V ■ 

! v-,  • t To 1 1 inet  TxicrVif  Up  n fi n fi i ip t l has  delicate  imagination,  gaiety,  charm 

II  fi-  «>!• 


rehearing.  It  was  "first  played  in  New 
York  in  January,  1017.  by  Fritz  KrelS- 
ltr.  to  wtiom  it  is  dedicatid.  he  piajed 
It  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra:  and 
it  was  a pit:  that  the  orchestral  ac- 

companiment had  to  be  represented  >es* 
tor'day  by  a piano  transcription,  for  the 
orchestral  color  is  quite  as  important 
in  this  as  it  is  in  most  concertos.  It  is 
the  latest  product  of  a talent  for  com- 
position that  has  eftrn  been  admired  fox 
its  freshness  and  originality. 
written  for  Mr.  Kreisler,  who  offered 
the  composer  such  advice  as  to  some  of 
its  technical  construction  as  great  vio- . 
Ulr.ists  have  before  offered  to  composers 
who  were  writing  concertos,  as  Da\  Hi  I 
I to  Mendelssohn,  Joachim  to  Brahms  anu 

3 The  three  movements  show  a sponta- | 
i neous  inventiveness,  a true  originality,, 

! which,  while  it  may  not  sound  great 
i depths  and  does  not  undertake  to,  is 
J manifested  in  a certain  joyousness  and  , 

S elasticity  that  do  not  otten  find  a place 
'for  great  seriousness,  lhc  themes  aic 
-deaf  in  outline,  rhythmically  incisive,  • 
imaginatively  treated  in  development.  ■ 

■ The  first  movement  is  riotously  biu-| 
lliant;  the  second  has  poetic  beauty,  an 
I intimate  fervor ; in  the  last  place  there 
i is  the  suggestion  of  a dance  tunc  in  j 
the  first  theme,  of  a Spanish  rhapsody 
in  the  second.  The  whole  pulses  with 
vitality  and  movement  and  there  is  a 
true  sense  of  climax.  The  solo  player 
is  kept  almost  incessantly  at  work,  and 
great  demands  are  made  upon  his  tech— 
nical  resources  and  his  brilliancy  of 

i Air.  Zimbalist  played  the  concerto  with 
immense  nerve  and  gusto,  Hinte  in 
spirit  it  demands,  with  a glittering 
sweet  and  power.  And  the  accompani- 
ment, which  presents  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  the  piano  transcription,  was 
superbly  played  by  Mix  Harry  Kaufman. 
The  piece  and  Mr.  Zimbalist  s perfor- 
I mance  of  it  were  received  with  great 
j enthusiasm,  a.nd  he  was  several  times 

! The  program  began  with  Christian 
SInding's  suite  in  A minor  the  com- 
poser of  which  is  now  in  this  country. 

' a suite  whose  three  movements  are  ob- 
viously intended  to  suggest  the  style  ot 
the  Ol'd  Regime  in  music,  and  which  do 
so  successfuly,  not  without  an  admix- 
ture of  modern  spirit.  Mr.  Zimbalist 
did  much  for  its  interest  in  the  breadth 
and  dignity  of  his  playing  of  the  last 
tw’O  movements  and  the  persevering  vol- 
ubility of  the  first  “ perpetuum  mobile. 

Saint  Saens's  “ Havanaise  ’ Is  a 
worthy  piece,  but  never  quite  so  Inter- 
esting as  it  is  expected  to  be.  The  Ca- 
price,'' arranged  by  Ysaye,  Is  elabotate- 
lv  difficult,  hardly  so  effective  as  to 
justify  the  difficulties.  Mr.  Zimbalist 
closed  with  his  own  fantaisie  in  Le 
Coq  d’Or,”  in  which  clever  use  is  made 
of  the  most  outstanding  melodic  material 
of  the  fascinating  work. 


A try  i / ‘j  c / 

Strauss  Leads  Phil 


'ances  of  Ills  “Don  Juan,”  "Til  Eulen 
spiegel's  Merry  Pranks”  and  “Sympho- 
nia  Domestica.” 

The  programme  as  at  first  published 
■began  with  “Also  sprach  Zarathustra,” 
but  the  composer  after  arriving  here 
saw  a great  light.  The  ponderous  musi- 
cal description  of  the  development  ot 
the  human  race  from  the  Cebus  Azarae, 
the  Cynopithecus  Niger  (see  Darwin’s 
'^Descent  of  Man,”  chapter  1)  or  some 
other  prehensile  peripatetic,  to  the 


The  composition  was  performed  with 
! rare  finish,  dash  and  brilliance  by  the 
j three  players,  Messrs.  Breekkln,  IVilleke  \ 
, and  Giorni. 


Zimbalist  Charms 

/ Efrem  ZimbaHst  gave  his  first  recital 
/( ? the  season. 'here  yesterday  afternoon 
M ' m Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  years  m which 
I ■ his  playing  has  matured,  concert-goers 
have  come  to  know  that  from  him  they 
will  hear  velvety  smooth-ess  ot  Jone’ 
technical  accuracy  and  well  thought  ou 
interpretations,  temperea  by  restrain 
and  serenity  of  feeling.  These  satis- 
fying Qualities  were  in  his  playing  yes- 
terday as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
If  he  is  not  one  who  often  strikes, 
snarks  or  flames  with  feeling,  his  vir-  , 
tuea  are  such  as  to  command  high  cs-  j 

teem.  ...  ,.  j 

His  urogram  yesterday  was  fitfully 
interesting^ opening  with  the  Suite  in 
A minor  by  the  Norwegian  Binding,  one 
'of  the  foreign  contingent  ^tely  arrived 
at  our  shores;  giving  a first  bearing 
in  a concerto  composed  by  -brnesL 
'Shelling,  which  provided  ample  °PPor' 
trinity  for  both  violinist  and  pianist  t 
disp'ay  virtuosity.  It  «=,  as  might 
b > e-  pcctei,  especially  grateful  to  the 
manisPt,  in  this  case  Harry  Kaufman, 
who  proved  fully  equal  to  the  occasion, 
handling  his  part  with  something  more 
than  mere  dexterity.  The  concerto 
wanders  from  conventional  paths,  but 
it  "s  music  in  whieh  there  is  little  in- 


Haitovitch  and  Kerekjarto,  Violin- 
ists, Also  Heard. 

Walter  Damrosch  spoke  and  played 
for  two  hours  to  a crowded  Aeolian 
matinee  on  “The  Valkyrie,”  to  be  re- 
vived at  the  Metropolitan  this  season. 
Long  as  the  lecture  was,  his  hearers’ 
attention  was  as  unflagging  as  his  own. 

Abraham  Haitovitch,  the  blind  Rus- 
sian violinist,  gave  a matinee  in  the 
Town  Hall  yesterday,  playing  with  rapt 
and  appealing  beauty  the  D minor 
sonata  of  Brahms,  Paganini's  concerto 
in  D major  and  the  ” Hebrew  Melody 
of  Achron.  „ , \ 

Duci  de  Kerekjarto,  the  Hungarian 
I violinist,  appeared  last  evening  at  tne  i 
Lexington,  with  L.  J.  B.  Gluzek,  cello, 
and  Gaspar  Szanton,  tenor,  in  a pro-  j 
gram  ranging  from  Paganini  to  Pa-  | 
gliacci.”  

I By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


OSWALD’S  PIANO  RECITAL. 

South  American  Again  Welcomed 
Here  at  Town  Hall. 

Alfredo  Oswald,  a South  American 
other  prehensile  peripatetic,  to  tie  . ,-pia.n ist,  who  gave  two  recitals  here  last 
* Ueber-Mensch  of  Nietszche,  was  put  j season>  was  heard  yesterday  at  Town 
aside  for  the  instrumental  delineation  , HaU  jn  a shortj  interesting  list  of  pieces 
ot  satiated  sensuality  a eompositlpn  | rang.  from  an  eIlegro  by  DeUa  Ciaja, 
muclpmore  familiar  and  grateful  to  the  , 1671.1755  and  an  andantino  by  Rossi, 
indulgent  but  already  too  much  lectured  } 1S20-1660,  down  to  works  by  Liszt  He 
public.  | inciU(je(i  among  his  selections  pieces  by 

Richard  Strauss  is  an  experienced  and  j hjs  father>  H Oswald  of  Brazil.  Tliese 
competent  conductor.  When  he  was  J were  an  imprornptu  and  the  "II  Netge.” 
here  before  he  had  misfortunes.  That  | In  an  Italian  concerto  of  Bach,  a sona- 
prevlous  visit  began  with  an  orchestral  ■ Une  by  Rayel  and  music  by  Schumann, 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  February  h-s  , ing  was  straightforward  and 
27.  1904,  when  he  conducted  “Ein  Hc-1-  , cl  his  technic  reliable  and  his  musi- 
denleben.”  Herman  Hans  Wetzler  con-  clanship  of  so]id  character.  The  seldom 
ducted  “Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  }iear(j  “Characterstueck”  No-  4 bv  Men- 
David  Bispham  sang  three  songs.  Later  , deissobn  he  piayed  with  finger  work  ad- 
In  the  series  of  concerts  Dr.  Strauss  con-  |_ll„nb1v  f.nnnH7ed 

ducted  “Don  Quixote,”  and  in  the  midst__  J ’ - ■ 

of  one  of  the  variations  the  orchestra 
became  so  entangled  that  it  came  to  a I 
dead  stop.  Such  a catastrophe  seemed  j 
to  be  inconceivable  with  the  organiza-  I 
tion  which  Dr.  Strauss  commanded  last  I! 
evening,  when  lie  was  received  by  an 


Efrem  Zimbalist’.  Violin  Recital. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 

Zimbalist  is  held  by  New  Yor.:  lovers 
i of  volin  playing  was  shown  yesteid  y. 

* as  it  has  so  often  been  shown  before, 
by  the  crowded  house  that  gree  e ^ ; 

at  his  recit'al  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Hie 
hall  was  filled  and  there  was  much 
appreciation  of  his  playing:  am  mu< 
enthusiasm  for  it,  eminently  deserved. 
Mr.  Zimbalist  played  with  all  the  beaut> 
and  vibrant  warmth  of  tone,  the  breadt  1 
of  style,  repose  and  unobtrusive,  matter- 
of-course  command  of  the  transcendent 
technical  difficulties  of  his  instrument 
that  are  remembered  as  characteristic  of 

his  playing.  . 

The  principal  number  on  his  program 
was  Ernest  ScVielling’s  violin  concerto, 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  American  music,  worthy  of  a 


evening,  wiieu  lie  was  receiver  uy  an 

audience  commensurate  with  his  artistic  j 
importance  and  was  applauded  with  fer- 
vor. 

Dr.  Strauss  naturally  looks  older  than 
when  he  visited  this  city  before.  His 
hair  is  grayer,  it  is  shorter  and  it  oc- 
cupies a smaller  area.  His  face  is  fuller 
and  ruddier.  His  form  is  still  slender, 
tall  and  erect.  He  walks  with  elasticity 
and  conducts  with  a steady  flow  of  mag-  n 
netism  and  occasional  flashes  of  energy.  || 

But  as  a conductor  he  does  not  belong 
to  the  motion  picture  class.  He  presents  j 
to  the  eyes  of  an  audience  a figure  of 
dignity  and  force.  He  possesses  a clear 
and  decided  beat,  uses  few  graphic  ges- 
tures, gives  entrances  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner,  indicates  accelerandi  and 
ritardandi  with  directness  and  confronts 
an  orchestra  with  an  authority  which 
commands  respect. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  at 
this  moment  about  the  compositions  on  i 
the  programme.  "Don  Juan”  is  familiar, 
,to  all  music  lovers.  “Til  Eulenspiegcl” 
lia  heard  less  frequently  and  not  often! 


Alfredo  Oswald's  Plano  Recital. 

The  program  which  Alfredo  Oswald 
gave  at  his  piano  recital  in  the  Town 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  offered  a re- 
! freshingly  new  gllpmse  into  the  pianist  s 
concert  repertory.  Mr.  Oswald  comes 
! from  South  America,  though  he  Is  ot 
Italian  stock.  This  was  his  first  publ  c 
appearance  in  New  York.  His  style  is 
peculiarly  crisp,  his  finger  work  fleet 
and  clear,  his  command  of  piano  tech- 
nique ample.  He  did  not  show  yester- 

was  that  in  his  playing  which  both  in 
terests  and  gives  pleasure.  riella 

He  began  with  an  allegro  b>  L,e‘la  i 
Cicla  a name  unknow  nto  most— music 
suggesUveof  the  style  of  his  contemipo- 
rarv,  Domenico  Scarlatti,  and  played  by  l 
Mr'  Oswald  with  much  brilliancy  a.nci 
dVxte?ftv.  He  followed  with  that  trite 
••  indantino  ” attributed  on  the  P>°- 
z-ram  to  M.  Rossi,  as  it  is  in  the  modern 
Collections  of  old  pieces  where  it  mostly 
ropears  Now.  Rossi  flourished  in  the  j 
ifiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
his  piece  is  obviously  in  the  stjle  of  a 
lundred  years  ?nd  more  Mer . This 
rroup  was  closed  with  Badl  f.  1 

’oncerto,”  a delightful  work  that  would 
•epav  more  general  attention  to  It  on 
he  part  of  pianists.  Yet  w.  cannot  be- 
ieve  that  it  is  quite  such  a businesslike 
vronosttlon  as  Mr.  Oswald  made  it  out 


In  his  neat  anti  dexterous  perforin- 
of  It.  Ke  viUis- successful  In  the  de- 
...ful  " Sonatina  ” of  Kavcl.  though 
more  of  poetical  suggeslive- 
(lrss  and  tonal  coloring  would  have  be- 
fitted It.  To  close  with  he  grave  Schu- 
mann’s " Novelette;  ” In  D.  op.  -1.  No. 

1,  which  also  rarely  detains  the  atten- 
tion of  pianists,  tho  well-known  Ro- 
mance and  the  favorite  of  Mendelssohn's 
" Gharactersttlcke.” 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

riMiwwxju)  j,u, ..) nff  j”  mill  'ui.fffr  > 

We  thought  that  there  could  bo  little 
purpose  in  going  to  the  concert  in  d 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  beyond  the 
ratification  of  a curiosity  to  look  upon 
i great  composer  in  the  flesh.  Mr. 
ilrauss  speedily  put  that  notion  out 
if  our  noddle.  Two  of  the  composi  , 
ions  which  he  played  have  been  made 
is  familiar  as  household  tales  to  the  j’ 
ocal  patrons  of  symphony  concerts,  j 
’hey  were  “Don  Juan,”  one  of  his  most  | 
idmirablo  creations,  and  “Till  Eulen- 
bpiegel,”  which  has  long  seemed  to  us 
he  finest  thing  which  he  has  com- 
posed, the  most  spontaneous  and  the  | 
most  ingenious,  the  most  exquisite  in 
umor,  the  clearest  in  line,  the  richest 
in  color,  the  most  poetical  in  feeling, 
the  most  ingenuous  in  pathos.  Its  fun  , 
has  often  seemed  to  us  boisterous,  a , 
orerunner  of  the  vulgarity  which 
marks  some  of  the  scenes  of  “Dor  ^ 
Rosenkavalier”;  but  we  know  now  that 
at  impression  was  created  by  the 
manner  in  which,  as  a rule,  it  has  been 
i [played. 

Under  the  continual,  careful,  uncon- 
I strained,  unaffected  direction  of  its  i 
composer  it  became  a thing  of  iri-  fi 
descent  loveliness,  full  of  delicate  jj 
witcheries,  pellucid  as  the  waters  oi 
b mountain  brook,  sparkling  as  a 
fountain  cascade.  Toscanini  once, 
presented  it  with  much  of  the  same 
clarity  and  beauty  of  detail,  but  he 
lid  not  have  the  co-operation  of  a vir- 
tuoso orchestra  such  as  the  Philadel- 
hia  band  became  under  the  inspiriting 
uidance  of  the  composer.  It  marked 
high  tide  in  the  evening’s  enjoyable 
offerings. 

The  “Don  Juan”  was  brilliantly  per- 
formed, and  so  was  the  “Sinfonia  do- , 
mestica,”  which  brought  the  concert 
to  a close;  but  the  performances 
brought  no  new  preachment,  no  reve- 
lation of  things  hitherto  concealed. 
They  revealed,  outside  of  their  music, 
only  the  fine,  strong  power  of  Mr. 
Strauss  as  a conductor.  We  had  been 
taught  something  of  his  puissance  as 
an  interpreter  when  he  was  here 
seventeen  years  .ago;  but  not  much. 
His  attitude  toward  his  own  compo- 
sitions then  seemed  to  us  one  of  in- 
difference. Almost  we  were  persuaded 
that  he  thought  contemptuously  of  his 
hearers,  considered  them  unsuscep- 
tible to  artistic  inpressions  and  merely 
commercially  minded,  like  himself. 

He  assumed  a different  posture  last 
night,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  an  extraor- 
dinary audience;  one  so  numerous  that 
it  could  not  have  been  accommodated 
within  the  walls  of  Carnegie  Hall  had 
not  the  fire  laws  been  impudently 
violated;  an  audience  of  cultured 
music-lovers  largely  composed  of  prac- 
titioners of  the  art,  dilettante  and  pro- 
fessional. Its  taste'  and  its  knowledge 
I were  evident  from  its  rapt  attention, 
[its  discriminating  silences  and  disciim- 
linating  expressions  of  approval.  There  ■ 
was  no  rude  boisterousness  in  its 
greeting  such  as  rasped  the  nerves  of 
the  decorous  in  the  same  room  on  Sun-  | 
day  evening,  but  it  was  cordial  in  the  ; 
; extreme,  glowing  and  irresistible  as  a 1 
[stream  of  lava  hot  from  a volcanic 
Jrratcy.  jet  it  -proclaimed  only  honor 
for  the  artist— not  a political  or  na: 
tional  tone  could  be  heard  in  it  unless 
one  chose  to  perceive  a dissonance  in 
the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  two 
magnificent  floral  offerings  laid  at  his 
feet  was  decorated  with  what  may  have 
been  German  colors  and  were  certainly 
wi  not  American. 

Dor  some  reflections  prompted  by  the 
music  there  is  no  time  for  present  nub 
Lcation.  There  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity hereafter. 


The 


/ 


ame 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

announcement,  flamboyantly 
18de’  that  Johanna  Gadski  was  to  give 
* ooncert  with  the  help  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  at 

WalP°n!y  C°mp°se<'  by  Richard 
Vagner  would  be  performed  brought  a 

with  I b , iS  concerned  the  letters, 
Iished  fS1"S  eXCeption'  'v«e  not  pub- 


tents,  prefacing  the  discussion  with  the 
explanation  that  no  letter  has  re- 
ceived consideration  of  any  kind  which 
was  anonymous  or  whose  writer  could 
not  be  identified.  To  tho  credit  of  all 
our  correspondents  it  must  be  said  that 
they  stood  out  fairly  in  the  open. 

The  letter  to  which  The  Tribune 
gave  publicity  was  an  official  utter- 
ance from  the  American  Defense  Soci- 
ety. It  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
concern  felt  by  “the  American  Legion 
and  various  other  patriotic  societies 
over  tho  fact  that  such  a concert  was 
to  be  given  and  deprecated  its  counte- 
nancing. Thus  far  the  society  acted 
strictly  within  its  privileges,  but  it  did 
not  confine  itself  strictly  to  fact  when 
it  said:  “We  wish  to  recall  the  fact 
that  Mme.  Gadski  gave  an  entertain- 
ment in  1915  on  the  night  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  at  which  she 
toasted  those  who  had  committed  that 
act.”  To  this  we  shall  return  presently. 

One,  a man,  who  was  a professional 
singer  before  and  a soldier  during  the 
war  and  who  disavowed  prejudice 
against  German  music,  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  Gadski  pictures  and  her 
exclusively  German  program  and 
Rdded:  “Of  course,  we  all  recall  her 
husband,  Captain  Tauscher,  who  was  a 
German  spy  and  perpetrated  acts  of 
treachery.  It  is  also  remembered  that 
Gadski,  herself,  in  an  entertainment  at 
her  home,  drank  to  and  toasted  those 
who  sank  the  Lusitania.  At  that  same 
affair,  Otto  Goritz,  German  barytone, 
composed  and  sang  a song  while  stand- 
ing on  Mme.  Gadski’s  dining  table, 
toasting  those  who  committed  the  hor- 
rible act  of  sinking  the  Lusitania.”  The 
depth  of  the  resentment  of  this  writer 
was  indicated  by  a protest  against  the 
talking  machine  company  which  pur- 
veys her  records. 

A third,  again  a man,  wrote: 

“That  her  husband,  Captain  Tau- 
gcher,  applies  by  letter  for  citizenship 
in  these  United  States  is  or  would 
be  funny  if  it  did  not  make  us  pause 
and  think  that  perhaps  we  are  poor 
fools  and  easy  marks  as  individuals 
and  as  a nation.  This,  added  to  the 
flaunting  of  Mme.  Gadsld’s  Teutonic 
features  on  huge  posters  in  all  public 
places  and  her  offering,  contrary  to  her 
previous  habit,  an  entire  program  in 
German,  suggests  that  we,  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  are  Germany’s 
only  conquest  in  the  war. 

“Can  it  not  be  shown  decisively  to 
Mme.  Gadski  that  she  is  persona  non 
grata  to  us?  That  we  do  not  condemn 
German  music  because  it  is  made  in 
Germany,  but  that  we  refuse  to  recog- 
nize a German  singer  who  in  her  house, 
paid  for  by  American  dollars,  toasted 
those  who  planned  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  and  who  permitted  in  this 
same  house  the  planning  of  acts  of 
violence  against  this  country?”  Here 
we  find  recognition  of  a distinction 
which  might  be  made  between  music 
and  its  singer. 

Another  ex-soldier,  after  reheasing  a 
recital  of  incidents  in  a manner  ap- 
proaching truth,  but  not  quite  reaching 
it,  says: 

“The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  shocked  into  an  awakening 
in  the  last  seven  years  to  the  true 
meaning  and  significance  cf  Prussian 
‘Kultur.’  No  product  of  this  ‘Kultur,’ 
such  as  Mme.  Gadski  is,  can  have  any 
place  in  the  development  of  the 
aesthetic  life  of  the  American  nation. 
We  are  highly  satisfied  in  witnessing 
the  art  of  nations  and  individuals  who 
are  not  proven  capable  ef  the  deliber- 
ate murder  of  innocent  non-combat- 
ants and  of  the  innumerable  atrocities 
of  which  the  imperial  German  govern- 
ment and  its  armies  and  navies  will 
stand  convicted  throughout  history 
We  realize  that  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  America  should  be  amr'vw 
the  first  to  forgive  and  forget.  But 
i-hose  of  us  who  saw  active  service  in 
France  cannot  forget  some  of  the  hor- 
which  were  burned  upon  our 
memories  there.  Art  as  such  may  be 
international.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
■eople  who  made  those  atrocities  pos- 
iible  was  national,  and  any  offspring 
)f  that  spirit  should  not  receive  wel- 
:ome  into  the  United  States. 

“There  were  many  German  artists 
RR.  by  force  of  circumstances  found 
/themselves  in  the  United  States  during 


[tho  years  of  the  war,  who  hV'wiefr  dig- 
nified loyalty  to  their  sovereign  were 
mot  conspicuous  in  any  ill-adVlscd  or 
misguided  attempts  during  their  pcsi- 
Jder.ce  in  an  enemy  country  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  part  that  the 
United  States  took  in  the  war.  Against 
those  persons  these  remarks  are  not 
directed.  Mme.  Gadski  or  those  of  her 
(ilk  must  not  hope  for  any  support 
| now  from  the  American  people,  whom 
!sho  reviled  so  disgustingly  just  a few 
years  ago.  Their  wares  may  be  vended 
elsewhere,  not  here.  She  is  persona 
non  grata  to  the  United  States.” 

Here,  again,  a line  is  drawn  between 
a body  of  art,  and  even  a body  of  ar- 
tists, and  a single  individual  who  has 
made  herself  obnoxious. 

A correspondent  from  Washington 
Square  asks  the  question,  which  seems 
to  have  considerable  pertinency:  “How 
is  it  that  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
whose  board  of  directors  is  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  prominent  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  New  York,  is  al- 
lowed to  appear  with  a singer  who 
gave  an  entertainment  in  1915  ‘on  the 
night  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania?”  ’ 
etc.— quoting  the  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  Society. 

Three  women  are  less  argumentative, 
but  moro  sentimental  and  emotional. 
One  thinks  that  she  is  expressing  the 
feelings  of  the  American  Legion,  “as 
well  as  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  ] 
those  members,”  when  she  says:  “It 
shall  not  pass!”  A second  asks:  “What 
have  our  American  mothers  to  say? 

Is  our  American  Legion  on  guard?  Can 
jit  he  possible  that  we  have  so  soon 
forgotten  the  incident  of  the  closing 
of  the  Lexington  Opera  House  to 
Goritz  & Co.  and  the  reason  there- 
for?” A thifid  contents  herself  with  the 
expression  of  a wish:  “I  trust  that  the 
best  seats  will  be  reserved  for  those 
whose  relatives  were  lost  with  the 
jLusitania.” 

The  Facts  About  the 
Gadski-Goritz  Dinner 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  the 
;letters  deserving  of  consideration 
which  had  been  received  up  to  Wednes- 
day last.  Concerning  those  which  pro- 
fess to  state  facts,  something  must  be 
added  for  the  sake  of  the  verities  of 
history.  Incidents  are  referred  to  which 
have  never  been  set  forth  with  exact- 
ness and  the  recollection  of  which  has 
grown  vague  and  distorted.  The  en- 
tertainment at  which  Mme.  Gadski’s 
guests  made  merry  over  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  did  not  take  place  on  the 
night  of  that  catastrophe  and  crime,  but ; 
Ion  the  following  New  Year’s  Eve— 
i that  is,  some  seven  months  later.  The 
horror  of  the  incident  is  not  les- 
sened by  that  circumstance;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  intensified.  Goritz,  the 
active  offender,  who  wrote  and  sang  a 
j parody  on  Von  Scheffel’s  beautiful 
poem,  “Behiit  dich  Gott,  es  war  zu- 
j schon  gewesen,”  applying  it  to  the  frus- 
| tration  of  the  hopes  of  the  Lusitania’s 
; owners,  crew  and  ship’s  company 

-J 

carry  help  to  the  Allies,  was  but  giving 
voice  to  that  moral  callousness  and 
arrogant  contempt  for  American  feel- 
ing which  he  and  all  German  sympa- 
thizers felt  then,  felt  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  German 
operatic  performances  in  New  York  two 
years  ago  an"d  feel  now. 

The  Activities  and  Trial  of 
Hans  Tauscher 

The  correspondent  who  connects  the 
application  of  Captain  Hans  Tauscher 
for  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  with  Mme.  Gadski’s  con- 
cert project  might  be  suspected  of  a 
lack  of  gallantry  and  of  using  a non 
sequitur  as  an  argument.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  head  and  front  of  Mme.  Gad- 
ski’s offending  is  associated  in  our 
mind  with  the  incident  of  Tauscher’s 
arrest  and  trial  for  conspiracy  with 
England’s  enemies  to  blow  up  the 
Welland  Canal.  He  was  acquitted  un- 
der circumstances  which  reflected  upon 
the  intelligence  of  a jury  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  men  of  legal  mind  who  do 
not  believe  that  judicial  ethics  have 
reverted  to  what  they  were  before  the 
days  of  Coke,  besmirched  our  War 
Department.  The  chief  ordinance  of- 
ficer of  our  army  was  guilty  of  writing 
a letter  to  the  judge  before  whom 
Tauscher  was  on  trial,  vouching  for 


( him,  and  though'  the  letter  was  ruled 
out,  after  it  had  been  read,  as  improper 
testimony,  two  of  General  Crozier’s 
i subordinates  were  permitted  to  testify 
in  Tauscher’s  behalf.  He  was  acquit- 
ted, though  the  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  denounced  the  verdict  in  open 
court  and  declared  that  Tauscher  had 
escaped  punishment  because  of  the 
credulity  of  the  jurymen.  That  was  | 
not  ail.  Herbert  Smyth,  who  was! 
'Tauscher’s  counsel,  admitted  that] 
he  had  offered  before  trial  to  plead  j 
guilty  if  assured  that  his  punishment 
would  consist  only  of  a fine.  This,  he 
1 said,  was  not  a confession  of  guilt,  but 
| an  act  due  to  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  America  against  those  charged 
with  complicity  in  German  plots.  Tau- 
scher was  acquitted,  but  as  he  had  come 
to  New  York  in  disguise  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war  in  1914 
and  reported  to  Captain  von  Papen,  so 
he  departed  the  country  secretly  when 
Bernstorff  received  his  walking  papers, 
During  the  time  of  American  neu- 
trality he  was  openly  a German  agent. 

If  he  is  under  indictment  for  espion- ! 
age,  as  a dispatch  from  The  Tribune’s 
Washington  Bureau  states,  it  is  a piece 
of  monumental  effrontery  that  he  now 
asks  permission  to  make  his  home  in 
the  United  States  hereafter.  He  was 
not  joined  in  what  appears  now  must 
have  been  considered  an  exile  in  Ger- 
j many  by  his  wife.  Mme.  Gadski  has 
live;!  in  New  York  ever  since  she  was 
dropped  from  the  roster  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  that  she  pur- 
posed from  the  first  to  remain  here 
is  a fair  deduction  from  the  fact  that 
she  bought  the  apartment  in  which  she 
lives. 

Mme.  Gadski  and  the  Destruction 
Of  American  Powder  Plants 

How  does  all  this  affect  her  desira- 
bility among  us  as  an  artist?  We 
quote  from  an  interview  with  Mme. 

| Gadski  published  on  April  1,  1916,  two 
days  after  the  arrest  of  her  husband: 
“How  far  would  my  love  for  Germany 
carry  me?  Could  I bring  myself  to  be 
a spy?  Well,  I am  a woman.  I cannot 
fight  in  the  trenches.  Maybe  the  ethics 
of  war  do  not  bind  my  sex  so  tightly. 
But  yes — if  that  is  being  a spy — I 
could  blow  up  munition  plants  and  be 
glad.  I could  go  from  one  to  another 
singing,  for  I would  know  that  with 
each  one  sent  into  the  sky  the  lives  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  would  be  saved.  I 
would  only  want  to  know  that  I could 
warn  the  workers  in  time  to  save 
themselves.  There,  tell  them  that!” 

We  cannot  condemn  a German  wom- 
an’s patriotic  devotion;  we  cannot  think 
that  Mme.  Gadski’s  conduct  under  the 
experiences  of  the  war  entitle  her  to 
the  regard  of  the  American  people. 
On  May  27,  1916,  in  company  with  . 
Otto  Goritz,  she  sang  at  a concert  of 
the  Teutonic-Sinn  Fein  Alliance  in  Car- 
negie Hall;  on  January  22,  1917,  at  a 
concert  given  by  “The  Evening  Mail”  j 
and  on  May  11,  1917,  The  Tribune  an-  ; 
nounced  her  withdrawal  from  the  ] 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Her 
contract  had  lapsed,  and  she  had  not , 
been  re-engaged,  though  it  was  the  \ 
purpose  of  the  management  to  continue 
German  performances  in  the  next  sea- 
son. So  far  as  Mme.  Gadski  was  con- 
cerned, the  management  had  been' com- 
pelled to  give  heed  to  the  public  voice, 
though  it  was  not  till  four  or  five 
months  later  that  the  determination 
was  reached  to  discontinue  perform- 
ances in  German. 

Some  Musical  Critics 
And  Their  Attitude 

Thus  far  in  the  discussion  of  the 
case  presented ' by  Mme.  Gadski’s  in- 
tention to  re-enter  the  American  con-  i 
cert  field  and  the  protests  which  her 
l|  act  have  called  forth  we  have  tried 
|j  to  confine  ourselves  to  a presentation  l\ 
of  facts.  We  do  not  conceive  that  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  perform- 
ing music  by  German  composers  in 
general  or  Richard  Wagner  in  par- 
ticular enters  into  the  case  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Certainly  not  so  far 
as  the  writer  of  this  article  and  the 
j attitude  of  The  Tribune  during  the  war 
| are  concerned.  If  there  is  anything 
tragic  or  even  pathetic  in  the  expressed 
indignation  of  the  persons  who  have 
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written  their  protests  to  tms  news- 
i paper  and  others  there  is  compensation 

for  the  observer  in  the  satyr-play 
which  others,  whose  Teutophilism  is 
so  rampant  that  it  makes  them  con- 
temners and  calumniators  of  things 
American,  have  staged.  Before  the  let- 
ter of  the  American  Defense  Society 
had  been  made  public  a German  propa- 
gandist paper  had  already  prepared 
an  article  containing  complimentary 
abuse  of  three  music  reviewers  who 
had  refused  to  join  in  the  silly  crusade 
against  German  music  when  it  was 
■ raging.  German  editors,  even  when 
they  write  in  English,  run  true  to 
form  in  their  display  of  arrogance  and 
mendacity.  Apropos  of  the  Gadski 
j concert  Messrs.  Henderson,  Finch  and 
; Krehbiel  are  described  as  persons  who, 
had  the  Allied  armies  entered  Berlin, 
Leipzig  and  Vienna,  would  have  vented 
“their  fury  upon  museums,  mauso- 
leums and  memorials  to  eradicate  the 
last  trace  of  the  barbarian  Beethoven, 
the  Hun  Wagner,  the  uncivilized  Schu- 
bert.” And  finally  comes  the  war  cry: 
“See  that  it  (the  Gadski  concert)  is 
made  an  event.  Come  forth  out  of  your 
cyclone  cellars,  ye  faint  of  heart  and 
downcast.  Hail  the  great  German  j 
singer  and  show  your  contempt  for  j 
those  who  spat  upon  your  gaberdine  f 
and  plucked  your  beard  when  spitting 
ar.d  plucking  was  permissible  under 
the  espionage  act.”  For  those  who  un- 
derstand something  of  the  psychology 
of  the  German  character  as  developed 
during  the  last  generation  two  words 
of  comments  will  suffice:  Edit  Deutsch! 
Now  let  the  work  of  reconciliation  pro- 
ceed. 

faV  ^ *7 


‘A  Notte  AIta’ 
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The  second  concert  of  the  Philadel-  ■ 
phia  Orchestra’s  subscription  series, 
which  took  place  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening,  was  made  especially  interest- 
ing by  the  appearance  of  Alfredo  Casella, 
one  of  the  now  famous  group  of  new 
Italian  composers,  who  have  abandoned 
the  flesh  pots  of  opera  and  have  gone 
in  for  those  subtly  spiritual  impressions 
which  are  the  daily  intel-artistlc  food 
of  the  ''moderns  ’’ 

Mr.  Casella  was  introduced  as  both 
composer  and  pianist,  playing  the  piano 
part  of  his  own  composition  entitled 
“A  Notte  Alta”  and  Cesar  Franck  s 
symphonic  variations.  The  orchestral 
numbers  were  Beethoven’s  seventh 
symphony  and  the  familiar  excerpts 
from  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of  Faust.” 

Mr.  Casella’s  piece  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  anywhere.  It  is  still  in  manu- 
script. The  composer  says  it  Is  not  pro- 
gramme music,  but  he  supplies  a 
dramatic  synopsis,  which  must  be  given. 

“The  solemn,  mysterious  opening- 
suggesting  deep  night,  a night  of  winter, 
clear  and  cold — discloses  two  motives, 
Ij'Ntlt  set  forth  by  the  piano  alone  ; they 
I i the  tv o human  actors  in  the 

tJilcli  is  abou  to  unfold  itself, 
st  of  these  themes,  grave  and 
rated,  personifies  the  man ; the 
' melancholy  and  capricious,  the 
A.  Now  begin  the  action  of  the 
4 a.  We  have  been  aware  only  of  the 
ii  e and  lovely  night,  cold,  splendid, 
it  (man,  indifferent  to  early  ills.  But 
i night  is  like  a vast  and  mysterious 
iple,  whose  secret  depths  are  gradu- 


£ / revealed  as  by  the  opening  of  innu- 
.*¥,  /r; 


/; 


if 


v>  /rable  doors,  and  when  a certain  point 
/has  been  attained  we  hear  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  luminous  darkness  a word 
of  Infinite  sweetness,  the  most  enraptur-  , 
[ Ing  that  can  be  uttered.  A long  ecstasy  | 
| follows  the  avowal. 

"A  profound  .shudder — violent,  tragic,  , 
, abrupt — thaverses  the  orchestra.  When  j 
1 calmness  has  again  returned  we  hear 
once  more  the  mysterious  harmonies  of 
tho  opening  and  the* 1,  two  essential 
| themes.  There  is  a heartbreaking  fare- 
■ well.  The  lovers  part  and  the  sound  of 
if  diverging  footsteps  dies  away  in  the  im- 
mense silence.  The  night  is  once  more 
calm  and  undisturbed.  Ethereal  har- 
monies symbolizing  the  deep,  enigmatic 
indifference  of  Nature  to  human  emo- 
tions conclude  the  poem.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  com- 
position. It  is  laudably  short.  It  is 
scored  with  all  the  cunning  of  the  con- 
, temporaneous  painter  in  tone  colors.  It 
has  exceedingly  brief  themes.  It  has 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
notions  of  thematic  development.  The 
orchestration  is  a profound  expanse  of 
black  night.  The  piano  part  twinkles 
' upon  it  in  starry  points  of  infinitesimal 
j light.  There  are  many  clouds.  There  is 
•eten  mist,  presumably  rising  from  the 


rivers.  Just  where  the  h erd  ‘5?“lnfinite 

sweetness  is  spoken  must  be  left  to 
divine  imagination.  And  it  is  all  ecstat- 
ically modern  and  ineffably  precious. 

This  is  only  a first  impression,  and 
music  of  this  type  being  all  impressions 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  cold  processes  ’ 
of  mortal  analysis.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
seriously  meant,  it  is  not  commonplace ; 
It  is  aristocratic,  and  it  is  the  perfection 
Of  the  new  technic.  We  are  to  hear 
much  more  of  Mr.  Casella  in  the  course 
of  his  present  visit.  He  will  perhaps  en- 
dure further  scrutiny. 

It  would  be.  profitable  to  say  much 
about  Mr.  Stokowski’s  reading  of  Beet- 
hoven’s seventh  symphony;  but  this  may) 
not  be.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  was 
a vast  display  of  readin,  some  praswor- 
thy  and  some  that  might  have  been- 
Beethoven  gasp  and  stare.  But  when 
Walther  von  Stolzlng  said  that  his  mas- 
ter was  Walther  van  der  Vogeiweide  and 
Hans  Sachs  averred  that  he  was  a good 
master,  Beckmesser  settled  the  subject 


by  saying;  “But  a long  time  dead." 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Again  last  evening,  as  It  did  the  eve- 
ning before,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
played  In  Carnegie  Hall,  this  time  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Stokowski,  Us  own 
conductor,  and  in  the  second  concert  of 
Us  regular  New  York  eeason.  The  pro-  | 
gram  comprised  Beethoven's  seventh  ] 
symphony,  AJfredo  Casella’s  “A  Notte 
Alta  ’’  and  Cdsar  Franck's  symphonic 
variations,  both  for  piano  and  orches-  | 
tra ; and  the  three  familU»  orchestral! 
exderpts  from  Berliog's  " Damnation  of  ! 
Faust."  Mr.  Casella  himself  was  the 
soloist. 

Mr.  Casella’s  composition  appeared  to 
gain  a certain  Importance  from  the  fact 
that,  being  still  in  manuscript,  this  was 
the  first  performance  of  It.  Mr.  Casella 
is  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  and 
most  revolutionary  of  the  revolutionary 
young  Italians ; and  this  piece,  as  indi- 
cated by  its  date,  represents  him  in  his 
most  recent  and  most  revolutionary 
j style.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  charac- 
terize Gris  music  suitably,  though  Mr. 
Gilman  does  so  in  the  program  note3, 
eloquently  and  at  length.  It  is  difficult 
j to  see  anything  in  it  that  bears  much 
recognizable  relationship  to  music  as  it 
' has  hitherto  been  known.  Not  to  put 
I too  fine  a point  upon  it,  and  without  of- 
fence intended  to  the  distinguished  com- 
j poser  who  sat  at  the  piano,  it  seemed 
supremely  feeble  and  supremely  silly. 

We  are  aw&re  that  such  terms,  or 
worse,  have  been  used  in  the  past  about 
music  that  has  since  been  recognized  as 
of  beauty  and  importance;  but  this  fact 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  feeble  and  silly  attempts  at  mu- 
sic that  is  no  music;  nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily imply  that  hard  names  applied  to 
it  will  be  Invalidated  by  greater  “ vis- 
ion ” in  the  future. 

r.  Casolla  is  probably  a gojd  musi- 
cian; he  is  a good  pianist,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
man records  the  fact  tha 


"possession  of  feloqiience  and  lmagnuramr. 
Mr  Vecsey  is  not  deprived  of  these 
qualities,  but  they  are  not  so  pre- 
dominant In  his  playing  as  to  make  its 
profoundly  engrossing  to  stir  deeply  the 
enthusiasm  of  musical  listeners. 

He  played  Tartinl's  sonata  called 
" The  Devil’s  Trill  ’’  with  a good  deal 
more  of  musical  feeling  than  is  some- 
times put  into  it.  even  if  the  sentiment 
sometimes  verged  upon  sentimentality. 
He  gave  an  excellent  performance  also 
of  the  "Chaconne”  from  Bach's  D 
minor  solo  sonata,  seeking  to  find  in  it 
clearly  musical  expression  rather  than  a 
series  of  difficult  technical  formulas.  In; 
Vieuxtemps’s  concerto  in  D minor  he1 
shone  in  technique  and  tone — but  how  in- 
tolerably empty  and  feeble  the  show 
pieces  of  this  and  other  composing  vio-j 
linists  of  that  period  now  sound  ! Mr-i 
Vectey's  tone,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  his  playing- 
powerful,  full,  warm,  skilfully  modified 
In  expressive  quality,  only  sometimes  in- 
jured in  beauty  by  a tendency  to  press  it 
too  hard  for  sonority. 

The  program  was  ended  with  three  of 
Mr.  Vecsey’s  own  compositions,  all  en- 
titled caprices.  It  is  probable  that  he 
will  prove  an  addition  «f  some  import-j 
ance  to  the  throng  of  visiting  violinists. 
He  wil  lbe  advanced  in  the  general  esti- 
mate of  his  importance,  probably,  if  he 
shows  a more  penetratng  and  more  ap- 
pealing emotional  quality  in  his  future 
appearances. 
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Daniel  Wolf  Plays  His  Own  Sonata. 

Daniel  Wolf,  pianist,  once  heard  in  his 
own  compositions  last  year,  added  one 
yesterday,  a sonata  in  F sharp  minor,’ 
at  a matinee  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
His  progra  mwas  quantitatively  two- 
thirds  Chopin,  but  qualitatively  still 
Wolf,  with  a dash  of  Cyril  Ccott  and 
Debussv.  He  has  well  in  hand  the 
minutiae  of  technique,  such  as  equalized 
scales  in  thirds,  like  confetti  sprinkled 
light  down  the  keyboard ; yet  all  this 
Is  not  now  vitalized  by  the  poetio 
imagery  that  is  Chopin.  Mr.  Wolf  is 
young  and  earnest,  and  what  he  at- 
tempted, rather  than  achieved  yester- 
day, should  commend  him. 


Edmond  Clement  Sings  Again. 

Edmond  Clement,  the  French  tenor, 
whose  admirers  again  filled  Aeolian 
Hall  and  all  its  stage  last  night  forj 
the  second  time  in  less  than  a,  week,  is 
a rare  example  among  songbirds  this  j 
season,  for,  in  spite  of  New  York's  wel- 
come, he  was  announced  to  sail  forth- 
with for  Paris  while  many  here  still 


'WlUl  ior  jraraa 

clamored  to  hear  him.  His  program,  in 


at,  educated  in 
Paris,  he  has  “ saturated  himself  in  half 


«.  dozen  musical  styles,  and  has  dlscard- 
j ed  them  one  after  another.’’  In  all  kind- 
ness we  strongly  recommend  him  to  dis- 
card one  more,  and  that  is  the  one  rep- 
; resented  by  “ A Notte  Alta.” 

I The  audience  seemed  to  be  largely 
composed  of  those  orthodox  who  are 
" scandalized,"  in  Mr.  Gilman's  phrase, 
by  such  doings  as  " A Notte  Alta.”  It 
listened  with  a painful  courtesy  and  at- 
tention ; its  applause  afterward  seemed 
to  denote  indifference  and  disapproval 
rather-  than  scandalizatlon.  and  might 


Ferenc  Vecsey  gave  a violin  recital 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  j 
Like  Bronislaw  Hubermann,  Vecsey  I 
■ first  presented  himself  to  the  American 
public  in  the  capacity  of  a prodigiously 


fairly  be  called  half-hearted. 

Mr.  Casella  played  Franck’s  beautiful 


variations  well,  though  with  a some- 
what crosper  touch  and  style,  with  less 
> saturation  of  tonal  color  than  they  well 
deserve.  It  is  music  of  lovely  imagi- 
native power,  carrying  in  its  themes  the 
fragrance  of  folksong.  A pit  ythat  the 
final  section  has  a touch  of  that  com- 
monplace that  occasionally  wormed  its 
way  into  Franck's  finales.  A pity,  too. 
that  this  work  had  not  been  a little  more 
thoroughly  rehearsed. 

Mr.  StokoWskl  gave  a.  carefully  fin- 
ished performance  of  Beethoven's  sev- 
enth svmphony  that  had  some  peculiari-J 
ties  of  his  own  in  the  tempo  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Instrumentation;  but 
was  charged  with  color,  accen  and  life,  i 

Ferenc  Vecsey'*  Violin  Recital. 

Another  volinist  and  grown-up  " infant 
returning  with  a reputation, 
Carnegie  Hall 


prodigy 

made  his  appearance  in 
yesterday  afternoon  and  was  heard  by 
a large  audience  with  evidences  of  ad- 
miration. He  is  Ferenc  Vecsey.  Hun- 
garian by  birth,  who  played  in  Carnegie 
Hall  fourteen  years  ago  next  January, 
in  a white  sailor  suit  with  knee  breeches,  ( 
brilliantly  in  the  most  technically  dif- 
ficult pieces,  and  without  evidence  of 
being  spoiled  by  excited  adulation.  He  | 
is  now  a dignified  young  man  of  28,  with 
a European  reputation,  still  retaining 
simplicity  of  demeanor  and  an  unassum- 
ing manner  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Vecsey  has  gone  fai  In  the  rie 
velopment  of  his  technique,  which  is  ex- 
iremely  brilliant  and  accurate.  Bnl- 
i lanov  accuracy  and  a hiffn  develop 
ment  of  technique  are  not  uncommon 
possessions  of  well  trained  and  taltented 
young  violinists  today  and  need  not  be 
•>  cause  of  excessive  wondei.  31  o e 
elusive,  and  less  obvious  qualities  are 
me  ones  that  call  for  tributes  of  respect 
and  admiration,  musical  feeling  and 
penetration,  an  understanding  of  the 
rev  qualities  of  style  and  taste,  the 


Delightful  in  Maturity 

The.  violinist’s  playing  is  as  delight- 
ful in.  his  maturity  as  it  was  amazing 
in  his  prodigy  days.  His  tone  is  still 
ravishing  in  volume  and  quality.  He 
does  not  debase  his  art  by  extravagant 
mannerisms,  by  any  exaggerated  simu- 
lation of  intensity.  His  poise  is  in  it- 
self imposing,  his  technic  of  tbe  high- 1 
est  caliber,  his  musicianship  of  the  [ 
purest  type.  In  Tartini’s  famous  sonata  | 
his  trill  was  marvelously  even,  both  in  ' 
vsturdy  passages  and  in  fine-spun  pia-  i| 
nissimo.  In  this  work,  as  in  Bach’s  : 
Chaconne,  in  Vieuxtemps’s  Concerto  in  a 
D minor  and  in  three  caprices  of  his  I 
own  writing  Vecsey  revealed  himself 
an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  Perhaps, 
the  sobriety  of  his  playing  will  not  win  ( 
him  the  popular  acclaim  that  invariably 
goes  out  to  more  spectacular  violinists, 
but  ho  is  the  more  to  be  appreciated  * 
by  the  discerning  because  he  does  noti 
make  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  gal-| 
lery. 
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part  repeated  last  night,  included  many 
redemanded  songs,  like  Weckerlin  s 
“ Filles  de  la  Rochelle  and  an  air  from 
the  monastery  scene  of  Massenet  s , 
“ Manon,”  which  he  encored  with  the 
same  opera’s  earlier  romance  of  the 
**  Dream.” 


! talented  child.  He  was  then  called  Franz 
von  Vecsey,  and  though  his  age  was  not 
mentioned  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  two  years  the  junior  of  Huber- 
mann. For  a year  or  more  after  enjoy- 
ing the  tutelage  of  Hubay  and  the  vig- 
orous championship  of  the  veteran 
classicist,  Joachim,  he  had  kept  the 
European  capitals  in  a ferment. 

Daniel  Frohman,  who  also  brought 
Kubelik  to  America,  heard  him  in  Lon- 
don, and  undertook  the  management 
of  his  American  tour.  He  played  tor 
the  first  time  here  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
on  January  10,  1905,  having  the  assist- 
ance of  an  orchestra  conducted  by 
Nahan  Franko.  His  pieces  were  a 
Vieuxtemps  concerto,  Wieniawskis 
“Faust  Fantasia,”  and  solos  with  piano- 
, forte  accompaniment,  among  them  the 
Air  by  Bach.  Dressed  in  a white  sail- 
or suit,  he  made  an  exceedingly  juve- 
! nile  appearance.  The  tour  lasted  until 
April,  when  he  gave  his  final  concert 
in  New  York,  again  with  an  orchestra, 

, and  played  the  Beethoven  concerto. 

An  Amazing  Child 

The  circumstances  that  on  the  same  j 
day  an  affected  little  miss  of  eleven  , 
years  gave  a pianoforte 
[Mendelssohn  Hall  led  The  . Tribune  s 
reviewer  to  write  a brief  disquisition, 
on  the  public  performances  of  prodi- 
gies, in  which  their  Parade  was  de- 
plored and  attention  called  to  the 
multitude  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  history  who  went  into  oblivion  be- 
fore they  reached  maturity.  The  writer 

i admitted,  however  that  Vecsey  was ^n  | 

|a  different  class  from  the  mans-  He 
1 was  recognized  as  a phenomenon  from 
a technical  point  of  view,  in  which  re-  , 
I gpect  he  invited  amazement  by  playing  J 
music  which  had  always  caused  vast , 
labor  to  mature  virtuosi  with  an  ea- 
and  composure  that  must  have  been 
maddening  to  them.  He  played  with 
amazing  purity,  with  a volume  and 
quality  of  tone  that  were  lavishing,  , 
but,  after  all,  like  the  boy  that  he  was. 
All  the  talk  that  had  come  from  Eu 
rope  about  his  capacity  for  emotional 
expression  was  set  down  by  the  re  , 
viewer  as  balderdash.  “There  is  not 
a nuance  either  of  tempo  or  expres- , 
I sion  in  his  playing  winch  docs  not 
proclaim  itself  as  jnerc  imitation.  1 he 
miracle  is  that  he  can  imitate  as  well 
a,  he  does.  Musically  he  is  still  a 
boy,  a boy  full  of  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities. chiefly  because  he  does  not 
vet  know  the  tricks  of  the  virtuoso  as 
I at  least  two  of  his  prodigious  piedc- 


! At  Town  Hall  in  the  evening  Miss 
Lillian  Gustafson,  a young  American 
j soprano  of  Swedish  parentage,  who  is 
not  unknown  here,  gave  her  first  song 
1 recital  in  this  city  with  Kurt  Schindler 
at  the  piano.  Her  Interesting  programme 
contained  classic  airs,  German  lieder  and 
many  lyrics  fro-m  Scandinavian  com- 
posers. among  which  were  three  Interest- 
ing new  songs  by  Sibelins.  She  sang 
with  a voice  of  lovely  quality,  deficient 
in  color,  not  always  steadily  produced 
but  always  true  to  the  pitch.  She  is  a 
singer  of  charming  gifts  and  with  fur- 
ther study  and  experience  she  will,  nc 
doubt,  develop  into  an  artist  of  repute. 
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By  MAX  SMITH 

y^N  infant  prodigy  when 


Daniel'. 

Frohman,  years  ago,  introduced; 
him  to  the  American  public.  Ferenc.  1 
Vecsey,  now  in  his  early  thirties,! 
made  his  first  appearance  here  as  a; 
full  fledged  violinist  yesterday  after-  j 
noon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Sitting  in  one  of  the  lower  tier  l 
boxes.  Mr.  Frohman  probably  [ 
thought  of  the  boy  in  velvet  knee-  j 
breeches  who  surprised  riiusic  lovers  ! 
with  the  largeness  of  his  tone  and 
the  vigor  of  his  bowing  So  did  pre- 
sumably one  of  tfae  local  musical 
i cities,  to  whose  vitriolic  pen,  con- 
sistently opposed  to  the  exploitation 
of  children,  the  manager  at  the  time 
had  ascribed  in  large  measure  the 
youngster's  failure  to  win  the  suc- 
cess he  had  hoped  for. 

In  the  meantime  Vecsey  has  had 
a brilliant  career  abroad,  where  he 
takes  rank,  it  would  seem,  among 
the  foremost  of  hi3  profession.  His 
technical  accomplishments,  indeed, 
are  formidable,  and  he  still  draws  a 
big  tone  from  the  fine  instrument 
he  has  at  his  disposal. 

He  will  have  to  disclose  some- 
thing more,  however,  than  he  did 
yesterday  if  he  expects  to  take 
Americans  by  storm.  For  through- 
out the  afternoon  his  playing  was 
peculiarly  lacking  in  temperamental 
warmth,  in  vigor,  in  vitality.  Al- 
ways was  there  the  impression  of  a 
man  grown  almost  callous  to  the 
emotional  appeal  of  music,  fulfill- 
ing his  task  conscientiously,  but  in 
a manner  devoid  of  spontaneity  and 
spirit. 

For  faults  of  intonation  (more 
marked,  strange  as  that  may  seem, 
in  simple  catilena  than  in  difficult 
double  stopping)  the  weather  may 
have  been  responsible  in  ~~parf. 
There  was  no  excuse,  however,  for 
the  mawkish  portmaneti  for  which, 
like  so  many  fiddlers,  alas,  he 
showed  an  undue  fondness. 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 

We  are  not  all  versed  in  the  termi-j 
nology  of  the  turf,  so  we  cannot  tell1 
whether  our  expectations  of  Mr.: 
Casella  at  the  concert  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  last  night  were  left 
at  the  post  or  whether  he  took  the 
bit  in  his  mouth  and  ran  away  with 
them.  From  what  we  have  read  about 
the  young  Italian  revolutionary  and 
the  music  of  his  which  we  had  previ- 
ously heard  we  had  conceived  some 
notions  about  him  and  were  equally 
prepared  to  have  them  confirmed  or 
confuted;  but  what  we  heard  was 
neither  confirmation  nor  confutation; 
of  anything  which  we-liad  dreamed  of 
in  connection  with  tho  aesthetics,  the 
science,  the  philosophy,  the  meta- 
physics, the  theory  or  the  practice  of 
music. 

In  Mr.  Gilman's  apologia  for  the 
Italian  coterie  to  which  Mr.  Casella 
belongs,  which  was  put  before  us  in 
the  annotated  program,  we  were  led 
to  expect  something  in  the  nature  of 
musical  metempsychosis,  a rebirth  of 
classic  Italian  ideals,  a return  to  the 
aims,  if  not  the  methods,  of  Montervede, 
Caldar3,  Scarlatti,  Pergolesi  and  the 
qualities  of  “grandeur,  severity, 


robustness,  conciseness,  sobriety,  sim- 
plicity of  line,  plenitude,  plastique 
et  cquilibre  architectural,  vivacity, 
audacity,  and  a perpetual  quest  of 
novelty,"  as  an  unnamed  author  was 
quoted  as  having  said  in  characteri- 
zation of  the  school  which  is  no  school. 
We  found  plenty  of  audacity  and  some 
evidences  of  a quest  of  novelty  in  the 
humorous  pages  of  Stravinsky,  but  the 
discovery  did  not  seem  a fitting  re- 
ward for  our  patient  research. 

\ Thoughts  Evoked  by  Title 
Noting  the  pretty  title  of  Mr.  Casel- 
la’s  composition,  “A  Notte  alta,”  wo 
lost  ourselves  in  a pleasant  dream  of 
a night  illumined  by 

“the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon,” 
and  when  we  read  the  program  which 
Mr.  Casella  wrote  to  expound  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  music  we  thought  the 
night,  though  dark  and  chill,  might 
after  all  be  transfigured  like  that  of 
Schonberg’s  sextet,  for  a man  and 
woman,  and  passion  and  parting  were 
to  be  in  it.  We  were  toid  to  observe 
a drama  and  hear  how  harmonies  calm 
and  “ethereal”  symbolized  “the  deep, 
enigmatic  indifference  of  Nature  to 
human  emotion.”  We  listened  intently, 
is  we  hoped  without  prejudice,  but 
what  we  heard  turned  our  fancies  far 
away  from  those  professed  by  the  com- 
poser. We  didn't  seem  to  be  out  in  the 
locturnal  open  at  all,  but  in  a deep, 
lark,  dank  cellar,  filled  with  grum- 
jlings,  groanings,  and  occasional 
iounds  of  noxious  gases  escaping  from 
pipe. 

A French  critic  long  ago  said  that 
he  ethereal,  cobwebby  sounds  which 
Jerlioz  invented  to  he:p  give  musical 
lelineation  to  Queen  Mab,  as  Sbake- 
peare  described  the  fairy,  reminded  him 
>f  an  ill-greased  syringe.  When  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  produced  Mr.  Caselia’s 
var  “Films”  a year  or  so  ago  we 
bought  that  the  limit  had  been  reached 
n the  effort  to  depict  the  moving  of 
ieavy  artillery  by  reproducing  a mimi- 
ry  of  clanking,  clashing,  squeaking 
oises;  but  the  terrestrial  machinery  of 
he  Big  Berthas  was  better  oiled  than 
he  celestial  mechanism  of  this  “Notte 
Ita.”  We  should  try  to  tell  what  the 
iece  is  like  if  we  could.  It  is  easier  to 
ay  what  it  is  not  like. 

New  Form  of  Noises 
It-  is  unlike  anything  that  has  been 

Ilentified  with  the  concept  music  as  it 
as  existed  in  the  past;  unlike  the  con- 
ept  which  prevails  throughout  the 

. world  outside  of  the  neads  of  Mr.  Ca- 
, pella  and  his  confreres.  An  Italian, 
toward  the  close  of  the  period  of 
which  Mr.  Gilman  talks  in  his  pro- 
gram notes,  defined  music  as  consisting 
>f  “vaghezza,  chiarezza,  e buone  mod- 
ilatione” — beauty,  clearness  and  good, 

>r  .correct,  modulation.  Such  elements 
lave  no  existence  in  "A  Notte  alta.” 
They  are  not  striven  for,  but  striven 
igainst.  Deep  and  gloomy  noises  com- 
>acted  of  harsh  dissonances  and  weird  * 
nstrumental  colors,  out  of  which 
imerge  distorted  phrases,  standing  for 
themes  of  a sort  which  dart  upward  in 
urid  shrieks  and  are  sprinkled  occa- 
sionally with  a dissonant  pianoforte 
irpeggio — of  such  is  the  texture  of  this 
nusic.  When  it  was  over  it  seemed 
“or  a moment  as  if  the  audience  had 
>een  stricken  mute.  Then  there  came 
few  handclaps  and  there  was  enough 
ipplause  to  show  the  visitor  the  cour- 
tesy which  he  would  better  have  de- 
served had  he  presented  himself  only 
|is  a pianist— as  he  ditj,  afterward  in 
^esar  Franck’^  symphonic  variations. 

The  performance  of  Beethoven’s  sym- 
ihony  in  A major,  No.  7,  was  not  edify- 
ng.  There  were  strivings  for  pre- 
liosity  of  detail  which  marred  the  dig- 
nity of  the  work  and  too  little  gradua- 
ion  of  nuance  between  fortissimo  and 
lianissimo. 


I 'M  season.  There  was  a more  uni-  I 
lovmly  fine  quality  of  tone. 

This  was  manifested  In  her  perform-  i 
[am  e of  Vivaldi  s i oneerto  In  A minor.  I 
villi  which  she  began  her  program; 
music  that  must  be  played  decently  and  1 
jin  order,  with  clarity  and  repose;  and  so  | 
she  p’ayed  It.  The  ” agitato  assal  ” of  i 
the  list  movement  was  something  of  a 
tcinptafon  to  her;  for  Vivaldi’s  agita- 
tion, even  great  agitation  is  not.  to  be 
envisaged  as  the  agitation  of  the  men 
of  today.  Hut  Miss  Morlni  was  not  too 
much  beguiled,  ami  gave  the  concerto  a 
performance  that  really  had  some  rela- 
tion to  tile  style  in  which  Vivaldi  wrote. 
■Also  to  be  commended  was  her  playing 
of  Mach's  d minor  solo  sonata,  espe- 
cially in  its  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
intonation,  and  in  a real  dignity  of  con- 
ception 

.Her  other  numbers  were ' by  Rinusky- 
Korsakoff.  Godard  Aroszkowski.  and  in- 
cluded Vleu.x temps'  " Ballade  and  Polo- 
naise.” 


iVUAl  i 


By  KICUABD  ALDRICH. 


/WY'l  it 

By  Richard  aldrich. 


Miss  Erika  Morini  s Violin  Recital. 

I'hc  great  abundance  and  frequent 
rtfeatation  in  the  New  York  concert 
alls  of  marked  talent  in  violin  playing 
ave  been  already  a notable  feature 
f the  season.  Addition  to  them  was 
■ , *ast  evening  in  the  recital  in  Car- 

egle  Hall  of  Miss  Eriki  Morini.  She 
- a young  woman  who  attracted  con- 
'dernblfi  attention  last 
rst  appearances  here 
slopnxent  of 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Tiie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made 
its  first  visit  to  New  York  in  this  sea- 
. . - - „ . son  yesterday  and  played  last  evening 

to  be  in  it.  Me  were  toid  to  observe  , in  Carnegie  - Hall  to  an  audienex  whose 

a drama  and  hoar  now  harmomoo  oolo,  1 

numbers  gave  reassuring  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  organization  is  held 
here.  Mr.  Monteux  conducted  and  gave 
a program  that  included  Beethoven’s 
" Erioca  ” symphony,  Rimsky  Korsa- 
koff's tone  picture  " Sadko,”  the  first 
two  of  Debussy’s  “ Nocturnes  ” 
(“  Nuages  ” and  “ Fetes  ”)  and 
Strauss's  tone  poem,  “ Don  Juan  ” that 
the  composer  had  conducted  here  earlier 
m tiie  week. 

The  orchestra  has  advanced  in  techni- 
cal precision ; but  .though  the  quality 
of  its  tone  is  now  brilliant  and  power- 
ful, it  has  not  quite  regained  the  beauty 
that  it  once  had.  Mr.  Monteux’ s playing 
of  the  symphony  was  brilliant*  and  pow- 
erful and  marked  by  technical  preci- 
sion. It  was  expeditious  in  tempo  and 
also  somewhat  rigid  in  that  particular. 
Air.  Monteux  also  showed  in  it  a strong 
prediction  for  sharp  contrasts  in  dyna- 
mic s ; his  loud  was  very  loud  and  his 
soft  very  soft.  Whatever  Mr.  Monteaux 
did  or  did  not  do  in  this  performance, 
he  at  any  rate  adhered  closely  to  the 
letter— so  closely  that  in  some  respects 
he  failed  to  illurnnie'  the  spirit  of  the 
composition  except  so  far  as  high  lights 
contrasted  with  deep  shadows  may  have 
done  so.  But  the  performance  made  its 
effect  with  the  listeners. 

"Sadko”  is  easily  Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
it  is  his  Op.  5,  and  pas  produced  in  1867, 
when  he  was  23  years  old,  and  it  can- 
not now  rank  with  his  most  successful 
orchestral  compositions.  Yet  there  are 
premonitions  in  it  of  the  real  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  notably  in  the  finely  con- 
ceived introduction,  a suggestion  of 
which  returns  at  the  close.  The  per- 
formance of  it  was  vivid  and  strongly 
rhythmical.  In  the  “ Nocturnes  ’’  the 
tangible  picturesqueness  of'  the  ’’  Fetes  ” 
was  more  successfully  conveyed  than  the 
elusive  suggestion  of  the  “ Unages”;  it 
maty  be  thought,  also,  that  Debussy  him- 
self was  more  successful  in  the  former 
and  that  even  the  most  faithful  inter- 
preter is  bound  to  be  also. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Damroscr  devoted  the  program  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
second  concert  to,  the  music  of  Beetho- 
ven and  Wagner.  Beethoven  was  repre- 
sented by  portions  of  the  incidental  mu- 
sic to  Goethe's  “ Egmont  "—the  over- 
ture. Clarehen’s  songs  and  the  brief 
passag-e  representing  Clarchen’s  death— 
and  the  fifth  symprony,  an  interval  of 
just  one  week  having  elapsed  since  its 
last  previous  performance.  Wagner  was 
represented  by  the  dance  of  the  appren- 
tices from  the  third  act  of  ” The  Master- 
singers,”  the  ” Siegfried  Idyl  ” and 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  came 
to  town  again  yesterday  and  began  a 
new  season  here  with  its  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night.  Tiie  programme 
was  various.  It  consisted  ot  Beethoven’s 
“Eroica”  symphony,  Rimskv-Korsakov’s 
tone  picture  entitled  ’’.Sadko,’’  Debussy’s 
two  nocturnes,  “Nuages”  and  "Fetes” 
and  Strauss’s  “Don  Juan.”  M.  Pierre 
Monteux  continues  to  be  the  conductor 
<ii  fhe  Eastern  organization. 

There  is  much  discussion  of  readings. 
Something  might  be  said,  therefore,  about 
M.  Monteux’s  reading  of  the  Beethoven 
symphony.  The  hero’s  bones  were  cer- 
tainly rattled  ever  the  stones  on  the  wa> 
to  the  cemetery.  But  in  the  funeral 
march,  as  in  the  other  movements,  the 
i eading  might  easily  be  resolved  into  its 
fundamental  element,  namely,  technic. 

The  Boston  orchestra  is  a very  fine 
body  of  players.  But  it  will  not  be 
heard  at  its  best  till  its  pristine  trans- 
parency of  utterance  is  restored,  and  ' 
that  will  not  be  till  some  such  perfection  : 
of  balance  as  Mr.  Gericke  maintained 
tis  recreated.  At  present  the  orchestral 
tone  is  too  ofen  thick  and  muddy  ana 
this  is  partly  because  there  is  too  much 
! insistence  on  the  strings  and  often 
doubling  of  the  wood-winds  where  the  , 
balance  would  he  better  and  the  tone  j 
more  beautiful  if  the  doubling  were  i 
omitted  and  the  strings  allowed  to  play 
jwith  more  repose  and  more  elasticity  of 
WTigts. 

The  best  achievement  in  the  symphony 
'was  the  delivery  of  the  scherzo,  which 
had  brilliancy,  spirit  and  certainty. 
The  horns  in  particular  appeared  to  have 
unshaken  confidence.  The  audience  re- 
acted— that  seems  to  be  the  fashionable 
word — to  this  performance  and  ap- 
plauded vigorously.  Since  reactions 
have  been  introduced  it  becomes  proper 
to  mention  also  complexes  and  it  may. 
therefore,  be  added  that  M.  Monteux  | 
seemed  to  have  too  many  of  them  in  the  I 
finale. 


1 


rdyl  coining  in  tHo  same  week 
Richard  Btrnuss’s  “Sinfouia  domes* 
tica”  prompted  the  reflection  that ; 
Richard  ) made  better  music  Cur  his* 
:>ahy  than  did  Itichard  II.  But  would 
'hat.  some  conductor  had  the  hardi- | 
ood  to  curtail  this;  pretty  bit  a full 
h ve  minutes’  worth  or  more.  Ho  might  j 
tli  reby  win  the  gratitude  of  Wagner's  * 
y’„o;t  as  we1))  a;;  his  audience. 

Mr.  Monteux  and  the  visitors  from 
R . ton  put  a better  foot  for*'  *rd  in 
Ki pj sky-K or sak  off  V ’“.Sadko”  than  they  I 
'hi  in  the  “Heroic”  symphony,  and 
probably  a still  better  foot  in  De- 
bussy’s “Nocturnes”  and  Strauss’s  “Don 
Juan.”  As  to  that  we  make  no  deposi- 
tion - for  reasons  which  may  be  left  to  : 
the  readers’  imagination.  The  com- 
poser conducted  the  work  in  the  same 
room  last  Monday  evening. 


FOUR  MUSIC  RECITALS. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiei 
i ffff "JTU 1. i •••». •r.rre.’A- 

ft  is  possible  that  other  persons 
besides  this  reviewer  who  attended 
I fit  a two  orchestral  concerts  given  ' in 
yarnegie.  Hall  yesterday  went  away 
• "ay  from  the  second  in  a somewhat 
confused  frame  of  mind — feeling  some- 
what divided,  as  a salt  mackerel  would  : 
he  justified  in  saying  of  itself.  It  vyas 
•exing  to  reflect  that  so  Iittle”pleasure 
had  been  derived  from  the  performance 
of  Beethoven’s  C minor  symphony  by 
tbs  (Symphony  Society  in  the  afternoon, 
jwkiclf  had  'so  much  of  general  excel- 
lence in  it,  and  so  much  from  the 
(Performance  of  the  “Eroica,”  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
evening,  Which'  was  so  sadly  miscon- 
ceived in  respect  of  tempi.  Terhaps 
the  mass  of  symphonic  music  which 
' s have  been  obliged  to  hear  within 
■i  week  arid  the  contrast  between  the 
methods  of  five  conductors — Messrs. 
Strandky,  Strauss,  Stokowsky,  Dam- 
roach  and  Monteux— had  disposed 
our  mind  toward  paradox.  We  were 
compelled  to  think  too  much  of 
the  music  makers  and  too  little  of  the. 
music. 

Contrast  in  Two  Performances 

When  Mr.  Damrosch  put  the  preg 


Two  Violinists,  Pianist  and  Con- 
tralto Heard. 

Bronislaw  Huberman  gave  his  second 
violin  recital  yesterday  at  Town  Hail. 
Tn  Brahms’s  G major  sonata,  opus  73, 
m which  Paul  Frenkel  played  the  piano 
Part,  the  violinist’s  performance  had 
exquisite  tonal  shadings,  tender  senti- 
ment, though  at  moments  this  was 
1 excessive,  and  a technic  beautifully 
nolished.  He  gave  a performance  also 
j of  Bach’s  unaccompanied  sonata  in  G 
minor,  one  which  needed  more  classic 
| poise,  but  was  interesting  because  of  its 
general  superiority  in  interpretation. 
Mendelssohn’s  concerto  and  some  shorter 
pieces  followed. 

At  Ae-olian  Hall  yesterday  Miss  Phyl- 
lida  Ashley,  a pianist  from  California, 
who  played  here  once  last  year,  gave  a 
recital  before  a large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence. Musically  gifted,  as  was  shown 
ov  her  good  piano  tone,  dynamic  power 
and  intelligence,  she  too  frequently 
allowed  the  good  features  of  her  playing 
to  be  marred  by  many  false  notes  and 
an  unfinished  style. 

„ I",  th®  ,?v,ening  at  Aeolian  Hall  Miss . 

! rteda.  Klmk,  a contralto,  who  has  sung 
.'.ere  with  success  in  recital  and  as  solo- 
!S.-;,gaJe  a Programme  of  airs  and  songs 
'Vrf  Coenraad  Bos  at  the  piano.  Her 
performance  gave  unusual  pleasure.  She 
fine  voice,  admirably  controlled, 


ha.s 

and 


she  knows  how  to  deiivar  a song 

I ",:<1;a„!atneneC,t  and  esceII®Pt  taste 

Huth  Fav  a ^ “ the  evenin=  Miss 

“mh  Raj,  a Chicago  violinist,  who  has 

^/en  i’eaJd*  here  before>  Pave  a recital. 
7 r good  tone  and  tmusicianly  accom- 
plishments were  well  displayed  in  a list 
of  comprehensive  works,  including  a 
suLe  dedicated  to  herself  by  Deo  Sow- 
erby.  played  in  New  York  for  the  flrrt 

w ; WeW°rp.WaS  Warmly  aPPlauded 
«L,  v!  S audience.  Tbe  interesting 

ine  enthusiasm. WaS  r6CeIved  wlth 

MRS.  ERNEST  BJARDOT  DEAD.  ! 

Retired 


Sineer  and  Pianist  De- 
voted to  AVdlfare  Work, 


Brunnhilde’s  Immolation  ” from  the  u-ktnt  theme  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  be- 

la?t  act  of  “The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.”  Yore  us,  strong  and  clean-cut  in  nnt 
Clarchen’s  songs  and  BrUnnrilde’s  great  ..  ’ mean  cut  m out- 

apostrophe  were  sung  by  Miss  Florence  , line>  v e wondered  tray  Sir.  Stransky 
pany°n  °f  t-6  MetropoIitan  Opera  Com-  had  blurred  its  outline  by  proceeding 
The  orchestra  gave  a good  account  of  ft?-,  ft3 ..iteration-,  without  giving  us  a 
wh!chlnia^r°rardtUrae.^  -to  .take  r mentql  breath  after  i J 

no  less  musical  performance  than  It  had  ”'le  Grim  arid  stern  hold,  and  vre  felt 
a week  ago.  Thq^”  Siegfrted  Idyl_”  was  beholden,  to  Sir.  Dainrqscli.  YJhen  we 


played  with  delicacy  of  outline  and  of 
color ; but  the  most  faithful  reproduction 


listened^  to  the  dainty  filigree  work 


j NeYs  of  the  sudden  death  y e3ter,i a v 

| morning  in  the  French  HospiUl  foh . 

; owing  an  operation  , of  Airs.  Ernest 1 
Hiardot  of  140  West  Fifty-eighth  street  I 
will  come  as  a shock  to  many  l’rfends  in’ ! 
the  musical  and  social  world  in  which  I 
she  was  we  1 known.  She  waS  not  only 
a concert  singer  of  ability,  but  an  ac- 1 
complished  pianist,  and  played  formerly 
both  as  soloist  and  an  accompanist  under 
hei  maiden  name  of  Emma  Dick  She 
was  for  many  years  a voice  pupil  of  ’ 
Oscar  Saenger,  and  later,  of  Mnie.  I.an-  — 
Row,  and  had  finished  her  musical  train-  the 
mg  in  France,  having  studied  twelve  at 
f operatic  roies  with  Jean  De  Reszke.de- 
„ C j nD“  “s'  “le  (;rau  regime  at  tiie  Aletro-  R ly 
“ P!poUtan  Opera  House,  Mrs.  Biardot  was  id, 

£ i ■ l;ngaged  for  two  years  but  she  did  r- 1 


of  its  spirit  cannot  make  it  seem  much  Mr.  Stokowsky  in  the  Seventh  Svm-  ! fullfll  her  contract  having  Etpri s.,i  Df 
less  than  about  twice  too  long,  exquisite  ,phony  we  felt  that  it  only. marred  the  ’’  I retire  from  the  stage.  viaea  to 


affect  of  the  whole. 


, - . j--«-www.  vx  rviiuic.  Last  ni^ht  Mr. 

’Vther  danee0l°from  l0nt®UX  °ut  the  details  of  the 


eason  at  her 
by  the  early  .de- 
very  considerable  talent 
u}-  PPpmised  much.  Miss  Morlni’* 
J’f  last  evening-  indicated  that  the 
mu. ' ” "aS  weU  m tho  way  of  fulfill-' 
She  had  shown  before,  besides  a well 

m RiiT'iW'  an  "dtaporii 
s v , an'1  ass*milate  to  her  own 

aj  of  thinking  all  music  of  ail  stvles 
i impetuous  and  wilful!  spirit  that  ear’ 
cd  everything  before  it.  SlU' Seemed 
to  have  moderated  her  i 
^ural  lnipulsej?  to  tiie  extent  of  allow- 


;Vhe,  <il?ara#^r  and  »tyl'e  of  the  music  l 

it  Tb*tnSllinCe  .'E-  her  Performance  I 
It.  That  is  something  gained  in  the 

t|itlst.  There  were  more 
If ' meiit  and  a greater 
lilaying  than  she*  sliowed1 


•ogress  of  an 
pose,  a ripey 
nish  in  h 


as  it  is  as  music. 

There  was  much 

the  performance  of  the  dance  from  ...  ^ ..  ,, 

“The  Mastersingers.”  Miss  Easton  | .I-if  • .*,  o60’'  rr-°  > ement  ot  the; 

sang  writh  much  beauty,  of  tune,  finish  ! eroica.  wi-h  equaJ_  finesse,  but 
of  phrasing  and  clearness  of  diction.  In  P**yed  it _ with  a feverish  haste  which 
the  songs  from  ” Egmont  ” it  might  al-  ‘etft  us  time  only  to  marvel  at  what 
most  have  been  wished  that  her  diction  v.-e  are  inclined  to  set  down  »*  the 
' “e  free  fantasia  in  all* 

Engusn  (musical  literature.  vVe  were  robbeoi 
_ ;Pr  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  heart-  ' 

* throbs  in  Beethoven's  tragic  proclama- 

Frieda  Kllnk,  Contralto,  Pleases,  tion.  If  donductors  continue  to  play  i 
Frieda  Klink,  who  with  Helen  Stover  Beethoven  with  the  apparent  purpose  i 

o.i  snowtrtg  now  different  they  can  be  : 
n their  readings,  it  may  become  necet-  i 
open-air  j.ary-'before  long,  to  try  to  remove  some  1 
-f  the  glosses  and  let  the  original 


were  no 
lesslj*  the  ineptitudes  of 
translation  that  she  used. 


and  Ernest,  Williams  had  been  heard  as  : 
rotating  stars  of  last  Summer’s 
concerts  at  Columbia,  gave  a song 

recital  in  Aeolian  Hal!  last  evening,  '.ext .pahiae  _ through, 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  C.  V.  Bos.  Her  1 
voice  is  a true  contralto,  of  emotional 
quality  in  Grieg’s  lyric,  ” In  Time  of  jBeethdv 
Roses,”  yet  evaporating  as  a toneless 

clatter  in  his  “Thy  Warning”  imme-  _ 

diately  after.  , Dramatic  stress  and  ,de-  cts  tttnasie  delineation  of  the  death  of 
mands  of  agility  fall  heavily  on  a rich,  W.°  be£?’ne  oi’  Goethe’s  tragedy,  having 
low  voice  in  youth;  they  may  corner1^8  Florence  Easton"  sing  the  hero- 
later,  and  meanwhile  Miss  Kllnk  was  “it's  two  song.:,  which  she  did  with 

ine  intelligence  and  feeling.  In  the 
second  part  ox  the  concert  the  aitui- 
'-T.ee  heard  tbe  merry  dance  of  the  *r,- 


Miss  Easten  Sings 
L Mr.  Dcinroseli  devoted  hia  program  to 
Beethofien  and  Wagner,  playing,  be- 
jdes  the  symphony,  the  overture  to 
.gmont”  and  the  pathetic  between 


well  able  to  give  pleasure  iff  a score  of 
modern  songs,  including  several  of 
Respighi.  Bantock  and  Strauss. 


---i-u*  „ \/„ 


a merry  dance  of  the  ap 
rentjees  from  Wagner’s  “Meister- 1 
Fund,  suger.  the  “Siegfried  Idyl”  and  the  j 
Hi1*8!  scene  oi  “Gotterdammeruug,,”  in! 

¥A.as  Easton  sang  again.  The  ! 

■ ••’-j 


®lardc>t  knew  many  leading  con- 
cert and  operatic  stars  and  was  will  i 
known  at  the  Metropolitan.  Afme 
Rapoid  and  Antonio  Scotti,  of  the I . 
P yr<3ra  among  her  friends.  H»r  bus  I 
band  formerly  president  of  the  France  I 
American  Food  Company.  Her 

j four  recitals  were  given  yesterdaj’’ 
Jj  at  the  neighboring  concert  bailj  in 
j Forty-third  Street.  In  the  afternoon 
I at  Aeolian  Hall  the  favorable  irapres- 
•|j.Bi®a  made  by  Miss  PKyllida  Ashley’s  ' 
; playing  last  yeai’  vtss  renewed  in  an- 
I other  piano  recital.  She  gavie  an  ex- 
: cellent  performance  of  a program 
1 which  included  Beothoven’  ”Wald- 
. stein”  sonata.  Schumann’s  “Etudes 
, vpiphoniquee,”  three  Chopin  numbers, 
hrewski’s  “Theme  Yarie”  sxd 
“Tenth  , Rhapsody.” 

Mi  SB  Ashley’s  playing-  of  .the. . Beet- 
hoven sonata  wasrparticularly  commend-  i 
i able.  In  this,  as.  in  other  pieces,  she 
i I combined  technicail  proficiency  with  in- 
1 terpretative  eloquence. 

; A curious  effect  in  lighting  was  the 
; ! order,  both  in  the  afternoon  and  for  i 
’ : tl-.e  evening  recital.  Ar.  orange  light  i 
j was  shed  upon  the*  stage  while  the  I 
Apili Slice  sat  ,ia  parttel  darkness. 


4 i 
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TWO  SOPRANOS  HEARD 
IN  LONG  RECITALS 


Mis?  Frieda  Klinlq,  ear.tralto..  sang 
to  a crowded  house  3n  the  evening  at 

- the  same  hall.  Her  T*>iee,  an  imposing 
contralto,  dramatic  in  .quality,  -was  dis- 
played with  rare  skill;  in  a program  of 
songs  by  Respighi,  Grieg.  Massenet, 

!'-  Fowrdrain,  Strauss  and  other  com- 
• posers. 

At  Town  Hall-in  the  afternoon  Bron- j 
islaw  Huberir.an  gave  his  second  violin 
■ recital  of  the  season.  His  program  in- 1 
eluded  Brahm’s  Sonata  in  G major 
j Bach's  minor  Sonata  for  violin  alone 
j Mendelssohn's  Concerto,  Beethoven's 
Romance  in  G r.jajor  and  two  of 
Brahms’s  Hungarian  Dances,  arranged 
by  Joachim.  Mr.  Hibernian  appeared 
to  better  advantage  in  the  smaller  kali. 
His  tone,  which  had  seesmed  lost  in  the 

- depths  of  Carnegie  Hail,  now  seemed 
sufficiently  full  a.n<l  £>ni*ootli.  while  his 
technic  was  undeniably  skillful,  espe- 

. 'ciallv  in  the  Presto  of  the  Bach  .Son- 
ata, His  mannerisms,  however,  were 
in  evidence  and  often  gave  his 


Mme.  Graham  and  Miss  Alma\ 
Simpson  Entertain. 


still 


perlormance  the  appearance  of  effort. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  at  his  best  where" 
a light  and  delicate  touch  was  required 
as  in  the  finale  of  the  Mendelssohn 

Concerto. 

Another  violinist. 


Two  song  recitals  invited  the  con- 
sideration of  music  lovers  yesterday. 
Both  took  place  in  Town  Hall.  In  the 
afternoon  Mme.  Mildred  Graham,  so- 
prano, disclosed  her  gifts  and  accom- 
plishments in  a very  exacting  pro- 
gramme, embracing  songs  of  varied 
styles  and  a large  range  of  expression. 

Mme.  Graham  is  a singer  equipped 
with  a naturally  good  voice,  -which  is 
something  the  worse  for  wear,  but  which 
retains  a middle  scale  of  pleasing  equil- 
ity.  She  was  not  always  able  to  pro- 
duce a satihfying  tone,  but  she  sang 
with  musical  intelligence  and  a knowl- 
edge of  interprettative  methods  so  that 
she  was  often  interesting. 

In  the  evening  the  singer  was  Miss 
Alma  Simpson,  soprano  molto  sfogato, 
who  gave  her  annual  song  recital,  as- 
sisted alternatively  by  an  accompanist 
and  a mechanical  piano.  Much  of  Miss 
Simpson’s  singing  was  singularly  confi- 
dential She  appeared  to  be  desirous 
of  confining  her  tremblingly  emotional 
communications  to  friends  in  the  front 
row.  In  tUis  she  had  pronounced  sue-  i 


ridering^The  pleasure  which  fias  just 
preceded — a devout  approbation.  The 
third  movement  turns  the  intelligence 
outward  from  its  senses  and  its  ap- 
proval of  them,  and  explores  in  lonely 
fashion  among  tenuous,  mystic  possi- 
bilities. And  finally,  the  fourth  move- 
ment deserts  the  third  as  a futile  un- 
dertaking and  returns  to  the  tangible 
things,  ceremonies,  majestic  pageants, 
-g-ayety,  power,  rivalrj'  and  sensuous 
pleasure. 

Pierre  Monteux,  tvho  arranged  his 
programme  as  excellently  as  he  con- 
ducted it,  followed  the  Brahms  sym- 
phony with  Schubert’s  incidental 
music  to  “P.osamunde,”  as  a recre- 
ation. The  ballet  music  was  so  de- 
scriptive and  so  well  played  that  the 
eyes  alone  seemed  to  he  occupied,  and 
the  ears  were  rested  by  tjie  time  the 
Franck  chorale  was  undertaken.  The 
concert  closed  with  Berlioz’s  resound- 
ing overture  to  "The  Roman  Carnival  ” 


Miss  Ruth  Ray,  i 

played  in  the  evening  at  tlw  same  hall; 
Her  broad,  virile  tone  is  but  one  of 
l'avor,  while  she) 
?'ft.tt.T.a  sound  technic  and  considerable! 
brilliance  and  temperament  to  burnj 
A feature  of  her  program  was  a suit* 
in  three  movements— Romance,  Capri- 
cietto  and  Poem,  by  Leo  Sowerby,  win- 
ner of  the  American  Prix  de  Rome.) 
Tee  "work  is  dedicated  to  Miss  RavJ 
_ who  played  jt  con  amore. 


Z / 


-trS  , 

Miss  Farrar , Clad 
in  Turkish  Trousers 


Her  interpretation  of  Mozart’s  "Das 
Veilchen"  was  lachrymose  In  tire  ex- 
treme. But  it  seems  hardly  worth  wliile 
expending  phrases  on  a recital  which 
was  of  such  extraordinarily  small  ar- 
tistic value. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Miss  Edna  Fields, 
officially  described  as  a mezzo-soprano 
contralto,  gave  her  first  song  recital  on  i 
any  stage.  She  disclosed  a voice  of 1 
middle  range,  powerful,  vibrant  and 
easily  produced.  But  she  showed  little  I 
knowledge  of  song  interpretation.  Jn-  1 
deed,  she  seemed  entirely  lost  in  the  i 
shadows  of  Forty-third  street.  The 
bright  lights  and  gay  operettas  of  Broad-  | 
way  beckoned  to  her. 


String  Quartet  oi 
London  Delights 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

I jt\  'III  III  - 

The  lovers  of  chamber  music  renewed 
a pleasant  acquaintanceship  when  the 
London  String  Quartet  gave  a concert 
in  Aeolian  H<tU  yesterday  afternoCn. 
It  is  seldom  that  foreign  visitors  in- 
troduce themselves  with  so  serious  a 
message  ao  did  the  British  gentlemen 
a year  ago.  Though  complete  stran- 
gers to  our  public,  they  Challenged  not 
curiosity  but  attention  and  interest  ol 
the  highest  sort  with  a proclamation  of 
the  evangel  of  Beethoven.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  elect  instead  of  to  the, 
great  body  of  eeekers  after  musical  en 

r a Kllf  tft 


tertalnmeht — venturesome,  but,  to  their  j 
credit  and  the  hofior  of  their  audiences, 
successful.  They  are  here  again,  ,ana 
were  welcomed  yesterday  as  tried  and  I 
proved  friends  of  pure  music  by  an 
audienee  capable  of  giving  appreciation 
and  glad  to  show  it. 


The  second  of 


series  of  Friday 


I noon-Dsiy  Music-ales,  under  the  direction! 
| of  Frank  La.  Forge,  composer-pianist. 


An  audience  that  completely  filled  tlv 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Bjltmore  was  at- 
tracted to  the  first  for  this  season  of  the 
Biltmore  musicales,  which  was  held  tliei  - 
yesterday.  The  artists  were  Miss  Geral- 
dine Farrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Miss  Ada  Sassoli.  harpist,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Schofield,  barytone.  Mr.  Claude 
!’  Gotthelf  was  at  the  piano. 

) Miss  Farrar  received  a rousing  wel- 
come When  she  came  on  the  stage  to 
: sing  her  first  number,  a group  of 
r French  songs  by  Ferrari,  Chaminade, 

I Halm  and  Massenet.  Her  costume  was 
novel  and  startling.  It  was  of  china 
pink  chiffon  -edged  with  silver  fox,  with 
a long  coat  of  the  same  material,  hi-  , 

- medium  length  skirt  disclosed  a pair  ol  , 

E white  and  silver  Turkish  trousers  which  (| 
£ fell  to  her  ankles.  Her  1830  hat  corre-  ; 

sponded  in  color  and  material  with  her  j 
; "gown  and  was  topped  by  a sweeping  j 
i plume. 

I , For  her  second  number  Miss  I'arra  i ; 
P «sang  the  "Hananera”  from  "Carmen.  ' 
i jand  her  last  group  of  songs,  sung  m , 
| English,  included  compositions  l j 
I | Tschaikowski,  Schumann,  Dvorak  and 
! j Gretchaninoff. 

( l Mr.  Schofield  sang  "O  tu  Palermo,  b, 
Vi.-rdi,  and  several  English  songs, 
fj  numbers  played  by  Miss  -Sassoli 
A familiar  to  her  concert  repertoire. 


The 

were 


my  In  theTauaience  stood  wtien 
appeared-  It  is  the  custom  to  so 
aive  her  at  the  morning  musi- 
cs. The  reason  that  prompts  mat 
sculiar  practise  is  to  get  a tetter 
I j-  dew  of  her  gorgeous  costume,  xes- 
% terday  she  wore  a gown  composed  of 
J yellow  floating  draperies,  short 
1 enough  to  reveal  voluminous  trous- 
ers of  silver  cloth.  A picture  hat  of 
amber  with  huge  plumes  of 
color  made  a frame  around  her  darK 
hair,  coif  fed  low.  - 

* ’ __  _ ^ nrrttiTi  nr 


, and  Ernesto  Berumen,  pianist,  was 
, given  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Iiall  with 
! Mr.  Beiumen,  Jean  Johnson,  mmo- 
j -soprano:  Rosamond  Crawford,  pianist, 
and  Fenwick  Newe  l,  tenor,  and  Kathryn 
I Kerin  and  Marion  Carley  in  the  capacity 
| of  accompanists,  contributing  to  the 
i program. 

i An  Ignac-e  Friedman  record  played  by 
the  Duo  Art  piano  served  us  au  ituro- 
duetion  for  the  artists,  among  whom 
| Miss  Johnson  was  first  to  appear.  Twoj 
! group  numbers  were  allotted  to  her— - 
j the  first  comprising  four  French  songs 
and  the  second,  two  in  English.  Of  the 
first  group  the  singer  afforded  most 
pleasm-  - m “Carnival"  by  Fourdrain, 
although  Anberts's  "Vielle  _ Chanson; 
Espagnole"  v,  as  delightful  y giver.  witl  j 
good  diction  and  a voice  of  exceptional! 
sweetness  and  warmth.  Miss  Carley 
was  her  accompanist.  "By  the  \\  a torsi 
of  Minuetouka,"  Licuranee,  and  "U  Ac.; 
John  I"  Somerset,  were  accompanied  bjl 
the  Duo  Art  piano. 

A featured  number  was  Liszt’s  "Ilun-j 
gariau  Fantasia,"  played  by  Mr.  Beiat 
man  and  Miss  Crawford  at  two  pianos! 
So  perfect  was  the  ensemble  of  these 
very  splendid  musicians  the  effect  was 
as  though  au  individual  artist  had 
j manipulated  the  keys.  Mr.  Newell  sand 
! au  aria  from  "Le  Uoi  d’Ys”  by  Laid 
I and  "How  Much  1 Love  You.”  by  La) 

; Forge.  Further  than  being  the  pos- 
i sessor  of  a charming  voice,  this  young 
j tenor  is  gifted  with  au  unusual  degree; 
i of  personality  and  knows  how  to  present^ 
j his  songs.  Miss  Kerin  played  her  usual 
excellent  accompaniment.  Mr.  Beniman 
i and  the  Duo  Art  piano  also  played  three 
| selections  by  Brahms,  Godard  and  Dam  | 
J bois,  the  Duo  records  having  been  made 
by  Harold  Bauer. 


& / f / 

POSTON  SYMPHONY  GIVES  I 
CIRGAN-ORCWESTRA  CONCERT 


BORIS  HAMBOURG  PLAYS. 


'Cellist 


of  Znfa- 


:l| 


iere  as  ’cello 

;easons  as  a j 
Trio,  gave  £L  . 

of  music  for  his  instrument 
ban  Hall.  Mr.  Ham- 
historical  recitals  in 


Ac 


Gives  Recital 
miliar  Music 

Boris  Hatntoourg,  known 
recitalist,  and  in  recent  ! 
member  cf  the  Hambourg 
programm 
yesterday 

bourg  has  . , 

London,  and  it  is  his  custom 
celdovn  heard  works  from  the 
lit. i r:-ture,  wherein  he  has  made  i< 
Yesterday  he  began  with  or 
such  a sonata  in  F major  bv  the  1.  en- 
i; an  Benedetto  Marcello,  v 
I years  ago. 

Til  music  was  well  aaav*-- 
I v.eiio.  end  Mr.  Han/bourg  play 
• eharir.ir.s"  simplicity  and  taste. 

Bach’s  G major  qnaei 


choosi 


Montenx’s  Programme  Is  Cleverlj- 
Selected  and  He  C-ondncted  In 
Masterly  Way. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  a,t 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  gave 
the  first  public  performance  of  an  ar- 
rangement for  organ  and  orchestra 
made  by  Wallace  Goodrich  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  -Cesar  Franck’s  organ 
chorale  No.  2,  in  B minor.  The  organ 
play ed  below  and  through  the  orches- 
tra in  great  surges,  to  which  the  or- 


old 


chestral  voices  -gave  a complex  coloring; 

olo  passage*;  the  organ 


, and  in  the  r - . 

, raised  Franck's  kindly,  compassionate 
. melody  against  rolls  of  -thunder,  eoft- 
i ened  and  rounded  as  if  by  distance- 


Premiere  of  Warner  Composition 

A Haydn  quartet*  (in  B flat,  Op.  64, 
No.  3)  opened  their  list,  and  Sqhubert  a 
posthumous  work  in  D minor,  with  its 
transfigured  variations,  Olosed  it,  or, 
rather*  would  have  closed  it  had  their 
playing  not  evoked  a demonstration  of 
delight  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a novel  feature  in  concerts  of  this. 
Character,  a demand  for  more.  To  this 
they  responded  by  playing  a piece 
which  sounded  like  a sequel  to  the  ( 
middle  number  of  the  scheme  which  j 
bod  already  produced  a call  for  a repe- 
tition. This  middle  number  was  a.  set! 
of  five  short  pieces  entitled  “The  Pixy-/ 
Ring,  a Fairy  Suite,”  composed  by  Mr, 
H.  Waldo  Warher,  the  viola  player  of 
the  ouartet,  last  summer,  which  had 
its  first  public  bearing  on  this  occa- 

M'-  Warner  seems  to  have  been  hob- 
nohbing  with  fairy-fol^  a good  deal  of 
I late,  for  we  thought  we  detected  some 
of  the  doing3  of  Cluricaune  and  bbe- 
I fros,  Robin  GoodfelloW  and  the  Kor( 

I ristane  ir,  his  pianoforte  trio,  which  won 
- Mrs.  Coolidgeki  prise  of  $1,000  and  was 
played  at  the  recent  Berkshire  Cham- 
ber Music  Festival.  He  is  obvious  y 
! on  good  terms  with  the  Good  Peop.e 
and  doe3  not  let  “Pouke  nor  other  evi, 
sprites”  fray  him  with  things  that  be 
I not.  Fairies  are  to  biro  the  winsome 
'creatures  that  they  were  to  Mendels- 
sohn and  WebeK  though  they  speak  a 
different  dialect.  In  hi3  suite  they 
dance  in  the  moonlight,  play  games 
under  toadstools  with  kinsfolk  as  well 
as  grasshoppers  and  field  mice  in  the 
(light  emitted  by  glow  worms  to  the 
! music  of  bluebells.  Like  the  Lepr#- 
I ehaun  of  the  Emerald  Isle  they  are 
Snot  at  all  averse  to  a wee  nipple  them- 
selves, nor  grudgeful  of  it  to  a "man 
of  middle  earth”  who  chances  to  fall 
into  their  company.  So  we  judge  at 
least  from  the  fourth  scene,  in  which - 
a human  clown  sings  a ditty  to  them, 
to  which  they  ftive  a tricksy  variant 
■tthieh  makes  him  somewhat  heavy  of 
tongue  and  slumbrous. 

An  Alluring  Suite 

The  suite  is  program  music,  of  course, 
but  of  a kind  as  alluring  to  the  fancy 
as  it  is  gratifying  to  good  taste,  for 
though  it  is  as  full  of  novel  instrumen- 
tal effects  as  the  efforts  at  descriptive 
orchestral  music  by  the  young  Italians 
which  we  have  heard  recently  it  d.t-j 
fers  from  these  efforts  by  being  de- 
lightfully idiomatic,  clear  in  structure 
and  suggestive  in  its  themes.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  viol  family  could  fail 
to  be  charmed  by  the  ingenious  plan- 
ner in  which  harmonids,  pizzicati, 
muted  tones  and  the  device  of  bowing 
near  the  bridge  ( svl  ponticello)  were 
combined  to  give  the  music  elfish  color. 
But  this  was  not  aft,  for  there  was 
charm  also  in  the  subject  matter  of 
each  of  the  movements  and  its  har- 
monic treatment.  No  prettier  tribute 
could  have  been  paid  to  the  Work  and  its 
composer  then  the  audience  paid  it,  by 
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like  a merciful  Judgment  Day.  The  1 1 permitting  all  the  movements  to  be 
general  effect  of  the  Goodrich  arrange-  pUyed  before  applauding,  and  then 
ment,  however,  was  more  magistral  ; the  composer  and  his  compan* 

than  masterly.  „ ions  to  the  platform  again  and  again 

The  concert  opened  with  B.ahn  . . obvious  desire  was  gratified  by 

rnlf  90  m which  Expresses  ’./  fou-'  a repetition  of  the  finale  , There  was  a 
movements  a complete  cycle  of  aes-  ! healthy  British  tang  m this  fairy  dance 
thetlc  experience.  In  the  first-move-  and  jn  the  folksong-like  tune  which  was 
ment.  beautiful  impressions  arise  and  . Btirden  of  the  movement  delinea- 

until  every  sense  seems  to  • - 


.itiful  p; 


pin 


plemeniarv  numeer,  wuicn  wa; 

“Puck,”  it  should  have  disclosed  ”th_. 
there  was  another  Englishman  who 
handled  a palette  similar  to  Mr.  War- 
ner’s. 

The  precision  of  the  players,  their  I 
perfect  intellectual  and  emotional  ae-  j 
cord,  their  mastery  of  equable  nuance, 
were  in  all  the  music  admirable.! 
Wherein  they  left  some  desires  unful-  ' 
filled  was  in  their  tenuity  of  tone,  their 
overfondness,  for  mezzo-piano  and  a ! 
want  of  warmth,  lusciousness  and  vol- 
ume  as  a normal  outgiving. 
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Friends  ot  musu 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

It  seems  to  be  a difficult  matter  accu- 
rately to  adjust  the  purposes  and  the 
doings  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  ao  that  they  may  be  in  perfect  I 
accord.  To  give  a hearing  to  music  of  I 
the  highest  type  which  does  not  fall  I 
within  the  scope  of  other  concert  or-  j 
ganizations  or  ordinary  concert  givers, ) 
that  ostensibly  is  its  mission,  and  it  is  i 
at  once  a beautiful,  a lofty  one,  and  one  j 
which  would  make  for  the  increase  and 
refinement  of  popular  knowledge  and ) 
taste.  The  program  of  the  concert  in  j 
Town  Hal!  yesterday  afternoon  was  al-| 
most  ideal.  The  overture  to  “Gcno-j 
veva,”  by  Schumann,  was,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary, for  the  reason  that  it  lies 
properly  within  the  field  cultivated  by 
symphonic  orchestras,  but  it  is  seldom 
beard  and  is  beautiful. 

The  Concerto  Grosso,  by  Handel,  for 
two  violins  and  violoncello  as  the  con- 
certino and  a string  band,  was  de- 
cidedly to  the  purpose,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  beauty,  but  also  because  it 
belongs  to  an  archaic  class  of  composi- 
tions rarely  represented  in  the  schemes 
of  orchestral  concerts,  and  also  because, 
well  played  by  a small  band  in  a small 
room,  it  is  more  effective  than  under 
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escape  until  every  se.rsp  tlre  0f  the  human  being  who  becomes 

have 'been  visited  and  stirred  and  left  1 “If  ° ,,  w 6 

subiimelv  content,  unmarred  iby  t'hc  i Pixy-Iadc.i. 

shadow  of  a philosophical  speculation.  . It  was  somewhat  of  a pity,  we 
The  second  movement  might  well  lbe  I thought,  though  We  could  not  hut  ad-, 
an  anorobation  by  the  mind,  on  con-  - mirc  the  frankness  of  the  confession-  | 

that  when  the  quartet  played  J:he  sup-  I 


the  inflated  conditions  which  prevail  at 
symphonic  concerts.  It  is  chamber; 
music,  and  should  be  heard  as  such. 
The  church  cantata  by  Bach,  "Gott  sell 
Allein  mein  Herze  haben,”  was  also  well 
chosen — or  would  have  been  well 
chosen  had  it  been  performed  by  e 
proper  and  adequate  apparatus.  But  in. 
it  the  organ  is  extensively  used  obbli- 
gato, and  for  the  noble  instrument  for] 
which  Bach  wrote  a cabinet  organ  was, 
a poor  substitute,  offering  neither  vari-; 
ety  of  color  nor  the  diapason  tonei 
which  would  have  made  gbod  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  wind  instruments  of 
the  band  except  the  dboes,  which  were 
but  little  in  evidence. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  that  of  thoj 
old  Italian  solo  cantata  and  in  view  of) 
the  fact  that  it  is  largely  baaed  upon  a. 
concerto  which  Bach  wrote  for  violin,; 
and  also  for  clavichord.  The  monoto- 
nous tone  of  the  instrumental  parti 
militated  greatly  against  its  effect,, 
nobly  as  the  vocal  part  was  sung  by' 
Mme.  Gerhardt.  That,  indeed,  was  a 
notable  achievement,  as  was  also,  we 
think,  the  interpretation  of  the  work, 
by  Mr.  Bodanzky,  while  the  singing  by 
the  choir  of  the  stanza  from  Luther’s 
hymn.  “Nun  bitten  wir  den  heiligen 
Geist-,”  though  not  exactly  uplifting, 
was  creditable  to  the  choristers  and 
their  trainer,  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend. 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Pelletier  played  the  organ 
part  and  Mr.  Paul  Eisler  accompanied 
the  recitatives  in  Mme.  Gerhardt’s 
arioso  and  siciliano  discreetly  upon  a 
makeshift  harpsichord.  Who  the  solo 
players  in  the  Handel  concerto  were  the 
program  neglected  to  tell  us — which 
was  a pity,  for  the  character  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  their  work  deserved 
rccognition- 

The  customary  sheet  of  words  was 
also  wanting,  because  of  failure  of 
delivery  by  the  printer,  the  audience 
was  told.  This  must  have  been  dis- 
appointing to  the  listeners  who  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  German  language 
in  respect  .both  of  the  Bach  cantata 
and  the  songs  by  Mahler,  which 
brought  the  concert  to  a close.  Those 
familiar  with  the  German  tongue,  how- 
ever, had  no  need  of  the  printed 
words,  for  Mme.  Gerhardt’s  enuncia- 
tion and  diction  were  exemplary;  had 
she  merely  read  the  text  she  weald 
have  made  ravishing  mU6ic.  The  titles 
of  the  Mahler  songs  were  a bit  con- 
fusing. They  were  settings  of  excerpts 
from  the  collection  of  German  folk- 
songs made  by  Clemens  Brentano  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Von  Arnim,  called 
“Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn,’.’  a collec- 
tion which  has  a parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  in  Bishop 
Percy’s  “Reliques,”  though  it  contains 
four  metrical  romances, 

If  Mme.  Gerhardt  adhered  to  the  list 
of  songs  as  printed  in  the  programs, 
some  of  them  arc  queerly  named.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  anybody  would 
give  a title  like  “Das  Irdisehe  Leben”  | 
to  the  wondrously  pathetic  miniature  j 
ballad  which  lovers  of  folksong  know  i 
as  “Das  hungernde  Kind”  (“The  Starv-  j 
ing  Child”).  The  strong  infusion  of  | 
the  folksong  spirit  in  Mahler’s  penius 
made  him  singularly  felicitous  in  his 
settings  of  these  traditional  texts.  To 
us  there  seems  to  be  more  and  truer 
feeling  in  any  one  of  his  “Wunderhorn” 
songs  than  in  the  most  ambitious  of 
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/mplionie  movements.  ' There  la 
nuine  spontaneity  in  their  hninor  »« 
all  as  their  pathos.  Their  perforo- 
ice  by  Mme.  Gerhardt  wan  perfection, 
id  so  was  their  accompaniment  by  the 
ehestra  as  far  as  Mr.  Bodansky  could 
akc  it  so.  The  tone  of  hia  wood- 
mds  did  not  stand  a severe  test,  how- 
er. 


The  Mahlect  cycle  of  childrens 

Bonirn  hardly  deserved  aU  the  earnes 

work  that  was  lavished  upon  it.  Tier 
were  moments  of  fel  cltous  orches- 
tration in  the  five  movements,  bu 
jllci/  the  music  Itself  was  either  uninter- 
1%ns  or  else  mi  pasted  a /mn- 
Bnrtlett’s  ‘‘Familiar  Quotations. 
"Love’s  Old  Sweet  Son?”  “The  Choc- 
olate Solder."  the  Handel^  con  iert.> 
-rosso.  "Lie  Melsterslngcr,  Hansel 
and  Gretel”— all  these  and  more  re- 
ceived their  meed  of  the  siucerest 
form  of  flattery.  ' 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  orchestral 
introduction.  considering  its  origin, 
should  show  any  uplifting  religious  sig- 
nificance ; nor  does  it  show  more  than 
the  nobility  and  deep  musical  beauty 
that  are  stamped  upon  it  by  Bach  s 
genius.  The  airs  have  a tender  ex- 
pressiveness, more  than  some  of  Bach  s 
airs  for  solo  voice  which  he  treats  in  a 
way  that  offers  great  difficulty  to  the 
singer.  Mme.  Gerhardt  delivered  them 
and  the  recitatives  In  a beautifully 
artistic  and  expressive  manner,  with  a 
clear  diction  and  (except  for  one  slight 
slip  in  an  entrance)  without  signs  of 
distress  in  managing  the  difficult  phras- 
ing. And  the  final  chorale,  harmonized 
with  the  supreme  loveliness  of  the  mas- 
ter magic,  was  sung  by  the  chorus  with 
much  beauty  and  homogeneity  of  tone— 
with  a quality,  indeed,  that  prompted 
the  wish  to  hear  it  in  some  of  the  can- 
tatas wherein  Bach  made  more  use  of 
the  chorus. 

Mme.  Gerhardt  also  sang  with  much 
variety  of  expression  and  mood  the  set- 
tings by  Mahler.  With  all  the  per- 
suasiveness and  ingenuity,  both  in  the 
melodic  time  and  the  elaborate  orches- 
tral effects  with  which  he  has  sought 
to  follow  the  simplicity  and  nal'vetg  of 
the  verses,  there  is  a haunting  feeling 
that  his  pursuit  of  the  waif  is  at  times 
somewhat  labored.  and  suggestive 
rather  of  sophistication. 

--u  i„  Wondel  s 


terday.  Miss"  Braslau  might  well  hav... 
been  overwhelmed  by  her  reception.  Sin 
smg  in  her  serious  and  resonant 
fashion,  a rare  " cantata  " for  one  voice 
on  the  woes  of  Lido,  by  old  Bene 
detto  Marcello,  and  preceded  a Mcup- 
Morcskv  group  with  the  so-c«x*hu 
icalizc'*  or-  song  without  w°r<is,  sub- 
titled, 41  The  Cry  of  Russia,  by  Rach- 

m\Vcrncr  Josten  and  Hugo  Wolf  were 
two  composers  out  of  the  hackneyed 
order,  at  least  of  lecent  yeata.  and 
among  present  novelties  w^re  Max  PH- 
zer's  "Fairyland  and  Jcnm.,  Prince 
Black’s  "My  Blrdcch.  Mis.  Ethel 
Cave  Cole  played  the  accompaniments. 
Miss  Braslau  at  one  point  adding  foi 
encore  Beethoven's  sonorous  and  hymn- 
llke  " Praise  of  God  in  Nature,’  be- 
fitting the  Indian  .Summer  daj . 


Russian  ’Cellist  Fills  Town  Hall. 

Yasha  Bunchuk,  a Russian  ‘cellist, 
said  to  be  a protege  of  the  composer, 
GJazounov,  made  his  first  appearance 
here  last  evening  at  the  Towf.Tail,  be- 
fore one  of  the  largest  audiences  that 
has  filled  that  auditorium  this  season. 
It  was  thronged  as  if  the  Mishas  and 
Sashas  and  Toshas  of  Russia  fiddledom 
were  playing,  Instead  of  a solo  ’cello, 
the  less  favored  Instrumental  "tenor" 
rather  than  “ prime  donna  ” of  the 
string  choir.  The  newcomer  showed 
himself  a player  of  powerful  tone  arid 
good  technical  equipment  in  Saint 
Saens’s  concerto  and  a 300-y*  ar-olcl 
sonata  of  Eccles.  He  was  assisted  In 
two  Jewish  song-melodies by  their  com- 
poser, B.  Levenson,  and  by  Giegory 
Ashman  also  in  pieces  by  Rachmani- 
noff and  Glazounov,  Bruch  s Kol  IN  lit- 
re! ” a 
balist’s 


noff  and  Glazounov,  rsruen  s xvu, 
rei  ” and  his  own  arrangement  of  «™- 
Viuiht'i  " Orientate.’’ 
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or  1732.  Then  followed  Handel's  con- 
certo grrosso  in  C major  No.  7 (one  of 
those  which  appeared  to  Romaln  Rolland 
to  possess  "but  a moderate  Interest") 
and  five  songs  from  Gustave  Mahler’s 
“Des  Knaben  Wunderhom,”  which  some 
music  lovers  believe  to  be  the  best  thing 
Mahler  ever  wrote. 

M.  Rolland  might  possibly  have  found 
a little  more  interest  in  the  Handel 
work  if  he  had  heard  It  yesterday  a.ker 
the  Bach,  which  was  presented  to  the 
audience  in  a style  suggesting  the  arid- 
ity of  a desert,  with  Miss  Gerhardt’s 
singing  of  the  recitatives  as  the  only 
oasis.  The  chorus  treated  the  chorale 
well  as  far  as  dynamics  and  tempo  were 
concerned,  but  with  a melancholy  tone 
quality. 

The  orchestra  was  depressing  at  all 
times,  and  especially  so  in  Handel’s 
music.  The  concertino  of  two  violins 
and  cello  played  grimly  Indeed,  while 
:he  whole  body  of  strings  seemed  to  need 
dusting.  The  most  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able part  of  the  concert  was  the  Mahler 
songs.  Miss  Gerhardt  is  not  a sirger 
of  finesse.  She  labors  too  much  and  has 
a narrow  range  of  vocal  color.  But  her 
voice  is  excellent  In  quality  and  she 
sings  with  Intelligence.  She  brought  a 
nice  appreciation  to  Mahler's  lyrics  and 
sent  the  audience  home  In  a pleasant 
humor. 


John  Corigliano  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

John  Corigliano  had  distinguished  help 
of  a fellow  countryman  and  artist,  Gino 
Nastrueei,  first  violin  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  as  one  of  a string  quintet 
that  accompanied  Mozart’s  concerto  In 
E flat,  with  which  the  young  player 
opened  his  violin  recital  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening,  and  In  which,  In- 
deed, there  was  realized  some  of  that 
intimacy  of  effect  that  marked  Mozart’s 
'own  simpler  age.  Mr.  Corigliano  is  a 
Brooklyn  youth  of  twenty,  who  has 
twice  before  appeared  here.  He  gave, 
(with  Francis  Moore  at  the  piano,  a 
Concerto,  opera  25,  hyrleigh,  and  pieces 
tby  Burmeister,  Israel  Joseph,  Dirk 
Foch  and  Kreisler. 


SECOND  SYWIPHQNYCONCERT 


Hulda  Lashanska  Is  the  Soloist  at 


Aeolian  Hall. 


SOPHIE  BRASLAU  AT  CABKEOH'.  / 
Miss  Braslau’s  programme  at  Car- 
negie Hall  in  the  afternoon  was  an 
Interest  ng  one.  She  began  with  an 
eighteenth  century  cantata,  for  sol  i 
voice,  “Didone,”  by  Benedetto  Mar 
cello,  and  went  on  to  songs  by  Hugo 
Wolff,  Moussorgsky,  ftachmaninoff 
Respighi  and  Sibella.  Three  songs  b/ 
Werner  Josten,  sung  in  German,  dis- 
closed a young  composer  of  deede1 
lyric  and  dramatic  gifts.  She  als  > 
[sang  an  American  group  of  ttneve.i 
|merits.  which  ncluded  John  Car 
ipenter’s  rather  Gallic  “The  Layrd  I - 
Smilin’  Thro’  the  Do’,”  and  Maxlmil- 
llan  Pilzer’a  “Fairy  Land.” 

1 Miss  Braslau's  voice  is  warm  and 
beautiful  as  ever  in  Its  rn’ddle  rogis- 
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;er,  and  seems  to  have  grown  in  pow=  1 
sr,  She  abuses  it  unmercifully,  how- 
aver,  forcing  her  chest  tones  up  so 
far  that  she  is  already  losing  flexlbil= 
Ity  and  control  In  her  upper  register. 
She  seemed  to  hava  nothing  in  her 
high  tones  yesterday  Sietween  a full 
fortissimo  and  a pallid  mezza  voice 
that  hovered  perilously  on  the  brink. 
i|Of  falsetto.  Her  voice  Is  naturally 
ivery  dark  In  color,  and  she  darkens  it 
even  more,  especially  In  her  lowest 
register,  where  It  becomes  almost  bar- 
itone In  quality.  All  these  abuses  ot 
(Course  produce  the  sort  of  heavy, 

[ throaty  voice  that  audiences  associate 
I with  contralto  singing.  Yesterday’s 
I listeners,  consequently,  had  what  they  j 
| wanted,  and  gave  ovary  sign  of  being 
delighted  with  it.  Miss  Braslau  has 
grown  considerably  in  interpretative 
power,  and  gave  her  German  group 
superbly.  The  French  and  Italian 
numbers  were  rather  overdone.  Re- 
spighi’s “Se  Un  Glnrno  Tornasse”  dis- 
played a.  real  Caruso  sob  at  the  end. 
One  waited  for  shouts  of  •‘Bis'" 


Silvio  Sconti’s  Piano  Itcoifal. 

| Silvio  Scionii.  a pianist  evidently  ltal-1 
ian,  who  appealed  last  evening  for  the] 
lirsl  time  in  the  Town  Hall,  is  a young  : 
I man  of  considerable  attainments,  though 
( they  are  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
I '-ope  altogether'  successfully  with  the? 
: most  arduous  tasks  It-  set  before  him-’ 
self.  He  was  somewhat  overweighted 
by  Bussoni’s  elaborations  of  Each’s  Cha-  ( 
conne  for- violin  solo  and  Liszt's  sonata;  t 
nor  did  he  find  all  » lie  sub -lance  that 
there  is  in  Chopin's  Barcarolle.  He  gotH 
certain  finely  felt  effects  in  ail  of  them;  ¥ 
they  they  require  a larger  view  than 
be  is  at.  present  able  to  take  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  into  Beethoven’s 
so-called  " Andante  Favori,"  into 
Brahms’s  capriccio  in  B minor,  into 
Schumann's  " Vogel  als  Prophet,” 
which  he  gave  as  gn  encore,  he  put 
much  charm.  His  program  contained 
two. pieces  that  were  set  down  as  "first 
performances Alfredo  Casella’s'  "So- 
natina ” and  Leo  Sowerby's  " Fisher- 
man's Trune.'  ' 

Mr.  Casella’s  composition  is  clearly  in 
"is  latest  stylo,  thjit  in  which  lie  favors 




Mich  exquisitely  acidulous-  <lffi*onaiK»?5.  j 
It  is  in  three  tuov<  monts.  an  allegro 
>pi)Jto.  a miiuutto  arwl  a.  • finale,  in 
which  a precipitate  and  boiateious  open- 
ing merges  into  a inarch.  " *t-.-i  n.1  and 
Solemn  " ; tlic  last  named  representing, 
.v.  T'ling  to  a note  on  the  program,  the 
entrance  of  a Chinese  guard,  ci&.ut  Chi- 
ftfflncHO  doctors  and  n venerable  old  man 
named  Altoum-  a “ vision  of  Oriental 
flaplcndor. ' music  llnough  which' shines 
the  glitter  of  jewels  and  the  rustling 
Hof  gorgeous  silken  robes/’ 

There  is.  indeed,  color  and  sug'g<  stive- 
Ines.s  in  the  piece,  and  the  impression  of 
jmusical  effor  t to  a considerably  gr  ’-'ter 
)degrro  than  there  was  in  the  <•  mpo.e't's 
“A  Notte  Alta..”  which  he  played  here 
• recently  with  the  Philadelphia,  Oiches- 
jtra  ; though  then  is  a certain  self-con- 
sciousness about  it,  a f ' ling  that  the 
I cant  per  is  achieving  1 tour  do  fore*', 
j rather  giving  n natural  expression.  If*1 
w ;i.s  present  at  the  recital,  and  Mr. 
j>«:ionti,  who-  pla yc l the  piece  V»  iiiinntl> . 
[tried  to  make  him  take  some  of  the  ;«P- , 
1 pi  a use.  which  was  considerabie,  to  him- _ 
j self. 

Mr.  Sowerby's  piece  seems  to  indicate 
that  Percx  Grainger  inis  been  visiting:; 
Chicago.  It  is  a tune  in  ihe  heartiest  ; 
of  folk  song  manner;  a good  tune  well  j 
I carried  through,  harmonized  wit  It  a i 
! somewhat  ostentatious  avoidance  of  the  ; 
; obvious,  ^Ir.  Scionti  played  it:  in  the  i 
' way  it  should  go  and  pleased  the  audi-  ( 
| ence  with  it. 
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The  Symphony  Society  held  the  sec-  ! 
ond  of  its  crowded  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday, 
when  Mr.  Damrosch  brought  forward 
the  fourth  symphony  of  Brahms,  music 
restful  and  refined,  if  also  melodiously 
enriched  like  Corinthian  capitals,  con- 
cealing strength  amid  beauty.  From 
the  orchestra’s  newer  productions  of  re- 
cent years  there  was  also  revived 
Ravel’s  " Tomb  of  Couperin,"  which  in 
antique  guise  lays  a bouquet  of  Elysian 
dances  to  the  memory  of  friends  fallen 
in  the  war.  In  place  of  another  such.  | 
iRoger-Ducasse's  “ Marche  Franqaise.”  j 
[there  was  played  in  closing  the  " Ru-  [ 
manian  Rhapsody  ” of  Enesco. 

Mme.  Sembrich  was  among  those  who  | 
heard  with  pleasure  the  soloist  of  the  I 
(day,  Hulda  Lashanska,  a young  so-  1 
prano  who  appears  Infrequently,  but 
who  recalls  something  of  the  art  of 
Sembrich  to  concert-goers  of  earlier 
days.  While  Mme.  Lashanska’s  singing 
lacks  the  agile  ease  of  more  constant 
use,  the  suggestion  of  distant  bell-tones 
in  the  voice-  is  matched  by  delicacy  of 
style  rare  in  modern  interpreters.  She, 
Itoo,  omitted  a program  number,  the 
I"  Loreley  ” of  Liszt,  substituting  an  air 
'from  an  opera,  " Hamlet,"  by  Franco 
iFaccio,  who  with  Boito  fought  In  Garl- 
[baldi’s  army,  and  adding 
(Debussy’s  air  from 
Prodigue." 


Edwin  Hughes’s  Piano  Keritul 

Edwin  Hughes,  an  American  pianist 
who  has  often  played  in  New  York,  pre- 
sented some  unusual  numbers  on  the 
program  of  his  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall.  It  has  rarely  oc- 
curred to  any  pianist  to  play  Beethoven's 
polonaise.  Op.  S3,  and  perhaps  never  to 
play  Czerny’s  etude  in  B flat.  The 
polonaise  has  a certain  brilliancy,  but  It 
contains  much  of  either  Beethoven  or 
Poland.  Czerny’s  etude,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  full  of  Czerny  and  little  else*, 
and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  as 
n technical  study— Mr.  Hughes's  tech- 
nique seemed  to  improve  on  the  spot 
further  value  in  it.  Yet  it  made  a.  hit 
with  the  more  juvenile  portion  of  the 
| :•  udlenuo,  and  in  deference  to  their 
'wishes  jlr.  Hughes  repeated  the  last 
section  of  it. 

There  was  very  different  matter  in 
Beethoven's  sonata,  Op.  109.  of  which 
I Mr.  Hughes  ga  ve  a creditable  perform- 
ance. though  he  did  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  music’s  elegance  at  all 
points.  A minuet  by  /' aneila,  two  na- 
ture pictures  by  Fannie  Dilion.  John 
Carpenter’s  "Tango  Americain."  Al- 
benig's  " Seguidllla."  and  Lizl's  " .So- 
netto  cli  Petrarca.  No.  lot  " 'and  " Me- 
I phisto  Waltz  ” made  up  the  rest  of  this 
S unconventional  program.  Mr.  Hughes 

I has  a clear,  brilliant  touch,  a not  wholly 

II  infallible  technique  and  a sense  of 
j rythm  that  sometimes  is  not  quite  satis- 
fying, as  in  Weber’s  “ Perpetuvun  Mo- 

| bile.”  and  certain  passages  in  Beetho- 
ven’s sonata. 


When  Juan  Reyes,  a Chilean  pianist, 
played  here  last  season,  it  was  found 
that  a want  of  delicate  discrimination 
In  accent,  a monotonous  tone  quality 
and  resulting  rigidity  of  outline  pre- 
vented him  from  realizing  his  own  ar- 
tistic Ideals  which  were  manifestly  high. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  was  found 
In  his  performance  of  the  Schumann  C 
major  fantasia  in  his  recital  last  even- 
ing in  Atolian  Hall.  It  was  a very  sin- 
cere performance,  but  the  composition 
demands  a wider  range  of  tonal  resource 
and  subtler  mastery  of  phrasing  than 
Mr.  Reyes  revealed. 

In  Town  Hall  iri  the  evening  Silvio 
Scionti,  an  Italian  pianist,  was  heard  for 
the  first  time  here.  Liszt’s  B minor 
sonata  was  the  most  pretentious  number 
on  his  programme,  which  contained  also 
3.  sonatina  by  Sasella,  and  "The  Fisher- 
man’s Tune,”  by  the  Chicago  composer, 
Leo  Sowerby,  who  sailed  last  Thursday 
to  begin  his  years  of  seclusion  in  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  Mr.  Sci- 
onti played  with  serviceable  technique, 
good  tone  and  considerable  feeling  for 
melodic  utterances.  But  his  range  of 
expression  seemed  to  be  narrow  and  his 
conceptions  not  always  perfectly  formed. 


MME.  MACaUIGANS  RECITAL. 


Leopold  StOKOWShy  is  IIUI  — - - 
one  hereabouts  willing  to  help  the 
scholarly  musical  anarchist,  AJfredc 
Casella,  make  known  his  far-music  t< 
New  Yorkers.  At  his  recital  in  Town 
Hall  last  night  he  played  a sonatina 
by  this  entirely  original  composer — a 
piece  which  was  apparently  not  in- 
tended to  be  music  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word,  or  may  be,  even 
near-music,  and  therefore  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  a musi- 
cal critic.  Mr.  Casella  will  play  some 
of  his  own  pieces  in  Town  Hall  to- 
night. It  will  be  the  only  chance 
to  hear  him  do  this  and  no  one  who 
wants  to  know  the  post-bellum  musi- 
cal Italy  should  fail  to  attend.  Ca- 
stilla will  also  play,  among  other 
things,  a sonata  by  Beethoven,  of 
whose  works,  strange  to  say,  this  dis- 
sonantal  iconoclast  has  brought  out 
[J  through  the  Riccardis  an  admirably 
' edited  edition.  Casella  was  for  three 
years  professor  of  advanced  piano : 
classes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
in  1915  he  succeeded  Sgambati  as 
professor  at  the  Liceo  musical  di  S. 
Cecilia  in  Rome. 


'/Z./ 

| Elly  Ney  a Rodinesqfie  Figure 
at  Her  Third  Recital  at 


later 
L’ Enfant 


At  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  Mme. 
Madeleine  MacGuigan  gave  a violin  re- 
cital. This  player,  said  to  be  a aupil  of 
August  Wilhelmj,  was  heard  hajc  two 
seasons  ago.  Of  diminutive  stature  and 
charming  personality’,  she  held  u’e  rapt 
attention  of  a great  audience  while  she 
performed  Paganinis  difficult  D major 
concerto  with  excellent  tone,  a remark- 
ably fine  technic  and,  when  needed, 
much  sentiment. 

She  is  by  no  means  a finished  artist, 
as  her  style  needs  more  brilliance  and 
more  finish.  But  she  seems  to  show 
growth  in  these  matters  since  she  was 
heard  here  before.  There  was  no  work 
in  her  list  putting  to  the  test  her  reading 
of  music  of  great  breadth.  Mendels- 
sohn's "On  Wings  of  Song"  she  played 
delightfully.  Her  own  arrangement,  pre- 
sumably, of  an  Irish  air -by  Moore  was 
in  her  final  group.  Chausson’s  ‘‘Poem’’ 
was  among  the  other  numbers. 

Raymond  Havens,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  at  Towii  Hall.  His 
programme  had  some  novelty.  There 
were  two  pieces,  "Siciliana”  and  "Vil- 
lanella,”  by  unknown  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  Century,  arranged-by  Respighi, 
which  were  both  quite  worth  while  and 
two  pieces  seldom  heard,  an  “Interlude" 
of  Royce  and  a bercense  from  Stra- 
vinski’s  “L’Oiseau  de  Feu,"  which 
seemed  hardly  at  all  worth  while.  In 
all  these  pieces  and  in  Bach's  O minor 
suite  edited  by  Robert  Franz  and  Schu- 
mann’s “Cameval,”  Mr.  Havens  showed 
many  qualities  belonging  to  a good  pi- 
anist. He  has  tone,  technic,  rhythm  and 
musical  intelligence,  and  yet  his  per- 
formance lacks  a certain  fervor  and 
warmth.  If  he  could  infuse  a little 
more  inspiration  and  color  into  his  play- 
ing it  would  have  much  more  interest. 
That  he  has  some  poetic  instinct  was 
shown  and  especially  in  parts  of  the 
Schumann  music. 


Carnegie  Hali. 


A piano  groaned  and  sobbed  at  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
sighed  and  shrieited  and  cursed  and 
moaned.  And  on  a chair  in  front  of 
the  piano  Tilly  Ney,  swathed  in  3 
vivid  Vermillion  robe,  in  loose  folds 
about  her  body,  writhed  and  shrank 
and  delivered  nerself  of  Chopin’s 
music.  Her  programme  was  all  Cho- 
pin, and  her  interpretation  was  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  ear  but  also 
t<>  the  eye.  through  a flow  of  tortured 
plastic  poses.  \ 

Without  looking  ai  Elly  K y the 


music  might  be  heard  risit,  with 
meaning  always,  but  sometim  ,■  with 





f While  Mr.  Hughes  plays  with  ar- 
( tis.ic  taste  and  discrimination,  he 
never  puts  a tax  on  the  emotions  oi 
! his  listeners— at  least  not  in  his 
public  recitals. 

But  compared  to  Raymond  Havens 
|of  Boston,  who  contemporaneously 
jin  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  appreciative 
(gathering,  he  seemed  like  a glowing 
wire. 

| Conventionally  considered,  Mr.  Ha- 
vens managed  the  apparatus  under 
his  fingers  well  enough,  though  his 
phrasing  did  not  fulfill  demands  as 
satisfactorily  as  his  technique.  When 
a man  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  how- 
iever,  cannot  provide  as  much  musical 
pleasure  as  a highly  developed  me- 
chanical reproducing  instrument,  one 
may  well  wonder  what  particularly 
important  function  he  has  undertaken 

fn  fulfill 


meaning  which  seemed  more  lint  the- 
atrical posturings  than  like  human 
emotions — a judgment  which  refers 
less  to  piano-playing  than  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Chopin  as  presented  yes- 
terday afternoon  Through  the  person- 
ality of  Elly  Ney.  ■ | 

However,'  very  little  speculation 
about  personality  or  playing  was  ,pos-  1 
sible  to  a listener  who  looked  toward  ' 
the  platform  while  Elly  Ney  was  j' 
playing.  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
she  leaned  over  the  keyboard  and  ! 
peered  about  among  the  keys  like  | 
some  one  searching  for  a particular  j 
| paper  'n  a confused  pile,  and  as  she, 
turned  out  notes  from  the  piano  it 
was  as  if  she  turned  over  papers  in 
the  pile,  with  the  music  simply  as  a. 
beautiful  accompaniment  to  her 
search. 

Again,  she  sank  her  head,  between 
her  shoulders  and  seemed  to  oscillate  | 
slightly  within  her  piled  up  body  as  if 
she  had  no  bones;  then  suddenly  her  '■'j 
head  rose,  she  seemed  again  to  have 
a neck,  her  body  took  form,  and  she 
plucked  clangorous  chords  among  tile 
keys  in  the  bass. 

Often  she  collapsed  to  the  letf t side  ' 
of  her  chair,  away  from  the  audience, 
lowered  her  lefr,  shoulder,  raised  her  J 
right  and  turned  her  head  away!  and 
the  audience  saw  nothing  "but  a ' 
tangled  map  of  soft,  floating  hair, 
crowning  a glowing  peak  of  dioth 
which  flowed  along  a draped  arm  in 
I the  keyboard  and  down  in  swinging 
folds  to  the  .floor.  It  was  a Rodin- 
esque  pose. 

The  posed  divided  attention  with 
the  music,  and  often  claimed  so  much 
attention  that  the  music  became 
merely  an  accompaniment  to  the  Spec- 
tacle. Many  a listener  will  probably i 
remember  Elly  Ney  whenever  in! 
future  he  hears  Chopin’s  nocturne: 


flu  C minor  opus  48.  He  will  remem- 
ber bow  sbe  suddenly  raised  her  left 


| hand  from  tlie  keyboard  with  ... 
unit  chins'  gesture  in  the  air  and  saim 
Lbadk  into  her  oh  air  and  began  ^Jto 


i stiffen  as  if  she  were  (having  a para 
ivtic  stroke.  Ho  would  have  nailed 
I fora  doctor  had  not  her  right  hand 
continued. to  play  softly. 

Other  numbers  of  the  programm  . 

I mav  have  similar  bizarre  memories 
I -connected  with  them;  and  many  of 
"the  memories  add  nothing  valuable 
to  the  eight  preludes  which  EUy  Ney i 
played  from  Chopin’s  opus  28;  or  to, 

1 his  sonata  in  B flat  minor  opus  85,  j 
or  to  the  other  etudes,  ballads,  a 
scherzo,  a waltz  and  a polonaise 
which  she  played. 

It  is  conceivable  that  many  of.  the 
audience  went  away  with  tin?  feeling, 
that  they  had  been  present  at  some- 
thing remarkable  and  great,  -that  is 
a matter  of  opinion— while  others  on. 
the  contrary  may  prefer  to  remember 
with  pleasure  the  moment  in  the  bal- 
lade In  F Major,  opus  47.  when  Elly 
Nev  with  vehement  lowerings  of  the 
head  seemed  to  take  the.  piano  by  the 
gleaming  keyboard  and  Shake  it  vi- 
ciouslv  until  every  string  quivered, 
end  then  a.  voung  child  somewhere  in 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra  laughed; 
aloud  In  amusement. 


Alfredo  Casella.’ a Piano  Be  el  tat.  j 

Mr.  Alfredo  Casella , who  has  come  to  j 
this  country  as  a representative  of  the  , 
most  " advanced  " school  of  young  j 
Italian  composers,  presented  himself  j| 
last  evening  in.  the  Town,  Hall  as  a 
pianist.  He  bad  already  been  heai-d  in 
tliis  capacity  with  the  Philadelphia  oi- 
chestra;  last  evening  he  set  forth  a re- 
cital program. 

Mr  Casella  is  a pianist  of  excellent 
■(arts,  of  musical  discernment  and  wide 
sympathy.  He  has  paid  enoug  atten- 
tion to  Beethoven’s  jiUno  sonatas  t 
issue  a closely  annotated  edition  of  his 

UWnnutnd  CD  Ttn  V minor. 

he  Played,  Op. ~nd  sympa- 


! Miss  Greta  Torpadie  Imper- 1 
| sonates  Swedish  Nightingdale 
. at  ‘America’s  Making.’ 


was  sincere,  intell^ent  and  sympa 
thpHr  ■ the  attitude  of  on6  cl.  siring  1 > 

produce  the  composer  s effect  ^^out 
additions  of  his  own.  Mr-  CtLselloB 
technique  is  ample  without  beins  re^ 
markaole  forbnllianey  jpower.  it  i J 
eomething  more  than  techmd  ^ c^ss- j 

fShta  prUucingWtSf!ne  quality  of’tcne  | 
espcciaUy  in  thl  more  mature  passage*. 

but  tnere  could  but  be  a certain  j 


A venerable  square  piano,  with  time  J 
yellowed  keys,  was  pushed  to  the  front  | 
of  the  platform  of  the  great  stage  in  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  at  last 
night’s  performance  of  “America’s 
Making.”  In  keeping  with  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  instrument  was  a 
young  woman  in  crinolines  and  low 
necked  bodice  of  the  period  when  the 
piano  was  made — seventy-five  years  ago. 

The  piano  was  tho  one  Jenny  Hind  had  j 
played  when  P.  T.  Barnum  introduced  J 
the  Swedish, Nightingale  to  New  York.  It 
was  "Swedish  Night”  at  -•Americans . 
Making”,  and  nine  out  of  ten  in  the  ; 
crowd  that  filled  the  armory  were  An  , i i- 1 
cans  of  Scandinavian  lineage.  The  girl 
in  crinoline' ’was  ' Miss  Greta  Torpadie, 
and  for  the  moment  she  was  Jenny  Lind 
ro  her  audience.  Her  hair  was  dressed 
in  Jenny  Lind’s  simple  Style — parted  in 
he  middle,  full  on  the  sides.  Her  low 


JAAIBUTELL,  a plant 
^ bines  skill  with  intelligence  _ 
her  annual  recital  in  the  Town  Hall 
^yesterday  afternoon. 

The  classic  period  was  represented 
by  Mozart’s  C minor  Fantasia.  Ro- 
mantic and  modern  compositions  by 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Stojowski, 
Isaacs,  Ravel  and  Saint-Saens  com- 


Miss  Bacon  possesses  a sympa- 
thetic touch  and  feeling  for  artistic 
effect.  Her  work  shows  improve- 
ment with  each  succeeding  rceital. 
She  has  skill  and  a commendable 
application  of  It. 

Her  programme  consisted  of 
Bauer’s  arrangement  of  the  Prelude. 
Fugue  and  Variations  by  Franck, 
Schumann’s  Kroisleriana,  a French 
group  by  Ravel  and  Debussy,  Pre- 
lude by  Rachmaninoff,  and  Ballade 
by  Chopin. 


/Vtrv  4'  f f 
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but  tnere  could  but  be  a certain  ijiu. , Jh(?  TOiddle>  fuU  on  the  sides.  Her  low 
■ .vi r.  i.aseUa  p.ayed  in  a quite  I necked  bodice  with  its  short  puffed] 

j mg  manner  four  pwxs  oy  un..  ^meVes:  and  her  ruffled  hoopskirts  were; 

I 


ihe  Beethoven  Association 


;h  an  Jenny  Lind  wore. 

Verisimilitude  went  further  than  that. . 
Miss  Torpadie  seated  herself -at 
jUto  of  historic  memories  the  first 
jeffW^She  struck  was  that  which  opens  ] 
the  Norwegian  “Echo  Song,”  a number  ] 
to  which  the  Swedish  Nightingale  al-j 
ways  flayed  her  own  accompaniment. 


I 1 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


The  “distinguished  violinist”  whose 


j name  was  withheld  from  the  public  in 
j the  announcements  of  the  first  of  this 
' season’s  concerts  by  the  Beethoven  As-  ; 
i sociation  turned  out  last  night  to  be 


! Bronislaw  Huberman.  AVith  Mr.  Har- 


•nv's  “Preludes,  wmen  m , ways  i ....  .....  

with  an  appreciation  of  their  / After  the  “Ech6  Song"  Miss  Torn. 

MgrificanceV  but  without,  all  the  vduejjl;^  ------  - « ■•*  — 
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time  in  Aiuei  , ;"=%v.  . ti,0UKh  the 

but  by  no  means  terrifying,  t “would 
hildver,  reached  by  Them  if  anj.  fti’fSS 


old  Bauer  ho  played  Brahms’s  Sonata 
in  D minor,  and  with  Mr.  Kindler  and 
Mr.  Bauer  Beethoven’s  Trio  in  B fiat, 
Op.  97.  The  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall 
was,  like  its  predecessors,  numerous  as 
the  room  allowed,  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  composed  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  city’s  music  lovers,  capa- 
ble of  exchanging  understanding  and 
I sympathy  with  the  performers,  and  as 
j eager  to  enjoy  the  n.  ic  as  the  latter 
were  to  make  it.  It  is  in  this  bond  of  fe'l- 
1 lowship  which  is  essential  to  the  ap- 
! predation  of  chamber  music  that  the 
concerts  of  the  Beethoven  Association 
stand  alone  among  the  incidents  of  the 
i musical  season. 

1 That  something  more  than  the  col- 
laboration of  virtuosi  is  essential  to 
chamber  music  playing  is  well  known 
to  the  initiated.  Mr.  Huberman  did 
not  make  of  his  part  in  the  Brahms 
sonata  what  many  a player  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  New  York’s  musicians 
would  have  made  of  it.  His  tone  was 
inadequate,  frequently  too  attenuate, 
and  his  reading  affected.  He  did  not 
seem  to  have  assimilated  it  as  Mr. 
Bauer  had.  But  Mr.  Bauer,  who  took 
part  in  all  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram, had  no  real  fellow  except  Mr. 
Graveure  in  a group  of  songs  by 
Brahms,  Schubert  and  Schumann.  In 
j these  there  was  what  we  have  at  other 
1 times  described  as  angelic  wedlock.  Mr. 
-sure  revealed  himself  as  an  ex- 


hildver,  re auiw  “ He  closed 

^thPCesar°¥rknd<’s  “ Prelude,  Choral 
and  Fugue.” 

Emil  Telman.vi’B  Violin  Borftal. 

Emil  Telmanyl,  who  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a violinist  here  a few  day* 
ago  appeared  again  yesterday  afternoon 
m a recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  «-  3 


, Dai  Buell  and  Miss 
Bacon  Give  Recitals . 


The  playing  of  pianos  was  continued 
yesterday  afternoon  with  all  the  indus- 
try which  marked  Cays  earlier  in  the 
week.  Miss  Dai  Buell,  who  has  distin- 
gu.shed  this  public  by  her  favors  quite 


once  tnore'thc  wTrm!  rich,  full  tone,  the  frequently,  performed  in  Town  Hall 
once  m . i .^nrpr  the  , _ ...  v-rvc-Tvor-hfnli v heard  by  < 


more  the  warm,  ncu,  iuu  — irequeuuj'*  , , . 0 

osWve  and  expert  technical  power,  the,  where  she  was  respectfully  heard  y 


! eager  and  fiery  style,  the  impetuosity 
that  were  noted  at  his  first  appearance. 


newcomers  are  many.  . usua] 

Mr  Telmanyl  went  outside  Lie  usua. 

siohuhprt's  “Hondo  Brillan n, 


Schubert’s  'f»°?^inB^ndnpiano,'  though 
nor,  op.  <t),  ro  There  are  beau- 

it  was  °noe  a favorite.  of 

SfSrrtir^ 


oustv.  seemed  laooriu^  ::,rnot 

Scandinavian  composer.  M f helm,  ore 
hammar,  was  represented  by  a *> 
raanze  Sentimental^,  also  marw  .u 
the  “first  time  in '.America.  , Beethovens 
Romance  in  G and  Salnl-tobj is  » „ mtv*- 
h notion  and  Rondo  Capriccioso 


ite^interp refer  of  German  songs 

pecially  in  Schumann's  “Roslein, 
.oslcin,”  in  which  he  closely  ap- 
proached the  inimitable  reading  of 
Mme.  Sembrich. 

A tendency  toward  languishing 
hypersentimentality  prevented  the 
full  and  singular  beauty  of  Schubert’s 
“Dass  Sie  bier  gewesen”  from  being 
manifest.  It  is  a difficult  song,  but 
a rare  blossom,  even  in  Schubert’s 
glowing  ' and  redolent  garden,  and  Mr. 
Graveure’s  artistic  sincerity  and  fine 
taste  were  disclosed  in  its  selection. 

! His  singing  maraed  the  evening’s  high 
| water,  so  "far  as  performance  went, 

! especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  transportingly  lovely  accom- 
paniments provided  by  Mr.  Bauer.  It 
| was  in  the  scherzo  of  the  Beethoven 
trio  that  the  three  artists  made  the 
I clock  strike  twelve.  There  were  many 
1 beautiful  moments  in  Beethoven’s  flight 
5 toward  the  stars  in  the  andante,  but 
: on  the  whole  it  was  overburdened  with 
affected  pathos.  Beethoven’s  slow 
movements  are  all  prayer*,  or  hymns, 
but  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  strong 
men.  He  did  not  want  the  tribute  of 
tears.  We  have  that  from  one  of  his 
; utterances  concerning  the  reception  of 
his  music.  Not  to  open  the  lachrymal 
ducts,  but  to  strike  fire  from  men’s 
souls,  was  his  desire.  Last  night’s 
performance  of  the  andante  evoked 
the  melting  mood.  But  the  scherzo 
went  brilliantly,  and  there  was  an 
opening  of  a seal  in  the  book  of 
mystery  when  the  trio  was  reached. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  inspiration 
came  from  Mr.  Bauer. 


duction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso 
pleted  the  pro&rajn. 


com- 


rainy  day  audience.  Her  most  ambitious 
undertaking  was  an  interpretation  mf 
Schumann’s  C major  fantasia,  which  | 
bad  been  played  two  days  earlier  by 

Juan  Reyes,  a ' V^reatest 

ereait  composition,  one  of  the  greatest 
f tv  e repertory  of  the  piano,  stands  re- 
peatfM r<exper iments  hardily  and  will 
nrnhablv  survive  many  a year. 
pr$ss  Katherine  Bacon,  hom  Boston 
.gave  her  second  recital  in  Aeolian  Hal 
;h(,  treated  her  hearers  to  the  *eu 
l-nown  and  filamentous  sonatina  of 
Si  which  she  prefaced  with  music 
of  Schumann.  She  did  not  P'™f|iallB°r 

lamentably  expose . 
SSTc l^^e^pleces  called^ 

SSmS  «?' 

ment.  But  except  interpretations 

lapses  into  .^®[v ^position  to 

rather  than  ■ auUvor  tat RueU  nor 

command  it-  wel''  . sufficient  va- 

ss 

matin’s  compositions. 


To  be  sure,  the  first  piano  recital 
here  of  Alfredo  Casella,  proclaimed 
on  liis  programme  as  “The  Apostle  of 
Italian  Modernism,”  was  something 
ufcw.  This  Roman  proved  himself  an 
excellent  pianist,  admirable  alike  as 
an  interpreter  of  Beethoven,  .Scarlatti.; 
Debussy,  and  the  latest  style  of 
Italian  (or  rather,  un-Italian)  music. 

He  began  with  a performance  of 
Beethoven’s  D Minor  Sonata  (one  of 
the  three  numbered  mu  31)  which 
was  lucid  and  not  to  academic.  Prof. 
Casella  deplores  in  the  preface  to  his 
admirable  Ricordi  edition  of  Beetho-. 
ven's  sonatas  the  tendency  of  many; 
pianists  to  play  these  works,  because 
their  composer  is  a classic,  “without 
freedom,  without  fantasy,  without 
flexibility  T His  own  playing  was. 
characterized  by  freedom,  fantasy, 
and  flexibility;  it  was  a performance 
that  the  composer  himself  would  no 
doubt  have  approved. 

•Signor  Casella  knows  the  I'  rench 
traditions,  as  he  was  for  some  years 
professor  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  to 
hear  him  play  Debussy  like  a born 
Frenchman.  “La  cathedrale*  en- 
gloute,”  in  particular,  was  tonally  en- 
chanting and  poetic  as  played  by  him. 
Six  pieces  by  Albeniz  and  Malipiero 
that  followed  were  mostly  in  the  De- 
bussyan  idiom.  Not  so  Casella’s  own 
°roup  of  eleven  pieces,  entitled  “Onze 
Pieces  Enfantines.”  These  were  dif- 
ferent without  being  important  -one 
or  two-minute  trifles  such  as  he  might 
have  kept  on  tossing  off  for  hours 
without  needing  a brain  tonic.  The 
audience  gave  them  a cordial  wel- 
come- indeed,  throughout  his  recital 
—at  the  end  of  which  several  extras 
had  to  be  added — there  was  no  lack 
of  applause  for  this  visitor  from 
Rome.  . ,,  _ 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


Yesterday  aUcrnoonAn 
Hall  the  young  musician  ,a 
sician  in  this  m stance  snould  be 
underscored,  for  Telmanyl 
the  truest  sense  bo  to  uy 


then 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

/TIUSEPPE  DANISB,  one  of  the 
Er  loortine-  baritones  in  the  Metro- 


in 


-introduced 


perament  and  uain.ng-  — (-.  rl 

to  his  listeners  a ^ngU  hy  Cm 

* of  ; 

country.  And  white  U>«  '“g  | 

itself  better  peraaps  to  a.  mme  1 
mate  hearing  than  a puW«-  audi^ 
torium  affords,  it  did  j 

leave  a decided  impression  on  the  , 

CTowT&  happens  that  Emil  Teh  j 
rranyi  is  married  to  the  daiigh  e , 

Nielsen.  But  the  composition  is  im 
portant  enough  in  itseli  . - k_  ] 

aU  suspicion  of  nepotism.  Xn  maiR 
ed  contrast,  mdeeu,  to  som  j 

bug  that  has  been  o«er^  to  ; * 

gullible  “high-brow  ^ tece  t years 
it  ^ genuine  music  cleanly  ^ 
and  logically  wrought,  yet  dUnincUy 
individual  in  its  coneeptioi. 
couched  in  an  idiom  not  witnout  de- 
cided signs  of  originality 

It  is  not  a work,  to  be  suie,  to 
smite  the  listener  betyveen  tan  ey 
at  first  hearing,  this  Sonata  No-. 
The  first  movement,!  Allecio  con 
me  r-i  omnewhat  puzzling 

trepidezza,  is  somewi  ai  i 

♦o  the  uninitiated,  much  of  tl~-  - 

elaborated  detail,  harmonic  and 
rhythmical,  eluding  immediate  com 
prehension.  The  rather  rhapsodic 
Adagio,  improvisational  m ohaiactei 
and  more  easily  grasped  serves  so 
to  speak,  as  an  interlude.  ^eadmg 
over  to  a final  movement, 
niacevola,”  peculiarly  tricky  in 

?hythm  and  .ending  quite  unex- 
pectedly in  a mood  coi 
though  the  last  word 
said. 


leading  baritones  ...  -— 
politan  Opera  House,  gave  another 
recital  last  night,  this  time , in  Car^ 
neeie  Hall.  He  sang  an  aria  from 
Massenet's  “Herodiade,” 
by  Donaudy,  Messager  s Fortumo,^ 
Barbirolli  s “Si  je  pouvals  mourn, 
-Panizza’s  “Serenade,  and  a Sr°nP 
of  Italian  numbers  by  Mr.  L.  D. 
Curtis,  in  which  the  composer  re- 
placed Emilio  A.  Roxas  at  the  piano. 
There  were  several  encores,  too,  m-i 
eluding  the  “Quand  ero  Paggm. 
from  Verdi’s  “Falstaff.” 

In  preparing  his  programme 
Signor  Denise  should  have  born  in 
mind  that  a anger  may  he#  judged 


l-.y  the  musical  company  he  keeps. 

there  was  nothing  m ms 


I . y L11C  uiuuivvi..  * - 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  m 
list  of  contributions  to  suggest  that 
he  put  a very  high  valuation  on 
the  taste  and  intelligence  of  h a 
audience.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
gave  as  good  account  of  himself 
vocally  as  he  did  when  he  made  his 
first  appearance  **ere  in  concert. 


rpHE  Hilger  sisters.  Elsa.  Marie 
1 and  Greta,  ’cellist,  violin  st  and 


pianist,  respectively,  gave  their  first 
subscription  concert  ;ast  mg..t  in 

^ In"  characteristic  fashion  they 
played  the  first  movement  of 
Brahm’s  Double  Concerto,  opus  102, 
qaint-Saen’s  ’Cello  Concerto  in  A 
Snor  Paganini’s  “Moses,”  Fantasie 
and  Sevoik’s  Bohemian  Airs;  the 
Hnudel  -Halvorssen  Passacaglla  foi 


;ive,  as 

had*  not  been 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition) . 

Richard  Wagner,  after  arguing  in 
one  book  that  the  last  word  in  the  field 
of  the  symphony  had  been  spoken  by 
Beethoven  (after  the  Ninth  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lyric  drama,  which  was 
Wagner’s  task),  admitted  in  another 
boek  that  it  might  be  possible  to  com- 
pose a symphony  concerning  which 
I something  might  be  said.  Tins  wm 
considerate  of  the  great  dramatic  poct- 
eomnoser,  though  it  ignored  the  fact  „ 
thatPSchubert,  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann to  mention  only  supreme  mas- 1 
f ' ’v.-h  „ot  only  invited  speech  by  ; 

he  r symphotims/but  had  themselves 
uttered  beautiful  thoughts  which  had 

not  been  uttered  before  and  which  in 
themselves  proved  that  they jew 

hold  with  wagier  in  his  earlier  book 

have  ail  laid  stress  upon  the  notion 

that  the  one  thing  nee^’ J^-fferlnt  ” 
phony  has  been  “something  different. 
Their  productions  have  been  that  but 
there  was  also  something  different! 
from  Beethoven  in  Schubert,  Mendels 

sohn  and  Scbumann-also  in  Brahm 

There  will  continue  to  be  sometnnig 
different  in  every  symphonic  Utterance 
which  comes  from  a genius,  because  a 
trenius  will  have  something  lndividua. 
to  sav  and  will  have  an  individual  way  j 
of  saving  it.  His  inspiration  will  dis- 
close itself  in  the  creation  of  themes,  | 

in  their  poetical  and  emotional  content,  j 

in  their  development  and  m their 
monic  and  instrumental  investiture  It 
will  not  expend  itself  in  pursuit .of  the 

ShSS,1SphV,“1%W"”,'”u‘iS1| 

thoughts  and  their  expressive  develop-^ 
ment  and  exfoliation. 

Has  No  Descriptive  Title 

All  of  which,  though  it  should  be 

■esthetic  commonplace,  is  said  b>  _ • 
of  bringing  into  court  a new  symphony 
bv  Sibelius,  which  was  heard  for  tW 
I first  time  in  America  »t  ' th?  ^ 

tho  Philharmonic  Society  in  Garnegie 
1 He n last  night.  The  announcement  in 
Hie  program  read  simply,  “Symphony 


No.  5,  6p.  82.”  It  hatf  ncnfgstrrpuve 
title,  thank  heaven!  and  tjie  only  de- 
plorable tiling  in  Mr.  Gilman’s  pro- 
gram note  (aside  from  a pbssible  error 
touching  its  first  performance)  was 
the  statement,  quoted  from  an  English 
announcement,  that  “the  composer  de- 
sires his  work  to  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lute music,  having  no  direct”  (it 
should  have  read  "alleged”)  "poetic 
basis.”  That  was  deplorable,  because 
the  same  remark  is  appended  to  every 
bit  of  descriptive  musical  clap-trap 
which  comes  from  the  press  nowa- 
days. Grunting,  groaning,  squalling, 
squeaking  cacophony  is  music,  pure 
music,  absolute  music,  in  the  protesta- 
tion of  its  makers,  though  their  com- 
mentaries are  always  necessary  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  hearers  that  soul- 
states,  not  rat-traps  and  planing  mills, 
are  the  objects  of  delineation. 

Mr.  Sibelius  might  have  spared  him- 
self the  stereotyped  phrase.  His 
music  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  music 
which  is  "different,”  not  in  the  vulgar, 
but  in  a lofty  sense.  It  is  the  music 
I of  a musical  creator,  of  a poet  whose 
.imeij  soul  reflects  individual  experiences, 
;(jeo[|  ‘aspects  of  life  which  are  his,  emotions 
itljjjJ  | which  are  his;  reactions  from  an  en- 
vironment which  is  his,  psychic  com- 
munings  which  are  his.  It  is  original 
in  thought  and  also  in  expression,  but 
both  thought  and  expression  are  free, 
spontaneous,  unconstrained,  untainted 
by  a desire  to  be  what  other  men’s 
thoughts  and  expressions  are  not.  It 
is  clear  in  structure,  though  unconven- 
tional. 


ne  of 


It  is  instrumentally  idiomatic; 
its  instruments  speak  their  natural 
language,  they  do  not  essay  volapiik. 
Has  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Beauty 
It  cannot  .be  adequately  described 
Hoot1  ufter  the  brief  and  inadequate  ac- 
thout  Quaintanceship  resulting  from  a single 
hearing,  and  the  fact  that  it  created  a 
desire  for  another  hearing  for  many 
indeed  is  evidence  that  it  has  the 
Id  j0  spirit  and  substance  of  beauty.  It  is 
music  which  fires  the  imagination  and 


I such  an  analysis  is  'ofT?fi**<^*Tue' without 
numerous  illustrations  in  printed  music. 

| Let  it  suffice  to  say  this  morning  that 
i the  symphony  is  the  creation  of  a real 
composer,  a man  with  musical  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  expand  and  transform 
them  with  beauty  and  eloquence.  The 
scherzo,  for  example.  Is  a brilliant 
demonstration  of  the  originality  of 
Sibelius,  who  here  shows  how  a master 
can  produce  .something  novel  and  strlk-  , 
ing  without  the  use  of  laborious  con- 
j trivances  or  melodic  distortions.  It  Is 
I beautiful  and  it  is  musical. 

I The  finale  is  broad  and  jrnposing  In 
character  and  splendidly  orchestrated. 
The  prevailing  spirit  of  tho  composition  r 
Is  dignified  yet  filled  with  emotion.  This 
is  music  which  possesses  virility  and 
grace  in  just  proportions.  It  is  tolerably 
safe  to  say  that  the  symphony  did  not  , 
make  ts  full  effect  last  evenng.  There 
were  places  in  which  the  instrumental 
balance  was  lost  and  the  clarity  of  the ; 
admirable  polyphony  obscured.  Possibly 
when  it  is  repeated  tjiis  afternoon  it 
will  be  played  better. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  list  were  j 
the  "Oberon”  overture,  the  bacchanale 
from  "Tannhaeuser”  and  “Till  Eulen- 
spiegel.”  At  this  afternoon’s  concert,  In 
recognition  of  the  day  and  its  solemn 
ceremonial  in  Washington,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner”  will  introduce  the  pro- 
gramme and  life  bacchanale  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  dirge  from  McDowell's 
third  suite. 
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VOICE  AND  VIOLIN  HEARD. 


bora 


:i»l 


warms  the  emotions.  The  fundamen- 
tal theme  of  its  first  movement  echoes  , 
in  our  memory  like  a call  from  the 
lakes  and  hills  of  Suomiland,  fresh 
with  the  dews  of  nature,  redolent  of 
its  flowers.  And  then  come  strains  of  t 
lofty  chivalric  passion,  strains  sugges- 
tive of  armies  with  their  banners  seen  j 
from  a distance,  seen  on  a far-away 
plain  from  a mountain  top.  It  has  little  , 
playfulness,  little  of  careless  joy  in  it,  j 
but  much  of  noble,  dignified,  if 
chastened,  striving.  And  it  ends  in 
a splendid  spiritual  triumph. 

Mr.  Stransky  did  a good  thing  in  / 
bringing  this  symphony  to  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Philharmonic  Society’s  ! !' 
patrons;  he  did  a highly  creditable 
jthinf  by  preparing  a good  performance  ! 
of  it.  It  wili  be  played  again  this  aft-  j 
ernoon  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  again 
later  in  the  season.  The  other  num-  i 
bers  of  the  program  were  the  overture 
to  “Oberon,”  the  Bacchanalian  music 
from  “Tannhauser”  and  Richard’ 
Strauss’s  “Till  Eulenspiegel.”  The  i 
following  announcement  was  distribut-  ! 
ed  with  last  night’s  programs:  “In  ob- 
servance of  Armistice  Day  the  orrhes-  j 
tra  will  open  the  concert  Friday  after-  | 
noon  with  ‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner,’  i 
and  the  dirge  from  the  Second  Suite  I 
of  MacDowell  will  be  substituted  for  i 
the  Bacchanale  from  ‘Tannhauser.’  ” 

Philharmonic  Plays  National 
Anthem  in  Memory  of  Holiday 

In  observance  of  Armistice  Day  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  was  played  at 
the  opening  of  yesterday  afternoon’s 
concert  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  the  dirge  from  the  Second  Suite  of 
MacDowell  was  substituted  for  the  Bac- 
chanale from  “Tannhauser,”  which  was 
played  at  Thursday  evening’s  concert. 
During  the  intermission  George  W. 
Wickersham  made  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. Sibelius’s  new  symphony,  which 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  here  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  repeated. 


| -IFiss  S union,  Soprano,  Sings  and  I 
Mr.  ltandonbn.sk  Plays. 

I 1 Miss  Harriet  Van  Emden,  soprano, 
i i gave  her  first  song  recital  here  last 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme 
i was  admirably  selected  in  respect  of 
;j  various  sohool  and  styles.  She  lias  evi- 
i dently  studied  seriously  and  she  was 
,jj  well  prepared  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a 
debut.  Her  singing  was  delightful.  Her 
voice  is  light,  purely  lyric,  of  sufficient 
range  and  well  equalized.  Her  tone 
production  was  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cellent and  her  diction  very  intelligible. 

In  Mozart's  beautiful  air,  “Ridente  la 
Calma,”  she  sang  with  a polished  style, 
as  she  . did  in  number  by  Scarlatti  and 
Beethoven.  Schumann’s  “Widmung”  she 
gave  with  taste,  but  without  the  ade- 
quate denth  of  expression.  Brahms's 
"Botschaft”  was  sung  with  exquisite 
sentimem.  as  were  French  and  other 
songs.  Seldom  does  a young  singer 
disclose  at  first  hearing  such  fine  ac- 
com-lishment  and  thereby  give  so  much 
artistic  promise. 

At  Aeolian  Holl  yesterday  George 
Raudenbush,  a young  American  violin- 
ist, who  is  newe  here,  gave  a good  pro- 
gramme including  the  difficult  first 
movement  from  Joachim's  “Hungarian” 
concerto  and  Bach's  unaccompanied  G1 
minor  sonata  which  has  had  frequent  I 
j hearings  here  recently, 
j-  Inexperience  in  public  performance  ( 
and  the  nervousness  of  a debut  were,  : 

■ in  part,  causes  for  the  young  player's 
many  shortcomings  as  noted  in  his 
j earlier  numbers.  There  were,  however,  ! 
i moments  during  which  better  things  j • 
j reached  the  surface,  and  when  he  came  | 

I to  Bach's  music  he  got  control  of  his  ■ ' 
[ pitch  and  showed  gain  otherwise.  - He  i 
| is  still  a violinist  in  the  making. 


Those  who  attended  the  expositor 
W “America’s  Making”  in  the  Ils 
Regiment  Armory  last  evening  c 
something  of  the  spirit  oE  Abrahan 
j Lincoln  when  they  saw  portrayer 

! visible  evidence  of  what 
of  negro  lineage  have  [contributed 
toward  the  development  of  tn 
country.  Lincoln : had  the  vision.  1 • 

I aa ve  the  opportunity.  Last 

Songs  hr  Negro  Composers. 

Included  In  the  evening’s  mo- 1 
gramme  were  songs  by  such  well 
known  negro  composers  as  H.  T. 
Burleigh,  R.  Nathaniel  Dett  J-  Rosa- 
mond Johnson.  Jesse  A.  Shipp,  for 
many  yean,  stage  manager  for  the 
fa  motto  Williams  and  Walker  shows, 
j „ rranged  and  directed  the  tableaux; 

1 i f Hie  Ross  lead  the  orchestra,  com- 
posed of  fifty  musicians,  and  the 
choruses  were  sung  b\  175  negro 
men  and  women. 

A New  Finnish  Symphony 

The  Northern  countries  of  Europe 
have  set  the  world  a good  example  ^ 


The  forthstanding  number  of  the  sec-  j 
d concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  1 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was  the  1 
tli  symphony  of  Jan  Sibelius,  the 
nnish  composer,  heard  for  the  first 
ne  in  this  city.  The  composition  is 
ite  new.  It  was  performed  for  the 
t time  anywhere  at  a Queen’s  Hall 
ondon)  concert  on  February  12  last, 
ion  Mr.  Sibelius  conducted. 

To  venture  on  a faithful  description 
any  work  of  Sibelius  Is  to  invite  the 
ath  of  some  of  his  ardent  admirers, 
lose  devotion  blinds  their  perceptions, 
is  undeniable  that  Sibelius  often  pro- 
iims  in  music  tragic  moods,  dark  en- 
ronments,  profound  passions,  elemental 
in.  But  to  say  that  he  does  this  seems 
excite  the  indignation  of  his  advo- 
tes.  One  surmises  that  similar  ex- 
riations  may  have  greeted  those  who 
Id  the  simple  truth  about  “Hamlet”  in 
e year  1602. 

However,  the  symphony  heard  last 
ening  is  unlikely  to  evoke  wrath  in- 
in; ting  comments,  for  it  is  less  remote 
thought,  less  gloomy  in  feeling  than 
rtain  other  works  of  this  master.  It 
four  movements,  the  first  and 
cond  played  without  pause  and  united 
a clearly  proclaimed  theme  heard 
the  beginning  of  the  composition.  A 
ow  movement  and  a brilliant  finale 
the  other  sections. 

A technical  analysis  of  tho  symphony 
muld  be  decidedly  Interesting  to  mu- 
clans,  for  the  work  abounds  in  original 
jvices  of  development  and  iustrumenta- 
on.  as  well  aip  of  liarmonicplaru  But 


Miss  Van  Emden  Proves  i 
An  Admirable  Soprano 

Raudenbush,  Violinist,  and  Miss  I 
Whittle,  a Mezzo-Soprano, 
Are  Immature  Musically 

Miss  Harriet  Van  Emden,  a young 
American  lyric  soprano  of  unusual  tal- 
1 ent,  appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  Her  voice'is.  of  velvet  timbre, 
flexible  and  evenly  developed.  But  an 
unusually  fine  voice  is  not  Miss  Van 
Emden’s  only  asset.  She  showed  the 
results  of  native  intelligence  and  ad- 
mirable training  in  her  understanding 

of  the  laws  of  song.  Control  of  breath, 
phrasing,  diction,  all  were  admirable, 
and  in  a program  of  songs  .that  ranged 
from  Mozart  to  La  Forge  she  proved  a 
sympathetic  and  delightful  interpreter. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Miss  Van  Em- 
j den’s  auspicious  debut  were  the  per- 
formances of  George  Raudenbush,  vio- 
linist, and  Dorothy  Whittle,  mezzo-so-  j 
Iprano,  the  rebital  givers  of  the  after- 
moon  at  Aeolian  and  in  the  Town  Hall.  ; 
j Musically  speaking,  both  were  imma-  ‘ 
ture,  their  achievements  failing  to  jus- 
tify their  appearance. 

Raudenbush  fiddled  conscientiously  j 
through  Mardini’s  sonata  in  D major;  \ 
the  first  movement  of  Joachim’s  con- 
jeerto,  Op.  2;  Bach’s  sonata  for  violin 
J alone  in  G minor,  and  pieces  by  Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler  and  Vieuxtemps,  but  be- 
yond this  praiseworthy  characteristic 
there  was  little  to  commend  in  his 
playing. 

I Iri  the  case  of  Miss  Whittle,  exceed- 
ij  ingly  primitive  ideas  as  to  the  art  of 
jl  song  were  combined  with  a voice  which 
I left  much  to  be  desired  both  in  volume 
jl  and  quality. 


in  taking  care  of  their  composers 
Gade.  Grier-  and  Sinding  obtained 
stipends  from  the  Danish  and  Norwe- 
gian Governments,  and  Finland  fol- 
lowed suit  in  bestowing  on  Jean  Sibe- 
lius an  annuity  of  $600,  which  he 
thoroughly  earned  by  composing  works 
of  true  genius  as  well  as  national 
coloring,  like  his  “Finlandia,”  "Swan 
of  Tuonela,”  and  “Valse  Triste,”  to 
name  the  three  things  by  which  he 
is  best  known  in  this  country.  When 
his  fourth  symphony  was  played  here, 
a few  years  ago,  it  was  feared  that 
his  oil  well  had  run  dry;  at  any  rate, 
that  symphony  seemed  so  barren,  for- 
bidding, and  incoherent  that  it  won 
few  friends,  with  the  notable  excePr , 
'tion  of  Herbert  F.  Peyser.  "\a>y:\ 

| Last  night  Josef  Stransky,  at  .the 
head  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
{conducted  the  first  performance  here 
Of  Sibelius’s  fifth  symphony.  This 
icore  aroused  a great  deal  of  discus- 
lion  in  London  a few  months  ago. 
.awrence  Gilman  made  for  the  Phii- 
..armonic  programme  an  amusing  col- 
lection of  epithets  regarding  it  that, 
ippeared  in  London  papers:  "Dour,”' 
‘bleak,’’  “harsh,”  “rugged,”  "angular,” 
"reticent."  “cold,”  “gray, ’5  “austere,” 
"sad,”  “drastic,”  "severe,”  “bare," 
"lonely,”  “trenchant,”  “ungenial.” 

, Some  of  these — "rugged,”  “sad,” 
j“trenehant” — seem  appropriate;  but, 
on  the  whole, ithe  fifth  symphony  made 
k far  more  agreeable  impression  on 
(us  than  the  fourth,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  much  better  played  and 
{interpreted.  Mr.  Stransky  and  his 
fnen  were  at  their  best  in  it,  as  they 
[were  also  in  the  “Oberon  Overture," 

“Tannhauser,”  “Bacchanale,”  and  “Till 
Eulenspiegel.”  But  who  does  Stran- 
sky omit  the  chorus  of  Sirens  (in- 
strumentally)  from  the  Bacchanale . 

It  is  most  disappointing. 

What  I liked  best  by  far  in  the 
whole  score  of  the  Sabelius  symphony 
was  a repeated  passage  for  flutes  in 
the  andante  which  seemed  to  intruae, 
as  it  were,  on  the  other  orchestral 
sounds,  having  no  obvious  connection 
with  them.  It  is  highly  original  and 
singularly  enchanting.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  melancholy  nocturnal  flageolet 
tones  of  perambulating  masseurs  In 
the  cities  of  Japan.  There  is  much 
pizzicato  in  this  movement  and  near 
the  end  the  woodwinds  suggest  Masse- 

There  are  reminiscences  in  the  other 
movements,  too.  The  “Waldweben, 
of  course,  haunts  its  pages,— is  there  a 
E modern  orchestral  work  which  it 
doesn’t  haunt?  Why  not  have  the 
(1  real  thing  by  staging  “Siegfried  again 
’)  at  the  Metropolitan?  But  for  the  most 
| part,  Sibelius’s  music  is  his  own,  re- 
flecting his  individuality  as  well  a.s 
his  nationality.  Everything  is  moie 
or  less  Kalevalesque — if  such  a word 
be  permissible.  There  is  as  much  na- 
tional color  in  Sibelius  as  in  Chopin 

Except  in  the  matter  of  brevity 
there  is  no  wit  or  levity  in  the  new 
Sibelius  work.  It  is  sombre  even  in 
its  allegros,  although  allegro  literally 
I means  cheerful.  The  first  two  mo\  e- 
ments  are  played  without  a break. 

I They  got  only  moderate  applause. 
There  was  more  after  the  andante, 
j and  more  still  at  the  end,  when  Stian- 
sky  was  recalled  repeatedly. 

| it  was  announced  in  the  programme 
that  at  this  afternoon's  concert  the 
1 programme  would  be  preceded  by  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner”  and  the  Dnge 
| from  MacDowell’s  second  suite,  put  m 
place  of  the  “Bacchanale.”  The  house 
was  sold  out  days  ago. 
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ANOTHER  n'rATTTc)T  ■pTA'KTl 

Alexander  f’ti I'lrlimkv  Mimic 

by  Five  Musters. 

The  tenth  evnesl'ion  of  ml'*!*  for  the 
niano  made  in  the  eo”rs«  of  the  week  L 
"■aa  that  of  Alexander  Chlgrin.akv  nt  | 
Aeolian  Hal'  last  evening.  T'-o  s"b1nets 
Af  the  exposure  werp  Barb.  Beethoven,!; 
Paderewski.  Rerlsblne.  Glazoimoy  n-d  . 
t’" e alwiivs  unh-poy  Ohooin.  Mr.  Ghl-j 
-whisky  pi" veil  Bach’s  “Chroma t‘”  Fen- . 

(•  tneia  and  •F,"-ne”  and  Beethoven's  son- j 
ata,  opus  31.  No  3.  amazing'y  fast.  But  j 
a lone  time  ago  another  A'exnmLr.  sur- 
nam»d  Pope,  remarked:  “It  is  l 

strength,  but  art.  obtains  the  prize,  and 
to  he  -wift  is  less  than  to  he  wise,” 

Probab'v  the  Mexard-r  of  last  eve- j 
ning  never  perused  the  philosophic  verses 
of  the  celebrated  wit  of  the  m-gp  oi 
Queen  Anne,  but  there  seemed  to  be  j 
grounds  for  doubt  that  he  w-ou'd  have 
profited  by  them  in  any  ease.  His  cou-. 
j reption  of  piano  playing  seemed  to  b- 
• like  the  taxicab  chauffeur’s  idea  >f  driv- 
' ing,  to  go  as  fast  a.s  possible  at  all  times, 
in  all  places  and  at  all  risks. 

MISS  JEFFREY  PLAYS  'VIOLIN. 

Ilcr  Performance  Marked  by  Good 
Lnderst  a liding. 

Miss  Helen  Jeffrey  gave  her  • linual 
j violin  recital  last  night  at  Carnegie, 
Hall.  In  Vivaldi’s  G minor  concerto  her, 

; tone  was  uneven,  but  she  played  with 
I understanding.  In  the  performance  of  j 
1 Goldmark's  A minor  concerto  her  tonal 
work  was  perhaps  better.  Technically  I 
| slie  shows  abi’ity,  though  her  general  j, 
' style  lacks  elegance.  In  cantilena  pas-  j 
! sages  she  discloses  some  poetic  feeling  | 
i and  is  at  her  best  generally.  As  a vio- 
; linist  she  lacks  subtlety.,  nor  has  she 
much  imagination. 


The  Philharmonic  Urchesua  yustciuaj  ; 
afternoon  repeated  its  program  of  Thurs-  j 
day  evening,  including  the  new  composi-  ; 
thin  by  Sibelius,  called  simply  “The  Fifth 
Symphony.” 

Yesterday's  audience  was  as  much  in 
a quandary  as  Thursday’s  in  regard  to 
Hie  meaning  of  the  Finn's  music.  Scat- 
1 tei-cd  applause  indicated  do.’.bc  and  mis- 
i understanding  on  the  part  ot  the  listcn- 

“ As  before,  the  “Oberon”  overture,  the  ’ j 
“Bacchanale”  from  ”T  tuinliaeuser,  ami  , 
Richard  Strauss  s ’ 1 ill  Lulc.ispK0cl  j| 
j completed  the  program. 

BiRGrE  PhiiLiumhiui'iiL. 

Solemn  Tribute  nt  Armistice  Day 
Concert. 

Following  an  address  by  cGorge  TV . 
Wickersham  at  yesterday’s  afternoon 
concert  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  orchestra  played  im- 
pressively the  dirge  from  MacDowell's 
second  suite.  The  stage  was  draped 
with  American  flags.  Mr.  Stransky 
opened  the  programme  (the  same  as  was 
given  the  night . before,  save  that  the 
dirge  replaced  a Wagner  selection)  by 
leading  the  orchestra  in  "The  Star  Span-  J 
sled  Banner,”  ~fT 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

I am  beholden  to  somebody  who 
neglects  the  formality  of  making  him- 
self known  for  a clipping  from  last 
! Sunday’s  “Staats-Zeicung”  and  the  as- 
surance that  I am  the  person  therein 
i referred  to  as  tho  “scribbling  slave” 

( Schrcibknccht)  of  a newspaper  that 
seeks  honor  by  disparaging,  defaming, 
slandering,  calumniating  (take  your 
choice — they  are  all  English  synonyms 
of  the  German  Verunglimpfen)  every- 
thing German.  J am  one  who  devoted 
a labor  of  love  that  was  lost,  wasting  j 
“Columns”  of  black,  inky  gall,  or  Gallic  j 
black  ink,  foaming  at  the  mouth  the 
while  and  barking  at  “the  great  artist”] 
Gadski,  seeking  to  reduce  her  to  noth- 
ingness (Vemi ckten)  and  drive  her  I 
from  the  concert-rooms — presumably] 

| of  America,  for  surely  the  halls  and] 
theaters  of  Germany  ought  to  be  open! 
to  the  wife  of  Hans  Tauscher.  Worse| 
than  that,  I am  “burdened  with  the 
curse  of  being  ohliged  to  go  through 
life  bearing  a German  name.” 

It  is  pretty  hard  lines  to  be  talked! 

I about  that  way  in  a column  of  Sundayl| 
(gossip  (Plauderei),  but  there  are  ccim 
pensations  to  offset  the  pain.  The| 
writer  proclaims  that  though  the  peace 
officially  concluded  by  Germany  and! 
her  adversaries  is  an  everlasting  and! 
infamous  mark  of  human  depravity 
people  are  seeking  the  paths  whichf 
lead  toward  each  other  in  the  darknes 


snd  asking  reconciliation — or  words  to 
that  effect.  Of  that  there  was  proof 
when  the  “elite  of  the  population”  of 
New  York  “disavowed  the  ’I'hersites  of 
< German  blood”  and  greeted  with  jubi- 
ations  the  “gifted  singer,  who,  great- 
i er,  more  puissant,  more  glorious  than 
ever  in  her  art,  brought  an  offering 
which  shall  never  be  forgotten — 
sounds  from  the  realm  of  the  master 
of  tones  which  carried  them  to  the  top- 
most peaks  of  human  sensibilities  and 
overwhelmed  all  petty  terrestrial 
things  in  the  consecration  of  Art.” 
Confessions  of  an  American 
Of  German  Antecedents 
In  spite  of  my  German  blood,  which 
1 never  knew  was  a burdensome  curse, 

I was  never  conscious,  not  even  a fort- 
night ago  in  Carnegie  Hall,  that  the 
audience  could  be  so  completely  trans- 
ported to  the  limbo  of  super-terres- 
trial things  by  Mifte.  Gadski’s  singing 
as  the  “Staats-Zeitung’s”  Sunday  Gossip 
says  it  was.  It  was  not  so  before  the 
war,  though  even  then  she  was  wont  to 
croon  the  idyllic  “Ho-yo-to-ho!  ” in  her 
‘ concerts.  Does  her  voice  improve  with 
age  ? Or  is  its  present  glory  due  to  the 
charm  woven  around  it  by  association 
with  the  name  of  Captain  Hans  Tau- 
scher,  of  the  Germany  army?  She  and 
Dr.  Richard  Strauss,  the  Sunday  Gos- 
sip assures  us,  are  “two  strong  pillars 
in  the  bridge  which  leads  to  the  recon- : 
dilation  of  the  nations.” 

Throughout  the  screed  to  which  my 
attention  was  drawn  by  a considerate 
correspondent  (probably  with  friendly 
intent,  for  he  appended  a marginal 
gloss:  “Can  you  beat  it?”)  the  Ger- 
man wr.ler,  as  I had  occasion  to  re- 
mark of  another  pro-German  propagan- 
' dist  a fortnight  ago,  runs  true  to  na- 
tional form.  “Im  deutschen  lfigt  man 
wenn  manhfiflich  ist,”  said  Goethe’s 
Baccalaureus  to  Mephistopheles,  and 
the  German  sometimes  lies  also  when 
not  trying  to  be  polite. 

We  need  no  paraphrase  of  “Faust” 
to  teach  us  that,  for  everything  that 
has  been  written  in  German,  so  far  as 
I have  seen  it,  concerning  the  attitude 
of  The  Tribune  toward  German  music 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  fact.  There 
was  nothing  ambiguous  on  the  subject 
;n  the  utterances  of  this  journal  before 
the  war  or  during  the  war;  there  has 
been  nothing  ambiguous  since.  And  ] 
the  raciality  of  the  blood  of  its  music 
reviewer  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  It  is  not  even  due  to  the 
fact  that  that  blood  has  been  flowing 
in  America,  for  nearly  a century  un- 
adulteratedly  Teutonic;  that  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  reviewer  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  principles  of  Ger- 
man music,  their  exemplification  and 
the  personality  of  its  practitioners; 
also  between  German  art  and  German 
politics;  also  between  Mme.  Gadski 
the  singer,  and  Mme.  Gadski  the  wife 
of  Tauscher,  and  the  woman  whose 
utterances  and  conduct  in  1916  ought 
to  have  brought  a blush  of  shame  and 
indignation  to  the  cheek  of  every  worn-  t 
an  in  the  land,  native  or  German  born. 
Yes,  and  of  resentment,  too;  an  honest 
resentment,  with  nothing  of  Chauvin- 
ism in  its  constitution,  but  which  finds 
expression,  for  which  human  nature 
asks  no  pardon,  in  an  unwillingness 
that  Hans  Tautcher’s  pockets  shall  be 
supplied  with  the  dollars  of  a love  for 
which  German  writers  have  long 
twitted  Americans,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  no  folk  are  more  avid  just 
now  than  German  artists. 

I suppose  that  I ought  to  feel  real 
vexed  at  being  called  a “scribbling 
slave”  and  a “Thersites  of  German 
blood”  disposed  to  slap  somebody  quite 
hard;  but  I can’t.  My  blood  and  edu- 
cation have  taught  me  to  look  with 
toleration  on  such  newspaper  effusions. 
I did  not  permit  the  fact  to  disturb 
oiy  equanimity  when  a few  years  ago 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  who  then  thought 
that  he  was  permanently  located  in 
Munich,  spent  a considerable  sum  of 
American  money  in  printing  a book  in 
which  I was  held  up  to  German  eyes  as 
i regular  Beckmesser  of  a fellow,  who 
was  trying  to  block  the  wheels  of 
musical  progress  in  America.  It  didn’t 
iart  to  keep  th*  awful  secret  hidden. 


j and  it  doesn’t  hurt  to  divulge  it  now. 
that  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  has  offered 
hostages  to  American  art.  He  became 
i an  American  citizen  a few  weeks  ago. 

! Didn’t  somebody  once  say  that  Parisl 
was  worth  a mass?  Well,  the  Detroit! 
conductorship  was  surely  worth  natu-j 
ralization — after  the  war  broke  out 
and  its  termination  became  obvious.  So; 
was  the  Philadelphia  conductorship.  j 
The  Tribune  and  Us  Attitude 
Toward  German  Music 

All  this  is  inconsequential,  except  so 
far  as  it  invites  to  an  expression  of 
The  Tribune’s  attitude  on  the  subject 
of  German  music.  This  can  be  done 
as  effectively  by  quoting  from  an 
article  printed  on  June  9,  1918,  and 
republished  in  a book  since  then.  It 
seems  to  lack  nothing  in  the  matter 
of  explicitness: 

“The  public  mind  seems  to  be  sadly 
muddled  as  to  the  attitude  which  ourl 
concert  and  operatic  institutions  ougii 
to  adopt  toward  German  music  ant 
German  musicians.  There  has  been  lit 
tie  effort,  if  any,  to  differentiate  be 
tween  an  art  and  its  practitioners;  be 
tween  an  expression  of  the  beautiful 
which,  because  of  its  nature  is  guilt 
less  or  incapable  of  political  sentiment 
now  abhorred  by  nearly  all  the  nation 
i of  the  earth,  the  masters  who  create- 
) it  with  neither  knowledge  nor  premoni 
: tion  that  the  people  to  whom  they  be 
j longed  would  revert  to  moral  savager;  i 
I after  their  death,  and  the  practitioner 
| who  are  living  under  that  savagery  ar- 
I upholding  it.  Yet  to  make  such  a dis 
i tinction  ought  to  be  instinctive  in  ever' 
j intelligent  child.  To  banish  Wagner’ 

; dramas,  from  the  stage  can  a3  litt’ 
j serve  the  cause  for  which  the  wealth 
life  and  honor  of  our  nation  ar. 
pledged  as  to  bedaub  the  statues  o 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  as  was  done  ii 
Chicago  and  Baltimore.  Are  not  sue 
acts  foolish  and  futile  follies?  W 
set  up  a statue  of  Heine  in  New  Yor 
largely  as  a protest  against  the  atti 
tude  of  the  German  Emperor  who  wil 
not  tolerate  a memorial  of  that  uu 
compromising  democrat  in  Berlin.  Wh’ 
should  we  seek  to  dishonor  the  symbol 
of  our  former  veneration  for  the  geniur 
of  Goethe,  who  refused  to  hate  Franc 
and  its  literature  even  while  German; 
was  seeking  to  throw  off  the  Napo’ 
eonic  yoke?  And  of  Schiller,  wh 
hymned  freedom  in  what  is  now  calict 
the  ‘Ode  to  Joy,’  which  Beethoven,  r 
hater  of  German  political  institutioi 
and  lover  of  the  British  constitution 
helped  to  make  immortal? 

Why  should  Wagner’s  dramas  have 
been  banished  from  the  Metropolitan’s 
repertory?  Because  of  the  political  be 
lief s of  the  composer?  Assuredly  not 
for  he  was  a revolutionary  against  th< 
monarchical  state  while  living,  ar 
after  death  left  no  preachments  which  j 
can  bring  comfort  and  justification  tc  | 
the  would-be  destroyers  of  the  political 
: ideals  for  which  Americans  are  fighting 
1 and  dying.  . . . The  man  Wagner  j 
then,  cannot  be  to  us  the  rock  of  of- 
fense, nor  can  the  ethical  aims  of  his 
creations.  What  remains?  Only  the 
language  of  his  vocal  music,  which  has 
become  hateful  to  us  because  of  the 
j nation  that  uses  it  as  a vernacular. 

1 Because  of  this  hatred  we  have  suf- 
fered the  Io3S  of  not  only  Wagner’s 
dramas  but  the  music  of  the  songs  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Brahms 
and  other  masters  of  German  lyricism—  j 
the  music  of  composers  who  wrote  be^l 
fore  the  materialism  created  by  Ger-  j 
man  imperialism  had  crushed  the  ere-  i 
ative  spirit  out  of  German  music.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  days  of  j 
Germany’s  greatness  in  literature  and  J 
music  were  antecedent  to  her  political j 
greatness.  The  soil  of  Prussianism  1 
has  produced  nothing  in  art.  The  last 
truly  great  composer  who  lived  down 
into  the  days  of  the  empire  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Schubert  and  Schumann  was 
Brahms,  and  he  was  the  son  of  the 
once  free  city  of  Hamburg,  os  his  pred- 
ecessors were  sons  of  the  people  of 
their  petty  states.  The  great  dead 
owed  nothing  to  Germany  united  under 
the  yoke  of  Prussia — neither  the  poets 
who  were  destroyed  by  the  monarchs 
whom  they  had  compelled  to  emanci- 
pate themselves,  nor  the  composers  who 
sang  in  blissful  carelessness  of  the 
political  conditions  which  surrounded 


them.  Beethoven  only  loomed  up  in  his 
time  as  a democrat  willing  to!  remain 
estranged  from  his  native  Rhineland, 
chafing  under  the  bonds  which  held 
him  in  Vienna  damning  the  regime 
which  gave  him  of  its  bounty  and  ad- 
miring the  English  and  their  constitu- 
tion. “You  have  heads  on  your  shoul- 
ders in  England,”  said  he  to  arl  English 
visitor,  and  on  his  deathbed  he  called 
■!  for  a reading  of  the  entire  speech  of 
Canning  advocating  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics.  But  wre  must  not  listen 
even  to  Beethoven’s  celebration  of  con- 
jugal love  and  fidelity  because  “Fidelio” 
has  German  words. 

German  Operas  and  German 
Singers  at  the  Metropolitan 

“Putting  aside  the  question  of  lan- 
guage, however,  it  was  sound  and  sen- 
sible, as  well  a3  proper  and  practical, 
to  put  a taboo  upon  enemy  aliens  ir. 
our  opera  house  for  the  simple  reason 
that  by  retaining  and  remunerating 
them  we  were  putting  money  into  their 
hands  which  will  eventually  be  turned 
into  aid  and  comfort  for  Germany  and 
her  allies.  In  a sense  it  is  merely  a 
part  o the  commercial  warfare  which 
must  accompany  and  follow  the  mur- 
derous struggle  now  ^qing  on  in  Eu- 
rope. If  it  involves  * sacrifice 
rtistic  excellence  now,  which  we  do 
lot  believe,  it  will  in  the  end  bring  us 
irofit  in  the  recognition  and  develop- 
nent  of  our  own  resources.  . . . There  j 
s no  danger  that  the  supply  of  non- 
>rman  operas,  singers  and  orchestral 
ilayers  will  he  so  exhausted  that  we 
ihall  be  thrown  back  upon  blatant  and 
n-etentious  mediocrity  in  any  field. 
NJo  more  danger  than  that  we  shall 
continue  to  be  dependent,  or  think  we 
re  dependent,  on  the  music  of  living 
j German  composers.  That  also  may 
•ighteously  pass  under  taboo.  We 
iught  not  to  pay  royalties  to  com- 
posers who  belong  to  enemy  nations. 
Neither  ought  we  to  steal  their  prod- 
j‘:  xts,  for  we  are  not  Prussianized,  and, 
ji|  pray  God,  never  shall  be.  The  simple 
i expedient  is  to  exclude  from  our  reper- 
j ories  and  concert  lists  all  works  ^ 
| which  yield  emoluments  to  German 
:omposers  or  German  publishers.  The 
xrtistic  loss  will  not  be  great,  for  the 
pasters  of  German  music  are  dwelling 
where  royalties  are  unknown  and  un- 
happily unneeded.  But  let  us  not 
starve  our  souls  to  feed  a futile 
grudge.”  , 

Not  only  royalties,  but  royalty  also, 
we  might  have  added — the  same  ordei 
and  kind  of  royalty  the  departure  from 
Germany  of  whom  seems  to  be  de- 
plored by  some  of  the  German  propa- 
gandists who  are  now  at  work  in  this 
blessed  country.  But  this  verges  on 
politics,  and  the  subject  of  this  writ’ 
is  art  and  the  doings  of  some 
alleged  votaries. 


. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Wilhelm  Bachaus’6  Piano  Becital. 
in  this  country  eight  yea 

1 S„,,ST=.  •”<>  ST 

yesterday  ^ mark  upon 

Bight  years  have  left  tne 

a delicate  sensibility  t sentlment,  I 
from  exaggerations  ^ ^ dlgclose 

emotion  or  passion.  emotional, 

himself  yesterday  aa  deePJ  dld 

or  a profoundly  poetic  artist,  nor 
there  seem  to  have  come  about^  ^ j 

growth  in  these  qualities  tha 
sonably  to  be  expected  from  his  per 
formance  as  a young  man. 

Th„.  w,, 

advance  in  extraordinary  ac- 

achlevement.  in  the  exi 


more  with*  the  mechanics  than  with  the  1 
Teal  essence  of  piano  playing. 

, His  program  was  such  as  to  make  a ! 
very  heavy  draft  upon  his  technica. 

Dowers ; but  It  could  be  said  that  they 
| did  not  obtrude  themselves  to  the  injury 
of  what  piano  playing  really  is  for. 

His  wonderful  technical  power  was 
truly  made  to  give  the  fullest  expression 
of  the  musical  content  of  the  program 
and  to  raise  his  exposition  of  it  to  a 
higher  power.  , 

He  played  but  three  numbers:  Schu- 
mann's Fantasie  in  C Op.  17,  Brahms  s 
variations  on  a theme  of  Paganini  and 
Liszt's  B minor  Sonata.  His  perform- 
ance of  the  Fantasie  was  of  superb 
power  and  passionate  expression.  poeU- 
i cally  conceived  and  executed  with  an 
exquisite  finish  and  perfection  of  de- 
tail It  must  be  said,  however,  that  he 
even  more  deeply  engrossed  his  listeners 
with  his  playing  of  Brahms  s wonderful 
set  of  variations.  They  as  near  to 

pure  bravura  as  the  master  ever  got . 
but  they  are  not  of  common  bravura 
, type  • and  even  in  the  most  elaborately 
brilliant  of  them  there  is  an  underlying 
musical  interest.  The  value  that  waq 
Sven  them  by  Mr.  Bachaus's  transcen- 
dent and  almost  unerring  technique  wa- 
something  that  has  not  been  frequentlV 
presented  for  the  enjoyment  of  musiq 

'°He  Splayed  Liszt’s  Sonata  with  great, 
conviction,  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  sound  not  bombastic  but  impressive, 
not  sentimental  but  delicately  poetic) 

And  doubtless  admirers  of  the  work 
found  it  so.  His  playing  of  this,  as  °fi 
the  other  two  numbers,  was  enthusiast 
tic-ally  applauded  by  an  audienee  of  c0^ 
siderable  size;  and  after  the  close 
came  out  again  and  played,  of  all  things, 

T iszt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  in 
whfch  of  course,  he  paraded  all  the  re- 
sources  of  his  powerful  arm  and 
“ volant  finger,”  

PAUL  KOCHANSKI  PLAYS. 

Polish  Violinist  Gives  Two  Experi- 
ments In  Modern  Tone  Painting 

Paul  Kochanski  produced  Szyman- 
owski's “Fountain  of  Arethusa  ” and 
" The  Dryads  and  Pan,”  two  experi- 
ments in  modern  tone-painting  for  violin 
and  piano,  better  compared  to  tinted 
etching  in  their  delicacy  of  line,  at  the 
distinguished  violinist's  matinee  yester- 
day in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  Gregory 
Ashman,  a young  Russian  from  Kiev 
assisting  at  the  piano. 

The  “ Arethusa,”  in  its  flowing, 
rippling  figure  and  its  pizzicato  of  pur- 
suit, was  pleasing  as  music  even  had 
a program  note  not  suggested  Die  anal 
ogy  of  chaste  Diana’s  nymph  turned 
to  a fountain  to  escape  some  pl  ot 
Greece.  As  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  they 
still  point  to  an  actual  flowing  spring 
today.  As  to  the  companion  piece  of 
the  "Dryads,  its  breezy  nocturne  was 
more  needful  of  a guide  to  these  new 
mysteries  of  musical  Pantheism. 

Mr.  Kochanski  prefaced  his  matinee 
with  classics  of  Tartini  and  Bach,  and 
he  added  later  arrangements  by  Wil- 
helmj.  Joachim  and  Wieniawski,  the 
I last-named  in  a " Carnival  Russe  with 
Kochanskl’s  own_Cjidenza. 

JOHN  POWELL  DELIGHTS. 

Virginia  Pianist  Plays  a Timej 
Number,  “Turkey  in  the  Straw. 

John  Powell  set  before  a matinee  aut 
ence  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  the  su 
stantial  fare  of  Beethoven's  pianofoi 
sonata,  Op.  53,  and  four  scherzos 
Chopin,  followed  by  David  Guio: 
timely  Thanksgiving  “ Turkey  in  t 
Straw,”  which  wees  redemanded,  and 
whole  dessert  of  surprises,  that  r 
from  Dohanyi’s  C minor  rhapjsody 
Miss  Bauer’s  “ White  Birches,  thr 
“ Country  Dances  ’ bearing  a B 
thoven  hallmark,  amid  later  elaborate 
and  a posthumous  Slumber  Song 
Liszt,  touched  with  decorated  cho 
and  overtones  like  the  popular  Llebt 

^Ltezt's  lost  manuscript,  a sketch  abo 
the  sort  that  litter  studios  of  lesser  »• 
was  seemingly  authentic  in  the  LiszU 
manner,  the  rocking  thirds  and  sixo 
the  bare  melody  of  a mother  s ri^ 
the  close.  It  was  cordially  receiv ea 
a house  duly  informed  of  its  disco' 

' Beethoven's  dances,  and  stlU  «««* 


curacy  and’  sweeping  brilliancy  with 


Guion’s  version  of  a.  

one.  with  its  imitated  tuning  fiddj^ 
i homely  figures  advancing  and  re?® 
in  a Virginia  reel,  were  frankly 
joyed,  the  Virginia  pianist  him 
I laughing  outright  at  the  fun.  _ , 


\ 


curacy  and  sweeps* i apparent 

which  he  maate^  d exacting 

effort  the  most  difficult  i 

problems  ‘hat ■ « J^In  would  be 

unfa™  sl^te^his  recital  ^yes-  | 

sep"eoccupa  tlo/ is 


metropolitan 

OPENING  NIGHT  TO 


OPERA  I 

HOUSE 

„„  TOMORROW,  8:15.  I 

TRAVIATA.  Galll-Curcl,  Eerat.  G*lll:  GI*1M 
Da  Luca.  Moranzoni. 

WFD.  7:45 — LOHENGRIN,  Easton.  Matzenauer.’j 
TIarrold..  Whltehill.  Blass,  Loonhardt,  Bodanzky.  ( 
THURS..  8:15— LUCIA.  Galli-Curel,.  Egenerij 
(rlsll,  Danlse.  Mardonea,  Bada.  T*apl 
FBI..  8:15 — TOSCA.  Farrar;  Martinelli.  Scottl. 
Malatesta,  Ananian.  Moranzoni.  _ . 

SAT..  2 (Filat  Time)— DIE  TOTE  STADT 
(The  Dead  City),  .lertlza  (debut).  Telva.  Sem-  I 
bach,  M<-ader.  loonhardt.  Laueentl.  ITodanalty.  I 
EVE.,  8 (Pop,  Prices)— FAUST.  Easton.  Ellis,  l 
Jleraf:  Cbamlee,  De  Luca,  Rothicr.  Wolff. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  RI  TTFRFL.Y 
MATINEE  AT  2.  1 

Farrar.  Fomia:  Martinelli.  Scotti.  Moran- 
zoni. Srat  sale  bedim  Tomorrow,  R A M 


BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
TUES.,  Nov.  15.  »t  8.  CARMEN.  Farrar.  Gnndfr 

I his,  Galli : Martinelli.  Stardones.  Martino.  Woln. 
HARDMAN  PIANO  PSED. 


Feodor  ( htijiupin'K  Concert, 
odor  Chaliapin,  the  famous  Russian 
io,  made'  his  flr3t  appearance  In 
' York  last  evening  since  his  brief 
at  the  "Metropolitan  Opera,  Hou.su 
teen  seasons  ofeo.  The  Manhattan 
a House  was  crowded  with  an  nu- 
ca  largely  composed  of  his  country  - 
and  women  In  New  York,  bvit  ghow- 
ilso  a considerable  number  of  peoffle 
ilnent  in  the  musical  world,  opera- 
ind  others.  The  hptise  ‘fya.s  charged 
enthusiasm,  ready  to  welcome  and 
ause  at  every  opportunity,  and  the 
ome,  which  burst  in  a storm  at  the 
er’s  appearance,  was  such  a::  at- 
ntly  to  impress  him  deeply. 

Chaliapin's  appearance  had  been 
ooned  a week  because  of  a severe 
from  which  he  hacl  been  suffering, 
vas  saill  suffering  from  it  and  be- 
the  concert  began  an  announce- 
to  that  effect  was  made  from  the 
, the  bearer  of  this  news  stating 
Mr.  Chaliapin  would  appear  rather 
I disappoint  the  public  again  and 
Id  if  the  public  wished  to  hear  him 
p liave  the  concert  postponed.  No 
I was  taken,  but  it  was  evident  that 
public  did  wish  the  concert  to  go 
and  it  went  on. 

ere  can  hardly  be  doubt  that  it 
d have  t^een  better  for  M.  Challa- 
vocal  organs  if  it  had  not.  His 
! was  evidently  In  bad  condition, 
he  sang  frequently  with  a good  deal 
ffort  and  strain,  and  with  results 
seemed  to  be  evident  in  the  quality 
s tones  and  in  other  respects.  His 
id  appearance  was  omitted  entirely ; 
when  he  came  out  for  what  should 
been  his  third,  he  prefaced  his 
ng  by  saying,  first  in  French,  then 
ussian,  that  he  was  not  himself  and 
he  would  prefer  the  audience  to 
se  him;  but  he  hoped  they  would 
him  again  under  more  favorable 
instances. 

jse  who  remember  him  at  his  oper- 
appearances  here  fourteen  years 
remember  the  commanding  figure 
le  man.  Upon  the  concert  platform 
i revealed  as  a great  blond,  with  a 
le  face,  of  incessantly  changing  ex- 
sion,  singing  with  more  dramatic 
estton,  with  more  movements  of 
Is  and  arms  and  body  than  many 
ert  singers  permit  themselves,  and 
an  intense  absorption  in  the  emo-  i 
il  or  dramatic  content  of  the  songs, 
had  already  been  made  known,  Mr.  I 
lapin  issues  no  program  of  his  own 
tions,  but  announces  before  each 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  by  the 
ber  it  bears  in  the  book  of  words  in 
ish  translation,  with  which  the  au- 
se is  expected  to  provide  itself.  It 
e same  process  as  announcing  hymns 
the  hymn  book  in  church ; but, 
te  the  hymn  book,  the  collection  of 
Chaliapin's  ■words  is  sold  at  25  cents. 

sang  songs  by  Glinka,  Glazunoff, 
imann's  " Two  Grenadiers."  Grieg's 

I Old  Song,"  Schubert's  “ Death  and 
Maiden,"  Monssorgsky’s  setting  of  ; 

" Song  of  the  Flea.”  from  " Faust." 
Beethoven's  “In  Questa  Tomba  "-! 
led  in  the  book  of  words,  “ O.  May 
nder  the  Gravestones.”  Under  the 
imstances  not  much  is  to  be  said 
ir.  Chaliapin's  singing.  The  quality 
ne  voice  end  its  power  were  much 
ited.  There  was  evidently  a highly 
loped  skill  of  characterization.  Most 
:ing  was  his  delivery  of  some  of  the 
nan  songs,  as  Glinka’s  darkly  mys- 
)Us  setting  of  “ The  Midnight  Re- 

and  in  many  respects  Schumann's 
vo  Grenadiers." 

tervals  in  the  program  were -filled  by 
f Stopak,  violin,  who  also  played 
obligato  of  Glinka's  song.  “ Doubt.” 
Miss  Victoria  Boshko,  pianist. 

tlnalrl  tVerrenrath’s  Song  Recital, 
inald  Werrenrath,  the  New  York 
tone,  has  made  for  himself  many 
irers  In  New  York  and  they  were 
lent  in  large  numbers  at  his  recitl 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
presented  a program  of  songs  con- 
ing many  that  were  new  or  un- 
iliar to  most  of  his  hearers,  after  he 
finished  the  first  three,  Schubert's, 
u list  die  Rub,"  " Der  Doppelgan- 
" and  Schumann's  “ An  den  Sannen- 
;in."  There  was  a group  of  French 
Italian  songs ; a group  by  the  Eng- 
composer,  Frank  Bridge ; a group 
Americans.  James  H.  Rogers,  Leo 
th,  Gena  Branscombe  and  Mabel 
ivlels.  , , ,, 

I-.  Werrenrath's  voice  and  his  beauti- 
y poised  and  polished  style  were 
ir  at  thdeir  best  in  the  recital.  The 
:e  is  not  by  nature  one  of  the 
l-mest  or  most  luscious  in  quality,  or 
of  the  moht  supple  and  responsive, 
ther  i?  Mr.  Werrenrath's  tempera- 
it  one  of  volcanic  incandescence.  But 
voice  is  controlled  by  such  a fine 
il;  has  been  so  equalized  and  is  so 
lairably  managed  throughout  all  its 
iges  and  especially  in  the  head  tones , 

II  the  singer's  intelligence  .s  so  great, 

I control  of  breath  and  phrasin  garni  i 
kneiation  so  far  beyond  reproach  that  . 
i gives  great  artistic  pleasure  by  his  j 
■ forniance.  It  might  be  said  that  bis  j 
iresslon  of  the  emotions  and  sentl- 
nts  of  the  songs  he  sings  is  circurn- 
bed  within  somewhat  narrow  limits, 
it  is  very  definite  and  finely 
DUgnt.  the  product  of  musical  feeling, 
elligence  and  tine  taste, 
o his  singing  of  Schubert  s,  Schu- 
nn  and  Wolf's  songs  was  admirable, 
a song  by  Joseph  Marx  in  this  group, 
Jin  junger  Dichter  denkt  an  die  Ge- 
>te,“  a song  of  real  beauty  and  origi- 
ity,  was  given  with  much  felicity,  r 
;er  the  group  he  added  another  of  the  j 
ne  composer's  rather  less  striking, 
here  were  sentiment  and  grace  In  his 
inch  and  Italian  group.  Rhene- 
ton's  Sous  la  Protection  des  Vlo-e 
es.”  a somewhat  pale  proclu£jton.  Mr.  l 
irrenrath  had  sonafi-i“''  ifficulty 1 
.h,  and  pcrhrm--"  — rather 


Ithan  from  uny  Insatiate'  P«Wfc^emHna1^--  - •; 
the  gave  It  again  and  now  without  dlffl-  U 
culty  as  an  encore.  hour  songs  b>  I populft 
j.'r  ink  Bridge  showed  a truly  lyric  gift, 
especially  the  last,  entitled  “ Love  Went  | 
a-Rlding  ” and  Mr.  Werrenrath  added  I 
ui  ither8.  The  songs  of  James  H.  Itogers 
land  Leo  Smith  had  individuality.  ■ 

Several  songs  on  the  program  were  of 
an  intimacy  and  grace  that  'jere  some- j 
what  lost  in  the  distances  of  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  an 
artist  who,  can  fill  the  large  hall  will 
choose  a smaller  one  for  the  advantage 
of  Ids  art;  but  some  may  have  wished 
yesterday  that  the  finer  qualities  ot  Mr. 
Werrenrath’s  singing  might  have  been 
heard  where  they  would  not  have  been 
scattered  over  so  wide  an  area. 

Francis  Rogers  Sings  at  Town  Hall. 

Francis  Rogers  gave  a program-  of 
baritone  songs  before  a large  matinee 
audience  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday, 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Isidore  Luck- 
stone.  The  names  of  poets,  as  well  as 
composers,  were  printed  in  his  list,  to 
which  Mr.  Rogers  paid  the  further  com- 
pliment of  clear  diction,  as  in  Purcell’s 
“ I See  She  Flies  Me.”  Hullah’s  ” Three 
Fishers,"  from  Kingsley's  familiar  lines; 

Dunliill’s  “ The  Cloths  of  Heaven, 
after  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  the  So  Per- 
verse " credited  jointly  to  Robert 
Bridges  and  Frank  Bridge.  Mr  Rogers 
sang  early  airs  of  Bach.  Glllck  and 
Handel  with  the  discriminating  taste 
that  his  public  expects,  ahd  recent  songs 
of  Dagmar  Rybner,  Gertrude  Ross  and 
Ida  Bostelmann. 


Goldman  Concert  Bimtr'gaTr. 
r-prieed  concert  at  the  Hippo- 
irome  last  night.  The  programme, 

I included  as  soloists  M ■ ' 1 ba  McOreery,  , 
I soprano;  Josef  Rosenblatt,  tenor,  and  | 

I Ernest  S.  Williams,  cometist.  The; 
band  music  comprised  Svenden’s ) 
“Swedish  Coronation/  March,”  Wag-  | 
oris  “Tannhaeuser”  overturo  and  ids 
procession  of  the  Knights  rtf  the  Holy  , 
Grail  from  “Parsifal,”  and  Tschal- 
I kowsky’s  “Marche  Slave’.”  | 

By  Deems  Taylor 
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Geo.  Reimherr  at  National  Theatre. 

George  Reimherr,  tenor,  who  has  be- 
fore appeared  in  local  concert  halls, 
was  a pioneer  yesterday  in  the  new 
series  of  Sunday  musical  matinees  at  the 
National  Theatre,  in  West  Forty-first 
Street.  Mr.  Reimherr’s  voice  Is  neither 
heavy  nor  exceeding  high,  yet  it  is 
often  of  an  intimately  appealing  quality, 
such  as  marked,  especially,  the  simple 
folk-songs  he  introduced  as  encores.  He 
was  heard  with  pleasure  in  Dohnanyi  s 
Greeting  to  the  Night  ” and  the  Rus- 
sian Korganov's  “ Don  Juan  s Sere- 
nade,” while  there  was  less  effect  to 
Moussorgsky’s  ” King  Saul  ” or  the 
“ Pirates’  Drinking  Song  of  Eugene 
Halle.  Among  unfamiliar  pieces  were 
a cycle  from  the  Chinese,  by  Dirk  Foch, 
and  others  of  Stojowski,  Count  Wacht- 
minster  and  the  singer’s  accompanist, 
Lawrence  Schauffler. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


WBlUtEVIUTU  AT  CARNEGIE. 

Reingld  Werrenrath  gang  five 
German  lieder  at  the  beginning-  of 
yesterday  afternoon's  recital,  sang 
them  with  transcendent  beauty  of 
tone,  perfection  of  phrasing  and 
musician!  y comprehension.  There 
are  few,-  singers  of  any  nationality 
who  can  interpret  lieder  as  can  this 
young-  American,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  singer  living  could  j 
do  them  better  than  he  did  them  yes- 
terday. Schubert's  “Du  Bist  die  Huh’  ” 
was  perfect  „ mezza-voce  Ringing; 
“Der  Donpelgaenger”  was  vibrant 
with  grief  and  terror  without  ever 
verging  upon  the  theatric.  Schu- 
mann’s “An  den  Sonnenschein”  was 
given  with  featherweight  lightness 
and  supreme  tenderness.  An  un- 
familiar song  by  Joseph  Marx,  “Ein 
junger  Dichter  denkt  an  die  Ge- 
liebte,”  proved  a fine  example  of 
lyric  writing  and  held  its  own  among 
(the  masters.  Hugo  Wolf's  “Liebes- j 
glueck,”  sung  with  a vocal  mastery 
l that  made  nothing  of  its  terrific  dif- 
ficulties, ended  the  group.  ^ 

While  the  remainder  of  his1  pro- 
gramme did  not  threaten  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  German  group,  it  was  re- 
j freshingly  unhackneyed,  and,  what  is 
j more,  musically  interesting.  A 
i Franco-Italian  group  included  Rhene- 
Baton’s  “Sous  la  Protection  des  Vio- 
lettes” — which  Mr.  Werrenrath.  -sang 
later  as  an  encore — and  two  good 
songs  by  Enrico  Boss!.  He  Is  not  yet 
quite  successful  in  French— it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  specifically  just  why.  If 
he  sang  it  badly  one  could  say  so  and 
particularize.'  But  the  lack  is  only 
a slight  matter  of  a vowel  over- 
, broadened  here,  or  a consonant  just 
a shade  too  lightly  stressed,  a phrase 
that  is  mellow  where  a Frenchman 
would  be  precise.  In  a less  finished 
artist  the  discrepancy  would  never 
be  notice*!.  Only,  Mr.  Werrenrath’s 
German  and  English  songs  are  per- 
fect and  his  French  are  not — quite. 

Four  songs  bv  a young  Englishman 
Frank  Bridge,  disclosed  an  uneven 
talent.  “The  Last  Invocation”  seemed 
only  a surface  netting  of  Walt  Whit- 
man’s magnificent  lines;  “Go  not. 
Happy  Day,”  was  a pleasing  air  saved 
from  commonplaceness  by  an  ingeni- 
ous accompaniment.  “Strew  No  More  • 
Red  Roses”  was  much  better,  and 
“Love  Went  a-Ridlng”  had  a fine 
mood  and  verve.  The  best  of  all  was 
his  “Where  She  Lies  Aalepp,”  a 
lovely  mo^d-picture  that  served  as 
an  encore. 

An  American  group  Included  James 
Rogers’s  “The  Last  Song,”  two  by  Leo 
Smith,  Gena  Rranscomlbe’s  Charming 
and  unpretentious  “By  St.  Laurence 
.Water,"  -and  Mabel  Daniels's  “Glory 
and  Endless  Years.”  Mr.  Werrenrath’s 
voice  is  undimmed  in  beauty,  his  .sing- 
ing— •particularly  his  mezza  voct — 
luave  and  flawless  as  ever,  and  his 
diction, 'a  delight.  Harry  Spier  at  the 
piano  played  with  color  and  discretion, 
and  with  a skill  that  made  even  “Lie- 
bOsglueck”  sound  easy.  After  the  reg- 
ular programme  came  the  usual  clamor 
for  encores;  there  v ere  ,six  before  the 
house  lights  went  o-.. ' . 

KOCHA.VSKT  PLAYS  THE  VIOLIN. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  at  Carnegie 
Hall  Paul  Kochanski  gave  his  first 
recital  of  the  season — an  outstanding 
event  even  in  this  year  of  copious 
virtuosity.  His  programme  included 
the  Tartini  sonata,  three  Bach  pieces, 
some  Brahms  and  Chopin,  and  Wie- 
niawskl’s  “Le  Carnaval  Russe,”  with 
th  violinist's  own  cadenza.  He  of- 
fered two  Intel  esting  novelties  in 
“Myths,’.’,  by  Szymanowski,  one  of  the 
younger  Russians.  They  are  sub- 
titled, “Poems  for  violin  and  piano,’’ 
and  each  was  accompanied  by  a pro- 
gramme  note  of  substantial  propor- 
would  have  recognized  eventually.  I hoPs.  The  first.  “La  Fontaine  d’Are- 
Wagner’s  meanings  lie  in  the  music;  j thuse,”  told  the  tale  of  one  of  Diana’s 
they  are  not  .arbitrarily  attached  to  I nymphs,  who.  pursued  by  the  flower 
it;  and  all  that  Mr.  Damrosch  con-  jj  god,  was  changed  into  a fountain  by 
siders  it  necessary  to  do  is  to  read  V the  divine  huntress.  The  second, 
|hls  English  translation  of  the  German  “Dryades  et  Pan,”  is  a nocturnal 
text,  describe  the  action  of  the  stage  j scene.  Dryads  ,are  dancing  in  the 


Herewith  this  reviewer  apologizes  to 
two  artists  for  an  inadvertent  blunder 
in -one  of  the  articles  printed  in  tms 
journal  yesterday.  The  Peifo™a^° 
of  the  violin  concerto  by  Beethoven 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  concert 
should  have  been  credited  to  Bronislaw 
Huberman  instead  of  Paul  Kochanski. 
The  explanation,  which  suffices  Inm,  is 
not  offered  to  the  public  with  the 
thought  that  it  extenuates  or  excuses 
the  blunder.  The  reviewer  had  no  oc- 
casion to  look  into  his  program  to  learn 
what  music  was  performing  and  went 
to  the  concert  with  the  mental  obses- 
sion that  Mr.  Kochanski,  who  seems  to 
be  playing  pretty  much  all  the  time, 
was  to  be  the  solo  performer.  Had  he 
glanced  at  his  program  be  would  have 
l">een  a bit  puzzled  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Huberman  played  the  concerto  so 
much  better  than  he  played  the  Brahms 
sonata  on  Tuesday  night,  but  he  has 
met  with  such  phenomena  before  and 
was  too  much  gladdened  by  much  of 
what  he  heard  to  be  made  curious 
to  who  was  giving  him  the  pleasure,  bo 
with  his  apologies  to  Mr.  Huberman 
and  Mr.  Kochanski  there  go  also  his 
thanks  to  both. 

If  the  audience  brings  to  Aeolian 
Hall  even  the  distant  memory  of  a 
single  hearing  of  Wagner’s  Nibe- 
lungen  Ring,  and  then  hears  Walter 
Damrosch  explain  these  music  dramas 
at  the  piano  as  he  explained  "Sieg- 
fried” yesterday  afternoon  and  “Die 
Walkuere”  and  "Rheingold”  on  pre- 
vious Sundays,  that  audience  must 
find  its  memory  revivified  and  in- 
fused with  all  the  fire  of  the  original 
performance,  and  to  it  there  is  added 
|a  s much  understanding  as  if  the  au- 
dience had  heard  the-  Ring  half  a 
dozen  times  or  more,  with  Increasing 
perception. 

Mr.  Damrosch  does  not  expound 
symbolic  musical  expressions  which 
would  otherwise  remain  obscure  for- 
ever; he  simply  points  out  immedi- 
ately what  anybody  of  musical  tastes 


and  then  play  the  music.  He  Is  an 
inspired  Wagner! te  and  he  seems 
|able  to  communicate  his  feeling  to 
his  audience. 


moonlight  when  Pan  appears,  playing 
upon  his  pipe.  He  woos  them,  but 
they  flee  him  in  terror,  and  the  goat 
| god,  solitary,  plays  a little  and  van- 
1 ishes. 

“La,  Fontaine  d’Arethuse,"  a lovely, 
wistful  melody,  played  against  a piano 
accompaniment  that  evoked  without 
inXringememt  Ravel’s  “Jeux  d’Eau.”  Is 
an  enchanting  bit.  “Dryades  et  Pan,” 
, i wMe  done  with  imriiense  skill  and 

phony,  and  the  violm  concerto,  play  rn  humor,  is  too  programmatic.  The 
by  Bronislaw  Huberman.  Josei . violin  is  euich  an  essentially  lyric  in- 
St  ransky  conducted.  ' _ strument  that  this  music,  with  its 

I abrupt  and  dramatic  changes  of 
j tempo  and  theme,  was  too  much  for 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  opened 
its  Saturday  evening  concert  series  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  an  All -Beethoven 
programme  comprising  the  Third 
Leonore”  overture,  the  Fifth  Sym 


H.  What  would  have  seemed  vivid 
and  graphic  when  clarified  by  the 
color  .and  weight  of  an  orchestra 
verged  perilously  upon  incoherence 
when  listened  to  simply  as  aocomipa- 
med  melody.  As  a sketch  for  a sym- 
phonic poem  op  hallet,  “Dryades  et 
Pan”  Is  golden  material,  arid  the  com- 
poser will  be  wasting  a precious  op- 
portunity if  he  does  not  turn  It.  Into 
one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Kochanski 
played  both  pieces  with  skill  and  un- 
derstanding. His  tone  was  pure 
shining  white  in  the  "fountain”  num- 
ber, and  he  achieved  a marvellous 
muted  pianissimo  at  the  end  that  was 
| as  near  silence  as  human  ears  can 
j comprehend.  He  was  equally  skilful 
in  the  “Dryad”  episode,  where,  play- 
'ng  "sur  la  touche”  with  a bow  that 
seemed  loosened,  he  produced  fluty 
pipings  and  sighing  glissando  sixths 
that  painted  a side-splitting  portrait 
of  (he  amorous  goat-pod.  His  play- 
ing throughout  the  afternoon  was  dis- 
tinguished by  (his  usual  technical  mas- 
; tery  and  unerring  taste.  The  Bach 
adagio  was  a flawless  example  of  the 
j violinist's  art  at  its  best. 


'f" 


TRAVIATA,  grand  opera  in  Italian,  in 
four  acts,  music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  book 
by  F.  M.  Piave;  founded  on  Dumas’s 
“Camille?'’;  new  scenic  production  by 
Joseph  Urban.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

1 House. 

Violetta Amelita  Galli-Curcl 

Flora  Bervoise Minnie  Egener 

Annina Louise  Herat 

Alfredo Beniamino  Gigli 

Georglo  Gerinont Giuseppe  de  Luca 

Gastone Angelo  Bada 

Barone  Douphol Millo  Plcco 

Marquis  d’Obigny Mario  Laurent! 

Doctor  Grenvil Paolo  Ananian 

Conductor,  Roberto  Mqranzoni. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

For  the  second  time  in  thirteen  years 
a season  of  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  began  last  night  without 
Caruso.  For  the  first  time,  we  think, 
since  the  theater  was  opened  thirty- 
nine  years  ago  a season  wa§  opened 
with  “La  Traviata.”  We  are  far  from 
disposed  to  cavil  at  Mr.  Gatti’s  choice 
or  to  speculate  too  curiously  concern- 
ing his  mental  processes  in  making  it. 
It  may  have  been  to  illustrate  what 
was  meant  by  devotion  to  ensemble  in- 
stead of  the  star  system  of  which  we 
| began  to  hear  so  soon  as  it  became  evi- 
j dent  that  the  operatic  idol  of  nearly 
I twenty  years  would  no  longer  be  with 
I us;  for  the  good  old  opera  was  re- 
j furbished  as  to  its  outward  intigument. 

There  were  new  costumes  for  all 
the  Sino-ers,  choristers,  as  well  as 
principals,  new  stage  pictures,  some 
novelty  in  the  moving  about  of  the 
operatic  marionettes  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  heroine  who  was  run  to 
the  house  though  not  to  the  New  York 
public. 

Dramatic  Charm  ' 

The  Violetta  of  the  occasion  was 
Mine.  Galli-Curci,  who  many  lovers  of 
good  singing  have  thought  for  a long 
time  was  deserving  of  better  surround- 
ings that  have  been  vouchafed  her 
since  she  made  her  sensational  debut 
upon  the  local  stage  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  When  she  began  her 
; first  scene  last  night  it  seemed  as  if 
a more  gracious  companionship  had 
justified  the  opinion  of  her  somewhat 
too  indiscriminating  admirers,  but  her 
first  great  air  set  down  the  pegs  con- 
siderably. Her  “Ah,  fors’  e lui”  and 
“Sampre  libera”  revealed  that  her  fault 
j of  impure  intonation  had  not  been 
eradicated  by  the  transfer  of  Violetta’s 
;mimic  habitat  from  the  Lexington 
Theater,  or  Manhattan  Opera  House  to 
the  Metropolitan. 

Her  singing  here  was  not  brilliant, 
nor  was  it  technically  impeccable.  A 
great  pity,  for  we  cannot  recall  a per- 
formance thatrwas  begun  with  so  much 
. dramatic  charm  or  with  a lovelier  ex- 
hibition of  the  graces  of  song. 

Radiant  in  Style 

In  voice  and  style  she  was  radiant, 
in  bearing  and  appearance  in  the  high- 
j est  degree  winning.  With  an  admir- 
I able  companion  in  Mr.  Gigli  as  Alfreda 
| she  invited  us  to  look  forward  to  what 
would  prove  a me’morable  performance 
of  Verdi’s  opera. 

| It  may  have  been  the  natural  nervous 
| trepidation,  inspired  by  the  conscious- 
j ness  that  she  was  undergoing  a severe 
ordeal  (for  a first  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan  is  an  ordeal  for  even 
) the  most  seasoned  of  operatic  artists), 
which  prompted  her  from  remaining 
on  the  high  plane  assumed  at  the  out- 
| set,  or  the  aural  deficiency  to  which 
we  have  at  times  attributed  her  de- 
parture from  correct  intonation — a 
misfortune  likely  to  be  made  more 
than  usually  patent  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  with  its  puzzling 
acoustic  proprieties  and  in  the  case  ot 
“an  air  which  has  so  little  orchestra! 
support  at  the  outset  as  “Ah,  foos’  e 
j lui.”  But  the  disappointment  was 
'but  a passing  one,  for  in  the  dramatic 
duet  of  the  third  act  she,  sympathet- 
ically and  splendidly  supported  by  Mr. 
Gigli,  sang  with  fine  dramatic  fervor 
and  compelling  eloquence. 


ALEXANDER  SEBALD  HEARD 


Hungarian  Violinist  Makes  a Debul 
'Cellist  and  Pianist  Play. 

Alexander;  Sebald,  a mature  Hungaj 
vlrin.  announced  as  a violin  virtuoso  oft 
Varis.”  made  a debut  at  the  Town  Hallfi 
last  night,  before  an  audience  thinned1; 
by  rain  or  by  rival  interests  at  the  opera. . 

produced  an  at- 


Ratn,  at  ail  events,  produced  an 

mosphere  hostile  to  a stringed  instiu  .. — , ^ 

•nent  which  in  this  case  was  said  to!  | not  the  best  possible 
— • I chestral  concerts. 


in  the  work  makes  t lie  rest,  save  tlid 
filial  pages — a second  inspiration — sound! 
flaccid.  However,  the  time  is  not  yep 
ripe  for  a final  adjustment  of  tlis  vari-j 
ous  Strauss  valuer.  We  can  only  specu- 
late on  these  works  as  they  accompany 
us  through  our  own  years.  Their  fate 
is  in  the  lap  of  the  future. 

The  songs  were  sung  by  Miss  Schu- 
mann, who  came  to  this  country  to  sing 
for  Strauss.  She  sang  well,  but  not  : 
with  especial  distinction.  If  Mr.  Strauss 
would  attend  some  of  the  recitals  of  our  | 
own  best  singers  lie  might  hear  his 
songs  interpreted  in  ways  which  have 
made  us  love  them.  Fina’ly  it  must  be 
recorded  that  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
played  admirably,  but  that  once  more 
it  was  shown  that  the  Metropolitan  is  j 
HiUMnudltorium  for  Or-  | 


be  " the  celebrated  Tauseher  violin:  , 
made  in  Chicago  in  1016,’  hardly  ex-  ; 
hibiting  “ the  qualities  and  tone  of  the 
StradTvarlus  ” promised  in  the  ^gram 
Francis  Moore  assisted  Mr.  Sebald.  m 
works  of  Wleniawski  and  Beethoven.  1 
as  well  as  his  own  ” Gypsy  Music  and 
rrangements  from  Pagannini 
Emil  Borsody.  a young  cellist  aP-: 
neared  for  the  first  time  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  evening,  assisted  by  Emanuelj 
Balaban  in  Haydn’s  concerto  in  D,  that 
rf  d’ Albert  in  C,  a theme  and  vana-  | 
tlnns  bv  William  Ebann  and  pieces /by 
Bach.  Debussy,  Aldmento  and  Theodore 

SMargot  de  Blanck.  a Cuban  pianist; 

i 

a nocturne  for  leit  nanu  ur  o,ott  and 
Hf  dCeyM!  her 

!faYolanda  Mero.  the  pianist. 

[rdtPont  rmS^^t^ToA  Hall 
yesterday. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

«il  frni.iiiiMi 


Margot  de  Blanck’ s Recital  j 


Cuban  Pianiste  Plays  With  a 
Decidedly  Feminine  Charm 


_ 1 

Dr.  Richard  Strauss  was- enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed  for  a second  time  at 
the  cencert  which  he  gave  at  the  Met-| 
ropolitan  Opera  House  last  night  with 
the  help  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  Fraulein  Elizabeth  Schumann.  The 
audience  was  apparently  as  much 
larger  than  that  which  greeted  the 
composer  at  his  first  concert  as  the 
difference  in  seating  capacity  between 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House — assuming  that  more  peo- 
ple can  be  accommodated  in  the  lat- 
ter than  in  the  former  and  that  the 
balcony  and  gallery,  whose  deep  re- 
cesses are  invisible  to  an  observer  on 
the  main  floor,  were  tilled.  There  was, 
moreover,  a difference  in  the  character 
of  the  two  gatherings.  At  the  first  a 
large  number  of  musicians  and  patrons 
of  symphony  concerts  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished;. last  night  in  the  audience, 
seemingly  wholly  German,  we  failed  to 
recognize  a dozen  faces  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  at  the  concerts  of 


naustullltu  ol  U V,  - 

Decicteuiy  remm»*v  the  Philharmonic,  Symphony,  Boston 

Margot  de  Blanck,  a young  and  Philadelphia  orchestras, 

niamst  who  appeared  here  Ias„  year,  The  cjreulnstance,  though  it  may  ex- 
a*ain  was  heard  in  recital  yesterday  plail)  in  part  the  great  demonstrations 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  playm0  of  delight  which  followed  every  number 
p-ratefully  free  from  pretentious-  on  the  program,  does  not  detract  in  the 
s an(j  while  decidedly  femimpe  in  its  ; ieast  from  the  deserts  of  Dr.  Strauss, 
ehar’m  escaped  the  bane  of  sentimental-  jn  jt;s  absence  we  might  have  been 
■ . ohe  was  at  her  best  in  some  of  the  , somewhat  perplexed  at  times;  that  is 
-mailer  numbers.  . all.  Had  the  audience  been  one  sea- 

There  was  an  alluring  lightness  in  i soned  to  musio  0f  the  classical  sym- 
, end  a piquancy  in  her  accent  phonists  we  should  have  wondered  at 

tier  wuui  r ■».  . T.aidow  S • ••  ’ " ’ ^ ~ ’ 


her  touen  anu  ''  T .u™’, 

“MusicmBox’’Sar,d  C^ril  ^Scott's  “Danse 
vp„re”  delightful,  but  led  to  a clipping 

g*  P^VSa^lmost’of  frivolity  Tn 

S*e4.«  %<  •"«  Bach-Busom 
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the  enthusiastic  plaudits  which  fol- 
lowed the  performance  of  “Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra”  and  the  dance  from  “Sa- 
lome," not  because  the  performance 
was  not  in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
mirable, hut  because  wc  should  feel 


ees  of  the  iJacn-oysy**1 mirapie,  our  Decause  wc  auouiu  «« 
? „ ite  pf  a few  wrong  i obliged  to  inquire  why  this  music  has 

Chaconne  . L ical  tievelopmqnt  seemed  j raet  with  such  scant  approbation  in  the 
notes,  her  tec  . Chopin  “Im-  | past.  There  was  no  revelation  of  beau- 

well  grounded,  * Rhapsodic,  No.  tiful  thoughts  hitherto  hidden,  though 

prompt!!  and  ^oth  g;od  aad  sltill  fh^o-hr*  which  were  familiar  were 

in  making  the  musical  embroideries  sub- 
ordTnate  and  beautifully  decorative. 


.'press  nothing  less,  as’  the  'composer 
avowed,  than  " an  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  from  its  origin, 
through  the  various  piiases  of  develop- 
ment. religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up 
to  Nietzsche’s  idea  of  the  Superman  ’’ ; [ 
or  as  he  has  more  recntly  formulated  it.  i 
I “ the  conflict  between  man's  nature  as 
it  is  and  man’s  metaphysical  attempts  | 

I to  lay  hold  of  his  nature  with  his  in- 
telligence.” , , ' 

This  is  a difficult  problem;  and  if  it. 
i is  to  be  solved  at  all,  is  not  to  be  solved  i 
in  music,  which  has  other  functions  to  | 
perform.  The  piece  in  whieh  Dr.  Strauss 
undertook  to  do  it  has  long  been  recog-  , 
nized  as  a somewhat  formidable  one, 
simply  as  music ; difficult  in  the  per-  | 
formance,  difficult  in  its  apprehension  l 
by  the  listener  In  any  but  a very  lucid 

performance.  , | 

It  may  be  said  that  the  difficulty  of ; 
its  apprehension  has  never  before  been 
so  lightened,  at  least  for  a New  York 
audience,  as  it  was  by  the  performance 
that  Dr.  Strauss  obtained  from  bis 
orchestra  last  evening.  It  has  never 
been  made  so  clear  in  its  structure,  in 
the  development  a.nd  combination  of  its 
themes,  in  the  building  up  and  signifi- 
cance of  its  climaxes.  The  performance 
was  indeed  a very  fine  one,  in  tone, 
color,  lucidity  and  musical  expressive- 
ness ; and  it  was  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  being  the  result  of  a single  re- 
hearsal, with  'a  little  preliminary  prepa- 
ration under  Mr.  Stokowski. 

There  can  but  be  conjecture  as  to 
how  much  finer  further  study  under 
Dr.  Strauss  could  have  made  it.  The 
chief  room  for  improvement  would 
probably  have  been  ln  a further  clarifi- 
cation of  the  difficult  fugue  section.  It 
was  an  eloquent  and  finely  sonorous 
performance  as  it  was ; but  It  was  elo- 
quent as  music,  not  as  philosophy  or 
metaphysics. 

The  ” Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  was  t 
presented  in  a way  that  emphasized 
what  the  piece  possesses  of  Oriental 
color  and  suggestiveness  and  rhythmical 
variety : and  it  so  appealed  to  the  audi- 
ence that  Dr.  Strauss  found  himself 
moved  to  repeat  it.  The  playing  of  the 
tone  poem,  “ Tod  und  Verklarung.”  was 
impressive  and  in  many  respects  fine ; 
but  it  gave  its  listeners  the  least  of  a 
” revelation  ” of  anything  Dr.  Strauss 
has  as  yet  played  here;  for  New  York 
has  heard  as  fine  or  finer.  . 

Miss  Schumann  sang  the  songs  ‘ Di° 
Heiligen  drei  Kdnige,”  “ Borgen.’ 

” Muttertandelei,”  “ Freundllche  Vis- 
ion ” and  " Wiegenlied  ” ; all  of  which 
except  the  first  with  its  very  long  and 
expressive  rltornelle,  are  more  or  lest 
well  known.  They  were  given  with  Or- 
chestral accompaniments  arranged  by 
the  composer. 

Mi«s  Schumann  sang  them  with  mue' 
intelligence  and  feeling,  with  a voice  o 
warmth,  clearness  and  expressive  power 
not  alwavs.  apparently,  produced  to  thi 
greatest  advantage  and  used  sometime! 
with  too  much  of  what  is  known  a' 
” scooping,”  upward  and  downward 
But  her  nerformance  was,  on  the  whole 
one  to  give  real  pleasure,  and  the  audi; 

• nee  found  so  much  pleasure  In  it  that 
.‘.lie  was  made  to  repeat  “ Morgen.” 


MME.  HEMPEL  WELCOMED. 


LI1UI  GliVJU&ll  I/O  llitUCll/W  uiuuuu, 

the  thoughts  which  were  familiar  were  j am  of  nQbbs  Ferrv 

given  peculiarly  eloquent  expression.  I She  Sings  in  Aid  of  UODDS  ferry 


/i^y  / (•  ' A / 

Strauss  Conducts 
His  ‘ Salome ’ Dance 


At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
, 'evening'  Richard  Strauss,  the  eminent 
-loniposer.  gave  the  first  of  three  oi ches- 
ted concerts,  conducting  again  the  Phila- 
elphia  Orchestra  as  he  did  in  the  spe- 
'■  ial  concert  which  signalized  his  rc- 
ppearance  before  the  New  York  pub.ic. 
tTho  programme  consisted  of  toe  tone 
; ioem,  “Also  sprach  Zarathustra,’’  the 
fiance  from  “Salome."  five  songs  with 


•orchestral  accompaniment,  sung  by  Miss  j: 
[Elizabeth  Schumann,  and  “Tod  und  : 

Verklaerung.”  , • 

' Fourteen  years  ago  “Salome  • teas  ( 
performed  just  precisely  once  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  TXottf 
withdrawn  as  unfit  for  . 

Since  then  its  music  had  not  been  heard 

in  that  place  till  last  evening,  when 
after  some  by  no  means  immoderate  ap- 
plause, which  the  composer  with  swift 
facility  construed  into  a detnanw  for  an 
encore,  the  dance  was  repeated.  Thus 
did  Struas3  take,  his  little  revenge  upon 
the  Metropolitan. 

But  tlie  dance  was  not  danced.  In 


If  Dr.  Strauss  has  discussed^  the  riddle1 

of  existence  in  the  music  which  he  J 
has  labeled  with  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  1 
he  left  it  as  much  unsolved  as  ever 
though  he  caused  an  agreeable  titi na- 
tion of  the  ears  by  the  manner  m which 
he  brought  out  the  lilt  of  the  waltz 
tune.  And  a similar  episode  warmed 
the  hearers  in  the  Oriental  dance, 
which  was  repeated  in  response  to  a 
hearty  demand. 

Miss  Schumann,  who  sang,  a group  ol 
songs  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
(winning  a recall  for  “Und  Morgen 
wird  die  Sonne  wieder  scheinen.”  to 
which  the  leader  of  the  violins  played 
an  exquisite  obbligato),  is  not  a stran- 
ger in  New  York,  though  she  came  from 
Europe  to  participate  in  Dr.  Strauss's 
concerts.  She  was  a member  of  tne 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  the 
season  which  saw  the  production  of 
“Der  Rosenka valiev,”  creating  the  role 
of  Sophie  in  that  opera.  She  sang  with 
fine  intelligence,  her  enunciation  of  the 


Children’s  Village. 

Frieda  Hempel  was  welcomed  with  i 
flowers  in  profusion  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening,  when  the  former  Metro- 
politan soprano.  Just  returned  from 
abroad,  sang  to  a socially  distinguished) 
audience  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chii- 
dhen’s  Village  at  Dobbs  Ferry.  This  j 
charity,  originally  the  New  York  Juve- 
nile Asylum,  was  further  represented  by 
its  sturdy  lads  in  dark  olive-darb  uni- 
form, who  sold  in  the  lobby  the  souvenir 
books  of  the  occasion.  In  all,  about; 
$7,000  was  earned  for  the  village  fund. 


7,000  was  earned  tor  the  village  tuna. 

Mine.  Hempel  has  seldom  been  heard 
In  better  voice  than  she  was  in  classic 
airs  of  Mozart  and  Veracini,  encored 
with  Mozart  ” Te  Violet,'  or  in  a twice- 
repeated  song  with  flue  that  followed 
Benedict’s  ‘'Carnival  of  Venice”  varia- 
tions. She  also  sang  twice  Roland  Far- 
ley’s ” The  Night  Wind,”  among  later 
pieces.  Assisting  her  last  evening  were 
C,  V.  Bos,  pianist,  and  Louis  R.  Fritze, 
flute 


line  uiieuiiiciiAi-,  ~ ^ ^ — -r- — 

,c  mo  .text  and  diction  being  particularly  VIENNESE  OPERETTA  HEAKU 

and  then , ! commendable.  _ . 

publication.  \ | By  BICHAKD  ALDRICH. 


Dr.  Strauss  at  the  Metropolitan. 

I The  first  of  three  subscription  concerts 

in  the  Metropblitan  Opera  House  by  Dr.  mntiui  nances,  — -- — 

, Richard  Strauss  and  the  Philadelphia  0f  ten  weeks  at  the  Manhattan  last 
i Orchestra  was  given  last  evening  before  evening  before  a large  audience,  includ- 

. , . , . ..-..ii.-  .till  ..71  < . er;  , — ^ ^ - TJT » »YiViti  linpr  FT  STISf 


"Bruder  Straubinger”  Sung  In  Orig. 
Inal  Tongue  at  the  Manhattan. 

Viennese  operetta  in  its  original, 
tongue,  with  the  Vienna  trademark  of 
tuneful  dances,  began  a proposed  term 


1S07  Miss  Bianca  Pro,: 


■JiAlOO  --  ^ 

dancer  of  the  opera,  executed  it  wnile 
Miss  Olive  Fremstad,  the  Salome,  hid 
and  permitted  the  audience  to  indulge 
in  some  illusion  as  to  the  identity  of  trie 

la; 


i urcnesira  was  given  lau&c  evening,  wciuiu  cveiims  unuio  O,  — 

ot.  danced.  In'  \ ,ar&Q  audience  that  practically  filled  jng  officers  of  the  Hamburg  liner  Hansa 

lCb.  the  lead  mg  i i the  }louse>  There  was  the  same  enthu-  and  200  of  their  crew.  The  first  week’s' 

veuted  it  wnile  ! ...  . ..  , , x.  „ T7. ,7 M «•  Rruflpr 


; the  house.  There  was  tne  same  enmu*  ana  ui  men  ub».  n.u  ~ 

; siaktio  appreciation  of  the  performance  production.  Edmund  Eisler  s “ Bruder 
las  there  was  at  Dr.  Strauss's  opening  Straubinger,”  was  one  tliat  I- rancis 
1 concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and,  as  at  Wilson  formerly  gave  here  In  English 

A Mh  — J Ikni  nlert  aorvpn 


public  performance,  it  is  impose  me  w 
tell  what . might  have  happened  had  she 
not  cut  out  some  of  her  shimmy  shivers.  ;, 


which  to-day  are  allowed  even  by  the; 
virtuous  police,  while  the  public  views  , 
them  and  far  worse  things  undismayed. 

Strauss's  "Salome”  dance  sounded 
rather  feeble  last  evening,  and  as  for  his  j 
ponderous  and  pretentious  musical1 
, revelation  of  the  emotions  excited  in' 

. his  bosom  by  a perusal  of  the  extra or- 
: dinary  work  of  Nietsclie,  it  pales  rap.diy 
X With  age.  Even  the  fugue  “Of  Sciences”^ 
4 rio  longer  shocks.  It  is  dull,  desperately  J 
dull,  and  the  dance  song  sounds  like 
Johann  Strau-ss  suffering  from  water  or 
the  invention. 

jj  There  are  brilliant  pages  in  “A1sh$ 

^ sprach  Zarathustra,”  but  unfortunately 
I the  noblest  of  them  are  the  first  onesl 
H The  grandiose  proclamation  Which  _ushe' ; 


mere  was  a soioisc,  iuiss  ousnunuj  - 

Schumann,  soprano,  remembered  as  a Stadtoper.  and  Rosa  Buska.  a soubrette 

member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com-  wim  "werr^ree  "ived 

pany  a few  years  ago,  where  she  sang  wJth  applause.  Elinor  Mario,  recently 
light  soprano  rdles.  with  the  San  Carlo  singers  here,  aiso 

The  orchestral  numbers  comprised  the  ^/^^‘"^omldian8  at  the  living 
tone  poem  ” Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  j>j'ac’e.  otiiers  were  Ernst  Robert, 
the  “ Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  ” from  Clairette  Clair.  Henry  Marchettij 

“Salome,”  and  the  tone  poem  ” Tod  A.adar  gg 

und  Verklarung.  ’ They  are,  of  course.  plltz  con(iucted.  The  operetta  will  be 

all  familiar  to  followers  of  the  orches-  followed  next  week  by  “ La  Belle 

tral  concerts  in  Now  York.  The  first.  Helene  ” of  Offenbach, 
j has  been  the  least  often  played  of  re 


cent  years;  like  most  of  the  other  later 
compositions  of  Dr.  Strauss,  it  has  not 
maintained  the  favor  of  music-lovers 
like  the  earlier  ones;  or  rather,  never 


Ethel  Mellor  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

Ethel  Rust  Mellor,  a vivacious  so- 
prano of  vocally  ” bright  ” if  somewhat 
throaty  quality,  was  heard  at  Aeolian 


Lther,  never  Hal,  yes,ter<jay  afternoon  in  a program 
possessed  it  as  they  have.  It  embodies  ' (j)  wh)ch  t!l(,  young  American  singer  had 
ids  most  thorough-going  pursuit  of  the  1 a]gQ  niade  her  g^but  in  London  this 


ins  most  uiui uusu-Bumo  Vui.ua.  w—  a)so  made  her  debut  in  nonaon  inis 
idea  of  expressing  very  definite  literary  ' year,  she  sang  ambitious  airs  of  Mo- 
concepts  in  music;  being  supposed  tolex-  zart  a„.i  u»  nd»I.  n awe^c^^hjrlc^bv 


Strauss.  t'aughan  Williams,  Mana 
Zucca,  Harilcy  and  Seiler.  Charles  A. 
Baker  assisted  at  the  piano  also  in  her  ] 
most  interesting  novelty,  a ” Sylan 
Roundelay,"  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“ Snegourotchka.” 


Sklarevski  Gives  Recital. 

Alaxarider  Sklarevski,- a Russian  pian-  I 
1st,  formerly  of  the  conservatories  of 
Petrograd  and  Saratov,  and  once  heard 
in  this  city  last  year,  gae  a matinee  re- 
cital at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday,  play- 
ing Glazenouv’s  ” Theme  and  Varia- 
tions ” in  F sharp  minor,  at  first  hear- 
ing more  technical  than  otherwise  In 
their  variety.  Mr.  Sklarevski  also  gave 
I groups  of  Chopin  and  Debussy,  Liszt's 
I transcription  of  Bach’s  G minor  organ 
fugue.  Rachmaninoff’s  D major  prelude 
| and  ” The  Convent  " of  Borodine. 


Percy  Grainger’s  Latest 


During  the  war  many  of  Percy! 
Grainger's  compositions  and  manu-| 
scripts  were  kept  in  cold  storage  in ; 
London,  and  only  after  a great  deal  of  I 
parleying  could  he  get  the  permission 
of  the  authorities  to  have  these  dan- 
I gerous  things  shipped  across  the  ocean. 

I One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  take  one 
i ol'  his  pieces  which  had  been  orches-  I 
I trally  produced  in  London  and  arrange 
it  for  a big  chamber  music  ensemble 
—an  ensemble  of  some  twenty  players, 
large  enough  to  be  called  a small  or- 
chestra. 

This  novelty,  called  “Green  Bushes. 

: was  produced  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  at  a concert  of  Carolyn  Beebe’s 
! New  York  Chamber  Music  Society, 

! following  a Brahms  quintet  and  a 
sextet  by  Thuille.  Grainger’ s piece  is 
an  elaboration  of  an  old  Y.nglist  folk 
tune  which  is  carried  out  in  tbis 
lively  composer’s  liveliest  fashion, 
making  it  a sijrt  of  passacaglia.  Al- 
though it  was  played  rather  roughly, 
the  audience  enjoyed  it  immensely, 
and  called  out  the  composer,  who  was 
among  the  playeVF.  The  instruments 
for  which  it  is  scored  are  organ, 
piano,  violins,  violas,  violoncellos, 
double  bass,  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  clari- 
net, bassoon,  French  horns,  soprapo 
saxophone,  baritone  saxophone, 
trumpet,  kettledrums,  snare  drum, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  xylophone. 


Profi  Hanson  of  S'an  Jos 
Musical  C 


Announcement  was  made  last  night 
from  the  offices  of  the  American  Acad 
emy  in  Rome,  101  Park  avenue,  of  the 
appointment  by  the  Academy  of  Prof. 
Howard  Harold  Hanson,  dean  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  College  of 
the  Pacific,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  as  a fel- 
low in  musical  composition  on  the  Fred- 
eric A.  Juilliard  Foundation. 

Among  the  fourteen  who  competed  for 


! the  fellowship  were  several  well  known 


t: 

:v 


JiB 


American  composers.  The  jury  wa 
composed  of  Messrs.  Walter  Spalding, 
Walter  Damrosch,  John  Alden  Carpen 
ter,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Richard  AldricI 
and  Owen  Wister. 

Dean  Hanson  was  horn  in  Wahoo 
Neb.,  and  holds  the  master’s  degree  ir 
music  from  Northwestern  University 
He  was  elected  dean  of  the  Conservator! 
of  music  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific  n 
1919.  The  college  has  granted  hm 
leave  of  absence  to  take  np  his  won 
as  Rome  fellow.  The  appointment  ii 
for  three  years,  with  an  annual  allov» 
ance  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

Dean  Hanson’s  compositions  includ' 
symphonic  prelude,  “Symphonic  Rhad 
sody,’’  performed  by  the  Los  Angele 
i philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  to  be  per 
. i au-  o*.  t nnie  Svmnhnnv  till 


irililllctl  UWDtv  • - . 

formed  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  thi 
season ; symphonic  legend  and  s>  m 
phonic  poem  “Exaltation,”  to  be  por 
formed  in  December  by  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Symphony  Orchestra;  symphom 
poem,  “Before  the  Dawn" ; orchestra 
and  choral  score  to  the  California  for 
est  play  of  1912  ; piano  sonata,  concertc 
quintet ; piano  compositions  to  be  playe- 
this  season  by  Percy  Grainger  an 
Mme.  Sturkow-Ryder,  and  a few  songs 
some  of  which  have  been  sung  by  Mini 
Caroline  Hudson-Alexander. 

Leo  Sowerby,  who  was  not  a com 
petitor  but  received  a special  appoint 
ment  as  fellow  in  musical  compositio 
for  two  years,  recently  sailed  for  Rom 
with  Mr.  Felix  Lamond,  first  professo 
of  music  at  the  American  Academy  l 
Rome. 


InA^1  1 \li  rl 


1 Lohengrin  " at  the  Metaropoiitan. 


LOHENGRIN.  Miisii  Drama,  in  Three  Aci 
und  Four  Scenes.  Book  and  music  c 
Richard  Wagner.  Surfg  In  English  Iran.' 
latior.  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House- 

King  Henry Robert  Bias 

Lohengrin Johannes  bembar 

Elsa  of  Brabant Folrence  Easto 

Tolramund Clarence  \\  httvht 

Ortrud Margaret  Matzenaui 

The  Kin'S  Herald Hebert  Leonhan 

Grace  Anthony.  Cecil  Arden,  Minnie  'H 
er.er,  Suzanne  Keener,  Mary  Mellish,  Atu 
Miriam,  Myrtle  Schnaf.  Marie  Tiffany. 

Conductor,  Arturo  Bodanzky. 


” Lohengrin  ” in  English  has  a famllla 
sound  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hous 
from  last  season’s  representations,  an  I 
it  came  into  the  present  season  at  till 
second  subscription  performance 
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onlng.  It  camo  very  much  aa  It' Came 
e year  before,  with  the  same  singers 
the  principal  parts  and  under  the  di- 
ction of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  The  perform- 
ce  was  not  inspired  by  any  access  of 
eat  enthusiasm  or  of  any  greater 
rills  than  ordinarily  accompany  the 
aring  of  the  music  drama.  It  would 
unfair  to  call  It  pel-functory,  but  it 
is  at  all  events  a well-routined  per- 
"mance,  In  which  the  discipline  of  all 
! departments  of  the  opera  company 
s admirably  exemplified.  It  was  not 
thout  its  faults;  there  were  departures 
>m  the  pitch  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ncipal  singers  as  well  as  of  the  cho- 
It  was  also  in  places  a pretty  stren- 
us  performance;  some  of  the  singing 
s more  vigorous  at  times  than  corn- 
er rted  with  the  highest  beauty  of  tone. 

m-BMKfc  ' ' * ' 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition) 
lovel  details  are  not  to  be  expected 
operas  which  have  become  so  tradi-  [ 
oallv  hidebound  as  “Lohengrin.”  i 
e last  which  caused  extensive  com- 
nt,  as  we  recall,  was  introduced  at 
Bayreuth  festival  a dozen  or  more 
jrs  ago,  when  the  costumes  of  the 
iple  of  the  play  were/made  to  con- 
rm  to  tenth  century  _ fashions.  If 
era  were  the  educational  institu- 
n which  we  are  sometimes,  assured 
it  it  is,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
cuss  Wagner’s  drama  from  an  ethno- 
.■ical  and  political  point  of  view.  As 
tolk  matter  of  fact,  we  think  we  at-  j 
tills  11".  : _ 

mpted  something  of  the  kind  in  tire 
arly  days  of  the  late  war,  but  we 
o not  remember  that  it  resulted  in  any 
icrease  of  interest  in  the  opera.  Nor 
as  it  necessary  that  it  should  do  so. 
lase  musicians  may  proclaim  that 
arch  rhythms,  and  the  key  of  A-flat 
ajor  and  saccharine  sentiment  are 
little  too  dominant  in  the  music  to 
lit  their  jaded,  tastes;  but  for  the 
ablic,  whether  of  German  or  French 
English  or  any  ether  ancestry,  the 
iera  has  not  lost  a whit  of  its  charm, 
id  it  will  endure,  we  fanty,  for  a 
meration  or  two  longer.  Indeed,  the 
arm  may  grow  greater  the  more 
esent  and  future  composers  try  to 
0 -eate  an  appetite  for  things  hot  in 
e mouth. 

And  so  we  make  a prelude  to  a 
cord  of  the  fact  that  “Lohengrin” 
as  performed  on  the  second  night 
the  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
pera  House,  which  was  last  night, 
nee  there  was  nothing  new  or  un- 
onted  in  the  representation,  that 
ight  suffice,  but  mixed  with  the  an- 
luncement  it  is  fitting  that  there 
ould  go  out  the  statement  that  .the 
irformance  was  one_  in  keeping  with 
e best  traditions  of  the  theater.  Two 
anges  in  the  cast  from  the  early 
Ivertisements  may  be  noted:  Mr. 

ustafson  was  the  representative  of 
ing  Henry,  in  place  of  Robert  Blass, 
id  Mr.  Sembach  appeared  in  the 
tular  role,  in  place  of  Mr.  Harrold, 
ho  will  create  the  tenor  role  in  the 
w opera,  “Die  tote  Stadt,’’  _ next 
iturday  afternoon,  a part  originally 
trusted  to  Mr.  Sembach.  Mr.  Sem- 
ich  had  represented  the  Knight  _ of 
Grail  before;  Mr.  Gustafson  im- 
rsonated  the  Royal  Fowler  at  sev- 
al  performances  last  season,  and  Miss 
orence  Easton,  Mme.  Matzenauer, 
r.  Whitehill  and  Mr.  Leonhardt  were 
miliar  figures  as  Elsa,  Ortrud,  Telra- 
°.  und  and  the  Herald. 

I!  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  wit-fa-  a firm 
it  pliant  hand,  the  orchestra  played 
ill  and  the  chorus  was  alternately  in- 
spiriting and  depressing,  as  “Lohen- 
Bt  tin”  choruses  have  been  with  us  since 
e opera  began  its  career  in  our  opera 
* l®'  >uses — and  many  others,  though  it 
O'  p ay  be  doubly  treasonable  to  say  so  in 
“ ese  piping  times  of  peace,  when  the 
irit  of  reconciliation  (in  some  minds) 
mands  that  everything  German  be 
'™(uded.  But -•last  night’s  performance 
is  in  English,  which  may  be  thought 
open  a loophole  for  a passing  note 
dispraise.  Miss  Easton  and  Mr. 
iM((  |h1tehill  were  nevertheless  wholly  and 
iqualifiedly  admirable,  though  to  the 
lglish  mannfer  born.  The  former’s 
re  and  limpid  voice  and  the  latter’s 
norous  and  dramatic  voice  and  dic- 
m were  a delight,  and  Mme. 
toint'  itzenauer’s  interpretation  of  the  sor- 
oilf  ress  was  convincing  and  moving.  1 I 

«#  
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I'  Francesca  Cuce  Makes  Debut. 

; rancesca  Cuce.  soprano,  appeared 
the  first  time  in  recital  last  evening 
the  Town  Hall,  which  was  liberally 
ed  by  her  compatriots  of  New  York’s 
lian  colony.  In  spite  of  sudden 
mge  of  accompanists  and  a hint  of 
•ves  in  tremulous,  metallic  tone  and 
rr0(1  diction,  she  displayed  vocal  ma- 
ial  of  a sort  to  merit  further  hearing, 

Z The»n  3he  sanK  with  greater  freedom 
' „ „ operatic  airs  from  " La  Wally  ” 
Boheme.”  These  were  preceded 
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MISS  CRESPI  PLAYS  STRAUSS. 


* 


Violinist  Heard  In  Sonata  by  Ger- 
man Composer. 

Miss  Valentina  CrespI,  violinist,  gave 
a recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
1 Hall.  The  chief  numbers  on  her  list 
j were  Richard  Strauss's  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano  and  the  concerto  of  Jan  Si- 
belius. The  latter  composition  was  Jn- 
troduced  to  local  music  lovers  by  Miss 
(Maud  Powell  in  1895  and  between  that 
i time  and  yesterday,  so  l’ar  as  the  records 
show,  was  performed  only  once,  namely, 

| by  Theodore  Spiering,  at  a Philharmonic 
concert  on  March  14,  1911.  The  difli- 
1 culties  of  the  concerto  as  well  as  the 
forbidding  character  of  much  of  its 
music  have  undoubtedly  caused  violin- 
ists to  shun  it. 

j Miss  Crespi  played  it  with  much  spirit 
and  with  feeling,  but  she  was  heard  to 
better  advantage  in  parts  of  the  Strauss 
sonata,  which  is  by  no  means  all  cakes 
and  ale.  The  young  woman  disclosed  a 
somewhat  crude  teclinic  and  frequent 
uncertainties  of  intonation,  but  her  tone 
had  vitality  and  her  bow  life  and  elas- 
ticity. Temperament  warmed  her  per- 
formance and  made  interesting  much 
that  might  otherwise  have  repelled  by 
reason  of  its  want  of  elegance.  In  the 
slow  movement  of  the  sonata,  however, 

| Miss  Crespi  played  with  beauty  of  tone 
and  real  finish  of  phrasing.  This  was 
: the  most  satisfactory  display  of  her  art. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— “Lucia  di 

Lammermoor”  (in  Italian),  by  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

The  Cait. 

Lucia  Amelila  Galli-Curci 

Alisa  Minnie  Egener 

Edgaido  Beniamino  Gigli 

Lord  Enrico  Ashton ....Giuseppe  Dariise 

Raimondo  Jose  Mardones 

Arturo  Angelo  Bada 

Norma m i o Pietro  Audlsio 

Conductor Gennaro  Papi 


voice  and  sympathetic  appearance  con 
done  many  of  her  shortcomings — all,  i 
indeed,  that  can  be  condoned.  She 
would  be  almost  a perfect  exemplar  of  ! 
the  art  of  song  if  she  would  but  re- 
main true  to  the  sustained  melodic  lini 
and  to  pitch  In  the  delivery  of  recita 
tive  she  might  have  learned  much  las' 
night  from  her  companion,  Mr.  Gigli 
whose  Edgardo  is  marked  by  the  most 
amiable  graces. 

An  impassioned  Enrico  was  embodied 
by  Mr.  Danise,  though  not,  one  that 
ever  got  far  from  the  Italian  conven- 
tions. Mr.  Mardones  was  appropriately 
j abysmal  as  Raimondo.  The  conductor 
| was  Mr.  Papi,  the  audience  numerous 
;md  in  no  wise  as  demonstrative  over 
the  prima  donna  as  those  which  used 
I to  threaten  the  rafters  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Theater  and  Manhattan  Opera 
i House. 
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For  wlmt  the  profession  used  to  call 
(the  second  debut,  Mmc.  Galli-Curci 
elected  to  impersonate  the  heroine  of 
i Donizetti’s  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,’  in 
which  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening  amid  demon- 
strations of  great  gladness.  The  time 
for  writing  essays  on  “Lucia’’  is  past, 
but  In  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
the  art  of  the  pleasing  singer  of  last 
evening  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves 
that  this  is  not  the  tragic  “Bride  of 
Lammermoor”  created  by  tho  genius  ot 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  a pale  operatic 
shadow  of  It.  Many  years  ago  Charley 
pierced  its  hollowness  with  his  clever 
pen,  when  he  wrote: 

“The  supernatural  tone  of  the  legend 
entirely  taken  away ; tho  dance  on  the 
bridal  night  with  its  ghastly  interrup- 
tion, replaced  by  a sickly  scene  of  mad- 
ness such  as  occur  fay  scores  in  every 
j Southern  serious  opera  : the  funeral  with 
I its  one  superfluous  guest  abolished  to 
mate  room  for  the  long  final  scene  so 
cherished  by'  tenors ; tho  character  of 
' Lady  Ashton,  affording  such  admirable 
material  for  contrast,  obliterated — here 
are  so  many  injuries  to  one  of  ‘bo  most 
moving  tragic  tales  exigtiiiu  .iff  any 
literature.  It  would  be  a good  deed  to 
arrange  Scott’s  novel  anew,  and  anew 
to  sat  it.” 

For  Mme.  Galli-Curci  the  Donizetti 
emasculation  is  moft  suitable,  since  she 
Is  not  a singer  of  tragic  passions,  but  a 
delightful  cantatrice  of  polite  opera 
music.  Last  evening  her  voice  was  in 
good  condition,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
brilliant  as  it  is  at  times,  perhaps  a 
trifie  dulled  by  the  oppressive  atmos- 
phere, but  smooth  and  mellow  through- 
out its  range. 

She  was  less  nervous  than  on  Monday 
evening  and  consequently  her  breath 
control  was  better,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  sing  some  long,  fluent  phrases  with 
delightful  facility'.  This  was  especially 
noticestMe  In  “Quando  rapito”  in  the  first 
act  and  in  the  mellifluous  measures  of 
the  famous  “mad  scene.”  There  were 
a few  lapses  from  the  pitch  and  two  or 
three  shakes  that  a sensitive  ear  could 
hardly  locate  exactly.  But  on  the  whole 
it  wa.s  a ty'plcal  Galli-Curci  night. 

Mr.  Gigli  was  a commendable  Ed- 
gardo,  but  not  a great  one.  The  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  part  are  rarely 
explored  in  these  days.  Mr.  Danise  was 
excellent  as  Enrico  Ashton.  This  role  i3 
well  suited  to  his  powers.  Mr.  Mardones 
was  more  than  equal  to  the  moderate 
demands  of  Raimondo.  .Mr.  Bada  rep- 
resented tho  unfortunate  Arturo,  whose 
married  life  ended  aa  soon  as  it  began. 
Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


1 ■ V1'MM5  were  preceded 

less  hackneyed  songs  of  Franz, 
laikovsky,  Bebussy  and  Strauss,  with 

k T.fran.t  L<ive  ” an<1  " The  Pan- 
by  the  American  MacDowell. 


Donizitti’s  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor” 
presented  itself  as  the  third  opera  of 
the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  List  flight,  with  a clean  and 
shining  'morning  face  musically  and 
handsome  stage  furnishings  and  cos- 
! fumes  , The  title  role  wks& enacted  by 
Mme.  Galli-Curci,  who  has  been  heard 
; in  it  quite  a number  of  times  since  she 
first  sang  it  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  m the  Lexington  Theater. 
Her  Lucy  is  not  a flawless  perform- 
ance  from  any  point  of  view,  but  her 
gracious  manner,  limpid  and  equable. 

. i L -nd 


Jeanne  Leval,  Contralto, 

Stirs  Auditors  in  Recital 

■leaune  Laval  sang-  at  the  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Heh  personality 
took  possession  of  the  audience,  and 
her  expressive,  mobile  face,  and  her 
voice  deserved  "all  ' the  applause 
showered  uipon  her. 

.Siberia  unusual  among  contraltos  in 
having  a voice  wild  eh  yeals'like  a (bell 
at  the  top  of  its  range,  and  descends 
without  throaty  murmurs  into  mellow 
chest  tones.  And  she  enunciates  re- 
markalbly  in  English,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man, as  if  she  regarded  each  conso- 
nant and  voyi'ei  as  an  lm.p6rta.nt  thing 
— as  -an  artist  regards  his  tools — as 
vehicles  of  expression.  Her  French, 
•however,  sounds  a<s  if  she  had  studied 
it  well  in,  America  and  parsed  too 
short  a time  in.  France;  the  other  lan- 
guages have  the  color  of  their  own 
country. 

She  was  good  in  dramatic  moods, 
and  at  her  "best  in  lyric  moods,  as  in 
Rontani’s  “Or  oh’io  non  seguo  pm,” 
Hugo  Wolf’s  ■“Mausfallen-Spruech- 
lein,”  and  a delivate  old  Frenoh-Cana- 
dian  song,  “Sairite  Marquenite,”  ar- 
ranged zy  Grant-Schaefer.  Her  pro- 
gramme also  included  Duipare,  De- 
bussy, Gretchaninof,  Granville  Ban- 
tock,  and  others;  and  throughout  she 
seemed  to  toe  an  artist  joyously'  en- 
gaged Sn  doing-  the  work  she  liked. 

MISS  LAV.il/  SINGS. 

Miss  Jeanne  Laval,  contralto,  gave  _a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Town  Hall.  This  singer  bad  been 
heard  here  in  choral  concerts  but  not  in 
recital.  Her  limitations  proved  to  be 
narrow,  but  within  them  she  accom- 
plished something.  With  a voice  of 
moderate  range  and  little  volume  She 
sang  with  taste,  sentiment  and  a gen- 
erally intelligent  use  of  her  gifts,  gome 
of  her  singing  of  French  songs  had 
grace  and  charm.  She  was  heard  by  a 
remarkably  large  audience,  which  ap- 
; parent! y had  denuded  all  tho  neighbor- 
ing florists'  shops. 

MISS  KELLOGG’S  tlECITAL, 

j Miss  Lucile  Kellogg,  a soprano,  an- 
nounced S3  a cousin  of  tho  l.ite  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  and  who  has  been  heard 
i here  before,  gave  a recital  last  night  in 
Aeolian  ILall.  She  entertained  a large 
audience  with  a well  chosen  pfograrmne, 
including  “Elsa’s  Di-eani.”  from  “Loiien- 
1 grin” ; German  lieder  sung  in  English 
and  Kramer’s  song,  “Great  Awakening.” 

I Coenraad  Bes  mm?  at  the  piano. 

The  Phlihumionlo  Society. 

There  was  a new  American  compos 
tion  on  the  program  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society’s  concert  last  evening  in  Carne- 
gie Hall,  Henry  Hadley’s  tone  poem, 
(“The  Ocean,”  Op.  99,  which  had  then 
Its  first  performance.  It  is  his  latest 
work  and  was  not  finished  til!  last 
; month.  Mr.  Hadley's  inspiration  was 
j more  specifically  derived  from  the 
Ocean  Ode  ” of  Louis  K.  Anspacher, 
j a poem  not  of  the  first  order,  of  which 
I a number  of  stanzas  are  quoted  in  the 
program  notes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
I music  deals  successively  with  the  I 
“ wind’s  hoarse  blast  ” and  the  waves 
that  “ gnash  and  spume  and  foam  and 
seethe  and  fret,”  while  the  “ echoing 
thunder  crashes  tremendously  from  on 
j high  ” ; with  ” naiads  bowed  in  graceful 
slumber”  and  "waves  soft  gliding”; 
with  "dreaming  moonlight”  and 
" night’s  deep  sapphire  pall.”  These  or 
similar  visions  have  moved  many  com- 
posers to  musical  expression. 

. Mr.  Hadley  is  not  the  least  of  them. 
He  commands  fluently  all  the  utterances 
of  the  orchestra  appropriate  to  such  con- 
cepts. His  music  ins  richly  colored,  well 
scored  for  the  orchestra  and  ingeniously 
contrasted  in  its  material.  Of  the  spe- 
cifically musical  value  of  the  work,  of 
its  originality  and  individual  inspiration, 

I there  is  les  sto  be  said.  It  is  not  music 
that  lingers  in  the  memory  as  patently 
j expressive;  and  like  other"  of  Mr.  Had- 
ley’s compositions,  it  leaves  a sense  cf 
i too  much  fluency,  too  much  facility,  too 
easily  expressed. 

| As  associate  conductor  of  the  orches- 
tra. Mr.  Hadley,  of  course,  directed  tfae 
{performance  himself,  and  will  skill  and 
confidence,  bringing  out  all  its  tiffer- 
tiveness  and  sonority,  which  were  duly 
joppreciated. 

The  program  contained,  besides,  Al- 
bert's instrumentation  of  a prelude  and 
fugue  of  Bach  with  his  own  superposed 
chorale — an  unfortunate  tampering  with 
Ja  masterpiece,  so  far  as  concerns  the  G 
minor  organ  fugue— Wagner's  ” Sieg- 
fried Idyll  ” and  Tschaikowsky's  Fifth 
Symphony. 


Lucile  Kellogg  In  Song  Recital.  j 

Lucile  Kellogg  Introduced  herself  as  a 
dramatic  soprano  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  Including  In  her  program  Wag- 
ner's dream  song  of  Elsa,  from  ” Lohen- 
grin.” With  C.  V.  Bos  at  the  piano,  she, 
added  songs  oftener  heard  in  recital, 
giving  In  English  Greig’s 
.Schumann’s  " Dedication,”  Franz  s For 
Music  ” and  Brahm's  " Undying  Love. 
Miss  Kellogg,  with  commanding  stage 
presence,  combines  a voice  as  yet  or  less 
majestic  power,  seeking  contrast  often  in 
e breathy  pianissimo.  She  sang  an  air 
of  Handel  In  Italian,  one  of  Mme.  lol- 
dowski’s  songs  in  French,,  and  later 
pieces  by  MacDowell,  Grrainger,  Oriey 
and  Kramer. 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE  — "Tosi-a” 
iln  ItaliaM.  by  iijenibers  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company. 

The  Cast. 

Floria  Tosca  Geraldine  Farrar 

Mario  Cavaradossi . ..Giovanni  Martlnelll 

Baron  Scarpa Antonio  Scottl 

Cesare  Angelotti Paolo  Ananian 

The  Sacristan Pompiilo  Maiatesta 

Spoletta  Giordano  Paltrlnieri 

Sciarrone  Louis  D’Angelo 

A Jailer Vincenzo  ReBchlglian 

A Shepherd Myrtle  Schaaf 

Conductor  Roberto  Moranzonl. 


Puccini’s  "Tosca”  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
This  means  that  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar 
returned  to  the  scene  of  her  many  tri- 
umphs preceded  by  a palpitating  proces- 
sion of  worshipping  gerry flappers  bear- 
ing flowers.  Whatever  the  fates  may 
have  in  store  for  other  opera  singers, 
[Whatever  the  clouds  of  glory  they  may 
(trail,  Miss  Farrar  always  has  her  faith- 
ful maidens  whose  hands  never  weary 
of  clapping  and  into  whose  swell  the 
bright  emotional  tears  of  youth  when 
ishe  sings. 

j The  Floria  Tosca  of  the  thus  adored 
soprano  seems  to  have  set.  It  is  ap- 
parently finished.  It  were  futile  to  ex-  I 
pect  changes  in  it  now.  It  is  a com-  ! 
mendable  impersonation  and  it  pleases  : 
many  operagoersolder  and  less  suscepti- 
ble than  the  gerryflapperl.  Miss  Far-  i 
I rar  was  in  excellent  vocal  condition  last 
night  and  sang  well.  The  distinguished 
singer  was  associated  last  evening  with 
Giovanni  Martinelli  and  Cavaradossi 
and  Antonio  Scotti  as  Scarpia. 

Mr.  Martinelli’s  metallic  voice  is  well 
suited  to  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  reprehensible  Pinkerton, 
while  it  has  become  impossible  for  ha- 
bitual operagoers  to  regard  any  else 
than  .Mr.  Scotti  as  an  adequate  imper- 
sonator of  the  United  States  Consul. 
With  these  three  artists  in  t(ie  signifi- 
cant parts  of  Puccini's  lyric  drama  and 
I acceptable  singers  in  the  minor  roles 
. 'ast  evening’s  performance  moved  with 
life  and  appeared  to  give  general  satis- 
(faction.  Much  of  th  espirit  of  the  rep- 
i resen tation  was  due  to  {he  conducting 
'of  Mr.  Moranzoni.  The  audience  filled 
•every  foot  of  available  space  in  the  ' 


Strauss  as  Pianist 

A peculiarly  significant  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition  was  given  last  evening  in 
the  Town  Hall.  The  eminent  German 
composer,  Richard  Strauss*  presided  at 
the  piano  in  a concert  of  music  for  tho 
chamber  conceived  and  evolved  by  him 
chiefly  in  the  rashly  adventurous  days 
of  bis  youth,  when  his  confidence  was 
almost  as  great  as  it  is  now,  but  bis 
cunning  was  far  less.  The  concert  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of 
Town  Hall,  but  the  considerable  number 
of  empty  seats  Indicated  that  the  benefit  i 
would  not.  embarrass  the  builders. 

The  works  performed  were  t lie  sonata  I 
for  ’cello  and  piano,  written  in  188Z-S3  ; 1 
sonato  for  violin  and  piano,  1SS7  ; the  I 
piano  quartet,  written  in  38S3-S4.  and; 
some  piano  pieces.  Strauss  was  born  in  j 
1864.  The  coadjutors  of  the  composer  j 
last  evening  were  Bronislaw  Iluberman.  ! 
violinist  ; Willem  Willeke,  'cellist,  and  in  | 
the  quartet  William  Kroll.  violinist. 

None  of  the  chamber  music  above 
mentioned  is  unknown  here.  The  sonata  \ 
for  violin  and  piano,  for  example,  had  j 
been  played  in  Aeolian  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day. It  could  hardly  have  been  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Strauss  to  invite  music 
lovers  to  something  like  a vprspiei  to 
’’Em  Heldenleben.”  Characteristics  of 
the  greater  Strauss  are  difficult  to  dis- 
cover in  these  youthful  fancies,  and 
they  contain  many  surprises  for  those 
who  know  Strauss  as  a master  of  in- 
strumentation. There  is  some  amazingly 
bad  writing  foj  both  'cello  and  violin. 

The  true  aim  of  the  entertainment 
• must  have  been  to  bestow  upon  this  J 
public  the  privilege  of  beholding  the  I 
famous  composer  at  the  piano.  To  hear 
[him  proved  to  be  something  less  de-  j 
.sirable,  for  like  some  other  distin-  j 
guished  composers  ho  performs  indif- 
ferently on  the  familiar  instrument  of 
whose  difficulties  e'-vl.  ' hoarding  school 
girls  have  a.  wholesome  awe. 

The  laudable  purpose  having  been 
triumphantly  accomplished,  the  enter- 
tainment may  be  said  to  have  had  a 
perfect  success.  The  artists  who  as- 
sisted the  composer  sacrificed  themselves 
to  tile  . e X I - J o ‘ 1 i , ■ vine  .'In;  invci 


> with  beautiful  devotion  and  soothed 
their  self  esteem  by  doing  their  share 


— .1  u\  uuuig  uieir  share 

better  than  the  famous  one  did  his. 
Strauss  himself  figures  mar*  hv;n;«*,*u. 


. 


TITTA  RUFFO  SINGS 
AT  MORNING  CONCERT 


more  brilliantly 

as  a conductor,  for  in  this  capacity 
he  need  fear  no  rivals. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Dr.  Strauss  Plays  Chamber  Nlusic. 


, What  was  announced  as  the  only 
•-  chamber  concert  in  which  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss  is  to  appear  in  his  present  visit 
*•'  to  New  York  was  given  last  evening  in 
the  Town  Hall.  A chamber  concert  of 
, pr.  Strauss’s  music  necessarily  means 
going  back  to  his  earliest  years,  when 
^ he  was  composing  chamber  music,  which 
iM  has  not  occupied  his  attention  since  he 
H developed  the  orchestral  style  in  which 
88  his  principal  works  have  been  written. 

! Consequently  the  program  was  made 
;)  up  of  music  that  in  no  way  represents 
■1  his  most  characteristic  production,  his 
: mature  style ; music  that  was  composed 
when  he  was  strongly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  other  men ; the  sonata  for  cello 
and  piano.  Op.  6 ; the  sonata  for  violin 
,•  and  piano,  Op.  18 ; the  piano  quartet, 

. Op.  13,  and  a couple  of  piano  pieces 
fro  mhis  “ Stimmungsbiller,”  Op.  9. 

The  'cello  sonata  is  the  most  imma- 
ture of  these  works,  hardly  diluted  Men- 
delssohn. The  violin  sonata  shows 
stronger  fibre  and  a more  individual 
note;  there  is  hardly  so  much  of  either 
; in  the  piano  quartet.  As  for  the  piano 
pieces,  they  are  quite  innocent  trifles,  ; 
and  some  may  have  felt  almost  embar-  | 
rassed  to  sit  taking  up  the  time  of  a 
man  of  Strauss’s  calibre  while  he  wor- 

■ ried  the  piano  to  such  wholly  inconse-  . 

quential  issues.  . . Jh 

But  it  was  a privilege,  of  course,  to 

■ see  and  hear  the  famous  composer  in) 

■ such  Intimate  contact  with  own  works  , 
| and  a considerable  number  of  enthusi-. 

■ asts  spent  the  evening  so,  though  the 
/hall  was  not  completely  filled,  and  had  | 

the  additional  satisfaction  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  Town  Hall  endowment  fund,| 

'yf  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  concert  wasjt 

^ l S*Dr?"  Strauss  had  the  assistance  ofj 
• • Branislaw  Huberman,  violin;  "VVillem 
Willeke,  ’cello,  and  William  Kroll,  viola; 
of  whom  Mr.  Willeke  was  the  one  who, 

■ showed  the  greatest  familiarity  with  the 

' playing  of  Wamber  music  and  the| 
v fullest  command  of  its  style.  Dr.  u 
fc.  Strauss  himself  played  the  piano,  not  as, 
- a pianist,  but  as  a composer;  perhaps 
B even  more  as  a composer  than  when  be 
Bj  was  here  fourteen  years  ago.  -He| 
R , achieved  the  notes  In  all  his  pieces  some! 
Ki  Of  which  are  of  no  mean  difficulty. 

It  He  put  the  " expression  ” in  where  it 
H belonged.  Probably  the  tempos  were  as, 
Sft  ! nearly  correct  as  they  are  ever  likely  to 
H be  in  any  performance  of  these  pieces. 
Is  But  as  piano  playing  it  was  deficient  in 
I a good  many  qualities  some  _ pianists 
‘ might  have  put  into  the  music.  And 
some  in  theaudience  may  have  had  a, 
haunting  suspicion  that  Dr.  Strauss  had 
no  very  consuming  interest  in  the  music 
he  was  playing.  He  left  all  of  it  behind 
jiim  a good  while  ago.  / // 


The  second  Biltmore  Friday  morning 
] musieale  witnessed  Titta  Ruffo’s  first  ap- 
t pearance  of  the  season.  With  him  were 
j Erwin  Nyireghazi,  pianist,  and  Delphine 
| March,  contralto.  Evelyn  Scotney  was 
I to  have  sung,  but  owing  to  a sudden  ill- 
I ness,  could  not  be  present.  Miss  March, 
who  was  to  have  appeared  January  20, 
consented  to  siug  in  her  place. 

Mr.  Kuffo  seemed  to  be  in  not  partic- 
ularly good  voice,  a hoarseness  sometimes 
intruding  itself  in  his  low  tones.  He 
pleased  the  audience,  however,  with  two 
operatic  arias  — the  Toreador  Song  front 
"Carmen'’  and  the  famous  baritone  aria 
from  “Barber  of  Seville.”  He  also  gave 
a number  of  Italian  songs. 

Miss  March  sang  the  aria  from  “Sam- 
son and  Delilah"  and  four  shorter  pieces 
of  American  origin. 

Mr.  Nyireghazi  played  a popular  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  Liszt's  “Liebe- 
stramn,"  Weber's  “Invitation  to  the 
Dance."  Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  in  G mi- 
nor. and  the  Faust  Fantasie  as  arranged 


had  had  little  time  tcfTarmnarize  mni- 
self  with  the  new  instrument.  Or- 
gans are  not  like  pianos,  each  having 
its  individuality  and  peculiarities  of 
structure.  The  new  Wanamaker  or- 
gan is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  zealously, 
wsrtches  for  new  improvements  and! 
as  far  as  possible  embodies  them  in 
his  own  instrument. 

Do  you  realize  that  to  run  a huge; 
organ  like  that  on  which  M.  Dupre 
played  last  night  would  require  forty 
horses  to  supply  sufficient  power  for 
Its  pipes?  There  are  7,500  of  them, 
some  of  them  large  enough  for  two 
men  to  crawl  through,  side  by  side,  on 
hands  and  knees.  There  are  four 
manuals  and  pedals,  seven  separate 
| organs,  with  some  of  which,  invisible 
[ to  his  hearers.  M.  Duprd  achieved 
I some  astonishing  and  impressive  ef- 
I fects  which  might  be  called  ventri- 
I loquial. 

The  improvised  symphony  lasted 
j just  half  an  hour.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  half  hours  I have  i 
spent  in  forty  years  of  critical  ex- 
perience. One  doesn't  often  see  and  | 
hear  creative  genius  at  work.  Dvordk  j 
once  said  to  me  a symphony  should  j 
never  last  over  half  an  hour,  and  he  I 
was  right. 


by  Liszt. 


HADLEY’S  “THE  OCEAN”  AGAIN 


SAT.  at  2— RIGOLETTO.  Ualll-Curci.  Telva, 
Chnmlce.  Pe  Luca,  Rothler;  Papi. 

SAT.  at  0 (Pop.  Prices)— A I DA.  Ponselle, 
Per  Ini,  Colli:  Martlnelll,  Danlse,  Didur,  Gus- 
tafson : Moranzonl. 


Composer’s  New  Work  Repeated  by 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


T O-N  1 G H T 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  yesterday 
! afternoon  repeated  Thursday  night's  pro-  1 
I gram,  which  included  a new  tone-poem  j 
I by  Henry  Hadley  called  “The  Ocean.” 
i The  new  work  again  made  a fine,  im-  i 
] pression  with  its  clearly  defined  scoring. 

‘ The  remainder  of  the  program  consisted 


“Sc  to  $2.00 

Cavalleria  Rusticana — Pagliacci 


ON  CONCERT  FORM) 

PERALTA.  SU  N DELI  US.  PER  I N I . ARDEN; 
CRIMI,  KINGSTON,  DANISE.  CHALMERS 
MEADER,  LAURENT),  ORCHESTRA  & CHO- 
RUS. COND’S,  BAMB0SCHEK,  M0RANZ0NI. 

BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 
TUES,  EVE.  at  8 — AIDA,  Pooselle,  Matzenaner 
Ptiilo;  Criml.DeLuca.mdur.Gustafson.Moraozoal. 


, n , . d " . I ‘ Plulo,  Crlml  .DeLuca,  Didur. Gustaf sol 

of  the  Bach-Ahert  Prelude.  Chorale  and  ■ . .. 

Fugue.  Wagner's  “Siegfried  Idyll"  and1  \ 2.  D L j i 

Tsehaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony.  ' I 1 < 


{' 


MARCEL  DUPRE  APPEARS. 


Organist  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
Plays  for  Audience  of  Musicians. 

fh,t  Xu/Tci/ns 

^wL^a^Swhfre  he  will  alternate 
"in  iTotnt  series  of  public  recitals  ar- 

; ' ranged,0 for  him  and  Charles  Courboln 
£ here  and  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Duprfe 
| la  t year  played  from  memory  to  stu 
1 dents  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  the  en 
I the  organ  works  of  Bach,  some  two 
I hundred  compositions.  He  has  recently 


A Musical  Miracle  j 

A miracle  is  supposed  to  be  "some- 
thing beyond  human  power  to  do,  but. 
when  genius  enables  an  orga.ni||  to  « 
what  probably  no  other  musician- has 

ever  done  so  wonderfully  well,  is  it 
not  permissible  to  call  it  a.1?lira?  t 
Such  a miracle  was  achieved  last 
night  when,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  i 
alf  the  organists  in  the  city  ana 
many  other  prominent  musicians 
M **  Marcel  DuprS,  organist  at 
the  great  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  , 
Paris,  made  his  first  American  appear- 
•mce  having  been  brought  over  for 
the  special  purpose  of  inaugurating 
the  new  organ  in  the  Wanamaker 
Auditorium.  He  played  the  greatest  ; 
of  Bach’s  fugues,  the  one  in  G min  , i 
and  me  same  composer's  first  sonata,  , 
besides  Cesar  Franck's  choral  m B 
minor  and  the  dainty  scherzo  from  | 
Widor's  fourth  symphony  for  o -gam  , 
There  was  nothing  in  his  P^ormance  | 
of  these  Pieces  that  some  of  the  fa-  | 
mous  organists  present  might  not  . 
have  done  equally  well;  but  in  the ^ec-  . 
ond  part  of  the  programme  M.  Duine 
did  something  never  equalled  (except,  jj 
narhaps,  by  his  great  teacher.  M. 
Guilmant,  when  he  was  over  here 
i r q 7 > iiv  improvising  a whole  sym  , 
phony  in  four  movements  on  themes  j 
supplied  by  six  prominent  local  or- J 

§TnStthe  days  of  Liszt.  It  was > cus-  | 


tomary  at  recitals  .for  pianists  to  ex- 
hibit their  musicianship  by  askmB 


ing  Bach  s G n\  minor  the  sonata. 

&h?iratVyn  term’d  a scherzo' 
‘from  the  fourth  ™ °gYa  cusmm  of' 

French  organists  made 
a famous  Predeces improvisation  In  four 

sented  by  'achfieder  Lynwood  Farnan 
a^'lid^win  Bbarne|de  An  informal  recep- 
tion followed  M.  Duprfe  s lecital. 


Jascha  Pesetzki,  Pianist,  Plays. 

Jascha  Pesetzki,  pianist,  gave  a re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  !ast  evening  play- 
ing a set  of  variations  by  Mozart,  the 
.sonata  Op.  31,  No.  2,  of  Betehoven  and 

tesHi^fand 

S3  ftMfe  &£* 


sonata.  Though  of  Russian  descent,  he 
hails  from  St.  Louis. 


Vasa  Prihoda,  Violinist,  Heard. 

Vasa  Prihoda,  the  young  Bohemian 
Violinist  who  came  to  America  by  way 
of  Italy  last  year,  began  his  second  sea- 
son here  with  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  With  Otto  Ejsen, 


^waB^hea  d "inBeeihovenV  "Kreu- 
zor  “ sonata.  Trio's  " Symphome  Es- 


n elsewhere. 


tT-sUinT"  G^wa^fbut  /here  were 
also  humbugs,  among  otll?F®.  a“f  j"s 
fant  prodigy  who,  ^ ^ mf^n  and 

SpPapa”*  I . have"forgotten  the 

1CM  Dupre  had  no  chance  to  see  thq  ^ 
themes  till  they  were  given  to  him  by 
Alexander  Russell  at  the  end  of  tlrt 
first  part  of  the  programme.  Then 
the  nifiacle  began.  The  Frenchma. 
sat  down  at  a little  table  on  the  lett 
side  of  the  stfige  and  looked  repeated^ 
lv  at  the  themes,  each  of  which  wad 
on  a separate  sheet  of  paper.  This 
lasted  several  minutes,  during  wh^lA 
ii  r created  a symphony,  coram  puh-\ 
Uco>  Then  he  wrote  down  something* 
on  a sheet  of  paper  and  gave  it  ^o) 
Mr.  Russell,  who  read  it  to  the  au 
dience  It  was  the  scheme  of  the. 
symphony  to  be  improvised^  iivlicat- 
ins  the  way  in  which  the  toreat  or 
"■anist  had,  in  these  few  moments, 

distributed  the  given  themes  over 

the  as  yet  unborn  allegro,  adagio, j 
scherzo,  and  finale  of  the  symphonyl 
be  was  about  to  improvise,  mo 
rhemes  were  by  Edward  ShiJUn 
Baxnes,  Charles  M.  Courbom,  Clai 
r-nce  Dickinson,  Lynwood  Farnara.  T; 
Tertius  Noble,  and  Frederick  SchhedJ 
er  Thev  were  good  workable 
themes,  and  the  Frenchman  wove 
them  into  a fabric  of  his  own  which 
was  not  .only  clever  but  appealed  th 
the  feelings.  Loud  and  prolonged  was  | 
he  applause  of  the.  assembled  exj 

perts  It  was  a great  feat,  even  morj 
wonderful  than  the  same  organist^ 
performance  from  memory 
two  hundred  compositions  of  Bach  to 
a series  of  Paris  recitals.  j 

What  made  this  P^formance  tb  , 
more  astounding  was  that  M.  Dupu. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

VBster4aa’^Ja.!it~e4iMonj 

The  first  of  this  year's  new  operas 
was  brought  forward  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon 
for  Mme.  Marie  Jeritza  to  effect  her 
American  debut.  The  title  of  the 
opera,  which  is  a German  one  and 
musically  the  product  of  Erich  Wolf- 
gang Korngold,  of  whose  precocious 
Talents  we  heard  a great  deal  a decade 
or  so  ago,  is  “Die  Tote  Stadt”  “The 
Dead  City.”  Some  years  ago  Georges 
Rodenbach,  a Belgian  ecclesiast,  we  be- 
lieve, wrote  a novel  entitled  “Bruges 
la  Morte,”  which  he  afterward  made 
into  a play  called  “Le  Mirage.”  This  ; 
play  contained  so  much  operatic  ma-  j 
terial  of  the  kind  which  has  been  in  ; 
vogue  for  twenty  years  or  so  that  it  is  | 
a bit  surprising  that  it  remained  un-  J 
discovered  until  Paul  Schott  made  it  j‘ 
into  a libretto  for  young  Korngold.  The  i 
title  wakens  memories  of  a drama  by  < 
D'Annunzio  which  was  played  here  by  j 
Mme.  Duse.  Our  memory  of  the  play: 
is  flocculent  and  vague,  but  is  asso- 
ciated with  something  morbidly  patho- 
logical— exhalations  of  a moral  plague 
consequent  on  the  disturbance  of  the 
relics  of  a dead  civilization,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  in  “Die  Tote  Stadt,”  but  a curiously 
presented  study  of  a morbid  mind  torn 
twist  devotion  to  a dead  woman  and 
sensual  desire  stimulated  by  contact 
with  a simulacrum  of  the  dead. 

The  structure  of  the  drama  is  that  . 
of  a vision,  or  dream  within  a mimic 
action.  We  had  it  in  German  novelty 
last  year,  when  it  provoked  the  reflec- 
tion that  such  things  are  done  better 
in  the  moving  picture  shows  and  might 
better  be  left  to  them.  But  the  dream  of 
Matthias  in  “The  Polish  Jew”  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  dream  of  Paul 
in  “The  Dead  City.”  This  lyric  drama 
is  all  vision  except  a short  pro- 
logue and  a shorter  epilogue,  which 
serve  hut  to  introduce  the  two  prin- 
cipal people  of  tne  play  and  give  hint 
of  their  respective  psychic  and  physi-  | 
cal  characteristics.  All  the  rest  is  sup-  ! 
posed  to  be  a dream,  a dream  which  j 
requires  two  hours  in  the  tdling,  a j 
complex  of  visions  within  a vision,  vis-  j 
ions  made  of  so  much  substance  and  ! 
pageantry  that  though  they  are  sup-  | 


S toybe  only  shadows  of  a shade 
they  require  masonry  to  melt  and 
stones  to  become  transparent; for  the 
benefit  of  the  occupants  of  the  audi- 
ence room.  In  such  illusion  all  the 
real  action  of  the  play  is  cast,  and  to 
understand  the  images  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  a diseased  mind  and  compre- 
hend the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
hero  as  an  actuality  or  as  a figment  ot 
the  imagination,  the  occupants  of 
boxes  and  stalls  ought  to  be  versed  m 
psychopathology  and  know  all  about 
psvchic  complexes,  subconscious  In- 


tellectuation  and  a score  or  linn 
other  things  that  Nordau,  Freud  and 
their  scientific  brethren  have  written) 
about  and  which  we  liqve  never  had  i 
time  to  study.  Being  thus  unread  we  . 
can  only  discuss  in  a matter-bi-fact 
way  what  wo  saw  and  heard  in  the 
opera. 

The  Actualities  of  the  Play 

That  which  the  observer  is  supposed 
to  accept  as  real  in  the  drama  amounts 
to  this:  A man  has  lost  his  wife  by 

death  She  was  a beautiful  creature 
(that  Mine.  Jeritza,  as  her  counterfeit 
presentment,  makes  plain),  and  bei^ 
crowning  glory  was  her  hair.  Tospoi. 
with  the  tangles  of  her  golden  tresses 
and  to  inhale  their  odor  seems  to  have  , 
been  the  consuming  passion  of  thehus-', 
band.  After  her  death  he  cut  them  off 
rnd  sent  her  bobbed  to  her  grave,  out 
the  hair  he  put  in  a crystal  reliquary, 
and  this,  with  a portrait  and  other  , 
memorial?  of  his  love,  he  shut  up  m a 
room  in  the  dead  city  which  becomes 
his  sanctuary.  But  one  day  he  secs  a 
woman  who  in  appearance  is. the  image 
of  his  departed  consort.  She  accepts 
his  invitation  to  visit  him,  and  lie 
throws  the  temple  of  the  dead  open  to  i 
sunlight,  flowers  and  her.  She  speaks,  I 
and  the  tones  are  those  of  his  Mane. 
She  wears  garments  ill  color  and  fash- 
ion like  those  of  his  idol.  To  make  her 
completely  the  counterpart  of  the  por- 
trait, which  is  kept  piously  screened, 
lie  puts  a guitar  in  her  hand  (“lute,’ 
says  the  text,  but  a careless  stage 
management  has  not  only  substituted 
a guitar,  but  omitted  the  instrument 
from  the  picture  where  it  ought  to  be 
to  give  dramatic  verisimilitude  to  the 
scene),  and  when  she  has  sung  a 
song  with  a pathetic  burden  he  is  rav- 
ished, mind,  soul  and  body.  But  she 
^plains  that  she  is  a dancer,  is  due  at 
the  theater,  and  goes  away  to  a re- 
hearsal, forgetting  her  parasol  and  tne 
ros^s  he  had  brought  in  to  speak  his 
admiration.  Scarcely  gone,  she  returns 
for  the  forgotten  tVnjss.  _ 

Would  he  not  take  p.  hint  from  her 
affected  slio  of  memory  and  ask  her  to 
bide  a while  with  him?  She  receives 
no  answer,  and  so  she  departs,  and  lie, 
impelled  by  a dreadful  dream  and  yield 
ing  to  the  arguments  of  a friend,  pon 
- decs  the  advisability  of  ending  his  mel^ 
ancholy  communion  with  the  dead  ana 
going  out  into  the  world  to  shave  life 
•with'  the  living.  He  -ponders,  but  we 
do  not  know  his  eventual  dvcisi 
“Perhaps  ’twould  be_  better  sc;  U-ere 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  thm 
vale  of  sorrow.” 

Multitudinous  Fabric  of  a Dream 
That  is  a full  recital  of  the  incidents 
which  are  presented  in  the  mimic  show 
as  actualities.  The.  rest  is  a dream. 
The  pscychc-or.alyst  probably  wopld  ted 
us  that  orimitDe  instincts  held  in  sub- 
jection du.'i  a £ his  hours  of  wakefulness 
asserted  themselves  in  the  sleep  into 
which  he  fell  while  brooding  over  his 
lost  love,  who  had  apparently  returned 
■;o  him  in  the  flesh  o£  hi-s  visitor.  His 
mental  activity  became  subject  to 
strange  vagaries,  his  inteliectuation 
contradictory  and  weak,  his  physical 
appetites  ciamorous.  The-  portrait  o, 
bis  wife  becomes  imbued  with  life  and 
sneaks,  appealing  to  him  to  be  true  to 
his  troth,  warning  him  of  danger,  yet 
at  the  last  urging  him  to  seek  cogni- 
tion by  experience.  . 

And  now  the  Teal  drama  begins,  ne 
has  been  accepted  by  the  dancing  girl 
as  he-  lover;  but  waiting  before  n«r 
bouse  he  learns  from  nis  dearest  friend 
that  she  shares  her  favors  witii  Kim. 
In  a procession  of ’nuns  lie  finds  his 
housekeeper,  who,  faitnful  to  nor  _o.e 
fo-  her  dead  mistress  and  feariifi  ot 
falling  in  t>in,  had  joined  tr.c  ho.y  sis- 
terhood. Ka  sees  his  sweetheart  not- 
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witii  her  companions  of  the  theater 
and  profaning  the  religion  which  he 
holds  dear  by  rehearsing  the  scene  in 
Meyerbeer’s  opera  “Robert  le  Diable,” 
in  which  an  abbess  rises  frem  her  tomb 
to  seduce  the  hero.  (It  is  the  scene 
which  erstwhile  shocked  the  gentle 
sou!  of  Mt^idelssohn,  wherefore  he  de- 
nounced the  operatic  taste  of  his  day 
and  generation.)  He  upbraids  her  as  a 
wanton  and  declares  that  in  embrac- 
ing her  he  had  embraced  only  his  dead 
love,  that  hers  wore  the  lips  he  had 
kissed,  hers  the  hair  he  had  fondieU. 
But  she  sends  her  friends  away  and 
with  a few  honeyed  words,  woven  paces 
and  waving  arms  ensnares  his  soul 
again,  compels  him  to  recant  his  words 
and  to  admit  her  to  the  home  which  her 
presence  had  defiled. 


uc..,v.u.  There  she  con- 
fronts the  memories  of  the  departed, 
throws  down  the  gage  of  battle  between 
past  and  present,  between  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  when  he  rebukes  her 
for  daring  to  bring  her  impurity  into 
comparison  with  the  ineffably  pure, 
flaunts  the  tresses  of  the  dead  woman 
in  his  face,  intertwines  them  with  her 
own  and  waves  them  in  a wild,  baccha- 
nalian dance.  Maddened,  he  strangles 
her  with  th©  golden  strands.  She  lies 
dead  before  him:  “Now  she  looks  just 
like  her!” 


The  Action  and  the  Music 
All  this  in  the  opera  is  a dream — the 
longest,  strangest  dream  that  we  ever 
heard  set  to  music — except  that  which 
Berlioz  would  have  us  think  of  as  de- 
I lineated  in  his  “Fantastic  Symphony.” 
1 Rodenbach  was  a better  dramatist  than 
I the  German  librettist.  He  carries  his 
psychological  study  to  a legitimate 
dramatic  conclusion.  The  experience  of 
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the  morbid  wi<f6\v«r  is  represented  as  u i ^ r -f 
real  occurence,  and  at  the  end  the  mur-  J . 


nry, 


derer  is  a madman. 

Perhaps  there  is  extenuation  for  the  j 
strain  which  the  opera  makers  impose  | 
upon  the  credulous  fancy  of  their  audi-  I 
ence  in  the  fact  that  outside  of  a few  j 
lyric  moments,  particularly  the  sons  j 
which  awakens  the  voice  of  the  dead 
woman  in  the  soul  of  the  pitiful  hero, 
there  is  little  which  presents  itself  as  J 
musical  material  in  an  amiable  sense 
to  the  composer.  That  sons,  whose  mel- 
ody sounds  again  in  the  epilogue  of  the 
play,  where  it  may  proclaim  renuncia- 
tion by  a cankered  and  morbid  soul,  is 
Korngold’s  choicest  bit  of  tune,  though  j 
its  manner  and  mood  belong  to  Vien-  j 
nese  operetta.  It  is  mushily  sentimen-  | 
tal,  but  it  serves  to  plead  for  the  opera  : 
and  it  gives  voice  to  all  the  pathos  in  j 
the  story.  What  is  left  to  woo  the  ear  i 
lies  in  the  first,  the  expository,  part  of  I 
the  drama  in  the  scene  of  the  ! 
revels  of  the  theater  folk  in  the 
second  act.  Here  a sentimental 
long  by  the  impersonator  of  Pier- 
rot has  the  lilt  of  a graceful 
slew  waltz,  but  the  rest  of  the  music, 
conceived  as  a contrast  to  the  tragic 
gloom  of  a tempestuous  night  and  the 
storm  in  Paul’s  soul,  has  a labored 
hilarity  that  is  in  stronger  contrast 
with  the  dramatist’s  conceit  than  it  is 
with  the  nocturnal  picture  which 
shrouds  it  about— the  procession  of 
nuns,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  driving’ 
riouds,  the  lamps  flickering  in  the 
wind.  Korngold  is  a heavy-footed  musi- 
cal f unmaker. 

The  play  is  largely  constructed  for  I 
■he  sake  of  contrast  and  is  an  ingen- 
ous  structure,  though  the  expressive 
material  is  turgid  and  unpoetical.  We 
could  not  help  wishing  yesterday  that 
Dr.  Hanslick,  who  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  young  composer’s  father  as 
nusical  critic  and  feuilletonist  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse”  newspaper  in 
Vienna,  might  come  back  to  life  long  j 
enough  to  give  us  his  thoughts  of  the 
language  of  the  libretto  “ 1VI i t dem  j 
svird  fertig  ich”  sounds  like  an  echo  j 
from  the  Viennese  ghetto)  and  its  | 
music.  All  the  dialogue  of  the  play,  | 
when  it  is  not  swamped,  floats  upon  a j 
flood  or  tones  which  seethes  and  roars  I 
whenever  the  tragic  element  enters  | 
md  whirls  in  a few  mellifluous  eddies,  J 
not  unvexed  by  rocks,  in  the  few  mo- 
ments when  passions  are  quiescent. 
In  this  instrumental  flood  swim  and 
squirm  fragments  of  tune,  phrases 
whose  latest  paternity  is  that  of  Puc- 
cini and  his  precursors  back  to  Wag- 
ner. The  tempest  is  one  that  raged  in 
'The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.”  Sprinkled 
Pver  what  ought  to  be  a naive  canticle 
pf  children  in  a religious  pageant  are 
the  glittering  celesta  chords  which 
shine  like  dewdrops  on  Sophie’s  bou- 
quet in  “Der  Rosenkavalier.”  Puccini’s 
“Tosca”  ■ contributes  its  quota  of 
phrases.  Plainly  everything  is  fish 
that  comes  into  this  composer’s  net. 
He  is  a consummate  master  of  orches- 
tral idioms,  whether  taken  from  the 
lips  of.  Strauss  or  his  imitators,  but 
his  score  shows  a lamentable  paucity 
of  original  thoughts. 

In  the  frankness  of  his  conveyances 
(to  use  a polite  word)  he  reminds  us 
of  an  old  Elector  of  Cologne  who  used 
to  compose  music  by  singing  any- 
thing that  came  into  his  head  to  a 
proposer,  who  brought  it  to  paper, 
\yhereupon  it  was  published  as  the 
work  of  the  august,  reverend  and 
Elector  composer.  Delightfully  honest 
.vas  the  old  Elector  in  his  confession.  ! 
‘The  methodum  which  I have  adopted,”  . 
said  he,  “is  that  of  the  bees  that  draw  j 
and  collect  the  honey  from  the  sweet-  | 
est  flowers;  so,  also,  I have  taken  all 
that  I have  composed  from  good  mas-  j 
ers  -whose  Musikalien  pleased  me. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  get  angry  if  he 
hears  old  arias  in  it,  for,  as  they  are 
beautiful,  the  old  is  not  deprived  of 
its  praise.  I ascribe  everything  to  the 
grace  of  God  who  enlightened  me,  the 
unknowing,  to  do  these  things.”  We 
lo  not  know  that  young  Korngold  has 
ever  been  quite  so  candid;  he  is  c<U’- 
;ainly  a brilliant  technician  and  in- 
genious transformer. 


ry  pose,  act  and  word.  Worldly 
|j  frivolity,  love  of  life,  exuberance  of 

■ animal  spirits,  the  need  of  spiritual 
j intoxication  and  physical  gratification 

■ ns  essential'  to  her  existence  and  the 
I exercise  of  her  profession— all  these 
1 find  expression  'in  her  acting  and  sing- 
« ins  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  con- 
scious vulgarity.  Her  voice  is  one  of 
superb  power  and  great  beauty,  and  she 
is  as  fight  of  foot  and  graceful  oi 
movement  ns  a sprite.  She  was  greeted 
with  glad  acclaim  at  once  and  will 
surelv  become  a great  popular  favorite. 

Mr"  Harrold,  who  sang  a part  more 
brutally  treated  by  the  composer  than 
that  of  the  heroine,  did  wonderful 
tilings  with  it,  considering  that  he  sang 
m a tongue  strange  to  him.  His  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation  or  the 
text  wore  found  to  be  admirable  when- 
ever the  composer  permitted  him  to  be 
audible — which  was  not  often,  excup; 
ii  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  or  wnen 
put  aside  his  besetting  bad  habit  oi 
affected  pathos.  The  score  is  a trying- 
one  for  ali  concerned,  but  especially 
for  tiie  conductor,  and  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Bodanzky  were  many  and  shining. 
But  we  must  make  an  end  to  detailed 
discussion.  The  rest  may  wait.  Here, 
for  the  sake  of  historical  record,  we 
give  the  program  announcement: 
Satiirdav  afternoon,  November  19,  at  2 
o'clock,  first  time  in  America,  “Die  rote 
tlla'dt,"  (“The  Dead  City"),  opera  m 
three  acts.  Book  by  Paul  Schott  (in  Ger- 
man),  after  Georges  Rodenbach’s  drama. 
“Be  Mirage.”  Music  by  Erich  Wolfgang 
Korngold.  . . * 

PJIU1  Orville  Harrold 

Marietta,  a dancer 

Thu  apparition  of  Marie,  r Marie  Jeritza 

Paul’s  deceased  wife J 

(Her  first  appearance  in  America) 
Frank.  Paul’s  friend  ....  Robert  Keonhardt 

Brigitta,  housekeeper Marion  T.elva 

With  Marietta’s  troppe: 

Juliette,  a dancer ..  Raymonde  Delaunon 

Lucienne,  a dancer Grace  Anthony 

Gaston,  a dancer Armando  AgninJ 

Victorin,  stage  manager . .George  Meader 

Fritz,  the  Pierrot Mario  Laurentl 

Count  Albert Angelo  Bada 

Nuns,  the  vision  of  the  ‘‘Corpus  Christi 
procession,  male  and  female  dancers 
Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky 

Stage  director Samuel  Thewman 

Chorus  master Giullo  Sett! 

Technical  director Edward  Siedle 

Stage  manager Armando  Agmnl 

German  Art 


Madame  Jeritza  and  the  Performance 
There  is  much  that  is  fascinating  to 
nine!  and  fancy  in  “Die  Tote  Stadt”  in 
Its  plot,  its  pictures,  which  are  so 
horoughly  admirable  that  they  deserve 
pecial  praise,  in  its  music  and  in  .its 
icriormance.  These  elements  of  charm 
ire  so  many  and  potent  that  we  dare 

0 venture  upon  a prediction  of  success 
oi-  Mr.  Gatti’s  latest  adventure.  Its 
nost  puissant  element,  however,  has 
>een  found  in  Madame  Jeritza.  In  the 
lewcomer  we  find  a beautiful  voice 
onsorted  with  a beautiful  personality, 
md  loveliness  of  face,  figure,  pose  and 
novements  inspired  by  finished  art  in 
ong  and  dramatic  action.  It  is  not 
nough  to  say  that  she  has  charm, 
ihough  that  quality  must  needs  be 
;reat  to  overcome  the  handicap  im- 
posed upon  her  bjT  music  which  turns 
;ong  into  shrieking,  such  strenuous 
shrieking,  indeed,  as  to  arouse  pity  and 
soncern  for  her  beautiful  voice  and  her 
ipdpubtedly  admirable  ability  as  a 

jer.  We  are  sure  that  she  can  sipg, 
hough  Korngold  docs  not  permit  her 
<>  do  so  often  in  ibis  opera. 

But  this  is  r.ot  her  only  gift  and 
nequirement.  She  is  plainly  born  to 
he  stage  manner;  she  is  nquiver  with 
H-amatie  instinct.  She  seems  to  emit  it 
il:e  sparks  from  an  electric  battery 

1 b c elements  which  are  mixed  in  the 
-jharaeter  of  Marietta  are  obvious  in 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

It  Is  a matter  to  which  we  would  turn 
more  gladly  in  the  dog-days  when  the 
world  of  music  offers  few  topics  for 
consideration,  but  Mme.  Gadski’s  re- 
turn to  tt»  stage  continues  to  exercise 
the  minda  af  a good  many  people,  and 
some  of  them  have  confused  it  with  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Richard  Strauss.  This  is 
a pity,  for  the  two  incidents  are  as 
little  related  to  each  other  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  glorification  of  Hsns 
Tauscher’s  -wife  and  the  honor  due  to 
German  art,  or  art  in  any  of  its  phases. 
If  the  two  are  permitted  to  become 
confounded  it  will  he  due  to  demon- 
strations on  the  one  hand  that  the 
generous  receptions  which  are  every- 
where being  given  to  Dr.  Strauss  are 
of  a political  instead  of  an  artistic 
nature,  or  on  the  other  that  criticism 
of  his  compositions  and  interpretative 
activities  are  inspired  by  Chauvinistic, 
or  directly  anti-German  prejudices.  As 
a composer,  performer  and  conductor 
Dr.  Strauss  is  as  fit  a subject  for  dis- 
cussion as  he  was  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  far  he  has 
offered  nothing  new,  and  this  one  thing 
about  his  concerts  which  might  invite 
special  comment  lies  not  in  him  but  in 
his  audiences.  It  may  become  worth 
while  to  look  a bit  curiously  into  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  Strauss  festival 
of  1904  was  a financial  failure,  the 
Strauss  concerts  of  1921  are  likely  to 
be  enormous  financial  successes. 

The  composer  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  seventeen  years  ago.  Those 
of  his  works  which  have  been  composed 
(since  and  performed  here — the  operas 
!“Salome”  and  “Elektra”  and  the  “Al- 
/'pine  Symphony”  cannot  be  said  to  have 
enhanced  his  reputation  in  America  or 
increased  the  natural  desire  to  look 
upon  a great  composer  in  the  flesh. 
Whence  comes  then  this  extraordinary 
desire  on  the  part  of  an  element  of 
our  population  to  do  him  honor?  M. 
Vincent  d’lndy,  a representative  French 
composer,  a musician  of  eminence,  will 
soon  be  here.  Will  he,  too,  be  the 
recipient  of  ovations  immeasurably 
greater  than  he  received  when  he  came 
to  our  country  before  as  the  guest  of 
:the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  We 
(have  our  doubts,  and  we  shall  think  it 


deplorable  if~nn'  attempt  is  made 
•;ive  anything  hut  an  artistic  character 
to  his  greeting.  Let  that  be  as  cordial 
his  genius  and  character  deserve. 
Critical  judgment  will  know  nothing 
,of  his  nationality  except  as  It  speaks 
jin  his ' creations,  but  will  bo  directed 
to  his  old  and  new  achievements  in 
composition. 

Blessings,  Scotch  and 
Otherwise,  From  Letter  Writers 

The  gentleman  who  forwarded  the 
clipping  from  the  “Staats-Zeitung 
.which  provided  a text  for  comment  in 
jtffiis  place  a week  ago,  has  repented  oi 
his  act  in  withholding  his  name,  and 
Written  a letter  to  make  amends.  A 
marginal  gloss,  as  we  intimated  last 
Sunday,  gave  pretty  plain  indication 
that  he  was  acting  in  a friendly  spirit, 
but  as  he  desires  to  be  explicit  In  his 
explanation,  we  will  willingly  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  writes  in 
part  (we  omit  what  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  issue): 

“Referring  to  your  article  on  ‘Ger- 
man Art,  German  Artists  and  ihe 
Tribune’s  Creed’  in  to-day’s  issue  oi 
The  Tribune.  I venture  to  let  you  know 
that  it  was  I who,  on  Monday  last,  No- 
vember  7,  sent  you  that  clipping  from 
the  ‘Staats-Zeitung’  in  which  an  un-  | 
named  writer  attempted  to  haul  you  , 
over  the  coals  for  your  attitude— per-  , 
l’ectly  correct  attitude — against  Mme.  J 
Gadski.  The  reason  for  my  failure  to 
write  my  name  and  address  both  on  i 
the  envelope  and  on  the  clipping  itself  ; 
was  my  fear  lest  you  might  gam  a baa  ; 
opinion  of  the  intellect  of  the  man  who  j 
would  forward  to  you  such  an  unjusti- 
fied  and  silly  outburst.  Had  I.  fore- [ 
seen  that  you  would  realize  that  it  was  t 
sent  to  you  with  the  friendliest  intent 
and  in  righteous  indignation  at  its  rot-  i 
tenness,  I should  have  been  only  too  ! 
pleased)  to  let  you  have  my  name  lm-  j 
mediately,  for  nothing  is  more  repul- ; 
sive  to  me  than  insincerity  and  camou-  , 
flags.  So,  Mr.  Krehbiel,  I trust  that  : 
‘tout  connaitre,  e’est  tout  pardonner,  j 
i.’est-ce  pas? 

"I  am  glad  that  you  used  the  scur-  , 
rilous  article  as  a basis  for  to-day  s 
splendid  article  and  cannot  help  adding 
that  my  opinion  of  Mme.  Gadski 
changed  completely  after  I learned  of 
her  indefensible  and  unladylike  action 
in  the  Lusitania  affair — and  this  opin- 
ion has  not  changed  since. 

“She  revealed  beyond  cavil  that  she 
is  sadly  lacking  in  self-respect  and  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  that  she  can 
still  draw  crowds  who  will  reverently 
listen  to  the  voice  that  raised  a paean 
to  the  death  of  so  many  innocent 
women  and  children  through  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania,  casts  a lurid  light 
on  the  lack  of  self-respaet  and  moral 
courage  so  noticeable  all  over  in  these 
days/’ 

The  writer’s  name  indicates  that  he 
Is  of  foreign  birth  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  a reader  of  the  “Staats-Zeitung”  in- 
dicates his  nativity.  Now  for  a letter 
from  another  who  was  so  eager  to 
let  The  Tribune’s  reviewer  know  that 
he  had  received  a drubbing  a Week 
| after  the  date,  and  on  the  day  in  which 
I the  reply  to  the  mendacious  and  ma- 
licious gossip  appeared  in  print,  he 
sent  the  belated  clipping  to  The 
Tribune’s  reviewer  with  a German 
letter  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
printing  here  in  an  English  transla- 
tion; 

/‘November  13,  1921. 
“Mr.  Krehbiel,  Scribbling  Slave 
(Schreibknecht)  of  The  New  York 
Tribune: 

“Although  saying  to  myself  that  you 
are  not  worth  the  time,  ink  and  writ- 
ing-paper, I must  make  an  exception 
: at  least  this  once.  It  would  really  be  a 
'pity  if  the  accompanying  article  escape 
you,  the  contents  of  which  fit  your  in- 
famous agitations  (or  machinations,! 
Wuhlerei  is  the  word).  What  a lamen-  j 
table  individual  you  are  not  to  possess  | 
enough  reverence  (Pietat)  to  do  a little 
bit  of  justice  to  the  land  of  your  an- 
cestors. Your  ancestors  would  surely 
turn  in  their  graves  if  they  knew  how 
you  daily  drag  the  land  of  their  birth 
(or  the  land  of  your  birth — the  gram- 
mar of  the  writer  is  a bit  vague  here) 
in  the  mire.  You  and  your  paper  make 
j yourselves  ridiculous  with  your  hatred 
of  everything  German.  President  Har- 
ding weeks  ago  proclaimed  peace  with 
Germany  (a  fact  that  you  do  not  seem 
to  know),  for  which  the  American  people 
had  long  longed.  All  your  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  Germans  cannot  change 
this. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Krehbiel,  take  this 
article  (viz.,  the  ‘Staats-Zeitung’s  Plan- 
derei)  to  heart,  and  demonstrate  that 
you  are  no  common  scribbling  slave,  not 
'the  Judas  who  betrays  the  land  of  his 
fathers  for  the  dollar. 

“He  who  has  never  In  his  life  lived 
hours  of  humiliation  in  which  he  would 
like  to  admit  the  correctness  of  his  op- 
ponents has  no  evolutionary  germ  with- 
in him.  Then  show,  Mr.  Krehbiel,  that 
you  still  have  this  germ  within  you,  and 
i from  now  on  let  your  articles  be  imbued 


I 
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with  tiio  spirit  of  a true  American  which 
says,  ‘Be  fair.’  Then  the  respect  of 
righteously  thinking  men  will  not  be 
danied  you.” 

Need  we  say  that  this  letter  bears  no 
signature?  It  is  the  contribution  of 
one  of  the  cowardly  pests  that  would, 
if  they  but  could,  trouble  the  pence  of 
the  newspaper  editor  every  day.  Their 
resort  to  anonymity  defeats  their  aims. 

The  letter,  however,  is  subscribed 
"Message  from  Mars.”  What  says  the 
old  author  of  "Compost  of  Ptholo- 
I meus”?  “Under  this  planet”— Mars 
“is  borne  thoves  and  robbers,  . ■ • 

nyght-walkers  and  quarrell  pykers, 
bosters,  mockers  and  skoffers  and 
these  men  of  Mars  causeth  warre  and 
murther  and  batayle.  They  wyll  be 
gladly  . . . ly<=rs,  gret  swerers.” 

Yet  shall  we  not  be  affrighted  nor 
tempted  from  the  paths  of  peace.  There 
be  those  who  would  comfort  and  en- 
courage as  well  as  those  who  would 
slander  and  berate.  Here  is  an  excerpt 
from  another  letter,  whose  writer  is 
by  birth  one  of  a people  with  whom 
Americans  were  at  war;  he  is  not 
afraid  to  append  his  name  and  address: 

“As  one  of  those  burdened  with  the 
curse  of  being  obliged  to  go  through 
life  bearing  a German  name  (as  the 
nameless  author  or  contributor  of  the 
Plauderei  in  his  article  of  ten  days 
ago  had  the  nerve  to  express  himself), 
reading  your  beautifully  penned  arti-  j 
cle  of  last  Sunday,  I nearly  lost  my  / 
temper.  Or  perhaps  I should 
Hungarian  blood  boiled  in  my  body 
and  I intended  to  write  a letter  to  the  , 
editor  of  the  S.-Z,  as  well  as  to  The 
Tribune.  Not  to  defend  your  attitude, 
for  you  do  not  need  any  defense,  but 
to  express  my  personal  opinion  as  one 
of  ‘those.’  j 

“After  due  consideration  1 realized  j 
the  fact  that  by  writing  to  the  b.-A 
the  nameless  writer  would  be ! 
the  impression  that  outsiders  an '.tak- 
ing notice  of  his  nameless  scnbblmgs. 

“An  amateur  will  appreciate  more 
than  the  professional  music  lover  the 
beauty  which  lies  hidden  in  the  critics 
pen,  and  with  that  pen  and  your  abil- 
ity, combined  with  forty  years  of  hard 
labor,  you  have  gained  the  position  of 
dean  of  your  profession.  A real  critic 
of  art  should  not  make  any  distinction 
between  race,  creed  or  religion,  and  to 
my  personal  knowledge  you  never  did 
make  any.” 

Modesty  forbids  us  to  go  on  with  this 
letter.  It  rather  overdoes  further  the 
complimentary  business.  Mme.  Gadski, 
it  is  said,  will  join  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.  Neither  reception  nor  rejec- 
tion of  her  will  play  any  part  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Any  one 
except  a German  or  a propagandist  can 
see  that. 

Miss  Schumann’s  Former 
Activities  in  New  York 
j In  our  review  of  the  second  Strauss 
j concert  we  said  that  Miss  Elisabeth 
Schumann,  who  sings  at  Dr.  Richard 
! Strauss’s  concerts,  had  created  the 
j role  of  Sophie  in  “Der  Rosenkavalier” 

I at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  This 
j was  a mistake,  a slip  of  the  memory 
which  a consultation  of  the  records 
j next  day  disclosed.  Miss  Schumann 
was  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  in 
I the  season  of  1914-’15.  “Der  Rosen- 
I kavalier”  was  produced  in  the  preced- 
I ing  season  and  Miss  Anna  Case  was  the 
j original  Sophie.  Miss  Schumann  did  , 
excellent  service  the  next  season,  es-  j 
I pecially  in  Strauss’s  opera.  She  took  j 
! part  also  in  the  German  performances 
of  “Die  Zaubartlbte”  (Papangena),  “Das 
Rheingold”  (Wellgunde),  “Die  Wal- 
kiire”  (Gerhilde),  “Siegfried”  (Voice 
of  the  Bird),  “Gotterd&mmemog” 

| (Wellgunde),  “Parsifal”  (first  Flower 
Girl)  and  “Fidelio”  (Marzelline),  and 
on  two  occasions  at  least  was  the 
Musetta  in  the  Italian  performance  of 
“La  Bolieme.” 


METROPOLITAN  Souse 

MON.  at  8.  LOUISE.  Farrar.  Berat;  Harrold, 
White  hill,  Diaz.  Wolff.  , _ ... 

WED.  at  8:15,  TRAVIATA.  GaJM-Curd,  Gall!; 
Gigli,  D anise.  Bada.  Moranzonl. 

THANKSG'G  DAY  MAT.  at  2,  BUTTERFLY. 
Farrar,  Fomin.;  MartlnellJ,  Scot#.  MormzonL 
TH U R.,  8:15,  DIE  TOTE  STADT.  Jeritza,  THva; 
Harrold.  Leonhard.  Diaz,  Laura  ati.  BodanzFr 
FRI.  at  8.  MEFISTOFELE.  Alda.  Easton,  .!  7- 

ard,  Ferinii  Gigli.  Mardones,  Bada.  Moranzoui. 
SAT-  at  2,  RIGOLETTO.  Golii-Curci,  TeJua; 
Cbaralse,  De  Luca,  Rothier.  PapL 
SAT.  at  8 (Pop.  Prices),  AIDA.  Ponselle,  Pa- 
rlni,  GalU;  Martiaelli,  Danis®,  Dldur,  Gustaf- 
son. Moranxoni. 
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English,  French  and  bpam  , nce  0£ 
was  a greater  demand  for 
sl<vla  and  for  intimacy  of  comim.nica 
n lion  than  for  the  wider  sweeps  of  pas- 

Si  Howev^f^1^  little  grow  of  K«8- 


same  com- 


Hans  Barth,  Pianist,  Shows 
Ability  in  Tonal  Coloring 

I Hans  Barth,  a young  pianist  whose  aogorza  was  pcmmieo ■ emo- 

recital  announcements  declared  him  to  ; power  ..&tcr  the  Battle” 

f'be  "a  master  of  tonal  coloring, 
payed  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 

I afternoon  with  a limited  technique 
! and  with  an  ability  in  tonal  coloring 
' which  ranks  him  higher  than  appren- 

I tice,  but  slightly  lower  than  journey- 
; man  on  a scale  of  mastery.  His  pro- 
| gramme  comprised  Beethoven  s sonata 

opus  64,  Brahms's  Rhapsodic  in  Efla-, 

Six  Studies  toy  MacDowell  (opus  46 
lachmanino/s  "Polichinelle"  and 
groups  by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 

Donls  Homer  Sings  at  Carnegie. 

Louise  Homer  was  greeted  by  an  auui- 
cnce  that  filled  Carnegie  Hall  at  her 

I I song  recital  there  yesterday,  mat- 

inee throng  taking  constant  and  act! 
interest  as  the  contralto  proceeded 
from  early  oratorio  airs  through  a_seore 
of  songs  to  the  last  of  seven 
pieces.  Among  the  encores 
vorites  of  opera  days,  from 
of  her  'first  years  in  France, 
tore  ” and  " Samson,  ’ of 


added 
were  fa- 
Mignon,” 
to  " Trova- 
which  the 


first  notes  from'  Delilah's  song  drew 
an  intei-rupting  ovation. 

The  singer,  who  appeared  in  biign 
crimson  velvet,  was  heard  at  her  best 
singing  with  power  and  ease,  not  on  y 
in  these  remembered  r61os,  but  in 
new  to  her  admirers,  folksongs  from 


lions.,  , 

£ reahhed  perhaps 

^vel  ot 
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here,  was  again  1 eceivod  group  j 

Among  lrjr8Th?first,^ 

ssfr  r.  SSRstut 

folk  song,  and  lime 

| Mr.  do  Gogorza  is  o ^ one  o£  th6 

orously  equipped,  a ith  whom 

to  toe  ac- 

| | quainted. 


omy  of  means,  after  wio  one  that  was 
heard  in  the  same  place  last  Saturday., 
The  ingenuity  of  the*  composer  in  his 
thematic  developments,  his  orchestra- 
tion, often  rich,  and  in  his  application 
of  local  color,  still  command  admira- 
tion. Even  if  the  h art  of  New  York 
does  not  swell  and  palpitate  at  the  gloii- 
iieation  of  Paris  that  is  the  -keynote  of 
the  opera,  it  can  undei  stand  and 
sympathize  with  the  composers  •.no- 
tions. .Vs  for  gaining  sympathy  w th 
her  twaderj  aspirations,  her  infatua- 
tions for  the  young  fellow  .iulien  and  her 
treatment  of  her  parents,  Louise  is  no 
likely  to  have  any  increasing  measure  of 
success  as  time  goes  on  .. 

The  opera  is  considered  to  offei  a suit- 
able and  sympathetic  ,r®le  M™.i 

Farrar,  who  made  an  interesting  anci 
characteristic  study  of  it  last  season, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  she  did  not 
seem  to  approach  so  near  yvhat  may  oe 
supposed  to  be  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Parisian  working  girl  as  rnj0ht 
be.  Nor  has  she  apparently  developed 
her  conception  of  the  part  or  found  ne 
and  significant  detail*  for  hei  Wnpei 
sonation  this  season.  Her  voice  last  eve-  , 
ning  showed  somewhat  lesq  P°w®1  tbap  I 
it  has  at  other  times  ; but  she  had ! 
ample  reserve  for  her  singing  ol 
puis  le  Jour"  in  the  third  act,  which 

^'Mn^iLirrold  made  an  ardent  and  im- 
pulsive lover,  and  sang  in  excellent 
voice.  The  first  piece  of  characteriza- 
tion in  the  opera  remams  that  erf  the 
nameless  father  ; and  for  this  Mi.  W hue 

hill  finds  admirable  expression  in  ten- 

homle,  tenderness  and  rugged  nrianlmess, 
in  his  nobly  beautiful  singing.  Many  of 
the  lesser  parts  are  well  done  ! 

tribute  as  they  should  to  tne  total  effect. 

^heVturesque  features  of  the  opera. 


Gabriel  Engel,  Viol!  

Gabriel  Engel,  violinist,  produced  Max 
Bruch’s  " In  Memoriam,”  a work  of  1 
some  length  and  of  time!  y interest,  at 
his  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
when  he  confirmed  good  opinions  won  at 
his  <14but  two  seasons  ag'o.  He  was 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Giuseppe  Bom- 
boschek  of  the  Metropolitan  In  Grieg’s 
sonata  in  C minor —played  simulta- 
neously at  another  concert  last  night— 
and  In  arrangements  by  Mr.  Engel  liim- 
«e|.f  from  Schubert  and  MascagnL 


new  to  her  admirers,  folksongs  3 of  the  «me  during 

Eastern  Europe,  groups  by  recent  com-  from  different  period^ of  the  time  d^r  £ 
posers,  including  a half  dozen  toy  herj  j his  comparaUvHy  ^lmH  1 gongs 


* thf»'*c€*nic  netting — as  of  the  Montfnaitre 
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She*5 presented  a.  ™i" cod’-  j 

iSzTSert  Hme.  f«t  ^ ' 

! mad®  a^choico  taken  tails  of  the  orchestral  score. 


i husband,  Sidney  Homer.  The  laU  En- 

M«t.  H^noj 

ahebr  *» 

added  the  Uvely  Hous^^  rnat^.^^ 

Built,’  ‘ Banjo  oong  liked  con- 

Strd^.  a^tv. 

Homers  n 'l ttTi"onhs  ' ' of  humble  piety 
' Sheep  and  Lamps,  vl  , , 

bV  his  amusing  anu  teiiuci 
drill's  classic,  "Cuddle  Boon. 


— The  subjects  of  the  songs 

composed.  lc  sentiments  of 

SSrfoi with  <h.  "Erlkoenls 
basomem  riumbers  much  liked 


The  performance  of  "Louise’’  had  no 
now  features.  The  Louise-  of  Miss  Ger- 
aldine Farrar  shows  no  material  changes. 
- , . murh  llK.a  or  , perhaps  she  did  not  sing  the  music  quite 

. wer7''Vor  Meaner  Wiege.”  “Wie-  j so  loudly  as  she  used  to,  but  this  ought 
derschein  ” "Fruehitngeglaube,"  ' The  J r„„„„otcd  to  her  glory,  since  mos 
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are  habit  qally  too  loud  at  the 
Her  |j  Metropolitan.  Miss  Farrar  sang  with 
care,  and  while  the  volume  of  her  yo.ee 
was  not  large  the  quality  was  bettei 
than  it  was  in  the  same  part  last  season. 

Mr.  Whitehili's  impersonation  of  du 
Father  remained  the  0U‘stand^“  u t 
among  the  principals.  ihis  exceUCT 

fnganfwitra  7en  sen^e  of  dramatic 

HewinSfor^«  the 

cast  in  stalwart 
touch  of  the  cav 


not  so  much  for 
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COmPalTsunday  concert  of  the  Ph 

“tK  "ihyTt  reqiTires1  andT deserves 

place  y - given.  The  eight  selec-  j Harroid’s  Julien  is  cast  in  s . 
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programme  was  given.  ° ua“  ■ „ touch  of  the  cavei  of  its  eeason  iu  

lions  were  orche®^aesXCCThe  increased  , ^“ntbout  him  and  no  one  wonders  that  ion  assunied  a special  iniportcn 

master's  music  dramas.  The  orchestra  W^t^  a weakling  as  Lou.se.  reason  o£  the  initial  performance 

advantage  in  the  performance.  \vj|^  Bcrat  was  praiseworthy,  a,  new  quartet  by  Geo^®  E"e0S™ 

showed  to  advantage  „-,v.t  , ivune.  e.  n.™ni,n  comnoaer.  who  has  lon„ 


GIVE  WAGNER  MATINEES,  i 

— T' 

‘All-Schubert”  Recital  Also  Among 
Concerts  of  a Day. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  opened  a 
series  of  twelve  Sunday  afternoon  con-  f 
certs  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  with  a j 
Wagner  program,  which  a popular  audi-  , 
ence  heard  with  manifest  pleasure,  es_-  ! 
pecialiy  in  the  overtures  to  " Rienzi  ’ ; 
and  " Flying  Dutchman,"  both  instru- 
mental numbers  adaptable  to  concert 
use,  as  well  as  in  the  “ Tristan  ” finale 
and  " Tannhauser  " bacchanale. 

An  "all-Wagner"  afternoon  for  mu- 
sical New  York  brought  likewise  the 
fourth  of  Walter  Damrosch's  well  at-  • 
tended  lectures  on  the  “ Ring  Cycle  ” 
at  Aeolian  Hall,  where  the  conductor  of 
the  Symphony  Society  discussed  Acts  I. 
and  II.  of  "The  Dusk . of  the  Gods,' 
illustrating  the  music  by  playing  from 
the  piano  score.  Mr.  Damrosch  will 
complete  hls  series  on  Dec.  18.  j 

Elena  Gerhardt  sang  again  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  evening,  when  a musi- 
cal audience  was  attracted  by  an  " all- 
Schubert  program,"  unique  in  the  mem- 
ory of  recent  concertgoers  and  possibly 
of  veterans  as  well.  Ml3s  Gerhardt  was 
assisted  by  C.  V.  Bos  in  eighteen  songs; 
from  German  poets  and  "Hark,  Hark, 
the  Lark."  of  Shakespeare.  I 

Cooper  Union's  free  concerts,  which 
the  People’s  Institute  will  continue  on 
Sunday  nights  throughout  the  Winter, 
began  last  evening.  Olga  Carrara  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  sang  so- 
prano airs  from  " Tosca  ” and 
"Madame  Butterfly";  Rafael  Diaz  of 
the  Metropolitan,  gave  tenor  solos  from 
" Aida  " and  " Elislr  d’Amore,"  and  the 
two  closed  with  a duet  from  " Cavallerla 
ftustlcana." 


showed  Vo  advantage  In  the  performance  . Mme.  Bcrat  was  praiseworthy 
The  results  were  many  times  eloquent,  always>  as  the  Mother. 
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wavs,  as  tne  iviuiuw.  ,, 

The  scene  of  the  street  cries  and  tha- 
nf  the  sewing  room  were  gene;  ally  well 
done,  wlUle  of  course,  the  good  old 
fashioned  opera  of  the  Montmartre  fes- 
tival went  with  sonority  and  spir.t.  I 
fact  Paris,  of  which  the  very  n-me 
seemed  so  thrilling  to  the  people  who 
, had  lived  there  aU  Uieir  lives  was  a 
genuinely  gay  old  town  and  cvery  one 
the  audience  knew  it.  No  wondei 
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8,*yrJ«”  "elude]  r&rt.VoUf  and 

i S0,“=th  from  “Tristan  and,  th  hc  had  just  come  from  Pari 


saiine^opera  nte  in«Tc  lease 

excited  about  4L 

arnf  the  magic  fir®  *^^ry  ^n-1  And  Otker  chay^ei-s  by^Anna^HoseJe^A 
j Valkyrie.”  The  audience  was  very 
| thusiastlc. 
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COURBOIN  TO  PLAY  TO-NIGHT. 

The  second  great  organist  who  has 
been  brought  here  by  the  Wanamaker 
firm  to  play  its  new  organ  at  the 
. Ninth  Street  store.  Charles  Coui-boin, 
i will  make  hls  first  appearance  this 
1 evening  before  a specially  invited 
audience  of  organists  and  musicians, 
as  Marcel  Dupre  did  last  Friday  eve- 
ning. In  future,  both  Dupre  and 
i Courboln  wHU  play  from  time  to  time 
! during  the  day  for  the  entertainment 
[ of  music-loving  sho'ppers  it  the 
Wanamaker  stores  here  and  in  Phila-  1 
| delpliia. 

Courboln  is  a Belgian  and  was  a 
church  organist  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

I He  was  named  organist  at  the  Ant- 
] werp  Cathedral  at  eighteen.  He  came 
to  America  by  invitation  in  1904,  and 
was  municipal  organist  of  the  city  of 
Springfield.  Mass.,  when  the  Wana-  I 
maker  firm  engaged  him  two  years 
ago.  He  has  been  playing  since  at 
Wanamaker’s  Philadelphia  store. 

This  evening  hls  programme  will 
comprise  Bach’s  Passacaglia.  in  C 1 
minor,  air  from  the  Suite  in  D,  and  I 
Fugue  a la  Gigaie,  as  well  as  works  I 
by  Franck,  de  Boeck,  Debussy,  SchuA 
mann,  Lefevre,  Russell  and  Gigout. 
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\Flonzaley  Quartet 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  late  Edward  J.  De  Coppet  be- 
queathed a priceless  legacy  to  the  musi- 
cal world  when  he  founded  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet.  It  was  greatly  needed  In  its 
earlier  days  as  a contrast  and  foil  to 
the  Kneisel  organization,  whose  style 
was  markedly  different.  Since  Mr.  i 
Kneisel  and  his  associates  retired  from 
the  chamber  music  field  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  has  easily  occupied  an  unchal- 
lenged position  and  Us  public  comprises 
the  most  cultured  music  lovers  of  this 
and  other  cities. 

Last  cvenh-T  it  gave  the  first  concert 
of  its  Season  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  oc- 

nce  by 
of  a 1 

new  quartet  by  George  Enesco  the  i 
Rumanian  composer,  who  lias  long _Uve  l 
in  Paris.  The  work,  which  is  in  E flat 
major  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Flo^aj« 
players,  was  begun  before  tne  outbieak , 
of  the  great  war.  Two  movements  had 
been  written  before  the  composer  s "find 
was  distracted  from  hra  art- 
two  were  made  recently  and  natmally 
there  is  a perceptible  difference  m qua . - , 
ity  between  the  two  halves  of  the  com  , 

P°This "difference  betrays  itself  in  the 
larger  warmth  and  spontaneity  of  the 
first  two  movements.  The  third  and, 
fourth  show  the  pale  light  of  tho  mid- 
night oiL  They  are  indisputably  the 
products  of  a musical  mind  working  in 
a congenial  field,  but  -the  Inspiration 
which  fifed  the  original  conceptions  of 


2 2 '<}  1 

0y  Richartl  Aldrich. 


Leinhardt.  "pompllk | “fj*le%tr“1ie?l.  PVln- 
and  Georse 

Barolcf.  . . .Conductor 

Albert  Wolff 


1 Demise  ” at  the  fllctropolitan. 


* | 

“Cavallcria  Rusticana,”  with  Bam-  j 
boscheck  conducting,  and  "Pagliacei,"  di-  i 
rented  by  Moranzoni  with  full  chorus,  ! 
formed  the  program  of  the  first  popular 
Sunday  night  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  11 
Opera  House  last  evening. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan  company  who  took  part  were  Mmcs.  | 
Peratta,  Sundelius,  Perina  and  Arden  and  , 
Messrs.  Crimi,  Kingston,  Denise,  dial-  i 
mors,  Meader  and  Laurenti.  The  con-  1 
cert  was  well  attended  by  enthusiastic  ’ 
music  ‘'fans." 

Gogorza's  Recital 

• ■ Gogorza,  barytone,  gave 
!.  the  first  oi  two  song  recitals  in  Town 
; Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  This  adnur- 
I able  singer's  popularity  was  attested  by 
size  and  character  of  hi.s  audience 
well  as  by  the.  discriminating  nature 
ie  applause  which  he  received.  The 


LOUISE,  musical  romance  in  four  acts  and, 
five  scenes.  Text,  in  French,  and  music 
by  Gustave  Charpentier.  At  the  Metro- 1 

Louise1'8"  OPe.r.a.“°USe:...  Geraldine  Farrar  j 

JuUorl.  .'.  . O'  vihe  Harrold 

The  Father Clarence  Whltelilll 

The  Mother Lfou|?e, 

Irma  Raymonde  Delkunols 

Gerb  .de  Flora  Pertnl 

Camille  Minnie  Egener 

King  of  the  Fools ^yfa^y  Ellis 

A rVVpIU 'cv  . ■ • ■ ■ • • • • ' ■ ■ • ■ ' • Paol°  Ananlan 
Conductor,  Albert  Wolff. 

Charpentier's  opera  of  " Louise,  , 
which  was,  after  so  many  years  of  de-  i 
lay,  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  | 
House  last  January,  was  given  there  | 
last  evening  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son. The  production  was  practically 
the  same,  with  Mine.  Farrar.  Mr.  Hai- 
rold,  Mr.  Whitehill,  Mr.  Diaz,  Mine. 
Bf'i'al  in  the  chiaf  parts  and  the  very 
numerous  subordinate  parts  filled  as 
they  were  filled  then;  while  Mr.  Albert 
Wolff  conducted. 

Though  the  audience  was  .not  so  large  H 
as  most  of  those  that  came  to  the  I 
opera  house  last  week,  it  seemed  evi-  * 
dent  that  the  public  welcomed  the  ad-  j 
dition  of  the  opera  to  the  season  s reper-  . 
tory  with  pleasure;  that  it  enjoyed  the  j 
overflowing  melodiousness  of  flic  scoie, 
notwithstanding  its  heavy  leanings  upon 
Wagner  and  Gonnod,  and  on  some  of  j 
the  Italians  who  were  young  when 
" Louise  " was  composed.  The  score 
seemed  delicate  and  written  with  eeon- 


john  Quine  Gives  Song 
Recital  in  Town  Hall 

John  Quine  gave  a song  reci^l  yes- 

i V KlSFaJ; 


and  to  resurrect  it  was  a labor  of  lo • -. 
indeed,  but  a palpable  labor  neverthe-1 

ie  The  first  and  second  movements  are 
brilliant  chamber  music.  At  the  openmg 
13  heard  what  may  be  called  the i germi- 
nal theme  of  the  entire  composition.  It 
is  announced  in  What  musicians  call 
"canon”  form,  and  is  then  led  *hro"Sh 
a series  of  stirringly  effective  develop- 
ments in  which  there  is  some  unusually 
planned,  but  entirely  successful  soio  ; 
writing  for  each  of  the  four  instruments. 
The  cantabile  theme  which  furnishes 
the  customary  contrast  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  fundamental  theme  and 
by  this  process  the  movement  acquires  i 
a well  knit  organization,  which  is  not 
n too  badly  exposed,  but  skilfully  c.othed 
I with  instrumental  and  harmonic  decora-  ' 
• 1 suitable  and. 


Carpenter.  Mr.  Quine  sang  f-e^J  tlona  almost  invariably 

pression.  but,  especially  ‘ d quite  invariably  Interesting 

v ulf  of  the  program,  his  voice  be  j T mox’^ment 


Ulte  lnvaristuiy 

In  the  second  movement  the  lunaa- j 


husky  and  .somewhat  stira i ned , 2;^ 1 ’ mental ‘oieme'  of  the  work  recurs  in  op-j 
his  best  performance  was  Baker  position  to  a second  theme  of  chromaticj 

French  songs.  Charles  Aloei  character.  Tliis  ■ movement  contain^ 

was  the  accompanist.  , f the  most  original  treatment  in 

Owing  to  the  illness  ot  ihe  brtlre  quartet  and  holds  the  11s- 

ander  Bloch,  v.ho  was  stricke ti  wd 1 ? Interest  closely  throughout.  Thi 

pendicitis  iust  bcTore  the  conceit  l aui  wne^s  overladen  with  device,  and 

Ptassovitch.  pianist,  assists  Mr  Bloch,  ^erzojs^  ^ ^ of  the  finale,  in 
the  evening  occupant^of  ^^1^  H pjano>  which  again  the  root  Uieme  plays  an 

^lach°angeni^piani^ ^ -f»^Lta%n  quartet  as  a whole  leaves,  r 

change  of  program,  Biahmss&n  impression.  It  is  good  music.; 

D minor  being  fdtetitUve  1t”ch  ha(l  It  ha|  meiodic  beauty.  It  has  richness! 

ata  fey  ,Ild,e^rd:ldT ha  other  works  were  of  harmonization  without  too  great  a, 
been  scheduled.  . 0 45  and  parade  of  dissonance  for  its  own  sake.; 

Griegs  Sonata  1.1  L nuno  , up  purpose  of  the  composers  modula-( 

Beethoven  s Bo nata  Op^  1-  ■ ^ J ^ ™nsPi8 .^uaaly  clear.  The  four  lnstru- 
D major.  MVi  Attainments  arc  well  ments  of  the  quartet  have  numerous  , 
Un.st  fonperappearaneew  opportunities  for  individual  utterance, 

known  from. many, ^.oimeT^PP  cpUicjlir  * the  second  vloMn  has  an  Important 


but  under  the  ' circumstances  critical, 
discussion  of  last  evenings  peiform 
ance  would  be  unfair. 


L/VCIl  Lite:  ' ■- 

and  indeed  beautiful  solo  in  the  finale. 

The  last  pages  of  the  composition  are . 
grandiose  in  otyle,  but  tlie  stiainlng  for 
effect  is  rather  rudely  unmasked.  “r 
the  close  is  not  without  a certain 


osslveness.  ’The  ’composition 
| pertly  played.  It  tvas  a severe  test 
the  Intonation  and  balance  of  the 
onzaley  players,  but  they  emerged  trt- 
riphant. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  programme 
^re  Mozart's  D major  quartet,  opus 
9,  In  the  Koechel  catalogue,  and  Bee- 
oven's  in  D major,  opus  IS,  No.  3. 


® A— 

1 La  Tosca ” Film 


PAULINE  FREDERICK  In  “La 
Tosca,”  is  the  feature  of  the 
Ualto  Theatre  programme 


this 


nd 


reek.  “Fightin'  Mad.”  with  William 
jesmond.  Rosemary  Thebynn 
Virginia  Brown  Fame,  a Western 
licture,  is  on  the  same  bill. 

“Ea  Tosca,”  which  opens  the 
irogramme  and  takes  the  nlac.e  o 
he  usual  overture,  is  a synchroniza- 
ion  by  Hugo  Riesenfeld  of  a photo- 
>lav  with  Puccini’s  orchestral  set- 
,ing.  To  attain  this,  a five-reel 
picture  was  re-edited  to  about  two, 
uid  harmonized  the  dramatic  action 
ith  Puccini’s  music  in  such  a way 
is  to  present  the  entire  opera  in 
iabloid  form.  The  picture,  with  the 
■nusic  matched  into  the  dramatic 
scenes,  proved  tremendously  ef- 
fective. The  orchestra  was  directed 
|by  Hugo  Riesenfeld  and  Joseph 
Littaui  , _ 

Fightin’  IMad”  is  the  second  fea- 


qtience”  of  Ideas' "repregenteiT  Tn  ttu  /i.  p* 

hard  to  follow  in  what  frequently  seems  j 
vague  excursions. 

The  writing  for  the  strings  maintains 
a great  Independence  of  the  parts  and  ] 
develops  many  finely  felt  and  skilfully 
devised  tonal  effects;  it  shows  the  com- 
poser to  be  the  violinist  that  he  is.  The 
mood  of  the  quartet  is  generally  some- 
what sombre,  and  somewhat  severe ; for  ; 
even  the  whimsicality  of  the  scherzo  is 
not  care  free. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  that  this  quar- 
tet is  one  of  radiant  beauty;  its  beau-  j 
ties  are  recondite,  in  large  part,  and  ; 
may  be  waiting  for  a greater  familiarity 
with  the  work  to  disclose  them  fully.  ,j 
Yet  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
beauty  appears.  In  the  cogent  and  forcl-  J 
ble  expression  of  musical  ideas.  For  ; 
one  thing,  the  composer  seems  to  persist 
somowli.it  too  long  in  the  elucidation  of 
them,  and  in  the  last  movement,  particu- 
larly, he  finds  it  hard  to  let  go. 

The  work  is  an  excessively  difficult 
one  to  play  with  its  tune  effect,  with 
a perfect  adjustment  of  point  to  point, 
and  the  performance  heard  of  it  last 
evening  was  a certification  of  great 
skill  and  much  labor  applied  to  it.  It 
was  litsened  to  with  deep  attention,  am 
after  the  second  a.nd  third  movements, 
especially,  there  was  no  little  enthusi- 
asm In  the  applause. 

Before  EneSeo  came  Mozart,  In  his 
D Major  quartet  ,one  of  his  most  gayly 
conceived  and  afterwards  Beethoven,  in 
his  D major  quartet,  Op.  13,  No.  .1. 
There  was  exquisite  polish  on  filigree 
delicacy  in  the  playing  of  Mozart’s 
quartet  and  an  unclouded  beauty  of 
tone. 


night , pTayi ti r'  a group  of'car'icr  clas- 
sics, three  Chopin  numbers,  a Brahms 
rhapsody  and  a modern  group  of  three 
Debussy  numbers,  “hildren’s  orner,” 
“Evening  in  Granada”  and  “Minstrels,” 
pieces  by  Ravel,  Alzeniz  and  Granados, 
and  three  qf  his  own  compositions.  As 
before,  his  performance  was  generally 
clear  cut,  conservative  and  rhythmic, 
while  he  hammered  the  piano  vigor- 
ously in  the  Brahms  number.  IT is  own 
pieces,  “In  modo  di  Minuetto,”  “In 
modo  di  Tango”  and  “Toccata”  had 
plenty  of  rhythm,  less  of  tune,  and 
tlie  characteristic  modern  French  or 
Italian  tones,  although  these  paled  be- 
side his  orchestral  compositions. 


Company. 

The  Cast. 

,,  . Frances  Alda 

Margherlta  F;0renre  Easton 

Elen*  Flora  Perlni 

S*"**1'*  "Kathleen  Howard 

Meflstofele  Ueniamino  Gigli 

Sfust  ...Angelo  Bada 

S*S*r  . .Giordano  Paltrinieri 

Incidental  Dances  hv  the  Corps  tie  Ballet. 

1 Conductor Roberto  Moranzoni 


W 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— 1 Madama 
Butterfly.”  (In  Italian.)  By  members  of 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

The  Cost. 

Cio-Clo-San Geraldine  Farrar 

Suzuki Rita  Fornla 

Kate  Pinkerton Minnie  Egener 

B.  F.  Pinkerton Giovanni  Martinelli 

V.  S.  Counsel  Sharpless Antonio  Seottl 

Goro Giordano  Paltrinieri 

Yamadori Pietro  Audtsio 

The  Uncle- Priest Louis  D'Angelo 

Yakuslde Francesco  Cerrl 

The  Imperial  Commissary 

Vincenzo  Reschiglian 
Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni 


Jture.  William  Desmond  appears  in  | 

Ithe  hero  role  and  Rosemary  Theby 
and  Virginia  Browi>.  .Faire  in  th® 
principal  supporting ’roles. 

“The  Battle  of  Jutland,”  a repro- 
duction of  the  battle  In  the  North  j 
Sea,  is  also  on  the  programme. 

iPovla  Frijsh  Refuses  to  Disappoint 
Audience — Discloses  Beauti- 
ful High  Notes. 

The  fortitude  occasionally  displayed  | i4j)je  Xotc  Stadt”  Is  Repeated 
by  concert  artists  was  illustrated  last  j Evening  Performance 

night,  when  Povla  Frijsh  appeared  on;  at  the  Metropolitan 

the  platform  of  the  Town  Hall,  in  spite;  /,  , ,, 

of  an  accident  which  had  mcapacit.  I Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday.1 
her  for  the  past  week.  She  was  able.  a Special  matinee  Miss  Geraldine  ] 
with  the  aid  of  a cane,  to  present  her  Farrar  was  heard  at  Cio-Cio  San  in; 
songs  as  if  uothin?  had  happened.  “Madama  Butterfly”  for  the  first  time  ! 

. ... tv  season.  Miss  Farrars  Butterfly, 

Disclosing  a ioice  capable  of  excel-  3 jier  Tosca,  retains  its  charm.  Her  . 
lent  high  notes  (strangely  enough,  cf.j  impersonation  of  the  little  Japanese  '■ 


contralto  quality),  she  pleased  an  ap- 
preciative audience  with  a program  of. 
varied  interest.  Madame  Frijsh  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  singing  her  num 
hers  in  a smooth,  finished  style,  get 
ting  out  of  them  every  bit  of  emphasis 
possible. 


girl  is  imbued  with  a sincerity  and  an  j 
artistic  restraint  not  always  present  i 
in  her  performances  of  other  roles,  in  I 
which  she  relies  upon  spectacular  I 
methods  of  appealing  to  her  audience.) 
Associated  with  her  in  yesterday’s  cast 
iwore  Mr.  Martinelli  as  Pinkerton,  and 
She  began  with  Gluck.  Haendal  and  Mr.  Scotti.'  as  ever  a debonair  and  sym- 
| Raeb.  Turning  then  to  modern  com-  pathetic  Sharpless. 

posers,  she  offered  French.  English  and  The  new  opera  by  .-rich  Wolfgang 
Norwegian  groups  respectively.  Per-  Korngold,  “Die  Tote  Stadt,  ’ was  given 
haps  the  most  impressive  were  Franck's  its  second  performance  in  tne  evening. 
“La  Procession.”  Chabrier’s  “Les  Ci-  Again  the  surpassing  art  of  Mme.  Marie 
gales”  Debussy’s  “Lc  Balcon,”  Carpen-  Jcritza  in  her  dual  role  of  Marietta 
ter’s  "The  Odalisque,”  Petcrson-Ber-.,  and  the^  apparition  ^f  Mane,  Paul’s 
ger’s  ".Tuugfrun”  and  Ivjoerulf’s 
Klokker  ringe  fjoernt." 


L 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  Flonzalry  Quartet. 

Just  returned  from  a long  trip  in 
Europe,  where  the^  were  appreciated  as 
they  are  in  this  country,  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  gave  tjie  first  of  their  very  few 
New  York  concerts  last  evening  in 
[Aeolian  Hall.  They  had  a large  and 
enthusiastic  audience;  an  audience  that 
filled  the  hall  to  its  entire  capacity  and 
testified  to  the  importance  that  this  or- 
ganization now  holds  in  the  chamber 
music  of  New  York. 

These  musicians  feel  their  responsi- 
bility toward  the  claims  of  the  ’‘forward- 
looking’’  workers  in  the  field  of  chamber 
music,  and  rarely  let  a season  pass  with-  , 
lout  the  production  of  one  or  more  of  the 
most  recent  compositions  of  contempo- 
rary writers.  East  evening  fhey  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
a new  string  quartet  in  E flat  by 
[Georges  Enesco,  still  in  manuscript  and 
dedicated  to  them.  It  has  only  recently 
been  finished,  and  through  the  first 
movements  go  back  several  years  in  their 
genesis.  Enesco’s  name  is  a not  un- 
familiar one  to  New'  York  music  lovers; 
he  is  remembered  as  the  composer  of  a 
symphony  and  a "Rumanian  Rhapsody" 
for  orchestra,  and  an  octet  played  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Kneisel. 

The  quartet  denotes  that  the  composer 
has  traveled  far  on  the  road  toward 
emancipation  from  old  ideas  as  to  me- 
dlotic  anthems,  symmetry  and  euphony. 
It  is,  jn  its  own  way,  modern  in  all 
its  qualities,  a personal  expression,  and 
showing  no  immediately  obvious  rela- 
tionship to  any  of  the  influences  that 
are  prevalent  in  these  days.  But  the 
composer  holds  to  some  of  the  elder  j 
principles  of  fonji  in  the  developments  1 
of  his  material  and  to  the  newer  one 
of  community  of  extremes  between  the  ! 
earlier  and  later  movements. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  full  signi- 


Allol  dead  wife,  impressed  itself  upon  her 
i hearers'.  The  opportunities  for  stage 
; pageantry  have  been  improved  upon  to 
! the  fullest  extent  by  Lhe  management 
I of  the  opera  house,  and  the  settings 
[are  a feature  of  the  production.  Among 
those  in  minor  roles  who  are  worthy 
of  special  commendation  are  Miss  Ma- 
[ rian  Telva,  who  appears  as  Brigitta, 
Paul’s  housekeeper,  and  George  Meader, 
who,  in  the  role' of  stage  manager  for 
I Marietta’s  troupe,  displays  the  skilled 
I singing,  .fine  diction  and  artistic  intel- 
ligence for  which  he  was-often  praised 
when  his  work  confined  itself  within 
1 the  limits  of  the  concert  field. 


.Serge  Radamsky  Hearts, 
in  Excellent  Program 


ruor  m Pleasing  Voice  at 
Aeolian  Hall  Recital;  Ca» 
sella  in  Piano  Numbers 
Serge  Radamsky,  tenor,  displayed  a 
generally  good  voice  in  his  song  re-  | 
cital  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall,  espe-  I 
cially  clear  and  pleasing  in  the  broad 
and  lyric,  seventeenth  century  aria  by 
Cesti  and  the  Inca,  “Guide  o the 
Andes,”  arranged  by  Valderrama,  at 
the  beginning  o the  program.  lie  also 
sang  “La  Ausencia,”  by  Osina;  Du- 
j parc’s  “Phydiley”  and  a group  in  Eng- 
I lisli,  by  Harriet  Ware,  Crist  and  Ban- 
‘ tock.  At  other  times  his  louder  notes, 

1 although  not  lacking  in  volume,  some- 
times seemed  forced,  while  his  French 
and  English  diction  was  apt  to  be  ob- 
scure. In  the  latter' part  of  the  pro- 
gram, devoted  to  Russian  numbtirs, 
he  was  quite  at  home,  and  aroused  en- 
thusiasm, especially  in  Moussorgsky’s 
“Death,  the  Commander,”  which  re- 
ceived a spirited  rendering.  In  addi- 
tion, he  gave  songs  by  Gretchaninoff, 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Boito’s  "Mefistofelc”  was  brought 
forward  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  amid  jubilant 
celestrial  trumpetings  behind  the  scenes 
and  jubilant  human  applause  in  the 
auditorium.  The  opera  had  been  re- 
vived the  previous  season  after  a con- 
siderable silence.  Indeed  the  bust  jire- 
vious  denying  spirit  of  great  prominence 
had  been  the  distinguished  Chaliapin, 
who  is  now  trying  to  recover  the  voice 
with  which  he  then  defied  the  ^powers  of 
heaven.  ;Tha  cast  of  last  evening  was. 
that  whieh  reintroduced  the  opera  last 
winter  except  that  Mr.  Mardoncs  re- 
placed Mr.  Didur  as  the  arch  fiend. 

Mr.  Gigli  reappeared  as  Faust.  It  was 
[ in  this  part  that  he  revealed  himself  to 
I this  public  last  season.  In  it  he  made 
known  certain  excellences  of  his  ait 
which  continue  to  give  pleasure  to  all 
who  care  for  real  art  in  singing.  One 
noted  again  last  evening  the  charm  of 
the  pure  quality  and  smoothness  of  his 
(one,  the  finish  of  his  phrasing  and 
.accentuation  in  the  delivery  of  recita-  [ 
lives,  the  finesse  of  his  transitions  from 
full  to  mezza'  voce,  the  fluent  character  j 
I of  his  elegant  legato. 

For  Mefistofele  Mr.  Mardones  has  a 
; most  excellent  voice.  To  be  sure,  he  did  [ 
not  make  so  much  of  the  greatly  ove,-  j 
rated  "son  lo  splrito  che  nega”  as  | 
i audiences  are  wont  to  expect  of  it ; but  . 
the  number  achieevs  its  effect,  to  be  j 
plain,  only  when  it  is  bellowed.  Mr. 
Mardones  has  a large  and  sonorous 
voice,  hut  being'  addicted  to  artistic  j 
methods  he  declines  at  ali  times  to  any- 
thing but  sing.  He  sang  last  evening 
with  organ  like  tone  and  with  dramatic 
feeling. 

The  feminine  side  of  the  opera  was 
presented  by  Mme.  Alda  as  Marguerite 
and  Mme.  Easton  as  Helen  in  the  epi- 
sodic of  the  classic  Sabbath.  It  In  by 
no  means  easy  to  make  conspicuous 
figures  of  these  two  ladies  of  Fausts 
fancy.  If  the  music  is  acceptably  sung 
the  women  pass  in  contemplated  review 
without  much  emotional  excitement  ex- 
, cept  that  which  may  b.e  aroused  by  the 
’ pitiful  -spectacle  of  the  demepted  Mm  - 
auerite  in  prison. 

, Mine.  Alda,  Who  made  her  first  ap- 
i pearance  this  season,  repeated  a per- 
; formance  which  has  already  commanded 
admiration.  Mme.  Easton  was  equa  to 
Whs  demands  of  Helen,  as  she  Was  last 

last  winter.  . . 

; Mr.  Bada  deserves  a epecial  word  or 
[commendation  for  his  singing  0 ie 
secondary  role  of  Wagner..  .The  chorus 
(was  heard  to  advantage  and  the  oi- 

chestra  played  very  well.  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted  with  skill  and  authority. 

PHILHARMONIC  PLA  YS 
NEW  SKILTON  MUSIC  \ 

e . 

Excerpts  From  ‘ Suite  Prime- 
val’ Heard  at  Concert. 


finance  of  such  a composition  on  a sin-  Gin  re  and  Ri msky-Korsakoff,  and 
gle  hearing  but  it  seemed  evident  last  [ three  oik  songs,  including  the  revolu-  t 
evening  that  much  skill  and  carefully  “Dubinonschl-i  ” Frlna  qben- 

furnished  lapidary  work  had  gone  to  L!0n,al/  Buumoustnka.  Edna  Shop- , 
the  building  up  and  developing  of  these;1  !’“ra  was  at  tne  piano,  while  Harold, 
four  movements.  The  first  two  seemed  I T Milligan  accompanied  the  Cesti  aria  or 
somewhat  easier  to  fathom  on  the  first  ‘ the  organ. 

hearing.  But  in  all  of  them  the  themes  [ Alfredo  Casella  gave  his  secov 
have. an  illusiveness  of  outline  and  of  recital  at  the  Town  Rail  1 

tonality  that  make  them  and  the  se-  lP  reci.ai  ,ne  lorvn  iiau  J 

' • — jor,  he  continue, 


The  Philharmonic  Society  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hail  yesterday  afternoon  was 
mad  eespecially  interesting  by  the  first 
performance  here  of  three  excerpts  from 
the  ‘‘Suite  Primeval"  qf  Charles  Sanford 
Sftilton,  an  American  composer  not  well 
known  to  local  i juste  lovers.  Mr.  Skil- 
ton  is  professor  of  organ,  theory  and 
history  of  music  in  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  is  a New  Engender  and  a 
Yale  man,  who  studied  abroad  with  dis-  I 
tinguished  instructors  and  also  at  home 
with  Dudley  Buck  and  Harry  Rowe 
Shalley. 

The  Haskell  Institute,  a Government 
school  for  Indians,  is  situated  near  the 
[ University  of  Kansas,  and  this  led  Prof, 
j .Skilton  to  study  the  tribal  music  of  the 
j Indians.  The  three  movements  of  his 
1 suite  heard  yesterday  are  called  “Gam- 
I bling  Song,”  "Flute  Serenade"  and  "Moc- 
casin Game.”  The  titles  readily  suggest 
tlie  nature  of  the  pieces,  which  are 
based  on  tribal  melodies  learned  from 
Indians  at  the  school  mentioned. 

It  is  well  known  to  students  of  Indian 
music  that  most  of  it  cannot  be  made 
to  obey  rigidly  the  rules  of  the  European 


| scalTSSr’tSilt 'ffh  memos  can  we  imitated 
| sufficiently  well  to  Impart  a well  de- 
fined character  to  compositions  made 
! by  white  musicians.  T’rof.  Skit  ton  has 
■ been  especially  happy  in  his  treatment 
of  the  materials  furnished  him. 

His  music  is  cf  decidedly  Individual 
I style  and  to  the.  mind  prepared  by  the 
title  it  suggests  the  weird  and  some- 
what monotonous  songs  of  the  red 
j man.  The  orchestral  treatment  Is  in- 
j trenlouB  and  rich  in  characteristic  color, 
j Furthermore  the  themes  have  served 
J the  writer  well  as  subject  matter  for 
pleasing  music.  There  is  a freshness 
of  idea  in  it  and  it  has  an  out  of 
doors  atmosphere.  It  is  written  with 
spontaneity  and  the  hearer  is  not 
oppressed  with  a feeling  that  the  com- 
poser has  had  to  lefoor  to  develop  his 
thoughts  according  to  his  desires. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  list  were 
the  lirist  symphony  of  Brahms,  Sibel- 
ius’s well  known  tone  poem,  “The 
Swan  of  Tnonela”  and  Tsehaikowsky’s 
"Italian  Caprice.”  There  was  a large 
, audience  which  seemed  to  be  greatly1 
j pleased  by  Prof.  Shilton's  music  and 
bestowed  'especial  applause  on  the 
serenade. 


DUPRE  PLAYS  GREAT 
ORGAN  AT  WAN  AM  AKER’S 


Paris  Virtuoso  Gives  First 
Public  Recital. 


The  first  public  inaugural  organ  reci-  j 
tal  by  Marcel  Dupre,  organist  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  in  the  Wanamaker  Audi-  [ 
torium  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  j 
Mr.  Dupre  had  made  his  first  American  j 
appearance  in  the  same  place  last  Friday  I 
evening  in  a private  organ  recital,  for  i 
which  invitations  had  been  accepted  b>  ; 
a distinguished  assemblage,  including  t 
many  prominent  New  York  organists. 

His  programme  was  then  krranged  to  [ 
display  the  splendid  new  Wanamaker  i 
irgan,  his  own  brilliant  powers  as  a; 
virtuoso,  his  far  famed  ability  as  a 
Bach  interpreter  (he  played  for  one 
number  by  Bach  the  G minor  fantasy 
and  fague)  and  his  genius  for  im.pro-  j 
vising,  themes  by  different  organists  ’ 
being  given  him,  and  during  one-half 
hour’s  time  he  produced  on  the  organ  a 
i symphony  quite  remarkable,  which 
[ aroused  groat  enthusiasm. 

! Yesterday  his  list  comprised  a “Dia- 
logue” by  Cleraipbault,  the  “Noel”  with 
.variations  by  D’Aquiu  (1694-1772)- 
, B a dll’s  choral  prelude  on  "Christ  Bay  m 
1 Bonds  of  Death”  and  the  D major  pre- 
j lude  and  fugue,  Franck’s  finale  in  B 
flat,  of  which  Dr.  Poissell’s  notes  said 
"there  is  probably  no  work  which  so 
completely  reveals  the  resources  of  the 
organ  as  this  giant  of  thunder  and 
lightning,”  a “Carillon”  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Dupre  by  Emile  Bourdon,  his  .own  5 
prelude  and  fugue  in  G minor,  and  in  e 
closing  an  improvisation  on  a theme  sub-  s 
mitted  by  Dr.  William  C.  Carl  of  this 
city. 

The  great  new  organ  upon  which  Mr. 

Dupre  played  was  made  in  the  artistic 
Wanamaker  laboratory,  a non-commer- 
cial shop  constructed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose* of  building  the  Grand  Court  organ  ■ ? 
in  Jo)in  Wanamaker’s  store  in  Phila-  [ j 
delphia  and  the  present  ne  wo  tie.  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest'  in  New  York.  I 
The  new  one,  inaugurated  yesterday  -by’ 

Mr.  Dupre,  lias  120  speaking  stops.  7.500  ' 
pipes,  60  couplers,  4 manuals  and  pedals, 

7 separate  organs,  2 of  which  are  “float- 
ing”— playable  from  any  keyboard— 7 ! 
expression  pedals  and  50  combination 
pistons. 

The  entire  organ  is  Inclosed  in  boxes,  ! 
except  a few  softly  voiced  pedal  sotps. 

Tlie  instrument  has  many  unusual  fea-  | 
tures,  such  as  an  echo  organ,  a piano,  [ 
chimes  and  expression  pedals.  The  larg- 
est pipe  weighs  1,735  pounds  and  is 
large  enough  for  two  men  to  crawl 
through,  side  by  side  on  hands  and  e 0 

knees. 

Mr.  Dupre,  through  longer  experience 
with  it,  has  tlie  organ  under  full  con- 
trol. Still  young  in  years,  of  dignified 
bearing,  lie  sat  before  the  console  of  his 
instrument,  which  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
Stage  faced  the  audience,  and  performed 
his  programme  with  splendid  power  and 
skill.  Hundreds  of  Mr.  Wanamaker’s 
guests— the  entire  series  of  recitals  are 
free  to  the  public — did  honor  to  his  pub- 
I lie  spirited  policy.  They  eagerly'  jjt 
! thronged  the  auditorium.  Hundreds  were 
unable  bo  gain  admission.  It  Was  in- 
] deed  an  hour  devoted  to  art  and  one 
* thrilling  in  the  extreme. 

Miss  Ganthler  and  Chamber  Music. 

A concert  of  chamber  music  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  by 
Miss  Eva  Ganthier,  soprano,  and  the 
newly  organized  Chamber  Music  Art  So- 
ciety. A great  variety  of  Instrumental 
combinations  was  called  for  by  the  pro- 
gram. which,  except  for  Mozart’s  trio 
(for  clarinet,  violin  and  piano,  Hugo 
Wolf’s  ‘Italian  Serenade,”  In  the  quar- 
tet version,  and  Schubert’s  song,  " Der 
Hirt  and  Tem  Telsen,”  with  accompani- 
ment for  clarinet  and  piano,  was  made 


(f 


the 


1 tJ  Li 

up  entirely  of  music  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  in  part  venturesomely  experi- 
mental character.  . J 

Miss  Ganthier'was  severely  afflicted) 
with  a cold,  and  made  an  apology  for 
herself  on  that  score,  yet  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  a number  of  exceed- 
ingly difficult  vocal  undertakings.  There 
were  songs  by  Gustave  Holst  and  R°Kcr 
Quilter ; Percy  Grain gers  s etti n g Of  the 
old  English  song,  ' lllow  Willow, 
with  string  quartet  and  guitar;  and  sev- 
eral Interesting  pieces  In  which  the  voice 
is  used  as  a part  of  the  instrumental 
tion  singing  vocal  sounds  but  no  words. 
Of  these  there  were  A.  Walter  Kramer  S 
■'Interlude  for  a Drama  (Op.  46.  No. 
1)  for  voice,  oboe,  viola,  cello  and  piano, 
in’  which  some  charming  and  delicate 
l sonnorities  are  obtained ; Joseph  Jon- 
i gen’s  “ Calme  aux  Quals  Deserts,  two 
I " Oriental  Impressions  by  Hemry 
Eichheim,  for  voice,  violins,  flute,  oboe, 
various  percussion  instruments,  harp  and. 
piano ; and  Arthur  Bliss  s Ront,  for 
' voice,  flue,  clarinet,  harp,  string  quar- 
tet bass,  side  drum  and  glockenspiel. 
There  were  also  Eugene  Goussens's  two 
sketches  for  string  quartet  and  two  of 
Mr.  Eichheim’s  “ Oriental  Impressions 
for  instruments  alone 
There  was  more  modernity  here  of  the 
most  varied  manifestation  than  could 
well  be  digested  in  a single  afternoon  or 
considered  the  morning  after.  Most  of  it 
had  interest  of  one  kind  or  another ; but 
there  was  hardly  any  of  this  music  that 
did  not  seem  more  or  less  tentative. 

The  most  singular  numbers,  the  " Ori- 
ental Impressions,”  which  Mr.  Eichheim 
has  gathered  up  in  sojourns  in  different 
eastern  countries,  and  in  introducing 
which  he  remarked  that  lie  thought  we 
had  much  to  learn  from  the  East  in 
music.  His  instrumental  settings  of 
these  impressions  give  many  curious  ef- 
fects of  color  and  sonority,  many  acidu- 
lous dissonances.  But  the  program  was 
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made  to  develop,  anything  out  of  them. 
After  uttering  them  a few  times, 
doubling  the  tempo  of  the  first,  onj 
two  occas’ons  to  indicate  the  excite- 
ment developed  by  the  red  men  in 
..  ir  g:  milling  games,  anil  giving  them 
varied  color,  he  stopped.  The  pieces 
were,  therefore,  laudably  short,  and 
their  effect  as  bits  of  characteristic  ex- 
pression was  attained.  They  were  inter- 
esting because  moderation  wTas  exer- 
cised in  the  effort  to  make  them  so. 
But  t’"ey  failed,  as  all  other  efforts, 
save  MacDowell’s,  have  failed,  to  con- 
duce us  that  effective  artistic  material 
is  to  be  extracted  from  American  abo- 
riginal tunes. 

The  program  began  with  Brahms’s 
symphony  in  0 minor,  and  after  the 
Ind  an  pieces  Mr.’  Stransky  added 
Sibelius’s  strikingly  beautiful  illustra- 
tion from  the  Kalevala, . entitled  "The 
Swan  of  Tuonela,”  and  Tschaikoff- 
sky’s- Italian  “Caprice.” 


not  sparing  of  acidulous  dissonances.  The  Philharmonic  Society. 

Mr.  Grossens's  two  sketches,  for  the  philharmonic  Society,  at  its  con- 

saavsms  stsrvr&& 

who  Is  announced  as  one  of  tJ'e.most 'first- time  in  New  York  thiee  movem 
talented  of  the  younger  Englishmen,  Charles  Sanford  Skilton's  Suite 

hardly  showed  it  in  his  "I  Rout  “ though  „ a nlece  based  on  tribal  In- 

this  is  announced  as  the  most  brilliant  Primeial,  P ..mnowr  is  Pro- 
example of  his  V inventiveness.  dian  melodies.  The  composei 

The  members  of  the  Chamber- Music  o£  Music  at  the  University  of 

Art  Society  were  not  named  on  the  pro-  name  is  not  familiar  to 

gram  ;but  they  number  several  admirable  Kansas  and  bis  York,  al- 

»'*>■”■•  Priced  » not 

VLADIMIR  ROSING  APPEARS, 

Russian  Makes  His  American  Debut  boHng’^Haske'll'  itn'titute.  a Government 
in  Folksongs  at  Aeolian  Hal1'  ’ school  for  Indians,  and  from  students 
Vladimir  Rosing,  a Russian  song  in-  there  he  has  acquired  material  for  sev- 
terpreter,  who  has  interested  English!  erai  compositions  utilizing  the  ^ n an 
audiences  for  some  years,  made  his]  t-hemes.  His  “ Suite  Primev  con 


_ ' _ 

coh'seiousnes?MI'tTiat  somebody'  in  the' 

audience  is  tliere  for  the  fifst  time  in; 
a season  and  expects  to  read  his  news  - 
paper next  morning  to  discover  whether  j 
he  ought  to  be  glad  or  ashamed  for  j 
having  enjoyed  himself.  When  that 
happy  time  is  returned  (we  are  assum- 1 
ing  that  it  existed  before  the  Frost 
Giants  came  into  Norseland  or  the ; 
Furies  into  Hellas)  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  voice 
of  a prima  donna  or  pritno  tenor*  five 
or  six  times  a week.  It  will  suffice, 
as  we  wish  it  might  concerning  the 
performance  of  "Rigoletto”  at  the j 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon,  to  say  that  the  old  opera 
appeared  with  its  face  -washed  and  in  I 
new,  brilliant  and  well-fitting  habili-  j 
ments. 

Then  should  we  be  spared  the  pain-  j 
ful  duty  of  recording  that  Mme.  Galli-f 
Curci  suffered  a slight  lapse  of  memory  I 
in  “Caro  Home”  and  had  to  take  up  a ! 
cue  from  a faintly-piped  tone  gracious- 
!y  sent  to  her  from  the  orchestra.!1 
What  of  it?'  The  ancient  orators,  per- 
haps even  Demosthenes  himself,  had  | 
their  flautists  near  by  them  in  con- 
cealment to  bring  them  back  to  a con- 
sciousness of  what  their  art  demanded  j 
of  them  when  an  excess  of  emotion  | 


American  dfibut  last  evening  at  Aeoliar 
Hall  In  a program  most  notable  in  folk- 
songs, for  which  his  natural  voice,  more 
>f  baritone  than  tenor  quality,  has 
•Ich  range  of  colloquial  humor,  tender- 
ness and  pathos.  Among  more  sophls 
ticated  adaptations  or  songs  of  peasant 
folk  by  Russia’s  great  composers,  he 
„ was  often  equally  happy,  as  in  Gret- 
chanir.off's  dazzling  " Invocation  tc 
Snowflakes,”  Rubinstein’s  ‘ The  Pris- 
oner ” and  Arensky’s  ‘ Serf  Grand- 
father’s Lullaby." 

st  Mr.  Rosing  proved  his  tenor  title,  how 
’ ever,  by  singing  the  ’’ Hindoo  Song 
«,from  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s Sadko,  a 
/favorite  with  sopranos  here,  but  written 
by  the  composer  for  tenor  in  his  opera. 
For  the  upper  tones  in  this,  as.ln.  to*r 


Wsts  of  six  moverhents.  The  three  that 
were  played  yesterday  afternoon  are 
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, sian  bass,  Chaliapin. 


th^l^'^^write^musVc'as  ^ imagine  the 

,1  Indians  would  like  to  Symphonic 

Francis  Macmillcn  Appla  uded.  i rather thar . to  adapt th^sj^p 
Francis  MacmiUen.  the  violinist,  who  I 

lately  reappeared  after  five  years  ab-  cessors  in  this  fleljjF  1 so  much  in 
sence,  gave  a second  recital  at  the  Town 
Hall  last  night  before  a popular  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  entire  floor  and 
broad  gallery,  and  that  applauded  Saint- 
Saens’s  concerto  In  B minor,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Joseph  Adler.  He 
gave  also  Bach’s  chaconne  for  violin 
alone,  a " Scotch  Pastorale,”  by  Gustav 
Saenger,  and  hit'  own  arrangement  of 
Chantrelle’s  “ Gavotte  des  Ecoliers,  as 
Y/eli  as  an  original  *’  Barcarole. 


this  iieiu  sq  inuch  in 

materials,  no  , P ndians  would  like 
writing  ^ulVVtln  as  ?n  writing  vividly 
, to  have  it  written,  manner  accept- 

aWe  ^nTinteluihle  to  listeners  at  eym- 
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stirring  ^civement  i colored  accom- 
Game  with  Its  mg  j monotonous 

panlment,  tacl-uclJ?f  KiPig-h-bells.  The 

composer  was  aiming ; , first  sym- 

Bef ore  them  ‘perfS^m- 

phony  in  a earef ul  y pg|bellus-3  ■<  Swan 

of  Tuoan"'laa”  and  Tschalkovsky’s  ” Ital-. 

Ian  Caprice." 


/ 


; j z, 

‘"Rigoletto”  Pleases 

tSy  M.  t..  K.rehbiei’  ^ 

' ” 1 1 1 ' ; ~ j f 

in  some  day  in  the  future,  when  the 
age  of  gold  shall  have  come  back  to 
mortals,  when  all  the  fields  shall  bo, 
Elysian  and  all  roses  without  thorn,! 
when  the  Graces  shall  again  be  knit 
with  the  Hours  in  the  dance,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  perhaps  be- 
possible  for  a newspaper  recorder  of 
musical  doings  to  mention  a o40th  per- 
formance of  “Rigoletto”  without  the 


carried  them  off  their  harmonious  feet, 
j Pei  haps  not  more  than  six  persons  in 
half  as  many  thousand  noticed  the 
■din,  and  unles  ihey  belonged  to  the 
| miscreated  w retches  who  delight  ir,  the 
misfortunes  of  others  they  found 
recompense  a thousandfold  in  the 
(loveliness  of  the  singer’s  singing,  the 
I sweet  innocency  of  her'  bearing,  the 
- appealing  charm  of  her  acting  as  the 
: ill-starred  Gilda.  Tabula  rasa;  there  is 
no  need  even  to  drop  an  effacing  tear. 

1 The  representation  was  full  of  de- 
| lights  for  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear, 
j and  the  gorgeous  stage  sets  which  Mr. 

I Gatti  imported  from  Milan,  if  they  add-1 
; cd  no  new  attractiveness  to  the  singing 
of  De  Duca,  Chamlee,  Rothier  and  An- 
anian  and  gave  no  new  horror  to  the 
malediction  of  the  old  man  which  so 
painfully  haunted  the  memory  of  the 
jester,  at  least  did  not  detract  from  it. 
Mr.  Chamlee  was  probably  heard  with 
more  interest  than  ever  before  because 
of  the  supposed  rivalry  among  Mr.  Gnt- 
ti’s  tenors  to  get  under  the  cloak  of 
the  departed  Caruso;  but  even  this  in-  |J 
terest  is  essentially  negligible.  The  j.1 
feeling  which  ought  to  unite  all  opera- 
lovers  is  that  of  gratitude  to  the  man- 
agement for  providing  such  an  excel-  j 
lent  coterie  of  tenor  singern  ns  the 
Metropolitan  now  houses. 


! Mr.  Martinelll,  Miss  Peralta,  Mme. 

Perinl,  Messrs.  Danise,  Didur,  Gustaf- 
1 son  and  others,  under  Mr.  Moranzo.ii’s 
direction,  added  ” Alda  ” to  the  current 
repertory  last  eyening  before  another 
sold-out  house.  It  was  a double  day' 
for  Verdi  and  a record  day  for  the  opera 
season's  first  fortnight.  Another  double 
event,  as  told  elsewhere  in  The  Times 
today,  will  be  the  pair  of  concerts  start- 
ing with  this  afternoon's  special  Caruso 
memorial. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  Piano  Recital. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  as  conductor  of 
the  Detroit  Sjmiphony  Orchestra,  seems 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  extending 
his  activity  as  a pianist  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  He  was  here  yesterday  and 
gave  a piano  recital,  the  first  this  sea- 
son, in  Aeolian  Hal!.  The  hall  was 
filled  and  people  were  placed  upon  the 
stage  behind  the  piano. 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch' s program  was  one 
to  pleasp  the  conservative  music  lover 
who  knows  what  he  likes,  rather  than  to 
excite,  to  rouse,  to  raise  doubts  or  cause 
dissension.  He  began  with  ;ome  early 
classics;  Handel's  variations,  called 
without  any  reason  whatever  " The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith”;  a pretty 
" Rondo  Expressivo,”  by  Carl  Philipp 
Emanusl  Bach,  expressively  played,  and 
the  “ Turkish  March,”  being  the  last 
movement  of  the  sonata  ln  A by  Mozart. 
These  pieces  were  played  ln  Mr.  Ga- 
brilowitsch’s most  delicate,  crisp  and 
finely  articulated  style. 

In  Beethoven’s  sonata  Op.  10,  an  early 
work  that  seldom  appeals  to  pianists  as 
music  for  public  performance,  but  which 
he  has  played  before,  he  employed  the 
intimate,  almost  confidential,  style  that 
alone  suits  It.  ” Crisp  ” is  again  the 
word  for  his  playing  of  the  first  move- 
ment, in  which  a staccato  touch  pre- 
dominated, and  tliere  was  the  same 
clarity  and  spirit  in  the  minuet  and 
rondo.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  found  a 
wider  sweep  and  a warmer  expression, 
a vision  of  Its  romantic  fervor,  for 
Schumann's  G minor  sonata,  which  he 
played  with  great  bravura.  In  Brahms’s 
B minor  rhapsody  a deeper  note  was 
wanted ; perhaps  also  greater  depth  and 
solidity  of  tone. 

The  player's  Chopin  included  the  B 
major  nocturne  and  the  “ Fantalsie  Im- 
promptu,” the  lattsr  of  which  received 
an  especially  eloquent  interpretation. 
He  closed  with  a ” Caprice  Burlesque  ' 
of  his  own,  a fine  hearty  piece  with  no 
concealed  poetry  about  it.  Of  course, 
the  audience  would  not  let  him  go  with- 
out adding  more,  and  he  began  the  addi- 
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j Wagner  and  Tschaikoffsky, 
koffsky  and  Wagner — cither  singly 
i combined  these  worthies  can  make  a j 
[holiday  out  of  any  orahestrai  affair. 

; Last  night  the  Philharmonic  played  i- 
I Tschaikoffsky’e  music  exclusively,  and  I 
| the  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  was  what  . 
the  late  Senator  Conkling  once  called 
a halcyon  and  vociferous  affair.  But  j 
j the  adjectives  should  be  accepted  as 
i speaking  laudation,  not  sarcasm,  for  j 
j there  have  been  few  more  stirring  pe'r-  i 
I formances  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  than  I 
j Mr.  Stransky  gave  us,  and  fewer  in 
I which  so  much  sonority  was  blended  : 

I with  so  much  euphony.  It  was,  ir  j 
simple  truth,  a thrilling  performance. 

Mme.  Elly  Ney  played  the  solo  part  of 
the  pianoforte  concerto  in  B flat  minor 
and  displayed  the  shining  virtuoso  side 
of  her  artistic  chaacter.  To  us  she  was  | 
more  appealing  when,  ignoring  virtuoso 
manners,  she  disclosed  herself  as  a re- 
creative musician  in  her  Beethoven 
recital;  but  it  was  well  enough  that 
she  should  also  convince  the  public 
that  she  could  make  the  scintillant 
sparks  fly  in  that  first  movement,  which 
it  sems  to  us  is  still  waiting  ior  tne 
monstrous  pianoforte  which  shall  have 
the  capacity  to  speak  the  who’  ’ of  its 
bombastic  proclamation.  In  his  pro- 
gram notes  Mr.  Gilman  quoted  the 
statement  of  the  composer  that  he  had  - 
taken  the  chief  subject  of  the  first1 

i movement  from  a tunc  which  he  heard 
! a blind  beggar  sing  at  a village  fair 
j in  Kamenko.  If  the  first  melody  in 
j which  orchestra  and  pianoforte  arc  so 
i noisilv  predominant  is  meant  we  can 
add  that  about  the  s§me  time  that 
Tschaikoffsky  heard  the  banal  tune  wei 
- -|  heard  something  absurdly  like  it 
sung  to  words  beginning,  “0  Jane,  0 
Jane,  my  Pretty  Jane,”  not  in  Russia, 

; but  in  these  United  States,  which  Dr. 
von  Biilow  biessed  with  the  first  pub-j 
lie  performance  of  the  concerto  in  1875. 
We  have  often  wondered  if  the  intro-! 
duction  of  the  work  was  really  a bless- 
ing. The  concert  came  to  an  end  with 
j the,  “Marche  Slave.” 


I tinw  ’J'lth  Schumann's  ” Nachtslilck.' 
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MME.  lASHANSKA’S  RECITAL. 


Show*  Fine  Technical  Ability  and 
Knowledge  of  Style. 

Mme.  Hulda  Lashanska,  soprano,  gave 
e.  song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall  before  a large  audience. 
She  was  not  in  best  voice,  but  other- 
wise her  performance  renewed  in  largel 
part  the  impressions  made  when  she! 
sang  here  before.  She  has  a lovely 
voice,  of  good  volume  and  she  shows 
much  fine  technical  ability,  tempera- j 
ment  and  knowledge  of  different  styles. 
Her  tone  production  is  not  of  the  -best 
throughout  her  scale  and  especially  in  | 
the  medium  -where  her  tones  become  un-j 
even  in  quality  and  sometimes  -hard. 

In  Mozart’s  “Ah  lo  so”  aria  from  the 
“Magic  Flute”  Mme.  Lashanska  showed' 
much  gain  In  authoritative  delivery,  as ; 
she  did  again  in  Handel's  “Sommi  Die” 
air  as  arranged  by  Bibb.  A beautiful 
piece  of  singing  was  shown  generally  in 
Richard  Strauss’s  “Die  Nacht,”  and 
again  in  Schubert's  ”Der  Schiffer,” 
while  in  Liszt’s  “Lorelei”  the  climax  of 
of  tlie  recital,  was  perhaps  reached  for 
good  tone  and  style.  Her  diction  was  not 
always  of  the  best.  Songs  by  Grieg  and 
Moret  were  on  lier  list  and  the  “Wan- 
derer’s Prayer”  and  “Spring  Night," 
by  Werner  Josten,  who  further  assisted 
by  playing  good  accompaniments.  Mme. 
Lashanska's  singing  seemed  to  give 
much  pleasure.  There  were  many  flow- 
ers given  her  after  tho  group  of  German 
■songs. 

L £>y()  i 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  first  two  of  ten  orchestral  con- 
certs in  this -week’s  list  took  place  yes- 
terday after The  program  of  thei 
Philharmonic  l^feiety  in  Carnegie  Hall! 
w'as  made  up^^  pieces  which  had 
already  been  pcSormed  this  season, 
one  of  them,  (Strauss’s  “Till  Eulen- 
spiegel”)  several  times;  that  of  the 
Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  of) 
unfamiliar  music.  Only  one  of  the 
three  numbers  had  been  heard  before 
in  New  York.  This  was  Killinikoft’s 
symphony  in  G minor,  which  had  its 
last  hearing  here  at  a concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  last  February  anj 
its  first  by  tho  Russian  Symphony 
Society  in  February,  1905.  On  that 
occasion  its  orchestral  color,  seemed 
somewhat  drab  when  brought  into  con- 
trast with  that  of  .some  excerpts  from 
Moussorgsky’s  opera,  “Kovantschina,  ’ 
in  which  lurid  pigments  were  thrown 
on  the  canvas  in  lurid  splotches.  It 
sounded  even  more  conservative  yes- 
terday, but  this  time  it  profited  by 
! contrast  with  a composition  which  was 
j nothing  lass  than  a caricature  of  every 
conception  of  music  entertained  by  a 
| lover  of  orderly,  pleasing,  •significant, 

! logical,  or  tolerable  arrangement  of 
' musical  sounds. 

Kallinikolf,  a young  Russian,  from 
whom  something  revolutionary  might 
have  been  expected,  showed  reverence 
for  music  by  developing  themes  which 
were  melodic  symmetrically  and^  lucid- 
ly, and  evidently  inspired  by  love  toy 
beauty  and  a conviction  that  he 


cheerful  side  of  their  nature  rather 

.1  the  tragic  gloom  which  hangs 

over  them  and  the  boisterous  gaycty 
fo  which  they  resort  in  their  search 
for  forgetfulness. 

Lord  Berners,  whose  composition  en- 
titled “Fantaisic  Espagnole”  followed 
the  symphony,  disclosed  no  such  atti- 
tude either  toward  his  people  (he  is 
an  Englishman)  or  toward  the,  art  in 
which  he  dabbles  while  acting  in  some 
capacity  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Home.  This  fantasia  suggests  a pose 
and  gesture  so  vulgar  that  to  describe 
it,  as  a tongue  in  the  cheek  or  that 
wierd  member  protruding  from  under 
an  upturfted  nose,  is  to  speak  in  terms 
of.  excessive  compliment.  Like'  others 
of  his  fellows  who  want  to  appear  to 
be  original  but  are  only  impotent,  he 
affects, to  despise  technical  training. 

He  studied  with  one  of  the  most  or- 
thodox English  professors,  “to  whose 
teaching  he  quaintly  ascribes  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service,”  remarks  one  of  his 
friends.  The  professor  did  riot  do  his 
full  duty;  he  should  have  driven  him 
into,  the  jazz  band  of  a cheap  eating 
(house,  or  a locale  like  that  from  which 
enianated  the  “Memphis  Bluest”  It  is 
not  necessary  to  know  much  about  the 
laws  of  musical  composition  to  create 
a damnable  reiteration  of  rhythmical 
figures,  .plunge  them  into  a disonant 
broth,  which  in  its  boiling  and  , bub- 
bling shall  throw  to  the  surface  frag- 
ments of  a theme  unrelated  to  each 
other  and  to  the  mess  from  which  they 
emerge.  Beginners  in  orchestration 
have  unwittingly  produced  such  effects 
by  writing  uniformly  for  all  instru- 
ments, forgetful  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  are  transposing  instruments. 

Many  persons  in  the  audience  were  ob- 
served to  be  laughing  during  the  per- 
formance and  applauding  afterward.  To 
them,  apparently,  a poor  joke  is  not 
out  of  place  in  a symphony  concert. 

The  other  novelty  was  a violin  con- 
certo in  A by  Miecyslaw  Karlowicz,  a 
Polish  musician  who  was  killed  by  an 
avalanche  in  Galicia  when  thirty-three  anskl  Introduced,  was  a Lithuanian,  who  j 


1 ffrio  ---  v r_,  i 

ontemporaneoufl  Polish  composers.  Phe  i 
oncerto  was  f*ot  down,  with  probability 
nough,  as  ployed  for  the  first  time  In 

! this  country.  , , , , 

H is  a composition  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty and  .elaboration  for  the  solo  per- 
I former,  who  Is  kept  conti mioutdy  on<i 
i exactingly  nt  work;  and  ye.l  it  is  one 
I In  which  the  composer  se-pms  not  wholly 
1 to  have  forgotten  hit*  concern  with  musi- 
| cal  expression,  in  giving  the  player  an 
opportunity  for  display.  His  uiusmui 
thought  Is  vigorous  and  ] ir-  ; n;-i r i ' m t "e 
flrse  movement  t there  I*  a : slow 

movement,  u.  rornanza,  warmly  cit:  a 
brilliant,  finale.  ... 


Killinikov’s  symphony  is  not  new  and  I 
needs  no  bush.  It  has  good  tunes,  and  j 
if  has  not  technical  or  harmonic  con-  j 
tort  ions.  It  is  Russian  of  the  ante-  j 
Stravinsky  period.  Lord  Berners  is  an 
English  gentleman,  a baron  by  heritage 
and  a musician  by  choice.  Since  1912 
ho  has  been  an  attache  of  the  British 
legation  in  Rome,  where  ho  has  spirlt- 
•aily  foregathered  with  Casella.  Mali- 
niero,  Pizetti  and  the  other  recreators  of  j 
Italian  music.  But  he  has  not  forgotten 
to  look  sometimes  to  the  north  and  th« 
ways  of  Stravinsky  are  not  known  to  f 
him. 

Edwin  Evans,  a .British  writer  on  I 
music.  Is  not  quite  sure  that  the  noble  i 
lord  in  the  work  heard  here  yesterday 
for  the  first  time  was  not  poking  fun  at  , 
the  conventional  Spanish  orchestral  j 
piece.  Probably  he  was.  If  not.  he : 
produce*!  a brilliant  and  enjoyable  bur- 
lesque In  spite  of  himself.  His  music  i 
is  Lalo’s  Spain,  plus  Stravinsky,  edited  i 
by  Casella.  It  is  not  music  to  be  de-  j 
scribed,  but  the  delicious  humor  of  the  1 
instrumentation  is  something  to  re-  j 
member  with  Joy,  and  also  with  sym-  i 
pathy  for  some  of  the  players. — the  j 
trumpsters  for  instance.  The  composi-  j 
tlon  was  excellently  performed.  It  Is  j 
inconceivable  that  either  Mr.  Damrosch 
or  his  men  supposed  it  to  be  a joke.  If 
they  did,  then  they  are  in  the  first  rank 
of  Gilbertians. 

Karlowicz,  whose  concerto  Mr.  Koch- 


years  old.  Mr.  Kochanski  played  it  on 
this  occasion  for  the  first  time  pub- 
licly in  America.  It  is  plainly  the  com- 
position of  a violinist  and  a musician  of 
talent.  We  were  inclined  to  ascribe 
elements  of  real  greatness  to  it  at  the 
close  of  the  first  movement,  which  has 
breadth  and  dignity  of  material  and 
treatment  and  a noble  spirit.  Unfor- 
tunately this  nobility  was  at  times 
turned  into  blatant  bombast  by  the 
crude  and-  noisy  orchestration,  which 
was  so  inconsistent  with  the  themes 


was  killed  by  an  avalanche  In  Galicia  in  j 
IPOD.  The  concerto  is  not  a work  of 1 
serious  importance,  but  it  Is  tuneful  and  ' 
pleasing.  The  melodies  are  very  simple, 
suggesting  popular  or  folk  song  origins, 
and  are  not  subjected  to  severe  or  trying 
developments.  The  solo  part  is  gener- 
ally well  written,  and  affords  the  player 
opportunities  for  a plentiful  display  of 
his  cantilena-  The  orchestration  is 
sometimes  rough,  and  certain  instru- 
mental solo  passages  awkwardly  made. 
Ho  wever,  Mr.  fiochanski  may  he  praised 


oes*By'CffUT3enn  <nui  xearratTi  and 
sar  Franck's  evergreen  .prelude, 
horale  and  fugue.  The  second  and 
| |more  nov  el  half  of  the  programme  in- 
! eluded  "The  Fountain  of  Aqua  Paola,” 
j (by  the  late  'Charles  Grilles;  a toccata 
i and  variations  by  Alfred  Honegger, 
.marked  "first- time,”  and  also  for  a 
j first  hea  ring,  Mariotte's  "Impressions 
! Urbaines..”  There  are  two  of  these, 

I "l  sines”  and— unpromisingly  enough 
I — “Decomlbrcs.” 

i In  the  Cesar  Franck  number  Mr. 
Schmitz’s  feelings  outran  his  means 
of  expression,  for  ihe  struck  a good 
many  iwrong  noies,  and  twice  hit  the 
cracks  between.  His  fallible  finger 
technique  was  somewhat  absolved  by 
a nice  sense  of  tone  quality,  dynam- ' 
ics  and  rhythm.  The  chorale  he 
1 played  with  fine  sincerity  and 
breadth  and  some  'beautiful  color  con- 
Itrasts. 

j CONCERT  AT  METItOFOLlT  AN. 

Following  the  Caruso  memorial  con- 
I certo  at  the  Metropolitan  in  the  after- 
j non  yesterday  the  regular  Sunday  opera 
concert  at  the  house  took  place  last 
] evening  with  a programme  appropriately 
j given  over  to  the  two  foremost  Italian 
operatic  composers  of  the  present  day- — 

I Verdi  and  Puccini. 

' The  singers  were  Mmes.  Cora  Chase, 
Frances  Peralta  and  Alice  Miriam,  so- 
pranos (the  last  named  3inger  replacing 
Miss  Ellen  Dalossy,  indisposed);  Mme. 
Flora  Permi,  mezzo-soprano ; Messrs. 
Orville  Harrold  and  George  Meader, 
tenors ; Mario  Laurenti,  barytone,  and 
I Adorno  Martino,  basso.  Giuseppe  Bam- 
j boschek  was  the  conductor.  The  pro- 
gramme began  with  the  overture  to 
Verdi's  “La  Forza  del  Destino.”  The 
orchestra  played  later  the  same  master’s 
"L  Vespri  Siciliani”  overture.  Miss 
Chase,  making  her  first  appearance  this 
f season,  sang  the  “Caro  Nome’*  air.  and 
|1  again,  with  Mr.  Meader.  in  the  * Parigi 
O Cara"  duet  from  "Trayiata.”  Mr. 
Harrold  sang  the  "Che  Gelida  Manina 
air  from  “Boheme.”  Among  many  ex- 
cerpts given  by  different  singers  came 
in  closing  the  "Rigoletto"  quartet,  sung 
by  Mmes.  Chase  and  Perimi  and  Messrs. 
Harrold  and  Laurenti. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


J 


and  their  development  in  the  solo  part  for  bringing  forward  the  composition, 
|i  that  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  which  might  endure  repetition  in  the  not 
tinkering  has  been  done  to  the  score  I too  near  future.  The  violinist  per- 
by  a person  of  less  tact  and  taste  than  (formed  his  duty  to  the  work  admirably. 

the  -tomposer.  . . CHALIAPIN  SINCS~BUT 


IS  NOT  AT  HIS  BEST 


A more  skillful  hand,  by  removing," 
the  too  protuberant  brass  ornaments1' 
from  the  fii'st  , and  .last  movements** 

might  transform  thp  concerto  into  a j Fe0clor  Chaliapin,  tho  distinguished 
welcome  addition  to  the  violin  vutuo-  Russjan  b aft,r  a ion  battle  with 
sos  repertory,  which  is  sadly  in  need  , iaryngitiSi  was  finally  able  to  reappear 
of  renovation  and  extension.  To  make  I before  his  waiting  countrymen  yester- 
it  effective,  however,  will  require  the  day  aftern0on,  when  he  was  heard  in 
high  degree  of  technical  skill  which  Mr.  a concert  in  t„e  Hippodrome.  Accord- 
Kochanski  displayed  m its  performance  ln  to  the  custom  ^hich  he  introduced 
yesterday.  Also  the  injection  of  more  |,t  llia  first  concert,  the  titles  of  his 


spirituality  into  the  romance  which) 

constitutes  its  middle  movement  if  programme.  Those  who  wished  to  know 
that  is  prissible.  It  has  a long  dreathedj  what  hc  was  singinjr  were  penTlitte(^ 


songs  were  not  printed  on  the  house 


&$&&&£  ss?  rrts  o£ 

ski’s  Playing  of  the  difficult  work  won  $?ed  Betar4  staging  one  Mr^ 
for  him  enthusiastic  applause.  p!n  announced  its  number,  and  all  the 

Bit  j listener  had  to  do  was  to  pick  it  out 

The  name  of  Lord  Berners  appeu..  ' in  trie  book. 

Naturally  Mr.  Chaliapin  did  not  wish 
to  remain  in  enforced  obscurity,  hut  it 
would  unquestionably  have  been  bette" 
for  him  to  rest  and  recuperate  a,  little 
longer.  His  voice  was  still  foggy,  and 
his  singing-  far  from  devoid  of  evidence 
of  labor.  He  was  also  troubled  at  times 
by  coughing.  It  was,  however,  possible 
for  him  to  deliver  songs  in  a manner, 
j and  the  audience  seemed  to  he  just  as 
well  pleased  with  him  as  if  he  had  been 
singing  his  best. 

This  eminent  Russian  bass  has  done 
much  concert  singing,  but  the  concert 
platform  is  not  his  home.  He  is  essen- 
tially an  operatic  impersonator,  and  the 
limitations  of  a concert  plainly  hamper 
him.  He  has  difficulty  in  refrainlng 
from  gesticulation.  He  cannot  stand 
still.  His  face  works  with  emotion.  But 
he  sings  with  much  dramatic  effect 
He  attains  his  ends  not  entirely  by 
musical  methods,  hut  by  subtle  and  facile 
transitions  into  a method  of  semi-par- 
lando,  which  has  a theatrical  quality  of 
undeniable  power.  Whether  the  voice 
itself  retains  the  musical  character 
which  it  had  when  heard  here  fourteen 
: ears  ago  cannot  yet  he  determined. 
That  it  is  big,  powerful  and  a real  bass, 
though  not  a profound  one,  any  hearer 
could  perceive.  Mr.  Chaliapin,  as  at 
his  first  concert,  had  the  a£sist»nc-e  of 
••Josef  Stopak,  violinist,  and  Victoria 
Boshko,  pianist. 


for  the  first  time  on  the  programs  of 
orchestral  concerts  in  New  York,  wo  be- 
lieve, as  the  composer  of  a ” Fantaisie- 
Espagnole. ” Lord  Berners  is  said  to 
bri\c  been  musically  .educated;  and 
though  lie  is  now  a diplomat,  is  also  one 
of  the  recognized  members  of  the  “ ad- 
vanced ’’  British  phalanx.  He  Is  said 
also  to  have  had  advice  from  Stravinsky 
and  to  hqve  profited  by  the  musical 
guidance  of  Casella..  Mr.  Casella  was 
In  the  audience  and  could  judge  how 
far  he  had  done  so. 

Lord  Berners  is  addicted  tq  paradox, 
as  is  suggested  by  his  statement,  quoted 
in  the  program  notes,  that  to  the  teach- 
TOg;  of  one  of  the  most  orthodox  English 
professors  of  music  he  ’’  quaintly 
ascribes  the  circumstances  that  he  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service.”  He  is 
'hero  further  accused  of  a disposition 
to  ' stick  out  his  tongue  at  all  that 
smacks  of  pedantry."  It  is  not  even 
pertain  whether  or  not  he  wrote  the 
Fantaisie  Espagnole  " as  a,  parody  of 
Ithe  convential  musical  representations 
of  Spain. 

At  any  rate  it  begins  in  a not  too 
disquieting  manner.  The  composer'* 
tongue  is  npt  firmly  inserted  Into  His 
chock  till  he  reaches  the  second  sec- 
tion. when  he  starts  with  a lively 
dance  rhythm  of  a recognizably  Spanish 
type,  that,  of  Urn  " fandango,"  rather 
rudely  treated  as  to  the  harmony  and 

he  orchestration ; and  another,  follow- 
ing It.  still  more  harshly  cackled  by 
wir.d  instruments  that  can  bo  made 
cackle. 

In  Its  way  the  piece  is  an  enlivening 
rfoimance,  oven  if  it  is  not  intended 
be  ironieql,  successfully 


I l,OUl»  BERNERS  IXD  OTHERS. 

Hearing-  Kalinnikoff's  first  sym- 
iliony  tempts  one  overpuwenngly  to 
miniate  (lie  heroine  of  "Bunker  Bean” 
and  call  it  his  "little  old  last  year's 
ymphony:’’  for  that  exactly  describes 
the  feeling  of  depreciatory  affection 
that  this  music  evoked  as  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  played  it 
n Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
lit  is  as  charming  and  harmless  and 
j unsophisticated/  as  a , party  dress, 
hand-sewn  by  tho  strings,  spangled 
with  brass  and  all  tricked  out  with 
frills  and  ruffles  by  the  woodwind. 

No  heavy  fabrics  in  this  work;  just 
J organ-die  music,  if  you  like,  prettily 
I colored  and  freshly  starched  and 
ironed  by  the  Oamrosch  hand  laun- 

sriry. 

But  If  number  one  on  the  programme 
caressed  the  ear,  number  two  was  a 
| shirt  of  nettles.  Tilts  was  Lord  Ber- 
ners’s  '/Fantaisie  Espagnole,"  heard 
I for  the  first  time  in  America.  He  wrote 
it  in  Rome  in  1919,  dedicated  it  to 
j Francisco  Malipiero  and  heard  it  per- 
formed in  Queen’s  Hall,  London,  the 
same  year.  He  has  also  made  an  av- 
Irangement  of  it  for  piano,  four  hands. 

It  is  a burlesque  of  (he  conventional 
dance-patterns  . of  'Spanish  music, 
opening  with  a slow  prelude  and  pro- 
gressing- to  a fandango  and  paso- 
doible.  Like  the  celebrated  nettle,  this 
music  needs  only  to  be  firmly  grasped 
to  lose  much  of  its  sting.  The  pianc 
score  is  a fearsome  thing,  but  it  looks 
worse  than  it  sounds.  In  general  It  is 
rather  more  acrid  than  "Petruah ka” 
and  a good  deal  less  subtle  than 
Ravel's  "L’Heure  EspagnoleJ*'  The  / 
; varied  timbres  of  the  orchestra  do  f 
much  to  smooth  out  several  contra-  1 
puntal  passages  that  look  nothing  less 
than  virulent.  The  orchestration  is'1 
.immensely  clever,  with  a final  de- 
scending passage  in  which  the  muted 
brass  seems  fairly  to  whoop  with 
laughter.  The  audience  seemed  de- 
lighted both  with  the  music  and  its 
iperforman.ee,  which  was  excellent, 
pne  wonders,  though,  how  many 
j brows  would  have  been  wrinkled  if 
there  had  been  no  programme  notes 
; to  explain  that  Lord  Berners  didn’t 
really  mean  it.  For  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  next  piece  to  be  heard. 

I written  in  the  Berners  idiom,  will  not 
be  offered  as  a serious  effort. 

The  second  novelty  of  the  afternoon 
was  Karlowicz’ s violin  concerto,  which 
I Paul  Kochanski  played  with  the  or- 
chestra and  which  had  not  before  been 


27  .—  Vincent 
Wiu)  visited 
• * with  many 
that  Schoeu- 
■s  are  "trash” 
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cha.noki  played  it  beautifully,  lavish- 
ing upon  It  such  a wealth  of  effortless 
technical  mastery  and  magic  tone 
color  that  he  nearly  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing what  was  pretty  sound  great. 

MUSIC  AUDIENCE  HISSES. 

1 1 i n i» 1 1* a n **it  INtlli  Sefiiienlierg’a  Kl*c 
Orcli.  sl  m I'U-ctf*. 

-pc  i.i]  UI  The  World.)  ..  . 

I PHILADELPHIA,  Nov. 
i1  Indy,  French  composer, 
i’liiladelphia  lo-day,  agrei 
Philadelphia  music;  lovers 
h ,-g’s  Five  Orchestra  Fieri 
jand  unworthy  of  the  attention  o(  th 
Philadelphia  Orchestra ■ 

Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor 
Philadelphia  orchestra,  heralds  these 
composition.,  as  remarkable  and  "replete 
with  strokes  of  genius."  I 

These  comments  were  made  last  night  t 
after  the  -audience  at  the  Academy  of. 
Music  laughed,  snickered  and  hissed  as 
the  pieces  were  being  played  by  the  j 
[orchestra. 

After  the  first  few  measures  We 
audiem  evidenced  such  marked  sur-  j 
jpri-'e  and  amusement  that  Dr.  b>to-  I 
Uowslci  was  forced  to  pause  for  a full 
minute  until  quiet  was  iestored.t  When 
he  again  lifted  his  baton  the  snickering 
| was  resumed  and  continued  throughout 
the  performance. 

Mr.  d'Indv  was  surprised  chat  bt- 
kowski  included  tho  Schoenberg  pieces 
in  the  programme.  Ho  referred  to  them 
as  "patchwork’’  and  "crazy.” 

Dr.  Stokowski  said;  ”T  am  glad  that 
the  audience  hissed.  It  is  much  better 
than  apathy.”  I 

JOHN  M’COR MACK'S  CONCERT. 

Bad  weather  seems  to  agree  with  John 
McCormack.  At  any  rate  he  was  in 
much  better  voice  in  his  third  concert  in 
the  Hippodrome  last  evening  than  in  the 
previous  ones  on  October  16  and  30. 
His  opening  number  was  the  recitative 
“Jehovah,  Hear  Me.”  and  an  air.  “My 
Heart  Is  Sore  Within  Me.’’  from  Bec- 
theven's  "Mount  of  Olives.” 

This  is  a great  number,  and  it  Is  one 
of  the  things  Mr.  McCormack  sings  in 
a masterly  manner.  Among  the  other 
numbers  on  his  list  were  four  Irish  folk 
songs,  a new  song,  “The  Sunrise  Wakes 
the  Lark  to  Sing,”  by  his  accompanist 
Edwin  Schneider,  and  another  new  one, 
"Bridal  Dawn,’’  by  Easthope  Martin. 
Donald  McBeath,  as  usual,  played  violin 
solos,  and  also,  as  usual,  the  theatre  was 
entirely  filled. 

PHILHARMONIC’S  CONCERT. 

In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  the 
Philharmonic’s  second  Sunday  afternoon 
concert,  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  was  I 
attended  by  a large  audience.  Mr.  i 
.St  ran  sky’s  piece  dc  resistance  in  the  pro- 
gramme, which  came  at  the  end  and  re- 
ceived a brilliant  performance,  was  Rich-  > 
ard  Strauss's  tone  potm  “Till  Eulensple- 
gel,”  a work  by  many  thought  to  be  the  ] 
composer’s  masterpiece,  and  which  he  is  . 
to  conduct  himself  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
a concert  at  ihe  Metropolitan  The  j * 
other  numbers  were  Brahms’s  c minor 
svmphony,  repeated  from  the  society's , 
concert,  last  Friday,  and  by  Wagner  the  i 
' "'/gfried  Jdyl’*  and  “Lohengrin"  prel- j 
tide.  . •] 


An  overflew  to  theatres  brought 
debutante  soprano.  Rtva  Madannes,  at  l 
the  Prince.ss,  in  Russian  airs  of  lcha.1- 
hovsky  and  Rachmaninoff,  and  songs  in 
Italian,  French  and  English.  Sibyl 
Maude!  1 gave  a matinee  of  " Mother 
Goose  " for  children  at  the  Punch  and 
Judy.  Three  Spanish  artists,  Francisca 
Catalina,  soprano,  and  Vaieriano  Gil, 
tenor,  with  -j-avier  Cugat,  violin,  gave  on  j 
evening  concert  at  the  Town  Hail. 


IN  CARUSO  SERVICES 


tom  the  conventions  that  Lord 
tads  so  irksome ; though  it  is  one  that 
I eq  m red  no  r:reat  talent  to  create-^ 
Bleeding  hardly  more,  in  fact,  than  a 
j€-al  determination  to  escape  from  con- 
rentlon  and  a perception  of  various 
■.venues  for  doing  so. 

I Mr.  Kochanski  was  the  soloist  and 
Idayed  a concerto  for  violin  by  his  com- 
patriot, MiecysUw  Karlowiez.  whose 
line,  although  little  known  here,  be- 


nOBERT  SCBSMTS!  PLAYS. 

Music  reviewers  have  'been  trying' 
Berners  juMuccessfuilly  for  year*;  t.o  discover  j 
[some  physical  law  that  would  make  t 
lit  'possible  to  'be  in  two  places  at  once. 

I Up  to  yesterday  afternoon,  however,  ? 
I no  good  working  hypothesis  had  'been 
found,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  more  than  a portion  of  E.  Rob- 
ert 'S-cbmitz’s  piano  recital  in  the 
Town  Hall.  Regrettably,  too,  for  his 
[programme  rwaa  in  parts  unconven- 
tional. 

Beginning  with  a Bach  prelude  and 
[fugue  in  D -ajor,  he  continued  with 


heard  here.  It  is  extremely  grateful 
violin  rilusic,  making  idiomatic  and  ef- 
fective use  of  most  of  the  resources  of 
the  instrument  and  still  contriving  to 
be  music  In  the  bargain.  It  is  not 
ory  imnortant.  Its  moods  are  neithei 
broad  nor  deep,  and  its  themes  are 
rather  tuneful  than  melodious.  Thai 
is  not  saying,  however,  that  it  is  less 
interesting  than  many  of  The  mem- 
J bers  of  the  standard  violin  repertoire 
— the  Paganini  concerto,  for  instance 
— to  which  audiences  listen  uncrili- 
I cally  season  after  season.  Mr.  Ko- 


With  solemn  lmpressiven™,  — 

in  evidence  outside  cathedral  walls,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  paid  a 
memorial  tribute  to  Enrico  Caruso  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  audience,  mind- 
ful of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  • 
gathered— a sprinkling  of  the  dead  sing- 
er's admirers  packed  the  opera  house  at 
regular  opera  prices— remained  silent 
throughout  the  ceremony.  There  was 
no  applause  for  singers  like  Galli-Curci, 
Martinelli,  Farrar  and  other  members 
of  the  company,  nor  did  they  expect  it. 
The  artists  wore  black  and  sang  on  a 
stage  black-draped,  about  a bust  of 
Caruso. 

The  proceeds  of  the  concert,  swelled 
by  individual  contribution  from  the 
artists,  reached  $12,000,  which,  when 
converted  into  Italian  money,  amount  to 
some  390,000  lire,  and  the  entire  sum 
will  be  given  to  the  Verdi  Home  for 
Aged  Musicians  at  Milan,  Italy. 

The  ceremony  attended  the  presenta- 
tion of  a bronze  bust  of  Caruto  to  the 
Metropolitan  Company  by  the  singer  s 
widow,  who  occupied  Box  I.  The  Pfe-  i 
sentation  address,  delivered  in  the  mid-  , 
ule  of  the  program,  was  made  in  Mrs. 
Caruso’s  name  by  Fiorello  H.  LaGuai-| 
Qia  president  of  the  Board  of  Aider-  | 
men  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Chairman  of  the  ■ 
i directors  of  the  Metropolitan,  accepted  ' 
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me  bust,  the  work  of  Onorio  Kuotolo. 
The  memorial  gift,  on  a lofty  pedestal, 
stood  upon  the  stage  throughout  the 
ceremony. 

’•  I have  been  assigned  today  to  repre- 
I sent  Mrs.  Caruso  and  her  little  baby, 
i Gloria,  in  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  Kahn, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
the  bust  of  the  great  Enrico  Caruso.” 
Mr.  LaGuardia  said.  ” This  duty  brings 
a commingling  of  sorrow  and  joy. 

“ We  of  this,  generation  shall  never 
forget  Caruso.  There  is  not  a part  of 
the  civilized  world  to  which  he  has  not 
brought  joy.  We  in  New  York  were 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  a great  deal 
I of  him.  The  happiest  moments  of  my 
i life  were  spent  in  this  opera  house,  not 
I here  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Kahn,  but  away 
up  in  that  corner  of  the  family  circle, 
where  so  many  of  us  patiently  waited 
in  line  to  gain  admission  to  hear  the 
greatest  tenor  of  all  ages.” 

As  Mr.  LaGuardia  presented  the  bust, 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  foyer  of  the 
opera  house,  Mr.  Kahn  said : 

“ I Stand  before  this  bust  of  our  un- 
forgettable friend,  Enrico  Caruso,  given 
into  our  keeping  by  the  gracious  lady 
who  was  the  faithful,  devoted  and  help- 
ful partner  of  the  last  few  years  of  a 
glorious  life,  cut  off,  alsa,  in  its  prime. 

••  To  the  operaJloving  public  of  New 
York  Caruso  left  imperishable  memories 
of  Joy  and  beauty.  To  us,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  he  left  the  priceless  and 
inspiring  legacy  of  his  glory.  We  shall 
treasure  and  cherish  it.  The  flame  on 
his  altar  shall  never  burn  low.  The 
spirit  exemplified  in  him  of  ardent  de- 
votion to  his  calling,  of  high  endeavor 
and  constant  artistic  striving,  shall  be 
our  guide  and  the  object  of  our  emula- 
t . tion." 

The  program  was  as  follows  : 

” Parsifal  ” prelude,  orchestra  conducted 
by  Mr.  Bodanzky. 

Requiem  and  Kyrio  from  Verdi's  requiem 
I mass,  sung  by  Mines.  Sundelius  and  Gor- 
don and  Messrs.  Martinelli  and  Mardones 
[ and  chorus,  Mr.  Settl  conducting. 

Handel's  " Lascia  ch'io  Pianga,”  sung  by 
Mr.  De  Luca,  Mr.  Bamboschek  conducting. 

Franck’s  " Panis  AngeUcus,''  sung  by  Mme. 
Frances  Alda,  Mr.  Papi  conducting. 

I Bizet's  ■'  Agnus  Dei,”  sung  by  Mr.  Gigli, 

' Mr.  Moranzoni  conducting. 

Gounod's  " Ave  Maria,”  sung  by  Mme. 

' Gallt-Curci,  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducting. 

Chopin’s  “ Funeral  March,”  orchestra  con- 
! ducted  by  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mendelssohn's  " Oh.  for  the  Wing  of  a 
' Dove.”  sung  by  Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducting. 

Rossini's  “ Inflammatus,  Mme.  Ponselle 
and  chorus,  Mr.  Papi  conducting. 

Verdi's  " Dies  Irae,”  Mines.  Ponselle  and 
1 Gordon  and  Messrs.  Martinelli  and  Mardones 
and  chorus.  Mr.  Setti  conducting. 

Schmitz’s  Recital, 


E.  Robert  Schmitz,  friend  and  pupil 
1 of  Debussy,  who  has  been  for  the  last 
few  years  perhaps  the  most  persuasive 
interpreter  and  apostle  of  the  newer 
tendencies  in  music,  was  heard  again 
— in  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Town  Hall.  His  is  a talent  of  unusual 
caliber,  highly  individual  in  its  mani- 
festations. Few  pianists  achieve  effects 
if  greater  power,  and  the  rippling  flu- 
jncy  of  his  fingers  is  almost  matchless. 
Sedulous  avoidance  of  anything  savor- 
ing of  the  romantic  or  the  sentimental 
makes  his  appeal  almost  exclusively  to 
the  mind,  seldom  to  the  emotions.  He 
paints,  as  it  were,  always  in  black  and 
white.  , 

His  predilection  for  seas  of  sound  and 
crashing  climaxes  had  full  play  yester- 
day in  the  Bach  D major  Prelude  and 
Fugue  and  the  Cesar  Franck  Prelude, 
Chorale  and  Fugue,  in  which  there  were 
also  intervals  of  delicious  calm.  Both 
numbers  suffered  from  occasional  false 
notes  and  from  a tendency,  also  evident 
at  other  times,  to  use  the  peejal  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  blur,  but  both  were  given 
with  inspiring  breadth  of  style  and  con-| 
ception.  Three  compositions  hitherto  un-j 
heard  here  were  a Toccata  and  Varia- 
tions by  Honegger,  and  two  “Impres-j 
sion  Urbaines,”  by  Mariotte,  who  seems] 
to  have  been  first  in  discovering  the 
musical  possibilities  of  the  factory.  The 
whirring  of  machinery  and  the  general 
clangor  of  industry  were  recognizable  in 
the  one  entitled  “Usines,”  but  there 
seemed  to  be  greater  musical  inspiration 
in  the  rubbish  delineated  in  “Decom- 
bres.” 

Both  these  and  the  Toccata  were  in 
the  forbidding  musical  idiom  in  which 
dissonance  plays  a large  part,  and  were 
given  by  Mr.  Schmitz  with  an  enthusi- 
asm it  was  difficult  to-  share.  More  in- 
trinsically musical  material  was  in  two 
compositions  by  Liapounoff,  and  he 
played  them  with  astonishing  virtuos- 
ity. His  artistry,  however,  was  no- 
where more  in  evidence  than  in  the  im- 
peccable purity  of  his  playing  of  pieces 
by  Couperin  and  Scarlatti  and  of  “Foun- 
' tain  of  Aqua  Paola,”  by  Grilles,  and  the 
pieces  by  Ravel  and  Debussy,  added  as 
j encores,  of  whose  music  he  is  the  su-j 
| preme  interpreter. 


It,  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was 
sung  at  the  'Metropolitan  Opera  House 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  In  many 
respects  the  performance  closely  resem- 
bled those  of  last  winter,  but  in  one  it 
was  decidedly  different.  Last  season  it 
was  sung  In  English,  but  last  evening 
the  original  text  was  employed. 

The  restoration  is  to  be  commended 
without  reservation.  The  English  ver- 
sion was  introduced  for  the  sake  of  those 
operagoers  to  whom  the  German  tongue 
was  objectionable,  but  the  time  for  bitter 
feeling  against  a text  written  by  a Ger-  | 
man  revolutionary  before  the  spirit  of 
Frederick  the  Great  had  become  the 
spirit  which  denied  all  modern  Ger- 
many's ideals  has  passed. 

For  artistic  reasons  "Tristan  und 
Isolde”  should  always  be  given  in  Ger- 
man. In  no  other  drama  of  Wagner  is 
the  marriage  of  the  text  and  the  music 
in  the  declamatory  passages  more  sig- 
nificant. In  the  lyric  passages  the  mat- 
ter is  perhaps  of  less  importance,  but 
even  in  these  Wagner's  observance  of 
the  timbre  of  vowels  cannot  be  preserved 
in  a translation  no  matter  how  skilful  it 
may  be. 

Whether  it  was  the  restoration  of  the 
original  words  or  some  other  cause  thati 
inpsired  the  singers  and  musicians  there  j 
was  something  like  a new  atmosphere  in 
the  performance.  Not  a few  things  were 
wrong ; not  a few  were  unintelligent ; j 
but  the  general  result  was  a reproduc- 
tion of  those  three  marvellous  mood 
pictures,  the  three  acts  which  Anton 
Seldl  one  said  had  each  the  same  action 
— the  meeting  and  separation  of  the 
lovers.  For  the  cohesiveness  of  the  per- 
formance, for  the  symmetry  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  musical  development  the 
praise  goes  without  question  to  the  con- 
ductor. Artur  Bodanzky.  who  must  also 
be  thanked  for  the  preservation  of  a 
just  balance  between  voices  and  or- 
chestra. 

The  cast  was  almost  the  sameas  that 
of  last  season's  English  performances. 
George  Meader,  a new  member  of  the 
; company,  was  the  melanehily  shepherd 
i of  the  third  act,  but  Angelo  Bada,  who 
fears  no  language,  was  again  the  in- 
visible sailor.  Mme.  Matbenauer’s  Isolde 
remains  as  constant  as  Shakespeare’s 
northern  star.  The  high  notes  are  still 
, too  high  for  her,  but  aside  from  that  she 
] sings  the  part  admirably.  She  has  a 
] broad  and  noble  conception  of  the  music 
] and  her  range  of,  utterance  from  the 
most  tender  to  the' most  turbulent  is 
! splendidly  impressive. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  sang  Branrjacric 
again.  She  lias  made  progress  in  the 
part,  but  might  ahieve  her  ends  with  a 
less  insistent  expenditure  of  tone.  Mr. 
Sembach’s  Tristan  lacks  only  the  heroic 
aspect.  It  is  admirably  intelligent  and 
musical.  Mr.  Whitehill's  Kin-venal  is 
stalwart,  burly  and  rude.  But  all  these 
capable  principles  fitted  well  tgether  in 
a performance  which,  as  already  noted, 
bad  strong  dramatic  force. 


— — g ^ 

Mnrgof  SamoranyiT,'  Hack 
From  Paris,  Gives  Reeiial. 


Miss  Margot  Samoranya,  a young  so- 
prano recently  returned  from  Paris, 
where  she  had  been  studying,  gave  her’ 
first  recital  'yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme  was  one 
which  might  have  taxed  the  powers  of  a] 
more  experienced  singer,  but  it  revealed 
taste  and  discrimination  in  the  field  of 
lyric  composition  as  well  as  high  artistic 
ideals.  An  air  from  "Iphigenic  en  Tau- 
ride"  and  one  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro” 
were  in  the  first  group. 

The  Russians  Rachmaninov  and  Rim- 
sky-Korsalcov  contributed  the  second 1 
group,  while  Frenchmen  provided  the 
third  and  Americans  and  English  the  i 
last.  Miss  .Samoranya  was  suffering  from  j 
extreme  nervousness,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  the  best  qualities  of  her  voice  were 
obscured  through  failure  of  breath  con- 
trol, an  inevitable  product  of  stage 
fright. 

But  there  could  be  no  question  that  the 
young  woman  possesses  good  vocal  ma- 
terial, a voice  light  but  of  very  pretty 
quality  and  much  taste  in  the  treatment 
of  her  songs.  That  her  voice  is  much 
more  vibrant  and  powerful  than  it  was 
permitted  to  be  yesterday  is  almost  cer- 
tain and  at  her  next  recital  this  young 
singer  will  doubtless  have  more  con- 
fidence, and  will  therefore  show  herself 
to  better  advantage.  Frank  La  Forge 
played  her  accompaniments  well. 


p entail  > being  worthy  of  cornT 
tifin.  It  was  far  above  the  standards  : 
of  the  average  production- of  operettas' 
in  this  country. 

The  orchestra  has  improved  much 
since  the  first  performances  of  the  com- 
pany, and  under  the  baton  of  its  pres-  ] 
ent  conductor,  who  works  like  a Tro- 
jan, is  almost  as  effective  as  the  act-] 
ing  anfi  singing  of  the  company. 

H H.  H.  ! 


COURBOIN  IN  ORGAN  RECITAL. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE—  Tristan 
and  Isolde”  On  German),  by  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

The  Cast. 

Tristan  lohannes  Sembat-h 

Koenig  MarUe  Robert  Blass 

Isolde  Margarete  Matzenauer 

Kurvenal  Clarence  Whitehill 

Mrlot  . ....  Robert  Leonhardt. 

Brangaene  Jeanne  Gordon 

A Shepherd  George  Meatier 

The  Stee.=man  Louis  DAngelo 

A Sailor's  Voice angelo  Bada 

Conductor Artur  Bodanzky 


Plays  Great  New  Instrument  at 
lVanamaker’s. 

The  second  in  the  series  of  recitals  in- 
augurating the  great  new  concert  organ 
in  the  Wananiaker  Auditorium  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  by  Charles  Courboin. 
formerly  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  and  now 
the  guest  soloist  for  the  AVanamaker 
grand  court  organ  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
'Courboin  is  alternating  with  Marcel 
Dupre  of  Notre  Dame.  Palis,  in  the 
series,  which,  through  the  generosity  of 
John  AVanamaker.  are  free  to  the  public. 
Having  been  heard  in  different  cities  in  I 
this  country,  Mr,  Courboin  then  came  to] 
New  York  a few  seasons  ago  and  in  aj 
recital  fully  justified  his  reputation  on 
two  continents  as  an  organ  virtuoso.  At 
bis  Philadelphia,  post  he  gave  a series  of 
twenty-seven  concerts,  with  aggregating1 
audiences  of  130,000.  and  played  from] 
memory  275  compositions. 

Yesterday,  in  spite  of  bad  weather,  the 
auditorium  was  filled  with  music  lovers. 
Mr.  Courboin  played  first  a concert  over- 
ture by  Rollo  Maitland,  a Philadelphia 
organist,  and  followed  it  by  an  andante 
from  a sonata  by  Alphonse  Mailly,  his 
former  teacher  at  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
tory. 

Then  came  the  pastorale  from  AATdor's 
second  symphony  and  Bach’s  A minor 
prelude  and  fugue.  All  these  works 
served  to  show  the  seemingly  endless 
resources  of  the  splendid  instrument  on 
which  Mr.  Courboin  played  as  well  as 
his  own  fine  gifts  as  a performer.  Much 
interest  was  aroused  when  he  played 
Bach’s  C sharp  major  prelude  and  fugue 
on  the  organ's  piano — which,  situated  in  j 
the  organ  loft,  is  playable  from  the  swell  i 
keyboard — amd  then  ended  it  with  three 
forte  chords  played  on  the  organ. 

A number  superbly  performed  to  show  I 
rich  tonal  splendors  and  finish  was  the  J 
“Liebeatod”  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde.”  ] 
The  recital  closed  with  the  "Pedal  Study" 
by  Pietro  Yon,  in  which  the  performer 
plays  1,467  pedal  notes  in  a little  over 
three  minutes'  time.  It  was  given  with 
extraordinary  skill  in  velocity,  while  the 
organ  filled  the  auditorium  with  mag- 
nificent waves  of  sound. 


ROYAL  DADMUN’S  RECITAL. 

Royal  Dadmun,  barytone,  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Town  Hall. 

He  had  prepared  a good  programme,  in  ] 
which  Schubert  and  Schumann  figured 
conspicuously.  A French  group  included 
an  air  by  Gluck  and  two  delightful 
French  Canadian  folk  songs,  as  well  as 
lyrics  by  Rhene-Baton  and  Dupare.  Rus- 
sia and  Eugland  had  representations,  and 
at  the  end  were  two  of  America's  own 
negro  spirituals,  arranged  by  the  indus- 
trious Harry  Burleigh. 

Mr.  Dadmun  did  not  have  to  make  his 
accomplishments  known  yesterday.  He 
has  sung  often  since  his  debut  in  1914, 
and  his  clearly  defined  progress  in  his 
art  has  been  watched  with  pleasure  by 
many  admirers.  His  voice  is  not  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  before  the  public,  but 
it  is  agreeable,  flexible  and  authorita- 
tively controlled. 

Mr.  Dadmun  sings  with  much  variety 
of  sentiment  and  with  a wide  command 
of  styles.  He  treats  texts  with  skill,  and 
his  recitals  have  artistic  interest.  Fie 
was  heard  by  a large  and  responsive  au-  j 
dienc-e. 

i Ernest  Hutcheson  Plays  Well 

Appearing  both  as  pianist  and  com- 
poser, Ernest-  Hutcheson,  Australian 
musician  long  resident  here,  provided  \ 
an  evening  of  rich  musical  enjoyment  . 
for  an  appreciative  audience  that  filled  ] 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  He  began 
his  programme  with  Beethoven  s an- 
dante in  F,  played  Bach’s  Chromatic 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  masterly  style, 
skilfully  articulating  the  voices  ot  its 
complex  tonal  pattern  and  making  it 
of  absorbing  interest,  and  gave  a nna, 
‘musieianly  performance  of  Listz  s B 
minor  Sonata.  He  did  not  plumb  the 
dramatic  depths  of  this  colossal  com- 
position or  soar  to  its  highest-  points 
zof  sublime  tonal  beauty;  he  did  not 
make  it  as  rhapsodical,  perhaps,  as  it 
really  is;  but  his  performance  was 
technically  flawless,  often  achieved 
ravishing  tonal  beauty,  and  so  iff1" 
pressed  and  delighted  his  hearers  that 
they  gave  him  six  recalls  before  abat- 
ing their  enthusiastic  applause. 

Mr.  Hutcheson  then  presented  three 
of  his  own  works:  a Prelude  (Opus  11, 
No.  1)  of  an  appealing  elegiac  type, 
a Caprice  (Opus  11,  No.  2)  of  consid- 
erable melodic  charm  and  deft  work- 
manship  (which  the  audience  tried  in 
vain  to  have  him  repeat),  and  a splen- 
didly rich,  and  sonorous  piano  tran- 
scription of  Wagner’s  Prelude  to  “The 
Mastersingers.”  I 

At  the  end  of  this  programme  the 
whole  audience  remained  to  demand 
more  and  more,  until  the  pianist  had 
added  Liszt’s  transcription  of  the 
Spinning  Song  from  “The  Flying 
Dutchman,”  a Schumann  “Romance, 
a Liszt  Concert  Etude,  a Chopin-i 
Etude,  and  finally  his  own  brilliant 
piano  arrangement  of  “The  Hide  of 
the  Valkyries.”  <5.  W.  H. 


“Fruehlingsluft” 

“Fruehlingsluft,"  a delightful  op- 
eretta of  the  Viennese  school,  deserved 
a far  larger  audience  than  braved  the 
weather  of  last  evening  to  see  it  pro- 
duced at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
by  the  Thalia  Players  Company.  It 
was  well  acted,  the  charming  music 
was  well  sung,  and  the  settings  were 
adequate.  The  small  audience  was 
enthusiastic  enough,  as  it  should  have 
been. 

Rosa  Buska,  who  made  her  Ameri- 
can dfibut  with  the  Thalia  Players  last 
month,  has  a dramatic  soprano  voice 
amply  large  enough  to  fill  even  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  Manhattan,  but 
sweet  withal,  and  pleasingly  well  con- 
trolled. Anna  Daryce  Bayhl,  as  Han- 
na the  servant  girl,  is  a first-rate  com- 
edienne, full  of  vim  and  zest  for  her 
work,  good  at  pantomime,  and  not  at 
all  a bad  singer.  The  remainder  of  the 
cast  was  adequate,  their  acting  es- 


SCHOENBERG  M\ 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

(The  programme  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  was  enlivened  by  the  inclusion 
of  music  by  Arnold  Schoenberg  of 
Vienna.  The  list  consisted  of  Beetho- 
ven's “Coriolanus”  overture,  Schubert's 
‘‘Unfinished”  symphony,  Sibelius’s  “Fin- 
landia,” Schenberg’s  “Five  Pieces  for 
Orchestra"  and  the  finale  of  Wagner’s ! 
“Die  Walktrre.”  The  Viennese  master's 
music  has  been  wandering  in  the  gloom 
of  war's  obscurity.  These  pieces  were 
produced  in  London  by  Sir  Henry  Wood 
on  September  3,  1912,  and  the  composer 
conducted  them  in  the  British  capital  on 
January  17,  1914.  Boston  solemnized 
their  advent  in  1913.  At  the  first  per- 
formance they  had  no  titles,  but  'at  the . 
second  they  were  labelled  "Presenti- 
ments,” "The  Past,”  “The  Changing] 
Chord,”  ‘‘Peripetia”  and  “The  Obligato 
Recitative.” 

It  is  on  nccord  that  when  these  pieces 
were  performed  in  Philadelphia  last 
Saturday  some  people  hissed.  Nothing  | 
is  hissed  in  this  polite  town,  but  last  I 
evening  some  rude  persons  laughied.  [ 
What  there  was  to  laugh  at  must  everj 
remain  a secret  in  the  hearts  of  those; 
ribald  flew.  Certainly  Schoenberg’s  pre- 
sentiments were  not  funny.  They  were 
dreaful.  How  a man  with  such  fore- 
bodings could  sit  down  to  the  cold  j 
blooded  work  of  orchestrating  them  is  i 
beyond  comprehension.  But  Dr.  Eagle- 
field  Hull,  high  priest  of  the  modern- 
istic cult  in  England,  discovered  a fugue 
I In  this  piece.  Alas,  all  that  some  of 
] last"" evening’s  listerners  could  find  was 
fudge. 

After  having  presentiments  Schoen- 
berg- ruminated  upon  his  past.  What  a 
past!  How  could  a .man  bear  to  think 
of  it?  The  composer  thought  of  it  in 
what  are  called  "harmonic  planes.” 
This  is  .a  new  game  in  music.  Write 
two  themics  in  different  keys,  harmonize 
them  chiefly  in  minor  seconds,  aug- 
mented fourths  and  minor  ninths,  score 
them  for  two  different  orchestral  choirs 
and  play  them  simultaneously,  and 
there  you  are.  Let  us  not  linger  on 
Schoenberg’s  past.  It  must  have  been 
unspeakable. 

As  for  the  "Changing  Chard,”  it  was 
a will  o’  the  wisp.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing but  changing  chords  all  the  time. 
A “perpipstia”  is  a sndden  turn,  espe- 
cially in  a tragedy.  Well,  this  was  one. 
It  turned  around  and  around  and  when 
. it  was  tired  it  stopped.  All  the  time  it 
made  a fearful  noise,  worse  than  the 
“noises  in  a swound.”  According  to  Dr. 
Hull,  the  last  number  is  ultra-modern 
counterpoint.  So  let  it  be.  It  sounder 
like  the  first  stanza  of  that  immortal 
poem  which  begins — 

’Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  In  the  wabe. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  plaved 
these  pieces  amazingly  and  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski gravely  conducted  them  from 
memory,  just  as  if  they  were  worth  re- 
membering. 

The  "Unfinished  Symphony”  of  Schu- 
bert. simple,  ingenuous  music  filled  with 
common  tunes  and  resting  on  levels  far 
below  all  "harmonic  planes,”  did  not 
make  any  one  laugh,  but  aroused  a hap- 
piness almost  keen  enough  for  tears.) 
And  this,  too,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra] 
played  and  played  beautifully  because  it] 
was  beautiful.  And  it  will  be  a joy  for-] 
ever. 


SCHILLING  PLAYS  BRILLIANTLY 


American  Pianist  in  Bach,  Chojilr 
and  Other  Music, 

Ernest  Schelling,  American  pianist] 
long  and  favorably  known  to  the  mu- 
sical public,  gave  a recital  yesterday 
afternoon'  in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  it  ai 
men  of  artistic  ideals  and  his  con-] 
victicn  that  the  clavier  music  of  Bachf 
needs  continual  repetition  doubtless  was! 
what  induced  him  to  place  on  his  list! 
not  only  the  "chromatic  fantasia  and! 
fugue,”  but  three  numbers  from  the 
“Well  Tempered  Clavichord.”  His  in- 1 
terejjt  in  the  instrument  on  which  he 
plays  must  have  been  responsible  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  Bach  group  of  the 
organ  fugue  in  C minor  transcribed  by 
Emile  Blanehet. 

A resounding  piece  it  proved  to  be  and 
one  affording  a pianist  scope  for  a dis- 
play of  large  utterances.  Mr.  Schelling 
played  it  brilliantly,'  but  there  was 
ground  for  wonder  as  to  how  the  tran- 
scription would  have  struck  Bach.  From 
the  music  of  the  Leipsic  master  the 
pianist  passed  to  Schumann's  “Carni- 
val,” which  is  heard  very  often  this 
season.  Mr.  Schelling  presented  an  in- 
dividual reading  of  the  work. 

His  tempi  were  generally  swift  and 
sometimes  almost  breathless.  He  In- 
troduced .some  characteristic  pauses  and 


TaTOrauouB  v«-  j'TTvondcm  hearing  ,and  i^m  . ' ? 

t— — ”■  <•*  «-*  ttz£  i gas?  & 'tsr*  «* 

j C°When  Charles  B.  Dillingham,  at  the 
! Globe  Theatre,  began  to  enjoy  *h£ 
prestige  as  a producer  of  delicate  and 
diverting  musical  FLiyseJj  J 
Edwards  in  London,  herdmd  large  V 
j upon  CaryU  for  Ms  mus^l  -cores 
1 \mon  ethe  pieces  composed  and  r 
: d viced  in  this  association  were  OUn 
Chin”  ‘Mack  o’  Lantern,  Tip  top, 
for  Fred  Stone  and  Dave  Mot  - 
1 -ornery  ’ ’and  "The  Slim  Princess-  flar 
j Elsie  Jams.  CaryU  also  ^rote  scores 
for  various  other  musical  comedy 

i’tS  on  the  conductors  dais, 

! which  -he  usually  occupied  at  the  flrs 
performance  of  his  own  spores.  or ■in 
the  first  night  gatherings  on  Broad 
_,nv  carvll  was  an  easily  recog 
i &e  figure.  His  chin  J-  adorne 
with  busihy  black  whiskers,  wh.cn  n 

Iparted  in  the  middle  and  brushed  t 

i either  side.  He  was  affiab,\®/tn,,dei^®e 
liked  by  his  associates  in  the  theatie 


avoKtwu,  Dumv  ~~  — „ 

Ity  which  affects  some  readings  of  th 
composition.  Tho  Chopin  episode  was 
perhaps  a little  austere,  but  there  was 
perfect  appreciation  In  ref£”®a°g. 

tho  Florestan  passage.  The 
bundler”  march  also  was  superbly 
played  with  unusual  breadth  and  weight 

“ wr ,rrs 

frequent  and  hearty  applause. 

MIXE.  LEFONTENAY  SINGS. 

llctropolttnn  Opera  Soprano  Give, 
a Recital. 

Mile  Odette  Le  Fontenay,  soprano,  of 
lie  Metropolitan  Opera,  gave  a stmE  t- 

“b&sssr  ‘irs 

mm  ess 

^mfEngllsh  and  American 
epngs  was  Campbell -'Tipton  s Rhaip- 

S>Mllo  Fontenay  has  an  engaging  per- 
sonality and  sings  with  charm  and  in 

Ross  played  admirable  a 
TE>V--  • ■■ 

) ! Ivan 


Ivan  CaryU,  well  known  theatrical 
producer  and  composer,  died  yester- 
day in  his  suite  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  after  a sudden  illness  which 
commenced  with  a hemorrhage  a 
week  ago  Monday. 

The  composer  improved  during  the 
first  few  days  of  his  illness,  hut  a 
rfelaipse  set  in  Saturday  night.  A 
blood  transfusion  Monday  was  of  no 
avail.  Monday  afternoon  the  doc- 
tors held  there  was  little  hope  for  his 
recovery. 

The  end,  came  at  1.30  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. At  Mi'.  Caryll’s  bedside 
were  hla  wife  and  his  daughter, 
Primrose. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  is  survived 
by  an  elder  son,  who  is  an  officer  in 
the  British  Army.  Stationed  at  Singa- 
pore, and  a younger  son  and  two 
younger  daughters,  at  school  in 
Europe. 

Prior  to  his  illness  the  composer 
was  working  on  songs  for  his  latest 
play,  "Little  Miss  Raffles.” 

(Prolific  and  Popular  Composer, 

Since  1886,  when  his  first  musical 
scores  began  to  be  sung  on  the  Lon- 
don stage.  Ivan  CaryU  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prolific  and  popularly 
successful  composers  who  has  con- 
tributed to  tire  English  and  Ameri- 
can theatres.  He  had  a peculiar 
ability  for  writing  light,  delicate  and 
vivacious  melodics,  industry  that 
was  tireless,  and  an  inventive  faculty 
which.  If  it  did  not  always  keep  him 
from  the  fault  of  repeating  himself, 
enabled  him  to  disguise  with  a 
veneer  of  freshness  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  music  that  came  from  h:s  pen. 

Caryll’s  great  fecundity  came  from 
a thoroughly  knowledge  of  music.  His 
real  name  was  Felix  Tilkin,  and  was 
a Belgian  by  birth.  As  a boy  he  was 
a pupil  in  the  conservatory  at  Liege 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  . 
completed  bis  musical  studies.  He 
did  not,  however,  select  Paris  as  the 
first  field  of  his  work.  Chance  took 
him  to  London,  and  he  remained 
there  until  about  ten  years  ago, 
where  he  began  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  New  York. 

One  of  his  earliest  scores  that  Lon-  | 
don  heard  was  “The  Lily  of  Leori- 
vtille,”  which  was  produced  m 1S86. 
Beginning  with  “Little  Christopher 
Columbus”  in  1893  came  the  series  of 
annual  contributions  to  the  London 
theatres  that  melodied  “The  Shvp 
Girl,”  “Dandy  Dick  Wltnngton,  * The 
Gay  Parisienne,”  “The  Cherry  Girl, 
“The  Duchess  of  Dantzig,” ' founded.  I 
on  “Mine.  Sans  Gene;”  “The  F.jrl  and  , 
the  Girl,”- “Marriage  ala  Carte,  The 
; Runaway  Girt,”  “The  Circus  Girb, 
I “The  Toreador,”  “The  Little  Cherub  | 
and  “The  Girls  of  Gottenberg.” 
(Loudon  Gaiety  'His  Field. 

By  this  time  Cary  11  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  London  Gaievy 
Theatre,  which  was  reaching  its  as- 
cendancy under  the  management  or 
George  Edwards.  To  it  Charles  Froh- 
man  looked  for  the  English  musica 
comedies  which  he  annually  imported 
i to  New  York,  and  most  of  CaryU  s 
compositions  were  heird  on  Broad- 
wav  in  the  year  following  then-  Lon- 
Idoii  run.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  tin  1911 
t produced  “The  Pink  Lady”  at  the 
I New  Amsterdam  in  advance  of  its 
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Tho  audienco  at  the  Metropolitan 

Opera  House  last  night  cupped  their 

full  of  horrors.  Mr.  Gatti  gave  them 
two  operas,  and  twice  the  curtain  closed 
on  scenes  of  death  and  misery  without 
ja  note  of  cheer  or  condonation  abject 
^wretchedness  only.  The  opera  which 
opened  the  edifying  evening  was  one 
which,  though  not  new,  had  been  so 
long  absent  from  the  current  list  as  to 
have  almost  passed  out  of  memory— 
iMassenet's  “La  Navarraise.”  That 
which  followed  was  “Cavaileria  Rusti- 
jeana,”  a familiar  and  vital  tragedy  ox 
j low  life,  the  curse  of  whose  popularity 
is  found  in  the  progeny  to  which  it 
gave  birth.  To  this  progeny  belongs 
Massenet’s  opera,  for  which,  when  it 
was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  as  a 
novelty  on  December  11,  1895,  wo  pre- 
dicted a Bhort  life.  Many  a better 
opera  has  been  bom  and  died  since 
then,  and  why  it  shoutd  have  been 
called  back  into  life  after  being  among 
the  shades  in  the  limbo  of  forgetful- 
ness we  cannot  explain  on  artistic 


(Beatrice  Martin  Gives  Program  of 
Short  Songs  in  Recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall. 

Beatrice  Martin,  soprano,  gave  a re- 
cital last  bight  at  Aeolian  Hall,  whose 
(program  was  devoted  entirely  to  short, 
songs.  Miss  Martin  disclosed  a voice  of 
much  freshness  and  beauty,  albeit  of 

concert  volume  only.  She  rendered  the  naBS  we  cannoi  yy  * 

numbers  in  simple  and  effective  style,  grounds.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gatti  s reasons 
Without  affectation  of  any  kind.  for  conjuring  it  back  are  purely  prac- 

Beeinning  with  evident  nervousness  tical.  He  was  long  in  search  of  a com- 
slip  Gradually  assumed  confidence,  and  panion  piece  for  “Pagliacci ; now  that 
during  the  last  number  was  singing  witu  that  opera  must  forego  the  element  o 
fmc  assurance  and  power.  vitality  which  Signor, Caruso  breathed 

j of  t|1(.  many  songs  tho  following  [nto  it,  end  “Cavauerta  Rustieana 
Lleised  the  most:  “Myvto,”  by  ]3elibes;  takes  its  place  to  a large  extent.  Mas- 

“S»renade,”  bv  Carpenter:  “Charity  ’’  byicagni’s  opera  must  have  a consort  wit 
Ilazemun  four  songs  by  Hugo  \\  oil,  tt  popular  representative. 

Grice's  “Lauf  der  Welt”  and  Svendsen  S;  Mme.  Farrar  is  still  willing  to  add  to 
“Longing.”  her  repertory  and  may  have  had  an  am- 

Claire  Dux  and  Richard  Strauss 

Before  last  night  Richard  Strauss 
lad  not  been  heard  in  this  city,  so 
far  as  I remember,  as  conductor  of 
Iny  compositions  except  bis  own. 

Last  night,  at  the  Metropolitan,  he 
had  the  New  York  Philharmonic  to 
show  how  he  looks-  at  Weber  and 
(Mozart.  It  was  a special  conceit 
given  to  introduce  the  German  pnma 
donna  Claire  Dux  (who  made  her 
debut  last  week  as  a member  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company)  to  a New 
York  audience.  She  wiU  be  able  to 
write  to  her  friends  truthfully  that 
. she  got  an  ovation.  No  doubt,  pa- 
! triotism  was  an  ingredient  in  the  tre- 
mendous salvos  of  applause  fired  at 
her'  but  there  was  enough  of  beauty 
and’  merit  in  her  singing  to  deserve 
a good  deal  of  applause  on  purely 
artistic  grounds.  She  appeared  to 
least  advantage  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers she  bad  to  repeat,  the  popular 
“Serenade”  of  'Strauss.  Why  he 
should  have  orchestrated  a piece  so 
delightfully  pianistic  in  its  surging 
arpeggios  as  that  famous  song  is  in- 
conceivable. The  orchestral  version 
is  almost  farcically  bad;  and  as  for 
the  vocal  part,  Mme.  Dux  sang  it  n 
a ierkv  way  that  spoiled  it.  Do  you 
remember  how  gloriously  Nordica, 
with  Simmons  at,  the  piano,  used  to 
do  this  mastersong? 

Mme.  Dux  was  much  more  success- 
ful  with  the  other  three!  songs  on  her 
list,  particularly  the  loveliest  of 
itrauss’s  songs  (because  the  most 
elodious),  “Morgen,”  which  she  sang 
ith  infinite  tenderness  and  charm. 

|She  also  sang  Agathe’s  air,  .‘Lietse, 
leise,”  from  the  “Freyschutz  and 
iSouzanne’s  air  from  Mozart’s  Figaro. 

Throughout  the  evening  she  seldom 
let  out  her  full  voice,  using  mostly  a 
(mezza-voce  or  a falsetto,  agreeable  to 

i the  ear,  but  hardly  what~a  singer  of 
» her  reputation  is  expected  to  do.  Per- 
haps she  had  a reason  for  sparing  her 
voice. 

As  for  Dr.  Strauss’s  conducting  of 
Weber's  “Oberon”  and  Mozart’s  “Fig- 
aro” overtures,  it  showed  that  he 
is  as  much  at  home  in  these  classics 
as  in  his  own  works,  two  of  which  (the 
prelude  to  “Guntram”  and  the  love 
scene  from  “Feuersnot”)  were  on  the 
programme.  With  a single  rehearsal 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  out 
all  the  nuances  in  his  mind.  What 
was  comforting  was  that  the  Philhar- 
monic sounded  much  more  musical 
than  the  Toscanini  and  the  Philadel- 
phia orchestras  had  sounded  from  the 
Metropolitan  stage.  Was  it  the  greater 
size  and  sonority  of  the  Philharmonic, 
or  because-,  as  it  seemed,  the  band  had 
been  moved  out  a little  further  into 
the  auditorium? 

rtc  r / 

j METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "La  Navar- 
ralsp”  and  '‘Cavaileria  Rustieana,”  by 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. 


The  CaiHts. 

“LA  NAVARRAISE.” 

Anita  Geraldine  Farrar  ! 

Araqull  Giuli  Criml 

Garrido  Leon  Rothter  j 

Remlgio  Paolo  Ananian  ! 

Ramon  Giordano  Paltrinieri  | 

Bus  tarn  ente  Louis  D'Angelo 

Conductor  Albert  Wolff. 


her  repertory  and  may  have  had  an  am- 
bition to  exploit  her  dramatic  ability  in 
a role  which  demands  tragic  intensity, 
if  nothing  else.  We  do  not  think  the 
choice  was  & wise  one  or  that  she  will 
long  persist  in  it.  It  offers  her  no  nev 
and  appealing  nuance,  and  her  per- 
formance cannot  endure  comparison 
w:th  that  of  the  artist  for  whom  the 
work  was  written,  but  which  even  she 
(could  not  mako  permanently  attractive. 

When  she  joined  Mr.  Hammerstein  s 
forces  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
in  1906  the  opera  was  resurrected  for 
her.  Then  Mr.  Hammerstein  kept  it 
on  his  list  to  the  end  of  the  Manhat- 
tan’s caret  r because  Massenet's  operas 
were  the  staple  of  his  French  list,  and 
he  had  a fine  tragic  singer  in  Mme 
1 Gerville-Reache.  If  war  operas  hac 
(been  popular  pabulum  from  1914  tc 
1 1919,  and  Mr.  Gatti  had  had  a capabh 
representative  of  the  woman  of  Na- 
varre, those  seasons  might  have  suf- 
ficed for  its  restoration,  for  Ger- 
mania”  had  to  be  discarded  because  it 
was  a glorification  of  German  patriot- 
ism, and  “L’Attaque  du  Moulin”  could 
not  serve  during  the  period  of  Ameri- 
can neutrality  and  had  not  even  enough 
favor  before  then  to  justify  its  revival 
after.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  of- 
fensive to  our  German  fellow  citizens 
whose  sympathies  were  given  to  their 
Fatherland.  There  would  have  been  no 
objection,  of  course,  as  there  is  none 
now,  to  the  spectacle  of  Spaniards  at 
war  with  each  other.  Neither,  we 
fancy,  would  a protest  be  raised  if  “Les 
Huguenots”  were  to  be  revived,  though, 
as  Heine  observed,  it  is  an  opera  in 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants  kill 
each  other  to  music  made  by  a Jew. 

However,  all  this  is  perhaps  idle 
comment.  “La  Navarraise”  is  with  us 
again,  its  plot  as  ethically  and  dramat- 
ically faulty  as  ever,  its  music  more 
pallid,  its  prospects  just  as  problemat- 
ical. The  principal  change  which  we 
observed  last  night  was  the  loss  of  the 
i tragic  horror  which  Madame  Calve  in- 
jected into  it  by  her  action  in  the  final 
scene,  and  a greater  moderation  in  the 
expenditure  of  gunpowder.  Tho  Ry* 
rer  defiiciency  can  he  supplied  if  Mr. 
Gatti  wishes  to  do  so;  the  former  can- 
not, for  neither  in  voice  nor  dramatic 
(manner  does  Mine.  Farrar  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  titular  role. 

| “La  Navarraise”  is  a perversion  of 
ia  story  told  by  Jules  Claretie,  under 
the  title  “La  Cigarette.”  In  scene  and 
time  the  drama  harks  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain.  Garrido, 
a general  of  the  Liberalist  troops,  has 
been  defeated  in  an  engagement  by 
General  Zuccaraga.  Smarting  under 
the  humiliation,  be  sets  a price  on  the 
head  of  his  enemy.  He  is  overheard 
by  Anita,  a girl  from  Navarre,  who  has 
just  learned  that  she  cannot  marry 
Araquil,  a sergeant  in  Garrido’s  army, 
unless  she  brings  to  him  a dowry  equal 
to  the  sum  which  his  father  intends  to 
bestow  upon  him.  “Dot  pour  dot,”  are 
the  words  which  keep  ringing  in  her 
ears  after  a meeting  with  her  lover 
and  his  father.  The  sum  is  2,000 
duoros.  She  approaches  Garrido:  How 
much  will  he  pay  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Zuccaraga?  “Two  thousand 
duoros.”  Her  mind  conceives  a fearful 
resolve — she  will  murder  Zuccaraga 
j and  earn  the  dowry  which  shall  enable 
her  to  marry  her  lover.  She  slinks  off 
] tbrnigh  the  night.  Araquil,  wickedly 
j warned,  follows  her  and  sees  her  enter 
;|  t„e  enemy’s  camp.  She  commits  the 
l|  crime,  claims  and  receives  the  reward. 


;3; 

But  Araquil,  who  returns  to  the  Liber- 
alist camp  wounded  unto  death,  charges 
her  with  faithlessness  and  casts  her 
off  as  one  who  had  sold  her  honor  for 
gold  In  the  neighboring  village, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Zuccaraga  s 
troops,  the  bells  toll  and  a messenger 
comes  hearing  word  that  the  general 
has  died  by  an  assassin’s  dagger.  Ara- 
quil  realizes  the  truth  and  Binks  back 
n ad  lit:,  his  lather's  arms  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror.  Anita  goes 
mad  and,  her  mind  all  awry,  transforms 
tV  funeral  bells  into  wedding  chimes. 
She  grasps  her  lover’s  hand  to  lead 
him  to  church,  but  he  falls  a clod  at 
| her  feet.  Mme.  Calve  used  to  pull  open 

his  eyelids,  gaze  at  the  dull  balls  be- 
neath them,  look  for  a moment  at  the 
spectators  in  the  theater  with  an  ex- a 
pression  that  sent  them  home  to  dream 
nightmares,  and  fall  across  Araquil’s 
body  with  a shriek.  All  this  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  within  a few  hours 
and  amid  the  almost  continuous  noise 
of  battle. 

It  was  the  perfection  of  Mme.  Calve’s 
impersonation  of  the  Navarraise  which 
most  convincingly  published  the  artis- 
tic hollowness  of  the  drama.  A woman 
who  out  of  her  love  for  a man  commits 
murder  m the  hope  of  securing  the 
i means  to  become  his  wife  must  excite 
our  sympathy,  if  she  wishes  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a legitimate  tragic  figure. 
Admiration  of  the  character  is  out  of 
the  question,  perhaps  even  pardon 
also;  but  commiseration  and  pity  mast 
remain.  Mme.  Calve  did  not  arotise 
these  feelings;  neither  did  Mme. 
Farrar,  whose  capacity  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  horrible  is  much  belo-*r  that 
which  Mme.  Calve  possessed.  Neither 
did  Mme.  Gerville-Reaehe.  The  obsta- 
cle to  the  pathos  which  is  essential  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  play,  as  sincere 
was  created  by  Henri  Cain,  who,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  our  full  pen- 
nyworth of  horrors,  changed  M.  Glare- 
tie’s  story  so  as  to  make  Anita  the 
assassin  instead  of  Araquil.  The  great 
love  of  a man  might  have  spurred  him 
on  to  such  a deed;  so  might  the  love, 
mingled  with  patriotism,  of  a woman 
of  heroic  mould — a Judith,  a Jael  or 
a Charlotte  Corday.  But  Cain’s  Anltri 
is  to  our  eyes,  ears  and  feelings  only 
an  operatic  puppet — created  to  give  a 
woman  an  opportunity  which  she 
craved  to  wallow  in  the  blood  and  filth 
with  which  the  young  Italian  veritists 
were  heaping  their  dramatic  muck- 
carts  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

The  performance  last  night  was  ac- 
ceptable but  in  no  wise  distinguished.  , 
What  could  be  made  of  the  character  of  j 
Garrido  Mr.  Rothier  made  of  it;  but  I 
neither  in  bearing,  action  nor  song  did 
Signor  Crimi  (Araquil)  separate  him- 
self from  the  commonplace  rout  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  rushed  on  and  off 
the  scene  at  the  call  of  trumpets  and 
musketry.  (Equally  commonplace  were 
Messrs  D’Angelo  (Remigio),  Pal- 
trinieri  (Ramon)  and  Ananian  (Bus- 
tamente).  Mr.  Wolff  conducted  with 
zeal. 

Massenet's  short  opera,  Ca  Navai- 
raise,”  was  revived  at  the  Metropolitan 
1 Opera  House  last  evening  after  a long 
I silence.  It  was  produced  in  the  same 
j theatre  on  December  11,  1895,  when  the 
! chief  interpreter  of  its  passions  was 
Mme.  Emma  Calve,  for  whom  the  work 
was  written.  Its  career  was  very  short, 
and  it  was  not  heard  again  in  this  city 
until  Oscar  Hammerstein  brought  it  for- 
ward at  the  Manhattan,  April  10,  1907, 
j with  Mme."  Calve  again  as  the  heroine. 
Three  subsequent  performances  took 
place  in  the  same  season  with  Mme. 
Gerville-Reache  as  the  prima  donna. 


DUPRE’S  ORGAN  RECITAL.  j 

Applauded  hy  Large  Audience  in, 
Waiiaiuakrr  Auditorium . 

Marcel  Dupre,  organist  of  Notre  Dame,  j 
Paris,  made  his  second  appearance  m j 
the  public  inaugural  series  of  organ  re-  j 
citals  being  given  in  the  Wanamaker  j 
Auditorium  yesterday  afternoon.  He  | 
presented  an  admirable  programme  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  interpretation  and 
for  the  display  of  the  seemingly  endless 
wealth  of  beautiful  tonal  resources  be- 
longing to  the  new  Wanamaker  organ 
lupon  which  he  plays.  , 

! It  comprised  Cesar  Francks  calm 
(meditative,  yet  again  grandly  eloquen, 
first  choral  in  E major ; Couperin  s 
“Soeur  Moniqtle;”  written  originally  for 
(the  harpsichord,  and  aptly  described 
Dr.  Russell  in  liis  notes  as  true  to  its 
title  by  being  “a  shy,  demure  lit  1 
sketch”  ; Bach’s  B minor  prelude  ami 
fugue,  the  scherzo  from  Louts  Viernc ;s 
i second  symphony,  the  splendid  allegio 
vivace  from  Widor’s  sixth  symphony 
and.  in  closing,  an  improvisation  by  Ml 
Dupre  oil  a.  theme  submitted  by  Di. 
Miles  Farrow  of  this  city. 

With  the  improvisation  excepted  i.ir. 
Dupre  plaved  his  list  in  a darkened  a.udi- 
1 torium.  He  was  heard  by  a great  au- 
dience which  warmly  applauded  his  ciu- 
fCrSnt  numbers.  His  performance  of  the 
i Bach  music  was  of  dignity  and  depth, 
and  it  seemed  to  especially  interest  his 
auditors.  Another  selection  much  liked 
I was  the  scherzo  of  Vierne,  an  exquisite 


dalnTy  pleceptvfidse  composer  a one  time, 
teacher  o£  Mr.  Dupre  holds  the  post  of 
“Orgraniste  Titulaire”  of  Notre  Dame, 


trained  and  gifted  singer,  of  a singer  chance.  } 

. impelled  by  the  spirit  of  a great  * ,c  / on  ” cber  number,  "Invitation 

| -c  i-  v tragedienne.  “ to  the  Dance,  ’ illustrated  the  tonal  bal- 

It  was  small  wonder  that  Signor  ance  and  vitality  of  an  old  favorite  that 

Scotti  felt  the  inspiration  of  such  a h^ver  tails  to  arouse  enthusiasm  with  its  S 

companion  and  revivified  his  always  ! ™ytbm  and  pretty  tunes, 
superb  impersonation  of  Baron  Scarpia. j,  "Verklaerte  Nacht”  ("Radiant  Night”), 

, Gracefully,  gallantly,  almost  reveren-  i by  Arnold  Sehonberg,  tells  the.  story  of  a 

while  his  pupil  is  the  cathedral  s official  tlally,  he  made  his  homage  to  Mme.  I wotnttn  who  taIls  in  lovc  with  her  bus-' 

organist.  Jeritza  every  time  the  torrential  ap-  j band  after  she  had  detested  him  and  had 

plause  summoned  the  pair  before  the  I flowed  herself  to  accept  the  embraces 
curtain.  ] of  another  man.  The  music  attempts  to  I 

There  was  a new  tenor  in  the  per- j Picture  the  dramatic  scene  of  her  coufes-  j 
formanee.  Signor  Aureliano  Pertile,  |-  SI0U  and  forgiveness.  Although  the  score 
who  .made  his  debut  as  Cavaradossi.  | burdly  succeeded  in  depicting  the  story,  i 
He  was  received  with  many  signs  of  | ^ pleased  with  its  dramatic  climaxes  and  I 
favor.  More  may  be  said  of  him  when  atmosphere. 


Mr.  Dupre's  improvisation,  which 
closed  the  recital,  caused  general  amaze- 
ment, while  turning  out  to  be  a.n  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  tour  de  force  for  both 
performer  and  organ. 

/K  C ■t'  l ‘ 1 ^ ' 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE.  — “La  Bo- 
heme,”  afternoon.  “Tosca, ” evening.  Byi 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. 


the  occasion  is  more  favorable. 


The  CnNfs. 

“LA  BOHEME.” 


Rodolfo 

Sehaunard 

Benoit 

Miml  

Parpignol 

Marcello 


..Giulio  Trim! 

Adamo  Didur 

. .Robert  Leonhardt 

Frances  Alda 

Pietro  Audisio 

.Giuseppe  De  Luca 


tf  La  Boheme  **  Sang:  at  Matinee. 

“ La  Bdh&me  ” was  sung:  at  a special 
matinee  yesterday  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 
whose  patrons  filled  the  boxes.  A fa- 


.Colllne  Jose  Mardonesj 

Alclndoro  Paolo  Ananian 

Musetta  Yvonne  d'Arle 

A Sergeant  Vincenzo  Resehiglian, 

Conductor  Gennaro  Papi. 


“TOSCA.” 

Floria  Tosca ...Marie  Jeritza 


miliar  cast  of  other  seasons  Included 
! Mme.  Alda,  Messrs.  Crimi,  De  Luca, 

' Didur  and  Mardones.  In  the  r61e  of 
1 Musetta  appeared  a young  soprano, 
Yvonne  d'Arle,  who  has  made  her  way 
to  the  operatic  stage  by  way  of  cabaret 
and  theatre  in  New  York.  The  fresh 
voice  and  some  skill  “ of  the  theatre  ” 
made  for  the  newcomer  a favorable  first 
impression. 


. ^ The  familiar  “Lconore  Overture’’  No. 
I 3,  by  Beethoven,  closed  the  program. 

! Mr.  Monteux  gave  a studious  and  color- 
ful reading  to  the  score. 


Mario  Cavaradossi Aureliano  Pertile 

Baron  Scarpia Antonio  Scotti 

Cesare  Angelotti Paolo  Ananian 

The  Sacristan  Pompllio  Malatesta 

Spoletta  '•  ? Arigelo  Bada 

Sciarrone  Louis  D Angelo  : 

A Jailer...  Vincenzo  Resehiglian' 

A Shepherd Cecil  Arden 

Conductor  Roberto  Moranzonl. 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition) 
The  persons  who  attended  the  per- 
formance of  “Tosca”  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  night  did  not 
merely  see  and  hear  a drama — they 
experienced  a tragedy.  It  was  Mme. 
Marie  Jeritza’s  debut  as  Floria  Tosca. 


Mme.  (ieriua  in 

The  first  performance  of  Puccini's 
“Tosca”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  served  to  introduce 
Mme.  Maria  Jeritza,  the  Viennese  so- 
prano. who  made  her  first  appearance 
here  the  other  day  in  " Die  Tote  Stadt, 


in  a new  part,  that  of  Tosca ; and^a  looked  upon  a3  the  exponent 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

At  Carnegie  Hall  on  Thursday  after- 
noon and  last  night  M.  Vincent  d’lndy 
conducted  concerts  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra.  M.  d’lndy  is  one  of  the1 
founders  of  and  the  present  head  of 
the  Schola  Cantorum  of  Paris,  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  began  as  the 
conservator  of  ancient  tradition  in  re- 
spect of  the  performance  of  the  j 
Gregorian  Chant,  but  has  come  to  be 


new  tenor.  Aureliano  Petrile,  who 
his  d4but  at  Cavaradossi.  The  appear- 


ad- 

n French  music,  as 


vanced  thought 

jeen  in  s*  My  the  ex-  contradistinguished  from  the  conserva- 

clusive  property  of  Mme.  Farrar  was  an  tigm  embodied  in  the  Conservatoire 
occasion  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  it  . . . , , _ Tf...,!.  „„v. 

resulted  in  a great  success  for  the  new-  which  is  maintained  by  the  J-rencn  gov 

comer,  ernment.  As  a matter  of  fact,  wliat  has 

It  tkaes  now  an  effort  of  memory  to  trnmenu  » , 

recall  the  Tosca  of  Mme.  Eames,  Mme.  been  recognized  as  creative  genius  in  j 
Ternina,  Mme.  Fremstad.  It  appeared  , been  nurtured  and  brought 

It  began  with  an  exhibition  of  curios-  that  Mme  Jeritza  was  likely  to  take  France  nas  De  Institution  I 

...  ,.  , . , , ! her  place  in  this  greater  line  of  r,epre-  blossom  by  the  oui  institution  | 

ity,  which  on  the  part  of  the  knowing  sentatives  of  a part  that  whatever  its  , „ raubourg  PoissonRre, 

real  artistic  value,  has  a fixed  place  in  housed  in  the  DrauDOUlg  roissume  , 
the  public’s  admiration.  | and  also  as  a matter  of  fact  the  sig- 

In  her  representation  of  the  heroine  , <*  . , Cantorum  at' 

of  Korngoth's  opera  she  had  shown  her-  nificance  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  at 

self  the  possessor  of  a voice  of  power,  pl.esent  time  he’s  quite  as  much  in 

of  quality,  of  dramatic  Possibilities,  of  j lt  hag  done  to  preserve  the  old 


who  had  seen  and  heard  the  artist  in  ; 
“Die  tote  Stadt,”  and  therefore  felt  : 
justified  in  a warmer  feeling,  was 
mixed  with  keen  interest.  Many,  no  j 
doubt,  felt  that  a new  revelation  was  j 


a vivid,  "imposing  and  sumptuous  per-|  what 

,.  ..  , , , scnality,  of  a keen  histrionic  tempera-  . k propaganda  for  the  new  in 

impending.  There  were  those  who,  de- i ment  and  skill.  These  things  are  all!  as  w raalv  1 y & . 

spite  the  shallowness  of  the  character  | available  and  valuable  in  any  portryal  music  generally  as  we  as 
in  which  she  has  hitherto  ^ appeared,  | cifically  French  music. 

in  the  part,  , This  circumstance  may  have  deter-1 

thatrmlPFPhfhaanvCee  SlMxpM  ft’!  mined  the  character  of  the  program 
Her  tall  and  commanding  figure  has  which  M.  d’lndy  presented  at  the  two, 
litheness,  but  hardly  an  alluring  grace.  bad  an  archaic  char-, 

She  was  a very  blonde  Italian,  as  she  concerts,  which  had  an  aicnau.  u | 

was  the  other  day  a.  blonde  Belgian;  ECter  at  the  beginning  and  alter  dis- 
and she  wore  costumes  strangely  at  Uv0  of  his  pupils' 


recognized  that  a current  of  hot  dra- 
matic blood  coursed  through  the  veins  i 
of  this  newcomer  from  Vienna. 

The  revelation,  of  which  there  were 
forewarnings  in  the  scenes  with  Ca- 
varadossi and  Scarpia  in  the  church, 
came  in  the  climax.  It  came  like  an 
avalanche  which  swept  thousands  into 
a frenzied  demonstration  of  enthusi- 
asm. We  can  not  recall  a similar  scene 
in  all  the  history  of  the  opera  house, 
which  has  witnessed  many  a great 
artistic  triumph.  It  was  not  applause  ;\ 
it  was  an  emotional  tumult;  a tempest. 

Different  from  Predecessors 

We  have  had  a number  of  fine 
representatives  of  the  Tosca  of  Puccini 
and  his  librettists,  and  memory  deals 
kindly  with  them  all — with  Ternina, 
Eames,  Fremstad,  Farrar.  Mme.  Je-  j 
ritza’s  impersonation  differed  from 
them  all.  It  was  more  than  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  operatic  heroine,  dra- 
matically and  musically;  it  was  ar.  in- 
carnation of  a woman  far  greater  than 
the  one  conceived  by  the  creators  of 
the  opera.  It  was  Illiea,  Giacosa  and 
Puccini,  plus  the  soul  of  Sardou.  It 
was  Sardou  sublimated  by  the  subtle 
and  powerful  alchemy  of  music.  Pose 
and  gesture  of  infinite  variety  and 
grace,  vocal  utterance  of  irresistible 
eloquence,  gave  meanings  to  phrases  of 
which  perhaps  neither  dramatists  nor 
composer  had  dreamed.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  speech  and  song 
seemed  to  have  been  eliminated,  and 
the  clogs  which  music  places  upon 
action  seemed  non-existent.  The  en- 


.nu  sne  WOie  WBIUJIICO  , 1 

. ariance  with  the  period  of  the  dramt  closing,  works  D.y 
and  with  the  carefully  designed  garb  of  ended  with  the  latest  symphonic  crea- 
all  the  other  participants.  She  also  Tf 

committed  the  faux  pas  of  entering  tion  of  M.  d In'dy_  himselt.  It  piopa 
church  bareheaded  in  it.  gandism  entered  into  its  purpose  fa 

But  is  is  much  more  to  the  point  that  thought  which  is  at  least  invited  by 
she  sang  and  acted  the  part  with  great  tu  “presence  of  the  composer  in 
dramatic  power.  In  the  melodramatic  ‘ f , it  mas  at  hast 

sc-ne  with  Scarpia  in  the  second  act,  in  America  at  this  Juncture  tt  was  at  (east 
which  she  is  attacked  by  him  and  finally  propagandism  0.  a more  liberal  spi 
kills  him,  her  depiction  of  despair  and:  than  that  represented  m the  concerts 
tremulous  emotion,  and  finally  of  all,  thus  far  given  under  the  direction  of 
ihe  results  of  her  tigerish  use  of  the,  pr  Richard  Strauss,  for  thus  far  the! 


ItnM  latter  has  brought  forward  only  music 


emotional  power.  In  tills  her  singing,  „ ,e.!  ilJb  u “ „v„pni-  the 

forcibly  accentuated  the  »i*nlficance  of  of  his  own  composition,  exc  pt  a 

concert  of  last  Tuesday,  which  was 


her  acting.  She  has  the  power  and  the  given  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  a 


tire  gamut  of  vocal  color  was  played  1 
upon  to  intensify  the  musical  declama- 
tion, yet  there  was  no  hint  at  studied 
effect.  The  emotional  stimuli  seemed 
spontaneous,  unvolitional;  they  came 
from  within.  . 

Yet  it  was  a manifestation  ox  art, 
of  a lofty  conception  of  the  province 
of  art,  and  a marvelous  capacity  to 
embody  that  conception.  The  climax 
of  the"  second  act  did  not  come  with 

I . . 1 « UKovfiriP*  it.  was 


the  vulgar  killing  of  a libertine;  it  was  

vouched  when  Tosca,  perplexed  in  the  familiar;  most  familiar  of  ail 
nmired  out  her  agony  in  al  Scotti 's  highly  polished  and_  villa 


extreme,  poured  out  her  agony 
heartbroken  wail,  which  rose  to  pas- 
sionate supplication  and  ended  in  the 
broken  accents  of  despair. 

Tragedy  Inspires  Singer 
“Vissi  d’Arte”  lias  generally  been  a 
■concert  intermezzo,  embarrassing  to 
’■  the  progress  of  the  tragedy.  It  has 
i been  sung  so  that  the  prima  donnas 


skill  to  give  potent  coloring  and  dra- 
matic significance  to  her  vocal  phrases.  [ 
Her  methods  are  sometimes  violent,  but 
they  are  applied  with  certainty  and  with 
results  that  seldom  offend  artistic  taste. 

As  she  sank  upon  the  floor  from  the, 
sofa  after  her  struggle  with  Scarpia, 
her  sad  and  tearful  air  brought  forth 
such  a prolonged  burst  of  applause  as 
has  not  interrupted  the  middle  of  a 
scene  at  the  Metropolitan  for  many  a 
day.  At  the  close  of  the  act  the  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  of  the  audience 
brought  her  many  times  before  the  cur- 
tain. It  was  evident  that  Mme.  Jentza! 
had  made  a deep  impression  and  a pro-  \ 
nounced  success.  Her  further  appear- 
ances will  be  awaited  with  unusual 
interest. 

Mr.  Pertile  as  Cava,radossi  showed 
many  of  the  familiar  qualities  of  the 
Italian  tenor,  and  some  not  so  familiar. 
His  voice  has  not  much  color  or 
vibrancy ; there  is  something  of  the  ■ 
" whiteness  " of  quality  that  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  qualities.  But  he  did 
some  excellent  singing  in  the  first  act. 
some  good  phrasing;  and  he  was  con- 
tented at  first  not  to  force  hip  voice  in 
the  higher  or  any  other  register  in  the 
attempt  to  gain  volume— and  applause. 
Dater  he  seemed,  to  think  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  do  so. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 

Mr. 
illainous 


impersonation  of  Scarpia. 
zoni  conducted. 


Mr.  Moran-  1 


BOSTON  SYMPHOn* 


singer  new  to  the  United  States;  and, 
these  exceptions  were  two  airia*  by 
German  composers.  M.  d’lndy’s  list,,; 
on  the  contrary,  contained  a compo- 
sition by  Claudio  Monteverde,  an| 
Italian;  Mozart,  a German;  Michel  de 
Lalande,  a Frenchman  who  was  in  the  1 
service  of  Louis  !XI  V and  died  nearlj 
200  years  ago,  and  three  contemporary 
Frenchmen,  himself  included. 

Offering  Full  of  Instruction 
It  was  a more  instructive  program 
than  any  offered  by  Mr.  Damrosch  in 
his  professedly  historical  series  last 
year.  The  Italian  number  was  the 
introduction  to  Monteverde’s  “Orfeo.” 
The  annotator  of  the  program  may 
have  felt  justified  in  calling  it  an 
overture,  but  he  was  guilty  of  a his- 
torically confusing  error  in  intimating 
that  it  was  a model  in  the  classic 
Italian  form.  That  form  was  estab- 
lished by  Lully  and  remained  in  use 
down  to  Handel  (the  overture  to  “The 
Messiah”  is  an  example).  It  consisted 
of  a very  slow  movement,  followed  by 
a -fugue d allegro,  with  a return  to 
the  stately  introduction.  Monteverde 
opened  his  “Fable  in  Music,”  as  he 
called  “Orfeo,”  with  a toccata,  followed 
by  a ritornello,  the  first  piece  quicker 
than  the  second,  and  had  the  two 

^edThWgh  three  times.  M.  d’lndy '■ 
played  them  twice,  with  a chanfu 
the  instrumentation,  but  without . alter 
of  the  harmony  or  the  structure 


(lie 


ation  ox  tne  nanmmj  v,  --  ---  ind 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  last  of  the  P^ces.  Monteverde  bad^  ^ 


adm i r e r s *m fgh t" ap p 1 au d It,  might  even  night  gave  its  second  jonccrt  of ^ Now  i 


remark  that  “all 


demand  a Repetition.  Last  night  it  York  serics  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  pro-  I regard  his  r.  . . 

was  the  despairing  exhalation  ^f^a  gram  was  calculated  to  please  the  large  1 the  instruments  might  particip^ 

It  was  both 


sung  as  Mme.  Bernhardt  might  varied  and  interesting. 


, have  spoken  it,  yet  it  was  song.  It 
I was  dramatic  song,  like  every  word  of 


'dialogue  which  Mme.  Jeritza  uttered, 
the  song  of  an  actress  who  was  a 


The  Symphony  in  D Major,  No.  -,  by- 
Jean  Sibelius,  served  to  show  the  wonder- 
ful virtuoso  quality  of  the  Boston  or- 
ganization. The  pastoral  nature  of  the; 
work  offered  many  opportunities  fot  the 
wood  wind,  and  the  players  were  alive  to 


IlLO  I *•  , 

which  case  lie  neglected  to  set.^'Vta 
what  all  outside  of  the  clarino,  qumta 
and  vulgano  (all  trumpets  of  3 
wLv  TIh»  matter  is  not  nigniy 


were  to  play.  The  mattei  is^ 
important  here,  but  what  is  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Monteverde  1 


ner’s  “fftidlugwill  Jt  is"' 
pedal  note  and  the  primary  cho 
harmony,  from  which  it  never  departs. 
To  that  fact  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence might  have  been  invited.  The 
only  previous  performance  of  the  in-; 
teresting  work  which  we  can  recall; 
was  on  Sunday  night,  April  14,  1912, 1 
at  the  Metropoitan  Opera  House,  when 
“Orfeo”  was  given  in  concert  form,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Pasternack,  in] 
the  version  made  by  Professor  Orefice1 
for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1911  j 
in  Rome. 


BU  much  spoken  of  in  the  books  as^ s 

great  innovator  and  progressist,  s hat 
in  its  harmonic  structure 
is  a precursor  of  ttie  pre'ude  to  Wag- 


The  music  by  Lalande,  composed  to 
entertain  the  ear  of  the  Grand  Mon* 
arch  while  at  dinner,  proved  to  be  anin-  j 
gratiating  bit,  like  much  of  that  of 
Rameau  and  Couperin  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  transcription  for  the 
pianoforte — music  designed  to  please 
the  taste  when  all  the  polite  world 
was  devoted  to  the  dance,  when  men  of 
genius  like  Moliere,  Quinault  and 
Lully  thought  their  geniu3  not  ill-ap- 
plied when  devoted  to  the  cx'eation  of 
ballets.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
Gustav  Andx'e,  son  of  the  Andre,  of  Of- 
fenbach-on-the-Rhine,  who  was  Mozart’s 
publisher,  lived  in  New  York.  He  then 
owned  the  autograph  of  the  Serenade 
in  D which  was  on  M.  d’lndy’s  pro- 
gram, and  which  remained  unpublished, 
probably,  until  Breitkopf  & Hiirtel 
brought  out  their  complete  edition  of 
Mozart’s  works.  It  is  one  of  many  com- 
positions of  its  kind  which  Mozart 
wrote  and  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
undertaken  experiments  in  oi'chesti’a- 
tion.  It  has  two  small  bands,  one  com- 
posed of  two  principal  violins,  viola 
and  double  bass,  the  other  of  two  vio- 
lins, viola,  violoncello  and  kettledrums. 
M.  d’lndy,  to  make  it  effective  in  a 
large  room,  no  doubt,  occasionally  mul- 
tiplied the  strings  and  made  the  work 
sound  something  like  a concerto  grosso, 
with  its  solo  and  chorus  bands,  which 
was  certainly  not  in  consonance  with 
the  intentions  of  the  composer.  One  of 
its  novel  and  charming  effects  was  a 
sort  of  refrain  by  the  second  band 
playing  pizzicato.  That  was  delicious, 
but  there  are  other  nocturnal  sere- 
nades by  Mozart  which  are  more  inter- 
esting. 

Themes  Not  Worth  Labor 


The  compositions  by  M.  d’lndy’s 
pupils  and  associates  were  an  orches- 
tral dirge,  “To  the  Dead,”  by  Paul  Le 
Flem,  and  a movement  from  a suite 
with  the  general  title  “Evocations,” 
called  “,The  Gods  in  the  Shadows  of 
the  Caves,”  by  Albert  Roussel.  Much, 
overmuch  elaboration,  harmonically  and  . 
instx-umentally,  of  themes  vpt  worthy  j 
of  so  much  labor  might  be  said  in  ; 
description  of  the  two  Works;  or,  more  | 
sententiously,  “Much  ado  about  noth- 
ing.”  However,  considering  them  in! 
relation  to  something  that  has  come  to 
us  recently  from  Italy,  Germany  and 
England,  it  is  possible  to  see  in  them 


id 


one  element  deserving  of  fconlmenda- 
tion.  The  Frenchmen  (let  us  now  in- 
clude M.  d'lndy  as  disclosed  in  his  new 
work)  still  believe  in  logical  and  sym- 
metrical structure — M.  d’lndy  needed 
not  to  be  hesitant  about  calling  his 
“On  the  Shores  of  the  Seas”  a sym- 
phony, for-  a free  symphonic  form,  ex- 
pressed in  the  arrangement  of  themes, 
their  development  and  a succession  01 
moods,  obviously  hovered  over  him  dur- 
ing the  work  of  composition.  _ In  au 
the  pieces  we  found  the  obsession  that 
the  scenes,  or  imaginings  from  which 
the  composers  proceeded,  were  accepted 
by  them  as  the  contents  of  their  music. 
To  them  they  may  have  been  so,  but 
thev  needed  not  to  be  to  a single  one 
who  listened  to  them.  M.  Le  I lem  s 
piece,  being  a lamen’tation,  may  have, 
been  an  evocation  of  grief  greater  than 
individual  dolor,  but  M.  Roussel’s  could 
be  called  art  evocation  of  vanished  gods 
seen  as  shadows  in  a vast  cave  only  by 
a listener  willing  to  surrender  his  ear 
and  fancy  into  the  hands  of  a literary 
guide.  M.  Roussel  may  have  felt  while 
composing  his  work  as  if  he  were  a 
Dante  who  had  placed  his  hand  in  that 
of  Virgil,  but  to  us  he  was  neither  the 
great  Florentine  nor  the  greater  Man- 
tuan. . 

In  one  respect  the  music  of  pupils 
and  master  stirred  the  demon  of 
curiosity  within  us.  Why  do  so  iaany 
, latter-day  pieces  begin  in  the  depths. 
Why  do  their  themes  emerge  from 
grumbling  tubas  and  muttering  double 
basses,  like  primal  organisms  wriggling 
out  of  primeval,  primordial  proto- 
plasmic slime?  Great  heaven!  Are 
we  never  ag-ain  to  have  a composer 
make  a proclamation  as  Brahms  does 
in  his  third  symphony?  “All  at  once 
and  nothing  first,  just  as  bubbles  do 
when  they  burst.”  When  a contrast- 
ing second  subject  is  necessary,  why 
does  it  present  itself  in  the  form  of 
a frivolous  dunce,  and  why  must  this 
dance  be  made  silly  or  macabre  by  the 
tones  of  a xylophone?  Wood  alcohol 
has  done  mischief  enough  of  late. 
Must  there  he  an  infusion  ot  it  in 
every  piece  of  music,  even  in  tonal 
visions  of  the  limitless  sea.  with  its 
mourning  eternal  and  its  smiles  in- 
niunerous?  In  the  glory  of  every 
sunrise?  If  the  classic  formlanes  are 
monotonous,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
ceaseless  reiteration  of  such  cheap  ana 
vulgar  devices? 


Difficulties  of  Correlation 


There  are  pages  of  splendid  raxis'C 
in  M.  d’lndy’s  “On  the  Shores  of  the 
Seas”;  music  which  sprang  from  noDie 
emotions  and  is  calculated  to  evoke 
noble  emotions  and  uplifting  fancies 
in  the  listener.  But  has  ho  £ou"a£d 
“The  Tranquillity  of  Light  or  The 
.Tov  of  the  Deep  Blue,”  or  ‘Green 


rizdiHW?  Are  the¥e~TWuO"0.reen 
rmenta  in  music?  Dalliance  with 
i ilea  in  musical  analysis  is  as  old 
,s  the  hills-  so  is  the  notion  that 
;ound  and  cblor  are  correlated.  Has 
iuch  correlation  ever  been  made  in- 
eligible? Does  the  tone  of  the  oboe 
•esemblc  any  color  in  the  solar  spec- 
rum?  Or  the  bassoon  or  trombone. 
Colors,  odors,  tastes,  sounds,  arouse 
^motions,  sometimes  definite  emotions, 
n somo  persons,  but  the  emotions  are 
ndividual,  not  shared  by  all. 

When  all  men  are  made  over  the 
same  psychological  last,  perhaps  a 
nusical  composer  will  paint  the  red- 
headed woman  whom  Strauss  Saul  to 
Mottl  he  had  pictured  in  “Don  Juan.” 
Until  then  we  must  perforce  remain 
blind  or  deaf,  or  auricularly  sight- 
less to  the  blues  and  greens  of  M. 
d’lndy’s  “poem.” 


th<?  hi 
i most 
to  b e 


LUCIA 


tt>  \\ . hi:m>i  ;:is«n. 


“Lucia  ;11  Lammerinotfr,"  Donizetti's 
ulodiotts  stage  version  o'  "Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  "Bride  of  Laminennoor,"  was  iv- 
jeated  at.  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ast  evening  in  the  presence  of  a nu- 
nerous  aiul  distinguished  audience.  The 
mportance  of  the  occasion  was  probably 
lot  revealed  to  most  of  those  present, 
uni  they  were  unaware  that  they  were 
istening  to  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  fa- 
nous  Mine,  (falli -Cure;  for  the  last  time 
icfore  her  departure  to  meet  her  femi- 
lino  impresario,  Miss  Mary  Garden. 

To-day  Mmo.  Galli-Curci  will  leave  to 
begin  a concert  tour,  which  will  con- 
clude with  her  appearance  at  tin  Hip- 
podrome on  Sunday  evening.  December 
1.  Immediately  aftei  that  she,  will  en- 
•ain  for  Chicago,  where  she  will  with- 
but  doubt  again  intone  the  sorrows  of 
Violetta  and  Lucia  as  well  as  -the  vari- 
bus  emotions  of  other  heroines  addicted 
o florid  publication  of  them.  After  com- 
pleting her  duties  with  the  Chicago  or- 
ganization the  prima  donna  will  con- 
tinue westward,  singing  along 'the  Pacific 
coast,  then  moving  through  tiie  South 
and  ending  her  season  in  the  middle 
West. 

1 ' was  judicious  to  have  Mine.  Galli- 
,'urci  bid  the  metropolitan  an  re  voir  as 
Lucia,  since  this  is  on*  of  her  best  parts; 
The  music  is  happily  paired  with  thd 
natural  quality  of  her  tones  and  with! 
the  characteristics  of  her  style.  She, 
was  in  her  best  voice  last  evening.  Thv| 
wind  and  weather  of  the  outer  world) 
had  no  effect  on  her.  She  sang-  in  her 
amiliar  manner  and  after  every  number 
'oil owed  hearty  applause  and  shouts  of 
‘brava.” 

Mr.  Gigli  was  again  the  bLlga > tlu. 
His  beautiful  voice  was  heard  to  a.lvan-j 
fate  in  much  of  the  music,  especially 
that  of  the  last  scene.  But  his  I'amcj 
viu  not  rest  on  his  impersonation  of  the 
■'<  ung  Lord  of  lia  vena  wood.  There,  arc 
other  parts  which  tit  him  much  better 
Mr.  Danisp's  to/  cere  had  the  same  stal- 
wart aspect  as  before  and  his  singing- 
won  much  applause;  Mr.  I'api  con- 


iltcniat ing  orgiiiiisl.  The  audi 

music  lovers,  in- 

qumy.  prominent  organists  and 
■•tlier  musicians.  Tho  programmes  pre- 

•■enled  in  the  series  by  >lr.  Gouibom 
;i nd  , lii.s  colleague,  Marcel  Dupi'c,  aic 
il'fording  opportunity  for  a comprehen- 
sive survey  of  organ  literature  while  at: 
an  tint®  the  hearing  of  one  of  the  , 
remarkable  organs  in  c si.steu.ee  in 
enjoyed.  , • 

The  compositions  played  by  Mr.  t our-  ; 
boin  yesterday  were  the  allegro  vivace  • 
from  W'dor’s  fifth  symphony,  ail  "In- 
vocation" bv  the  Belgian  organist,  -M- 
plion.se  MaiUy,  IS6S-I91S,  who  was  M: . 
t’ourboin'  teacher;  "La  Flleuse.”  by 
ltn  ft*;  Bach's  D minor  toccata  and  fugue 
and  c'Vsor  Franek’s  "Grande  Piece  Sym- 
phon  iqtn  . in  four  movements.  these 
works  pin  to  the  test  with  excellent  - 
results  Mr.  (.’ourboin’a  powers  as  a vir-  • 
tuoso  and  called  into  use  the  splendid 
tonal  fiowets  of  the  new  great  organ  as 
well  as  many  of  its  special  features, 
both  those  for  obtaining  color  and  many 
I Other  striking  effects.  No  composition 
! was  more  enjoyed  than  the  Madly  "In- 
vocation,” played  as  it  was  in  the  audi- 
I lorium  darkened  during  its  performair  e 
' and  rich  in  exquisite  melody  obtained 
first  of  all  by  a masterly  use  of  stops. 
The  Bach  and  Franck  works,  the  back- 
bone ol  the  programme,  wen.'  delivered 
with  lofty  conception,  splendid  rhythjn 
and  power  and  showed  at  once-  Mr. 
t'oiirboiti’s  artistic  command  over  stop.-, 
manuals  and  pedals.  A very  commend- 
able custom  at  tlmse  concerts  a'lows  no 
! person  to 'enter  Or  leave  the  auditorium 
• luring  the  playing  of  a number. 


tlfe  cTflFf  o^liirh  been 

intensified  lied  it  breir1  accompanied  by 
llm  scenes  which  were  in  the  mind". 
oT  the  composers  when  it  was  written. 

' Charades  and  action  were  suggested 
by  the  threo  pieces  by  Liadoff  in  the 
afternoon  concert  of  the  Boston  Or 
ehestra,  and  also  by  the  fragments, 
from  Ravel’s  “Daphnls  and  Chloe”; 
and  spectacle  at  least  by  the  finale- 
from  “Die  Walkflre,”  which  was  one 
i of  the  numbers  of  Mr.  Stransky’s  eve- 
! ning  program. 

j Dramatic  action,  even  if  only  panto- 
I mime,  is,  of  course,  excluded  from  our 
n.otions  of  what  a concert  should  be, 

! but  we  arc  not  so  certain  that  pictures 
need  be,  now  that  the  photo-play  is  be- 
j coming  an  art-form  worthy  of  serious 
i consideration,  a suggestion  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  a review  of  a con- 
cert  by  the  Boston  orchestra  when  1 
some  music  by  Stravinsky  was  played 
a season  or  two  ago,  but  was  not ;ge  - 
erally  accepted  as  having  been  offeied 
in  earnest.  Nevertheless  it  was,  and 
the  wish  that  it  might  be  toed  as 
experiment,  at  least,  came  hack  to 
• , while  we  were  listen- 


lUS.ifW  BtltVTOVH  SINGS. 


Bernardo  Olshansky,  a Russian  bary- 
( loin-,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Boston  Opera.  gave  a song  recital 
' las'  evening  in  Aeolian  TTa.ll.  assisted  oy 
Walter  Golds  at  the  piano.  He  sang ; 
aa  iiip-.i'i  itting  list  of  old  airs,  operatic 
excerpt's  ail'd  French.  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican songs.  His  voice  has  a dramatic  • 

J quality  in  the  lower  registers,  but  it  ; 

| neks  volume  in  the  upper. 

He  I- is  numbers  in  a straight-. 

yard  rush  ion  without  much,  if  any,.' 

attempt  at  nuance,  but  lie  bad  in  mind  j 
I.ho  meaning  of  the  texts  and  with  the) 
) aid  of  musical  instincts  in  the  expres- ) 
•sion  of  feeling  he  was  able  to  impart 
interest  to  his  general  delivery.  I-Ie  I 
, had  a v ry  demonstrative  audience. 


ducted. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


Dime.  Solmitz.er,  Pianist,  Perform* 


in  Brilliant  Style. 


The  seventh  orchestral  concert  of  this 
crowded  musical  week  was  that  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  programme 
comprised  Handel's  concerto  grosso  in 
C,  as  arranged  by  Felix  Mottle  : Mo- 
zart's G minor  symphony,  Liszt’s  15  flat 
piano  concerto  and  his  symphonic  poem. 
“Mazeppa."  The  pianist  was  Mme.  Ger- 
maine Schnitzer.  , 

The  concert  was  not  one  calling  for) 
extended  comment.  Mme.  Schnitzer  has  ; 
played  pianos  in  the  presence  of  the  , 
local  musical  public  very  often  and 
Liszt’s  E flat  creation  is  almost  as  fa- 
miliar as  his  Second  Hungarian  Rliap-  I 
sody.  Such  piano  music  causes  no  un-  j 
easiness  of  spirit.  It  is  very  direct  and 
transparent.  Its  purpose  of  developing  j 
certain  fundamental  themes  through  ! 
contrasting-  movements  is  manifest  and 
its  employment  of  the  solo  instrument,  is  Jl 
brilliant  and  masterly,  as  might  be  ex-  • 
pected  of  the  celebrated  virtuoso  who 
composed  it. 

Mme.  Schnitzer  is  a pianist  who  per- 
forms in  a brilliant,  style  with  scintillat- 
ing tone,  flashes  of  temperamental  vigor 
and  unshaken  courage  in  the  face  of  all 
difficulties.  Air.  Strauskj . who  Con- 
ducted the  accompaniment  to  her  per- 
formances, showed  a remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  possibly  even 
>me  lack  of -consideration  for  the  lady. 
Let  on  the  whole  the  concerto  was  per- 
formed with  spirit  find  good  effect  and 
the  audience  rewarded  the  fair  pianist 
with  plentiful  applause. 


The  third  of  a series  of  noon-day  musi- 
cnles  under  the  direction  of  Frank  La 
’’orge  and  Ernesto  Bnrumeu  was  given 
“erday  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  Charlotte 
Rvan,  soprano:  Anne  .Tago,  contralto, 
-.'d  Frank  La  Forge  as  soloist,  and  the 
Duo- Art  piano  featured  op  the  program. 

Miss  Ryan  sang  for  her  first  group 
“I  Came  With  a Song."  "Spooks’  and 
“Song  of  the  Open”  by  La  Forge,  accom- 
panied by  the  composer.  Her  second 
group  opened  with  “Before  the  Crucifix” 
bv  En  Forge  and  “Prayer*’  from  "Tosca. 
Mr.  La  Forge  played  av.  organ  accom- 
paniment for  Miss  Ryan  which  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  the  song.  A third  group 
of  songs  concluded  Miss  Ryan’s  part  of 
the  program,  thev  were  “Like  the  Rose- 
bud" and  "To  a Messenger"  by  Tat  Forge 
and  “Indian  Love  Song"  by  Lieurnnec 
with  a reproduction  of  Mr.  La  Forge’s 
accompaniment  by  the  Duo-Art  piano. 
Miss  Ryan’s  voice  is  of  beautiful  quality 
and  she  handles  it  with  all  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a more  experienced  concert  ar- 
tist. 

Miss  .Tago  contributed  “Ah!  mou  Ills 
("I.c  Prophet”)  by  Meyerbeer  and  “Lungi 
dal  earo  bene”  hv  Secehi.  "Retreat”  by 
La  Forge  and  "Dawn  in  the  Desert”  bv 
Gertrude  Ross.  Miss  .Togo's  voice  is 
deep,  resonant  and  full  of  beauty. 

Mr.  La  Forge  played  three  of  his  own 
compositions.  “Gavotte.”  "Romance”  and 
“Vnlse  de  Concert.”  with  a second  part 
reproduced  by  the  Duo-Art  piano.  Air. 
La  Forge  is  such  an  exceptional  artist 
that  little  need  be  said  except  that  h<> 
played.  However,  the  organ  accompani- 
ment for  the  "Crucifix”  sung  by  Miss 
Ryan  was  rather  n surprise.  It  was 
a most  artistic  hit  of  work  by  a musician 
considered  chiefly  in  the  light,  of  com- 
poser and  pianist.  The  concert  was  well 
attended. 


The  third  Friday  morning  musieale  at 
the  Biltmoro  Hotel  was  given  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  with 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  soprano;  Joseph 
Hislop.  tenor,  and  Raoul  Vidas,  violinist, 
as  soloist..  Air.  A'idas  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  a group  selected  from  Fio- 
rillo  Riess  and  Fanre  which  lie  played 
with  masterly  feeling  and  technique. 
AT  me.  Alda  sang  two  groups  representing 
Him.  Lalo,  Fourtlrnin.  Curran,  Maxwell 
and  Alliston  ; Air.  Hislop  the  Donizetti 
aria.  "Una  furtiva  lagrima"  from  “Elixir 
d'umnre”  and  duet  from  “La  Boheme” 
with  Mine.  Alda.  The  concert  was  large- 
ly attended  by  music  enthusiasts. 


WANAMAKER  ORGAN  RECITAL. 


Pbnrlos  Con  r!>oi  li  Plnyw  nf  Kourll 
Concert  of  Series. 


/ ^ 2-  ' 

Boston  Symphony  Gives  Franck 
Masterpiece — The  Philharmonic. 


| The  fourth  free  recital  in  the  series 
inaugurating'  the  new  concert  organ  in 
the  Wanamaker  Auditorium  took  place 


yesterday  afternoon  with  the  Ainerican- 
Belglan  player,  Charles  Courboin  at  the 


By  H.  Fa.  Krehbiel 

( l£Sl  LI  ITT  li  I . r 1 l/U  jj"’.* 1'  )>;■*  I.  r^hon) 

en 
were 


..._w .,  -Ji.j  ■fUlJ’THir.,  . 

Tho  two  orchestral  concerts  give 
| in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
| largely  occupied  with  pictorial  mu  si 
! not  picturesque  music 


i mini  yesterday  while’  wo  were  listen 
ing  to  Liadoff’s  music. 

The  music  was  agreeable  to  W®  ®a 
and  stimulating  to  the  L^cyasitwas 
but  it  would  have  been  ,niYch  ° 

if  the  senses  had  been  helped  by  p 
! lures  The  titles  "Kikimora”  and 
: “Raba-Yaga”  were  sufficiently  mu 
UR  native  to  persons  familiar  the 

; folktales  of  Russia:  but  the  Kussian 
Grimm  and  Andersen  are  yrt  to  tome, 

| and  meanwhile  music  like  that  of  Lia 
1 doff,  fascinating  and  suggestive  as  it  is 
I must  yet  remain  enigmatic  to  the  vast 
I majority  of  our  concertgoers. 

So,  in  all  seriousness,  we  say  that  we 
wish  we  might  have  seen  ,th®  ' ^ 
with  her  body  thin  as  a straw,  her  head 
no  bigger  than  a thimble,  listening  to 
lhat  primeval  cat  which  lias  so  many 
! tales  Pto  tell,  spinning  and  reeling  her 
vain  and  weaving  wicked  plots  as  well 
as  her  silken  dresses.  We  have  heard  her 
i before  and  also  Baba-Yaga,  who,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  also  flies  through  the-, 
air  in  a druggist’s  mortar  with  a pestle 

'as  a propeller  and  a broom,  causing  con-. 

dternation  among  the  stars  and  planets, 
iin  one  of  Rimsky-Korsakors  pieces; 
Knf  wp  should  much  like  to  see  the 
’precious  Pa°r!  Ought  not  Mr.  Eastman 

'enchanted  lake  in 
I iadoff’s  music  which  must  have  ap 
neared  as  a wonderfully  charming 
vision  to  the  mind  of  the  composer.  In 
^ manner  it  found  a companion 
•nicture  in  the  slow  movement  of 
Dvorak’s  symphony,  “From  the  New 
World,,,  with  which  Mr.  btransn.y 
bpened  the  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Hociety — though  the  latter  conjured  up 
the  mood  which  we  fancy  mign 
evoked  by  a nocturnal  of; S°U^ 

own  Western  prairies.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  animated  nature  n both, 
but  quiet  loveliness  lies  on  both  with  a 

6 ALx^Monteux  gave  his  audience  also 
Franck’s  D minor  symphony  and 
iRrahms’s  “Tragic”  overture,  a work 
with  the  spirit  of  Attic  story, 
and  Mr.  Stransky  after  the  symphony 
stirred  the  pulses  of  his  audience  with 
excerpts  from  Lohengrin,  Die 
-WalkUre,”  “Die  Meistersinger  and 
“Tannhauser”— music  which  refuses  to 
jpay  the  customary  toll  to  familiarity. 

) | By  JtlCHAItD  ALDRICH. 


f)  t> 

cut  and  matter  of  fact  statement  about 
others  of  them  that  failed  to  convey  tneir 
significance.  The  fugue  at  tho  end  be- 
came a great  tour  de  force  under  his 
hands,  and  tho  formal  outlines  were 
presented  with  much  clearness. 

Needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Friedman 
found  Liszt's  sonata  material  well 
adapted  for  his  .artistic  methods.  He 
gave  a stormy  and  imposing  perform- 
ance. of  it,  contrasted,  in  the' develop- 
ment of  the  second  theme,  with  a deli- 
cately sentimental  tracery  of  exquisite 
color.  There  was  a great  sweep  and  a 
great  certainty  in  his  delivery  of  the 
passages  that  sometimes  are  made  to 
sound  cloudy  and  involved,  but  which 
were  made  unmistakably  clear  by  his 
treatment.  This  performance  brought 
him  great  applause  and  numerous  re- 
calls; and  he  gave  several  encores;  an 
arrangement,  tastelessly  embellished,  ol 
an  air  by  Gluck  and  two  etudes  of 
Chopin,  of  which  that  in  G flat  was  de- 
livered with  a pearly  delicacy. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Friedman  certified  tc 
his  point  of  view  as  a virtuoso  by  play- 
ing Liszt's  transcription  of  Wagners 
" Tannhliuser  ” overture;  very  difficult, 
and  no  doubt,  interesting  to  those  whe 
wished  to.  see  what  a piano  virtuose 
could  do  in  the  conquest  of  difficulty. 


‘Carmen’  and  ‘Manon  Lescaut’  Sung 

" Carmen,”  In  which  Miss  Farrar  had 
earlier  began  file  Brooklyn  visits  of  the 
opera  stars  this  season,  came  back  to 
Broadway  for  a crowded  matinee  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Martinelli  sang  Don  Joe6 
and  Mr.  de  Luca  the  Toreador,  while  the 
fine  ensemble  of  recent  years  was  con- 
ducted by  Albert  AVolff.  al-eady  an  im- 


presarlo  in  his  own  right  in  Paris.  Miss 
Sundelius  was  the  Micaela 


Bunoenus  wa»  u,c  ond  one  of 

the  new  gypsies  was  Myrtle  Scliaaf. 

"Manon  Lescaut.  ” also  was  added  to 
the  Metropolitan’s  current  series  last 
evening,  the  familiar  members  of  the 
cast  Including  Mme.  Alda,  Mr.  Lcotti 
and  others,  under  Papi's  direction.  The 
new  tenor,  Aureliano  Fertile,  appearing 
lr  his  second  r61e  here,  was  cordially  , 
received  by  an  audience  In  which  his 
Italian  countrymen  predominated. 


Boris  Saslavsky  In  Folk  Songs.  I 

Boris  Saslavsky,  a Russian  baritone  of 
communicative  style  in  tire  lighter  songs 
of  sentiment  and  humor,  coupled  with 
sincerity  In  his  native  Russian  pieces,  j 
sang  to  an  audience  that  taxed  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Evidently  no  stranger  to  his 
hearers,  though  new  to  a critical  few,  he 
was  accompanied  by  Carl  Dels  in  serious 
lyrics  from  Schubert  to  Strauss,  as  well 
as  an  English  classic  by  Purcell,  and 
old  French  and  Irish  folk  songs. 


Ignaz  Friedman's  Piano  Recital. 


Phylllda  Ashley  Plays  Again. 

Phylllda  Ashley,  pianist,  who  appeared 
earlier  tills  season  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York,  was  heard  in  Aeolian  Hall 
lost  evening  In  a second  program.  With 
works  of  Franck,  Debussy,  Chopin  and 
Liszt,  she  added  two  by  StoJowski,  a 
theme  and  variations  by  SchelUng,  A.t 
'Sunset  " by  Mason  and  " In  Autumn 
by  MacDowell, 

OPERA 
OUSE 
Telva 

WED.  al  8—  MEFISTOFELE.  Kaston,  Peralta. 
Perint.  Howard;  Gigli.  IMdur.  Ifarta  Moranzonl. 
THURS  at  8 (Revival)  ERNANt.  Pouselle, 
i Galll  Martinelli.  Rufto,  Mardones.  Moranzonl. 
FRI.  MAT.  at  I— PARSIFAL.  Matzenauer: 
Krmbarh.  WTiitellUl,  Gustafson.  Dlilur.  IFdA" 

FRI.  at  8 ($2.80  to  $10)— BORIS  GODUNOFF. 
Gordon,  Delaunois,  Dalosay:  Clialiapine  (Specta) 

' Appearance) . Harrold,  RotMer,  Bada.  Papl. 

I SAT.  at  2— TOSCA.  V&rr/a ; MartinelU,  Scotti. 

! Malatesta.  D’Angelo.  Moranzonl. 

SAT.  (Pop.  Prices!  at  8— CAVALLERIA  RUS- 
TICANA.  Jtritza.  rertnl ; PertUe.  I’icco- 
PAGLIACCI.  Easton:  Criml.  De  Luca. Moranzonl. 


by  AlacDowell, 

METROPOLITAN  ”„T 

tVl  ,„^T0TE  ST«0T  MW.  V. 


! Ignaz  Friedman,  the  Polish  pianist 
who  came  to  New  Y'ork  for  the  first 
j time  last  season  with  a European  ropu- 
) tation,  has  returned,  and  gave  ids  first 
1 recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
| HalL  There  was  an  audience  of  good 
' size,  and  including  many  piano  students, 

I that  was  frequently  roused  to  enthus- 
iasm by  hia  playing.  There  Is  indeed 
in  it  much  to  create  sensation ; and  often 
| much  that  is  beautiful. 

Mr.  Friedman  showed  himself  last 
season  to  have  a remarkable  command 
of  a wide  range  of  technique ; a tech- 
nique that  accomplishes  the  most  exact- 
ing tasks  without  apparent  effort.  There 
is  something  overpowering  and- imposing 
in  his  playing,  especially  of  passages 

1 requiring  strength  and  power.  It  did 
not  seem  as  if  he  made  such  strenuous 
demands  upon  the  instrument  as  he  did 
at  his  appearances  here  last  season,  nor 
produced  in  such  passages  a tone  of  such 
roughness  or  crashing  weight.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Friedman  can  woo  from 
the  instrument  a tone  of  filmy  delicacy 
and  iridescent  beauty. 

He  did  so  with  results  of  especial 
beauty  in  the  pieces  he  played  by 
Chopin:  The  B flat  polonaise,  the  L 

minor  waltz,  the  nocturne  in  B ; and,  as 
encores,  two  of  the  etudes.  These  all 
had  charm  and  poetic  beauty;  and  in 
i them  Mr.  Friedman  reached  the  highest 
artistic  level  of  his  recital.  They  were 
more  geunine,  more  deeply  felt  than  his 
other  interpretations.  He  showed  less 
sympathy  and  understanding  of 
Brahms’s  variations  on  a theme  of 
Handel's  with  which  his  program  began. 
A number  of  these  variations  he  con- 
ceived as  merely  pieces  for  virtuoso  dis- 
play; he  played  them  brilliantly,  with 
great  dash  and  spirit;  "out  they  a.e  not 
i.Jfor  that.  There  was  a certain  square 
direct  It., 
to  ail  ix/ints  i 
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1 FLORENCE  EASTON  JEANNE  GORDON 
MARIO  CHAMLEE  LOUIS  KOZSA 
CHIEF  CAUPOLICAN  ADAMO  DIDUR 

ENTIRE  ORCH'TRA  BAMBOSCHEK 

BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
SAT..  Dee.  10,  at  S—  BOHEME.  Alilp.  Koselle*: 
Gigli,  Danise,  Didur,  Mardones.  I’api. 
HARDMAN  PIANO  USED. 
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Bodauzky  Revives 


1 on*ot  ten  IVi  u s l c 


By  H.  F..  KrehbicT 


Whether  with  such  intention  or  not 
Mr.  Bodanzly  set  forth  much  food  for 
gossip,  comment,  criticism  (as  you 
please)  when  he  arranged  the  program 
for  the  concert  of  the  Friends  oT 
Music,  which  took  place  in  the  Town. 
Ual.l  yesterday  afternoon.  And  inci- 
dental happenings  helped  to  keep  hair- 
less chins  as  well  as  gray  beards  a-wag- 
•ging.  The  first  composition  on.  the  pro-, 
gram  was  Mozart's  overture  to  “Ido- 
imerico,”  the  dust  on  which  has  not  been 
disturbed  for  decades,  even  when  on 
I two  or  three  occasions  the  ballet  music 
from  the  opera  had  been  taken  off  the 
I shelves  for  the  performance.  Then 
came  Mendelssohn’s  “Reformation  Sym- 
phony,” which  we  feel  quite  sure  has 
not  been  played  in  New  York  since  Mr. 
Sc  id  I brought  it.  out  along  with  Wag- 
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Srtdl  had  hern  Wagner’s  secretary  j 
ad  coad  jutor  and  believed  in  the  price  I 
of  empty  orchestral  bombast,  which  the  I 
composer  roistered  on  the  directors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876,1 
and  be  was  interested  in  Mendelssohn’s 
almost  forgotten  symphony  probably  ] 
because  the  Amen  formula  of  the  Court 
Church  of  Saxony  had  been  utilized  by 
his  master  a.;  the  “Grail  theme”  in 
"Parsifal,”  at  that  lime  a sacrosanct 
work  to  see  which  one  had  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth.  Why  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  resurrected  it  after  it  had  been 
neglected  for  almost  a generation . we 
do  not  know%  arid  inquiry  is  unnec- 
essary. Whether  it  piqued  curiosity 
or  revived  memories  that  had  grown 
dim.,  it  was  equally  acceptable  in  the 
painstaking  performance  which  Mr. 
Godanzky  gave  it. 

Strauss  Acknowledges  Compliment  i 

Then  came  another  utterance  which  j 
belongs  to  the  past,  though  its  author  j 
was  on  hand  to  hear  it  and  graciously  | 
came  down  from  the  balcony  to  the  j 
stage  to  acknowledge  the  plaudits  of 


: cSrSJfSrgty  andSS:  'the  BOSTON  0RCHESTK5'  CONCJiBl'. 

familiar  “Cl'ar  de  Kitchen”  and  a 

plaintiff  negro  melody,  alternated  and  Lleaar  Franck’s  Symphony  a 
March,  : developed  to  a climax  These  give  way  j w ot  ttc  programme, 

to  Dixie”  proclaimed  by  the  brass,! 


lyTV.  J.  UE.\ 
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to  Dixie  proclaimed  Dy  me  mass,  [ 

first  martially  and  then  adagio  and  The  second  matinee  concert  of  the 
fortissimo  in  a sonorous  conclusion.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
It  is  an  interesting  work,  distinctly  ipleasure  to  a large  audience  in  7ar-| 
more  than  a succession  of  tunes;  its  biegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is 
themes  are  well  handled  and  their  har-  (the  custom 
monization  is  unusual,  ‘ " “ 

bizarre,  with 


a.  wjch  |U™  of  Pierre  Monteus,  con- 

occasionally  ductor  of  the  organization,  to  arrange 
bizarre,  with  » minor  note  running  jhis  matinee  programmes  as  one  chet'sh- 
throurti  the  whole  wwk,  even  the  gayer  ,lng  a belief  that  afternoon  concert  goers 
themes.  According  to  Mr.  Powell's  ex- [do  not  possess  such  robust  appeti  es 
planation,  it  trie;  to  convey  an  im-  'as  those  who  adventure  into > the  s.  a le 
pression  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  I of  night  Consequently  «ie  Hst  «as 
War.  “dancing  gaily  toward  the  dis-  'planned  along  the  lines  of  an  accom 
aster  in  the  traditional  aristocratic  wks  Cesar  Franck’s 

The  first  part  of  the  concert  was  de-  ' "J** 

voted  to  Mozart,  ll.e  E fiat  sym  ph  ony  | olio  wed  by  the  “Tragic  Over- 

and  the.  concerto  in  A.  Harold  Bauer  | , f Brahms  which  has  ceased  lo 

was  the  soloist,  p aving  in  a manner  ; t lc  anfJ  ,s  now  merely  disturbed, 
well  adapted  to  Mozart,  quiet,  clra r-  I 4fter  thls  came  tiiree  pieces  for  orches- 
cut  and  flowing  with  perfect  co-opera-  U bv  Lladov  “Kikimora,"  “The  Hn- 
t fen  with  the  orchestra.  He  also  played  cvlante(J  Lake”’and  “Baba  Yaga.”  The 
the  piano  obbligato  in  Cesar  Franck’s  L,oncert  ended  wit 


‘'Carmen"  was  sung  at  the  Metropoli-  , 
tan  Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  the  opera  was  Puccini's  I 
“Manon  Lescaut.”  In  the  Bizet  work  j 
bliss  Geraldine  Farrar  presented  her  | 
familiar  impersonation  of  the  cigarette  ; 
making,  smuggling' and  vamping  gypsy,  i 
wno  caused  all  the  trouble.  The  popular  i 
soprano  was  in  good  voice  and  sang  her  I 
music  unusually  well.  Attention  has  al- 
ii eady  been  called  to  improvement  in  I 
Miss  Farrar's  singing  this  season,  and 
without  doubt  operagoers  will  not  be 
elow  to  take  note  of  It. 

Her  associates  were  Mme.  Sundelius 


us  Micaela,  a role  which  she  sings  Well ; i 
Mr.  Martinplli  a « the  infntuatpd  Finn  I 


L , 
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....  Martinelli  as  the  infatuated  Don! 
Tose,  and  Mr.  de  Luca  as  Escamillo.  Mr 
Rothier  as  Zuniga  had  his  second  oppor-  I 
unity  of  the  week  to  wear  a Spanish  j 
uniform.  Mr.  Wolff  conducted. 


“Les  Djinns,”  while  Lckcu’s  adagio  for 
strings  gave  the  choir  a chance  to  dis- 
play its  excellence.  The  audience  cared 
little  for  the  weather.  "All  sold  out,” 
adorned  the  box  office. 


the  audience  and  express  his  thanks  S 
s.  This  was  Richard 


to  the  performers 
Strauss’s  serendare  for  wind  instru- 
ments, another  of  those  “youthful  sins” 
for  which  the  lovers  of  good  music 
find  it  easy  to  forgive  the  composer 
of  the  “Sinfornia  Domestical  Finally, 
there  were  five  excerpts  from  the  in- 
cidental music  which  Erich  ICvongold 
composed,  some  two  years  ago  for  a 
German  version  of  “Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.”  The  German  title  of  Shake- 
speare’s comedy,  we  believe,  is  “Viel 
Larm  um  Nichts,”  and  it  is  under  that 
title  that  we  prefer  to  think  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  music  of  the  com- 
poser of  “Die  Tote  Stadt.” 

Exactly  one  year  ago,  to  a day,  Mr. 
Kriesler  played  a transcription  of  the 
suite  made  by  Koongold  for  violin  and 
pianoforte.  We  were  puzzled  then  as 
to  the  relationship  between  the  music  j 
and  Shakespeare’s  comedy,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  heard  it  as 
written,  instead  of  in  a transcription, 
has  brought  no  elucidation.  The  over- 
ture is  one  of  those  tripplingly  merry 
things  which  might  fit  any  play  without 
a too  large  infusion  of  gloom  in  it. , 
The  grotesque  msych  for  Dogberry  and 
the  Watch,  is  a capital  bit  of  foolery 
which  suffers  neither  profit  nor  loss 
from  the  fact  that  Dogberry  and 
Verger  present,  themselves  to  the  Ger- 
man sense  of  humor  as  Crabapple  and 
Plumwine.  But  what  incidents  re- 

ferred to  by  “Maidens  in  the  Bridal 
Chamber”  and  the  “Garden  Scene,”  we 
can  not  surmise.  The  music  leaves  us 
in  the  lurch  in  both  cases.  That  of  the 
latter  is  plainly  designed  to  be  love- 
music. 

No  Sentiment  in  Melody 

There  are  two  garden  scenes  in 
“Much  A.do  About  Nothing,”  one  in 
Act  Til,  where  Hero  and  Ursula  “angle 
for  Beatrice,”  who  is  “couched  in  the 
woodbine  coverture”  fa  pretty  ca3e  of 
mixed  metaphor,  by  the  way),  and  in 
Act  V,  in  which  there  is  some  verbal 
fencing  which  makes  the  sparks  fly, 
but  not  a word  in  the  sentimental 
mood  expressed  in  the  music — not  even 
the  line,  suggested  by  Mr.  Humiston, 
the  program  annotator:  “I  will  live 

in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap  and  be 
buried  in  thine  eyes.”  There’s  no 
sighing  lover  in  such  speech. 

We  confess  also  to  being  at  a loss 
about  the  concluding  number,  the  most 
spontaneous  and  delightful  bit  in  the 
set,  which  the  composer  calls  a horn- 
pipe. though  it  is  not  a hornpipe  in 
the  sense  of  Shakespeare’s  time  or 
that  oy  to-day. 

The  scene  of  the  comedy  is  laid  in 
Italy,  and  nobody  ever  danced  horn- 
pipes in  Italy  unless  it  was  an  actor 
in  an  English  comedy.  The  hornpipe 
j is  distinctively  an  English  thing. 

I Shakespeare's  people  were  all  English- 
men, of  course,  no  matter  what  their 
{ supposed  habitat,  but  it  is  a little 
, singular  that  Mr.  Korngold  should  have 
chosen  a title  for  his  concluding  dance 
which  is  referred  to  only  once  in  all 
the  plays  and  then  in  reference  to  a 
form  of  tune  only.  The  Clown  in  “Win- 
ter’s Tale”  speaks  cf  the  one  Puritan 
among  the  sheepshearers  of  his  sister 
"ho  sang  “psalms  to  hornpipes.”  But 
Mr.  Korngold’s  alleged  hornpipe  is  a 
jolly  piece,  and  its  performance  sent 
the  audience  out  into  the  dismal  snow 
storm  in  a jolly  mood. 


MR.  RACHMANINOFF  PLAYS. 


Composer  Is  Warmly  Received  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  playing  before  his 
host  of  admirers  assembled  in  yester- 
day’s wet  snow  at  Ctamegie  Hall, 
i Wrought  the  magic  rainbow  clarity,  j 
I whether  in  music  of  homely  familiarity 
or  in  those  rarer  “museum  pieces’’  to  j 
! which,  as  pianist,  he  draws  and  holds  ; 
the  widest  popular  attention.  His  crisp 
phrases,  like  his  cropped  hair,  must  be 
conceded  unique.  Thus  he  brousat  ou 
'marvellously  the  sjppIo  mUeJy 
1 Griegs  ballad,  which  won  an  auded  en- 
core Just  as  a Polish  ballad  and  other 
pieces  earned  two  more  °’  cho.WJ“  ft 
The  Russian  composer  and  attlst  alter 
both  his  own  and  Dohnanyi  s mteresting 
piano  studies  and  his  setting  of  Kil- 
ler's “ Liebosleid,”  finally  made  Liszts 
tarontellt  of  “ Venice  and  Naples  seem 
momentarily  worth  while.  His  aum 
ence.  refusing  to  go,  received  Tchaikov 
sky’s  “ Troika  ’’ 

£ie,”  op.  3,  and 
! prelude — with 


concert  ended  with  the  familiar  orc.:es- 
tral  fragments  from  Havel’s  “Daphms 
■ and  Chloe”  ballet. 

It  was  a delightful  and  restful  en- 
tertainment. The  Franck  symphony 
was  performed  with  much  beauty  of 
1 lone,  with  color  and  with  warmth  of 
delivery.  It  might  have  been  possible 
1 to  make  some  parts  of  the  work  more 
transparent  and  others  more  luminous, 

! but  on  the  whole  the  performance  was 
one  to  command  admiration. 

The  symphony  itself  no  longer  troubles 
I the  souls  of  music  lovers.  They  even 
smile  when  they  read  about  Gounods 
j verdict  after  the  first  presentation  of 
the  work  that  it  “was  the  affirmation 
of  Incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic 
lengths.”  It  did  not  occur  to  the  com- 
1 poser  of  “Faust”  that  he  was  doing 
a little  dogmatizing  of  his  own.  But 
Ml  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  laid 
away  In  the  habitually  closed  pages 
of  history.  Only  critics  ever-  dig  up 
such  things,  just  to  show  that  they  are 
not  the  only  commentators  who  make 
mistakes.  It  remains  only  to  note  that 
-here  was  much  applause  after  the 
symphony  and  that  the  other  numbers 
also  seemed  to  give  happiness  to  the 
auditors.  • 


jvachmaninoff's  “ Ele- 
r - it the.C  sharp  minor 
storms  of  applause  and 
shouts  for  more.  In  vain  tho  ughts 
were  turned  out.  As  the  crowd  still  re- 
mained. Mr.  Rachmaninoff  added  amus- 
I tag  v the  ’ Gollywogs  Cakewalk  uf  De 
' imfssy  in  almost  total  darkness,  after 
; two  and  a half  hours  of  playing. 


Richard  Strauss,  using  the  I’hilhar- 
monie  Orchestra  as  his  means  of  ex- 
pression, gave  a concert  last  night  at 
the  Hippodrome  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Central  European  Child  Feeding  Sta- 
tions. The  campaign  for  funds  repre- 
sents a joint  committee  of  German- 
Amerieans  and  Quakers,  who  are  trying 
to  alleviate  some  of  ibe  misery  preve- 
lent  among  children  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  Continental  Europe. 

The  concert  was  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Elly  Ney  m Strauss  s 
“Burleske  for  PiaDO  and  Orchestra. 
She  played  the  brilliant  and  exceedingly 
difficult  score  with  precision  ami  feeling, 
reaping  therefrom  a great  wave  of  ap- 
plause. 

Dr.  Strauss  came  iu  for  much  -e- 
Toreuce  from  both  the  audience  aud  the 
orchestra:  he  accepted  all  with  a grace 
and  conservatism  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve. 

The  remainder  of  tbe  program  com- 
prised “Don  Juan."  "Todd  and  Yerklae- 
rung.”  and  by  Wagner,  tbe  Prelude  to 
“Lohengrin”  and  the  Prelude  to  “Die 
Meistersinger.” 


SOUTHERN  ASRS  HEARD. 


| “In  Old  Virginia”  Played  for  the 
First  Time  Here  at  Aeolian  Ha 

John  Rowell  lias  ripened  and  mellowed 
! his  views  of  the  old  South,  or  his  ex- 
pression of  thorn,  os  between  former 
episode  of  disharmony  that  marked  hlej 
“ Negro  Rhapsody,”  and  the  whoU} 

I warm-toned  overture.  "In  Old  Virgi- 
nia." played  for  the  first  time  at  Nor- 
folk. Conn.,  and  repeated  at  yesterday  s 
' Aeolian  matinee  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
! phony.  It  is  a proud,  impulsive,  gallant 
people  that  the  young  Virginian  has  pic- 
tured in  ante-bellum  gaieties  of  a true 
Scotch  reel,  two  plantation  airs-notably 
I the  tender  one  his  program  note  de- 
| scribed  as  " Mammy  Singing  ’ -and  a 
thrilling,  fragmentary  interweaving  of 
I from  a box  acknowledged  the  applause., 
i Harold  Bauer  assisted  DamrOsch  s 
i men  in  what  had  begun  as  a Mozart 
I program,  with  the  still  delightful  L flat 
symphony,  one  of  Mozart’s  famous 
11“  three”  represented  in  revival  pro-j 
grams  of  late.  Then  came  Bauer’a  solo 


« rX.«  a c^eVre, 

lie restoring  line,  « not  color  to  a 
time-faded  “ old  master.  modern 

... o <r i q bv  Lclteu,  among  the  modern 
group?  Bauer  played  the  obligato  for 
piano  in  Frank’s  “ Lea  Pjmns. 


.*  . Powells  new  Piece  is 

j 5"*  .«?  ,~Ketf  »» 


Powell’s  New  Overture 
Performed  by  Symphony 


ing  Cl  ar  de  K Scotch  dance  tune. 
saW  his  new  work  la  *‘1®^ 


i press  the  gaiety  before  it 

i of  Virginian  life  m I8»  . J com_ 

i was  overtaken  by  e u • hestraUon, 

Petals  might  be  con-! 

densed  a bit.  -io„»s  nmt 

cc OT-'d itf lo  Mr . Powell’s  own  ac- 
count of  it.  he  wishes  the  overture  to 
convey  tho  spirit  of  the  South  just 
before  the  Civil  Vt'p.r.  “It  is  the 
South,”  he  says,  “unaffected,  simple, 
chivalrous  and  romantic,  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  the  cataclysm,  but 
keeping  its  head  and  dancing  gayly 
toward  the  approaching  disaster,  in 
the  traditional  aristocratic  manner.” 
Two  old  negro  songs  furnish  the  basic 
material  -of  the  work,  together  with 
an  old  Scotch  tune  used  as  a dance 
motive,  ana  "Dixie  Land"  added  for 
good  measure. 


'“In  Okl  Virginia”  Warmly  Ap- 
plauded by  Capacity  Audi- 
ence at  Concert 


John  Powell's  new  overture,  “In  Old 
Virginia."  was  performed  for  tbe  first 
time  in  New  York  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  New  York  Symphony  concert  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
! corned,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  Mr.  Powell 
receiving  and  exchanging  applause.  It 
begins  with  a slow  introduction  with  a 
; short  persistent  motif  resembling  the 
first  notes  of  “Dixie,”  while  the  main 


RACHMANINOFF  PLAYS. 

The  wet  discomfort  overhead  and 
underfoot  had  no  terrors  for  the 
crowd  that  went  to  Carnegie  Halil 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff’s  first  piano  recital  ofj 
the  season.  There  was  not  an  empty' 
seat  In  the  house,  and  the  number  ofj 
standees  had  been  limited  only  by  the! 
Arc  laws. 

A satisfying  player,  this  tall  Rus- 
sian. What  he  can  do  he  does  to] 
perfection,  and  what  he  cannot  do 
lie  does  not  attempt.  Not  the  great- 
est pianist  in  the  world;  a certain 
power  of  grasping  the  impalpable,  of 
evoking  wliat  lies  beyond  the  border- 
land of  dreams— this  he  does  not  pos- 
sess. His  touch  is  true  and  sure;  but 
it  is  like  that  of  a surgeon;  it  probes  jj 
and  reveals.  Debussy’s  "La  Cathed- 
ra lo  Engloutle”  would  fare  poorly 
under  his  hands,  for  he  would  have 
no  patience  with  Debussy’s  pale  tone- 
wraiths.  He  would  push  on  through 
the  mist  in  vain  search  for  the  clear 
outline  that  Debussy  does  not  draw.  1 
But  p©uhaps  there  is  no  greatest 
pianist.  Certainly  in  onfe  field  of  pian-i 
iam  Rachmaninoff  is  supreme.  He  is, 
tremendously  articulate.  No  living] 
pianist  can  surpass  him  in  the  power 
,f  delivering  an  eloquent,  degnita 
message  Where  there  is  one  to  deliver. 
His  Ohoipin  group  yesterday  was  one 
of  marvellous  explicitness.  Even  in) 
“he  Nocturne,  op.  27,  he  was  direct. 
It  was  hesitant,  but  only  with  the 
hasitaucy  of  shyness,  never  of  inarticn 
alatqfoess.  The  D flat  waltz  was  likfl 
a windy  day  of  vivid  sunshine,  with 
tiny  whirlwinds  of  sound-motes 
-.aught,  up  to  hover  and  fall  and  soar 
again.  , I 

He  played  his  own  “Estudes-Tab j 
leaux" — fireworks,  if  you  will,  fcbut 
fireworks  that  glowed  like  jewels) 
.vith  little  scale  passages  shooting, 
out  in  Microscopic  perfection  like] 
points  of  flame.  His  arrangement  of, 
Kveisler’s  “Liebesleid.”  in  the  form; 
of  a theme  and  variations,  is  so  per- 
fectly uttered  in  terms  of  the  pionaj 
that  one  almost  begins  to  think  of 
the  original  as  s transscription.  It; 
is  immensely  satisfactory,  “meaty  1 
music,  full  of  melting  counterplot  ifi 
the  inner  voices  and  small  chords 
overhead  scampering  down  in  a pim-d 
lest  they  be  too -late. 

The.  end  of  the  recital  was  evo- 
cative of  the  days  when  Paderewskj 
played — a feminine  rush  to  t.he  plat, 
form  to  beg  for  encores.  He  granted 
s,x.  the  last",  of  course,  being  th< 
notorious  C ’harp  minor  prelude.  Hi} 
yrtiyiinp.  of  this  was  sometimes  d' si 
concerting!;'  rapid.  One  would  iU»vj 
said  that,  he  did  not  quite  grasp  th] 
composer’s  intentions. 


Tbe  Sunday  night  gala  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
was  well  attended  in  spite  of  the  snow 
storm  that  enveloped  the  city  and  made 
traffic  difficult.  The  soloists  who  enter- 
tained with  favorite  arias  aod  songs 
were:  Florence  Easton,  soprano:  Jeanne 

Gordon,  contralto;  Mario  Cbaiulee,  tenor; 
Louis  Itozra  and  Chief  Caupoliean,  bari- 
tones: Adanao  Didur,  bass,  and  the  eutirr 
Metropolitan  orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Giuseppe  Rambosehek. 

Mme.  Easton  sang  the  Prelude  and 
Ifove-Deatb  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 
and  two  songs  by  Straus,  "Morgen”  and 
“Caeeilie,"  Miss  Gordon  contributed  an 
aria  from  "Jeanne  d’Arc”  by  Bcmberg. 
Chief  Caupoliean  sang  the  always  popu- 
lar toreador  number  from  “Carmen,” 
Air.  Rozsa  an  aria  from  "Rigoletto," 
Mr.  Chamlee  offered  "Cie.o  E mar"  from 
"La  Gioeonda,”  aud  Mr.  Didur  an  aria 
from  "L’Eliser  d’Amore.”  The  orches- 
tra played  Wagner’s  "Die  Meistersinger" 
overture,  suite  from  “Le  Goq  d’Or”  aud 
Tschaikowsky’s  "Marche  Slave.” 
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‘Die  Tote  Stadt’  Has  Its  Th 


son  at  the  1 


By  TV.  J,  HENDERSON. 

, “Die  Tote  Stadt,”  tire  drama  opera  of 
1 young  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold,  had 
, its  third  performance  last  evening  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Mme.  Marie  ] 
1 Jeritza,  the  Viennese  prima  donna,  made  i 
her  fourth  appearance  before  opera  sub-  > 
scribers,  whose  interest  has  undoubtedly 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  Injection  i 
1 of  her  infectious  temperament  into  the  ] 
: atmosphere  of  local  opera.  Just  how  tbe 
I Korngold  musical  drama  would  fare 
without  her  aid  can  be  only  a matter 
of  conjecture,  but  it  seems  safe  to  sup- 
pose that  its  vitality  would  seem  to  be 
, unfortunately  lowered  were  she  removed, 
from  the  cast. 


The  influence  of  a vigorous  personal- 
ity and  a fine  artistic  intelligence  was 


proved  by  the  size  and  character  of  th- 
audlenee.  The  subscribers  were  out  in 
full  force  aud  the  boxes  were  occupied 
by  people  whose  attendance  could 
hardly  have  been  regarded  as  merely  a 
part  of  the  regular  Monday  night 
routine. 

Of  the  performances  nothing  new  is 
to  be  said.  Those  concerned  in  addition 
to  Mme.  Jeritza  were  heard  in  the  last 
’ previous  presentation  of  the  work.  Some 
changes  had  been  made  among  the  minor 
characters  after  the  production,  but  they 
in  no  wise  altered  the  nature  of  the  rep- 
resentation. Mme.  Jeritza  was  in  good 
voice  and  spirits  and  repeated  her  ad- 
mirable impersonation  of  J {arietta  with 
brilliant  results.  Mr.  Harrold  was  again  i| 
the  unhappy  spouse  who  vainly  sought  to  IJ 
i replace  the  dead  wife.  Mr.  Bcdanzky  1 
conducted. 
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[[‘Ewen’s  Work  Exquisitely 
Interpreted  by  Visitors; 
By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

rr: "'-rf  from  i/.esf-«Edfl'«Xlfos*- 


Igreat  new  organ.  Yesterday  afternoon 
i the  flags  had  a double  significance. 
I'WTien  a theme  submitted  by  the  famous 
French  composer,  A'incent  D'Tndy,  who 

is  now  in  this  country,  was  improvised 
upon  by  Marcel  Du  pro  of  Notro  Dame, 
Pans,  the  alternating  organist  in  the 
series  with  Charles  Courboin,  formerly 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  ft  was  tho  fifth 
of  the  programmes  given  to  the  public 
through  the  public  spirit  of  John  Wana- 
maker. 

Mr.  Dupre,  far  famed  as  a brilliant 
improvisor  on  his  instruments,  is  wont 
to  thus  show  his  skill  in  his  final 
number.  Yesterday  Mr.  D’Indy  sent 
him  a theme  with  a lelter  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Russell,  which  read:  “Here,  dear 
sir,  is  the  theme  for  improvisation  which 
you  have  requested  of  me.  Unfortun- 
ately I will  be  unable  to  be  present  at 
its  re-creation  by  -Marcel  Dupre  because 
I am  leaving  New  York  to-day,  to  my 
regret.  Will  you  kindly  give  Dupre  the 
little  note  enclosed,  and  yourself  choose 
the  concert  at  which  my  theme  will  be 
used.  Cordially  yours,  Vincent  D’Indy.”  I 
Before  the  final  number,  the  works  1 
played  by  Mr.  Dupre  were  Bach's  G 
minor  fugue,  his  choral  prelude  on 
“Awake,  the  Watchmen  Call,”  and  the 
fugue  in  E fla.t,  Mr.  Dupre’s  four  verses 
on  Ave  Maris  Stella,”  preludes  which 
he  wrote  for  playing  at  Notre  Dame 
between  the  verses  of  certain  hymns: 
a “Cantabile”  by  Cesar  Franck,  and  the 


The  London  String  Quartet  was  wel- 
jmed  for  the  second  concert  of  its 
eason  by  a gathering  of  chamber- 
usic  lovers  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  night, 
s at  its  first  appearance  this  season, 
he  novelty  of  the  program  gave  so 
mch  pleasure  that  a portion  of  it  was 

epeated,  to  the  obvious  gratification 
>f  the  audience. 

This  novelty  was  a quartet  for 
.trings  in  three  closely  associated 
movements  composed  by  McEwen,  ob- 
viously a Scottish  composer  who  has 
ibsorbed  a good  deal  of  the  modern, 

>ven  modernistic,  manner,  without  for- 
getting that  a logical  presentation  of 
thoughts  or  ideas,  or  what  takes  the 
olaee  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  music, 
is  Btill  an  admirable  essential  of  the 
irt.  He  calls  his  work  a “threnody,” 
md  throughout  its  three  movements, 

though  there  is  no  lack  of  contrast  in  ^ - 

novement  and  rhythm,  there  runs  the  allegro  vivace  and  finale  from’ Vierne  a 
mood  of  mournful  contemplation.  At  first  .symphony.  The  audience  filled  the 
the  last,  after  a rather  unconscionable:  auditorium  to  overflowing 
time  has  been  spent  in  coming  to  , , 

Hecuba,  an  old  Scottish  melody,  “The  i Michel  Hoffman  In  Debut  Recital. 
Flowers  o’  the  Foust, ”.is  sung  by  the  Michel  Hoffman,  violinist,  gave  a 


muted  violoncello  with  reiterated  figu 
ration  in  the  accompaniment,  in  which 
the  distant  tolling  of  bells  may  be 
imagined.  The  tune  is  a beautiful  one 
and  is  said  to  be  one  usually  played  by 
bagpipers  at  Scottish  funerals.  The 
exquisite  playing  of  Mr.  Warwick- 
Evans,  the  cellist,  and  his  companions 
lent  the  tune  a greater  pathos  than  we 
can  conceive  it  to  have  when  skirled  by 
pipes,  and  there  was  small  wonder  that 
the  audience  desired  a repetition. 

The  quartet,  which  we  can  easily 
fancy  to  have  been  written  by  the  com- 
poser as  a memorial  to  a dead  friend, 
“has  hands  and  feet,”  as  the  Germans 
say,  though  the  hands  sometimes  grope 
for  strange  things  and  the  feet  wander 
far  from  the  paths  disclosed  by  the 
Quartet  in  G by  Mozart  with  which  the 
concert  began,  and  do  not  tread  those 
of  Ravel’s  Quartet  in  F,  with  which 
the  concert  ended.  The  playing  of  the 
gentlemen  from  London  was  delight- 
fully effective  and  convincing  all 
evening. 

That  a new  German  opera  aboutc 

which  many  questions  might  be  raise 
can  draw  a phenomenal  audience,  and 
one  different  than  the  habitual  charac- 


dhbut  recital  in  the  Town  Hall  last 
night,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  David 
Saplro  fn  Vitali's  chaconne,  Ernst’s 
Concerto  Pathetique  ” and  shorter 
pieces  Achron,  Auer  and  others.  He  dis- 
played good  tone  in  a calm  “ Reverie  ” 
of  Vieuxtemps  and  considerable  tech- 
nical skill  In  a rapid  study  In  thirds  by 
Ferdinand  Ca.rri 

Adele  Parkhurst,  Soprano,  Pleases. 

Adele  Parkhurst,  soprano,  a bright 
little  person  with  apparently  a special 
gift  for  children’s  songs,  such  as  her  last 
enoore  of  the  doll,  “ Jerusha,”  that  Kitty 
Cheatham  used  to  sing,  appeared  at  the 
Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  in  a pro- 
gram of  artistic  variety,  ranging  from 
Mozart’s  “ Alleluia  ’’  to  McFayden’s 
beautifully  intoned  “Homage  to  Spring.” 
Despite  a touch  of  too  conscious  artifice 
as  yet,  her  ambitions  gave  real  pleasure, 
admirably  assisted  by  Stuart  Ross  In 
modern  tone-poems,  including  two  by  the 
latest  ESnglish  composer,  Lord  Berners. 


closed  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
The  opera  was  “Die  tote  Stadt,”  whicl 
had  its  third  representation,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  enthusiasm  was 
Mme.  Jeritza.  The  evidences  of  care 
ful  study  are  present  from  beginning 
to  end,  Which  fact  makes  some  obviou: 
blunders  of  stage  management  onlj 
the  more  deplorable. 

MISS  PARKHURST  IN  SONGS. 


THE  DAY'S  MUSIC, 

Phoebe  Jefferson,  who  gave  a piano 
ter,  °and  also  arouse  extraordinary  rt>9ital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 

demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  was  disJ  a-fternoon  was  not  advertised  a-  a 

--  child  prodigy,  and  it  would  be  hazard- 

ous to  guess  her  age.  But  she  is  very 
young — somewhere  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen — and  a pupil  of  Ethel 
Be  gin  ska.  Her  programme  was  s.hort 
and  interesting:  Debussy's  “Children’s 
Corner,”  Biszt’s  B minor  ballade  and 
Eighth  Rhapsody,  a Bach  partita  in 
B flat,  transcribed  by  Harold  Baueiy 
and  .pieces  -toy  Chopin  and  Beginska. 
She  plays  very  well,  with  a tech- 
j nique  that  is  already  far  advanced 
Shows  ! and  with  much  less  tendency  to  pound 
‘ than  young  pianists  usually  exhibit. 
The  Liszt  ballad  was  done  with  crisp 
enunciation  and  a surprising  range  of 
tone  color.  The  Bach  suite  rather  es- 
caped her.  Shf>  played  it  mellowly 
and  nimbly,  but  without  enough  va- 
riety. Bach  at  his  most  direct  is 
never  obvious.  The  Chopin  E flat 
minor  polonaise  went  much  better;  its 
emotional  implications  were  plainer 
to  be  seen,  and  her  performance  of  it 
was  excellent.  She  has  a future. 


Young  American  Sop'ano 
Progress  in  Her  Art. 

Miss  Adele  Parkhurst,  a young  Amer- 
ican soprano,  who  gave  recitals  here 
the  last  two  seasons,  was  beard  again 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  It 
was  manifest  when  she  first  appeared 
she  was  the  possessor  of  a valuable 
voice  of  good  range,  excellent  quality 
and  sufficient  variety  of  color  to  fit  her 
for  the  recital  field.  It  also  was  clear 
that  her  command  of  tone  had  not  been 
firmly  established  and  that  sho  fre- 

qucntly  had  difficulty  in  sustaining  (Phoebe  Jefferson,  15,  Plays  With 

Natural  Grace  In  Aeolian  Hall. 

Phoebe  Jefferson,  a genuinely  charm- 
in  gand  unspoiled  child,  perhaps  15  years 
old,  gave  a piano  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  that  showed  her 
something  more  than  a cleverly  imitative 
pupil,  one  for  whom  more  leisurely 
ripening  of  talent  through  quiet  years 
is  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

She  played  with  natural  grace  Debus- 
sy’s “ The  Children’s  Corner,”  the 
Gargoyles  ” of  Beginska,  Bach’s  par- 
tita in  B flat,  Biszt’s  eighth  rhapsody, 
and  on  recall  Chopin’s  “ Military  Polo- 
naise.” 


phrases,  and  sometimes  wandered  from 
ithe  pilch. 

But  she  demonstrated  that  she  had 
made  substantial  progress.  Her  tones 
have  gained  much  in  firmness  a.nd 
vibrancy,  while  her  ability  to  sing  sus- 
tained phrases  has  greatly  increased 
and  her  fidelity  to  the  pitch  had  hn- 
phoved  so  much  that  inaccuracies  were 
very  few.  She  showed  also  progress 
in  flexibility  of  tone  and  in  the  de- 
livery of  florid  passages,  though  in  the 
latter  she  can  make  still  further  im- 
provement. 

Miss  Parkhurst’s  most  valuable  asset, 
however,  isj  her  understanding.  She 
however,  is  her  eunderstanding.  Sb 
sang  old  Italian  airs  with  every  evid- 
ence of  knowledge  of  their  content  and 
with  charming  methods  of  expression, 
which  were  most  delightfully  exhibited 
in  her  singing  of  a cradle  song  by 
Guavnieri.  This  young  singer  has  so  much 
n her  favor  that  she  should  win  an 
enviable  position  on  the  concert  stage. 
Her  teclmie,  while  not  yet  finished,  is 
sound,  and  her  taste  is  most  excellent. 
She  was  heard  by  an  audience  of  good 
size  with  demonstrations  of  pleasure. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


D’INDY  MUSIC  ON  BIG  ORGAN. 


Marcel  Dupre  Plays  at  Wan  a maker 
Concert. 

French,  American  and  Belgian  flags 
ppropriately  decorated  the  stage  in  the 
fWanamaker  Auditorium  during  the  in- 
augral  recitals,  now  going  on , of  the 


The  Beethoven  Association. 

(The  Beethoven  Association  gave  last 
Venlng  In  Aeolian  Hall  the  second  of 
* is  season’s  subscription  concerts.  It 
departed  from  the  rule  that  It  has  fol- 
lowed since  It  began  its  activities,  in 
presenting  a program  upon  which  there 
was  no  music  of  Beethoven— a departue 
that  must  naturally  and  in  the  due 
course  of  stringe  come  sometime.  Not 
a very  large  proportion  of  Beethoven’ 3 
works  that  are  not  a permanent  part  of 
the  chamber  music  repertory  is  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  Justify  ’a  special  ef- 
fort to  produce  it ; and  what  has  become 


, . Jr  ' 

rarest  In  that  repertory  Is,  in  general,! 
though  there  are  exceptions,  rarest  be-  j 
.ause  It  In  least  worth  hearing.  And 
so  the  Beethoven  Association  did  well 
when  it  decided  that  It  should  admit  to  I 
Its  programs  music  of  tho  greatest  of  I 
his  successors. 

Two  of  the  greatest  were  represented  i 
on  last  night's  program:  Brahms  by  his 
quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings  In  B 
minor,  Op.  115,  and  Schumann  by  his 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings  In  E flat. 
.)p.  44.  These  were  played  by  the  Betz 
Quartet,  with  the  assistance  of  Georges 
Grlsez,  clarinet,  and  Ernest  Schelling 
piano.  Between  them  came  a group  ol 
old  songs  for  soprano,  sung  by  Miss  May 
Peterson : an  air  from  Handel’s  Italian 
opera  of  “ Radamisto  ” ; an  air  from 
tinaWo  da  Capua’s  opera  of  ” Ba  Bo- 
hCrnlenne."  an  arrette  by  Salvator  Rosa 
and  an  air  from  Bach's  comic  cantata, 

” Phobus  and  Pan.” 

Brahms's  quintet  is  rarely  heard  in 
chamber  concerts,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  of 
his  chamber  compositions.  In  it  he  has 
j made  strikingly  effective  use  of  the 
1 timbre  of  the  clarinet,  now  fusing  it 
with  the  tone  of  the  strings,  now  expos- 
ing it  in  passages  of  characteristic  volu- 
bility, as  in  the  second  section  of  (he 
slow  movement,  where  Brahms  suggests, 
as  he  does  now  and  again  in  other  of 
his  works,  a rhapsodic  Hungarian  note. 
Otherwise  the  spirit  of  Beethoven  broods 
over  this  entrancingly  beautiful  move- 
ment— tlie  Beethoven  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony—and  again  over  certain  of  tho 
variations  in  the  last. 

The  performance  was  one  of  rare 
beauty  ai.d  poetical  spirit,  in  which  the 
string  players  acquitted  themselves  witn 
much  credit.  Much  of  the  beauty  and 
poetical  spirit  was  contributed  by  the 
artistic  performanceo  f Mr.  Grisez,  a 
masterpiece  in  quality  and  modulation 
of  tone,  in  beauty  and  finish  of  phras- 
ing. nev.r  emerging  unduly  from  the 
ensembl ..  Schumann's  quintet  likewise 
was  played  fith  the  romantic  ardor  and 
brilliancy  tha.  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Schel- 
ling showed  fine  musicianship  and  full 
sympathv  in  the  ensemble,  though  there 
were  a few  passages  in  which  the  piano 
claimed  a little  more  than  its  share. 

Miss  Peterson’s  songs  gave  a fitting 
contrast  in  the  scheme  of  the  concert : 
the  ■ are  all  unfamiliar  except  tlie  comic 
song  by  Bach  and  she  sang  them  with 
musical  feeling  and  intelligence. 

Ruth  Page  Dances. 

Ruth  Page,  the  crinoline  princess  of 
Carpenter’s  “ Birthday  of  the  Infanta, 
once  seen  in  New  York,  returned  yes- 
terday in  a matinee  first  announced  at 
the  Selwyn,  but  moved  to  the  Apbllo 
Theatre  at  the  last  moment,  as  a bene- 
fit for  the  123d  Street  Home  for  Home- 
less Boys.  Miss  Page  was  applauded  In 
! Moussorgsky  s “The  Chick,”  staged  by 
Adolph  Bolm,  as  also  were  her  varied 
dances  of  ” The  Bee”  from  music  of 
Schubert.  " B'Hcure  Joyeuse  from  a 
Chopin  waltz,  and  a ’ Masked  Ball 
from  Biszt.  Carlos  Salzedo  assisted  in 
harp  solos  and  Concepcion  M.  Fortesa 
at  the  piano.  

Marie  Mikova  irs  Piano  Recital. 

Marie  Mikova,  remembered  as  an  artist 
{from  the  patriotic  Czechoslovak  colony 
! that  centred  in  this  country  at  Omaha 
during  the  war,  gave  her  first  piano 
j recital  in  §omc  time  at  the  Town  Hall 
last  evening.  She  played  with  quiet  ex- 
pertnes  s Mendelssohn's  serious  varia- 
tions a Beethoven  rondo,  some  Chopin 
and  Rubinstein.  More  colorful  were^  the 
less  imposing  moderns.  Smetana  s ” By 
t e Sea,”  in  which  her  famous  country- 
man roamed  remote  from  the  ” coasts 
of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  the  local  Hart- 
mann's ” Hungaria  ” or  Gertrude -Ross  a 
wild  Western  ” Ride  of  the  Cowboy. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Somehow  we  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  selection  of  Bruges  as  the  theater 
of  Korngold’s  opera,  which  is  thus  far 
the  only  novelty  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  We  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be  called  the  Dead 
City.  There  may  be  some  analysis  or 
description  in  Rodenbach’s  novel  or 
play  which  justifies  the  title,  but  there 
is  none  in  the  opera.  Paul  might  have 
his  chambers  as  a memorial  to  his 
dead  wife  as  well  in  Paris  or  Vienna, 
which  we  believe  are  set  down  as  the 
typical  centers  of  European  gayety, 
without  injury  to  the  psychological 
study  which  underlies  “Die  Tote  Stadt.” 
In  fact,  in  view  of  the  music,  which  is 
relied  on  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  all 
of  the  opera  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
plot,  Vienna  would  have  offered  a 
likelier  scene  for  it  than  the  most 
melancholy  and  lifeless  spot  in  Bel- 
gium or  France;  for  the  composer’s  at- 
tempts at  gayety  are  all  suggestive  of 
Viennese  merriment.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  attempts  are  so  scant  of  breath, 
so  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought — of  laborious  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  obviously  natural'  and  desirable. 
Like  Strauss  in  his  “Rosenkavalier” 
(though  not  so  often)  Korrigold  drops 
into  a waltz  rhythm,  but  no  sooner  do 
we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  ingrati- 
ating lilt  than  the  composers  drop  it 
as  a thing  too  vulgar  to  be  admitted  in- 
to the  operatic  society  of  to-day.  Too 
vulgar?  0 ye  Strausses!  There  was 
not  one  of  you  that  did  not  ooze  more 
melody,  show  more  naive  inventiveness 


in  your  waltzes  than  your  latter-day  ( 
namesake  in  all  his  symphonic  poems 
or  your  youthful  townsman,  in  his 
opera.  Compare  any  tan  minutes  of 
“Die  Fledermaus”  with  all  the  hours  ; 
of  “Rosenkavalier”  or  “Salome”  or  j 
“Elektra”  or  “Die  Tote  Stadt.”  Why  do 
the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Dan- 
; ube  flow  so  sluggishly  and  turbidly 
nast  Vienna  since  the  death  of  Johann 
! Strauss,  the  younger,  and  why  have  wc 
had  no  serious  opera  worthy  of  the 
i name  from  the  Imperial  City  for  more 
' than  a generation?  Was  not  Gold- 
'S mark’s  “Queen  of  Sheba”  the  last  of 
her  acceptable  gifts? 

The  City  of  Bruges 
And  Its  Memorials 

We  do  not  know  why  we  sot  out  to 
(defend  Bruges  against  Rodenbach  and  j 
the  transmogrifiers  of  his  book  and  | 
play.  Probably  only  because  of  an  in-  j 
grained  habit  of  analysis,  a desire  to 
know  the  wherefore  of  authors’  pur- 
poses. We  have  no  light  to  hold  a : 
(brief  for  Bruges.  We  have  never  even  j 
visited  the  place,  to  roam  the  streets  ( 
and  study  its  memorials  of  mediaeval 
art — its  sculptures,  paintings,  .metal 
effigies  and  specimens  of  Gothic  archi-  , 
teclure.  Only  for  a few  minutes  did  ( 
we  once  look  from  a little  distance 
upon  the  famous  belfry  in  the  market-  j 
place,  where  Longfellow  saw  incidents  j 
of  its  historic  past  with  the  eyes  of  his  ‘ 
j imagination,  but,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  in  those  few  minutes  we  heard 
the  “heart  of  iron  beating  in  its  an-: 
cient  tower,”  and  listened  to 

“The  melancholy  chimes, 

With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes. 
Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister 

when  , . 

The  nuns  sang  in  the  choir. 

And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them 
like  the 

Chanting  of  a friar. 

But,  somehow,  our  heart  tyent  out  to 
the  old  town  and  we  do  not  like  to 
think  of  it  as  dead.  If  the  bells  did 
| not  chime  in  the  old  Flemish  city  young 
1 Korngold  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  one  bit  of  local  color  with  which  he 
enriched  his  score.  He  did  not  strive 
for  verity,  but  without  his  bells  his 
{ music  might  have  been  taken  from  No- 
man’s or  Anyman’s  Land  and  diluted 
I with  the  roiled  beer  of  Austria  and  the 
spiced  wine  of  Puccini’s  Italy. 

The  commercial  glory  of  Bruges  is 
gone  and  its  bankers  no  longer  regu- 
late the  rate  of  exchange  in  Europe; 
j hut  industry  still  thrives  and  its 
monuments  of  mediaeval  art,  and  Long- 
fellow has  shown  us  how  its  traditions 
may  stir  tho  fancy  and  emotions  of 
1 men  and  women  not  fettered  by  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  to-day.  Any 
city  of  Europe  not  ceaselessly  disturbed 
by  the  hurry  and  clash  and  clangor  of 
steel  and  iron  manufacture  might  have 
been  as  aptly  chosen  as  the  place  in 
which  a carousing  gang  of  comedians 
mimicked  the  ballet  from  Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert  le  Diable”— as  aptly  and  also 
as  ineptly.  As  ineptly,  we  say,  because 
I the  minds  of  artist-folk  ought  to  have 
been  exercised  by  very  different 
thoughts,  by  memories  of  more  beauti- 
ful and  moving  traditions,  by  visions  of 
Baldwin,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great;  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  of  proud  Maximilian  and  gentle 
Mary 

“And  her  lighted  bridal  chamber,  where 
a duke  slept  with  the  queen, 

And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and 
the  sword  unsheaved  between.” 

We  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  many 
operagoers  have  thought  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  proxy-marriage  referred  to 
in  these  lines  when  they  have  seen 
tha  tarn-helmeted  Siegfried  enter 
Brunnhilde’s  cave  in  Wagner's  “Gotter- 
dammerung”  to  make  her  wife  to  King 
Gunther. 

The  Dancing  Nuns  in 
l Meyerbeer’s  Opera 

We  wonder,  too,  how  many  of  the 
present  habitues  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  can  recall  the  scene  in 
“Robert  le  Diable”  which  is  travestied, 
I badly  and  ineffectively  travestied,  in 
I “Die  Tote  Stadt.”  We  can'  recall  no  per- 
formance of  the  opera  since  the  first 
season  at  the  Metropolitan,  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  when  the  scene  that  out- 
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raged  the  gentle  soul  of  Mendelssohn 
put  on  so  antic  a disposition  that  the 
audience,  instead  of  being  shocked  by 
the  desecration  of  sacred  things,  was 
moved  to  laughter.  The  nuns  called 
back  to  life  by  the  sorcery  of  Bertram, 
amid  the  ruins  of  a cloister,  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  stinted  by  the  under- 
taker in  the  matter  of  shrouds,  and  the 
procession  of  gray-wrapped  figures  in 
cutty  sarks  caused  the  liveliest  kind 
of  merriment  until  the  transformation 
took  place  and  serious  interest  was  re- 
vived by  the  lovely  face,  form  and 
movements  of  Mme.  Cavalazzi. 


Great  Singers  of 
The  Past  Recalled 

Here  is  a letter  from  a gentleman 
who  can  recall  the  days  on  which  our 
memory  has  been  dwelling  of  late,  as 
well  as  some  earlier  ones: 


My  Dear  Mr.  Krehbiel:  I 

In  your  extremely  interesting  article 
on  Christine  Nilsson  in  last  Sunday  s 
Tribune  you  speak  of  a performance  of 
“The  Huguenots”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  1883  in  which  she  sang 
the  part  of  Valentine,  with  Sembrich 
Scalchi,  Campanini.  Kashman  and  Del 
Puente  in  the  cast.  I well  remember 
that  performance,  but  I can  recall 
what  I think  a still  more  remarkable 
one  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  1873- 
1874,  with  the  following  cast: 

Queen  Margaret | 

::::::: v.kk'.v.'.'.'.: ::’--’’’b'a,XSre; 

- Nevers! ! ! ! ! ! ! .* ! ! I i I i ! i : : : : :i>el  Puente 
Marcella  


Miss  Pdrrlaw  mastered  the  difficulty 
with  sufficient  brilliancy  and  accuracy, 
and  Inserted  a cadenza  that  presented 
quite  as  much  difficulty,  but  had  little 
to  do  with  the  case  Her  beautiful  big 
tone  and  her  cantablle  style  were  heard 
to  better  purpose  In  Tartini’s  sorata. 
" No  Devil’s  Twill,”  with  which  she  be- 
gan her  program,  and  which  she  played 
with  much  breadth. 

An  Interesting  new  composition  was 
a "Symphonic  Rhapsody " in  F\  by  a 
New  York  composer.  A.  Walter  Kramer, 
the  most  ambitious  composition  from 
his  per  strat  has  been  heard  here.  In 
It  he  has  used  two  traditional  negro 
melodies.  "Jim  Troubled  in  Mind”  and 
" De  Lord  Delivered  Daniel  ” ; a note 
on  the  program  reported  that  these  were 
used  In  a subsidiary  manner,  and  that 
the  main  theme  of  the  work  and  the  ma- 
teria! developed  from  It  are  the  com- 
poser's own.  The  two  negro  themes 
have  a charactc-nstic  beauty  and  ex- 
pressiveness and  have  been  used  skil- 
fully by  the  composer.  Their  mood  to 
some  extent  rens  through  the  whole 
i composition. 

i The  opening  section  is  conceived  In  a 
: really  impressive  and  majestic  spirit; 
; and  nothing  could  have  been  finer  than 
j Miss  Rarlow's  energetic  delivery  of  it. 

; There  Is  a cadenza  in  the  middle  of 
, :he  composition  of  which  the  need  and 
' appropriateness  are  not  intent;  It' seems 
' to  be  written  with  more  preoccupation 
1 in  making  a cadenza — which  is  In  its 
I nature  solely  an  opportunity  for  the 
soloist's  disploy — than  in  facussing  any 
[ particularly  significant  aspect  of  the 
thematic  material.  In  so  tar  It  seems 
an  excescence  on  a piece  so  serious  as 
this,  in  which  there  is  so  little  intent  of 
furnishing  material  for  display.  Miss 
Parlow  played  the  Rhapordy  with  great 
conviction,  bringing  out  the  Impressive- 
ness of  certain  passages  with  imposing 
power,  and  finding  sympathetic  ex- 
pression for  its  moods.  This  symphonic 
rhapsody  might  well  be  heard  with  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  for  which  It 
is  doubtless  intended. 

Miss  Parlow  closed  with  arrange- 
ments by  Aner  of  pieces  by  Tschar- 
kowskv  and  Dant,  a piece  called 
" Ritmi,"  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  (for 
the  first  time  In  America),  and  a 
Spanish  dance  by  Fernandez  Arbos. 


urc' of  approval  will  be  dealt  oin? 

“Ernani”  remains  to  be  determined  by  | 

J the  calculations  of  Karl  Lewis  and  his  ( 

’ aids.'  By  way  of  explanation  it  may  be  I 
i said  that  those  are  the  gentlemen  who  I 
| sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom  in  the  box  ■ 

I office. 

Once  upon  a time  “Emani"  was  j 
deemed  a revolutionary  creation.  It  i 
followed  closely  “Nabuco"  and  "I  Lorn-  j 
bardi"  and  was  produced  in  Venice  in 
1844.  Its  fiery  dramatic  style,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  sugary  refinements  of, 
Bellini  and  the  vapid  brilliancy  of  the 
facile  Donizetti,  gave  It  Immediate  suc- 
cess. The  advent  of  an  opera  which  had 
not  only  melody,  but  also  passion  and 
character,  set  Italy  by  the  ear3.  But 
mere  than  three-quarters  of  a century  of 
musical  progress  have  given  us  a per- 
spective which  places  “Ernani”  near  the 
vanishing  point. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


The  voices  of  these  singers  were 
then  in  the  fullness  of  their  beauty, 
and  although  Torianni  was  not  the 
equal  of  Sembrich  she  sang  her  part 
remarkably  well.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
I have  never  heard  equaled,  even  with 
the  De  Reszkes  and  Lasalle.  I wonder 
, if  you  have  any  record  of  that  perform- 
| ance  ? But  you  boys  cannot  be  ex- 
| pected  to  go  so  far  back  as  that. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HORATIO  J.  BREWER. 

New  York,  Nov.  30,  1921.  


WANAMAXER  ORGAN  CONCERT. 


“MEFISTOFELE 


Boko's  “Mcflstofele”  was  repeated  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. There  were  some  changes  in  the1 
I cast,  but  none  in  the  general  character 
, of  the  performance.  At  the  first  repre- 
• sentation  the  spirit  who  denies  was  iro* . 

[ personated  by  Jose  Mardonos.  Last  j 
night  the  burden  of  the  title  role  rested  | 

, upon  the  experienced  shoulders  of  j 
Adamo  Didur.  But  there  seemed  to  bo  i 
little  difference  whether  a Spaniard  or 
a Pole  acted  a German  devil  in.  an  Ital-  j 
Jan  opera-  "In  spite  of  all  temptations  i 
to  belong  to  other- nations”  he  remained  | 
an  Italian  opera  fiend.  Mr.  Didur  was  j 
always  a good  Mefistofele,  and  last  eve-  i 
ning  he  received  abundant  applause.  j 
. Mme.  Florence  Easton  replaced  Mme.  , 
Alda  as  Marguerite,  The  soprano  of  the  | 
evening  Is  one  of  the  most  finished  I 
1 artists  in  the  company,  and  the  music 
of  Boiko’s  heroine  lies  well  within  the 
rtope  of  her  beautiful  voice  and  her 
| admirable  art.  She  was  in  excellent 
! vocal  condition,  and  particularly  In  the 
1 famous  prison  scene  rose  to  a level  of 
i dramatic  eloquence. 

The  role  of  Helen  of  Troy  previously 
> allotted  to  Mme.  Easton  fell  last  evening 
I to  Miss  Frances  Peralta,  a singer  well 
(■  suited  In  voice  and  appearance  to  reln- 
1 ea  mate  the  devastating  spouse  of 
Menelaus.  Mias  Perinl  as  Pantalis,  Mme. 
Howard  as  Marta,  Mr.  Gigli  as  Faust 
and  Mr.  Bada  as  Wagner  repealed  their 
excellent  contributions  to  the  pei-form- 
uncc  of  "Mefistofele.”  Mr.  Moranzoni 


Charles  M.  Conrboin  at  Console 
Gives  “Mnsieal  Dialogue.” 

Charles  M.  Courbln  was  at  the  console 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  sixth  public 
recital  inaugurating’  the  new  organ  In 
the  Wanamaker  Auditorium.  As  these 
recitals  approach  their  close  public  In- 
terest, always  great  in  them  from  the 
start,  seems  to  be  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. Many  persons  are  unable  to 
I gain  admission  and  yesterday  every  bit 
of  available  seating  and  standing  space  j 
was  again  filled.  | 

Mr.  Courboin  with  commanding  force  j 
| as  a performer  opened  his  programme ! 

| with  a “Grand  Choeur  Dialogue"  by 
Eugene  Gigout.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  music  on  the  splendid  organ  was 
aptly  described  in  the  programme  notes 
as  a musical  dialogue  "In  which  a bril- 
liant martial  theme  is  tossed  back  and 
forth,  like  some  mighty  echo."  In  con- 
trast came  a “Cs’t’ine"  by  Mailly,  a 
piece  In  which  the  player's  fine  com- 
mand of  stops  was  displayed  in  the  most 
delicate  harmonies  and  planissimos. 
William  Wolstenholnie,  the  blind  Eng- 
lish organist,  was  represented  by  an 


i allegretto. 


I The  other  compositions  were  Bach’s 1 
i choral  prelude  on  “In  Thee  Is  Joy,"  I 
j Mendelssohn’s  sixth  sonata,  the  "Forest  i 
I Murmurs”  from  Wagner’s  “Siegfried”  1 1 
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M BTRO PO  DIT  A N OPERA  HOUSE — “Ernani.” 
by  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 


The  Ca s i • 

Ernani  Giovanni  Martinclll 

Don  Carlos  Giuseppe  Danise 

Don  Ruv  Gomez  de  Silva lose  Mardooes 

p<lvjra  Rosa  Fonsellc 

Giovanna Minnie  Egener 

Don  Rkoardo  Angelo  Bada 

, ,ia.go  Vincenzo  Resell fgl lan 

Incidental  Dances  by  Rosina  Galli,  Premier© 
Danseusc.  Giuseppe  Boofiglio  and 
Corps  de  Ballet. 

Conductor Gennaro  Tapi 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


Miss  Kathleen  Barlow's  Recital. 

For  one  who  plays  so  extremely  well — , 
so  well,  Indeed,  as  to  be  secure  of  a ; 
place  near  the  top — and  who  has  so 
many  admiring  friends.  Miss  Kathleen 
Parlow  plays  singularly  seldom  in  New 
York.  Her  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  announced  as  her  j 
“ annual  recitai  " end  her  only  one  of  i 
the  season. 

It  was  rather  a pity,  therefore,  that 
she  should  spend  so  much  of  her  time , 
on  Vieuxtempe’s  A minor  concerto, 
which  is  one  of  the  dullest  of  all  the 
serrlel  ranks  of  " composer- violinists’  " 
concerts.  They  are  all  more  or  less  be- 
loved of  violinists,  because  they  are 
” grateful  ” and  are  written  by  men 
who  knew  what  the  violin  could  do  in 
the  way  of  technique.  This  one  presents 
plenty  of  difficulties,  but  It  has  veryj 
title  else  to  recommend  it,  or  nothing 


it  all. 


By  \V.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

j Verdi’s  “Ernani”  was  sung  at  the 
j Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
I after  a period  of  silence  -enduring  since 
| 1903.  The  opera  was  produced  at  the 
j Metropolitan  on  January  28  of  that  year 
and  had  its  final  performance  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  The  singers  engaged  in  the 
series  of  representations  were  Mme. 
Sembrich  as  Elvira,  Mr.  de  March!  as 
Ernani,  Mr.  Scotti  as  Don  Carlos  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke  as  Don  Ruy  Gome:: 
di  Silva.  Mr.  Mancinelli  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

The  opera  has,  however,  been  heard 
in  this  city  since  that  time,  owing  to 
the  industry  of  the  tireless  Mr.  Ham- 
, merstein,  who  produced  it  at  the  Man- 
■ hattan  Opera  House  on  December  11. 
| 1907.  The  singers  wore  Mme.  Russ  as 
\ Elvira,  Mr.  Bassi  as  Ernani,  Mr.  An- 
] cona  as  Don  Carlos  and  Mr.  Arimondl 
j as  Don  Ruy.  A second  and  last  perform- 
i ance  took  place  on  December  28. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  is  a believer  In  the 
early  Verdi  and  his  belief  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  popular  favor  be- 
stowed upon  his  revival  of  "La  Forza 
del  Destine.”  Whether  a similar  nieas- 


Challeng-efl  Revolutionary  Ideas. 

We  lack  also  the  historical  advan- 
tages. Seventy-seven  years  ago  Italy 
was  seething  with  revolutionary  ideas, 
which  were  rudely  challenged  by  Verdi’s 
lyric  adulation  of  the  sacred  person  of 
a king.  Every  line  of  the  political  pas- 
sages in  its  text  had  a direct  message 
for  the  audiences.  To  us  they  mean 
nothing.  Musically  Italy  had  fallen 
asleep  in  Donizetti  and  Bellini.  The 
fierce,  brutal  blasts  of  this  riotous  score 
(as  it  sounded  then),  music  riotous  in 
its  smashing  of  antiquated  conventions  \ 
and  polite  mannerisms,  roused  the 
Italians  to  the  consciousness  of  a new 
personality.  If  we  could  saturate  our 
souls  entirely  in  Donizetti  and  Bellini 
we  too  might  start  to  life  and  very  that 
one  blast  on  Errani’s  thorn  were  worth 
a thousand  such  men. 

But  times  have  changed.  To  ue 
"Ernani”  is  a husky  voice  from  the  tomb 
of  Charlemagne,  a faint  echo  of  thej 
pompous  romanticism  which  Hugo  set 
parading  through  Europe.  It  sounds  to 
us  like  “UTrovator”  and  water.  We 
hear  little  more  than  the  burly  burly  of 
its  flares  of  brass,  the  bleating  of  its 
trumpet  solos  and  the  blatant  juxtaposi- 
I t’:on  of  violent  melodramatic  outbursts  i1 


with  the  hurdy  gurdy  dance  music  of 
-;  the  ante-Verdian  stock. 

| One  remembers  Ernani’s  “O  tu  che 
‘ Talma  adora,”  Elvira's  “Ernani  in- 
! v, Miami.”  Silva’s  “Infelice”  and  the  ever 
I admired  solo  of  Carlos  and  ensemble  “O  ■ 
sommo  Carlo.”  But  Aida”  and  "Otello” 
have  made  us  almost  as  sophisticated  as 
Verdi  was  when  he  wrote  them,  and  we 
decide  that  it  is  hard  to  be  a child  again, 
even  for  one  night. 

Much  has  been  done  at  the  Metropol- 
itan toward  galvanizing  the  venerable 
work  into  new  life.  It  is  hazardous  to, 
assert  in  these  days  that  there  are  al- 
most no  singers  qualified  to  deliver  such 
music  correctly  and  hence  with  its  full 
; effect.  Operagoers  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  lament  for  "the  good  old  times”  that ! 
they  have  no  faith  in  it.  So  let  that  ; 
pass. 

Attractive  Stage  Pictures’. 

There  was  an  abundance  last  evening  j 
of  the  riotous  vigor  that  startled  the  ) 
Italians  three-quarters  of  a century  ago.  i 
And  the  scenery  was  most  interesting,  j 
Gorgeous  castles  in  Spain  were  turned  \ 
inside  out  for  our  delight,  and  we  beheld 
mosaics  and  stained  glass,  old  armorial 
bearings  and  mediaeval  decorations  in 
all  their  splendor.  The  stage  pictures 
were  all  attractive  and  picturesque.  The 
ballet  was  good  and  afforded  one  more 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  dane-  ! 
ing  of  Miss  Rosina  Galla. 

But,  naturally,  the  character  of  the  ! 
musical  production  should  be  regarded  j 
as  more  Important.  Titta  P.uffo  was  to  i 
have  made  his  first  appearance  with  the  / 
company  as  Don  Carlos,  otherwise 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  but  he  was  indis- 
posed, and  his  place  was  taken  by  Giu- 
seppe Danise,  who  was  quite  well  pre- 
pared. as  he  had  sung  at  the  final  dress 
rehearsal  on  Monday  morning,  when 
Mr.  Ruffo  was  unable  to  appear.  Let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Danise  was 
every  inch  a king  and  that  he  sang  hisi 
music  admirably. 

A long  and  learned  essay  could  easily, 
be  written  on  Miss  Rosa  Ponseili’s  im- 
personation of  Elvira,  but  it  Is  not  es-t 
sential  that  there  should  be  one.  The1 
quality  of  her  voice  always  pleases  hear- 
ers and  her  spasmodic  style  of  singing, 
quite  opposed  to  the  character  of  such! 
airs  as  “Ernani  involami,”  is  regarded; 
as  highly  dramatic.  She  was  heard  U 
the  best  advantage  last  evening  in  th« 
ensembles  in  which  the  power  of  he! 
brilliant  tones  was  very  serviceable.  j 

Mr.  Martinelll  was  very  vigorous  in-1 
ded  as  Ernani  and  won  enthusiastic  apj 
plause  from  his  countrymen  behind  the, 
orchestra  rail.  That  excellent  basso,  Mr. 
Mardones,  was  admirable  a3  Don  Ruy I 
Gome?  and  his  “Infelice”  was  one  of  the' 
most  artistic  pieces  of  singing  in  tha 
performance.  The  work  of  Chorusmas-; 
ter  Giulio  Setti  and  Conductor  GennarOj 
Papi  had  been  very  well  done  indeed 
and  the  ensembles  were  admirably  deliv-l 
ered. 

How  the  operagoing  public  will  view; 
the  revival  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  con- 1 
jecture.  But  since  taste  has  of  late  been 
reactionary  and  since  the  score  of  “Er- 


fashioned  Italian  melodic  and  rhythmic  I 
type,  there  need  be  no  surprise  If  the  j 
middle  aged  opera  renews  its  youth.  | 


Forty  thirty-five  years  after  the  j 
/Havana  Opera  Company  with  adiali,  | 
yhom  we  do  not  remember,  as  director  | 

Ud  Ardoti,  whom  we  d°  /^Park 
Wery  well  indeed,  came  tc  th,  old  Park  j 
Theater  in  the  spring  of  U47  and 
(produced  the  opera  down  to  188o.  when  | 
Patti  sang  Elvira  in  the  Acaoemy  of 
Music,  “Eimam”  held  a place  in  the  j 
-hearts  of  New  Tor’s  opera  lovers-  . 
Then  it  closed  its  eyes  in  sleep  and  ;i 
etayed  in  slumber  for  as  long  a time  as  jl 
ip  van  Winle  remained  dead  to  the 
world  in  the  Catskil's.  An  entire  gen- 
eration  had  been  brought  up  as  ! 
•Ermani,  involami,  Imelice  and  Oh, 
ommo  Carlo,”  but  a new  one  nad  to 
Wait  twenty  years  before  hearing  thos*.  • 
sura  in  their  proper  surroundings  bo 
Jar  as  the  patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  . 
Opera  House  were  concerned  the  opera  , 
remained  a book  which  might  as  well  . 
have  been  sealed  by  seventy  seals  as  ; 
well  as  seven  until  they  were  broken  j 
bv  Maurice  Grau  on  January  -.3, _ lJOo.  j 
There  w?s  a possibility  that  sentiment  , 
Inspired  by  the  death  of  the  composer, 
which  had  occurred  only  two  years 
before,  had  prompted  the  breaking,  but 
that  would  not  serve  in  as  much  as  the 
event  had  been  permitted  to  pas3  at  i 
the  time  without  recognition  in  the 

repertory— most  directly  the  revival 
was  due  to  the  presence  m Mr.  Grau  s 
company  of  Mme.  Semrich,  who  was 
the  arch-preservr  of  the  Italian  tradi- 
turns  of  pre-Wagnerian  days  in  Newt 
York.  . ,. 

During  all  her  later  years  at  the 

Metropolitan  Mme.  Sembrich  was  a 
aiost  persuasive  teacher  of  operatic  his- 
tory, and  there  was  no  !ovc:ier  tribute 
to  her  voice  and  art  than  the  0be3ur.ee 
with  which  a latter-day  public  xollowed 
ber  from  the  heights  of  the  modern 
dramatic  manner  to  which  it  had  been 
fcorn  down  to  the  sunny  meads  to 
jyhicb  her  st.  le  was  native. 

Revival  Here  in  1907 

Verdi’s  opera  was  performed  three  j 
times  before  the  end  of  the  season  1902- 
\)3.  Mr.  Hammerstein  attempted  11s  re-  , 
vivi.l  in  the  early  days  of  the  M arch  at-  | 
tan  Opera  House  and  gave  a perform- 
dnee  of  it  on  December  11,  1907,  with 
Mme.  Russ  as  Elvira,  Bassi  as  Ernani, 
Ancona  as  Don  Carlos  and  Ar  mondi  as 
Don  Sila.  it  was  a rude  performance, 
*nd  a second  representation,  ann  '"ncci‘ 
for  a fortnight  later,  was  called  off.  I 
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Since  then  it  has  slept,  so  _ far  as^our 
rvesku 
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SSince  men  it 

memory  serves  mis,  though  there  can  be 
no  certainty  in  the  records  of  opera  m 
New  York  so  long  as  it  has  been  possi-  J 
blc  for  anv  one  who  wished  to  summon 
nn  Italian  company,  composed  -u  the 
flotsam  and  jutsam  of  shipwrecked  or-  I 
•anizations  at  a day’s  not.ee  on  the 
.last  Side.  When  “La  Forza  del  : Des-  ^ 
tiro”  was  hailed  as  a novelty  at  the 
Metropolitan  two  or  three  yeais  ago  it. 
bad  figured  Over  and  over  aiain  in  the 
repertories  of  ephemeral  companies 
vrbich  had  lived  their  litRe  day  in  t.ie 
Bowery  or.  perhaps,  in  the  Acadeniy  L* 
of  Music  after  it  had  lost  its  prestige  L 
».sa  fashionable  lyric  playhouse.  ■ 

Last  Might’s  revival  was  prv-babl>  | M 
one  less  to  the  presence  of  a successor  s 
to  Madame  Sernbrich’s  E'yira,  th^r 
is  none  but  to  the  acquisition  by  Mr. 
Gatti  of  a sort  of  pnma  donna  .b-^ 


tone — Sisrnor  Titta  RutTa.  -- 

a stranger  to  the  house  except  in  the 
bole  of °Don  Carlos,  and  as  a member 
of  Mr.  Gatti’s  company.  So  our  sto- 
would  largely  be  concerned  with  him 
if  be  had  ung.  But  he  did  not. 
stead,  Mr.  Danise  was  the  Don  Carlos 
Of  the  occasion,  and  a, very  good  n ^ , 
indeed,  though  he  addressed  al  Ins 
sueeches  to  the  audience  and  s-.dom 
bad  even  eyes  for  the  people  of  the 
etory  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
implicated. 

Absence  of  Mr.  Ruffo 

The  absence  of  Mr.  Ruffo  was  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  a sudden  in- 
disposition. If  the  auaience  felt  a 
large  disappointment  it  tailed  to  snow  4 
the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  Air.  I'amsc  s h 
fine  vocalization  was  greatly  enjoyee,  I 
and  heartily  acclaimed,  as  was  the  r 
singing  of  the  music  ol  Ernani,  Miss  j| 
Donselle’s  of  Elvina  and  Mr.  Msr- 
dones’s  of  De  Silva.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  unfam  liarity  with  the  opera  so  | 
far  as  the  people  in  the  higher  reach- s J 
of  the  house  and  behind  the  brass  rails  j 
were  concerned — an  evidence  of  the  , 
predominant  nationality  in  those  re-  j 
jrions.  Miss  Ponselle’s  characteristic^ 
of  voice  and  style  are  not  those,  with  j 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  as- 
Bociate  the  mus  c of  Elvira  ar.d  her  j 
Airs  were  shorn  of  some  oi  t eir  old- J 
time  glitter,  as  well  as  t eir  cs  intis* / 
charm  of  sustained,  well-phrased  song-J 
Convenience  was  also  consulted,  wef 
fancy,  by  some  transpositions  to  a ! 
lower  key.  But  why  should  any  one  lay 
Btress  on  such  a circumstance  The 
opera  was  lavishly  dres-c  it  was  im- 
posing to  the  eye  and  the  audience 
unquest  onably  received  ’ v,  tli  great 
favor.  Mr.  Papi  condu  '. 
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30,000,000  URE  ESTATE 
OF  CARUSO  IN  FLORENCE I 


ROME.  Dec.  8. — The  estate  01 
Caruso  in  Florence  has  been  officially 
estimated  at  30,000.000  lire,  it  was  an 
nounced  today. 

Fifteen  million  lire  have  been  dejioslted 
in  a bank  under  an  agreement  between  I 
the  widow  and  the  other  heirs  whereby  || 


daughter  Gloria  Inherits  half  of  the 

Lite  and  the  remained  r divided 

long  the  other  heirs. 


lrs  Caruso,  the  former  Dorothy  Park 
ujamln,  said  at  her  homo  here  last 
ht  that  she  lmd  been  expecting  word 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  estate 
Florence,  hut  had  not  yet  received 
She  said  it  was  correct  that  there 
a.s  an  agreement  whereby  Gloria  was 
receive  half  the  estate,  whatever  it 
lirht  be.  At  yesterday's  rate  of  ex- 
lango — 4 42  Vi  cents  per  lira. — 30,000,000 
re  canals  $1,327,500.  With  the  lira  at 
:tr,  it  would  bo  $5,790,000. 


MISS  CAST’S  RECITAL. 

Soprano  Sins*  Old  Classics  and 
Modern  Operatic  Airs. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cast,  soprano,  gave  hei 
first  recital  here  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  programme  had  old 
classic  and  modern  operatic  airs,  Ger- 
man and  French  lyrics,  and  among-  other 
songs  several  in  Eugllsh.  She  disclosed 
a voice  of  very  light  timbre  and  of  bet- 
ter power  in  the  upper  registers.  She 
showed  much  good  schooling  in  its  use. 
Her  lower  register  lacked  quality,  but 
otherwise  her  . emission  ol  tone  was 
smooth.  Her  high  tones— usually  a sin- 
ger's greatest  obstacle- — were  excellent. 

In  style  and  interpretation  she  used 
intelligence  and  taste,  although 
Brahms’s  ‘'Nightingale"  and  airs  from 
“Mephistofele”  and  "Louise"  were  some- 
what beyond  her  power.  Her  ennuneia- 
tion  in  ‘ several  languages  could  have 
been  clearer.  Haydn's  "She  Never  Told 
Her  Love,"  she  sang  first  and  charm- 
ingly, in  spite  of  great  nervousness. 
There  was  also  much  to  commend  and 
enjoy  in  her  delivery  of  other  numbers, 
such  as  Schumann's  "Snowballs”  and 
Delcroye's  "L’Otsseau  Bleu."  She  gave 
Frank'  La  Forge's  song,  "Expectancy, 
exquisitely,  andthen  repeated  it.  Miss 
Cast  is  a talented  young  singer  whom 
further  study  and  experience  will  help. 
She  had  beautiful  piano  accompaniments 
from  Mr.  Le  Forge. 

SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  CONCERT. 

Mr.  Damrosch  Receives  Boquet 
From  School  Children. 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  , 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  , 
was  in  effect  a sequel  to  the  series  of 
Wagner  lectures  recently  delivered  by 
the  conductor.  Walter  Damrosch  " It) 
began  with  the  theft  of  the  gold  from 
"Das  Kheingold,"  with  Misses  Adele  | 
Parlehurst,  Rachel  Morton  Harris  and  ; 
Frieda  Klink  as  the  Rhine  daughters  j 
and  Frederick  Patton  as  Albench.  a lie 
final  scene  of  “Das  Rheingold”  ivae  next, 
with  Mr.  Patton  singing  the  music  of 


many  of  her  song's,  but  less  effective 
in  arias  from  the  operas  “Menstoleie 
arid  “Louise"  which  she  attempted. 

II is  usual  unfailing  support  at  the 
piano  was  given  by  Frank  La  rorge, 
several  of  whose  Bongs  appeared  on  the  | 
iprogram.  There  also  were  “She 
fl'ohl  Her  Love,”  by  Haydn;  Bel 
viacere,”  by  Handel;  “Fingo  per  uuo 
ililetto,”  and  songs  by  Schumann  and 
Brahms 

Rosing  Sings  at  Aeolian 

Itupssan  TVraor  Gives  Viviil  In* 
t?rp relation  to  Program 

Vladimir  Rosing,  the  Russian  tenor 
who  first  appeard  here  a short  time 
ago  gave  a second  recital  last  night 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  His  program  con- 
dsted  of  songs  on  the  theme  of  love, 
and  disclosed  his  familiarity  with  other 
l?,n ges  than  his  own,  including  Lng- 
;ish,  in  which  his  diction  was  com- 
menda’oly  clear.  . , 

Mr.  Rosing  is  chiefly  preoccupied 
with  matters  of  interpretation,  with 
milking  every  song  a dramatic  episode, 
and  wringing  from  it  the  last  drop  of 
mnotional  significance.  Pursuing  this 
end  he  uses  falsetto,  sings  at  tunes 
with  excessive  force,  and  in  ther  ways 
11  sacrifices  something  of  the  natural 
ij  beauty  of  his  voice.  His  interpreta- 
{ tions  are,  however,  at  times  vivid^and 
| arresting.  “Invocation  to  Love,’  by 
] Cyril  Scott;  “Song  of  Levko,”  by  Rim- 
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music  sound  ns  he  did,  though 
well  acted  arid  the 
to  forget  the.  In-  , 
irnpcfsoTiatloti  of  Boris  j 


by  Adarno  Didur. 


But 


\civ  Life  i»  Old  Opera- 

it  becomes  necessary  to  in  fuse 


ft  Frank  Bridge,  and  Duparc’s  “Phidyl  xenw. 

i were  effective  numbers  on  his  program  Miss  Da  Harr; 

y last,  night,  and  Moussorgsky’s  “Love  as  the  Nurse,  Orviue 
i Son"  of  a Village  Odiot”  was  an  m- 
$ imitnbly  droll  grotesquerie.  Carl  Deis 
l|  played  excellent  accompaniments 

'hh  ' 


new  life  into  old  operatic  veins  from 
time  to  time,  and  since  Mr.  Chaliapin  a 
fame  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  this  work  it  was  fortunate  that 
he  was  available  for  the  present  sea- 
son.  A vast  and  seething  excitement 
had  been  developed,  as  it  was  in  t' 
case  of  Mine.  GalU-Curci  several  jea.a 
ago,  bv  repeated  announcements  of  hU 
concert  appearances  and  subsequent 
postponements.  That  something 
needed  to  create  such  excitement  may 
be  argued  from  the  historical  tact  that 
when  he  was  a member  of  the  com 
panv  in  the  season  of  1907-1998  he  Wat 
accented  by  the  public  with  tempeiatc  , 
satisfaction  and  dismissed  with  appai-  | 

i^I^that^season  he  made  his  debut  as.  j 
Mefistofele  in  Boito’s  opera  on  Novem-  ; 
ber  20  and  sang  the  part  six  times,  mak- 
ing his  farewell  upper) ranee  in  it  on  J*  en- 
Iruarr  17.  He  sang  Don  Hast  ho  in  II  , 
IBarliiere  di  Siviglia”  three  times, 
.Loporcllo  in  “Don  Giovanni”  twice  and  j 
Mcfistafeles  In  “Faust 1 once.  His  i 

sion  of  Gounod’s  fiend  aroused  both) 
[astonishment  and  regret,  while  ins  Don 
, Basilio  caused  even  harsher  feelm®*.  j 
Mr  Chaliapin’s  principal  associates 
, evening  were  Miss  Gordon  as 
fcrMme.  Delaunois  as  Teodoro. 

Xenia.  Mme.  How  am 
,as  the  Nurse,  urville  Harrold  as 
Leon  Rothier  as  P imenn,  ; 


slid  Paolo  Ananian  a-s 


cicatrice  Cast  Sings  Opera  Airs. 

Beatrice  Cast,  soprano,  gave  a recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
singing  opera  airs  from  " Louise  and 
••  Mefistofele,”  as  well  as  an  unfamiliar 
" Blue  Bird  " by  Dalcroze,  a “ Mexican 
Love  Song  ’ ’ by  Ponce,  and  several  by 
Frank  LeForge,  who  was  at  the  piano. 

Miss  Cast  is  a pocket-size  prima  donna, 
intelligent  and  animated  by  high  pur- 
pose, which  her  voice  did  not  at  an 
times  support  in  more  exacting  classics 
yesterday. 

J-e  c / & / y>  ? / 

{CHALIAPIN  IS  An 
BORIS  AT  THE 


as  Schowisk'j  - . 

Varlaam.  Mr.  Papi  conducted.  All  the 
labove  mentioned  singers  sung  In  Italian,  ; 
while  their  Czar  used  Russian. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 


By  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

‘Boris  Godunov”  was  given  at  the 


Chaliapin  In  *•  Boris  Godunoff.” 

BORIS  GODUNOFF,  opera  In  three  acts  and 
eight  scenes,  based  on  a historical  drama 
by  Poushjdn.  Book  In  Russian  and  music 
by  Modeste  Petrovkch  Moussorgsky. 
Sung  In  Italian  translation.  At  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House. 

Boris  Feodor  Chaliapin 

Teodoro  ^ Raymonde  Delaunois 

Xenia  El  Ien  Dalossy 

The  Nurso  Kathleen  Howard 

Schoulsky  Angelo  Bada 

Tchelkaloff  4 Car]  Schlegel 

Brother  Pimenn „ . . * i.-Depn  Rothier 

Dimitri  Orville  Harrold 

Marina  Jeanne  Gordon 

Varlaam  Paolo  Ananian 

Miseatl  Pietro  Audiglo 

The  Innkeeper Marie  Mattfcld 

jA  Police  Official Louis  D’Angelo 

Tcemlakowsky I *«..«. .Vincenzo  Reschlglian 

°'1J  - Official  J Giordano  Paltrinierl 

I The  Simpleton . . } 

Conductor,  Gennaro  Papi. 


the  principal  male  characters,  except  | .Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
Froli  whose  representative  was  Ernest  for  the  first  time  this  season,  with  Feodor 
•p  v;'  " | Chaliapin,  the  distinguished  Russian  For  nine  years  Moussorgsky’s  opera  of 

"Wbtan’s  Farewell,”  from  “Die  Wal-  bass,  as  the  wicked  Czar.  He  was  |"  Boris  Godunoff  ” has  been  in  the  re- 
kuere,”  was  given  with  Mr.  Patton  as  greeted  by  a splendid  assembly,  contain-  pertor  yof  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
the  soloist,  and  then.  Siegfried’s  Rhine  ; ingr  a large  contingent  of  his  country-  : land  has  exhibited  more  vitality  than 
journey  and  his  scene  with  the  Rhine  , | men,  who  vociferously  acclaimed  every-  most  of  the  newer  ttdduions  to  the  oper- 
daughters  from  ‘'Goetterdae mmerung  thing  he ^ did.  Mr.  Chaliapin  had  been  , tl  u t It  has  perhaps  lost  some  of  It  i 
Mr.  Davis  was  the  Siegfried.  Tine  hall  ( hattim.-  witu 
was  packed  and  there  was  plenty  of  real 
applause.  After  the  Wotan  scene  Mr. 

Damrosch  was  presented  with  a,  huge , 
bouquet  of  chrysanthemums  from  the 
children  of  Public  School  'No.  15,  a large  , 
delegation  of  whom  attended  the  con-  1 1 
cert. 


battling  with  laryngitis  ever  since  he  ar-  i.  ..  , ^ _ , 

rived  here,  and  he  had  not  fully  recov-  'in  the  Performances  that  have  Ween  , 
ered  last  evening.  Doubtless  he  would  Klven  In  recent  years  since  it  passed  ; 

have  preferred  to  postpone  his  debut,  but  from  Mr-  Toscanini's  hands,  finally,  into  | 

in  spite  of  adverse  vocal  conditions  he  Mr.  Papl's.  But  interest  in  tlVe  opera1 


PHILHARMONIC’S  PROGRAMME. 

The  Philharmonic  Society's  programme 
last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  contained 
four  compositions  sharply  contrasted  to 
each  other  in  form  and  style,  but— as  a 
whole — of  interest.  The  only  approach 
to  novelty  was  the  third  number,  one  by 
no  means  new  here  but  heard  last  night 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts, 
namely,  the  “Death  of  Tlntagiles."  a 
poem  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  after 
Maeterlinck's  drama,  in  which  the  part 
of  the  viola  d’amore  was  played  by 
Joseph  Kovarik.  This  fine  dramatic 
score  was  preceded  by  Brahms's  violin 
concerto,  performed  by  the  distinguished 
soloist  of  the  evening,  Paul  Koehanslti, 
a work  in  which  he  made  his  debut  here 
last  season,  and  followed  by  Tchai- 
kovsky’s brilliant  “Marche  Slave.”  The 
concert  opened  with  Haydn  s Military 
symphony. 

"CUfJIC  a VIIV)  Wtv  7 (I  ~ UrC  I ! vry  v>  » TX/VJA  ». 

The  People’s  Chorus,  which  made  a. 
wartime  record  under  Lorenzo  Camllierl 
In  the  Liberty  loan  drives,  give  .a  first 
concert  for  its  own  benefit  last  night  at 
the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Camilleri  led  a 
group  of  singers  proportioned  to  the 
small  hall  in  Christmas  airs  by  Bach, 
a.  carol  of  Russian  children,-  Bortnyan- 
sky's  “ Cherubim  Song,"  and  others  of 
Offenbach  and  Nevin. 

May  Peterson  of  the  Metropolitan  gave 
Debussys  ' Night  of  Stars,"  Reger's' 
“ Cradle  Song  of  Mary,’  and  airs  by 
Levade  and  Hageman.  as  well  as  a 
solo  with  the  chorus  In  ' ‘ Carry  Me  Back 
to  Ol  Virvlnny."  Stuart  Ross  assisted 
at  the  piano  and  Anna  Welch  both  in 
harp  solos  and  in  the  choral  barcarole 
from  “ Tales  of  Hoffmann.” 


presented  a powerful,  symmetrical  and 
convincing  tragic  impersonation. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  is  built  for  the  part.  Be 
Is  a man  of  great  size  and  of  immense 
breadth  of  manner  in  pose  and  gesture, 
but  most  of  his  hiatrionic  effects  last 
evening  were  brought  about  with  con-  j 
tinence  of  method  until  the  final  out-  1 


received  a sudden  and  powerful  access  ! 
last  evening,  at  its  first  performance  j 
this  season,  from  the  appearance  in  it  of  i 
Mr.  Feodor  Chaliaplne,  the  Russian 
baritone,  the  first  of  the  two  that  he  is 
to  make  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  both  in  " Boris  Godunoff." 

It  has  been  one  of  his  most  famous 
impersonations  in  recent  years  in  Euro- 
pean operatic  centres ; and  there  was  a 


burst  of  hysterical  emotion.  This,  of  j great  outpouring  of  his  fellow-country- 
course,  was  most  clearly  demonstrated  in  1 men  in  last  evening’s  audience  eager  to 


Bealrice  Cast  Sings  in  Voice 
lhat  Has  Ingenious  Charm 

. Bcatnfe  Cast  at  her  recital  yester- 
cay  in  Aeolian  Hall  displayed  a small, 
high  voice  certain  in  pitch  and  pleas- 
ant in  quality.  She  sang  carefuliv  ac 
one  remembering  admonition,  a "d  with 
mr  ingenious  charm  appro'prfate  to- 

mMit 


the  g-reat  scene  in  which  Boris  sees  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  Dmitry.  In  this 
scene  all  of  Mr.  Chaliapin's  method  was 
fully  exposed.  He  sang  admirably  in 
the  cantilene,  in  spite  of  his  hoarseness. 
There  was  a fine  finish  of  accent  and  ex- 
pression in  it. 

But  inevitably  much  of  the  dialogue 
and  also  the  monologue  was  done  in 
parlando,  indeed  in  plain  speech.  Blit 
it  was  done  with  passion  and  power. 
There  was  no  phase  of  the  anguish  of 
the  remorse  tortured  soul  that  escaped 
the  searchlight  of  this  brutal  art.  For 
ic  was  brutal  in  its  savagery,  its  bitter- 
ness, its  futile  rage  and  devouring-  grief. 
The  scene  always  recalls  Macbeth’s 
vision  of  the  dead  Banquo.  One  almost 
expects  to  hear  the  words:  "Approach 

me  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  the  i 
armed  Hyrcati  tiger ; take  any  shape  but 
that,  and  these  firm  nerves  shall  nevJ-r 
tremble.” 

Revitalized  tlie  Opera, 

It  is  enough  to  say  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Chaliapin  fully  sustained  liis  Euro- 
Dean  reputation  in  this  scene  and  again 
in  the  final  scene  of  the  Czar's  death. 
He  revitalized  the  . opera  and  brought ' 
back  into  the  jaded  repertory  the  new 
note  that  was  sounded  when  the  work 
was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  on 
March  19,  1912. 

At  that  time  llie  present  reviewer  said 
that  “there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
I pronouncing  'Boris  Godunov'  the  prod- 
net  of  a genial  mind,  freely  creating-  for 
la  people  out  of  their  own  materials  a 
I lyric  drama  of  grand  proportions.”  It 
1 was  also  asserted  that  “there  need  be 
no  uncertainty  in  making  prediction*  as 
jio  the  future  place  of  the  work  in  pub- 
lic estimation." 

Such  lapse  from  its  first  high  estate 
sis  this  lyric  drama  has  made  is  dis- 
| tinctly  traceable  to  the  removal  of  the 


welcome  him  and  to  give  him  a trl- 
jumph.  He  was  acclaimed  from  his  first 
entrance  to  the  end  with  great  enthu- 
! siasra. 

There  was  no  such  outpouring  four- 
teen years  ago  when  he  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  “ Mefistofele,"  in  " The 
[Barber  of  Seville,”  in  “Don  Giovanni,”  j 
in  “Faust.”  Russian  opera  was  then 
unknown  in  New  York,  and  while  there 
were  many  striking  features  in  his  im- 
personations then,  there  were  also  some 
very  emphatic  objetcions  raised  to 
others,  notably  in  his  Don  Baeilio  in 
"The  Barber  of  Seville”  and  his  Me- 
phlstophelee  in  Gormond's  “ Faust.” 

Air.  Chaliapin  was  tuen  by  no  means 
accepted  as  a great  artist  without  cavil. 
But  Russian  opera  has  conquered  a 
great  place  for  Itself  since  then  in  Oc- 
cidental oper  houses.  It  is  understood, 
appreciated,  admired,  and  in  the  operas 
of  the  school  of  his  native  land,  Mr. 
Chaliapin  has  made  his  /Teatest  name. 

He  made  a profound  impression  last 
evening  by  his  impersonation  of  the 
usurping,  ghost-haunted,  remorseful 
Czar:  and  not  only  upon  his  admiring 
compatriots.  His  great  figure  dominated 
the  stage  while  he  was  on  it;  he  pre- 
sented an  aspect  that  seemed  to  impose 
' itself  as  typical  of  the  mediaeval  Rus- 
sian, even  upon  those  who  might  i Other- 
wise have  been  uncertain  as  to  the 'aspect 
of  mediaeval  Russians.  His  resources  as 
an  actor  are  varied  and  prodigally  em- 
[ ployed. 


By  Efeeme  Taylor 


“PARSIFAL." 

Haring-  given  a perfectly  staged 
performance  of  Verdi’s  “EJrnanl”  the 
night  before,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  relaxed  a bit  yesterday 
afternoon  and  put  on  a sloppy  and 
badly  run  performance  of  Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.”  The  purely  orchestral  pari 


c 


of  the  afternoon  was  the  best.  Mu 
Bodanzky  did  all  with  orchestra 
that  a firs!  class  conductor  could  a 
if— one  hazards  the  Kuess-tbere  had 
■been  no  chance  to  rehearsesmgers 
and  orchestra  together.  In . othe 

words,  the  orchestras-, tone  and  bal 
lance  within  itself  ^ere  excenent  and 
the  interpretation  was  one  o : P°‘* 
ant  beauty;  only,  it  was  ust  one 
rehearsal  too  loud  foi  the  bright 

Outside  of  the  orchestra  the  wwi 
kar  of  the  day  C aren-e  Me 
hill.  He  was  not  in  his  ues 
Lit  one  soon  forgot  that.  ^ s ” 

pretation  of  the  role  of  the  torment  a 
Amfortas  was  a inovmft  P tjQo(i 
ho'ble  and  pathetic  dignity  ana  » 

&V  1ST “JnA 

dry  woa  KeneraJly  w«  und4|,8tand 
(though  it  is  d!*,cu3.h~uia  be  mar- 
vhy  Kundry  s ]lair  not  aB  good 

her&r 

Parsifal  wasgood  to  look  at, 

jut  fussily  overacted.  conditlon. 

His  voice  was  m poor  co 
Where  was  Orville | u^s- 

tafson’s  only  qnahflca  n D1(lur-3 
manz  was  a fine  ■ voice,  ^ famll. 

interpretation  of  KH  K-  01  Maid_ 

iar  one  and  ^tnd^he  chTmB  work, 
ens  sang  nlcely  and  the  cho 

both  on^doft^ ie,horus  master, 

evidently'  tales'  hie  work  ^°udy; 

All  the  minor  characters  and  Mr.  | 

- 

although  at  its  first  act  showing  there 
lip-ht  in  tiiG  doorway  B-t  tnc 
In  the  garden  scene,  last  year’s 
- Ibmple  of  l ovt  which  looked  so  much 
Hk^a  dgar  stand,  had  been  removed 
— which  was  good.  But  some 
tion  had  also  prompted  the  elimina 
tlon  of  Urban’s  original  back  drop, 
;?th  Z,  distant  view  of  snow-capped 
mountains,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
c-udely  painted  cyclorama  sky  drop 
that  bagged  at  the  knees;  so  that  the 
whole  scene  gave  the  impression 
being  played  under  a shopworn  circus 

The  famous  spear- throwing  episode 
was  merely  comic.  The  spear  si  d 
placidly  along  a slack  and  all -too  visible  , 
wire,  like  a department  store  c^h  car 
Her,  and  obligingly  stopped  while  Pai  - j 
sifal  unhooked  It.  The  curtain  went  j 
up  on  a last  act  landscape  scene  whos 
sky  was  plunged  in  semi-daikness.  j 
\bout  halfway  through  the  scene 
some  one  thought  to  turn  on  the  rest  I 
of  the  lights.  That  dawn  certainly 
came  up  like  thunder. 

If  these  were  the  Inevitable  .slips  ot 
I a first-night  production  of  a new  work, 

I detailed  criticism  would  be  unjust  and 
impertinent.  But  this  is  the  same 
production  of  ‘Parsifal  that  vent  so 
smoothly  and  impressively  last  year, 
when  everybody  was  interested  and 
Mr.  Urban  was  probably  there  to  look 
after  his  own  lig’hts.  “Parsifal  is  a 
o-reat  art  work,  extremely  difficult  to 
stage  well.  If  the  chorus  must  be  be- 
tween rot  doing  it  at  all  and  doing  -L 
indifferently,  by  ail  means  let  us  not 
have  it  a.t.  all. 


formr.nces.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  add  j 
that,  a special  spirit  is  imparted  to  the  : 
representations,  but:  the  truth  is  that  j 
“Parsifal”  at  the  Metropolitan  has  fallen  | 
into  a strange  state  of  semi-somnolence  I 
which  bids  fair  to  lead  to  sleep  more  | 
profound  than  Kundi'y’s. 

Yesterday’s  representation  moved  with 
smoothness  and  with  lugubrious  gravity. 
The  key  was  set  by  Mr.  Gustafson’s 
doleful  rehearsal  of  the  voluminous 
recollections  of  Gurnemanz,  the  old  mar. 
of  the  Monsalvat  tribe.  It  seemed  as  if 
even  the  advent  of  the  half  demented 
Kundry  of  Mine.  Matzenauer  could  noi  i 
incite  the  various  actors  to  emotion.  Her 
failure  to  seduce  Uie  guileless  Parsifal  ] 
(Mr.  Sembach)  in  the  second  act  was  ■ 
inevitable. 

The  most  vital  figure  in  tlie  per-  ; j 
formanee  was  Mr.  YVhiteliiirs  .1  nijorlas. 
Mr.  Didur  was  a.  wicked  Klingsor.  Tlie 
flower  maidens  looked  pretty-  and  sang 
much  better  than  they  usually  do.  Mr.  | 
Bodanzky  conducted  and  the  orchestra  j 
played  well,  and  tlie  first  act  choruses 
.went  eommendably. 


DUPRE  AT  WANAMAXER’S. 


Uacli  on  Programme  Inaugurating' 
Great  Ne.v  Organ. 

Eight,  thousand  persons  heard  Marcel 
Dupre,  organist,  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
when  lie  played  last  Thursday  night  on 
tlie  grand  court  organ  in  John  IVana- 
maker’s  Philadelphia  auditorium,  and 
then  with  the  “Adeste  Fidelis”  submitted 
to  him  on  the  spot  as  a leading  theme, 
closed  his  recital  l>y^  improvising-  a beau* 
thul  “Christmas"  symphony, 

Vesterday  afternoon  in  the  IVana- 
mak.-r  auditorium  in  this  city  Mr.  Dupre 
played  <o  another,  great  audience.  Ho  » 


B openecr'ius  recital — the  seventh"'  in  " Tito 
f'  series  inaugurating:  the  new  organ  in  the| 

! Wanatnakor  auditorium — with  a per- 
j formanc'e,  superb  for  interpretation  and' 
brilliant  technic,  of  Bach’s  toccata  ini 
I F major  and  choral  prelude  on  “Jesus 
! Christ.  Our  Saviour.’’ 

His  other  numbers  were  a “Pastorale”! 

1 by  Cesar  Franck,  his  own  three  anti- 
1 phons  on  the  “Magnificat,”  Widor's  fifth 
{■  symphony  in  F minor  and,  in  closing, j 
!+:.*  an  improvisation  on  a theme  submitted 
* by  Artur  Bodanzky,  conductor  of  the 
! Metropolitan  Opera. 

Elshuco  Trio  Plays  Again. 

! The  Elshuco  Trio,  which  unites  the 
I new  activity  of  Pittsfield  festivals  with 
! a local  and  personal  tradition  of  the 
JCneisels,  gave  its  second  chamber  music 
j concert  at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening 
before  an  audience  that  filled  most  of 
■the  hall's  1,600  capacity.  Mr.  Willeke 
and  his  companions,  Messrs.  Breeskin 

■ and  Giorni,  were  cordially  received  by 
j the  musical  assembly  in  their  playing 

■ of  Beethoven’s  trio  in  B flat.  Opus  9T,  i 
and  Mozart’s  in  C major.  Between  the  | 

f two  classics  they  gave  the  modern  and 
contrasting  ” Trio  Caprice,”  Opus  39, 

| by  Jaul  Juon. 

Maud  Morgan  Gives  Concert, 

Maud  Morgan,  the  harpist,  gave  a con- 
! cert  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  night,  assisted 
by  fifteen  other  players  of  that  instru- 
ment, as  well  as  by  Hortense  d’Arblay, 
soprano ; William  C.  Carl,  organ,  and 
Justin  Williams,  piano.  Miss  Morgan 

5 resented  the  ensemble  of  many  harps 
j Handel  s ’’  Largo,”  an  adagio  from 
a Beethoven  pianoforte  sonata  as  a harp 

?olo,  and  a duet,  Dubois’s  “ Fantalsle." 
or  harp  and  organ. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Betnimiurjium  i;ua»orSgi<'^4gg»^itionJ 

1 Centenarians  with  memories  stored 
1 with  recollections  of  Kean)  Macready 
| and  Forrest,  as  well  as  Salvini  (if  there 
I are  any  such  alive),  might  have  at- 
1 tended  the  performance  of  “Boris 
) Godounoff”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night  and  felt  such  stvell- 
u ; ings  of  the  heart  as  they  experienced 
when  tragedy  was  in  its  prime  in  New 
York.  Echoes  of  only  the  American 
and  Italian  worthies  live  in  our  com- 
paratively youthful  mind,  but  they 
were  powerfully  stirred  when  Mr. 
Chaliapin  addressed  the  grisly  horrors 
whi'di  his  crime-haunted  brain  conjured 
up  in  the  second  act  of  Moussorgsky  s 
lyric  tragedy.  We  heard  again  the 
roar  ox  Forrest’s  marvelous  voice, 
though  attuned  to  more  measured 
music;  felt  a thrill  like  that  inspired 
by  his  postures,  facial  expression  and 
gestures  as  Macbeth,  and  for  the  first 
i time  realized  the  greatness  of  the  Rus- 
I sian  as  a dramatic  singer  or  a singing 
I actor.  . , ,, 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the 
possession  of  such  artistic  puissance 
in  the  man  when  he  was  a member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  m the 
” season  of  1907-’08.  Then  he  was  im- 
posing of  stature  and  picturesque  in 
pose  as  Mefisto  in  Boito’s  opera,  hut 
there  was  a vulgarity  in  his  Don  Ba- 
silio  (in  Rossini’s  “Barber”)  which  was 
repelling  if  not  repulsive,  and  much 
also  in  his  acting  which  prevented  him 
from  being  a dominant  figure  in  any  of 
the  four  operas  in  which  he  appeared. 
Last  niglit  nobility  of  action  was  paired 
with  a beautiful  nobility  of  voice  and  , 
vocal  style,  and  his  Boris  stood  out  of 
the  dramatic  picture  like  one  of  the 
oldtime  heroes  of  tragedy.  He  tugged  i 
at  the  heart-strings  of  the  audience 
till  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  tear  them 
in  pieces.  There  were  storms  of  excited 
applause  after  the  second  act  and 
again  at  the  e’ese.  He  sang  in  Russian;  I 
and  though  it  was  possible  even  for 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  language  to 
feel  some  of  that  intimacy  which  must 
exist  between  the  original  text  and  the 
music,  the  effect  upon  the  Russians 
in  the  audience  was  akin  to  a frenzy. 

I . , All  that  we  have  heard  of  the  supreme 

I if'  greatness  of  his  impersonation  of  the 

character  of  Boris  was  made  plain.  It 
if  was  heartbreaking  in  its  pathos,  ter- 
rible  in  its  vehemence  and  agony. 

Such  things  are  so  new  and  strange 
in  opera  that  comparisons  and  prece- 
dents fail  us.  Only  one  picture  looms 
up  in  our  memory  as  comparable  in 
moving  power  with  the  vision-haunted 
and  dying  Czar;  it  is  that  of  Nie- 
mann’s delirious  Tristan  at  the  first 
representation  of  Wagner’s  drama  in 
New  York.  Then  we  saw  an  admired 
actress  with  blanched  face  and  limbs 
relaxed,  her  eyes  staring  with  horror, 
lean  against  her  escort  for  support. 
Niemann  was  warned  and  never  after 
tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounded 
side  as  he  did  that  night. 

JXcc  l , '*!  -i  / 

By  Richarc!  Aldrich 


Wilhelm  Bachauft's  Second  Reoital. 

Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the  German  pianist, 
was  in  an  emphatic  mood  at  his  second 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town 
Hall  and  put  emphasis  into  his  playing 
of  Brahms’s  G minor  Rhapsody,  Beet- 


hoven's Sonata  Op.  Ill,  and  Schubert’s 
“ Wanderer  ” Fantasie.  He  made  them  j 
all  interesting  and  appealing  by  his  j 
vigorous  and  masculine  treatment  rather 
than  by  poetic  feeling  or  Insight.  The 
rhapsody  by  Brahms  is  a turbulent  and 
fiery  piece  and  responds  to  this  treat-  j 
ment.  So  is  and  does  the  first  movement  , 
of  Beethoven’s  sonata,  heaven-storming 
music;  but  not  so  the  arietta,  music 
which  wings  its  way  and  soars  to  heaven 
without  storming,  and  in  which  a much 
less  matter-of-fact  treatment  than  Mr. 
Bachaus  gave  it  is  indispensable  to  dis-  j 
close  its  spirit. 

There  is  a tremendous  energy,  too,  in 
the  opening  of  Schubert’s  great  fan- 
tasy, in  one  movement  of  which  he 
makes  use  of  the  melody  of  his  song, 

“ The  Wanderer.”  It  was  all  heard  in 
Mr.  Bachaus’s  playing.  Perhaps  his 
performance  of  it  was,  on  the  whole,: 
the  finest  of  his  achievements,  in  that 
it  reached  nearer  to  the  composer’s  pur- 
poses. , .,  . 

Mr.  Bachaus’s  amazing  strength  of 
arm  and  finger,  his  bewildering  technical 
facility  and  accuracy,  his  sweeping  bril- 
liancy unite  to  make  such  of  his  per- 
formances as  can  give  full  play  to  these: 
qualities  something  very  individual.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Bachaus  is  unable  to 
produce  a fortissimo  tone  of  any  depth 
or  quality,  or  a tone  of  any  kind  of. 
beauty  and  color,  or  to  produce  differ- 
ences and  varieties  of  tint.  It  is  much] 
to  be  regretted. 

He  closed  his  program  with  a series 
of  Chopin  pieces;  among  which  was  a 
new  undertaking— the  romance  from  the 
E minor  concerto.  Chopin's  orchestra- 
tion has  often  been  held  up  to  disap- 
probation, but  not  often  to  quite  the 
extent  of  disregarding  it  altogether. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  reason  in 
those  compositions  to  moderate  and! 
mollify  the  vigor  and  resolution  that  Mr. 
Bachaus  had  shown  in  his  earlier  num-i 
bers. 

SX  oil  s Songs  in  English 
Feature  Clemens  Recital 

A well-chosen  and  representative  pro- 
gram of  Hugo  Wolf’s  songs  were  sung 
in  English  by  Clara  Clemens  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  A sequence 
of  twenty  songs  by  one  composer  risks 
monotony,  but  yesterday’s  program  ran 
no  such  danger,  owing  to  the  varying 
noods  of  the  sangs  and  an  arrangement 
designed  to  bring  out  the  contrast  of 
;rave  and  serious  numbers  with  light 
and  gay  ones;  a playful  song,  such  as 
“The  Mouse  Trap,”  was  followed  by 
the  melancholy  “Farewell.” 

Miss  Clemens’s  performance  was  ex- 
pressive. Tending  to  mannerism  she 
brought  out  the  different  moods  of  the 
songs,  but  her  voice  had  a metallic 
timbre,  and  its  louder  and  higher  notes, 
although  powerful,  were  often  harsh. 

It  was  better  in  low  and  quiet  passages, 
as  in  “Lord,  What  Flows  Here  on 
Earth?”  and  in  the  light  “I  Have  a 
Lover,”  which  was  encored  by  a mod-  j 
erate  but  appreciative  audience.  Wal- 1 
ter  Golde  was  the  accompanist. 

<?,  / V ' / 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  orchestral  concerts  given  yester- 
day afternoon  provided  an  occasion  for 
a study  in  contrasts,  so  far  as  pro- 
grams were  concerned.  To  carry  the 
study  into  a comparison  of  perform- 
ances is  impossible,  since  Nature  has 
fixed  the  fiat  that  no  material  thing  (a 
newspaper  commentator,  for  instance) 
shall  occupy  two  places  in  space  at  the 
same  time.  The  concerts  were  given 
simultaneously,  one  in  Carnegie  Hall 
and  one  in  Aeolian.  At  tho  former  the 
—and  was  that  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
„*.eiy,  and  the  list  of  pieces  conducted 
by  Mr.  Stransky  consisted  of  Handel’s 
Concerto  Grosso  in  C,  Mozart’s  Sym- 
phony in  G minor,  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
suite  “Scheherazade”  and  Tschaikoff- 
sky’s  “Slavic  March.”  At  Aeolian  Hall 
Mr.  Walter  Damroseh  and  his  men  of 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
Beethoven’s  “Heroic  Symphony.”  We 
| have  it  from  the  testimony  of  compe- 
tent judges  that  they  played  it  excel*1 
lently  well.  But  it  would  seem  that 
; the  music  put  Mr.  Damroseh  into  a 
mood  of  something  like  that  of  Me- 
phistophles,  who,  after  he  had  dis- 
coursed on  philosophy  and  logic  with 
Faust’s  scholar,  grew  weary  of  dry* 
doctrine  and  for  refreshment  turned  to 
bis  popular-  role  of  the  devil. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Damroseh 
really  thought  that  there  was  any 
perilous  stuff  in  the  symphony  of 
which  tho  ears  of  his  audience  needed 
purging,  but  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
an  act  of  purgation  by  playing  Gran-( 
ville  Bantock’s  bit  of  ingenious  fancy] 
“Tho  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,”  followed 
this  with  a piece  for  flute  and  or-j 
chestra,  and  ended  th'e  entertainment 
with  tho  most  comprehensive  of  the 
many  arrangements  of  Percy  Grain- 
ger’s “foursome”  entitled  “Molly  on 
the  Shore,”  and  “room-music  twelve- 
some”  entitled  “Shepherd's  Hey,”  in 
which  last  piece  the  joyously  clattering 
xylophone  most  effectively  and  expe- 
ditiously dispersed  the  mourners,  if 
any  remained  so  long  about  the  grave 
of  Beethoven’s  hero.  I 


time  is  come  for  a reversion  to  type  | 
of  popular  taste. 

The  flute  music  owes  its  existence  J 
to  the-  circumstance  that  Mr.  Georges  j 
Barrere  is  one  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  gen- 
tlemen musicians.  No  other  flautist,  j 
: we  are  sure,  could  have  turned  the  J 
thoughts  of  the  dean  of  the  Music  l 
School  of  Yale  University.  Mr.  David 
Stanley  Smith,  who  is ' its  composer, 
into  paths  so-  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
taste  of  to-day.  We  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  the  work 
is  a very  recent  one.  It  might,  indeed, 
have  been  prompted  by  Mr.  Barrere’s 
performances  of  a sonata  by  Bach.  , 
which,  despite  its  archaism,  was  one  of 
the  high  lights  of  the  Chamber  Music  ' 
Festival  at  Pittsfield  two  months  ago. 
Professor  Smith,  to  justify  the  title  ; 
and  the  solo  instrument,  calls  the  piece  i 
“Fete  Galaht,"  thus  calling  back  a type 
of  music  and  a period  which  invokes 
fancies  of  the  ballrooms  in  which  roy.- 
alty  and  nobility  were  wont  to  display 
a studied  grace  of  posture  and  con- 
duct and  movement  a period  in  which 
it  was  not  forgotten  that  even  the 
Grand  Monarch  found  time  to  put  aside 
affairs  of  state  to  take  a dancing  lesson 
once  a day. 

The  melodic  style  of  the  old  dances 
is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  com- 
posers of  to-day  and  their  instrumental 
idiom  also.  Professor  Smith  did  not 
attempt  to  imitate,  them,  but  his  com- 
position is  refined  as  weii  as  original 
in  thought  and  manner  and  he  did 
well  in  not  attempting  to  put  an  imita- 
tion of  old  wine  into  new  bottles- 

Handel’s  concerto  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Society’s  concert,  which  was 
splendidly  played, touched  a chord  which 
seemed  quite  appropriate  to  the  spirit 
of  the  approaching  Christmastide,  a 
chord  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  new 
things  which  we  are  hearing,  will 
sound  full  and  vibrant  when  in  a few 
days  we  shall  listen  again  to  “The 
Messiah.”  After  all,  on  the  wings  of 
the  old  masters’  music  conies  strength 
and  refreshment  to  the  jaded  faculties 
of  to-day. 

Mr.  Stransky  had  obviously  mads 
an  act  of  affectionate  devotion  out  of 
the  preparation  of  the  Mozart  sym- 
phony, and  the  performance  was  full  of 
charm.  A particularly  stimulating  and 
uplifting  breeze  blew  through  the  min- 
uet and  there  was  a tender  grace  in 
both  of  the  preceding  movements. 
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The  program  contained,  rurtnei , orran- 
ville  Bantock’s  overture,  “ Pierrot  of 
- the  Minute,”  which  has  been  played  by 
Mr.  Damroseh  before ; a new  symphonic 
piece  uy  professor  David  Stanley  Smith 
of  Yale,  ” Fete  Galante,”  for  solo  flute 
and  orchestra,  and  Percy  Grainger  s 
settings  of  " Molly  on  the  Shore  and 
” Shepherd's  Hey.” 

Bantock’s  overture  does  not  improve 
on  further  acquaintance.  It  is  very 
light-waisted  music  indeed,  full  of  ef- 
fects and  piquancies  that  are  no  longer 
novel  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  no 
longer  seem  worth  while ; and  it  needs 
more  finish  and  finesse  than  were 
brought  to  .he  performance  of  it  yester- 
: day.  Piufessor  Smith’s  ” Fete 
1 Galante  ” is  his  latest  composition,  and 
I seeks,  the  program  notes  declared,  to 
I reproduce  “ the  atmosphere  of  grace  and 
; elegance  of  aristocratic  France  of  the 
1 eighteenth  century.”  The  part  for  flute 
| is  an  elaborate  solo,  full  of  runs  and 
! quaint  melodic  turns,  against  a back- 
ground of  a small  orchestra  composed  > 
of  strings,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and 
horns.  The  composer  has  not  attempted 
to  appropriate  the  musical  idiom 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  to  do  more 
than  hint  at  it  occasionally.  He  does 
I not  g3t  far  away  from  the  idiom  of  the 
! twentieth.  What  he  seeks  is  atmosphere 
1 and  suggestiveness,  rather  than  a literal 
1 statement.  He  has  devised  his  flute 
part  with  much  fantasy  and  inventive- 
ness ; and  it  was  played  by  Mr.  Barrere 
with  superlative  skill,  quite  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written.  Professor 
Smith  was  in  the  audience  to  he-ar  his 
piece,  and  was  called  on  to  bow  his 
: acknowledgment  of  the  applause  which 
followed  the  performance,  and  to  share 
it  with  Mr.  Barrdre. 

Mr.  Grainger’s  pieces  are  familiar. 
Both  are  based  on  admirable  and  capti-  i 
vating  tunes.  Mr.  Grainger  is  a good 
judge  of  a good  tune.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that  he  rearranged  the  “ Shep- 
herd’s Hey  ” from  a setting  for  a 
” room-music  twelvesome  ” to  one  for 
full  orchestra,  with  a great  deal  of 
drum,  xylophone  and  other  noise-making 
instruments.  We  prefer  it  for  the  room- 
i music  twelvesome,  and  fear  that  in  the 
l newer  form  It  is  not  only  more  resonant, 
but  a little  vulgar;  and  there  is  no  j 
reason  why  a ” Shepherd's  Hey  ” should! 
be  vulgar. 

Emilio  Oogorza  Song  Recital 

Mr.  Emilio  Gogorza  had  a large  audi- 
ence yesterday  afternoon  for  his  second 
song  recital  in  the  Town  Hall  His 
voice  did  not  seem  to  be  in  quite  such 
good  condition  as  it  was  at  his  previous 
recital,  and  was  lacking  in  some  of  the 
resonance  and  color  it  had  then.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Gogorza' s program  one  of  the  ' 
most  interesting. 

He  began  with  Agamemnon’s  recita- 
tive  and  air  from  Gluck's  “ Iphigdnle 
en  Aulide,”  which  he  sang  with  great  | 
splendor  and  beauty  of  diction  and  dec-  j 
lamation  with  a fine  legato  and  with  j 
poignant  and  s:gniflcant  expression— a 
performance  authentically  in  the  grand  i 
style.  There  was  a similar  identifica- 
tion with  the  style— very  different  in 
all  respects — of  'he  ariette  from  Grdtry’s  i 
“ Anacrfion  chez  Polyerate  ” and  the  , 

• Chanson  Bacchique  ” from  the  same . 
opera,  and  the  not  unfamiliar  air  j. 
Adieu,  chore  Louise,’  from  Mon 
signy’s  “La  Ddserteur,”  an  opera  once  | 
familiar  and  well  known  in  this  coun-  | 
try.  In  this  last  he  put  entrancing 
charm.  . . 
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allowed  it  with  Cesar  Fran: 

, two  beautiful  songs,  “ La  Procession  ’ 

! and  “ Le  Mariage  des  Roses."  A 
i couple  of  songs  hy  Hamilton  Harty,  an 
1 Irishman  domiciled  in  England,  both  in- 
i tended  to  suggest  the  Irish  musical 
character,  seemed  not  wholly  successful. 

I There  was  charm  in  the  three  songs  by 
, M.  Enrico  Boss],  a representative  of 
j the  conservative  Italians  of  today,  and 
| there  was  a .group  of  Spanish  songs, 
j which  Mr.  Gogorza  interprets  with  such 
! inimitable  skill,  and  another  by  Geof- 
! frey  O'Hara,  Cyril  Scott  and  Tom 
| Dobson. 

F.rnest  Scliellins’s  Second  Recital. 

Ernest  Schelling,  at  his  second  recital 
given  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
played  Beethoven’s  sonata.  Op.  Ill,  with 
i great  power  and  breadth  and  with  vistas 
I of  tlie  soaring  poetical  beauty  of  the 
I ” Arietta."  He  did  nothing  finer  than 
! his  interpretation  of  Schumann's  Fan- 
tasy, Op.  17,  in  which  there  were  a 
! commanding  nobility  of  style  and  ro- 
I mantic  warmth  and  fervor.  It  was 
something  more  than  an  act  of  piety  1 
toward  his  master  for  Mr.  Schelling  to 
play  Paderewski’s  Variations  and 
Fugue,  Op.  11,  practically  unknown  in 
the  programs  of  present-day  piano  re- 
citals. It  is  an  interesting,  in  many 
ways  fascinating  composition,  full  of 
brilliant  pianistic  effects,  applied  with  a 
luxuriant  fancy  to  the  development  of 
pregnant  musical  ideas. 

Mr.  Schelling  also  brought  forward  j 
four  pieces  by  the  Swiss  composer  j 
Emile  Blanchet  whose  name  is  little  1 
known  here;  one  called  “Tocsin,”  a ■ 
study  in  bell-sonorities  conveyed  1 
through  the  piano,  which  he  had  played 
here  before  some  years  ago ; two  ex- 
tracts from  the  “ Dix  Etudes 
Nouvelles  ” of  brilliant  originality  and 
charm  in  their  harmonic  effects,  and 
a diver  representation  of  Oriental  rhap- 
sody entitled  ” An  Jardin  du  Vienx 
S6rail  (Adrianople).”  The  two  studies, 
pieces  of  uncommon  and  harassing  dif- 
ficulty, Mr.  Schelling  played  with  deli- 
cate beauty  of  tone  and  impeccable 
certainty. 

His  program  was  completed  with  three 
Chopin  numbers— two  4tudes  from  Op. 
25,  and  the  Nocturne  in  B— and  Liszt’s 
trasscriptlon  of  the  ” Llebestod,"  the 
finale  scene  from  " Tristan  und  Isolde.” 
The  audience  was  considerable  in  num- 
bers and  found  ample  occasion  for  en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Galli-Curci  Sings  “ Au  Revoir.” 

Mme.  Galli-Curci,  who  will  return  td 
the  Metropolitan  before  February,  sang 
an  ” au  revoir  ” concert  last  evening,  at] 
the  Hippodrome,  prior  to  leaving  for 
Pittsburgh  apd  Chicago.  An  audience, 
including  hundreds  on  the  stage,  greeted 
the  prima  donna,  whose  generous  pro- 
gram ranged  from  the  “ Addio  del  Pas- 
sato  " from  ” Traviata,”  heard  at  her 
recent  Metropolitan  d<5but,  to  the  ” Shad- 
ow Song”  from  “Dinorah,”  recalling  her, 
first  appearances  in  this  city  with  the 
Chicago  company  four  seasons  ago.  She 
was  assisted  by  Manuel  Berenguer,  flute, 
and  Homer  Samuels,  who  accompanied 
a dozen  songs  and  airs,  among  them  his; 
own  ” Pierrot.” 


Huberman  Heard  at  the  Opera. 

Bronislaw  Huberman,  the  violinist, 
was  heartily  welcomed  as  guest  at  the 
Metropolitan  concert  last  evening,  when 
he  was  heard  in  Mendelssohn’s  concerto, 
with  the  opera  orchestra  under  Mr. 
Eisler,  and  in  violin  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Elgar  and  Paganini.  Rose  Ponselle 
sang  an  air  from  " Trovatore  ” and 
songs  by  Paladilhe  and  La  Forge.  Mr. 
Sembach  gave  the  prize  song  from 
" Meistersinger,”  Mr.  Kingston  the  tenor 
air  from  “ Pagliaeci."  and  Mr.  Danise 
I the  “ Vision  Fugutive  ” from  ” Herodl-  j, 
! ade.” 

David*  Stanley  Smith's  “Fete  Ga-  I 
l&nte,”  so  the  programme  declared, 
"seeks  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of 
grace  and  elegance  of  aristocratic 
France  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
does  not.  But  it  does  something  just 
as  good,  because  it  is  good  music  irre- 
spective, of  its  intentions.  it  Is  a 
tender,  plaintive,  delicate  work  Which 
makes  admirable  use  of  the  tone  color 
- of  the  flute  played  by  George  Barrere 
against  the  -well  arranged  background 
of  a small  orchestra  of  strings,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns.  It  is 
more  expressive  of  a tender  serenade 
solacing  the  feeling's  of  the  oppressed 
bourgeoisie  of  the  period,  than  expres- 
sive of  the  sophisticated  aristocratic 
Paris  under  Louis  XV.  of  the  many 
mistresses — unless,  perhaps.  It  ex- 
presses tho  aristocracy  in  the  prov- 
inces. 

Bantock’s  “Pierrot  of  the  Minute” 
Is  descriptive  programme  music  of  the 
most  programmatic  sort,  which  suc- 
ceeds completely  only  at  the  second 
' healing,  when  a listener  can  identify 
the  musical  divisions  with  the  corre- 
sponding sections  of  the  programme 
without  hesitation  and  tentative 
watchfulness.  Then  he  finds  delight 
in  the  Moon  Maiden  who  “descends 
' the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Love,” 

I walking  apparently,  to  the  silvery, 

I shimmering  sound  of  imoonbeams  in 
place  of  rustling  draperies,  and  in 
I other  characters. 

The  Grainger  music  was  announced 
as  an  attempt  to  retain  the  peasant 
fiddler  atmosphere  through  an  or- 
j chestral  sorting  of  an  Irish  reel  based 
on  two  Cork  tunes.  It  was  a buoy- 
ant affair,  and  the  audience  reacted 
interestingly.  Some  naively  swayed 
in  their  seats,  suffered  with  the  danc- 
ing rhythms.  Others  incipiently 
tapped  with  a finger  or  waved  a foot, 
and  then  checked  the  movement  in 
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The  whirPawr  of  time,  '!,e  have  been 
told  on  good  authority,  “brings  in  his 
revenges.”  It  may  also  be  that  it  also 
restores  old  predictions  to  their  rights. 
Something  over  fourscore  years  ago  a 
critic  remarked  that  Sigismund  Thal- 
berg  Boemed  likely  to  join  the  constel- 
lation of  stars  which  then  shone 
brightest  in  the  musical  heavens — 
Paganini,  Malibran  and  Gusikow.  Who 
was  Gusikow?  A Polish  Jew  who 
played  with  amazing  brilliancy  on  what 
the  Germans  prosaically  called  “the 
wood  and  straw  instrumental  otherwise 
the  xylophone.  We  fancy  that  were  he 
to  return  to  life  he  might  find  a glad 
welcome  in  the  Aolian  Hall  concerts. 
How  he  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Grainger!  The  “Eroica”  was  only 
thirty  years  old  when  audiences  went 
wild  over  the  xylophone  virtuoso.  It  is 
117  years  old  now,  and  perhaps  the 


bo  a lit  tie  more  spontnnei 

, ,*2,1  musical  scheme  ot  tl 
Uarrero  played  the  pice 
! elegance  and  finish,  and 
l shared  the  warm  applause 
j poser,  who  was  in  the  audience 
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i 4tf 


mktropouta: 

by  membert 
Company. 


OPKRA  HOl'SB-  ‘7a?.*. 
of  (he  Metropolitan  Opera 


The  Cast. 

Geraldine  Farrar 

...Kathleen  Howard 

.Myrtle  Schaaf 

....  Minnie  Egenrr 

Cedi  Arden 

...Giovanni  MajtinelU 

He  latca 
Mi  Ho  Piero 

..  . .Anfielo  Bada 

Malardot  . '...raoia  Ananlan 


7*7.9  

Anaida  

Floriana.  

Natalia  

Mnv>.  Dufroene  

Mi  lib  Dufresne  

fa*, .*rt  Uluaepp' 

Riiasy  


«r.  ' ' v:;.':  ::: : ' '.pomptiii 

I V„'  ...Mario  1-aureoti 

Louis  IT  Angelo 


Courtoii 

Marco 

August 


Loui_ 

.Giordano  Paltrinfcrl 
. Fiatro  Audisio 


and  laudable  feelings, 
scene  with  the  child  ^c"ause 

child  is  a destroyer  of  l'^  on  beca 
it.  speaks,  and  necessarily  with i a ■ 
shrill  voice.  However  it  s In  this  a.^ 
that  Miss  Farrar  reaches  the  e ag 

climax  of  her  Zaza.  Last  even  S, 
heretofore  she  here  aroused  the  audience 
m f high  pitcli  of  enthusiasm  and  had 

T^SSlSm- *•» »"  «• 

turcs  wlikh  Mr.  M.rtln.Ul'.  vteoro^ 
singing  seems  always  to  excite, 
less  some  hearers  wish  that  he  would 
b-,  at  times  more  moderate  in  the  utter 
anc.  of  his  passions  an*  lsenti. 

timially  impelled  to  publish  hts  -sentl 
meats  as  if  an  operatic  hero  were,  the 
town  crier.  But  he  looked  very  well  n 
his  evening  clothes  last  night  and  did 

ie  Bood  acting  when  he  resisted  t 


It  is  becoming  the  custom  among  rc6-  ^ 

ular  habitues  of  the  opera  to  go  to  per-  j blandishments  of  the  siren  to  whom  ne 
formances  of  “Zaza”  to  see  what  Miss  I , ultimately  yielded. 


Prof.  Smith’s  Sour  Notes 
Wasn’t  it  Francis  -Wilson  who  first 
spoke  of  sour  notes?  Music  written 
o-day  is  usually  like  unsweetened 
lemonade.  Piven  Prof.  David  Stanley 
Smith  of  Tale  has  now  gone  into  the 
lemon  squash  business,  as  revealed  by 
his  latest,  called  ‘‘Fete  Galante,” 
which  Walter  Damvosch  produced  as 
novelty  at  yesterday  afternoon’s 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Yale  professor  some- 
how got  his  dates  mixed.  His  piece  | 
would  be  all  right — the  acidosis  is  not  j 
incurable  and  there  is  sugar  in  his  j 
lemonade — were  it  not  that,  as  a pro- 
gramme note  reveals,  he  sought  in  it 
to  “reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  grace  ; 
and  elegance  of  aristocratic  France  of  I 
the  eighteenth  century-”  But  what,  : 
dear  Professor,  have  these  Ravellian  | 
sour  notes  to  do  with  the  placid,  sac-  j 
charine,  lamb-like  French  music  of  ] 
two  centuries  ago?  Apart  from  this  j , 
paradox,  the  new  piece  Is  praise-  | , 
"worthy;  it  is  well  written  and  the  j . 
orchestral  score  affords  a rich  back-  | ^ 
ground  for  the  novel  flute  passages,  ■ , 
liich  were  composed  for  George  Bar-  | ^ 


Farrar  would  do  next.  The  theme  is 
old.  Will  there  he  new  variations? 

Communities  within  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  the  metropolis  as  well  as  far 
away  whei'e  there  is  still  belief  in  wom- 
en’s modesty,  have  signified  wild  dis- 
approval of  her  exposition  of  the  con- 
duct of  a cafe  chantant  performer  be- 
j hind  the  scenes  of  a theater;  but  the 
patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
j House  seem  to  be  sophisticated  to  the 
' degree  that  the  only  feeling  which  her 
j antics  arouse  is  that  oi  amused  curi- 
osity. Protests  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  stage-folk  have  not 
reached  either  press  or  management, 

' so  far  as  we  know,  though  some  of  them 
might  righteously  have  asked  the  pub- 
lic to  believe  that  some  distinction  ex- 
ists between  the  drawing  room  of  an 
actress  and  resorts  which  are  not  ordir  Loon  in  Town 

in  I was  arranged  t 


Mr.  de  Luca  repeated  his  capable  im- 
personation of  Cascart,  the  music  hall 


irily  referred  to — plain  speech  in  j was  an 


hlIOnly  one  change  in  the  cast  was  mk. 
Miss  Myrtle  Schaaf  replaced  Miss 
1 Frances  Ingram  as  Floriana,  the  youm- 
woman  who  fights  a two  round  bout 
with  Zaza,  and  fails  to  get  the  decisrom 
i The  general  performance  ot  the  opera 
was  good.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted, 
but  this  is  an  acting  more  than  a sing- 
ing opera  and  the  art  of  the  conductor 
'is  not  so  obvious  as  in  some  other 
works. 

LAMBERT  MURPHY’S  RECITAL. 

Tenor  ProvcTT^^tlne  Despite 
limitations  oi  His  Yoice. 

1 Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  was  formerly 
L member  of  the  Metropolitan  Op-r<i 

tvfilfwinter  in  a recital  yesterday  after- 
|this  winter  m a HJg  programm., 

on  unusual  lines,  a srouP 


i-fere  and  admirably  played  by  him.  j , hibits  in 


polite  society  or  the  public  prints. 

However,  thfere  is  more  in  Miss  Far- 
•ar’s  delineation  of  Zaza  than  she  ex- 


„„  c-hubert,  Schumann  and 

of  songs  ^ Schubert,  ^ of  the  Ust. 

followed  and  after  them 


the  first  act  of  the  opera. 


Mr.  Damrosch  ended  his  concert  with 
a splendid  performance  of  Percy  j 
Grainger’s  “Shepherd’s  Hey”  and  I ^ 
“Molly  on  the  Shore,”  which  every-  j , 
body  enjoyed  hugely.  : , 


though  not  so  much  of  her  person. 
There  is  much  that  is  admirable  in  her 
singing  as  well  as  her  acting  in  the 


iFrWmS^’^W  ending  with 
I some  home  brewed  refreshment. 

13  Murphy  gives  an  interesting  song 


came 


pathetic  scene  of  the  third  act,  and  it  • votCe  wimw*  — — - , 

ii  to  be  hoped  that  those  features  re-  ! the  variety  of  ^ol°b/f0™a"egitter 


ceive  as  sincere  and  large  a measure 


Geraldine  Farrar  repeated  her  fam- 
us  impersonation  of  Tosca  to  a huge 
nd  enthusiastic  audience  at  the 
ietropolitan  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

the  evening  another  temperamental 
irima  donna  was  heard  in  the  Metro- 
politan. Mme.  Jeritza  delighted  a 
rowded  audience  by  her  pathetic,  im- 
assioned  impersonation  of  Santuzza 
i “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  It  was  the 
aird  role  she  has  been  heard  in  here; 
he  fourth  will  be  Sieglinde  in  “Die 
Valkiire”  on  Friday. 

of  recitals  abroad 
me.  Ruano  Bogif^lav,  mezzo-soprano, 
as  again  heard  i :h  recital  at  the  Bel- 
ont  Theater.  Mime.  Bogislav  formerly 
evoted  herself  cliiefly  to  gypsy  songs, 
ut  last  evening’s  program  was  broader 
i scope  and  inclined  Irish,  Greek,  Hor- 
an and  Spanish  songs.  Her  voice  wa3 
ot  at  its  best  and  the  merits  of  her 
prformance  law  chiefly  in  her  skill  as 
n interpreter,  /fo r which  the  smallness 
f the  theater  provided  an  intimate  and 
,'mpathetic  b.'^okground. 

Ruano  Bogislav  in  Folksongs.  j 

Ruano  Bogislav  sang  folksongs  of 
any  nations,  as  well  as  others  of  sim-  I 
rr  character  by  known  composers,  in 
ir  first  recital  pf  the  season  at  the 
“lmont  Theatre  last  evening.  There 
“r®  trueT.  Gaelic  folk-pieces  collected 

Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser,  single  lyrics 
urn  the  Swedish,  Hungarian,  Greek, 
u’slan  and  Argentine,  arrangements 
™ the  Armenian  by  Vardepet  and 
">rr  the  Spanish  by  Granados, 


■ is  a light  and  high  tenor,  - 

I^,e  of  voice  which  does_not  readily 
yield 

i of  ‘appreciation  and  approbation  as  her  1 ^bRh "must  be  much  used  tosongs,  Mr. 
iirst  scene  g*ot  interest  or  approval  ot  a [ M has 

dubious  character.  Leoncavallos  opera  | voice  is  - vi.ion 

entertained  an  audience  tor  the  first  j t irnenigence  and  artistic  - 

ison  last  night,  and  if  there  f “ thi  singer  far.  Fetis  many  Years 


much  to  contend  with,  for 
better  in  its  upper  ranges. 


time  this  season 

was  in  it  anything  different  from  the 
performances  of  the  past  it  was  not 
marked  enough  to  call  for  comment. 
Perhaps  Miss  Farrar  husbanded  her 
vocal  resources  more  carefully  than 
usual;  but  that  circumstance  has  been 
noticeable  at  all  of  her  performances 
this  season.  With  the  exception  oi 
Miss  Myrtle  Schaaf  as  Floriana  all  o 
the  singers  were  familiar  in  thei 
parts — Mme.  Howard  (Anaide),  Minnn 
| Keener  (Natalia),  Cecil  Arden  (Mme 
Dufresne),  Mr.  Martinelli  (M.  Du 


carry  this  singer  far  ^ descanted 

r wir^ci,  o.«  <— 

French  tenor  Garat  prepared  the  plan 
of  en  air  his  friends  did  not  seem  o 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  But 
in  -these  days  music  lovers  -would 

- bv  a recital  singer  who 

exhibited  no  clear  design  in  his  inter- 
pretations. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  singing  displays  clarity 
of  design  always.  In  communicating 
his  design  to  the  hearer  this  singer 


fresne),  Mr.  De  Luca  (Cascart),  Mi  makes  admirable  use  of  the  compara- 
Picco  (Bussy),  Bada  (Malardot),  Mr  tively  narrow  range  of  tone  color  at  his 
Ananian  (Lartig’on)  and  the  rest  of 
| the  representatives  of  smaller  part; 
altogether  as^  god  an  ensemble  as  the 
.opera  calls  for,  including  Mr.  Moran- 
jzoni,  the  conductor. 

H.  E.  K. 


esents  “Fete  Galante,”  Composed 
by  David  Stanley  Smith. 

At  the  Symphony  Society’s  Sunday 
ernoon  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
day  Walter  Damrosch’s  list  comprised  ; 
ethoven’s  “Eroica”  symphony,  CJran- 
le  Bantock’s  overture,  “The  Pierrot 
the  Minute”;  a “Fete  Galante”  (after! 
itteau),  for  orchestra  with  flute 
xligato,  opus  48,  by  David  Stanley' 
lith,  professor  of  music  at  Yale  Uni-  ’ 
sity,  and  as  a buoyant  closing  num- 
two  pieces  by  Grainger,  his  “Molly 
Hie  Shore”  and  "Shepherd’s  Hey." 

.’he  novelty  having  its  first  lierform- 
;e  anywhere  was  Mr.  Smith’s  work 
was  written  for  Mr.  Barrere,  solo 
tist  of  the  orchestra,-  who  played  the 
te  obbligato  yesterday.  In  the  score 
composer  has  sought  to  reproduce 
aristocratic  atmosphere  of  France  In 
eighteenth  century.  The  flute  part 
supported  by  a small  orchestra  of  ■ 
lugs,  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons  and 
•ns.  The  ideas  of  the  score  are 
ated  by  the  hand  of  a skilled  musician 
1 with  especially  charming  and  lovely 
sots  for  tho  fUile,  albeit  there  might  | 


Leoncavallo's  “Zaza”  was  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning- for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  was  again  the 
representative  of  the  music  hall  3inger. 
i In  this  part,  when  she  first  assumed  it, 
the  popular  American  soprano  achieved 
one  of  her  greatest  successes  with  the 
public.  It  was  declared  in  the  first  days 
of  excitement  over  this  unique  perform- 
ance that  the  success  of  the  pvima  donna 
was  due  to  her  amazing  stage  business 
in  the  first  act,  and  conversation  in 
the  corridors  last  night  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  dress  and  undress. 

Miss  Farrar  may  or  may  not  have  j 
oned  down,  moderated,  graded  or  modi-, 
ied  her  delineation  of  a young  woman 
mtroubled  by  moral  scruples  exercls- 
ng  her  abilities  in  the  art  of  bewitching 
nen»who  are  so  foolhardy  as  to  visit  her 
n her  dressing  room  and  risking  their 
quanimlty  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  her  generously  exhibited  charms. 
Nevertheless  the  pitli  and  point,  direc- 
iion  and  conclusion  of  this  famous  scene 
(emain  unaltered,  and  the  delineation 
flaims  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom 
(if  the  realistic. 

The  priraa  donna  does  nothing  in  this 
episode  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  The 
nature  of  the  text  and  the  action  does  , 
not  invite  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  I 
phe  does  the  thing  as  it  clamors  to  be  j 
done.  Her  supreme  reward  is  fame.  A 
,-pectator  last  season  exclaimed  : “When  ! 
■she  vamped  him  on  the  sofa  it  was  j’ 
fierce.”  But  there  is  more  in  this  scene 
(than  acting  of  a hazardous  kind.  The  i 


command,  of  dynamics,  accent,  a rhythm 
and  pronunciation.  His  texts  are  al- 
ways intelligible.  How  far  such  a 
singer  could  go  in  dramatic  delineation 
was  shown  yesterday  most  conclusively 
in  Fourdrain's  “Aux  portes  de  Seville” 
in  which  he  effectively  sounded  the  note 
of  tragedy.  Charles  Albert  Baker 
[played  good  accompaniments. 


WAMAMAKER  ORGAN  CONCERT. 


Marce!  Dupre  Puts  His  Remark- 
able Genius  to  Test. 

Marcel-  Dupre,  organist  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  took  a theme  submitted  to 
him  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  his  recital 
on  the  new  organ  in  the  Wanamaker 
Auditorium  yesterday  afternoon  and  for 
ten  minutes  held  his  great  audience  in 
suspense  while  he  worked  out  in  im- 
provisation a brilliant  set  of  variations 
and  a fugue.  The  feat  not  only  put  to 
(he  test  Mr.  Dupre's  remarkable  genius 
in  this  field,  but  It  called  Into  play  a 
•j  masterly  command  of  registration  which 
[ brought  a splendid  response  in  varieties 
of  tone  from  the  great  organ.  The 
Damrosch  theme  took  up  the  final  num- 
i ber. 

j Before  this  Mr.  Dupre  gave  one  of  tire 
fine  lists  of  works  for  which  these  re- 
I citals  have  been  conspicuous  from  the 
start.  The  entire  list,  which  he  played 
with  his  excellent  skill,  were  a passa- 
j caglia  of  Bach,  Cesar  Franck’s  triumph- 
ant “Piece  Heroique,"  a beautiful  little 
canzona  by  his  teacher,  Guilmant ; his 
own  prelude  and  fugue  In  B major — a 
very  interesting  composition  in  which 
the  classic  form  of  the  fugue  is  pre- 
sented in  ultra  modern  coloring;  and  by 
Vierne — also  his  teacher — the  third 
symphony  in  F sharp  minor,  which  is 
dedicated  to  himself.  To-morrow  and 
on  Friday  the  two  closing  recitals  of 
the  series  will  take  place. 


Mr.  Bagbv’s  second  musical  morning  , 
for  this  season  brought  out  yesterday  a I 
notable  audience  to  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  There  was  an  | 
interesting  programme  by  Miss  Edith  , 
Mason,  soprano;  Mr.  Mario  Chamlec.  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  and  Mr.  Alberto 
Salvi,  harpist.  Miss  Mason  sang  the 
“Caro  Nome”  from  "Rigoletlo,”  "Depuis 
Ie  Jour”  from  "Louise,”  an  aria  from 
"Madama  Butterfly”  and  with  Mr. 
Chamlee  the  duo  from  the  second  act  of 
'“Rlgoletto.”  Mr.  Chamlee’s  numbers  in- 
cluded "Cielo  e Mar”  from  "La  Gio- 
oonda,”  also  songs  in  English  and 
French.  Mr.  Salvi  played  a “Nordischf 
Ballade”  by  Poenttz,  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  Chopin’s  “Fantalsie  Impromptu” 
[and  compositions  by  JSabel. 


' lie Tang  the  German  Lieder  with  grace 
ond  sincerity,  not  without  a true*  expres- 
sion apd  an  exposition  of  their  content. 
But  what  ia  lacking  most  iu  Mr.  Mur- 
phy’s interpretations  is  intensity  and 
convincing  devotement  of  the  mood.  In 
other  words,  he  may  be  said  to.  lack 
temperament.  The  sustained  a.na  intro- 
spective song  of  FaurG.  “ Ee  Secret,  he 
sang  with  a fine  delivery  of.  its  legato 
phrases.  Into.  Fourdrain’s  lively  Aux 
Portes  de.  bAville ’’  he  put  an  intimation 
of  its  liveliness;  and  in  Poldo.w ski’s  set- 
ting .of*  Verakne’s  “ pansons  leX/igue  — 
one  of  the  best  of  . a considerable  num- 
ber of  such  settings— formed  some- 
thing of  its  bitter  spirit.  But  it  is  a 
p:tc  that . Mr;  Murphy  does  not  go  a 
| little  further . in,  a little  deeper  down. 

DUPRE  PLAYS  CLASSICS. 

L f-  ' 

Metre  Dame's  Noted  Organist 
Charms  Throng  at  Wanamaker’s. 

Marcel  Duprfe,  who  has  been  asked  to 
[give  additional  holiday,  recitals,  . played 
ja  program  of  organ  classics  and  im- 
provisations yesterday  afternoon  at 
Wanamaker's,  where  the  repetition  of 
Debussy's  ” Faun  ” by  Charles  M.  Oour- 
• bt>ln  tomorrow  and  another- program  by 
Dupre  on  Friday-  will  end  their  joint 
series  of  twelve,  ranging  the  entire  field 
o-  f organ  music.  Notre  Dame's  distin- 
guished artist  is  a sympathetic  player 
of  communicative  warmth  and  tender- 
ness, though  of  great  reserve,  amount- 
- mg  at  times  to  a ritual  solemnity.  He 
let  loose  his  thunders  yesterday  only  in 
the  climax  of  Bach's  passacaglia  and 
later  in  his  own  trumpet-toned  " Pre- 
lude ” and  in  the  “ Cantilfene  ” of  bell- 
celesta  3tops  In  a sonata  dedicated  to 
him  by  Louis  Vierne.  his  teacher  and  as- 
sociate at  the  cathedral  In  Faris. 

Improvisations  such  as  his  recent 
” Christmas  Symphony  ” and  others  that 
Mr.  Dupre  lias  given  here  at  the  close 
of  each  program  are  rarely  heard  from 
any  musician  ; the  patriarchal  Guilmant, 
if  "one  hearer  may  trust  to  memory, 
gave  less  jlengthy  essays  in  his  tours 
here  a generation  ago.  Dupre,  while 
resembling  neither  the  erudite  Bonnet 
or  the  virtuoso  -Courtocin.  lias  in  special 
degree  the  gift  at  absorbing  and  giving 
out  in  musical  form  ' such  theme  as 
chance  offers.  It  was'  a sealed  note 
from  Walter  Damrosch  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  that  Alexander  Russe.il 
presented  yesterday.  This  scrap  of  pa- 
per was  the  only  visible  music  on  tuo 
organ  rack  atl  afternoon,  and  from  it 
Dupr6  instantly  began  a series  cf  hair 
a dozen  variations  of  contrasting  beauty, 
followed  by  a fugue  of  thrilling  power 
and  proportions.  Such  “ improvising 
is  like  a statue  revealed  under  the 
sculptor’s  chisel.  . 

Mr.  Duprp’s- visit  has  been  of  interest 
to  musicians  as  well  as  to  the  wider 
public,  of  the  free  concerts  at  Wana- 
maker’s; indeed,  the  great  organs  here 
end  at  Philadelphia— the  .latter  has  240 
stops,  as  against  110  at  Notre  Dame 
have  been  a natural  evolution  Oi  an  age 
that  has  its  “ cathedrals,  of  commerce 
on  Broadway.  Musically , it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  present  aeries  fell  at 
the  most  crowded  season,  when  the 
press  of  business  and  of  street  traffic 
calls  invaded  even  the  carefully  closed 
hall.  All  that  could  be  done  was  done 
In  handling  a crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand, some  of  whose  members  moved  in 
or  out  during  each  pause,  but  all  ot 
whom  appeared  deeply  impressed  by  the 
musical  treat  thus  afiorded. 

\ By  KICHARP  AI.DRICH. 


MISS  MASON  SINGS 


The  N-'.v  Y jrw  Trio. 

, The  New  York  Trio  has  arisen  to  lake 
the  place  of  some  trio  associations  that 
have  met  their  end  and  to  join  with 
others  in  carrying  on  this  delightful  and 
apparently  increasingly  popular  form  of 
chamber  music.  The  New  York  Trio  is 
made  up  of  Clarence  Adler,  piano : 
Soipione  Guidi,  violin;  Cornelius  Van 
Vliet,  'cello ; the  two  string  players 
bein  gthe  concert  master  and  first  'cello, 
'respectively,  of  the  Philharmonic  So-, 
clety. 

GFor'  their  first  concert  their  program 
contained  but  two  numbers,  Vincent 
D’lndy’s  trio,  Op.  29.  in  B flat,  and 
'Tschaikowsky’s  ill  A minor,  Op.  00,  in- 
scribed " To  the  Memory  of:  a Great 
[Artist.”  namely.  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
[brother  of  the  great  Anton  and  himself  a 
[pianist  of  much  note.  Tschaikowsky 
.wrote  his  sorrow'  at  great  length  in  the 
form  of  a theme  with  eleven  variations, 
with  a finale  and  code.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  was  no  program  notes 
Iso  that  the  audience  could  be  told  what 
the  composer  wrote  of  Mme.  Von  Heck 
[about  this  composition.  No  performance 
of  Tschalkowsky’s  music  in  these  days 
!ls  complete  without  full  Information  on 
this  point.  But  the  audience  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  music  without  the  information. 

The  program  stated  that  d’lndy’s  trio 
[had  its  ” first  performance.”  It  is  a 
idengerous  claim,  and  when  it  is  made. 


should  be  firtiilv  buttressed  ancG'Stv- 


ported  by  the  facts.  AVhat  the  pro 
jram  did  not  state  is  that  the  trio 


[P  is  really  for  clarinet,  'cello  and  piano, 
H | and  that  the  form  in  v.-hieh  it  was 
Hf,'  played  last  evening-,  though  the  com- 
flS!.  poser  doubtless  authorized  it.,  does  not 
l represent  his  original  intentions.  The 
t,  effect  with  the  clarinet  would  be  in 
essential  particulars  different  from 
[ what  was  heard  last  evening. 

But  what  was  heard  established  that 
1 the  music  is  of  delightful  quality  and 
individuality.  The  composer  calls  the 
four  movements  “ overture,"  " diver- 
■’!  i tissement.”  “chant  SISgaique  ” and 
I 1 " final,”  perhaps  to  forestall  any  expec- 
1 station  of  a rigid  following  of  the  sonata 
1 form.  What  strikes  the  listener  benefi- 
ts 'Gently  in  this  music  is  the  freshness  and 
R-  spantaneity  of  the  invention,  as  well  as 
SC  the  skill,  naturalness  and  directness  of 
S’;;  the  development  of  the  .musical  thought. 
C Here  ia  no  grubbing  for  ideas,  no  be- 
B labored  struggle  with  the  material ; this 
By  music  is  not  V cerebral." 

I The  first  movement,  exceedingly  fine 
B though  it  is  in  its  inspiration,  seems 
K too  long;  the  composer  passes  by  and. 
gj  misses  his  climax,  and  in  saying  less 
K would  have  communicated  more.  The 
B theme  of  the  "divertissement"'  is  a 
■f  ;V  captivating  tune,  presented  first  in 
I 1 plzzicati  by  the  stringed  instruments ; 
L-  such  a theme  as  comes  none  too  often 
t;  to  ar.y  composer  in  these  arid  days. 

The  slow  movement  is  based  on  a theme 
> of  long  breath  and  noble  outline,  btau- 
i tifully  set  for  the  instruments,  and  the 
finale  is  brilliant  and  vivacious. 

■ The,  three  players  showed  skill  In  en- 
semble playing  and  a thorough  fa- 
s' .miliarity  with  a difficult  art.  Messrs. 
Guldi  and  Van  Vliet  both  comand  fine 
tone,  artistic  phrasing  and  accurate  in- 
tonation, and  Mr.  Adler  is  worthily 
it  associated  with  them,  playing  with  much 
discretion,  with  an  individuality  that 
[it  knows  well  how  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  others  when  it  is  time  to  do  so. 


^ mmm 

forcing  the  tone  of  his  instrument  ne  i 
played  with  so  much  circumspection 
that  there  was  little  vitality  and  no 
warmth  in  his  performance.  He  ap- 
proached the  composition  as  if  he 
feared  that  the  least  infusion  of  emo-  I 
tion  might  destroy  the  intignity  of  its 
melodic  line,  or  the  slsrhtest  vibrato 
mar  tnc  purity  ol  ms  intonation,  ne 
was  objectivity  carried  to  an  extreme, 
we  thought,  though  we  found  the  fault 
more  venial  and  much  easier  to  pardon 
than  the  assault  which  he  made  upon 
our  sensibilities  when  we  first  beard 
him. 

The  playing  of  Mr.  Serato  was  sin- 
cere; its  spirit  was  one.  of  reverence, 
for  the  music,  and  this  admirable! 
quality  distinguished  the  playing  as! 
well  of  Mr.  Bonueci  and  Mr.  Casilla  in1 
Rachmaninoff’s  sonata  for  pianoforte 
and  violoncello.  In  this  the  Russian 
composer  aimed  at  music  and  not  as 
a show  piece  for  either  instrument.  The 
work  has  beauty  and  clarity  of  thought 
and  form  as  primary  elements,  and 
pays  no  heed  to  a virtuoso’s  desire 
to  display  his  bravura.  And  so  it 
is  pleasant  to  listen  to,  especially! 
when  played  with  such  sympathetic 
insight  as  Messrs.  Casilla  and  Bonueci 
disclosed  yesterday.  At  the  last  the 
three  men  united  in  Brahms’s  Piano- 
forte Trio  in  C minor.  There  was  an 
earnest  of  their  sincere  musicianship 
in  their  choice  of  works  by  a Russian, 
Belgian  and  German,  as  well  as  in 
their  playing. 


Matters  went  better  in  "the  Cesar 
j Bra  nek  work.  Mr.  Serato  is  an  admirable 
, violinist  and  not  the  loast  praiseworthy 
j feature  of  his  performance  in  the  great 
j Belgian's  composition  was  the  aptness 
of  his  style,  which  was  simple  and  dic- 
nlfied  and  free  from  sentimentalism.  Tue 
ensemble  was  better  in  this  music  for 
Mr.  Casella  moderated  his  lone  some- 
what. On  the  whole  it  was  an  interest- 
ing concert  and  reflected  much  credit 
on  the  three  Italian  artists  who  played 
Russian,  Belgian  and  German  music 
with  sincerity  and  appreciation. 


LETZ  PLAYERS  IN  CONCEPT. 


Piny  Ravel’s  Quartet  and  John  lines 


Brahms’s  Quintet. 


Strauss 


i 


The  People’s  Chorus  of  New  York, 
directed  by  L.  Camilieri,  was  the  at- 
traction at  the  Town  Hall  last  night. 
May  Peterson,  lyric  soprano;  Anna 
Welch,  harpist,  and  Stuart  Ross, 
pianist,  were  the  assisting  artists. 


1 Composer  Conducts  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House. 


THELMA  GIVEN  HEARD 


£" 
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Casella,  Pianist;  Serato,  Vio- 
linist, and  Bonueci,  Cel- 
i list,  in  Program  of  Vary- 
ing Merit  in  Town  Hall 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Three  Italian  musicians  disclosed  a 
serious  turn  of  mind  by  uniting  iu  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  They  were 
Alfredo  Casilla,  pianist;  Arrigo  Serato, 
violinist,  and  Arturo  Bonueci,  violin- 
cellist.  We  feel  more  beholden  to  Mr. 
Casilla  for  what  he  has  done  for  us 
as  a pianist  than  as  a composer,  al- 
though  he  is  acclaimed  as  a leader 
among  the  younger  revolutionaries  of 
his  native  land.  New  York  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Serato  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  when  he  came  as  the  first 
of  the  numerous  foreign  artists,  whom 
the  war  sent  to  our  perhaps  too 
hospitable  shores.  He  came  again  last 
year  when  he  took  part  in  the  Phil-  ^ 
harmonic  Society’s  celebration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Beethoven’s  birth. 
Mr.  Bonueci  is,  we  believe,  a newcomer, 
and  won  quite  as  warm  a welcome  as 
his  comoanions — a warmer  welcome  in- 
deed than  did  Mr.  Serato,  the  veteran 
of  the  trio,  who  played  in  so  robust-  , 
uous  a manner  seven  years  ago  that  we  ; 
were  set  to  wondering  as  to  how  he  j 
• had  won  the  reputation  which  he 
brought  with  him.  His  playing  in  the  , 
sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte  by 
Cesar  Franck  yesterday  was  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  kind.  Instead  ol  | 


The  Letz  Quartet  gave  the  second  of 
its  annual  subscription  concerts  last  eve- 
ning in  Aeolian  Flail.  The  programme 
comprised  Ravel’s  quarttt  in  F major 
' and  the  Johannes  Brahms  quintet  in  G 
, major,  opeu  111,  for  strings. 

The  Ravel  quartet  was  first  played 
i here  by  the  Knelsels  fifteen  years  ago. 

! At  .is  first  hearing  the  reception  given 
I the  work  savored  strongly  of  coolness 
• and  dislike.  The  Ravel  Idiom  has  in  tire 
meantime  become  cleared  up  and  his 
music  now  is  an  important  feature  of 
many  concert  programmes.  Last  night 
the  Ravel  quartet  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Music  of  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  a conventional  develop- 
ment of  themes,  and  with  four  move. 

I ments  rich  in  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
i effects  the  score  was  performed  with  a 
fine  tonal  finesse  and  elegant  style  by 
the  four  Letz  prayer.-. 

In  Brahm's  beautiful  quintet,  with  the 
first  viola  part  so  frequently  in  the  lead, 
the  quartet  had  the  able  assistance  of 
Hugo  Kortsehak,  viola  player.  The 
audience  was  larg-e. 


BIG  ARTISTS  SING  AT 


By  IV.  J.  HE5BERSOK. 


1 lic'ma  (riven.  wfio  has  lircnm"  some- 
what of  a favorite  among  violin  recital- 
ists. last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  ap- 
peared again  in  a program  rather  more 
scholarly  than  has  been  her  wont. 

Miss  Given  is  an  artist  of  personal 
magnetism,  as  well  as  musical  attain- 
ment. She  played  with  fine  breadth  or 
tone  and  n'eely  balanced  phrasing;  she 
was  adept  in  making  her  violin  sing 
in  tones  of  ingratiating  beauty. 

Tartini’s  G minor  Sonata  served  to 
illustrate  the  pa  Iyer's  technique.  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto,  which  is  one 
of  that  composer's  best  writings,  was 
well-suited  to  Miss  Given's  style.  In 
the  second  half  of  her  program  the  vio- 
liniste  offered  a series  of  short  pieces 
quite  to  her  own  liking  and  that  of  the 
audience.  They  included  Achron's  “Eli 
Zion."  arranged  by  Miss  Given’s  teacher. 
Professor  Auer:  Ries’s  "Perpetual  Mo- 
tion." two  Norwegian  dances  by  Hal- 
vorsen.  the  Hoehstein  arrangement  of 
Brahms’s  Waltz  in  A major,  and  a de- 
lightful hit  of  fantasy  — Bazzini's* 
"ltanepof  the  Goblins." 

Paul  Frenkel  was  at  tbe  piano. 


At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  Richard  Strauss  conducted  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the  third  of 
the  series  of  concerts  arranged  for  the 
revelation  of  his  powers  as  composer 
and  director.  The  chief  number  was 
without  question  the  ‘‘Don  Quixote, 
that  remarkable  series  of  variations  in 
which  Mr.  Strauss  has  attempted  to 
delineate  musically  some  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha.  The 
work  is  not  new  hero,  but  is  not  fre- 
quently performed.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Strauss  thinks  well  of  it,  which,  asj 
Sir  Joseph  Porter  _ once  said,  is  “only 
proper  self-respect.”  | 

The  last  previous  performance  of  the, 
work  was  that  of  February  17,  1916,  by  I 
tlve  Boston  Orchestra,  under  the  baton  ot 
Karl  Muck.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  this  score.  As  a pieco  ol 
technic  it  Is  extraordinary,  despite  the 
employment  of  some  devices  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  artistic. 

Don  Qwixotc  charges  a flock  of  sheep. 
You  hear  the  sheep.  The  sounds  which 
they  make  are  not  musical.  You  are 
amazed  that  such  sounds  can  be  pro- 
duced from  an  orchestra,  and  you  are 
lost  in  wonder  as  to  how  the  wizard 
Strauss  obtains  them.  Don  Quixote  goes 
Whirling  through  the  air.  You.  hear  the 
shrieking  of  the  wind  machine  of  the 
theatre.  You  recognize  . that.  Hence 
you  like  the  bleats  better  because  they 
excite  greater  wonder. 

You  hear  a viola  and  a cello  con- 
versing together  in  dialogue,  sometimes: 
animated,  sometimes  reflective.  vhe  - 
programme  notes  inform  you  that  the  | 
cello  is  Don  Quixote  and  the  viola  is 
Sancho  Panea.  You  are  glad  you  have, 
the  programme  notes.  You  bless  the  1 
name  of  Lawrence  Gilman.  In  the  third  | 
variation  Mr.  Strauss  makes  Doti' 
Quixote  discourse  nobly  of  the  ideal. 
You  may  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  but  you  do  know  that  now  you  , 


Florence  Easton,  Rafaelo  Diaz,  Re- 
nato  Zanelli  and  Sue  Harvard 
Among  Singers  at  Concert. 


The  David  Bispham  Memorial  Concert 
held  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall,  proved 
to  bp  a gala  affair  in  every  .sense  of  the 
word.  Such  big  artists  as  Florence 
Easton.  Rafaelo  Diaz,  Renato  Zanelli, 
Leo  Ornstein.  Sue  Harvard,  Paul  Parks 
and  Leon  Ilothier  contributed  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  success  to  the  fund  of  the 
Musical  Debut  Association,  for  whomi 
the  benefit  was  given. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  aid 
young  American  artists  in  obtaining  pub- 
lic recognition.  The  plan  of  bringing' 
this  about  is  to  have  smaller  orgamza- 
t’ons  in  every  city  arrange  the  hearings 
of  promising  singers  or  players  by  means 
of  popular  nrieed  i-oncerts.  David  Bis-  j 
pham  himsplf  had  always  boon  a worker 
for  (he  interests  of  unknown  artists,  and  I 
the  benefit  most  certainly  fitted  in  with 
his  desires  and  hopes 


uir*>  u“oi  i rn  (i  iiu  uupt  i>, 

The  program  included  such  numbers  as  | 
T’onehielli’s  "Cielo  e IMiar,"  sung  by  Mr. 
Diaz;  Puccini's  “Vissi  d’Arte,"  ' from  \ 


/ 
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are  hearing  beautiful  music.  And  the  ^ 


are  n-ni Rib  i/v g. « * i* ^ m — — 

last  pages,  in  which  the  cello  sings  one  , 
of  the  most  eloquent  cello  solos  ever  , 
written,  are  not  only  beautiful  but 
moving.  Don  Quixote  dies  like  a knight-, 

Tbe  performance  of  this  singular  com-  | 
position  by  the  Philadelphia  Orcnestra 
was  admirable.  Michael  Penha  Played 
the  ’cello  part  in  a masterly  manner.! 
But  bo  had  behind  him  an  ensemble  of, 
supreme  excellence.  Air.  Strauss  should 
have  been  happy.  He  appeared  to  be. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  Program  mo , 
were  the  tone  poem  called  ‘ Macbexh, 
the  first  of  the  composer’s  great  series, 
which  tlie  musical  world  hopes  wih  be 
continued,  and  the  orchestral  from 

the  “Bourgeoiso  Genlilhomme,  whi<* 
was  given  last  season  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg. 


By  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 


Russian  bass,  made  his  second  appear- 


bellevas  he  sees  the  ghost  of  his  victim. 
And  hence  the  sudden  death  in  the  final 
scene  when  he  realizes  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  has'  composed  his  char- 
acterization with  theatrical  skill.  His 
Boris  is  consistent,  yet  never  misses  a 
point.  The  “mask"  is  cunningly  designed 
to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  facial  ex- 
pression. The  costumes  are  authentic,  of 
course,  and  worn  by  a Russian.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  any  great  singing  in 
the  role.  It  is  purely  an  acting  part,  and 
It  fits  Mr.  Chaliapin  like  a glove. 

There  were  some  changes  in  the  cast 
last  evening.  Mme.  Metzenauer  as 
Marina,  Air.  Pertile  as  the  false  Dimity 
and  Mr.  Mardones  as  Brother  Ptmen 
were  conspicuous,  but  they  effected  no 
.change  in  the  general  character  of  the 
performance.  There  is  still  room  for  re- 
gret that  the  choruses  are  not  sung  as: 
well  as  they  originally  were,  and  that' 
the  tragiv  power  of  the  score  has  lost 
some  of  its  spell  under  the  ward  of  Mr., 
Papi. 


; Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  distinguished ! 


CONCERT  AT  CARNEGIE. 


.Tosskowski  Testimonial  Features 


Fifteen  Pianos  In  Unison. 


BISPHAM  MEMORIAL 


Fifteen  concert  grand  pianos  played 
in  unison  was  the  feature  of  the  Moss- 
kowski  testimonial  concert  which  was 
giveu  to  a large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Prominent  positions-  were  given  on  the 
long  program  to  soloists,  duet  and  quar- 
tette groups. 

The  list  of  pianists  who  contributed 
their  laicnt  and  services  toward  making 
the  affair  an  assured  success  included 
Harold  Bauer,  Fanny  Bloom I'ield-Zeisler, 
Iguaz  FriedmaD,  Ossip  Gabrilowitseb, 
Rudolph  Ganz.  Leopold  Godowsky, 
Perey  Grainger,  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
Alexander  Lambert.  Joseph  Lhevinne, 
Yolando  Me.ro,  Elly  Ney.  Germaine 
Bchnitzer,  Sigismond  Stojowski  and 
Ernest  Schelling. 

A number  of  interesting  selections 
were  given,  played  in  each  artist’s  own 
inimitable  style.  The  Mosskowski  con- 
cert was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful held  in  Carnegie  this  season. 


DIN’S  ORGAN  RECITAL. 


From  Antwerp  Cathedral  j 


Plays  at  WanamaUer's, 


i - <ii-.  / un  mi  b vissi  d’Arte,’’  from 

‘‘Tosea."  sung  by  Miss  Harvard,  the 
famous  baritone  ari-i  from  ‘‘Barber  of 
Seville."  sung  by  Mr.  Zanelli;  the  bal- 
cony scene  from  Gounod's  ‘‘Romeo  and 
Jtil'et  ” sung  by  Miss  Nanette  Baynel 
and  Mr.  George  Vivian;  a recitation  'by 
Mr. 'Neville  Brush,  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  by  'Miss  Eaton,  and  the  "Mar- 
seillaise,” by  Mr.  Rothier. 


o great  organists  were  present 

,i.erclay  at  the  last  but  one  in  the 
present  series  of  recitals  inaugurating 
the  new  concert  organ  in  the  Wana- 
maker  Auditorium.  Charles  Courboin 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral  was  the  per- 
former at  the  console,  while  his  col- 
league in  the  series,  Marcel  Dupre  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  was  a listner  in  a 
box.  The  audience  -filled  the  large  hall. 

Air,  Courboin  made  Bach’s  splendid 
G minor  fantasy  and  fugue  his  piece  de 
resistance  as  the  fourth  number,  in 
which  he  thrilled  his  hearers  by  his 
masterly  understanding  of  the  noble 
instrument  whereon  he  played  and  his 
excellent  command  of  style.  Fie  began 
his  recital  with  Pietro  Yon's  “Sonata 
Cromatica,”  a work  which  was  first 
performed  in  1917  in  the  Wanamaker 
Auditorium  with  the  composer  at  the 
organ. 

His  programme  of  several  countries 
further  embraced  Saint-Saens's  largo 
from  his  third  symphony,  the  allegro 
"moderato  from  Handebs  B fiat  concerto, 
Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of  a Faun”— as 
beautifully  transcribed  by  himself  and 
repeated  by  request  from  an  earlier  pro- 
gramme—and  Wagner’s  “Alastersingers” 
prelude. 


CHALIAPIN  AND 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  COMPANY— "L  0r»-  j | 
colo"  and  "La  Navarraise.' 


It  is  a pity  that  Ernest  Neman,  who 
has  complained  much  of  the. dour  char- 
acter of  Rachmaninov's  music,  could  not 
have  heard  the  sonata,  for  in  it  the  em- 
inent Russian  master  publishes  some 
moods  of  exaltation  and  even  exulta- 
tion. Melancholy  of  course  there  is,  hut 
the  praviling  spirit  is  optimistic.  Doubt-| 
less  tbe  whole  would  have  made  a more 
cheering  effect  on  the  audience  it  Mr. 
Casella  had  shown  more  mercy  to  hisi 
associates'  comparatively  small  tone. 
But  a cellist  of  reserved  habit  had  little 
chance  amid  the  clanging  sonorities  of) 
, the  piano. 


i ance  in  “Boris  Godunov”  at  the  Metro- j, 
politan  Opera  House  last  night-  Again  || 
the  theatre  was  crowded  and  again  the  j 
artist’s  powerful  acting  made  a deep 
impression.  Perhaps  the  most  subtle 
of  the  basso’s  achievements  is  lost  upon 
the  casual  spectator  or  auditor,  though  ■ 
its  effect  is  certain  to  be  felt.  This 
achievement  Is  the  creation  of  a per- 
fect unity  of  development,  an  unbroken  [ 
dramatic  line,  in  an  opera  which  is  j 
wholly  episodic.  , . 

Probably  few  operagoers  scrutinize 
the  libretto  of  “Boris  Godunov”with  great 
care.  If  they  did  they  would  surely 
realize  that  the  story  of  the  work  is  not 
fully  told  and  indeed  is  not  clearly  out- 
lined. In  order  to  understand  the  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  scenes  of  the 
work  one  should  really  know  the  histori- 
cal foundation.  The  few  ejaculations 
of  the  young  monk  in  the  monastery  do 
not  at  all  convey  a full  message  of  his 
purpose. 

One  hardly  realizes  that  he  has  re- 
solved to  capture  the  throne  pf  Russia  by 
the  simple  trick  of  declaring  himself  to 
be  Dimitry  whom  Boris  murdered.  Kc- 
Icnows  that  Boris  dare  not  say  that  he 
knows  Dimity  to  be  dead  because  he 
killed  him.  Yet  Boris  did  cause  his 
death,  and  hence  the  poignant  scene  of 
remorse  In  which  the  tortured  monarch 


Tlie  Cast. 

"O’ORACOLO."  . i 

Adamo  Didur 

rhTmFan- ..Antonio  Scotti  , 

W°in  Sa-n-Luy  Orville  Karrold  i 

Vr.  Florence  Easton  | 

Ah'T7f  ' Myrtle  Schaat  i 

Fortune'  TelieV  T-:: Pietro  Audlsio 


lly  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


A crime  wave  broke  pon  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening.  Thej 
cause  was  the  presentation  of  a new 
double  bill,  "La  Navarraise"  and 
“L'OracIe.”  Murder,  as  Macbeth  once 
upon  a time  noted,  was  In  the  winds  of 
night.  The  first  one  was  committed  b> 
Alisa  Farrar  near  Bilboa,  Spain.  The 
second  was  done  by  Antonio  Scottl  in 
the  Chinese  quarter  ol  San  Francisco. 
Then  Mr.  Scotti  himself  was  slain  by 
Mr.  Didur.  But  Mr.  Scotti  is  always 
getting  killed.  In  “Tosea”  he  is  dis- 
patched with  a dinner  knife,  in 

"L’OracIe”  with  a cue,  not  a billiard 
implement,  but  a hangman's  noose  of 
hair. 

Miss  Farrar,  who  has  so  often  knifed 
Mr.  Scotti  in  "Tosea."  last  evening 
stabbed  a Carlist  chief  behind  the  scenes. 
And  she  did  it  to  get  money  to  buy  her- 
self a husband,  Morgan  Kingston,  who 
was  shot  by  tho  enemy.  Thereupon  Miss 
Farrar  went  crazy  and  the  horrors  of 
Spain  gave  way  to  those  off  the  west 
coast.  « ™-_ 


between  or- 

ri  a generally 
oE  the  vocal 
mulodhv?  In  this 
space 


lhat 


Is  second  performance 
et’s  condensed  opera  had 
inet.  musical  flavor  than  the  first  ono 
■here  was  a hotter  bal 
hestra  and  singers 
ncirc  certain  deliver; 
hrases.  Massenet’s 
r-ork  are  cramped  for  space  and 
‘lived  an  accentuated  treatment*  ■* In 
' on: noser,  like  Puccini,  is  fond  of  stream- 
ing linos  of  song,  but  in  this  very  brh  t 
,-ork  bo  writes  more  synopses  of  musical 
lumbers;  He  cannot  do  othenvise.  J ho 
ime  is  too  short  and  the  action  too 
wlft  for  “lingering  sweetness  long 
Irawn  out.” 

In  this  better  performance  Miss 
-ar’s  singing  was  a strong  factor. 

,wis  in  good  voice  and  sang  no" 
a ith  beauty  of  tone  but  with 


| iccc  and  tile  Italian  caprice  which 
Concluded  the  evening  will  be  replaced 
lly  Beethoven's  overture  “Leonore  No. 

and  Dvorak’s  symphony  “From  the 
New  World.”  H.  E.  K. 


in  the  r renen  one-act  piece,  v\ men  01 

this  occasion  yvas  suns  first,  Mis-'  ha 
rar  was  warmly  received  as  the  oia 
fraught  heroine  of  a war  episode  or  y 
•70s  in  Spain.  Kingston  and  Rothiii 
sang  with  her,  and  Albert  Wolff  con- 
ducted. 


Par- 
sin' 

only 

^ ^ much  feel- 

lug-.  Mr.  Kingston  sang  well  too  and 
tlie  others  in  the  cast  repeated  their 
previous  doings  with  Interest.  Mr.  Wolf 

conducted.  . . . . 

jn  ‘‘Tj’Oracolo  ” bi  Intimated,  Mr. 

leotti  was  once  more  Ihti  wicked  C'him-  | 
'at iff  and  Mr.  Dldur  the  wise  Dr.  Witt- 
tee.  Mine.  Easton  was  admirable  as; 
lli-Yoc.  The  performe nee  of  the  little  | 
nelodrama  was  generally  commendable.  . 

Mora  reran  i conducted  It. 

f. 


SINGS  SONGS  BY  STRAUSS. 


Three  eminent  musicians  piayea  tne  i 
piano  publicly  yesterday:  Ignaz  Fried.  ! 
man  in  Aeolian  Hall,  Richard  Strauss  I 
in  Town  Hall  and  Rachmaninoff  in  j 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Friedman  achieved  i 
tlie  now  familiar  feat  of  playing  his 
Steinway  while  a Duo-Art  supplied  a [ 
second  piano  part,  with  surprisingly  i 
Rood  results.  He  did  this  in  Liszt's 
“Preludes,”  in  the  composer's  original! 
arrangement  for  two  pianos,  which,  [ 
without  being,  of  course,  equal  to  the 
brilliant  orchestral  version,  is  never- 
theless very  effective;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  programme  in  a suite  of  his  own 
for  two  pianos.  He  also  played  alone 
Schumann's  Symphonic  Studies  and  a 
group  of  Chopin  pieces. 


ft» 


i / 


l*ss  Elizabeth  Schumann  Has  j 
Composer  as  A.ccompnni»t. 

A recital  of  songs  composed  by.  the  j 
jelebrated  Richard  Strauss  took  place 
-esterday  afternoon  in  Town  Hail.  The  j 
inger  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Schumann  j 
,nd  the  accompanist  no  less  a personage 
:han  the  composer  himself.  There  are  to  ( 

>e  two  more  of  these  recitals,  other  j 
ingers  officiating.  In  the  course  of  the  I 
three  entertainments  admirers  of  the  j 
irt  of  Mr.  Strauss  will  without  doubt 1 
rear  some  songs  which  have  been  over-  j 
ooked  by  American  singers,  such  as  ; 

‘Schlechtes  Wetter”  a delightful  bit  of 
humor  and  fancy  heard  yesterday  after-  j 
noon. 

It  is  probable,  loo,  that  they  will  hear  ) 
many  songs  sung  in  a style  quite  different 
from  that  of  Miss  Schumann,  though 
pot  so  different  that  a common  denom- 
inator might  not  be  applied  to  ail  three 
recitals,  Miss  Schumann,  who  was  for 
a fleeting  period  a minor  singer  at  the; 

Metropolitan,  returned  to  this  country 
under  the  aegis  of  the  distinguished 
master  and  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  an  authentic  interpreter  of  lyrics 
studied  under  their  creator. 

This  being  the  case,  a conclusion  is 
inescapable,  to  wit,  that  all  tlie  famous 
American  expounders  of  the  liedcr  of 
Strauss,  from  George  Hamlin,  the  first, 

to  Reinald  Wewrenrath  and  George.  . , , , 

Meader,  have  misunderstood  the  artistic  i cause  an  admired  singer  had 
message  of  the  master.  None  of  these  taken  a part  in  which  she  was  not 
singers  sings  the  songs  asMiss  Schumann1  ...  . th  local  public.  Wagner’s 

did  yesterday.  It  may  be  added  that  iammar  10  lne  *u(-  . 

most  Americans  will  probably  not  like  drama  had  no  new  clothes  to  boast  oi 
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..  me  walkuere  ” at  the  Metropou.au.  , 

DIE  WALKURE.  music  ' Richard 

KU1.  op- 

«JSst «ssrjB» 

Hunding Tilarence  Whitehlli 

Wotan Marie  .Terltza 

Bruennhllde Ma  8 "eannf  Gordon 

Fricka Marie  Sundelius 

Helmwige Marie  Tiffany 

Alice  Miriam 

Ortlinde .Flora  Perlnl 

Marlon  Telva 

C.rlmgerde Henrietta  -Wakefield 

Waltraute Raymonds  Delannois 

11  ^meen  Howard 

SchwerUmte.^.^.'^-  Bodanzky. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

fromrMeslci  dau  s iuot  edition) 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  performance  of  “Die 
Walkure”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night  that  it  was  a revi- 
val,” Representations  of  operas  that 
have  slumbered  less  than  four  and 
three-quarter  years  have  been  so  desig- 
nated with  smaller  right — sometimes 
only  because  they  had  been  fitted  out 
with  a new  scenic  investiture  or  be- 


to  hear  them  sung  as  she  sings  them, 
no  matter  what  Mr.  Strauss  may  think 
about  it.  And  with  much  reverence  it 
may  be  added  that  she  did  not  enjoy 
very  good  accompaniments. 


aehmauinoff’s  Playing  ol 
His  Second  Concerto  and 
Orchestra’s  Interpretation 

of  Strauss  Music  Leads 


The  notably  brilliant  features  of  the 
hilharmonic  Society’s  concert  in  Car- 
gie  Hall  last  night  were  the  playing 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff  of  his  second  Con- 
rto  for  Pianoforte  (in  C minor,  op. 
3),  and  by  the  orchestra  of  Richard 
trauss’s  “Till  Eulenspiegel.”  To  hear 
le  latter  performance  the  composer 
bd  come  to  the  concert,  and,  after  ac- 
fiowledging  the  applause  which  greet- 
d his  mpsic  and  him  from  Mr.  Stran- 
ky’s  box.  he  went  upon  the  stage  to 
riank  and  felicitate  the  conductor  and 
is  musicians,  and  again  and  again  to 
ive  the  usual  signs  of  appreciation  for 
onor  bestowed. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Stransky  and 
lusician,  the  demonstration  was 
refunctory  or  undeserved.  The  de- 
ghtful  humoresque  was  played  with 
plendid  spirit,  with  a nicer  sense  of 
umor  indeed  than  Beethoven’s  joy- 
usly.  almost  boisterously  merryeighth 
ymphony.  In  this  we  could  have 
.ished  fo  rfewer  unaccountable 
lianges  of  tempo,  especially  in  the 
xposition  of  the  principal  subject  of 


(we  wish  it  had),  but  it  was  ^sung  in 
German  for  the  first  time  since  the 
United  States  became  embroiled  in  the 
universal  war,  and  one  of  its  characters 
was  undertaken  by  Mme.  Jeritza,  who 
(has  supplied  the  first  genuine  thrill 
that  the  patrons  of  the  theater  have 
experienced  in  a long  time.  It  was  not 
the  heroine  of  the  tripartite  tragedy 
who  was  impersonated  by  the  new- 
comer, but  the  character  which  has  al- 
ways evoked  the  largest  share  of  pop- 
ular  sympathy — Sieglinde,  That  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  part 
has  always  appealed  to  singers  who 
have  real  dramatic  blood  in  their  veins. 

Mme.  Lehmann’s  Old  Role 

Old  operagoers  will  recall  that  Mme.  ; 
Lehmann,  who  grew  to  heroic  stature  ; 
!on  the  Metropolitan  stage,  which  oi- 
fered  her  the  opportunity  to  cast  aside 
the  shackles  which  bound  her  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  was  quite  will- 
ing to  doff  the  helmet  of  the  Valkyr 
and  don  the  simple,  womanly  robes  of 
the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  Vol- 
sungs  because  of  her  appreciation  of 
I the  dramatic  opportunities  which  the 
i part  offers.  That  is  a memory  of  the 
[ heroic  period  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
paired  with  it  are  gracious  memories 
-of  Mme.  Eames,  Mme.  Fremstad  and 


his  ] 


others.  Traces  of  that  period  re- 
mained down  to  the  representations  of 
the  season  of  1916-T7,  when  Mme.  Kurt 


j was  the  Sieglinde,  and  the  Briinnhilde 
not  ii  of  last  night  was  the  stern  representa- 
tive of  the  moral  order,  Fricka,  who 
in  the  more  remote  past  was  imper- 
sonated by  such  singers  as  Marianne 
Brandt  and  Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  pleasures 
of  memory  usurp  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  last  night's  representation, 
which  had  a Wotan  of  ancient  mold 
and  fiber  in  Mr.  Whitehill,  who  ranks 
with  the  best  of  Tils  predecessors  of  a 
more  incissiveness  |j  generation  ago  and  looms  head  and 
rhytehm  with  a trifle  less  speed  ;| shoulders  above  the  generality  of  them; 
nd  a more,  marked  an  elastic  illustra’-  which  also  had  a dominating  figure 
ion  ol'  the  characteristically  Bee-  'j  among  the  women  in  Madame  Matze- 
hovenian  humor,  which  finds  expres-  | nauer,  who  was  the  Briinnhilde  of  the 
ion  in  the  abrupt  changes  of  nuance  | occasion,  but  of  whom  enough  is  said 
n the  finale.  But  when  their  was  so  when  the  record  is  made,  for  the  rea- 


the 

lie  first  movement 


nueh  occasion  for  joy,  it  seems  churl- 
ish to  pick  flaws  in  a condutcr’s  read- 
ing. 

In  the  solo  performance  of  the  piano- 
forte concerto  and  its  accompaniment 
there  was  unalloyed  pleasure.  Strong, 
sinewy  music  this,  with  a truly  seraphic 


soil  that  her  impersonation  is  familiar. 
The  Sigmund  was  Mr.  Sembach,  the 
Hunding  Mr.  Gustafson  (perhaps  the 
least  sinister  and  forceful  representa- 
tive of  the  part  that  we  have  had  for 
a long  time,  though  truer  of  intonation 
than  the  last  — Mr.  Ruysdael);  the 


flight  in  the  slow  movement.  The  con-  \ Fricka  Jeanne  Gordon,  who  is  rapidly 
.erto  will  be  the  central  feature  of  'rising  to  real  dramatic  stature,  and 
this  afternoon’s  concert  in  the  same  who,  it  is  pleasant  to  say,  is  not  doing 
room,  but  the  symphony,  the  Strauss  ,s0  sacrifice  of  her  voice  and 

vocal  style.;  A capable  chorus  of 
(Valkyries  completed  the  list,  and  fine 


Another  Ovation  for  Jeritza 
And  the  Sieglinde  of  Mme.  Jeritza 
what  of  that?  The  triumphs  of  the 
young  artist  in  “Die  tote  Stadt”  and 
“Tosca”  had  set  high  the  pegs  of  ex- 
jpectation,  and  there  was  a plain  dem- 
onstration at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
that  the  audience  was  determined  to 
see  the  realization  of  its  ideal  in  her 
impersonation.  A lovely  ideal  was  in- 
(deed  reached  in  her  action,  especially 
] in  the  plastic  beauty  of  her  poses  and 
gestures.  There  was  convincing  proof, 
too,  in  her  singing,  of  a rare  endow- 
ment of  voice,  a voice  of  opulent  power 
and  marvellous  capacity  for  expressive 
coloring.  But  along  with  these  splen- 
did qualities  there  were  evidences  that 
: her  vocal  training  is  based  on  the  dra- 
matic manner  of  to-day,  which  sacri- 
fices the  charm,  and  the  potency  also, 
of  a smooth,  steady,  firm  emission  of 
tone  to  a false  conception  of  dramatic 
pathos.  The  advantages  which  ^accrue 
even  to  singers  of  the  music  of  Wag- 
jner,  Mascagni,  Puccini  and  their  fol- 
| lowers  from  a sound  technical  founda- 
tion in  music  of  an  older  order  seem, 
to  be  ignored  by  the  young  dramatic 
artists  who  begin  their  careers  with 
the  operas  of  to-day. 

i Mme.  Lehmann  was  a great  lyric 
itragedienne  because  she  had  been 
trained  to  be  a good  lyric  singer— -a 
[florid  singer,  if  you  will.  Long  ago, 
when  this  writer  begged  her  not  to  sing 
'in  full  voice  throughout  a long  re- 
hearsal of  one  of  the  Nibelung  dramas, 
she  said:  “Don’t  be  alarmed.  I can  sing 
all  thi-ee  Briinnhildes  in  succession  with 
less  effort  than  Norma  once — and  show 
me  somebody  who  can  match  my 
Norma!”  The  traditions  of  her  sing- 
ing (not  necessarily  her  poses)  ought 
to  be  preserved  as  a precious  legacy  at 
the  Metropolitan  and  elsewhere,  if  it 
[ were  possible  to  preserve  them. 

But  after  we  have  said  this  let  us 

I give  honor  due  to  Mme.  Jeritza  for  a 
beautiiully  conceived  character  and  a 
still  more  beautifully  developed  one. 
Praise  can  scarcely  be  too  great  for  her 
portrayal  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  enslaved  wife  of  Kunding  into 
the  creature  of  embodied  love  and  pas- 
sion. which  she  is  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  The  beauty  of  her  person  is 
great;  the  beauty  of  her  art  of  emo- 
| tional  expression  is  greater. 

Patrons  of  entertainments  given  for 
benevolent  objects  are  accustomed  to 
disappointments  and  generally  receive 
them  without  protest,  so  when  the 
people  who  came  to  hear  “II  Barbiere 
Siviglia”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  were  confronted  in 
the  vestibules  with  a notice  to  the 
effect  that  Titta  Ruffo  would  not  sing 
because  of  the  prohibition  of  his  phy- 
1 sicians,  the  complaints,  though  many, 

I were  not  deep  or  ili-humored.  After 
all  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Green- 
wich Music  School,  Rossini’s  opera  is 
! Rossini's  opera  and  Mr.  De  Luca,  every- 
1 bodv  knew,  was  a capable  represents-  ( 

. cive  of  Seville’s  factotum.  So  the  per- 
formance went  from  beginning  to  end,  I 
not  with  all  the  spirit  and  sparkle  and 
good  singing  that  it  ought  to  disclose,] 
but  with  much  to  admire  in  the  fine  I 
j voice  of  Mr.  Chamlee  as  Count  Alma- 
vira,  the  ponderous  drolleries  of  Mr. 
Mardones  as  Basilio,  the  buffo  antics 
of  Mr.  Malatesta  as  Dr.  Bartolo,  and 
the  merriment  with  which  Mr.  Dr.  Luca 
filled  every  scene.  Miss  Morgan,  as 
Rosina,  was  sometimes  prettily  rich  in 
her  action  and  delivery  of  her  part  of 
the  dialogue,  but  her  “Una  voce  poco 
fa”  sounded  more  like  a carefully  re- 
hearsed and  discreetly  uttered  vocalise 
than  a song.  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


Wagner's  “Die  Walkure”  was  revived 
[at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
[evening  and  was  given  in  German.  It 
had  not  been  heard  since  Marh,  1917. 
It  was  then  performed  with  Mme. 
Gadski  as  Bruennhilde,  Mme.  Melanie 
Kurt  as  Sieglinde,  Mme.  Matzenauer  as 
Fricka,  Jacues  Urlus  as  Siegmund,  Mr. 
Whitehill  as  Wotan  and  Basil  Ruysdael 
as  Hunding,  Mr.  Bodansky  conducted. 
Three  of  those  concerned  in  that  per- 
formance were  engaged  in  last  evening's 
revival.  Mr.  Whitehill  was  again  the 
Wotan,  Mr.  Bodansky  conducted  and 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  long  ago  risen  from 
I the  mellow  depths  of  contralto  to  the 
[golden  heights  of  soprano  roles,  was  the 
j Bruennhilde. 

j The  other  singers  were  Mme.  Jeritza 
as  Sieglinde,  Miss  Gordon  as  Fricka,  Mr. 
Sembach  as  Siegmund  and  Mr.  Gustaf- 
: son  as  Hunding.  There  is  substantial 
' ground  for  suspicion  that  the  audience 
I was  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
revelations  to  be  made  by  Mme.  Jeritza 
as  in  the  new  production  upon  which 
considerable  labor  and  study  had  been 
bestowed.  Mme.  Jeritza  is  by  way  of 
being  an  operatic  sensation  and  this 
is  a sensation  loving  world,  in  which 
great  dramatic  art  works,  especially 
those  of  sombre  moods,  rank  below  pal- 
pitating human  personalities,  particu- 
lar those  of  the  female  sex. 

Nevertheless  the  revival  of  “Die  Wal- 
kuere’’ would  surely  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  even  if  the  i 
captivating  Viennese  artist  had  not  !m-  [ 
personated  the  daughter  of  the  VolsungS.  [ 


When  such  a music  drama  has  been 
absent  from  the  repertory  for  over  four 
; years,  it  returns  with  a triumphant  dem- 
onstration of  Us  inherent  power.  Tlie 
great  audience  which  assembled  to  hear 
it  last  night  was  much  moved,  and  after  j 
' the  manner  of  audiences  bestowed  its 
j thangs  upon  those  who  delivered  to  it 
j tlie  message  of  the  art  work.  But  if 
[ Richard  Wagner  had  been  in  the  house 
j lie  would  have  been  the  hero  of  the  oc- 
casion without  doubt. 

Mme.  Jeritza,  however,  was  made  the 
I object  of  a special  demonstration  after 
! the  first  act.  Her  Sieglinde  was  deserv- 
' ing  of  emphatic  approval,  but  it  was  not 
because  it  was  a completely  satisfying 
performance.  Dramatically  it  was  ad- 
mirable, filled  with  the  inexpressible 
grace  of  lovely  womanhood,  significant 
in  every  utterance  from  fear  to  passion, 
from  tenderness  to  triumph.  It  was  in- 
telligent, direct,  unmistakable.  But  the 
fnusic  was  not  wholly  within  the  scope 
(of  the  singer's  vocal  art.  It  seems  likely 
ithat  Mme.  Jeritza  had  insufficient  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  method  of  the  old 
be!  canto,  without  which  no  one  has  yet 
sung  Wagner  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

The  phrases  of  icglmde  are  long  and 
broad  and  deep,  and  they  demand  a 
sustained  legato  of  the  noblest  type. 
Few  contemporaneous  singers  know  how 
to  "spin  the  tone,”  as  the  old  masters 
taught  it,  but  without  knowing  how  they 
find  graver  troubles  in  Wagner  than  in 
Puccini.  What  is  said  of  this  master 
applies  equally  to  Mr.  Sembach  as 
Sigmund  and  Miss  Gordon  as  Fricka. 
They  were  commendable  in  action  and 
in  their  conceptions  of  their  roles. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  had  sung  Bmen- 
hilde  before.  Shee,  too,  was  admirable 
without  exhausting  the  possibilities  of 
her  role.  Mr.  White  hill’s  Wotan  was 
in  the  end  the  most  heroic  individual 
figure  in  the  performance.  The  music 
drama  had  been  carefully  prepared. 

The  scenery,  not  new,  was  effectively 
treated  In  the  matter  of  ighting.  Even 
the  elusive  sword  revealed  itself  at  the 
right  moment.  Mr.  Bodanzky  knows 
how  to  conduct  “Die  Walkuere.  This 
is  a topic  that  calls  for  no  discussion 
now.  The  return  of  the  great  work  was 
very  welcome  and  tlie  performance,  de- 
spite its  shortcomings,  was  sufficiently 
good  to  give  great  pleasure. 

Rossini’s  “II  Barbiere  di  Saviglia” 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  this  season 
ac  the  Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  performance  was  in  aid  of  the 
Greenwich  House  Music  .School  and  was 
to  have  been  made  especially^  important 
by  the  first  appearance  of  Tittta  Ruffo 
as  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  forces, 
singing  the  role  of  Figaro.  But  the  dis- 
tinguished barytone  had  been  suffering 
for  some  time  from  an  affection  of  the 
throat  and  had  not  sufficiently  recovered 
to  undertake  his  task. 

His  removal  from  the  cast  apparentli 
had  no  evil  effect  on  the  receipts,  ferr 
the  house  was  crowded  and  the  standing 
room  could  not  have  held  more  hearers 
had  Mr.  Ruffo  sung.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  de  Luca,  whose  gay  and 
vivacious  impersonation  of  the  barber  is 
well  known  to  opera  goers.  The  Rosina 
was  Miss  Nina  Morgana,  who  sang  the  | 
music  tolerably  and  acted  with  industry,  j 
if  not  with  infectious  spirit. 

Mario  Chamlee  was  the  Almavtva.  j 
Music  of  the  kind  given  by  Rossini  to  j 
this  ardent  gentleman,  especially  that 
o,  the  first  scene,  is  not  quite  in  Mr. 
Cham  lee’s  line.  He  sang  it  somewhat  | 
heavily,  but  better  than  might  have  been  i 
expected.  The  art  of  florid  song  is  not  I 
assiduously  cultivated  in  these  days.  It 
is  customarily  left  to  “coloratura” 
sopranos.  The  period  when  all  singers 
were  required  to  master  it  is  gone,  and 
that  is  a pity,  for  it  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  a free  and  flexible  vocal  art. 

Mr.  Mardones  impersonated  Don 
'Basilia  with  some  unction  and  much 
sonority  of  tone.  His  delivery  of  the 
“Calumnia”  air  evoked  prolonged  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Malatesta  as  Dr.  Bartolo 
discharged  his  duties  according  to  the 
traditions.  Mr.  Papi  conducted.  In  the 
lesson  scene  Miss  Morgana  sang  the 
waltz  from  Gounod's  "MirC  ’ a num- 
ber fitting  quite  well  into  the  scheme  as 
those  usually  chosen. 


Marcel  Dupre’s  Recital 

Organist’s  Symphonic  Impro- 
visation on  Fiive  Themes 
Is  Well  Received 

A large  audience,  with  many  stand- 
ing, heard  Marcel  Dupre’s  organ  re-  j 
cital  yesterda  afternoon  at  the  Wana- 
maker  Auditorium.  The  established  | 
program  began  with  a clear-cut  pre-  i 
sentation  of  Bach’9  Toccata  and  Fugue  I 
in  D minor,  which  amply  disclosed  the  I 
technical  powers  of  the'  Notre  Dame 
organist;  followed  by  Widor’s  “Sym-  | 
phonic  Gothique.”  As  played  by  M.  ' 
Dupre,  it  needd  but  a slight  effort  of 
the  imagination  l.o  picture  its  subject, 
Rouen  Cathedral,  while  Cesar  Franck’s 
Third  Chorale  in  A minor  was  more 
emotional  in  character,  and  roused  the  ' 
audience  to  enthusiasm. 

Interest,  however,  centered  on  M. 
Dupre’s  symphonic  improvisation  in  F 
minor  on  themes  submitted  by  A.  Wal- 
ter Kramer.  Rubin  Goldmark.  Josef 
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Stranskv,  Pierre  Monteux  and  Percy  I 
Grainger,  which  he  took  five  minutes  to  j 
select  and  arrange  before  the  audience. 
The  first  movement  began  in  a joyous, 
changing  to  a martial  mood  worked  u pi 
in  a thunderous  tread  which  subsided  j 
like  the  receding  steps  of  an  army.  A 1 
grave,  melodious  “lamento”  was  fol- 
lowed bv  an  Intermezzo  suggesting  an 
eighteenth  century  dance,  then;  came 
thl  Finale,  a set  of  valuations  based 
on  a theme  by  Percy  Grainger.  M. 
Dunre,  it  was  announced,  .had  riot 
heard  Mr.  Grainger,  but  his  atmosphere  > 
was  distinctly  Graingeresque  and  • 
proved  that  the  organ  could  have  a 
humorous  aspect.  After  this,  encores  , 
were  inevitable.  ^ ' 

Marcel  Dupre,  organist  of  .Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  brought  to  a close  yes- 
terday the  series  of  twelve  free  recitals 
inaugurating  the  new  concert  organ  in 
the  Wanamaker  Auditorium.  His  splen- 
did programme  .comprised  Bach’s  D 
minor  toccata  and  fugue.  Widor’s 
“Symphonle  Got'hique,”  Francks  third: 
A minor  and  for  the  final 


The^season^*51 oal^TtaTe  Sfefano  played  j? 
harp  solos  of  Schuecker,  Debussy  and 
Ravel.  I 

Jencie  Callaway  John,  who  has  ap-  J 
peared  here  in  annual  recitals,  was  , 
heaivl  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  In 
three  graceful  airs  of  the  Italian  ora-  ! 
torio  and  opera  composer.  Wolf -Ferrari,  i 
She  sang  other  groups  in  German,  a 
French  and  English,  one  by  Milligan  to 
words  by  Don  Marquis.  John  Doane  as-  I 
sisted  at  the  piano.  jM 

Rose  Raymond,  pianist,  played  Mosz- t 
ltowski’s  In  Autumn  ” and  Godowsky's  ■■■ 
" Renaissance  ” of  quaint  dances  by  1 
Rameau,  in  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  She  was  less  1 
happy  in  a Beethoven  sonata  than  in  • 
lighter  works  of  Brahms,  Chopin  and  j 
Liszt.  1 

rtliLHAHMUlVIC  CONCERT. 

Sergei  Rachmaninov  as  the  soloist  of! 
the  Philharmonic’s  concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  repeated  his 
performance  of  his  own  C minor  piano 
concerto  given  a.t  the  society's  concer. 
tlie  night  before  and  thereby  won  agair.| 
enthusiastic  applause  trom  the  large 
audience.  The  numbers  for  orchestra— 
not  repeated  from  the  Thursday  con- 
cert, but  both  already  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  this  season— were 
Beethoven’s  “Leonore”  overture,  No.  3, 
snd  Dvorak’s  “New  World”  symphony. 
The  fourth  Biltmore  Friday  Mornin; 


choral  in  ~ — - . , ,,  . 

number  an  improvisation  by  himselt  in  u„ui».n  * luuij? 

the  form  of  a symphony  upon  themes  . Musicalc  had  three  artists  of  established 

submitted  by  Rubin  Goldmark.  Percy  r0pU|;1fj011  (,n  its  program.  Florence 

Grainger,  Walter  Kramer.  _ P ‘ Easton,  the  popular  soprano  of  the 

kowski,  Josef  Stransky  and  Pierre  Mon  Metropolitan  ; Paul  Althousc,  formerly  a 

teux.  ' ‘ ’ — 


The  standing  roohT  \>TaS  erowaea.  ane 
applause  was  long  and  vigorous.  The 
recital  was  admirable.  A sonata  by 
Beethoven  was  followed  by  the  D minor 
concerto  of  Vleuxtemps.  Short  pieces  i 
by  Chopin,  Achron,  Godowsky  and  Top- 
per (the  last  arranged  by  Auer)  formed  j 
i he  next  group  and  the  list  ended  with 
Ernst’s  "Gtello”  fantasy. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a searching 
. xamination  of  the  playing  of  Heifetz 
:■!>  made  at  this  time.  Little  could  be, 
, aid  about  it  that  has  not  been  said 
before.  Perhaps  there  was  more  dash, 
more  virtuoso  brilliancy,  in  his  per- 
formance of  the  Vieuxtemps  music  than 
ho  usually  exhibits,  but  the  next  time 
there  may  be  less.  But  the  unerring 
technical  accuracy,  the  dazzling  swift- 
ness and  crispness  of  the  staccati  and 
the  flowing  beauty  of  the  cantilena 
excited  an  admiration  which  seems  new 
at  every  hearing  of  this  extraordinary 
artist. 

Young  students  of  the  violin  can  al- 
ways profit  from  listening  to  him  if 
they  are  intelligent.  For  one  thing,  they 
can  easily  perceive  what  a vital  factor 
rhythm  is  in  his  playing.  It  is  in  all 
musical  performance,  yet  musicians 
themselves  are  prone  to  fancy  that  it 
lias  little  to  do  with  the  violin  or  sing- 
ing. Heifetz  might  teach  them  better. 


Mr  Dupre,  taking  the  themes  from 
Alexander  Russell,  examined  them  and 
then  selected  the  ones  suitable  to  Ms 
purpose  and  for  key  relationship.  His 
improvisation,  naturally,  was  the  climax 
of  the  aftemon. 

This  entire  series  of  organ  recitals, 


This  entire  series  ^ j ’ t three  smaller  numbers,  besides  singing  in 

in  which  Mr.  Dupre  has  had  as  co,  th{1  fi_t  _ct  of  ‘.Madame 


m which  xvai.  ^ . . 

laborator  Charles  M.  Courboin,  formeily 
Of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral  and  now- 
guest  soloist  for  the  grand  court  organ 
in  the  Wanamaker  Auditorium  m Phila- 
delphia, is  to  be  reckoned  as  an  im- 
portant feature  in  New  York’s  musical 
history.  With  one  of  the  finest  organs 
in  the  country  at  their  command  the 
two  organists  of  international  reputa- 


ffi  by  Motiteorgsky,  and  a Liszt  rhapsody 

grammes  with  a total  of  147  works,  all 
excellently  chosen  from  the  differed 
schools  of  organ  literature  and.  further- 
more, admirably  annotated  by  Mi. 

^Tlfousands  of  persons  have  attended 
the  recitals.  A special  farewell  recital* 
by  Mr.  Dupre,  previous  to  his  departure: 
for  France,  has  been  announced  for 
December  28. 

X IX*?  ^ • 

"IL  BAKBIERE  DI  I 

S£>o°£  AlraaTlTaV.-J>on;rlH0OMCahlatesta  | 
nr.  Bartolo ». ’ a Morgana 

.'.’.".Giuseppe  De  Luca 

P'S2™  .Jose  Mardoues 

Vinpenzo  Rescbiglian 

®erti„.‘ v:;  "I Pietro  Audisio 

Conductor'::::.'.': Gennaro  Papi 
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4 Mefistofele'  and 
'll  Trovatore ’ at 
the  Metropolitan 


* ‘ Barber  of  Seville  ' ’ Without  Ruffo. 

i Again  the  people  who  came  to  see  and 
| hear  Mr.  Titta  P.uffo’s  first  appearance. 

1 already  once  postponed,  with  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera  Company  yesterday  after- 
si  noon,  were  confronted  with  a sign  in 
the  lobby  stating  that,  by  the  advitee  of 
; his  physician  he  would  not  make  it.  He 
j had  been  announced  as  Figaro  in  a 
special  performance  of  “II  Barbiere  di , 
Senglia ’’  for  the  benefit  of  the  Green- 
.;  wdeh  House  Music  School.  His  place, 
was  taken  by  Mr.  De  Luca.  There , 
should  have  been  no  violent  grief  in  the 
audience  on  account  of  the  substitution. 

It  was  the  first  performance  of  Ros- 
sini’s comedy  this  season ; a perform- 
ance not  such  as  to  take  rank  with  oth-; 
I®  ers  of  years  gone  by — conditions  in  the! 
Kart  of  singing  today  are  not  such  as  to| 
| make  that  easily  possible — but  one  that 
had  a good  deal  of  the  comic  spirit  that’ 
jLi  belongs  to  the  work,  and  that  punctil- 
io iously  follow-ed  many  or  most  of  the 
, firmly  fixed  traditions.  There  were  two 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  unfortunate  Dr.  Faustus,  in 
search  of  a moment  so  beautiful  that 
he  would  command  it  to  remain  was 
again  the  subject  of . consideration  by 
a large  assemblage  of  people  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
Afternoon.  It  was  the  Bolto  version 
of  the  legend  that  was  presented.  The 
members  of  the  cast  had  been  heard  in 
Die  work  in  previous  performances,  the 
first  and  second  of  the  season. 

The  real  protagonist  of  this  drama  is 
Mefistofcle  himself  and,  therefore,  he 
ihust  lead  the  procession.  Mr.  Didur 
was  the  impersonator  of  the  fie^d.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  his  best  estate  and 
tempted  Favat,  smashed  the  world,  sum- 
moned all  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
dance  a remarkable  ballot  and  invaded 
the  classic  Sabbath  with  abundant 
wickedness  of  voice  and  action. 

Mme.  Alda  repeated  her  pleasing  im- 
personation of  Marguerite,  a role  which 
in  this  opera  is  a mere  sketch,  but  has 
one  effective  episode,  namely  the  prison 
■^cene.  Mme.  Easton  was  the  Helen  of 
Troy,  who  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case  except  to  look  very  beau- 
- sing  admirably  and  learn  to  love 
Faust  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Gigli  was 


new  appearances ; There  was‘ fc' Vina  He  sang  the  music  quite  as 

Morgana,  who  first  appeared  with  thef  well  as  he  always  does. 

[ company  last  season  .as  Rosina ; and  M.  Miss  Rerini  as  Pan, 


Miss  Pcrlni  as  Pantalis  and  Mme. 


company  last.  seasun  ,d»  nuoma , “a  , : rum  1 <1=  j 

Chamlee,  who  also  first  appeared  last:  Howard  as  Marta  were  the  other  ladies 
season.  . . in  the  cast  and  Mr.  Bada  was  once  again 

Mme.  Morgana’s  '’°^e  is  slight  and  praiseworthy  as  Wagner.  Mr.  Moran- 
fragile.  Jut  it  is  not  pretty,  and  she  • A d 

sang  some  of  the  coloratura  in  a praise-,  z.0111  conducted.  „ 

worthy  manner,  she  has  youth  and  the  In  the  evening  II  Travqtore  wa 
buoyancy  of  youth  to  recommend  her  | gi 
in  this  part,  and  her  impersonation  was 


n attractive  in  its  grace  and  archness. 

1 Her  “ lesson  song  ” was  the  waltz  from 
Gounod’s  “ Mireille.”  Mr.  Chamlee  may 
have  surprised  some  by  the  artistic  way' 

1 in  which  he  sang  the  music  given  to 
Alrnavira.  His  voice  had  beauty  of 
color,  and  if  not  quite  all  the  flexibility: 
and  volubility  that  certain  passages 
need,  a good  approach  to  Me™ 

! The  excellence  of  Mr.  DeLuca  s J 1- 
I garo  is  now  a familiar  story— its  unc- 
tion and  comic  power:  and  so  is . the 
characteristic  grimness  of  Mr.  Mar- 
dones’s  Don  Basillo.  Mr.  Malatesta  was 
Dr.  Bartolo.  as  he  has  so  often  been 
before.  There  was  evidences  that  the 
audience- was  amused  and  pleased  by  the 
performance,  notwithstanding  the  disap- 
pointment. 

Greta  Torpadie,  Jencie  C.  John  and 
Rose  Raymond  Heard. 

Greta  Torpadie  gave  soprano  lyrics  of 
Sibelius  and  oth  :•  Scandinavian  com- 
posers, assisted  by  IV  alter  Goble  at  the: 
piano,  in  a matinee  recital  yesterday  at 
the  Town  Hall.  The  popular  singer 
was  also  heard  in  Gevaert’s  “ Slumber 
ol  the  Child  Jesus,”  Dirk  Foch’s  “The, 
Virginia  Singing,"  and  other  songs  of 


,.ijngt  with  Mme.  Peralta  as  Leonora , 
Miss  Gordon  as  Azucena,  Mr.  Mart  in- 
fill was  Manrico , Mr.  Danise  as  the 
Connt  di  Luna.  Mr.  Pa  pi  conducted. 
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HEIFETZ  FLAYS  BEILLIANTLY. 

Violinist  Welcomed  by  Big  Audi- 
ence on  His  Return. 

Jascha  Heifetz,  the  now  famous  vio- 
linist, has  been  roaming.  He  has  t»av- 
eled  in  far  countries  and  the  people 
that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light.  He  has  come  home,  for  It 
is  probable  that  this  country  and  not 
Russia  will  be  Ills  domicile  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  good  for  violinists  out 
there.  It  is  very  good  here,  and  the 
legion  of  players.  Russian  and  other- 
wise, grows  yearly. 

These  players  need  not  disturb  them- 
selves about  the  return  of  Heifetz.  It 
will  not  affect  them.  Nevertheless 
V.  hen  he  plays  the  public  tries  to  be 
present.  Not  all  of  it  can  be.  so  many! 
must  be  turned  away,  as  they  were  ' 
yesterday,  for  yesterday  the  young  | 
artist  gave  his  first  recital  of  the  sea- 
son in  Carnegie  Kali.  The  house  had  j 
been  sold  out  before  the  day  dawned. 


many  fie  in  this  opera. 


tenor  at  the  opera  house  dow  on  a con- 
cert tour,  and  Hans  Kindlcr,  perhaps 
the  best  known  cellist  now  before  the 
public. 

The  program  included  several  arias  and 
many  shorter  pieces.  Miss  Fasten  sang 
the  “Vissi  d’artc”  from  “Tosea”  and 


the  duet  from  the  first  act  of  “Madame 
Butterfly.”  Mr.  Althousc,  outside  of  the 
duet,  sang  all  concert  selections,  among 
them  being  C’ui's  "Enfant  Si  .J'estais 
Roi,”  Kramer’s  "The  Great  Awakening” 
and  Stiokles’s  “Take  All  of  Me.” 

Mr.  Kindler  played  Bach's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  C Minor,  a Chopin  prelude, 
Passepied,”  by  Delibes,  “Chant  russe,” 


Pillows  for  Those  Who  Fall  In 
Chicago. 

Special  Dispatch  to  Tun  New  Yobk  Heuai.p. 

Chicago,  Dee.  17. — Dying  made  easy. 

No,  it’s  not  a story  about  a dry  clean- 
ing establishment-  It’s  about  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  opera.  “The  Love  for 
Three  Oranges,”  to  be  heard  here  early 
next  month.  A good  deal  of  dying  goes 
on  in  the  opera  and  tile  composer.  Serge 
Prokofieff,  called  the  “musical  bolshe- 
vist”  and  “futurist.”  has  proved  himself 
unconventional  In  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing the  death  scenes  easy. 

So  after  watching  the  painful  death 
of  tho  “three  oranges”  he  has  ordered 
nice  soft  pillows  for  all  fulur©  rehear- 
sals. The  three  princesses — Philine 
Falco,  ftfeanne  DuXseW  and  ‘Frances 
Paperte — now  can  die  to  their  heart  s 
content  without  bruising  themselves  on 
the  hard  stage  floor  w'hen  they  tumble 
froir'  the  giant  oranges. 

The  opera  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unusual  ever  written.  Hard  work 
is  necessary  to  whip  itinto  shape.  At 
the  last  rehearsal  yesterday  Miss 
Paperte  died  four  times — and  then  M. 
Prokofieff  ordered  the  pillows. 

— — l| 

MISS  WILLIAMS  IN  SONGS.  f 

Miss  Irene  Williams,  a soprano  who  f 
has  sung  here  in  light  opera  and  re- j 
vitals,  gave  a programme  of  songs  yes- 
terday in  Aeolian  ‘Half.  Her  singing  I , 
was  verv  warmly  received  by  an  audi- 
ence filling  Che  hall.  Hdr  light,  charm- 
ing voice  was  used  with  a varying  de- 
gree Of  ability. 

In  Hue’s  “A  des  Oiseaux”  and  Rubin- 
tv-ln’s  “I  Feel  Thy  Breath  Blow  ’Round 
\Ie.”  both  of  which  songs  she  repeated, 
;er  tones  were  for  the  most  pa^t  Dear 
uid  her  scale  even.  But  in  certain  old 
■ irs  and  heavier  songs  her  voice  often 
00k  on  a poor  quality  because  of  a 
La.d  attack.  Her  color  palette  was  , 
without  the  deepest  tints,  but  she  yet  1 
showed  much  delicacy  and  taste  in 
using  it. 

Altogether  Miss  Williams’s  delivery  l 
was  that  of  a charming  singer  with  a | 
limited  range  of  style.  Charles  Albert  I 
P-aker  provided  excellent  accompani-  1 
meuts. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


In  his  playing  that  won  rum  so 
■ admiration  in  past  years : there  was  the 
tone  of  wonderful  richness,  warmth  and 
bigness ; considerable  purity  of  intona- 
tion ; the  marvelous  technique  of  finger 
and  of  bow-arm,  to  which  no  difficulty 
seems  to  cause  effort;  the  imperturbable  I 
repose,  of  style  which  nothing  breaks  1 
down. 

But  were  all  these  qualities  remem- 
bered from  his  previous  appearances 
here,  wholly  unimpaired*?  It  semed  as 
if  his  much  traveling  had  done  his  ar- 
tistic pow'ers  no  good.  It  seemed  as  if 
something  had  been  brushed  off  from 
the  bloom  of  his  former  perfection.  His 
] tone  did  not  emerge  in  all  its  fullness  in 
I the  sonata  by  Beethoven  ; and  there  were 
were  more  technical  slips,  more  devia- 
tions from  complete  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion than  when  he  was  heard  here  at  his 
| best. 

They  were  not  such  as  would  trouble 
I the  contemplation  of  a lesser  artist's 

j achievement  very  seriously;  but  they 

1-  were  such  as  to  be  disturbing  in  this 
* case  of  one  who  stands  in  the  very 

( highest  rank  and  who  has  such  a re- 

markable reputation  to  uphold  as  Mr. 
j Heifetz.  He  must  have  his  ovtaves  all 
1 perfectly  in  tune;  he  must  have  all  his 
' harmonies  soundful— not  about  three  out 
( of  four,  as  they  did  In  Ernst’s  trumpery 
i piece;  and  there  must  be  no  hint  of  fail- 
i ure  in  reproducing  Beethoven’s  phrases. 

And  from  a little  higher  point  of  dew,: 

| a great  artist  does  not  condescend  to 
j give  such  a program  as  „that  of  yester- 
' day.  Mr.  Kreister  and  Mr.  McCormick. 

1 for  instance,  are  great  artists  who  give 
i popular  pieces  but  they  put  more  stuff 
first.  Mr.  Helfertz  lias  something  finer 
and  higher  ahead  of  him  than  sending 
his  audience  into  ecstasies  and  such  a 
lpw  average  of  music  as  he  did  yester- 
day. 


Jascha  Heifetz’s  First  Recital. 

After  a seasno’s  absence  in  foreign 
parts  Mr.  Jascha  Heifetz  returned  to  the 
New-  York  concert  platform  in  a recital 
which  he  gave  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegia  Hall.  That  he  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  his  absence  was  shown  by 
the  number  and  the  temper  of  the 
enormous  audience  that  filled  the  hall, 
the  seating  capacity,  the  standing  room, 
the  stage,  and  they  tumultuously  ap- 
plauded everything  he  did. 

Mr.  Heifetz’s  program  was  not  one 
that  commended  itself  to  the  more  se- 
rious music-lovers  among  his  listeners.  ' 
He  began  with  Beethoven's  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  in  G.  Op.  30,  No.  3, 
with  which  to  appease  those  serious- 
minded  ones ; but  Beethoven's  sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin  are  works  pecu- 
liarly unfitted  for  performance  in  a hall 
the  size  of  the  one  he  was  playing  in ; 
they  are  intimate  works  of  chamber 
music  and  lost  much  of  their  character 
and  effect  in  such  surroundings,  as  this 
did.  And  something  better  is  expected 
o fa  great  artist  than  a “ violinist's 
concerto,”  even  though  it  be  one  of  the 
better  ones  such  as  Wieniawski's  in  D 
Minor,  and  especially  than  Ernst’s  fan- 
tasie  on  airs  in  Rissini's  ” Otello  a 
piece  affected  by  virtuoso’s  fifty  wears 
ago.  but  now  quite  as  obsolete  Ste  the 
opera  itself— and  a group  of  transcrip- 
tions from  Chopin,  Godowsky  and 
Popper,  with  a highly  unimportant 
piece,  “ Cognetterie,”  by  Joseph  Ach- 
ron, with  the  addition  of  another  tran- 
scription, of  the  “ Hymn  to  -the  Sun,” 
from  Rim8ky-Korsakoff's  “ Coq  d’  Or  ” 
as  an  encore. 

But  the  audience  cared  nothing  for  the 
appropriateness  of  his  program.  It 
listened  politely  to  Beethoven’s  sonata, 
and  applauded  uproariously  everything 
else  lie  played,  indiscriminately.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  of  the  qualities 


Last  night  brought  tne  annual  revival 
of  “ Trovatore,”  which — like  the  col- 
leges’ burial  of  calculus  and  the  higher 
mathematics— always  refuses  to  stay 
dead  each  year.  It  was  a popular  occa- 
sion on  both  sides  of  thei  footlights,  with 
Martinelli  as  -the  troubador,  Gordon  as 
his  dramatic  mother,  Peralta  as  the  lady 
of  the  tower  and  Danise  as  the  villain  of 
other  days.  Papi  conducted,  while 
Setti’s  chorus  sang  as  if  they,  too,  en- 
joyed it. 

IREi\iE  WILLIAMS  SINGS. 


Prima  Donna  Cl-rarms  at  Her 
Matinee  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

Irene  Williams,  In  her  few  years  a 
prima  donna  both  of  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van and  of  entertainments  less  weighty- 
on  Broadway,  sang  to  a full  house  at 
her  own  matinee  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday', assisted  by  C.  A.  Baker  at  the 
piano.  With  slender  means,  Miss  Wil- 
liams contrives  to  do  all  she  attempts 
so  charmingly  as  to  vanquish  criticism 
with  enjoyment.  Her  audience  Instantly, 
and  rightly,  redemanded  Hue’s  song  “ To 
the  Birds,”  and  added  another  like  it 
after  the  French  group,  while  Rubin- 
stein’s “ T Feel  Thy  Breath  Blow 
’Round  Me,”  of  the  translated  pieces, 
was  repeated. 

In  Grieg’s  " A Dream,”  both  tone  and 
diction  were  delightful,  Miss  Williams’s 
momentary  “ fading  ” of  interest  and 
voice  in  many-  phrases,  while  concentra- 
ting on  the  high  spots,  is  a stage  trick 
patterned  from  the  spotlight.  Artis- 
tically she  could  sing  all  her  songs  as 
she  sang  the  best  of  them  yesterday. 

/ -J  V / 

* 1TA  U O X ’O 

/ By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  Friends  of  Music  Present  Bach. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music,  held  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall,  was  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  music  of  Bach. 
The  small  chorus  of  the.  society-,  well 
trained  by  Stephen  Townsend  of  Boston, 
an  orchestra  and  five  soloists  took  part. 
The  concert  was  under  the  direction  of 
Artur  Bodanzky. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  church 
cantata,  ” Herr,  deinc  Angen  schen 
nach  dem  Glauben  ” ; the  D minor  con- 
certo for  harpsichord,  and  the  ” Coffee 
| Cantata.”  Tne  church  cantata  opens 
: with  an  ample  fugued  chorus,  a setting 
of  the  gloomy  words  of  Jeremiah  in  which 
there  are  some  suggestions  of  tonal 
painting  of  tlio  kind  familiar  to  students 
of  Bach.  Miss  Marion  Telva,  contralto. | 
and  Messrs.  Maeder,  tenor,  and  Gustaf- 
son, bass,  all  of  the  opera  company.  | 
sang  the  solos— arias,  an  arioso  and  reci- 
tatives, none  of  them  easy  for  singeral 
of  today,  of  probably  of  any  other  day.  I 

Miss  Telva’s  aria  with  an  oboe  obbli-,'' 
gato  is  a somewhat  laborious  one,  in 
which  the  oboe  persistently  refuses  toj 
melt  its  tone  with  the  voice,  because  it’ 
cannot;  nor  did  the  s^iger  cope  with  iti 
with  signal  success,  in  a voice  that  was 
somewhat  unsteady.  Messr^  Gustafson 
and  Maeder  had  tasks  not  quite  so 
burdensome.-  and  were  more  successful. 1 
The  chorus  sang  the  opening  fugato 
vigorously,  with  a good  volume  and 
quality  of  tone  anci  precision  in  the 
delivery  of  the  contrapuntal  passages; 
and  the  final  choral,  such  a one  as  most 
of  the  church  cantatas  end  with,  im- 
pressively. 

The  cantata,  however,  is  not  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  its  kind.  It  has 
neither  the  grandiose  power  nor  the 
poignant  beauty  and  tenderness  that 
characterize  so  many  of  them;  and  it 
was  not  the  most  fortunate  choice  to 
lead  the  public  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Bach. 

The  ’’  Coffee  Cantata  " is  a Jocose  pro- 
duction, representing  the  efforts  of 


! 1 rn  parent  to  check  has  daughter’s  iji’o- 
nslties  in  coffee  ct ri n k In p,  u new  habit 
which  there  was  much  opp9sition  In 
lie  seventeenth  century.  After  an  intro- 
iuotory  and  explanatory  recitative  by 
he  teno*\  it  consists  chiefly  erf  a eon- 
ersation  in  recitative  between  Herr 
chlendrian  and  his  daughter.  Bieschon, 
ith  a couple  of  arias  for  each  and  a 
losing  trio.  It  Is  Interesting  and.  if 
Stoned  to  from  the  right  point  of  view, 
musing;  though  it  would  undoubtedly 
ot  make  the  fortune  of  a Broadway 
ludoville  turn.  Miss  Buciilc  Taylor, 
iprano,  sang  the  part  of  the  contuma- 
ious  daughter  with  a somewhat  more 
raise  worthy  Intention  than  execution, 
specially  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a 
in  pathetic  quality  in  the  voice.  Mr. 
ustafson  in  his  expression  of  the  fa- 
icr's  reprimands  was  excellent  and  Mr. 
laeder  sang  the  short  tenor  recitatives 
Ith  the  same  Intelligence  that  he  had 
sed  before. 

Mr.  Harold  Bauer  was  the  soloist  In 
le  D minor  concerto,  in  which  the 
irpsichord  was  represented,  of  course, 
the  modern  piano.  The  work  is 
Idom  heard,  for  it  is  difficult  to  make 
ffective;  all  Its  beauty  is  not  easily 
licited  from  it.  The  imposing  first 
icme  speaks  for  itself  and  cannot  be 
lsinterpreted.  The  adagio  is  of  sur- 
(issing  loveliness,  a loveliness  which  has 
p be  wooed  with  the  tenderness  and 
•dor  which  Mr.  Bailer  brought  to  it. 
is  playing  was  beautifully  artistic  in 
hrasing.  rhythm,  ■ the  plastic  molding 
many  passages,  the  wide  variety  of 
>nal  coloring,  of  which  he  is  such  a 
aster. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  the  concert 
1th  skill  and  sympathy  in  his  treat- 
ien)t  erf  both  chorus  and  orchestra. 


lecture  with' lTfurtraH<55b  on  ‘'Per, 
Bing  dea  Xibelungcn.”  He  had  reserved  ^ 
for  tills  concluding  discourse  the  last  ^ 
act  of  “Goettcrdaemuierung,”  which  con- ; 
tains  much  matter.  Biegfried  tells  the  j 
story  of  his  life  to  Gunther,  and  imme-  j 
d lately  afterward  come  his  death  and , 
funeral. 

Playing  the  funeral  march  on  a piano  | 
ie  a formidable  undertaking,  but  Mr. 
Damrosch  was  not  daunted.  He  passed 
on  to  the  final  scene,  the  immigration  of 
Bruennhilde  and  after  that  to  what  tho 
old  masters  would  have  called  thi 
"grand  finale  de  1’opera,”  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wallialla  and  the  finish  of 
Wotan  and  his  futile  family  by  the 
triumphant  Kogc.  All  of  this  was  ex- 
plained, Illustrated  and  expounded  by 
Mr.  Damrosch  in  the  happy  manner 
which  he  long  ago  made  popu  ar  teon 
| he  is  going  away  from  here  to  Eu[ope, 
but  when  he  comes  back  there 
more  lectures— "Tristan  und  Isolde, 
"Parsifal’’  and  "Die  Meistersinger. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


There  is  a widespread  error  to  the 
ffect  that  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  never 
miled.  It  Is  possible  that  he  never 
lughed,  but  without  doubt  he  some- 
imes  Indulged  in  a quiet  chuckle,  and 
nay  even  in  his  own  chosen  language 
avc  uttered  the  equivalent  to  "What 
|ools  these  mortals  be  !'•  Any  man  who 
ould  compose  a piece  of  music  bewail- 
ng  the  departure  of  a beloved  brother 
nd  console  himself  by  writing  a fugue 
n the  fanfare  of  the  post  horn  had  a 
ense  of  humor — Ills  own,  of  course,  but 
till  unmistakable. 

Therefore  when  tine  industrious 
'rlends  of  Music  met  once  more  yester- 
ay' afternoon  In  Town  Hall  and  held  a 
Sach  session  no  one  was  astonished  to 
nd  that  6f».  Bodanzky  had  placed  on 
he  programme  the  “Coffee  Cantata.” 
Iere  does  not  begin  a long  and  learned 
ssay  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
antata,  on  the  discovery  and  first 
Irinklng  of  coffee,  on  Sts  injurious  ef- 
ects  upon  the  nervous  system  and  the 


Harvard  Orchestra  on  Tour. 

I Special  to  The  New  York  I 

CAMBRIDGE.  Mass..  Nov.  18. ■ Th 
, (Pierian  Sodality  of  Harvard,  p aying  Hs 
first  tour  away  from  Cambridge,  will 
Lve  a concert  of  orchestral  music  m 
Carnegie  Hall.  New  ark  Cl^o^Mon- 
fa?e  Sranssttanceacf-Misns  Helen  Siam 
^k8|n^Bejnent  the ^all^  wil^isR 
Providence  or ^ec’0"ert  in  the  capital 

Bsspsi 


nvention  of  British  coffee  rooms  and 
Irazilian  coffee  houses. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  cantatas  are 
ocal  piece.?  with  solos  and  choruses 
nd  more  or  less  elaborate  accompani- 
nents  and  that  all  cantatas  are  divided 
nto  two  kinds,  sacred  and  secular.  Bach 
rote  sacred  cantatas  because  writing 
[hem  was  part  of  his  job  In  the  Thomas 
hurch.  When  he  wished  a day  off,  he 
vroto  something  secular.  Hence — his. 
antata  celebrating  the  (comparatively 
icw  thing,  coffee.  j 

Tills  cantata  has  a comic  opera  story. 
?chlendrlan,  an  old  fashioned  theater! 
rather,  disapproves  of  his  •laughter's! 
Irinking  the  brew.  He  announces  to  j 
-.or  that  she  shall  not  marry  till  she 
lives  it  up.  She  counters  on  papa  by 
proclaiming  that  she  will  accept  no  bus- 
land  who  will  not  permit  her  to  absorb 
ler  Mocha.  That’s  tho  plot.  Bach  un- 
folds it  in  a series  of  recitatives  and 
Mrs,  all  made  according  to  the  ancient 
tiodel ; hits  off  tho  personalities  of  the 
iharactcrs  and  winds  up  with  a jolly 
rio  in  folk  tune  style. 

The  singers  in  this  merry  conception 
,vere  Miss  LUcille  Taylor,  soprano : 
George  Meader,  tenor,  and  William  Gus- 
tafson, bass.  Mr.  Meader  showed  un- 
lerstandfng  of  Bach’s  style  and  his 
lumor.  Mr.  Gustafson  was  not  quite  so 
uceessful.  Miss  Taylor  even  less  so. 

The  concert  began  with  the  church 
antata,  “Herr,  deine  Augen  seher.  nach 
em  Glauben,"  written  for  the  tenth 
unday  after  Trinity  in  1731.  Messrs, 
leader  and  Gustafson  sang  also  in  this 
ork,  together  with  Miss  Marion  Telva, 
ontralto,  who  found  the  waters  of  the 
eat  brook  very  deep  indeed. 

Between  the  two  cantatas  Harold 
Bauer  was  heard  with  the  orchestra  in 
the  D minor  concerto,  which  was  prob- 
ably composed  originally  for  violin.  Mr. 
Hauer  plays  Bach  always1 *  with  artistic 
(insight  and  with  great  beauty  of  style. 
His  performance  yesterday  was  restful 
to  those  who  had  sympathized  with  the 
labors  of  the  singers.  The  orchestra 

H which  came  with  the  vocalists  from  the 

letropolitan  Opera  House  played  at 
imes  well  and  at  times  ill.  Mr.  13o- 
anzky  conducted  resolutely. 


The  Sunday  night  concert  at  the  Met* 
ropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening  of- 
fered a program  of  much  worth  an 
variety,  mixing  with  the  usual  operatic 
numbers  a few  strictly  concert  pieces. 
This,  was  due  mostly  to  Alberto  Sam, 
tuc  visiting  soloist,  who,  as  a concert 
harpist,  played  the  little-known  Harp 
Concerto  by  Zabel  and  several  of  his 
own  compositions. 

The  Metropolitan  artists  contributing 
were  Marie  Sundelius,  Raymonde  Del- 
aunois,  Leon  Rothier,  Thomas  Chalmers 
and  Aurcliano  Pertilc.  Each  saDg  one, 
number.  Mr.  Chalmers  chose  Valen- 
tine’s’Aria  from  Gounod’s  “Faust,  while 
Mme.  -Delaunois  offered  the  Musette 
Waltz  from  Puccini’s  “La  Boheme. 
Mr.  Rothier  sang  two  short  numbers  an 
aria  from  Mozart’s  "The  Magic  1 
I and  Schuman’s  “The  Two  Grenadiers. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  program  Mme. 
Sundelius  sang  the  “Hepuis  In  j°ur  ana 
from  Charpcntier’s  ‘Louise,  receiving 
[ at  its  conclusion  much  applause.  Mr. 
Fertile  also»  pleased  the  audience  wit 
his  rendition  of  “O  Paradise  from 
Meyerbeer’s  “L’ Africans.’  _ 

The  orchestra  was  particularly  happy 
in  its  choice  of  selections,  playing  Sicg- 
! fried’s  Rhine  Journey  from  Wagner  s 
> ••Goetterdaemmerung,”  Tschaikowsky  s 
Overture-!!  antaisie  from  ’Romeo  ctJuii- 
j otte,”  the  overture  ot  ’The  Bat  by 
Johann  Strauss.  Paul  Eislcr  conducted. 


I / 
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By  RICHARD  AI.DR1CH. 


The  Trio  Classique. 

| Another  new  chamber  music  organiza- 
tion calling  itself  the  Trio  Classique 
made  Its  first  appearance  last  evening 
in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  there  was  a large 
audience.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  mul- 
tiplicatlon  of  such  organizations  means 
a real  gr*owth  of  interest  in  hearing 
chamber  music, as  well  as  in  playing  it. 
The  Trio  Classique  consists  of  Miss 
Celia  Schiller,  piano;  Maurice  Kaufman, 
violin,  and  John  Munday,  ’cello.  They 
are  excellent  musicians,  Miss  Schiller 
having  exceptional  qualifications  as  the 


WAITER  DAMROSCH'S  LECTURE. 


Ives  Final  Discourse  on  ’Wagner 
With  Plano  Illustrations, 

Aeolian  Hall  was  quite  filled  with  per- 
:ct  Wagnerltcs  yesterday  afternoon 
hen  Walter  Damrosch  gave  his  final 


naving  CAUCimuiuii  — 

pianist  of  such  an  organization,  great 
technical  facility,  discretion  and  reserve. 
Mr  Kaufman’s  tone  is  sometimes  a bit 
dry  and  Mr.  Munday  never  shows  undue  , 
excitement  or  the  influence  of  passion, 
but  both  are  skilful  technically  and  mu- 
sically and  are  well  equipped  for  the  l 
task  they  have  undertaken. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  Brahms  s 
trio  C,  Op.  NT,  Eugene  Goossens’s  " Five 
Impressions  of  a Holiday,”  Op.  7,  and 
Saint  Saens’s  trio,  Op.  IS.  Gdossens  s , 
pieces  were  erroneously  announced  as 
plaved  for  the  first  time  in  New  York— 
a mistake  easily  made  by  ambitious 
searchers  after  novelty;  they  were 
played  by  the  New  York  Chamber  Mu- 
slr  Society  on  Nov.  1,  thi!). 

The  performance  of  all  three  composi- 
tions was  excellent  in  understanding, 

taste  and  finish  of  ensemble.  Saint- 
Saens’s  trio  came  as  a reminder  of  the 
composer’s  death  a few  days  ago.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  performance  was 
I intended  or  could  have  been  prepared  as 

& memorial.  The  piece  itself  might 

stand  as  an  exemplification  of  Saint- 
1 S&ens’s  recent  declaration  of  his  view  ot 
music,  that  it  is  not  ’’  all  expression  and 
passion  ” : that  " form  i s above  all 

else,’’  and  that  ’’  art  Is  capable  of  ex- 
isting apart  from  the  slightest  trace  of 
emotion  or  passion.’  ’ This  trio  has 
beautv  of  form,  elegance  and  grace  of 
contour,  and  as  little  emotion  or  passion 
I as  may  well  be  conceived.  Yet  it  is  a 


(VslJnnttng  pfeee,  engrossing  tjl1  Be tfin 
.r’s  attention  from  beginning  to  olid . 
n nd  especially  when  it  is  played  with  so 
suitable  a style  as  three  displayed. 

Mr.  Grassens’s  little  pictures  ate  Wight 
but  pretty;  no  doubt  they  do 
quite  so  ’•  modern  ” now  as  they  did  a 
very  few  years  ago  when  thpy  we  e 
new  os  as  Mr.  Grassens  makes cut- 
rent  productions  sound.  Modernity 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  in  these  dajs. 


HOLIDAY  OPERA  THRIVES. 


Attendance  Promises  to  Set  a New 
Record  in  New  York. 


Holiday  opera  attendance  bids  fair  to 
aet.  a new  record  in  New  1 ork.  the 
usually  “ dull  ’’  week  before.  Qhrlstmas 
having  begun  last  night  with  a packed 
house  for  “ La  Boheme.”  In  the  cast 
were  Gigli,  Alda,  Roselle,  Scotti,  Rothier 
and  Dldur.  and  Dapi  conducted. 

An  extra  Metropolitan  matinee  of 
‘ Aida  ” today  engages  Peralta,  Fertile 
and  others.  The  company  also  gives  a 
performance  of  ’’  Rigoletto 
ning  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy,  with  De 
r Kuttlnf  for  Babe  RuffO, 


has  done  before,  folksongs  which  have  j’ 
been  used  by  standard  Russian  com- 1 
t posers. 

Mme.  Tarasova’s  delivery  grows  more  , 
artistic.  Always  a singer  ot  fine  dra- 
1 matic  instincts,  last  night  her  diction, 
was  commendable  in  several  languages, 
her  skill  in  phrasing  and  coloring  more  j 
finished.  Her  personality  is  always 
charming.  A humorous  Russian  folk-, 
song  given  as  an  encore  and  with  re- 
markable expressiveness  told  of  how  the 
family  had  potatoes  to  eat  every  day 
and  the  on  Saturday  (Jewish  Sunday) 
as  a great  treat  they  had  potatoes  . 

Yasha  Bunchuk  assisted  the  singer  b., 
playing  sonic  cello  solors.  Bazas  \A  ein- 
er  played  her  accompaniments  and 
Gregory  Ashman  those  of  the  cellist. 


MME.  PERALTA  AS  AIDA. 


Luca  again  “ batting  for  Babe  Ruffo, 
Mario  Chamlee  as  the  Duke  and  Cora. 
Chase  as  Gilda.  making  her  first  local 
appearance  of  the  season. 

Double  Christmas  Day  performances 
on  Monday  next  will  include  Zaza, 
with  Farrar,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
■■  Ernani  " in  the  evening,  with  Ponsellc 
and  Martinelli.  “ Ba  Forza  del  Destino 
will  be  sung  at  popular  prices  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  Dec.  31,  with  Ponsellc, 
Delaunois,  Martinelli,  Damse,  Chalmers 
and  Didur.  A special  matinee  of  Par- 
sifal’’  will  be  sung  Monday  afternoon, 
Jan.  2. 


A special  matinee  performance  of 
“Aida”  at  popular  prices  was  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester- 
day. The  singers  -were  Mme.  Peralta  as 
i Aida.  Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Amneri.%  Mr.  , 
Fertile  as  Rada/rncs,  Mr.  Damse  as 
AniOiMsro,  Mr.  Mardoncs  as  Jtcwn/ls  and 
Mr.  Gustafson  as  tile  King.  Miss  Galli  ! 
danced  in  the  triumphal  ballet  and  Air. 


Moranzoni  conducted.  The  house  was 


'crowded. 
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By  Vt\  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  bestowed 
uporf  this  city  the  delights  of  its  fourth 
•concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Since  the  entertainments  of  the  admir- 
able organization  belonging  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill rivers  have  become  leading  features 
ofthe  season  of  music  in  this  town  the 
spectacle  of  a crowded  auditorium  no 
longer  causes  astonishment.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  small  clouds,  not 
yet  larger  than  a man’s  hand,  are  visible 
upon  the  firmament  in  which  blazes  the 
antares  of  conductors  called  StokowsK.i. 

There  are  persons  so  difficult  to  please 
that  they  grumble  at  his  interpretations 
of  Bach  as  well  as  at  his  glorifications 
of  Schoenberg.  Even  last  night  there 
were  carpers.  The  programme  began 
with  Bach’s  Brandenburg  concerto  In  F, 
and  some  carpers  whimpered  at  the  way 
in  which  M.  Stokowski  caused  it  to  ,he 
performed.  The  first  movement  is 


marked  simply  “alle  gro,”  and  the  re- 
bellious ones  thought  that  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski had  of  his  own  volition  made  this 
more  specific  by  adding  "pesante.”  I 

Of  course  ach  was  not  meticulous  ; 
about  such  matters.  It  did  not  occur  to  | 
him  that  Stranskies  and  Bodanzkies  and 
Stokowskies  would  be  giving  readings  of 
his  works  171  years  after  his  death. 
Otherwise  he  might  not  have  left  so 
many  opportunities  for  editing. _ Air. 
Stokowski  felt  obliged  even  to  edit  the 
instrumentation  of  the  concerto,  hut 
about  this  the  malcontents  made  less 
complaint  than  they  did  about  the  gen-  | 
erally  soporific  delivery  of  the  composi-  i 
tion.  As  to  the  elegant  finish  of  the 
performance  there  could  have  been  no 
v.iference  of  opinion.  What  (Mr.  Stole-  ! 
owslci  wished  the  orchestra  to  do  w’as 
done  beautifully'.'’ 

After  Bach,  Haydn.  The  good  old 
father  of  the  modem  symphony  was 
represented  by  his  familiar  one.  in  G 
major.  There  was  more  life  in  this  per- 
formance, albeit  practised  carpers  might 
declared  that  they  had  heard  it  done 
with  more  of  Haydn’s  irrepressible 
humor  and  gayety  in  the  first  and  last 
movements.  The  slow  ■ movement  was 
admirably  played  and  the  minute  had 
the  true  flavor. 

•The  last  number  on  the  list  was  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s  melodic  translation  of 


Bach's  orchestral  music  usually  gives 
some  trouble  to  conductors.  The  prac- 
tices of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not 
those  of  today  and  some  compromise 
has  to  be  made.  Bach  wrote  for  trum- 
pets in  higher  ranges  than  present  day 
players  can  move  in  with  any  certainty, 
or  sometimes  at  all.  In  Bach’s  day 
there  were  two  kinds  of  trumpets,  those 
that  cultivated  the  ’’  tip  ” necessary  for 
high  passages  and  others  that  cultivated 
the  low.  Mr.  Stokowski,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Gilman’s  note,  divides  the  trum- 
pet between  two  players,  and  transposes 
som  eo  fit  an  octave  lower.  Air.  Stokow- 
ski has  superb  trumpeters,  as  has  be- 
fore been  observed,  and  they  sent  up  no 
signal  of  distress. 

Something  also  ha3  to  be  done  with  , 
the  “ continuo,”  the  figured  bass  gen-  ! 
erally  expanded  upon  the  harpsichord,  , 

1 which  was  always  a member  of  the  or-  j 
chestra  in  Bach’s  day.  Mr.  Stokowski,  1 
Instead  of  having  a harpsichord  or  a 1 * 
modified  piano  to  imitate  the  tone  of  > 
the  harpsichord,  which  would  have  got 
near  to  Bach’s  style,  filled  out  the 
figured  bass  for  strings. 

These  are  compromises  that  mugt  be  i 
expected,  apparently;  but  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  Air.  Stokowski  took  the  i 
whole  concerto  in  a more  restrained  ' 
spirit  than  that  which  seems  obviously 
to  belong  to  the  music.  The  first  alle- 
gro was  played  at  so  measured  a pace 
as  to  rob  it  of  much  of  Its  vigordus  and 
brilliant  character.  In  the  andante  and 
the  last  allegro  he  employed  a small  or- 
chestra in  certain  passages.  These  two 
I movements  were  more  nearly  in  the 
j spirit  of  the  music,  with  a rather  llnger- 
I ing  tenderness  in  the  andante. 

The  ” concertino,"  or  solo  instruments 
j of  the  concert  grosso,  were  the  violin, 
j flute,  oboe  and  trumpet,  and  were  ad- 
J mirably  played.  The  concerto  called  oul 
(much  aplause ; it  would  have  made  a 
I deeper  impression  in  a little  more  virile 
j performance.  _ ...  


By  Deems  Taylor 
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•passages  from  the  "Arabian  Nights' 
entitled,  “Scheherazade.”  What  a series 
of  charmed  evenings  she  gave  that  for- 
tunate Sultan.  She  was  better  than  a 
domesticated  O.  Henry,  and  yet  the  de- 
lectable custom  which  she  introduced 
degenerated  in  time  into  the  noctural 
preachments  of  Airs.  Caudle.  If  she  had 
never  done  anything  else,  however,  she 
would  have  deserved  well  of  the  world 
for  inspiring  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  muse 
and  enriching  the  kingdom  of  music 
with  the  composition  heard  last  evening. 
It  sent  every  one,  even  the  carpers, 
home  quite  happy. 


RUSSIAN  CONTRALTO  SINGS. 


j Jlac.  Tarasova  Gives  Her  First 
Song  Recital  Here. 

diss  Nina  Tarasova,  Russian  mezzo- 
\ citralto,  gave  her  first  song  recital  of 
'j  t season  last  night  at  Town  Hall. 

| (ic.  Tarasova,  popularly  known  as  an  ; 
| jrpreter  of  Russian  folk  songs  and  1 
llads,  deviated  from  her  rule  and  j 
mg  folk  song’s  from  several  lands  and  j 
few  art  song’3.  She  gave  also,  as  she 
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JERITZA  AGAIN. 

Marie  Jeritza  repeated  her  amazing  ! 
performance  of  “Tosca”  at  the  Met  - , 
ropolitan  last  night.  Once  more  the , 
magnificent  voice  and  acting  of  this  | 
beautiful  Viennese  swept  everything; 
before  them  and  turned  Puccini  s 
rather  shopworn  heroics  into  a taut . 
and  breathless  adventure  into  rea,-  ; 
ity.  Once  more  the  audience,  gon- j 
uinely  stirred,  burst  into  thunderous  ; 
and  unpremeditated  applause  at  the  j 
end  of  her  affecting  singing  of  "Viss; 
d’arte.” 

Her  performance  marked  one  epoch 
, in  operatic  history  that  may  have  j 
passed  unnoticed  by  many  of  her| 
j listeners.  She  wore  a scarf  over  her  l 
head  in  the  first  act.  thereby  quiet- | 
ling  the  storm  of  controversy  that  j 
arose  after  her  first,  appearance  in  ^ 
the  rolo  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
woman  should  appear  uncovered  in  j 
church — even  a mimic  one.  The 
chorus,  however,  pursued  its_  usual 
unconventional  form  of  worsntp . by 
turning  Its  collective  back  upon  'the 
high  altar  during  a service  In  order 
to  sing-  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Scott.l  was  Scamp  la,  incom- 
parable a.s  ever  in  his  impersonation 
and  displaying  unwonted  vocal  pow- 
ers. His  voice,  particularly  In  the 
second  act,  took  on  accents  of  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  such  as  Metropolitan 
audiences  have  missed  for  some  time. 
Scotti  has  been  rather  dry  of  voice 
in  recent  seasons,  hut  if  he  continues 
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sing  as  he  dirt  iast  nignc  no  may 
t surprise  ills  most'  devoted  ad- 
rers.  Beniamino  Gigli  replaced  Mr. 

ssi.  Vocally  he 
dramatically — ! 
he  was  singing 
it  came  time  for 
;a!"  in  the  second 
from  his  guards, 

I rushed  down  to  the  footlights  and 
[ hurled  it  Straight  at  the  hearts  of  the 
! edified  audience.  He  repeated  the 
. performance  in  the  last  act,  deliver- 
ing “E  lucevan  ic  stelle”  from  a-posi-! 
[tion  practically  on  the  stage  apron — 

;■  a sort  of  iprivate  song  recital. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  a.bomi- 
■ nalbly.  He  dragged  everything,  several 
times  leaving  wide  gaps  between  or- 
fcchestra  and  singers.  He  was  so  slow 
■t in  the  opening  bars  of  "Vissi  d'arte” 

. tliat  he  nearly  ruined  the  aria..  The; 

effect  upon  the.  nerves  of  both  Jeritza' 
►land  Scotti  was  perceptible.  How  many 
years  has  he  conducted  "Tosca”? 

The  close  of  the  opera  witnessed  a 
, curious  demonstration.  Many  of  the 
boxes  were  still  full  of  bitter-enders 
and  perhaps  a fifth  of  the  audience 
downstairs  remained  standing  in  their 
places  applauding.  Directly  the  cur- 
tain had  fallen  a crowd  of  about 
seventy-five,  all  Italians  and  all  men, 

S ran  down  the  aisles  to  the  orchestra 
rail  clapping  loudly  and,  shouting  at, 
i the  tops  of  their  voices  for — Mr.  Gigli.  | 
The  soprano  and  tenor  took  several 
: calls  together,  with  the  orchestra  rail 
(Contingent  shouting  ‘‘Gigli’"  and  the 
rest  of  the  house  merely  applauding,  i 
Some  one  threw  a.  corsage  bouquet  to 
Mme.  Jeritza.  More  applause  from : 
the  seats,  more  shouts  of  “G-igli!”| 
Finally,  after  several  more  curtain 
. calls  together,  the  soprano  retired, 

, Mr.  Gigli  took  a call  alone,  the,  tumult 
and  the  shouting  died  as  suddenly  asj 
it  had  begun,  and  the  rest  of  the  au- 
dience, after  applauding  a little 
longer,  went  home.  Throughout  the 
evening  Mme.  Jeritza  did  not  take  a 
single  curtain  calk  alone.  At  her  first 
appearance  she  was  allowed  to  take 
six.  Curious. 
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McCormack'  at  SWOO'  ' one”  to  " Charle.- 
- 1 ' tchell  at  $(>•">©  and  one  to  Mr.  Eitingei 
st  $500.  Mr.  Damrosch  also  took  a 
turn  at  auctioneering  and  disposed  of 
t-vo  photQgraps  of  Moszkowski  at  Slot 
each.  _ 

A telegram  was  red  by  Mr.  Damroscl 
from  Isrnaz  Paderewski,  dated  at  hit 
California  ranch  at  Pasorobles,  as  folJ 
lows: 

" I deeplv  regret  my  inability  of  joining 
you  and'  other  fellow  artists  on  this  oc- 
cn  slon.  My  most  mordial  wishes  go  to, 
you  all  for  » lrc  success  of  your  entert 
price,  which  is  not  an  act  of  charity  but 
* tribute  due  to  a true  and  noble  artist 
v,  ho  has  faithfully  served  the  public  for 
so  many  years  and  has  been  a dear 
friend  to  many  of  us.  My  personal  ex- 
perience with  that  wonderful  New  York 
audience,  which  will  forever  remain 
chrishd  in  my  grateful  memory,  makes, 
me  confident  that  your  worthy  endeav- 
ors wil  be  received  and  supported  with, 
an  unfailing  generositv." 

If  any  hart  expected  a lark  from  this 
extraordinary  concert  they  were  disap- 
pointed. The  fifeen  pianists  entered  into 
tiie  spirit  of  the  occasion  witli  great 
zest,  but  they  all  gave  their  best  in 
their  art.  There  were  fifteen  specimens 
of  very  fine  piano  playing,  as  well  as 
some  extraordinary  . finished  examples 
of  ensemble.  And 
itisfied  curiosity 


There 


is  also"  Mr.  Laurenti  as  the’ 
Pierrot,  who  sings  a small  sized  sere-1 
nade  with  a large  sized  art.  He  has 
received  much  applause  for  this  sencrade 
and — mirabile  dictu — he  continues  to 
sing  it  well.  He  employs  the  same  dis- 
creet volume  of  tone  and  the  same 
finished  phrasing.  This  young  man 
should  arrive  somewhere  in  time,  pro- 
vided he  perseveres  in  his  refusal  to  lose 
his  artistic  poise. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  of  Iasi; 
evening  were  those  who  appeared  in  the 
performance  of  "Die  Tote  Stadt."  The 
opera,  was  generally  well  done  and  Mr. 
Bodanzky  again  conducted  with  au- 
thority. 


great  French  composer.  Camille  .Sairit- 
Saens,  received  national  burial  today,; 
the  impressive  ceremony  taking  place, 
at  the  Madeleine  this  morning.  Beside 
official  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, high  dignitaries  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  many  prominent  musicians 
and  literary  men  attended. 

Mgr.  Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
officiated,  while  an  orchestra  played  a 
selection  of  sacred  music  by  the  dead, 
composer. 

After  the  ceremony  at  the  Madeleine 
the  body  was  taken  to  the  Montparnasse 
Cemetery  and  buried  there. 


RUSSIAN  TENOR  PLEASES. 


Dobkin  Gives  an  Enjoyable  Seng; 
Recital. 

Dmitry  Dobkin.  a Russian  tenor,  who 
nade  his  American  debut  as  the  soloist 
at  a Philharmonic  concert  here  iq-st  sea-' 
son,  gavp  a song  recital  last  night  in 
•TSolian  Hail.  His  program  included; 
if  any  had  had  ’un-  three  groups  of  Russian  songs  and  op-1 
know  how  fifteen  (-ratio  airs  and  songs  from  Italian  corn- 


pianos  sound  when  played  all  at  once 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  they  make 
grand  and  noble  sound  rather  than 
noisy  one.  An.l  those  who  came  -with 
dread  iest  the  tuning  of  fifteen  pianos 
together  in  unison  were  an  impossible 
feat,  found  hat  they  could  endure  the 
evening’s  entertainment  without  excru- 
ciating pain. 

Tn  a word  til.-  concert  was  an  extra- 
ordinary success  in  promoting  the  object 
for  which  it  was  given,  in  pleasing  s 
' cry  large  audience  and  in  demonstrat- 
Jng  the  spiri  of  mutual  helpfulness  nue  reeling, 
among'  musical  artists. 


posers. 

His  singing  was  received  with  admira- 
tion from  an  audience  containing  many 
cf  his  own  countrymen.  His  style  is  that 
of  tiic  typical  Interpreter  of  Russian 
vocal  musje.  With  a good,  powerful 
voice  and  a helpful  hreath  support  he  de- 
pended upon  accent,  clear  enunciation 
and  an  intelligent  turn  of  phrase  to  por- 
tray the  meaning  of  the  texts.  His  de- 
livery of  an  air  from  Tschaikovsky’s 
"Pique  Dame”  had  dramatic  effect  and 
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j 5 NOTED  PIANISTS 

$15,000  FOR  M0SZ0WSKI 

By  RICHAKI)  ALDRICH. 

Moritz 'Moszkowski,  composer,  pianist 
and  pedagogue,  distinguished  in  all 
three  capacities,  lies  ill  after  an  opera- 
tion in  Paris  and  nearly  penniless.  To 
assist  him,  and  to  show  that  the 
■ brotherhood  of  a rt  is  something  more 
than  a name’,  fifteen  of  the  most  dis- 
tingqisehd  pianists  now  in  this  country 
united  in  a concert  last  evening  in  Car- 
negie Hall. 

It  was  very  successful  in  whai  it  1 
brought  in  for  M.  Moszkowski.  The 
sale  of  seats  and  boxes  amounted  to 
.XII, 100.  There  were  various  donations 
md  complimentary  insertions  in  the 
souvenir  program  that  will  bring  the 
entire  sum  netted  to  about  X15.000. 

it  was  a concert  such  as  there  are 
some  historical  records  of  in  the  past, 
blit  very  few  in  the  audience  last  eve- 
ning had  ever  seen  or  heard  one  like  it. 
Hach  of  the  fifteen  pianists  had  a piano 
so  there  were  fifteen  pianos  of  five  dif- 
ferent. makers,  on  the  stage.  They  i 
played  all  together,  two  by  two,  sepa- 
rately, and  in  one  piece  three  together. 
Then  they  played  all  together.  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  who  occupied  a con- 
ductor's stand  at  the  back,  conducted 
the  fifteen.  This  kept  therp  together; 
another  advantage  of  it  was  heard,  for 
the  first  time,  a New  York  audience 
tould  see  how  he  looks  to  his  orchestra. 

The  fifteen  players  were,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Baehaus,  Bauer,  Casella, 
Friedman,  Gabrilowitsch,  Grainger, 
Hutcheson,  Lambert,  Thevinne,  Mme. 
W'tero,  Mme.  Key,  Omstein.  Schelling, 
Miss  Schnitzel-  and  Stojowski.  Several 
• rthers  who  had  hoped  to  take  part  were 
prevented  by  engagements  elsewhere. 

The  program  began  with  a memento 
of  another  great  artist  who  died  a,  few 
days  a-go.  Saint  Saen’s  variation  on 
a theme  of  Beethoven . for  two  pianos. 
The  theme  was  played  by  all  fifteen  to- 
gether, as’ was  the  funeral  march;  then 
the  variations  by  all  (except  Messrs. 
Grainger  and  Ornstfin),  two  b\  two. 
In  Schumann’s  " Carneval  ” the  " Pre- 
ambu’.e  " and  the  final  " Marche  des 
'■'avidsbundler  " were  played  by  the 
v.  nple  company  and  the  other  move-  j; 
ments  by  the  several  pianists  individ-  j; 
ualiy  (except  Mr.  Grainger).  Various  j 
••orchestral”  effects  were  -introduced  i 
Into  the  march  by  having  different! 
groups  playing  different  portions  and  ] 
the  theme  of  the  "(Grandfather's 
Dance"  reinforced. 

Moszkowski’s  " Spanish  Dances  " for 
four  hands,  one  of  the  composer's  most 
popular  pieces,  known  to  all  school- 
girls. were  played  by  the  entire  com- 
pany, as  was  Schubert's  ” Marche  Mlli- 
taire,’’  a duet  beloved  of  all.  Messrs. 
Grainger  and  Hutcheson  played  Grain- 
ger’s march  “ Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Away”  for  two  pianos;  Messrs.  Bauer, 
Gabrilowitsch  and  Schelling  the  over- 
ture to  Rossini’s  " La  Gizza  Ladra  " in 
an  arrangement  for  stx  hands,  and 
Messrs.  Bauer  and  Gabrilowitsch  o waltz 
h Arensky.  Solo  pieces  by  Moszkowski 
were  played  by  Air.  Lhevinne  and  Miss 
Sf hnitzer.  There  was  enthusiastic  ap-j 
piause  for  all  these  offerings. 

In  the  intermission  Mine.  Alma  Gluckj 
appeared  as  an  auctioneer  and  sue-) 
creeled  in  selling  three  programs  of  the 
concert,  autographed  by  all  the  artists 
Piking  part,  at  high  figures:  one  to  John 


‘‘Carmeii*'  wiis  rcfteateci  ill 
I»olitan  Opera  House  l&st  evening1*  It 
was  a repetition  in  almost  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  members  of  the  cast 
were  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
previous  performances  of  the  work  in 
the  course  of  the  present  season,  and  in 
their  various  impersonations  they 
effected  no  radical  changes.  Nor  was 
there  evidence  that  any  of  them,  save 
.Miss  Geraldine  Farrar,  made  any  heroic 
effort  to  do  so.  The  soprano  is  still  am- 
bitious. She  still  seeks  for  new 
methods  of  expression  and  even  culti- 
vates vocal  technic  with  tireless  as- 
siduity. . 

It  is  said  that  she  has  been  studying 
tone  very  earnestly  for  months  past. 
The  report  is  undoubtedly  true,  for  she 
ir  singing  better  this  season  than  last- 
She  is  not  trying  to  produce  volume,  but 
. quality,  and  with  good  results.  Her 
tedium  register  in  particular  shows  a 
decided  gain  in  rich  of  timbro  and 
in  smoothness.  This  was  at  once  no- 
ticeable in  (ho  familiar  numbers  of  the 
first  act.  and  subsequently  in  the  dance- 
song  of  the  ’second. 

Miss  Farrar  looked  unusuSliy  well 
last  evening,  and  her  acting  of  the  way- 
ward gypsy  had  a convincing  directness 
and  simplicity.  There  is  reason  to 
wish  that  her  sincerity  might  be  be- 
stowed upon  a more  engaging  object 
. than  the  Don  .Jose  of  Mr.  MartineUi. 

! This  impersonation  is  one  of  honest  in- 
tion,  but  the  gods  did  not  make  the 
tenor  poetical.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
He vo  that  such  a Don  Jose  would  have 
exclaimed  in  his  heart,  "All  for  love 
and  the  world  well  lost." 

No  one  could  have  blamed  Carmen 
for  transferring  her  volatile  affection 
to  the  lisca'niiUo  of  the  evening,  for 
Mr.  de  Luca  acted  and  sang  the  part 
with  romantic  gallantry  and  a fine  shou 
of  enthusiasm.  Mme.  Marie  Sundelins. 
permanent  Ificaeld  of  the  cast,  added 
to  the  musical  plea-urea  of  the  evening. 


Dmitri  Dobkin  Gives  Program 
Composed  Principally  of  Russian 
and  Italian  Numbers. 

Dmitri  Dobkin,  who  was  heard  here 
last  season  as  soloist  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic, last  night  gave  a recital  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  making  the  third  Russian 
tenor  to  be  beard  in  the  space  of  a few 
weeks.  Mr.  Dobkin  bad  more  to  offer- 
than  some  of  the  others,  disclosing  a 
voice  of  power,  whose  tones  were  well 
rounded  and  clear,  and  rising  occasionally 
to  moments  of  thrilling  portent.  This 
was  especially  evident  in  the  great  aria 
from  Giordano’s  "Andrea  Chenier,”  where 
the  artist  did  his  best  singing  of  the  eve- 
ning. His  was  a truly  sensational  per- 
formance. 

Again  in  the  group  of  songs  by  Gliere 
were  three  stretches  of  excellent  work, 
and  this  is  a series  none  too  easy  for  the 
Iranian  voice  to  encompass,  with  its  rather 
startling  intervals,  "Why?'’  by  Kudrin, 
proved  to  be  of  more  thau  ordinary  in- 
terest, as  were  Rimsky-Korsalcoff’s 

“Zuleika’s  Song,"  Tschaikowsky's  “When 
Wo  .Sat  Together,"  and  "Aubade,"  by 
Leoncavallo. 

Other  numbers  included  GretchapinofF s 
“Reflections  at  Sunset,”  Aria  from 
“Pique  Dame,”  by  Tschaikowsky,  Aria 
from  Verdi's  "Marked  Ball,”  Tosti's  “I'd 
Wish  to  Die”  and  Rossini’s  “Tarantelle.” 

ACC  2*  J- 1 * ' 

50  YEARS  ON  OPERA  STAGE. 


L.  Viviani  to  Celebrate  at, Metropol- 
itan— Farrar  in  Double  Bill. 

Three  hundred  musicians  and  employes 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  will 
celebrate  a home  Christmas  today  for 
the  first  time  in  some  years,  the  theatre 
being  occupied  only  by  tonight's  Sun- 


— , day  concert,  while  the  usual  extra 

to  which  much  smallet  contn  u.ion  > . maGnc(,  takes  p]ace  on  Monday.  The 
made  by  Misses  Melhsh  and  FOima  as  __  „„  T», 

tho  joyous  gypsies  at  the  popular  re- 
sort of  Lillian  I’astia.  Air.  Wolff  con- 
ducted and  the  audience  was  of  sood 

SI7.A  
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By  AV.  J.  HE  IS  IS  EH  MON. 

ferich  Wolfgang  Korpgold’s  opera, 

"Die  Tote  Stadt,”  was  given  once  more 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  The  performance  was  attended 
by  a large  audience,  which  was  evidently 
well  pleased.  The  interest  of  the  as- 
sembly seemed  to  be  centered  upon  the 
impersonation  of  the  naughty  IfaA'iattq 
by  Mme.  Marie  Jeritza,  who  made  her 
New  York  debut  in  this  part.  The  prima 
donna  was  in  good  voicq  anil  also  in 
ood  spirits.  It  was  not  possible  to  de- 
eet  any  material  change  in  her  imper- 
sonation. It  was  just  as  brilliant  and,  day’s  well  attended  matinee.  With  the 
skillfully  colored  as  it  was  when  first 

revealed.  conducted  by  Albert  Wolff,  while  the 

Orv'lle  Harrold  as  Paul,  the  devoted  ^edy  engaged  ^Easton, 

husband  of  a dead  wife,  again  deserved  under  the  baton  of  Moranzoni.  Mr.  Pei- 
well  of  his  countrymen.  It  may  he  true: 

that  he  is  not  an  ideal  Paul,  but  it  would; I in  place  of  Crimi,  who  was  ill.  " Tris- 
be  an  active  and  ingenious  imagination  j tan  ” was  repeated  last  evening  to 
that  would  construct  one.  He  is  prob- ) another  large  house,  the  cast  Including 

a? , iTui  lit,  -!„«,( Ji  Mrs  Harris-  "There'  Matzenauer,  Gordon.  Sefnbach.  White- 
ably  like  the  elusive  Mrs.  Harris  here  hi],  and  Gustafs  under  th  ^ader3hip 

ain  t no  sieh  pusson.”  The  n)usic  ot-  of  Bodanzky. 

Paul  is  painfully  trying  and  it  is  tql  

Mr.  Harrold’s  credit  that  he  can  sing  I | HIGH  HONGRTO  SAINT-SAENS 

at  all.  To  say  that  he  sings  much  o£  H 
well  is  to  indulge  in  one  of  these  radiant 

bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  are  under-  National  Funeral  Held  for  French 
estimated  by  the  artist  and  unnoticed.  Composer  at  the  Madeleine. 

r'  ’ Copyright.  1021,  by  The  New  York  Tlmessvlompany. 

^Special  Cable  to  Tun  New  York  Tunis. 
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opera  staff,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  The 
Times,  will  miss  the  shower  of  gold- 
pieces  that  were  the  annual  gift  to 
chorus  and  orehestra  from  the  late 
Enrico  Caruso.  A personal  incident  to- 
morrow will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
on  the  stage  of  Ludovico  Viviani,  a for- 
mer basso  and  now  assistant  stage  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Viviani,  who  is  the  company’s 
oldest  member  in  point  of  service,  was 
born  in  Russia  of  Italian  parents,  and 
made  his  opera  dfbut  as  a youth  of  19 
in  Verdi's  *‘  Luisa  Miller,"  at  Cremona, 
Italy,  on  Dec.  26,  1871.  After  singing, 
at  Milan,  Turin,  Venice,  Cairo  and  j 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  joined  the  Metropoli- 
tan under  Abbey,  Schoeffel  & Grau  in 
1891,  singing  Mephistopheles  on  several 
occasions  In  “ Faust,"  an  dtaking  part 
In  the  first  production  here  of  " Tosca.” 
In  1902  he  abandoned  singing,  but  has 
remained  a familiar  figure  backstage  In 
the  successive  companies  of  Conrled  and 
Gatti-Casazza. 

Geraldine  Farrar  in  " La  Navarraise  ’’ 
and  Aureliano  Pertile  in  " Pagliaeci  ” 
headed  a double  bill  of  operas  at  yester 
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Farrar  in  ’’Zaza”  Christmas  Attrac- 
tion— Morgan  Kingston  in  Tenor 
Role — De  Luca  as  Cascart. 

Christmas  Day  at  the  Metropolitan 
hart  a distinct  Italian  flavor,  since  three 
operas  oi  tho  “verimisso”  sc-bool  were 
presented.  The  holiday  marinee  was 
Leoncavallo  s “Zaza,  ’ with  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  the  title  l-oie,  with  which  she 
has  scored  such  a success.  The  per- 
formance also  saw  a new  and  pleasing 
Dtifresne  in  the  person  of  .Margin  King- 
ston.  who  substituted  at  the  last  minute 
for  Mr.  Crimi.  Others  in  the  cast  were 
Giuseppe  de  Luca  as  the  suave  Cascart, 
Kathleen  Howard.  Mr f tie  Schaaf.  Min- 
nD  Egener,  Cecil  Arden.  Millo  Pieoo, 
Angelo  Bads.  Paolo  Ananian.  Pomp'iio 
IMialatesta.  Mario  Laurenti,  Louis  d’An- 
gelo,  Giordano  Paltrinieri.  Ada  Quin- 
tina.  Pietro  Audisio,  .Phylis  White  and 
1 cni  M arwick.  Roberto  Moranzoni  con- 
ducted. 

Owing  to  the  sudden  indisposition  of 
Mr.  Martinelli,  “Frnani,”  the  opera  an- 
nounced for  last  night,  had  to  tie  post- 
poned. In  its  stead  was  offered  the 
double  bill  of  "Cavalieria  Rusticana” 
and  “Pagliaeci."  In  the  former  ap- 
peared Rosa  Ponseile,  Flora  Perini, 
Beniamino  G’gli.  Millo  Pit-co,  and  Lou- 
ise Berat.  The  Leoncavallo  opera  was 
sung  by  Florence  Easton.  Aureliano 
Pertile.  Giuseppe  Daniso,  Giordano  Pal- 
tr'meri  and  Mario  Laurenti.  Mr.  Per- 
tile sffng  the  role  of  Canio  in  a most, 
pieasiug  manner.  The  audience  heard 
consistently  good  singing  throughout  the 
evening  and  was  not  slow  to  show  its 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Moranzoni,  made  hij  day  complete 
by  conducting  both  operas. 

pftuben^’Davies,  a pianist  who  has 
p-oved-  his  worth  as  a master  of  difficult 
scores,  last  night  gave  a recital  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  iMir.  Davies  exhibited  a tech- 
nique equal  to  any  demands  placed  upon 
it.  playing  with  an  abandon  and  free- 
ness  delightful  to  hear.  His  program 
contained  several  very  exacting  pieces; 
in  fact,  he  seemed  to  major  in  the  more 
intricate  notations 

The  Bach-Bn  soni  “Chaconne"  and  i 
Ravel  “Sonatina’’  illustrated  this,  as  did 
two  Liszt  and  two  Chopin  numbers. 

Oth  er  numbers  on  the  program  included 
Debussy’s  “Arabesque"  and  “An  Even- 
ing in  Granada.”  Griffes’s  “The  White 
Peacock.  Rartok's  “The  Bear  Dance" 

Ravel  s “Jeux  d'Eau."  Rubinstein’s 
“Staccato  Etude.  ’ and  Mr.  Dav’es’s  own 
“The  Sp’rit  of  Passing  Clouds.” 

’lly  AV.  J.  HENDERSOA. 

Giuiio  Gatti-Casazza  declared  that  il 
was  not  a merry  Christmas.  It  Was  yes-^ 
terday  afternoon  when  he  said  It,  and 
there  was  a special  matinee  performance 
of  “Zaza."  Mr.  Crimi  was  to  have  eung 
the  role  of  Dufresne,  but  he  was  on  the 
sick  list,  and  the  evening-  program  had 
already  been  altered  for  that  reason.  If! 
he  had  not  been  ill  he  might  have  had  , 
to  sing  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day  ! J\l 
because  Mr.  Martinelli  was  also  indis-  I » \ 
posed.  Mr.  Martinelli  might  have  been 
called  on  to  sing  Canio  in  Mr.  Crimi’s 
place  in  the  evening.  But  Mr.  Crimi  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  would  have 
been  Mr.  Martinelli’s  substitute  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  there  was  Mr.  -Cham- 
lee.  who  might  have — well,  he  was  sick, 
too. 

With  all  these  ill,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Morgan  Kingston,  "semper  paratus’’ 
tenor,  to  sing  Dufresne,  which  he  did,  to 
the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  audi- 
ence. With  three  tenors  out  of  commis- 
sion, the  news  came  yesterday  that 
Johannes  Sembach,  tenor  of  German 
operas,  had  also  succumbed.  Mr.  King- - 
ston  may  have  a chance  to  sing  Sics/-; 
mund  on  Saturday.  Four  tenors  being1 
on  the  binnacle  list,  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza^' 
was  not  jesting  when  he  said  it  was  not 
a merry  Christmas  for  him. 

Miss  Farrar  repeated  her  impersonal 
tion  of  Zaza  at  the  matinee  with  excels 
lent  effect.  She  was  in  good  voice  and 
sang  her  music  well,  while  her  acting 
exhibited  its  now  familiar  diversity. 

In  the  evening  the  ever  faithful  and 
always  ready  double  bill  of  ‘ ‘Cavalier! 


u*ere” 

\ nt  a revival  performance  early 
TlarKC  audience  apparently' felt  no  ■ 
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Lri,«  the  Mascagni  opera  had 
h « Ponsello  as  the  Santuzza, 
l Per  ini  IsLola,  Mr.  Gigli  as  T«rM 

M%PThe°ch.Sgae"s  in  the  Eeon- 
topera  -ere  Mmo.  Easton  as 
£ Mr.  Pertlle  who  eeem»  to^be 
liimsel 

s Gan 
irenti 

fcjri  as  Beppe 


aing  himself  very  useful  to  lhe_corn- 
Iky, — as  Crtnio,  Mi 
L Laurent!  as  Silvio, 


Mr.  Danise  as  1'unw , 
to  Silvio,  and  Mr.  Paltri- 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted 
Uh  operas  with  spirit. 

. HARVARD  ORCHESTRA  HEARD. 


IMnsie 
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) jl’el’o ru> s Sound  €J  robust ra J. 

Creditably. 

U The  Harvard  University  Orchestra 
llfa-ve  its  first  concert  in  this  city  in 
Jarneglo  Hall  last  evening.  This  or- 
anizatlon  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pier- 
an  Sodality,  which  dates  from  ISOS. 
Cone  of  those  ’o$  follows  are  playing  in 
ho  now  orchestra,  which  is  composed 
>f  undergraduates.  Harvard  not  long 
igo  formed  a chorus,  which  undertook 
he  commendable  taslc  of  cultivating 
Liuofag  the  students  a taste  for  the  mu- 
ot’  Palestrina  and  other  fathers  of 
i.  capella  art.  The  chorus  was  a.  great 
| Success.  It  went  to  Paris  last  summer' 

trid  was  much  praised. 

But  an  orchestra  is  a different  affair, 
t is  not  so  easy,  to  develop  a body  of 
iiatruniental  performers,  and  what  the 
, j-oung  gentlement  did  last  cienlng  was 
audabie  as  an  effort  in  a good  direct- 
ion rather  than  as  an  achievement. 

, 'he  numbers  played  by  the  orchestra 
[ tero  Mendelssohn's  "Fingal’e  Cave” 
■verturc.  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Bym- 
hony  (that  dear  old  friend  of  amateur 
rehestras),  Widor's  "Contemplation,” 
■‘'Noel”  arranged  by  .Emmanuel, 
rar.clis  "Paris  Anselicus,”  the  prelude 
» Saint-Saens'a  'The  Deluge,”  sonic 
Illicit  ballet  music,  Sibelius's  ‘Valso 
rlsto"  and  the  Hungarian  march  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust.”' 

I.  H.  Rosenberg  played  the  violin  solo 
i the  Saint-Saens  music  and  George 
irown,  cellist,  and  Clair  Leonard,  or- 
anist,  were  also  heard.  Miss  Imogen 
eay,  pianist,  assisted,  and  Walter  JWs- 
Jn  conducted.  Mine.  Helen  Stanley  di- 
orsified  the  entertainment  with  a va- 
ety  of  songs,  lending  to  the  concert  a 
cccssary  flavor  of  professional  excel- 
snee.- 

Naturally  the  orchestra  betrayed  t no 
ommonest  of  weaknesses  found  in  am- 
teur  organizations,  namely,  bad  in- 
'hation.  That  was  to  ibo  expected.  A3 
0 the  attack  the  opinion  of  one  Haug, li- 
on might  have  been  valuable,  while  a 
ertaiu  Storrow  could  have  raid  some- 
1 lug  about  the  precision  and  unanim- 
v.  But  the  spectacle  of  a body  of  unl- 
ersity  undergraduates  performing 
ound  orchestral  music  instead  of 
wanging  banjos  or  plucking  mandoline 
the  familiar  mechanical  style  was 
easing.  The  Harvard  move  is  a good 
no  and  deservea  encouragement. 
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By  ItH'HARD  AI.DRICH.  I 


IISTS  COMBINE 
TO  GIVE  GALA  CONCERT 

! Marcel  Dupre  and  Charles  M.  Cour- 
i boin  in  Joint  Appearance  at 
Wananiaker  Auditorium. 

j A a climax  to  the  series  of  organ  r<- 
1 citals  sponsored  by  the  concert  division 
1 0 f the  Wananiaker  store.  Marcel  Dupre 
land  Charles  i.U.  Coin-bom.  who  have  ap- 
peared singly.  Iasi  Ay  lit  combined  to 
Live  .,  o-ala  concert.  Mr.  Dupre  is  or- 
ganic of  the  Notre  .Came  ( a hedrab 
! Paris,  and  Mr.  Courbom  is  V'quJl.i  "HI 
known  in  America  and  Europe. 

The  artists  alternated,  each  playub, 
twice  during  the  evenin' 


Mr.  Dupre 


The  performance  of  the  tone  poem. 

” Kin  Heldcnleben.”  was  of  superlative 
excellence.  Dr.  Strauss  as  conductor, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  ns  per- 
former  showed  their  highest  powers  In 
it.  It  was  apparently  a well-nigh  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  composer’s  inten- 
tions. The  performance  was  not  only 
beautifully  modeled  in  (he  larger  propor- 
tions, exquisitely  attaining  the  tonal 
values,  the  instrumental  colors,  the 
(dynamic  contrasts  and  gradations,  the 
I propulsive  rhythms,  but  it  was  made 
translucently  clear — clear  in  its  outlines, 
in  its  polyphonic  structure,  in  its  musical 
significance.  ; ,, 

Even  in  “ Hero’s  adversaries,  the 
44  Hero’s  battlefield  ” were  made  per- 
fectly intelligible  and  were  no  longer 
the  abhorrent  welter  of  noise  that  once 
they  seemed,  and  perhaps  once  they 
were.  No  doubt  some  of  the  greater  in- 
telligibility has  come  through  a greater 
skill  in  the  listener’s  ears;  since  last, 
night  when  Emil  PaUer  first  shattered 
them  by  his  performance  of  the  work  in 
New  York  with  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. But  the  tinfailing  skill  0 if  the 
Philadelphia  players,  their  minute  com- 
mand of  the  dangers  of  the  score,  and 
the  serene  mastery  of  the  conductors 
were  the  chief  elements  in  this  clarifica- 
tion. 

They  were  likewise  the  dominating 
factors  in  the  performance  of  *'  Also 
Sprach  Zarathustis,”  which ' duplicated 
the  excellence  of  the  previous  perform- 
ance in  the  Metropolitan  concerts.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  impression  pro- 
duced by  both  symphonic  poems  was 
not  only  of  the  vast  ingenuities  and  in- 
ventiveness, the  technocal  powers  that 
produced  these  two  colossal  works,  but 
also  of  the  unbounded  naivete  that  im- 
agined they  really  express  what  they 
set  out  to  express.  . 

HERBERT  SCHMIDT  PLAYS. 

A By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Displays  a Crisp,  Clean-Cut  Style  at  <.La  Boheme”  was  repeated  at  the 

His  Debut  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 

, . . „ One  more  performance  of  Puccini’s 

Herbert  Schmidt  was  heard  b>  non.  Fopular  opera  of  love  among  the  lowly 

too  numerous  an  audience  at  Aeolian  g{gnify  nothing  beyond  a unit  of 

Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  the  fourth  udditlon  to  the  column  of  figures  in  the 
pianist  in  as  many  davs  to  venture  holi-  record.  But  there  were  new  items  in 
dsv-week  debuts  in  New  York.  He  is  a last  evening's  performance.  Miss  Em- 
ployer of  crisp  clean-cut  style  always  **££  SefTlnd 

clear  and  a little  cold,  it  seemed,  in  |fiympathctlc  roIe  of  jtfimi.  She  was  cor- 

Chopin's  B minor  sonata  and  a contrast-  djally  weicomed  and  was  called  before  . 
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laSWT'iC fcK'.Wt  Egg* 

in  A m’nor  d’Aqnm  s Noel  with  vana- 
lions  Bourdon’s  “Carillon”  and  Ins  own 
I'  D, id  ■ mid  Fugue  in  <•  minor.  Among 
A r - Convhoin's  sGeeflous  "-ere,  b ranch  x 

••Pipe  Heroin  tie.”  Gottis  Ana.  .1.  >■ 
V.-.-hM  Fautasi-  and  Fugue  in  (.  minor 
S-iint-Sae'isA  Prelude  iii  K major,  and 
a T>ednl  Study  by  Piet"o  } on. 

i.eonM  Stokowski,  conduetoi  of  tin 
PVDdelplra  Orchestra,  presented  each 
Lr  |i,o  01  "■mists  with  a gold  “couronne 
d'hmiieer”  !1S  an  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
work  they  have  done  111  the 
Concert  sores. 

2 Uc  * 7 '7*  ' 


as  usual,  was  clear  and  thoroughly  com- 
prehensible in  his  discourse  and  once 
more  exhibited  his  great  facility  in  ex- 
plaining music. 


the  curtain  many  times,  not  only  in  com-  | 
pany  with  her  principal  associates,  but  ■ 
alone.  It  was  a happy  evening  for  her, 
for  her  numerous  admirers  and  for  the 


ing  ballad,  intermezzo  and  rhapsody  of 
Brahms.  These  lie  prefaced  with  Bach 
and  some  French  classics,  adding  later 

pieces  by  Havel.  Scott  and  Carpenter.  !, — ---  . . . . tVlp 

■» -t  — » <*  yf”-  SaT.??  & 

Reuben  Davies  was  cordially  received  11  ,ma  donna£. 

by  a small  house,  liis  program  ranging"!  jjjgs  gor)  is  a charming  ifhni.  She 
from  Paganini’s  " Ea  Chasse,  ’ ar-  jtas  most  important  of  all  require- 
ranged  by  Eiszt,  to  his  own  tone-picture,  jrr.ents  for  the  role,  namely  youth,  a slen- 
The  Spirit  of  Passing  Clouds.”  Sari  ider  figure,  a mobile  countenance  and 


Eissner  and  Sunday  at  Aeolian  Hall 
played  her  own  " Roumanian  Ciocarlla  " 
and  more  usual  works  of  Mozart.  Weber. 
Chonin  and  Eiszt. 

Arthur  Schnabel,  who  came  to  Carne- 
gie Hall  on  Sunday  with  a reputation 
based  on  twenty-five  years'  career 
abroad.-  impressed  his  hearers  as  an  in- 
terpreter. of  skill  in  larger  works  of 
Schubert.  Schumann  and  Brahms.  There 
will  be  early  opportunity  of  hearing 
Mr.  Schnabel  in  a second  recital.  8n- 
bounced  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Jan.  14. 


of 


SCHMIDT,  PIANIST,  PLAYS. 

Discloses  Good  Tone  Bill  J. a el. 

Finish. 

Herbert  Schmidt,  pianist,  gav^  a re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  He  disclosed  certain  good  quali- 
ties. His  best  asset  was  his  rone,  which 
was  unforced,  never  harsh,  always  mu- 
sical and.  in  so  far  as  dynamics  were 
concerned, . tolerably^ varied.  There  was 
no  wide,  range  of  color,  however,  rind 
this  naturally  confined  his  interpreta- 
tions to  a circumscribed  utterance, 

Mr.  Schmidt  displayed  a regrettable 


added  a.  want  of  clarity  in  finger  work, 
due  partly  to  injudicious  pedalling  and 
partly  to  uncertainties  of  technic.  His 
playing  of  the  Brahms  intermezzo  in  A 
fiat  and  rhapsody  in  E fiat  showed  in- 
telligence and  artistic  instinct,  but  suf- 
fered from  the  causes  already  enumer- 
ated. He  fell  still  further  short  of  his 
own  manifest  ideals  in  his  reading  of 
the  Chopin  sonata  in  B minor. 


Di1.  Strauss  Conducts  Again. 

The  third  and  last  subscription  con- 
rt  of  Dr.  Richard  Strauss  and  the 
liladelphia  Orchestra  was  given  last 
ening  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
ouse.  Dr.  Strauss  played  two  of  his 
igest  musical  anecdotes,  ” Les  Sprach 
rarhmstra  ” and  ” Ein  Holdenleben.” 

'tween  them  was  placed  his  concerto 
violin  and  orchestra,  in  D minor, 

8,  the  performance  of  which  was 
rusted  to  Mr.  Bronislaw-Hubermann. 

None  of  these  compositions  was  new 
New  York,  but  the  violin  concerto 
s been  very  seldom  played  here  since  \ , 

'go  Heermann  first  introduced  it  in  A D-R  SCHNABEL,  distin-  ? 

3.  Nor  need  there  be  deep  search  for  , guished  German  pianist,  on  his 
: reasons  for  this  neglect.  It  is»well  American  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall 
served ; and.  thoue-h  the  violinists  played  a programme  embracing 

j Schumann’s  fantasie,  Schubert’s 
j posthumous  sonata  in  B flat  major 
land  Brahm’s  sonata  in  P minor. 

: He  had  a large  audience,  but  it 

he  last  movement  is  enough  to  invali-  was  not  the  kind  of  audience  to 
0 it  as  an  item  in  any  repertory.  ! ’ attentively  fm*  ii>o!;*g  than  two 
ire  are  not  lacking  pleasing  traits  in  hours  to  music  so  serious, 
first  allegro  and  the  slow  movement.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  thsf 

Arthur  Schnabel  is  not  only  a 
imaster  of  the  keyboard,  but  also 
an  artist  in  Ihe  true  sense  of  the 


eloquent  eyes.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of 
the  vocal  affection  from  which  she  suf- 
fered and  which  kept  her  off  the  stage 
for  several  years  her  voice  is  still  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  it  has  a peculiarly 
individual  character  well  suited  to  such 
[music  as  that  of  "La  Boheme.” 

The  effect  of  her  vocal  illness  is  at 
times  discernible  in  her  singing.  She 
seemed  last  evening,  for  instance,  to  be 
timid  about  her  upper  register  and  ap- 
proached the  higher  tones  with  an  ex- 
cess of  caution  which  drew  her  into  an 
Exaggerated  use  of  poraamento.  This  is 
X grace  of  singing  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed, but  when  over  used  it  degener- 
ates into  a mannerism  and  becomes  tire- 
some. 

Miss  Bori’s  middle  register,  which  was 
in  perfect  condition,  was  most  delightful 
to  hear.  Her  style  was  generally  ad- 
mirable and  her  interpretation  of  the 
music  was  replete  with  artistic  touches 
in  expression  and  color.  Her  Minii,  to 
reiterate  what  has  already  been  said, 
j was  charming. 

Mario  Chamlee  was  the  Rodolfo.  He 
sang  the  part  for  the  first  time  in  his 
career  and  achieved  most  pleasing  re- 
sults. H!is  voice  proved  to  be  excellently 
suited  to  the  music  and  he  sang  with 
freedom,  richness  of  tone  and  confidence. 
His  acting  was  good,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  Mr.  Chamlee  is 
rapidly  proving  that  he  is  a valuable 
member  of  the  company. 

Tile  other  members  of  the  'Cast  were 
those  concerned  in  the  last  previous  per- 
formance, except  that  Miss  d’Arle  in- 
stead of  Miss  Roselle  was  the  Mtvsetta. 
The  whole  performance  moved  with  the 
proper  spirit.  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 

DAMROSCH  TALKS  ON  DEBUSSY. 


and,  though  the 
y cry  aloud  for  the  dearth  of  can- 
tos for  their  instrument,  they  are  not 
ely  to  feel  urged  to  cultivate  a,  work 
feeble  in  important  points  .as  this  con- 
to. 


word.  Dignified  in  his  manner 
even  reserved,  he  is  deliberate’ 

inf  r,Anv\n/»4l..«  _ 1 . • 


the  music,  like  so  much  of  Strauss's 
Her  works,  has  a physiognomy  hardly 
a^e  as  Individual  and  shows  a 
indly  acquaintance  with  the  music  of 

er  men. 

is  not  every  undergraduate  that  can 
Galm  himself  a.  genius  at  19,  saying 
'ethmg  that  has  not  been  said  before.  ■ 

5 young  Munich  student  did  a good  introspective,  analytical  in  hi« 
le  of  Student  work  that  would  long  methods  rather  than 

e have  been  forgotten  had  it  not  been  , ,.1/  T'“an  spontaneOUS. 

the  later  unfoldings  of  its  composer’s  A Plan  of  detail,  ho  carries  his 

r.  Hubermann  played  the  concerto  1 bome  dint  of 

eptably,  though  hardly  with  the  as-  exQUlsitely  elaborated  phrasing  and 
t of  confident  authority,  and  without  finelv  modulated  shading  v * 1 
ully  convincing  showing  of  the  bril-  Lv  . _ -<rtua  snading.  Vet  is 

cy  that  the  composer  was  aiming  at  :tllere  imagination  and  poetic  npnn. 
the  last  movement,  perhaps  without  jtration,  too,  in  his  rdavln^  1 

fullest  technical  knowledge  of  the  \ty,  . ' u 111S!  PlaYlng,  al- 

■S  and  means  to  tempt  a virturso  to  cn°ug'n  the  brain  apparently  dom; 
i.ehest  brilliancy.  nates  the  heart 


Gives  Illustrated  Lecture  on  Com- 
poser’s Innovations  In  Harmony. 

Walter  Damrosch  interested  a good 
sized  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  Debussy  and  his  art.  He  explained 
the  innovations  in  harmony  made  by 
Debussy  through  his  systematic  devel- 
opment of  the  series  of  modulations 
based  on  the  harmonic  and  whole  tone 
scales.  He  pointed  out  that  the  French- 
man had  not,  as  some  music  lovers  sup- 
posed, invented  the  whole  tone  progres- 
sion. which  had  already  been  employed 
by  Glinka  and  Debussy,  and  which  Mr. 
Damrosch  thought  belonged  to  Russia. 

He  directed  tho  attention  of  his  audi- 
tors to  the  fact  that  continual  use  of 
whole  tono  harmonies  deprived  music 
of  harmonic  clarity  and  imparted  to  it 
a restlessness  which  in  the  end  became 
wear  [some.  He  also  noted  that  Debussy 
[ sometimes  thought  as  a pianist  when 
| writing  for  orchestra,  and  thereby  tried 
j to  produce  effects  unsulted  to  the  instru- 
I men  ial  body.  He  played  most  of  the 
I last  act  of  “Pelleas  et  Melfsa.nde,”  tell- 
j ing  the  story  of  the  work  and  making 
1 enlightening  comments.  Mr.  Damrosch. 


DUPRE’S  FAREWELL  RECITAL. 

Marcel  Dupre,  organist  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  who  has  just  completed 
a series  of  free  inaugural  recitals  on 
the  new  concert  organ  in  the  Wana- 
maker  Auditorium,  gave  a farewell  pub- 
lic recital  before  sailing  for  France  on 
Saturday  in  the  same  hall  yesterday 
afternoon. 

John  Wanamaker’s  purpose  in  giving 
the  recitals — to  increase  the  general  love 
of  organ  music  and  the  knowledge  of 
organ  literature — seemed  to  be  rapidly 
bearing  fruit.  The  auditorium  was 
densely  packed  and  the  listeners  at  tho 
end  of  the  proiTum  demanded  from  the 
player  encore  utter  encore.  These  he 
generously  gav%  ranging  his  selections  - 
from  the  old  French  school  down 
through  Bach  and  modern  music.  His 
printed  list  comprised  Bach’s  choral 
prelude  on  "Jesus  Christ,  Our  Saviour,” 
Cesar  Franck’s  second  choral  in  B 
minor  and  three  numbers,  preludes  and 
fugues  by  himself,  respectively  in  B 
major,  F minor  and  G minor.  These 
works  were  played  with  the  spiritual 
insight,  lofty  feeling  and  artistic  mas- 
tery of  his  instruments  upon  which 
his  fame  rests  as  an  interpreter. 

For  the  final  number  he  gave  an  im- 
provisation on  a theme  submitted  by 
the  audi#«ce.  Alexander  Russell  asked 
for  a sarles  of  the  scale  notes,  taking 
five  from  the  balcony  and  five  from 
the  orchestra,  and  writing  each  one 
down  in  turn.  He  then  handed  the  slips 
of  paper  containing  the  notes  to  Mr. 
Dupre,  who  selected  from  them  ones 
to  suit  his  purpose  and  own  rhythm 
'and  then  played  the  theme  standing 
before  the  organ  bench.  Seating  him- 
self and  arranging  his  registrations, 
Mr.  Dupre  began  to  play.  His  im- 
provisation ran  through  a splendid  fan- 
tasia which  displayed  not  only  his  own 
fine  creative  power,  but  the  marvelous 
tonal  range,  from  the  most  exquisite 
pianissimos  to  mighty  crashing  chords 
of  the  instrument  whereon  he  per- 
lormed^  __ 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Miss  Ilori  ami  Chamlee  in  “ Boheme.” 

' Everybody  knew  how  'sympthetlc  and 
appealing  her-  interpretation  would  be 
in  its  simplicity  and  charm  of  personal- 
ity. its  gayety  and  pathos  ; for  it  is  well 
remembered.  Perhaps  some  cannot  fid 
themselves  of  a little  solicitude  about 
[her  voice  since  her  recovery  from  the 
trouble  that  took  her  out  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  height  of  her  success  and 
[kept  her  out  for  several  years.  There 
-was  no  reason  for  solicitude  disclosed 
[in  her  singing  last  evening.  The  voice 
was  fresh  and  pure  in  quality,  abundant 
in  power  and  amply  expressive.  There  i 
was  a slight  tendency  toward  caution 
jin  taking  her  tones  toward  a super- 
fluous use  of  the  " portamento  ” in- 
stead of  a positive  attack.  So.  pos- 
sibly, ill-natured  purists  may  have 
I thought:  but  their  scruples  were  not 
[shared  perceptibly  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Miss  Bari,  who  made  no 
reservations  whatever'  in  the  heartiness 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  applause  and 
jin  their  enjoyment  of  which  it  was  the 
expression. 

Mr.  Chamlee’s  R’odolfo  was  admirably 
| sung,  for  the  most  part,  in  a voice  of 
[musical  quality  which  lie  had  the 
artistic  feeling  and  the  good  sense  to 
keep  consistently  below  the  shouting 
point,  and  which  he  employed  with 
much  fine  ” mezza  voce  ” ; though  he 
bail  abundance  of  power  for  the  points 
of  climax  he  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
('hamlee’s  Rodolfo  will,  no  doubt,  gain 
in  freedom  and  flexibility,  humorous 
point  and  pathetic  expression  as  lie- 
gains  greater  familiarity  with  the  part. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  had 
’[appeared  before  in  performance  of  this 
[opera.  Miss  Yvonne.  d’Arle  had  pre- 
sented herself  once  recently  as  Musetta 
at  a matinee  performance.  She  dis- 
closed much  vivacity  and  piquancy  in 
appearance  and  action— more  of  these 
(than  of  vocal  quality  and  skill.  Mr. 

1 Scotti’s  Marcello  is  memorable  for  its 
communicating  vitality  and  dramatic 
truth;  more  so  in  these  days  than  for 
the  voice.  Messrs.  Didur  and  Ananian 
were  the  Sehaunard  and  Benoit  and  Mr. 
Rothier  the  Colline.  Mr.  Papi  con- 
ducted. 


z / 


( Coates  Directs  Sy 

English  Guest  Conductor 
Damrosch,  Who  Be- 


By  W.  3.  HENDERSON.  > 

I IV 'alter  Damrosch  sat  in  a box  and  ] 
listened  to  the  concert  of  tha  Sytnphoi.j  j 
Society  yesterday  afternoon *!n  Can*egi<  J 
J.Haii.  Ho  said  it  was  a good 1 orchestra.  I 
He  had  the  opportunity  to  be  an  audito  ! 
.because  his  own  duties  as  condueto  • 
(have  ended  for  the  season  and  to-mor-  i 
jrow  he  sails  for  Europe.  Yesterdaj 
[concert  was  directed  by.  Albert  Coat 


J t tl 


L O U _L , 

I.  Hi  nsky -Korsakov  and  listened  to  a story 
r if  Poushkin  told  by  Scheherazade. 

* Saturn  brought  the  benison  of  old  age 
L from  the  pontifical  lips  of  Gurntmanz 
Is  and  l«-d  the  weary  limbs  of  senility  to 
f-  rest  with  ail  the  repose  of  Good  Friday. 
Uranus  war  too  kindly  to  be  a wicked 
lagictan.  He  set  off  at  a spirited  pace  > 

■ but  soon  proved  that  his  tricks  were  oldi 
: } ones  and  that  he  himself  was  only  an ! 

apprentice  to  a sorcerer. 
n Neptune,  the  mystic,  created  Ids  most; 
e confounding  mystery  by  using  two  solo) 
I violins,  the  concert  master  and  the  first 
1 player  at  the  third  desk.  Only  a mystic  j, 
: t could  have  had  such  a conception.  Per- 
f laps  some  hearers  could  tell  how  dif- 
3 fercntly  it  would  have  sounded  if  the 
. j second  soloist  had  been  the  flrtt  player 
j at  toe  second  desk,  or  the  second  player 
: J at.  tho  first  desk.  Anyhow,  It  was  some 
. i puzzle. 

About  the  performance  of  this  musical 
; interpretation  of  the  unresisting  planets. 

5 our  neighbors  in  tho  vast  realms  of  rel- 
\ ativity,  only  praise  can  be  uttered.  The 
i orchestra  discharged  its  duties  most  ad- 
mirably, and  Mr.  Coates,  we  may  be  [ 

' 5 sure,  delivered  to  us  the  authoritative 
1 reading  of  the  work.  As  to  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  other  two  compositions 
on  the  program  opinions  will  doubtless 
be  divided.  The ' mastersingers  were  1 
more  deliberate  and  more  vociferous 
*'  titan  is  their-  wont.  These  were  probably  j 
S mastersingers  of  Manchester,  who  dis- 
j:  tributed  cotton  to  the  world  before  and! 
L shells  during  the  war. 

Many  things  could  bo  said  of  the  read-  j 
!ng  of  the  Tsehaikowsky  "Romeo  and  | 
y Juliet.”  It  was  neither  so  deep  as  a j 
well; nor  so  wide  us  a church  doc-r,  but,! 
it  sufficed.  The  audience  was  cordial  in , 


its  reception  of  Mr.  Coates  and  of  Mr.  j 


Holst's  planetary  system. 


MAS  XOTLAESKY'S  RECITAL, 


I Pianist  Holds  Interest  of  Audience 
at  Aeolian  Hall. 

| Mas  Kotlarsky.  a pianist,  who  gave  a 
j recital  here  last  spring,  wa^lieard  in  a 
j urogram  of  piano  music  last  evening  in 
1 Aeolian  Hath  He  played  a .prelude  in  C 
called  “Con  Solennita,”  by  Schuett — 
an  unfamiliar,  imposing,  but  not  im- 
portant composition — Bach’s  chaconne, 

| transcribed  by  Busoni — already  heard 
I here  this  week — MacDoweli’s  “Tragica” 
sonata,  which  has  not  been  given  here 
I recently,  a number  of  shorter  selections 
by  Russian  writers  and  a “Pastorale"  of 
Corelli  arranged  by  Godowski.  Among 
the  Russian  numbers  there  was  Bala- 
kiereff’s  “Islamey”  fantasy. 

Mr.  Kotlarsky  is  a serious  artist  and 
one  who  is  making  progress  in  his 
art.  Ilis  performance  had  intelligence 
and  admirable  technical  power.  His 
lone,  while  clear  and  often  good,  was 
perhaps  not  so  rich  in  warmth  and  color 
it  might  have  been,  but  a certain 


ease  and  freedom  of  stylo  enabled  him 
to  hold  the  interest  of  his  audience. 


Albert  Coates  Conducts. 

The  concert  of  the  New  fork  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Carnegie  Hall,  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Albert  Coates,  the  English  con- 
lUCtor  who  for  the  next  ten  weeks  wall 
>e  in  charge  of  its  performances.  Mr. 
Coates  is  known  to  the  frequenters  of 
these  concerts,  for  he  came  to  New  York 
just  a year  ago  and  conducted  the  or- 


chestra in  three  concerts,  presentin 
them  two  programs.  He  was  received 
with  a warm  welcome,  and  the  audience 
made  it  evident  that  he  had  not  been 
forgotten  when  he  came  upon  the  plat- 
form. He  took  his  place  upon  the  con- 
ductor's stand  surrounded  by  a very 
substantial  iron  railing  that  had  appar- 
ently been  erected  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Coates’s  welcome  was  the  expres- 
sion of  agreeable  memories,  for  at  his 
appearances  here  a year  ago  he  made 
a very  considerable  impression  as  a 
piaster  of  orchestral  technique  that  on-  i 
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ministered  to  Tschaik wsky 1 s " Romeo 
and  Juliet”  overture,  with  powerful 
dramatic  contrasts  between  the  several 
Sections,  strong  emphasis  upon  the  sug- 
gestions of  strife,  wherein  tonal  beauty 
was  again  sacrificed,  and  a passionate 
eloquence  in  the  love  music. 

Mr.  Coates  comes  avowedly  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  new  British  'school  of 
composition,  and  the  disclosures  of  this 
music  that  he  promises  will  be  the  most 
interesting  features  of  his  visit.  Ho  be- 
gan in  till--  concert  with  a performance 
of  the  symphonic  suite,  ” Tho  Planets,” 
by  Gustav  Holst,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  name,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  that  school.  None  of  his  music,  ex- 
cept a couple  of  songs,  lias  been  per- 
formed in  New  York  ; portions  of  this 
suite  have  been  heard  in  Chicago,  and, 
with  other  orchestral  compositions,  it 
has  been  much  in  evidence  on  the  pro- 
grams of  tin  London  orchestras  since 
it  was  first  played  there  some  three 
years  ago. 

There  is  no  program  for  the  music  ex- 
cept the  titles  of  the  seven  movements, 
which  tile  composer  wishes  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  astrological  rather  than  an 
astronomical  sense;  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  attributions  to  the  various  gods  for 
whom  th  - plants  are  named,  some  fce- 
ing  familiar  neither  in  astronomy  not; 
mythology  "Venus,  the  “ bringer  of 
peace”;  Jupiter  of  jollity,  Uranus,  the 
magician  : Neptune  mystic. 

Mr.  Holst  writes  as  i modern,  well 
freed  from  entangling  alliances  with 
the  past;  but  he  has  not  cut  loose  from 
the  sens.-  of  beauty,  from  the  claims  of 
melody  in  music,  and  frem  a due  con- 
sideration of  a human  ear,  'or  sweet 
reasonableness  in  general.  His  .utter- 
ance is  not  only  " advanced”;  it.  is  in- 
dividual; and  liis  right  to  be  numbered 
I among  the  real  personalities  seemed  to 
\ be  declared  by  ' The  Planets  ” of  mod-; 

•'  err.  music.  But  this  part  is  no  easy! 

: bearing,  nor  are  is  full  significance  and; 

quality  to  be  grasoed  at  once : the  seven 
. movements  offer  a bewildering^  richness 
of  idea  and  variety  of  expression.  There 
is  much  complication  in  their  develop 
ment  and  the  orchestra  I apparatus  i: 
large  and  elaborate;  all  the  usual  in- 
struments with  such  addtiions  as  bass, 
flute,  tenor  tuba,  six  kettledrums,  or- 
gan. celesta  and  various  percussive  in- 
struments; a chorus  of  women  is  also 
demanded. 

The  martial  msie  representing  . the 
” Bringer  of  War,”  is  not  the  most 
striking  or  characteristic  qf  the  suite; 
it  is  not  easy  to  b?  new  in  sucli  music, 
even  with  a 5-8  rhryhm  and  the  per- 
sistent drum  of  figures.  Venus  does  not 
suggest  to  the  composer  passion  but 
peace;:  violin  solo  of  elegant  melodic 
contour  is  its  most  significant  feature, 
as  the  glistening  interlocking  runs  are 
of  the  " Mercury  ” section.  A greater 
interest  belongs  to  the  one  marked 
“ Jpiter,  the  Bringer  of  Jollity,"  in 
which  I he  are  two  square-cut  themes 
of  a “ modal  '.'  character,  and  then 
there  strangely  appears  a solidwly  old 
English  tune. 

The  first  indication  that  Mr.  Holst  is 
subject  to  reminiscence  comes  in  the 
sad  gray  music  of  “’Saturn,  Bringer  of 
Old  Age,”  with  its  persistent  two-note 
figure,  when  it  merges  into  something 
that  suggests  “ Parsifal  " not  only  in 
the  obvious  way  of  the  use  of  the  bells, 
but  in  the  theme,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  mugic.  There  is  a.  delightful  note  of 
grotesquerie  in  which  a ” Glissands  ” 
for  full  organ  is  heard  in  the  magic  of 
Uranus;  and  perhaps  this  most  original 
and  striking  section  of  all  is  the  last, 
" NCptune.  the  Mystic,”  in  which  a 
hushed  note  of  mystery  is  sounded  and 
in  which  the  compisition  signs  into 
silcence  and  the  end. 

The  small  chorus  of  women  behind  the 
scenes  that  should  have  been  heard  in 
tbi  slast  movement  was  not  heard.  It 
was  explaine  dthat  the  chorus  parts  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  sufficient  study, 
and  that  therefore  Mr.  Coates  played 
' the  composer’s  authorized  orchestra- 
tion without  chorus.” 

Mr.  Holst  is  fully  master  of  tire  elabo- 
rate orchestral  apparatus  that  he  calls 
for  in  “ The  Planets,”  and  uses  it,  not 
for  strange  or  car-tickling  effects,  but 
for  the  suitable  expression  of  his 
thought.  That  thought  is  for  the  most 
part  new',  and  it  is  complex.  But  the 
music  gives  the  impression  of  genuine- 
ness, of  intellectual  honesty;  and  it  gives 
the  impression  of  being  the  utterance  of 
a man  -with  something  of  bis  own  to 
say. 

it  was  listened  to  with  attention  and 
interest  yesterday.  Mr.  Coates  inter- 
preted it-  with  great  zeal  and  covictlon 
and  the  orchestra  played  it  with  appar- 
ently a full  mastery  of  its  difficulties. 
It  would  be  worth  playing  and  hearing 
again. 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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Albert  Coates,  'tlhe  Russo-Brltis'U 
abled  him  to  achieve  some  highly  indi-  ! ___ were  iast  year, 
vidual  interpretations  — interpretations  1 oomaucroor  win 

at  were  undoubtedly  and  without  ques-  | occasioned  much  excitement  in  musi- 


l tion  the  ones  he  aimed  at.  He  demon- 
1 strated  in  them,  along  with  a number 
'if  other  excellent  qualities,  strength, 
obustness  and  virility.  The  authority 
; that  Mr.  Coates  shewed  before,  the 
; strength,  robustness  and  virility,  were 
amply  demonstrated  again  in  his  per- 
! formance  yesterday;  but  some  of  the 


cai  circles,  began  his  season  as  guest- 
oonduator  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Carnegie  HalT 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Coates’s 
visit  did  not  begin  very  auspciously,  j 


iui  luaiiV/i:  j vaici  uaj  , uui  ouiuc 

other  excellent  qualities  were  left  in,  for  he  opened  tihe  programme  wuiun 
I evidence.  one  tihe  worst  performances  of 

j It  may  be  hoped  that  his  reading  of  

| Wagner’s  overture  to  ” Die  Meister- k the  TMetaterslngeri  overture  on  rec- 
I singer,”  with  which  his  program  began 


did  not  give  unqualifiedly  the  ” key- 
note ” of  what  he  is  about  to  do  in  the 
next  ten  weeks.  It  was  a reading  of  al- 
most brutal  violence  in  the  matter  of 
. lone.  Everything  was  forced  to  pro- 
I dure*  the  greatest  possible  volume — 
I string,  woodwind,  brass,  and  especially 
' dtle  .h  ums.  The  brass  was  frequently 


ord.  The  tempo  did  not  drag,  as  Is  l 
often  the  case;  but  that  is  about  all 
the  good  to  be  said  of  the  event.  1 1 
was  a noisy  and  vulgar  reading,  to- 
tally lacking  in  balance  or  subtlety. 
AM  of  'Wagner’s  carefully  planned 


over  blown  that  its  tone  degenerated  ! wenit  for  nottihing  in  a general! 

into  a bourse  roar.  Mr.  Coates  s tempo1  _ _ , il. 


seemed  so  measured  that  the  first  sec- 
tion and  Its  counterpart  at  the  end  lost  1 
something  in  vitality  of  movement. 

But  all  through  the  performance  there 
was  great  attention  to  detail  as  Mr. 
Coates  wished  it  attended  to.  No  inner 
Voices  were  lost;  some  were  thrust 
rudely  to  the  surface,  but  they  were 
heard.  The  beautiful  senorities  and 
warm  color  of  the  piece  were  lost  by 
being  made  too  sonorous,  too  highly 
colored. 

A similarly  vigoorus  treatment  was  ad- 


aprawl  of  brass  and  timpani!. 
Throughout,  tihe  ©core  the  brass  parts 
are  aJimost  Invariably  marked  “f” 
i when  tihe  airings  and  woods  are; 
marked  ”ff.”  Mr.  Coates  disre- 
garded these  markings  consistently,  j 
with  the  result  that  in  the  tuttls  the 
themes,  whether  on  m rings  or  wood, 
weire  drowned  under  the  vociferation 
of  tihe  fiWling-ln  notes  played  by  tire  | 


trumpets  and  horns.  What  is  t 
good  of  leaning  menacingly  over  the 
first  violins,  as  Mr.  Coates  is  so  fond 
of  doing,  to  urge  them  into  redoubled 
frantic  scrapings  when  the  brasses 
are  blowing  their  heads  off  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  platform? 

Chaikovsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet 
overture  went  better,  thanks  in  pai  *. 
to  the  fact  that  Peter  Ilich  keeps  hhJ 
brasses  so  low  that  it  is  well-nigh 
Impossible  to  get  more  noise  out  of 
them  than  the  composer  wanted. 

The  novelty  of  the  day  was  a first 
New  York  performance  of  Gustav 
Hoist’s  symphonic  suite,  "The 
Planets.”  Holst  is  an  Englishman,  a 
former  pupil  of  Villiers  Stanford, 
whose  large-scale  compositions  in- 
clude two  operas,  a masque  and  sev- 
eral choral  works  with  orchestra. 
“The  Planets”  has  seven  movements, 
suiMttaed  as  follows:  “Mars,  the  i 

Bringer  of  War;  Venus,  the  Bringer  j 
of  Peace;  Mercury,  the  Winged  Mes-  | 
senger;  Jupiter,  the  Bringer  of  Jol-  , 
lity;  Saturn,  the  Bringer  of  Old  Age; 
Uranus,  the  Magician;  Neptune,  the 
Mystic.”  Further  than  these  brier  , ■ 
Indications  the  work  is  mercifully 
free  from  programme  notes.  It  was 
.first  publlically  performed  on  Nov.  [ 
15,  1920,  by  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Coates's  direc- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  work  is 
said  to  have  been  so  great  that  the 
audience  interrupted  the  performance  , 
in  the  middle  to  call  the-  composer 
to  the  platform. 

TaBtes  certainly  differ.  To  one  i 

listener  yesterday  "The  Planets  i 
sounded  blpated  and  bombastic  a j 
work  written  beyond  doubt  in  deep 
sincerity  but  evidencing  no  powers  j 
of  eloquent  or  convincing  musical  ut-  | 
terance.  Louis  Dutton,  the  novel  is..  | 
once  referred  to  a contemporary  as  | 
“one  of  those  people  who  aie  per- 
fectly  willing  to  tell  the  truth  but 
don’t  know  any.”  This  seems  to  be  : 
the  trouble  with  the  composer  of 
“Tire  Planets.”  The  work  calls  101 
an  orchestra  of  stupendous  size,  is  , 
scored  with  the  utmost  complex-icy, 
and  takes  a full  hour  toplay  ■*-*;  \ 
•when  all  Is  over,  despite  the  tinkle  p- 
1 celesta  and  harp,  the  chatter  and 
scrape  of  wind  and  strmgs,  the  bel- 
’ lowing  of  brass  and  .he  thud  of  tin. 
six  timpani,  there  remains  no  mem- 
ory of  anv  gl«  of  magic  or  glimpse 
mystery  and  dreams.  No  clear 
voice  makes  itself  heard.  The  c 
ceptions  are  conventional  and  their 
musical  utterance,  despite  it.  ter-  ( 
rifle  emphasis,  remains  ess ’nUb  i 
sterile  and  hackneyed  If  Mr.  Hoi.  t j 
were  a painter  his  Mars  would  b- 
the  familiar  unshaven  hoplite  of  t e| 
newspaper  cartoon;  his  Jupiter  would 
be  John  Bull  and  his  Uranus  the  re-  . 
galiafled  Chairman  of  a lodge  mee- ] 
in0*  The  music  abounds  in  Quota 
tions  Saturn  sounded  in  places  sus- 
piciously  like  a senile  Parsifal  and 
Venus  voiced  some  of  hei  pacific 
sentiments  by  singing  Wissi  Dar^ 
The  Venus  and  Neptune  move 
ments  are  the  best.  In  the  latter  par- 
ticularly one  felt  the  evocation  of  a 
real  mood.  The  audience  lb.ten.ea 
respectfully  and  applauded  several  of 
the  movements  with  < indent  plea-m  * ■ 
although  the  length  of  the  work  oc- 
casioned a train  catching  exodus  be 
fore  It  was  over.  The  closing  choid.- 
of  Neptune,  in  fact,  were  rendered 
almost  inaudible  by  the  creak, 
creak”  of  an  impatient  .ermmne  com- 
muter putting  on  her  rubbeis. 


sang  “Casta  Diva*  from  Beblnl’s 

"Norma”  and.  with  Mr.  de  "Luca  the  duo 
from  the  second  act  of  "Da  Troviata.” 
Mr.  do  Luca’s  numbers  Included  the 
of  la  “Dio  ’-’ossente.”  from  Gounoud’e  ji 
Faust” : the  “Aubade."  from  Laio’s ' 
Le  Ttoi  D'Ys,"  also  songs  In  Hntrlish 
French  and  Italian.  Mr.  Huberrnan  j 
played  compositions  of  Bruch,  Wilhefinj  j 
Brshams-Joachim,  and  the  "Carmen  j 
Fantsisie.”  arranged  from  Bizet’s  music- 
by  Sarasato. 
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BAGBY  MUSICAL  MORNING. 


iiine  Heiupel  Sings  at  Bast  Coneerl 
for  December. 

' The  last  of  the  Bagby  musical  morn- 


ing.-, for  December  attracted  to  li10  , 
WCd  if- Astoria  yesterday  alo-rgeau- 
rti,.r-e.  The  artists  were  Miss  Vri^iu. 
Hr-mnel  and  Giuseppe  tie  Luca  of  the. 
SXoPoUtan  Opera  and  Bronislaw, 
Hrbevman.  violinist.  Coeorand  B .. 
Paul  Frenkel  and  Giuseppe ^ Banrhoso  e 
w.-re  at  the  piano  and  Louie  Fr  tze, 
(lutist,  accompanied  Miss  Hempel  in 
SOITIf'  of  SOM^3.  » s 

Miss  Hempel’s  numbers  included 
E>or. gs  by  Schubert,  Hager,  Mendelssohn 
- id  Norwegian  melodies.  Site 
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EICHABU  AAPBICH. 
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Boito's  "Mefistofelc”  was  repeated  at  j 
th*'  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  to  the  evident  pleasure  of  a 
largo  audience.  This  opera,  which  has 
suffered,  many  vicissitudes,  now  seems 
to  have  gained  a permanent  place  in  the 
local  repertoire.  Many  operageers  doubt- 
less hoped  that  Feodor  Chaliapin  would 
be  Induced  to  appear  at  least  once 
in  his  impersonation  of  the  tin p ter,  but 
according  to  the  latest  advices  l’rcna  the 
seat  of  the  lyric  conferenco  this  is 
unlikely.  However,  the  famous  Russian 
bass  is  to  return  to  this  country  next 
season,  and  it  may  bo  possible  that  lie 
will  sing  in  Boito’s  work. 

Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan,  which 
possesses  two  competent  devils,  gets  on 
very  we!!,  and  the  opera  profits  by  mak- 
*ng  its  career  without  hitching  its  wagon 
to  a star.  Sometimes  Mr.  Didur  imper- 
sono tea  Mefistofeles  and  sometimes  it  is 
Mr.  M,  -donas  Last  evening  It  was  the 
turn  of  the  latter,  and  his  performance 
was  received  with  abundant'Applauso. 

! The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
i Mme.  Alda  as  Margheriia,  Mine.  Easton  , 
1 as  Blcixt.  Mme.  Howard  as  Marta,  Miss 
Feri.nl  as  Pantali*,  Mr.  Gigli  as  Faust,  I 
Mr.  Bads,  a?  Wanner  and  Mr.  FattrinlerJ 
as  'jfereo.  Mr.  Morganzonl  conducted. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall  was  conducted  by  the  asslstan 
conductor,  Henry  Hadley,  while  the  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Stransky.  took  a ’busman  s 
holiday  by  sitting, looking  and  ilstening 
in  a box.  The  program  was  wholly 
modern;  but  not  in  any  tel'rif>'ins  =en£®  ' 
most  of  the  modernity  was  that  of  da> . 
before  yesterday.  One  of  the  numbers,! 
Henry  F.  Gilbert’s  “ Indian  Sketches, 
was  new;  but  the  rest  had  not  been 
heard  recently  from  the  Philharmonic. 

Mr  Gilbert  has  written  pieces— six  or, 
them-based  on  Indian  themes;  he  has 
not  merely  harmonized  the  themes,  nob 
has  he  used  them  literally.  He  has,  a^ 
he  says,  laken  " certain  piquant  bits  of 
iliythm  and  song  as  nubs  from  whic 
%o  build  up  his  own  melodic  ^Tucture 
Only  occasionally  do  such  nl^is  T,1(uan 
a,  Mr  Gilbert’s  study  of  Indian 

music  has  taught  him.  . " T™  mtafr e 
part  of  the  Indian  music  is  very  meapre 
and  valueless  as  music,  * monot 

onous  and  truly  ch.aract6rl^ss. 

Thl%  is  perfectly  true;  and  because 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  recognized  the  fact 
and  has  used  the  Indian  material 
as  a starting  point,  he  has  been  ™£re 
successful  tnan  a good  many  9th eTf 
who  have  labored  with  indianmusicand 
followed  it  more  closely.  In  act,  ' 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  furthpr 
away  Mr.  Gilbert  .gets  trora  his  Indian 
subjects  the  more  interesting  and  ieaii> 
musical  his  music  becomes. 

This  is  particularly  to  be  observed  in 
the  "Invocation,”  the  second  of  the 
series,  in  which  there  is  a tiuly  fine 
and  eloquent  development.  In  me 
" Song  of  the  Wolf”  that  follows,  un- 
expectedly much  is  derived  j*0™  ‘ 

what  unpromising  beginnings , and  1 
the  " Nocturne  ” there  is  a 
ioal  use  made  of  the  material.  The  lash 
a “Snake  Dance,”  is,  as  Mi,  Gilbert 


suggests,  a ” frank  piece  of  barbarism. . 

*-  l,-!g  suite  smJiivs  TrUKm] 


His  writing  in  this  

skill  in  treating  the  instruments,  ... 
molding  and  building  up  an  orchestral 
movement,  as  well  as  an  essentially 
musical  imagination.  His  work  is  one 
of  the  better  Amerian  contributions  to 
music  based  on  the  Indian  material. 

At  the  end  of  his  spite  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
called  out  to  accept  the  applause  of 
tile  audience.  _ _. 

. Reznicek’s  overture  to  Donna  Di- 
ana ” is  light,  graceful  and  fleeting 
music  of  a comic  spirit  not  too  distin- 
guished. Glazunoff’s  symphony  seems 
to  have  “dated”  somewhat.  He  has 
7ecently  declared  himself  to  be  the 
composer  who  has  remained  true  to  the 
rules  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  A 
iilngularly  well  founded  claim;  but,  after 
all.  something  more  is  needed. 

Glazunoff  has  been  the  victim  of  his 
own  fatal  facility,  fluency  and  fecund- 
ity. He  is,  as  in  this  symphony,  an  easy 
originator  of  tunes,  not  always  his  own. 
He  has  much  dexterity  in  presenting 
and  developing  them,  true  to  the  rules 
Of  harmony  and  counterpoint;  so  true 
that  the  listener  is  continually  beguiled 
into  thinking,  as  he  listens,  that  he 
knows  what  is  coming  next ; and  some- 
times he  does.  So  this  symphony  can 
be  listened  to  in  a cheerful  frame  of 
mind  and  without  perplexity,  especially 
when  played  in  so  cheerful  a spirit  as 
Mr.  Hadley  brought  to  it  yesterday. 

The  final  numbers  on  the  program 
were  Borodin’s  orchestral  sketch,  ” On 
the  Plains  of  Central  Asia,”  a bit  of 
landscape  painting  in  music  that  seems 
very  innocent  today,  and  an  orchestral 
arrangement  of  Liszt's  polonaise  for  the 
piano  in  E flat. 


!: 


Miss  Leginska  and  Mr.  Omstein. 


Miss  Ethel  Legihska  and  Leo  Ornstein 
gave  a recital  for  two  pianos  last  eve- 
ning in  Aeolian  Hall  that  was  well  at- 
tended by  ardent  admirers  of  the  two 
as  pianists  and  of  Mr.  Ornstein  as  com- 
poser. The  most  important  place  on  tne 
program  was  given  to  a new  sonata  for 
two  pianos.  Op.  89,  by  Mr.  Ornstein. 

It  is  in  the  composer's  later  and  most 
maturely  considered  raannex  in  which 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  elaboration,  in 
his  way,  of  a prodigal  number  cf 
themes.  Mr.  Ornstein  has  not  turned 
backward  in  his  ideas  about  harmony 
and  devotes  much  ingenuity  to  adorning 
ideas  that  seem  in  themselves  somewhat 
dry  and  inexpressive.  Of  course,  lie  has 
written  in  the  most  advanced  style  of 
piano  technique,  sought  far  and  wide  for 
means  of  producing'  color,  and  has  com- 
posed some  pages  of  terrifying  diffi- 
culty. The  sonata  sounds,  of  course,  to 
many  extravagant;  to  others,  dull  rather 
than  terrifying.  To  Mr.  Ornstein’s  nu- 
merous admirers  it  made  a deep  appeal 
in  the  brilliant  performance  which  the 
two  virtuosos  gave  it.  It  was  so  ap- 
plauded that,  as  an  encore,  they  gave 
Mr.  Ornstein’s  " Valse  Boufonne,”  also 
for  the  pianos. 

They  began  with  a fugue  in  C minor 
by  Mozart  and  Schubert’s  theme  and 
variations.  Op.  35.  and  closed  with 
Mozart’s  sonata  in  D.  But  why  did  tlicy 
play  on  two  pianos  four-hand  pieces 
written  for  one  piano,  unless  because 
they  are  contracted  to  two  different 
makes  and  could  not  write  them  in  one 
Instrument,  which  is  not  reason  enough. 


MISS  FARRAR  IN  “LOUISE.” 


/ Pertile  Successfully  Sings 
ullen  for  the  First  Time  Here, 
narpjen  tier's  " Louise.”  with  the  Met- 
oiftan's  most  crowded  hour  of  Pari- 
* night  revel  on  Montmartre  to  echo 
popular  mood  of  holiday  week  In 
York,  drew  a packed  and  brilliant 
ise  at  last  night's  opera.  Miss  Farrar 
the  sewing  girl  heroine,  Mr.  Whitt > 
as  the  honest  father  and  soi^fe  foity 
nclpals  more,  reappeared  under  Ml . 
jiffs  authoritative  direction, 
ir  Fertile  for  the  first  time  here  sang 
artist-lover.  J alien.  It  was  said  foi 
that  he  first  learned  the  rOIe  in 
klian  under  the  French  composer's 

IftJwfeion,  and  enacted  It  with  success 
Italy  and  Spain.  On  a week  s notice, 
mastered  the  French  text  recently, 
d a performance  in  Philadelphia  a 
rtnight  ago  was  in  effect  his  only  pub- 
rphpflrs&l  for  Brofl-dwiiy*  . 

riiere  need  have  been  no  apologies  for 
i impersonation  of  so  high  merit  as  his 
st  night,  artistic  throughout  refined  in 
trojtt'  nowerful  at  need,  though  the 
Italian  is  no  spendthrift  of  voice, 
nder  his  conventional  guise  of  Gallic 
jhemnian.  there  was  a warmth  of 
luthern  temperament,  as  if  Julien  were 
ewiv  winner  of  a Prix  de  Rome.  W th 
!iss’. Farrar  and  the  others,  he  shaied 
lany  curtain  calls. 


with 


pn  with 
strongly 


ng  in  t 
•p  The 

f Miss  uer- 

,e  Farrar  in  a field  differing  from 
other  cultivated  by  her.  It  also 
!S  to  enlarge  the  somewhat  meagre 
eli  repertoire  of  the  house.  It  fur- 
makes  itself  useful  by  furnishing 
ln'ul  exercise  to  a largo  company 
dnor  singer::  who  might  otherwise 
■ rusty  for  want  of  movement. 
is«  Gladys  Axman  as  a street 
■per  and’  Miss  Mary  Ellis  as  a 
In,  Vizto  Rigid  and  Giuseppe  Bter- 
aw  policemen  and  Miss  Mary  Mol- 
as  , a vendor  of  seed  "pour  les 
ts  olseaux”  present  littlo  pictures 
often  seen. 

iss  Farrar  was  in  excellent  voice  and 
g the  music  of  Louisa  with  much 
Uty  of  tone  arid  expressiveness. •There 
e sonic  changes  in  the  cast.  Aure- 

0 Pertile  replaced  Orlllo  Howard  as. 
!<  h,  and  Leon  Rothier  instead  of  Mr. 
iteltill  was  tlio  Father..  Mme.  Herat, 

> has  been  the  mother  of  Louise  for 
ny  seasons,  continued  to  berate  her 

1 box  here  ears  with  unflagging  gusto. 

» performance  as  a whole  moved 
aothly  and  with  good  results.  Albert 
Iff  conducted. 


My  W.  J-  HKNDEKSOX. 
rentier's  “Louise”  was  given 
Metropolitan  Opera  House 


at 
last 

,a  presence  of  a large  uu- 
worlc  serves  as  a medium 
he  exercise  of  the  art 


\WAUAN  TUNES,  MADE 
' V N.  Y.,  FROWNED  UPON 

iiimmisaion  at  Honohdu  Will 
Publish  Music. 


Ho  has  writ 
•oodoni,  with 
md  with  u clear  ur.d 
ul  embodiment  ot 
t ration  is  particularly 
bout  and  his  handling  of 
m 10  Indian  chants  and 
of  a musician  who  has 
■d  his  mai crlal  and  i c- 
ed with  hla  own  indi- 


artistic  pun 
I spontaneity* 
l markntl  character 
I generally  Wiut 
moods.  Itisorch 
effective  tlirou 
rhythms-  commov 
dances  is  that  t 
1 completely  a b s o r 
'produced  it  stan 

|VlAiilor Whioji  would  be  Of  minor  ioi: 
not,.. nee  If  the  suite  were  not  good  mu 
j'  . ,,ni|  j.g-voalil'  to  hear.  But  it  its  botn. 

L h , uue  \mcricun  flavor  too  and  tn- 

U'odttces  itself  as  something  that 
longs  to  us  and  not  to  a 1 
rlcn  composition  factory, 
received  With  ” 

manifestly  \v 


be- 

itdpsic  or  Dres- 
Tho  suite  was 
plenty  of  applause  by  a 
..ell  pleased  audience,  #vliich 
I increased''  its  demonstrations  when  Mr. 
.Gilbert  appeared  on  the  1 * 

knowledge  the  tribute.  Mr.  Had  es  con 
ducted  this  and  the  other  music  verj 
well-  — — * 

! NOVEL  GRAND  OPERA 
PRODUCED  IN  CHICAGO 

* Love  for  Three  Oranges, ' 
Costing  $ 100,000 , Is  Heard. 


}}  suite  to  not  a sSttft,  hut  a' Series  or  soon  ^ 
| i tone  poetrsf  and  its  character  was  so--  j.'IJJjj 
! ! gested  not  by  the  astronomical  but  the  ■ 
astrological  attributes  of  the  planets.  | 

! Tho  composer  elected  to  tain;  t o j 
[members  of  our  solar  fraternity  in  an. 
order  of  his  own.  People  habitually, 

enumerate  them  in  rotation  from  Mer- 
cury, the  nearest  to  the  3un,°utwaicyc 
Neptune,  the  furthest  away.  ® 

Holst's  seven  movements  arc  called 
"Mars,  the  Bringor  of  War  . ^ enu^  [ 

the  Bringor  of  Peace  ; Mercury,  the , 
Winged  MfcssenKer  ; Jupiter,  ■ 
Bringor  of  Jollity"  : “Saturn,  the  Bringor 
of  Old  Ago” : "Uranus,  the  Magician, 
and  'Neptune,  the  Mystic.'  Wisely  ho 
has  offered  no  other  program 


Special  Disuateh  to  Thu  New  York  Hkbai.d.  j 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  30.— Serge.  Prolto-  | 
fieff’s  "Tlio  Love  for  Three  Oranges,"  j 
which  has  cost  the  Chicago  Opera  Com-  , 
pany  more  than  1100,000  and  three  , 
years  of  work  to  produce,  liad  its  world  ! 
premiere  to-nigiit  at  the."  Auditorium  ! 
before  an  audience  that  packed  the  | 
house.  • 

For  the  first  time  an  opera  audience  ( 
saw  buffoonery  in  grand  opera  boldly  ; 
staged.  In  fact  the.  entire  opera  is  a , 
fairy  talc  and  satire  as  opposed  to  t 
precedent  as  the  composer  is  openly  to  j 
accepted  music  scores.  Pt'Okoileff  led  j 
the  orchestra. 

The  story  of  the  opera,  which  was 
sung  in  French,  concerned  the  sou  of  a 
ruler  of  an  imaginary  kingdom  who 
cannot  be  cured  of  his  ills  until  lie 
laughis.  . 

Scenlo  effects  staged  by  Jacques 
Coini  Were  lavish  in  brilliancy  and  the 
Bettings  by  Boris  Anfsfcld  brought  ap-  j 
plan, so  With  the  raising  of  the  curtain.  ! 

Aside  from  Nina  Koslietz,  who  made 
hoi-  debut  to-night  and  was  warmly 
greeted,- the  cast  reflected  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Director  Mary  Garden  to  j 
| risk  any  of  her  first  run  stars  in  the 
opera,  which  rho  inherited  from  the 
previous  management  and  produced  in 
an  effort  to  got  back  some  of  the  money 
I that  had  been  spent  on  it, 


i sic,  nor  does  it  require  any.  The  cha. 
|acters  of  the  seven  movements  arc  well 
I defined  and  thoroughly,  in  keeping  with 

^ M,r  Holst  writes  with  assurance  and 
with  a brilliant  technic.  He  is  wholly 
molern  in  his  conception  oT  music  as 
tone  pictures  and  ho  uses  all  the  con 

' lemporaneous  apparatus  of  H^mony  ami 
Instrumentation  with  the  craft  of  a.  mas 
'ter  He  is  modern  without  beta®  eith 
ugly  or  affected.  Bo  writer,  music,  not 
always  of  distinction,  perhaps,  but  a 
ways  agreeable  and  Interesting.  Be 
creates  moods  and  poi*tray3  fancies.  ■ 
h,-  is  not  always  as  indenendent 


independent 

thought  as  he  is  in  stylo  he  is . nog*  ‘the 
less  a composer  whom  we  arc  glad  to 

As  a brimrer  of  war  Mars  is  quite 
himself,  and  his  trumpets  blare  and  his 
drums  sound  the  alarums  just  asHhcy 
did  in  the  merry  England  of  ^ivaKeo 
reare’s  Henry  V.  Venus  brings  peace 
from  the  fountains  of  Romo  in  tnu i - 
PesniSlian  accents,  and  Mercury  takes 
S f scherzo  of  honorable  and  an- 
rient'  lineage.  Jupiter  might  properly 
been  renamed  Jupioti.  lor  ue 
ely  had  his  very  jolly  time  at  a revel 
somewhere  m the  see  son  ot  t * } 
bazaar  in  Nijnl-Novgorod,  "I*®*®*" 
stowed  his  Olympian  blessing on 


/?*/ 


By  RICHARD  AI.DRICH. 


jlteitfLU,  T.  II.,  Dec.  30. — Hawaiian 
isio  to  Vie  effective  should  be  composed 
Hawaii  and  not  in  tlie  Greenwich  Vtl- 
e ’section  of  New  York  nor  in  the 
iter  of  Chicago,  it  was  decided  at  tlie 
:«t  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Legends 
d Music  ‘ Commission,  appointed  rc- 
htly  by  Gov.  Wallace  H.  Farrington  to 
petuate  tlie  'island  l’ublcs  and  moles 
melodics. 

The  smooth  arrangement  of  notes  so 
miliar  in  local  composition  is  possible 
ly  in  Hawaii  and  cannot  bo  produced 
mid  the  n«ai>le  of  elevated  railroads. 
Ibiva'y  trains  and  other  discordant 
isca  of  large  cities  on  the  mainland,'' 
lo  speaker  declared. 

The  committee  decided  to  take  hume- 
ate  action  toward  preserving  selected 
Wive  legends  that  already  have  been 
ritten,  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
hblication  of  legends,  as  yet  unwritten, 
hich  have  come  down  through  gencra- 
ons  of  the  Hawaiians  by  words  of 
louth.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some  of 
lese  latter  might  he  lost  unless  early 
tope  oi'e  taken  to  have  them  written 
nd.  publigh'Sd. 

DIAAT  SKETCHES’  IN  CONGEST 

Gilbert's, Composition  Played 
hy  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

f ury  Hadley,  associate  conductor  of 
Philharmonic  Society,  directed  the 
|ert  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  aftcr- 
he  program  comprised  Ttoz-  j 
's  "Oonna,  Diana”  overture,  Giazou-  j 
fifth  symphony,  Henry  F.  Gilbert's  j 
ian  Sketches,”  Borodin’s  "Over  the 
pea  of  Central  Asia”  and  'Liszt'S  L j 
r polonaise.  Mr.  Gilbert's  compo-  ' 
h an  orcheidral  suite,  was  new  here,  I 
th  it  liad  been  played  in  Boston, 
lie  work  is  in  six  movements,  of  I 
di  the  titles  are  “Prelude,”  "Invoca-  j 
"Song  of  , the  Wo!?,’  ’ “Camp 
cc,"  ''Noctmim’’  and  “Snake  Donee.'”  j 
Gilbert  spent  much  time  among  the  i 
ns  transcribing  their  melodics  for1 
lard  S.  Curtis's  "The  North  American  | 
Ian,”  hut  lie  cherishes  no  delusion  I 
lit  their  music  an  material  for  white  i 
i compositions.  He  knows  that ! 
certain  racial  and  poetic  tsugghp- 1 
js  are  to  be  obtained  from  It  and  that  j 
|:ask  was  not  to  compose  Indian  mu- 
but  rather  to  give  “a  white  man’s  j 
'eJssluiis”  to  use  his  own  words,  "of  | 
oods  of  tlie  Indian.” 

Gilbert  nan  been  singularly  gue- 
L in  this  suite  in  accomplishing  hi,; 


Dr.  Strauss  and  His  Songs  Again. 

The  third  recital  of  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss’s  songs,  with  the  composer  “ at 
the  piano,”  was  given  yesterday  after- 
noon in  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  audi- 
ence was  as  small  as  it  has  been  at  the 
previous  entertainments  of  this  char- 
acter. The  singer  of  the  songs  was 
George  Meader,  now  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  who  had  already  shown 
his  skill  as  an  interpreter  in  this  branch 
of  art. 

There  were  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  Dr.  Strauss’s  songs 
on  the  program,  with  others  that  are 
less  well  known ; as  ','  Mit  deinen  blauen 
Augen,”  “ Sie  wissen's  nicht,”  the 
” Ephen  ” and  ” Wasserrose  ” from  Op. 
22.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a better  singer  for  these  songs  than 
Mr.  Meader;  he  is  one  of  rare  accom- 
plishment and  skill,  a musician ; and 
sings  them  with  a rare  comprehension 
and  an  intelligent  and  hrtistic  repro- 
duction of  their  style.  Mr.  Meader's 
voice  is  not  of  the  most  distinguished 
beauty  or  power  or  compass.  There 
were  a few  tones  that  were  too  high  for 
him  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
with  circumspection.  But  his  singing  is 
of  distinguished  beauty,  full  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  expression  of  the  music,  ! 
a real  interpretation  of  its  moods  and  I 
its  spirit.  It  is  technically  of  fine  j 
finish  as  regards  production  of  tone, 
his  use  of  the  head  voice,  of  mezza 
voce — he  used  both  beautifully  in  " Die 
Wasserrose  ” and  elsewhere— as  well  as 
of  legato.  His  phrasing  is  finely  con- 
skillfully  carried  out ; and  his  diction 
ceived  and  skillfully  carried  out;  and  his 
diction  was  such  that  a book  of  the 
words  was  hardly  needed.  , 

•In  spite  of  giving  a much  more  dis- 
tinguished  performance  of  t)>e  vocal  part 
of  the  songs  than  Dr.  Strauss  did  of  the 
accompaniments,  Mr.  Meader  let  the 
composer  take  most  of  the  applause , 
i and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  showed  a 
musician’s  appreciation  of  the.  relative 
importance  of  creator  and  interpreter  in 
music  that  he  did  so. 


/>  / /r* 


/ J.r  Ccr* 


wno  was  hen 
season  and  k. 


Si  I 

| the  London  conductor, 
jfor  a short  time  last 
'now  back  for  a more  extended  visit.  jj 
Mr.  Coates’s  program  consisted  of  S 
the  Vorspiel  to  “Die  MelstersingeiY  I 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  fan-  [ 
tasia  overture  and  a suite,  new  to  New  ; 
Y ork,  entitled  “Tlio  Planets,”  composed  I 
by  Guatav  Holst,  who,  in  ppite  of  his  i 
name,  la  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Holst’s 


have 

SU! 
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Manuel  Salazar,  tenor,  sang  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  Saturday  night  at  the  first 
performance  this  season  of  one  Ver- 
di’s worst  operas,  “La  Forza  uel  Des- 
tino.” 

In  the  first  act  the  tenor  is  surprised 
by  his  lady’s  father  as  he  is  about  to 
elope  with  her,  and  to  prove  her 
purity  he  throws  away  his  pistol  an-j 
offers  himself  defenseless  to  her  fath- 
er’s vengeance.  The  pistol  goes  ot£  as 
it  strikes  the  ground,  and  ihe  bullet 
removes  the  father.  One  killed.  It 
the  pistol  had  not  gone  off,  the  opera 
could  have  gone  on  furthex-,  perhaps. 
After  that,  nothing  of  importance 
happens  to  relieve  the  padding  of  the 
second  and  third  acts;  and  ill  the 
fourth  act  the  lady’s  brother,  a bari- 
tone, finds  the  tenor,  engages  him  in 
a duel,  and  is  wounded  mortally.  Two 
killed.  Tlife  sound  of  the  combat  at- 
tracts the  lady,  who  happens  fortui- 
tously to  he  near  by,  and  her  dying 
brother  stabs  her.  Three  killed.  Then 
the  tenor  jumps  off  a cliff.  Fourth 
and  last  killed.  So  the  opera  comes 
to  an  end.  The  music  is  as  bad  as  the 
libretto. 

Martinelli  was  cast  for  the  tenor 
role  but  a cold  prevented  him  from 
singing,  and  Salazar  was  compelled 
to  make  his  debut,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  a part  where  the  tenor  sings 
Italian  dialogue  rather  than  Italian 
airias,  whore  he  does  not  appear  ait 
all  in  the  second  act  and  where  in 
the  third  act  one  of  his  appearances 
was  in  a section  which  a,  merciful 
management  cut  from  the  opera  to 
shorten  a particularly  tedious  stretch. 
Such  occasions  as  remained  for  Sala- 
zar to  sing  showed  him  to  have  a 
head  voice  with  nasalized  tones  and 
a tendency  to  be  sentimental  and 
lachrymose  in  his  interpretations. 

Guiseppe  Dan  ise  sang  in  .splendid 
voice,  aided'  by  Rosa  Ponselle.  The 
bright  spot  in  the  performance  was 
Rosina  Gallfs  dancing.  She  dances 
with  her  legs,  her  arms,  her  lingers, 
her  face  and  her  draperies  in  a way 
which  makes  the  music  visible. 


! Huberman’s  Program  on 
Violin  Well  Received 

Soloist  at  Society  of  Friends  of 
Music  Concert  Plays  Un- 
familiar Pieces 

A resurrection  of  unfamiliar  pieces 
was  accomplished  at  the  fourth  concert 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall,  with 
Bronislaw  Huberman  as  soloist  in 
Spohr’s  Violin  Concerto  No.  7,  a work 
composed  in  1815.  With  the  familiar 
sequence  of  Allegro,  Adagio  and  Rondo, 
it  gave  the  violinist  ample  opportunity 
to  display  both  tone  and  technique.  The 
first  movement  abounded  in  runs  and 
fireworks,  succeeded  by  i tuneful  slow 
movement  and  a gay  finale  which,  as 
the  program  remarked,  recalled  Ros- 
^ j bini.  Mr.  Huberman’s  technique  was 
■fc^Hliant,  while  his  tone  was  clear  and 


smooth  and,  althougn  nor  very  full, 
sounded  to  much  hotter  advantage  in 
the  smaller  hail. 

Robert  Volkmann’s  second  Serenade 
for  strings,  which  began  the  program, 
was  in  four  movements,  an  opening 
allegro,  followed  by  a light,  rapid  move- 
ment which  gave  Mr.  Bodanzky  and  the 
orchestra  a chance  to  display  various 
nuances  in  pianissimos,  a Valse  Lente 
and  a march.  It  was  pleasant,  melo- 
dious, easy-going  music,  putting  no 
strain  on  the  intellect,  and  was  well 
performed  by  the  strings,  which  care- 
fully followed  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  varia- 
tions of  tempo  and  volume.  The  “Song 
of  the  Shepherds”  and  “March  of  the 
Three  Holy  Kings”  from  Liszt’s 
“Christus”  oratorio  added  a seasonable 
touch  to  the  performance,  rather  long 
drawn-out,  but  *well  performed,  espe- 
cially by  the  wood-winds,  which  had  a 
prominent  part.  The  audience  was 
moderate  in  size,  but  quite  satisfied. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Symphony  Society’s  third  concert  for 
children  filled  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  morn- 
ing. when  Walter  Damrosch  illustrated  the 
drums  and  like  Instruments  In  music  of 
Berlioz,  Dvorak,  Johann  Strauss  and 
Casella. 

Ukrainian  singers,  dancers  and  bandsmen 
of  New  York  gave  their  national  music  at 
the  Town  Hall  last  night.  Vera  Stetkewlcz, 
Maria  Korin  and  a chorus  of  children  from 
the  Ukrainian  Home  In  Jersey  City  assisted 
In  a program  recalling  the  Russian  Isba. 

Anthony  George  Bilottl,  a pianist  of  this 
e it v and  Naples,  appeared  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  Italians 
blinded  in  the  war.  He  played  a Bach- 
Busoni  toccata,  Beethoven's  sonata  Op.  S3 
and  works  of  Chopin,  Mendelssohn  and 
Liszt. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

Mr.  Coates  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Albert  Coates  conducted  the  Sunday 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  and,  appearing  before  this  set  of 
[subscribers  for  the  first  time,  was  given 
janother  warm  greeting.  His  program 
[comprised  Mozart’s  overture  to  " The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  ” ; a symphonic  ] 
cycle,  ” Potpourri,”  by  John  Gerrard  j 
Williams ; a ballet  suite,  “ La  Boutique  j 
Fantasque,”  on  themes  of  Rissini,  ar-  I 
ranged  by  Respighi,  and  Rimsky-Ko  rsa- 
Jkoff’s  symphonic  suite,  “Scheherazade.” 
The  ” Potpourri  ” and  the  “ Boutique  i 
Fantasque  ” were  played  for  the  first  I 
time  in  America.  The  English  compo-  ■ 
sltion  made  no  such  demands  upon  the 
attention  and  the  receptive  capacities  of 
the  audience  as  that  other  English  com-  j 
position,  “ The  Planets,”  which  Mr.  | 
[Coates  played  the  other  day  at  his  first  j 
concert.  “Potpourri”  refers  to  that 
old-fashioned  faint  perfumery  that  wo-  ! 
[men  make  by  putting  different  kinds 
jof  flowers  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  into 
a jar  and  letting  them  dry  there.  There  i 
are  nine  movements,  all  short,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  very  short,  each  entitled 
with  the  name  of  a constituent  herb — 
lavender,  thyme,  pinks,  cassia,  roses, 
musk,  rosemary  and  rue,  lilies  of  the 
I valley;  and  there  is  an  epilogue. 

The  music  is  not  so  old-fashioned  as 
the  herbs,  but  its  new  fashion  is  delicate 
and  restrained,  gently  imaginative, 
[transparently  and  subtly  colored,  inti- 
mate in  Its  appeal.  The  epilogue  is 
made  on  a quaint  little  tune  for  the 
oboe,  suggestive  of  the  old  style. 

The  effect  is  of  a succession  of  minia- 
tures, and  is  pleasing.  One  trouble  with 
the  “ cycle  ” Is  the  lack  of  contrast  In 
the  successive  movements,  which  illus- 
trate moods  very  similar  and  of  the 
same  sort  of  amiability.  But  musical 
jamlabllity,  in  these  days,  is  something 
not  to  be  lightly  undervalued. 

! The  second  new  piece  was  equally 
harmless.  Rossini,  It  appears,  left  at 
liis  death  a scrapbook  filled  with  various 
odds  and  ends  of  tentative  and  un- 
finished compositions,  on  the  cover  of 
which  he  had  scrawled  “ rien.”  Mr. 
iDiaghileff,  who  obtained  possession  of 
the  volume,  seemed  to  think  this  meant 
(something,  and  got  Respighi,  the  Italian 
bomposer,  to  arrange  from  its  contents 
)p.  ballet  suite.  The  orchestration,  ac- 
cording to  the  program  note,  was  made 
by  Howard  Carr. 

There  are  seven  movements,  bearing 
the  titles,  ” Danse  Cosaque,”  " Noc- 
turne,” “ Mazourka,”  “ Tarentelle,” 
" Valse  Lente,”  “ Cancan  ” and 
” Galop.”  The  most  that  can  be  said 
of  these  is  that  they  are  bright,  gay, 
melodious,  vivacious,  and  that  they  do 
not  seem  to  show  any  very  pointed  re- 
minders of  Rossini’s  style  as  it  has 
been  delivered  to  us  in  his  operas  and 
| his  very  few  other  compositions  that  are 
remembered. 

Mr.  Coates  has  not  yet  got  the  or- 
chestra absolutely  in  hand  so  far  as  re- 
gards finish  of  detail  and  perfection  of 
co-ordination  : and  in  the  two  new  coni- 
l positions  there  was  playing  that  verged 
] on  raggedness.  Tlie  old  idea  that  time 
is  needed  for  a new  conductor  to  get  an 
orchestra  wholly  in  hand  did  not  seem 
on  this  occasion  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
ploded. 

Mr.  Coates's  authority  in  the  music  of 
Russia  comes  from  his  heritage  as  half 
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Rossinis  dances,  and  in  an  effort  to  conducted  by  Dirk  Foch,  made  a first' 
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a rtuHsian  hi'mseir.  it  was  evident  mart 
he  had  a clear  and  cogent  conception  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  sumptuous  fantasy, 
and  he  played  the  “ Scheherazade  ” 
with  a multitude  of  Imaginative  and  pic- 
turesque details,  with  rhythmic  sweep, 
force  and  rich  tonal  color.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  in  this  concert  Mr.  Coates 
did  not  find  occasion  to  assault  the  ears 
of  his  listeners  so  violently  as  he  did  in 
Carnegie  Hall  the  other  day  : and  that 
in  any  case,  apparently,  he  wisely  took 
the  size  of  the  smaller  hall  into  con- 
sideration in  arranging  his  scale  of 
(dynamics. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

In  his  second  efforts  to  win  admira- 
tion for  contemporaneous  English 
music,  made  at  a concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  Hall  Hah 
yesterday  afternoon  , Mr.  Alfred 
Coates  made  a change  of  tactics  from  j 
the  fortiter  in  re  of  last  Thursday  and 
Friday  to  the  euaviter  in  mode.  In- 
stead of  another  assault  upon  the 
tynipani  of  his  listeners  ears,  as  well, 
as  the  tpnipani  of  the  orchestra,  such 
as  he  made  in  Mr.  Holst’s  singular  illu- 
stration rf  the  music  of  the  spheres 
he  cooed  as  gently  as  any  mocking 
dove  in  a set  of  little  pieces  called  , 
'‘Potpourri,”  composed  by  a young  man  I 
named  John  Gerrard  Williams  There 
were  nine  of  these  pretty  trifles  and 
they  -did  not  occupy  many  more 
minutes  in  performance  than  their 
number.  Originally  composed  for  the 
iiianoforte  they  were  transcribed  for , 
orchestra  by  the  composer  at  Mr.  , 
Coates’s  suggestion  as  the  annotated, 
program  informed  us.  The  music  was 
as  innocuous  as  the  titles  of  the  dif- 
ferent  pieces  and  as  our  colleague  j 
many  years,  Mr.  William  Winter, 
would  iu  great  probability  have  ob- 
served were  he  alive  and  sitting  in  our 
chair  they  left  the  interesting  pallor  | 
upon’ tbe  cheek  of  modesty  undis- 

^Thfmusic  did  not  “exhale  a faint, 
old-fashioned  fragrance,  as  the  so  . 
ciety’s  official  annotation  invited  us  to 
think,  and  we  were  glad  of  that.  It  is 
enough  to  hear  music,  and  we  are 
weary  of  being  asked  by  composers  to 
see  and  taste  it  also.  An  eminent 
Viennese  critic  once  expressed  his 
horror  at  the  idea  at  the  aesthetiejfcn 
Vischen’s  speculation  that  th^e 
be  ill-smelling  music  and  intimated 
that  something  like  it  had  been  real  zed 
in  Tschaikoffsky’s  violin  conc”t<>- 
That  was  at  a first  performance  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Brodsky  and  the  concerto 
has  won  its  way  to  popularity  since,  no 
doubt,  because  audiences  have  lent 
their  cars  and  not  their  noses  to  its 
appreciation.  Sometimes  we  cann°t 
help  but  follow  mad,  flower-dressed 
Lear’s  advice  and  look  with  our  ears, 
as  we  did  yesterday  in  “Schherezade, 
but  we  regret  his  request  for  civet  to 
sweeten  our  imagination  in  the  con- 
cert-room, and  we  smelled  neither 
lavender  nor  thyme,  neither  pinks  nor  . 

neither  roses  nor  musk,  nor , 
nor  lilies  of  the 
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nr  expressions  appearance  last  evening  in  the  free  con- 
put  new  certs  at  Cooper  Union.6  Mr.  Foch’s  pro- 

into  Rimsky-Konsakon  s , cnen  . gram  Included  Tchaikovsky’s  symphony 
that  ho  left  a good  many  rough  edg.o  No.  S,  Wagner’s  overture  to  “ Tann- 
in the  performance  of  the  last.  At  hauser,”  and  that  of  Nicolai  to  “ Merry 
times  it  seemed  as  ff  the  Symphony  Wives  of  Windsor.” 

Orchestra  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
lather  rude  and  uncouth  instrument. 


The  opera  forces  last  night,  including! 
thirteen  soloists,  chorus,  orchestra  and  . 
stage  band,  took  part  in  concert  scenes  [ 
from  ” Faust  ” and  ” Aida,”  under  Mr.  , 
Mr.  Bamboschek’s  direction.  Orville  i 
Harrold  sang  “ Una  Furtiva  Lagrima  ” | 
from  ” Klisir  d’  Amore;”  Mr.  Fertile 
gave  the  ” Cielo  E Mar”  from 
‘ Giocanda,”  and  Miss  Gordon,  the  1 1 
Habanera  from  "Carmen.”  Myrtle,1 

Schaaf  appeared  for  Raymonde  De-  1 
launois,  who  was  Indisposed. 


By  Richard  Aldrich 
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cassia, 

vosemary,  nor  rue, 
valley  in  Mr.  Williams’s  potpourne, 
for  which  we  could  have  found  a pret- 
tier name. 

No  Hint  of  Lavender 
The  dainty  bits  of  melody,  daintily 
tricked  out  with  harmonic  and  instru- 
mental devices,  were  appealing  to  the 
ear,  but  they  left  riddles  unguessed 
in  respect  of  their  titles  and  poetical 
expositions.  We  do  not  know  why  v/c 
were  asked  to  accept  the  effect  of  a 
sustained  high  tone  in  the  violins  (a 
pedal  point  above  the  melody)  as  sug- 
gestive of  lavender.  Last  Friday,  the 
same  effect  pictured  the  Asiatic 
Steppes,  and  perhaps  simultaneously 
...  iy  it  was  appealing  to  the  im-  ( 
jun  as  a botanical  attribute  in  , 
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STRAUSS  CLOSES 

Richard  Strauss  ended  his  second  tour  , 
of  America  by  conducting  the  Phil-  | 
harmonic  Orchestra  before  a large  | 
audience  at  the  Hippodrome  last  eve-  jj 
j;!sg  In  works  of  Beethoven,  Wagiic r | 
and  his  own  ” Till  Eulenspiegel,"  while  | 
an  assisting  artist  was  Bronislaw  j[ 
Uuberman  in  the  viiolin  concerto  of  « 
Beethoven.  ) C ‘•w  / , 7 v V 

Dr.  Strauss^  since  his  arrival  in  Octo-  j 
her  has  appeared  in  forty  concerts,  the  j 
twelve  in  this  city  alone  including  seven 
with  orchestra,  while  he  also  has  con- 
ducted or  played  on  repeated  occasions 
in  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
and  has  journeyed  “ once  over,”  at 
least,  all  the  larger  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  composer  is  booked  to  sail  for 
.'Germany  on' the  steamship  America  to- 
morrow. prior  to  which  he  or  his  agents 
will  settle  with  local  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  a matter  of 
some  .$8,000  income  tax  on  his  earnings 
lu-re,  estimated  as  reaching  at  least 
$30,000.  It  was  remarked  last  night 
that,  at  recent  rates  of  exchange,  this 
should  equal  10,000,000  marks,  and  might 
double  even  that  figure  on  further  fluc- 
tuations during  Strauss’s  homeward 
voyage. 

Josef  Stransky,  the  Philharmonic  con- 
ductor, read  to  the  guest  on  the  Hippo- 
drome stage,  in  an  intermission  of  last 
night's  concert,  a letter  of  greeting  from 
Chairman  Otto  H.  Kahn  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  The  letter  expressed  Mr. 
Kahn’s  regret  that  absence  from  New 
York  prevented  him  from  joining  j 
Strauss's  friends  and  admirers  in  a farp-  ; 
well  tribute. 

” To  you,  the  foremost  composer  of 
our  day  and  generation,”  Mr.  Kahn’s 
letter  continued,  “ all  lovers  of  music 
owe  a bedt  of  gratitude.  Your  genius 
lias  brought  joy  and  inspiration  to  mil- 
lions. And  there  is  no  country  in  which 
your  art.  is  held  in  higher,  wider  and 
warmer  appreciation  than  in  these 
United  States  of  America,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  city  of  New  York. 

“ You  have  visited  many  cities  in  the 
course  of  your  present  stay  in  our  coun 
try.  Everywhere  you  have  met  with 
that  welcome  and  that  honor  which  are 
due  to  a bearer  of  the  torch  of  genius. 
It  Is  not  in  American  nature  to  store  up 
national  ill-will  and  vindictiveness. 
These  noxious  growths  lo  not  thrive  in 
cur  saii.  Ann  it  is  in  American  pature 
to  love  music  and  to  pay  homage  to 
great  art.  Indeed,  more  and  more,  this 
country,  mistakenly  termed  ‘ the  land 
of  the  almighty  dollar,'  is  taking  its 
rank  among  those  foremost  in  striving 
for  the  higher  things  in  life,  for  spiritu- 
al attainments,  for  the  realization  of 
Ideals.”  „ 

‘ This  is  the  first  day  of  a.  new  year, 


44  1/ Amore  del  Trc  Re.”  '“I 

L’ AMORE  DEI  TRE  RE.  opera  in  three  ! 
acts,  book  in  Italian  by  Serti  Benelli,  music 
by  Italo  Montemezzi.  At  the  Metropolitan  i 
Opera  House. 

Archibaldo Tose  Mardones 

Manfredo Giuseppe  Danise  j 

A vito Giovanni  Martinelli 

Flora Lucrezla  Bori 

A Maid ' Myrtle  Schaaf 

A Younp  Woman Grace  Anthony 

An  Old  Woman Louise  Berat 

The  Shepherd ’8  Voice Cecil  Arden 

Flaminio .Giordano  Paltrinieri 

A Youth Plet.ro  Audisio 

Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni. 


_n  Hall  and  an  astronomical  in  a I 
Vt  room  only  a block  distant,  i 
. and  Bodanzky  were  making  the 
of  Bethlehem  out  of  it  in  the  1 
h of  the  magi  from  “Christmas  ! 
i,!u;  Town  Hall.  And  we  failed  to  com- 
that rehend  the  association  of  anv  caiy- , 
tio,ophyllaceous  plant  with  the  little  hint  | 
st'  of  janizary  music  which  Mr.  Williams  |j 
m gave  us  in  the  second  of  his  cycle  ol 
fragments.  It  sounded  as  much  and_  as 
little  like  our  delicious  carnation  pink 
as  it  did  like  rosemary  and  rue.  In 
fact,  what  was  most  obviously  be- 
trayed by  all  the  little  numbers  was 
that  thev  were  ingemou...  translated 
ninaoforte  trifles.  They  were  pleasant 
to  listen  to,  but  of  little  significance 
•jn  connection  with  a British  Oi  any  . 
other  school  of  musical  composition.  i 
Rossini’s  Scrapbook  Recalled 
Mr.  Williams’s  nosegay,  however,  dis-  ; 
closed  prettier  forms  and  colors  than  j 
the  music,  which  Respighi  developed 
out  of  the  fragments  which  Rossini 
left  unused  in  a scrapbook  and  which 
be  had  entitled  “Rien.  Out  of noth- 
ing, nothing  might  appropriately  be  the 
motto  of  the  ballet,  which  Diaghilcff 
made  out  of  Rossini’s  left-overs  with 
the  help  of  Respighi  and  Howard  Carr. 

‘ Such  labored  nothings,  in  so  strange 
a style,  , .. 

Amaze  th’  unlearned  and  make  the 
learned  smile.” 

Anoarcntly  Mr.  Coates  spent  so  much 


For  the  first  time  this  season  Monle- 
mezzi’s  opera,  ” IS  Amore  dei  Tre  Re," 
was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  There  was  a large 
audience  that  found  abundant  occasion 
to  applaud  a fine  performance. 

The  opera  has  kept  its  place  in  the 
repertory  now  for  spven  seasons  since 
its  first  production  and  has  indicated  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  vitality.  It 
is  the  product  of  a man  with  real  ideas, 
a man  who  was  fired  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  subject  and  who  worked  with  a 
deep  feeling  for  beauty  and  for  dra- 
matic expression  in  music.  He  nal  a j 
libretto  of  unusual  poetical  form  and 
spirit  and  imaginative  ability,  and  he 
oolthed  it  with  music  of  surging  pas- 
sion and  intensity  that  raised  it  to  a 
higher  power. 

" L’ Amore  dei  Tre  Re.”  in  fact,  is  an 
epera  in  which  the  book  and  musk- 
stand  on  an  equal  artistic  plane.  There 
are  not  many  modern  operas  of  which 
thi3  is  true;  perhaps  there  are  not  many 
operas  of  any  period  of  which  It  is  true. 
In  his  music  Montemezzi  has  broken  no 
new  paths,  allied  himself  with  none  of 
the  schools  that  are  aiming  at  overturn- 
ing hitherto  accepted  canons  of  beauty 
or  setting  up  new  ones.  But  it  cannot 
for  this  reason  be  said  that  his  music 
is  not  original ; it  is  an  individual  and 
powerful  utterance,  and  there  are,  no 
doubt,  those  who  have  listened  to  the 
opera  for  season  after  season  and  who 
find  its  emotional  power,  its  appeal.  Its 
sense  of  beauty  no  only  diminished,  but 
more  potent  on  fuller  acquaintance 
with  it. 

The  performance,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Morganzami,  was  a truly  fine 
one;a  performance  in  which  there  were 
delicacy  and  refinement  as  well  as  power 
and  glowing  color  in  the  orchestral  play- 
ing and  the  accent  of  passion  and  trag- 
| edy.  Miss  Bori  appeared  again  in  the 
| part  of  Flora,  a part  which  she  was  the 
! first  to  assume  here  and  her  perfomi- 
\ ance  of  which  did  much  to  disclose  here 
finest  powers.  It  is  a performance  of 
infinite  charm  and  appealing  pathos ; 
one  in  which  the  tragedy  of  the  hero- 
ine's lone  subtly  delineated.  It  is  a 
beautiful  figure,  eloquent  in  pose  and 
gesture ; and  her  singing  was  heard  in 
its  greatest  geauty  of  tone  of  phrasing 
art,  at  the  emotional  climaxes  was  of 
thrilling  power. 

Mr.  Danise's  Manfredo  is  fittingly 
paired  with  her  Flora ; he  sings  the  mu- 
sic with  great  skill  and  expressive  power. 
It  is  not.  often  that  a finer  passage  of 
mezzo  voco  singing,  deeply  charged  with 
emotion,  is  heard  than  he  gave  in  his 
scene  at  parting  with  Flora  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  Mr.  Martinelli’s  voice  was 
apparently  not  at  its  best.  At  all  events- 
he  experienced  difficulty  when  he  un- 
dertook to  sing  in  less  than  full  voice, 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  often.  And 
it  cann-ot  be  said  that  his  impersonation 
had  romantic  grace  or  an  ardor  that 
could  be  called  knightly.  Mr.  Mardones’s 
Arichtbaldo  was  admirably  presented. 


which  was  given  with  rare  feeling  and 
. brilliant  execution.  The  air  of  Len- 
sky, from  Tschaikovaky’s  "Eugene  j 
Onegin,”  arranged  by  Mr.  Heifetz's; 
teacher,  Leopold  Auer,  had  great  beauty  j 
of  tone  and  polished  phrasing.  The 
"Perpetuo  Mobile"  of  Bless,  in  the  j 
sarno  group,  was  played— with  dazzling 
speed  and  accuracy  of  notes.  Wagner’s: 
"Preislied,”  from  “Die  Meistersinger,” 1 
and  the  “Introduction  and  Tarentelle” ' 
of  Sarasate  completed  the  program. 
Samuel  Cliotzinoff  gave  Mr.  Heifetz' 
admirable  accompaniments. 


COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  PLAYS. 


George  Smith  of  Syracuse  Unt- 
versify  In  Plano  Recital. 

George  Smith,  pianist,  gave  a recital) 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  Mr.  I 
Smith  is  professor  of  music  in  Syracuse  f 
University  and  was  heard  here  for  the  I 
first  time.  His  program  was  arranged  I 
on  lines  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  began  j 
with  Chopin’s  great  fantasia  in  F mimn, 
which  is  usually  reserved  for  a later 
place  in  piano  recitals.  Possibly  this 
very  fact  served  to  make  the  player  un- 
duly nervous,  for  it^y.-aa  plain  that  he 
was  not  himself  in  the  first  number. 
Later  he  gained  in  compoaure  and  more 
cleariy  disclosed  his  merits  as  a pianist. 

His  most  engaging  quality  wa3  his 
tone,  which  was  always  good  and  often 
beautiful.  His  finger  technic  proved  to 
be  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  exacting 
program  and  his  taste  was  most  com- 
mendable. His  second  group  was  com- 
posed of  five  pieces  by  the  Finnish  com- 
poser Selim  Palmgren,  who  was  heard 
here  earlier  in  the  season  in  a joint  re- 
cital with  Percy  Grainger.  Chopin’s  B j 
flat  minor  sonata  led  to  a group  of  short  [ 
numbers  by  Cyril  Scott,  Glazounov,  j 
Leschetizky  and  Chopin,  which  closed  5 
the  recital. 

The  audience  was  of  good  size  and  lib-  f 
eral  in  its  applause. 

George  Smith,  Pianist,  Applauded. 

George  Smith  was  the  first  -of  the 
new  year's  pianists  yesterday  at  the 
Town  Hall,  where  a small  audience  but 
one  representative  of  musical  New  York 
greeted  the  young  Bostonian,  now  on 
the  university  factulty  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  as  well  as  writer  on  music  in  a 
newspaper  there..  He  played  much 
Chopin— the  F-minor  fantasies,  B-flati 
minor  sonata,  and  a final  climax  of  pre- ' 
ludes,  waltz  and  C-sharp  minor  scher- 
zo— with  altei-nating  interludes  of  four 
pieces  by  Palmgren  and  three  pic- 
turesque bits  by  Cyril  Scott,  Glazunov 
and  Leschetizky.  There  was  in  all  a 
winning  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
helu  his  hearers  for  later  encores,  in- 1 
eluding  Mendelssohn's  “ Spinning  Song,”) 
with  a personal  dash  and  dynamic  vim) 
of  no  mere  pedagogic  order. 


the  letter  concluded.  “ May  it  usher  in  a 
period  when  the  sun  of  true  peace  and 
reconcilement  will  shed  its  beneficent 
lays  upon  a world  that  too  long  has 
walked  in  the  shadow  of  strife  and  ill- 
will.  May  it  be  fruitful  of  actions  mak- 
ing for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  all 
peoples.  May  it  give  you  health  and 
contentment  and  happiness,  and  may  it 
lead  you  back  again  to  the  host  of  vour 
well-wishers  and  admirers  in  America.' 

Musicians  of  the  orchestras  here  and 
elsewhere  that  have  played  in  Dr. 
Strauss’s  concerts  were  invited  by  him 
to  contribute  to  a fund  for  their  fellow 
musicians  In  Central  Europe  still  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  war.  It 
was  said  by  local  contributors  last  night 
that  Mr.  Strauss  hoped  to  take  bac; 
$300  for  that  object  In  subscriptions 
from  his  American  players. 

Philharmonic  and  Friends  of  Music 
New  Orchestra  Heard. 

Philharmonic  subscribers  filled  Car-  j 
negie  Hall  to  its  limits  yesterday  after-  j 
noon  for  a second  and  last  Wagner  pro-  | 
gram  of  the  season  under  Stransky. 
The  conductor  fololwed  selections  from  j 
“Lohengrin,”  “ Master  Singers  ” and 
” Parsifal,”  with  his  own  serial  ar- 
rangement of  passages  from  The 
Nibelung's  Ring.”  , 

Arthur  Bodanzky  conducted  an  or- 
chestra largely  from  the  Metropolitan 
In  trie  fourth  concert  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  yesterday  at  the  Town  Hall.  In 
addition  to  a string  serenade  °f  Robert 
Volkmann.  rarely  heard  now,  he  save 
excerpts  from  Liszt’s  oratorio,  Lhrls- 
tus,”  and  Bronislaw  Huberman  played 
a violin  concerto  of  Spohr. 
nvu  „ a wpriran  Orcnestra  Society,  01- 


“Parsifal”  was  given  in  the  after- 
noon with  a cast  comprised  of  Florence 
Easton.  Johannes  Sembacb,  Clarence 
Whitehill.  Marion  Telva  , and  Mines. 
Ellis,  Schaaf  anrl  Messrs  Gustafson, 
Didur.  Bada,  D'Angelo,  Meador  and 
Eaurenti.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

BIG  CROWD  HEARS  HEIFETZ. 


Audience  Overflows  on  Stage  at 
A loll n Recital. 

Jascha.  Heifetz  gave  his  second  violin  | 
recital  this  season  yesterday  in  Carnegie  j 
Hall.  The  audience  filled  all  the  seats,  in- 
cluding several  hundred  placed  on  the  j 
stage,  and  all  the  standing  room.  Many  j 
were  unable  to  gain  admission.  He  held  i 
his  hearers  enthralled  while  ho  played  ] 
and  the  applause  was  long  and  en-  « 
thusiastic. 

j He  was  not  entirely  at  his  best  in  | 
Goldmark's  A miner  concerto,  with 
vhich  'he  began,  and  especially  In  the 
irst  movement.  Probably  the  cold  af- 
ected  his  x'iolin,  as  the  notes  were  not 
ill  smooth  nor  the  intonation  imp  cca- 
>lc.  But  on  the  whole  he  pen-imed 
the  difficult  score  with  fine  rhythm, 
dash  and  brilliance. 

In  the  sarabande,  double  and  tempo 
di  bourse,  for  violin  alone,  from  Bach’s 
second  sonata,  each  note  was  clear  and 
full,  with  breadth  and  repose  of  style. 
This  number  won  for  Mr.  Heifetz  many 
recalls. 

Then  followed  Saint-Saer.s’3  “Havan- 
naise,”  in  memory  of  the  composer, 


Another  pianist  invited  critical 
consideration  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Town  Hall,  making  what  was 
probably  his  first  local  appear- 
ance before  a small  but  attentive 
audience.  It  was  George  Smith,  of 
Boston,  teacher  of  late  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Smith  had  embellished  his 
programme  with  sundry  composi- 
tions of  small  dimensions- 

That  his  instincts  and  feelings 
are  essentially  musical  was  shown 
clearly  in  his  finely  modulated 
and  expressive  phrasing.  His 
touch  has  delicacy  and  warmth, 
and  he  knows  how  to  lend  color 
and  eloquence  to  a simple  can- 
tilena. 

While  his  fingers  are  well 
trained  and  nimble,  his  wrists  lack 
something  in  resiliency  and  zest. 
Considered  as  a whole,  indeed,  his 
technique  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  meet  easily  and  ac- 
curately transcendant  virtuoso  de- 
j manda. 

j z * 

Stokowski  Pl&ccs 

New  Interpretation 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Once  upon  a time,  not  much  more 
than  a generation  ago,  Brahms’s  third 
I s mphony  was  new  and  the  patrons 
i of  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken’s  Novelty  Con- 
certs then  giving  in  Steinway  Hall 
heard  it  with  minds  unperplexed  by 
the  interpretations  of  augurs,  seers, 
oracles  and  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  Di. 
Riemann’s  discovery  that  there  was  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Venusburg  music 
in  its  first  movement  and  his  deduction 
that  it  might  therefore  have  been  de- 
signed as  a tribute  to  W agner  had  not 
reached  us.  , . 

We  were  also  ignorant  of  Joacnim  $ 
suggestion  that  the  finale  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Hero  and  Leander  arid 
Mr.  Apthorp’s  fantastic  notion  that  be- 
cause there  is  a momentary  clash  be- 


rm. 


•en  major  and  minor  chords  in  the 
nine  Allegro  the  composer  lntend- 
to  illustrate  the  conflict  between 
od  and  Evil  and  that  li.  malignant 
>■0  vvas  seeking  .to  set  down  the  pegs 
the  well-tuned  music  and  make  it 
0 himself.  We  did  not  even  know 

t it  was  particularly  heroic,  as 
liter  thought,  though  we  recognized 
strength  of  its  sweeping  first 

me  and  were  glad  of  a composer  who 
ild  make  so  joyous  and  eloquent  a 

.clamation  without  muttering  and 

(wiing  in  the  preface.  We  had  not. 
mod  then  that  because  four  notes 
,'o  the  intervallic  succession  and-  in- 
cntally  the  rhythm  of  four  notes  in 

- im  “7flmnr  that  tnC 


ded. 


i’elairi  and,  St  times,  piercing  loveli- 
ness Last  night’s  performance  was 
, a dazzling  piece  of  work  on  the  part 
of  'both  conductor  and  orchestra;  it 
wrung  from  the  score  the  lost  drop 
J of  beauty  and-  eloquence  that  it  pos- 
| sessed.  « 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Leopold  Stokowski,  the  tall  young 
j man  who  conducts  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, is  undoubtedly  a musical  Mil- 
j tonian.  It  has  been  (said  that  the  melody 
| of  Chopin  is  like  that  of  Swinburne,  but  j 
1 that  of  Brahms  like  the  organ  music  j 

■ prayer  n-u...  <—• ^ — . , I of  Milton.  Mr.  Stokowski  gives  many: 

bjoct  of  the  Andante  c°n  moto  had  hja  and  nlghts  to  Brahms,  and 

- f».  o';  „.  m ■» ■* «—» 

” Of  artists  from  Broad  street  gave  their 

fifth  concert  of  the  current  season  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  voice  of  Brahms  was 
again  heard.  This  time  it  was  the  third  j 
symphony,  of  which  Hanslick  wrote . 

“It  repeats  neither  the  poignant  song  j 
of  fate  of  the  first,  nor  the  joyful  idyl 
of  the  second ; its  fundamental  note  is  j 
proud  strength  that  rejoices  in  deeds,  j 
Hanslick  strove  to  find  in  the  work — , 
or  at  least  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments— a character  similar  to  that  of  \ 
j Beethoven’s  “Eroica.”  But  in  thes^e  days 
I none  except  young  critics  who  suffer 
, from  overcrowded  memories  occupy 
their  time  in  observing  the  resemblances 
between  Brahms  and  other  great  mas- 

much 


public.'  Not  tiittf  "2»«ar  >»a»  >’.o  ?»«*>» 
of  its  own.  on  the  contrary,  it.  is  ft  lyr^ 
play  of  some  value.  Its  first  act  ui  CP 
.uniiv  Ivvi-im  In  its  musical  svad  cramatlc 
lifo  behind  tire  scenes  °r 


delineation  of 
a music  hall.  . , 

In  the  later  scenes  sentimont  plays  jf 
part.  U is  neither  prolound  «°r 
In  expression,  yet  it  U qV  orainaiy 
cant  as  the  .-.ntiment  of  the  ordinal 
play  and  it  affords  a brtdUnt  - ^ 

, the  ebullience  of  tiic  tutt  ac  - . 

.1.  hou  tno  lOIt 


-to 


prayer  from  "Zampa 
c*ct  of  the  A 
~n  cribbed  from 

has  no  more  af *.  - 

mdredth  arid  “Green  Sleeves- 
vrow  the  words  of  one  of  Shake- 
safe’s  Merry  Wives.  . But  the  com; 

-ntators  have  had  their  way  with  the 
mphony  since  them  and  we  have  been 
vited  to  believe  that  it  resembles  a 
r Basel  dumped  like  a camel  and  very 

Last  night  Mr.  Stokowski,  leading  the 
iladelphia,  ‘ Orchestra  in  Cv.negie 
all  added  to  our  informal  and 
,w  we  know  that  it  has  two  slow 
ovements  in  the  middle  and  tractions 
others  in  the  beginning  and  end. 
iso  that  there  may  be  a conception 
' andante  con  moto  which  makes  the 
-rm  mean  that  the  music  Should  move 

; sluggishly  as  possible  and  threaten  j ters.  It  is  much  easier  and 
> become  congealed  and  utterly  to  stop  I pleasanter  to  note  the  differences  and 
owing  whenever  a conductor  chooses  | above  all  to  accept  without  the  inter- 
] introduce  a ritardando  at  intervals  position  of  defensive  barriers  the  beauty, 

1'  a minute  or  two,  and  that  its  themes  j the  deep,  noble  feeling  and  the  lofty 
nd  counter-themes  ' should  start  &n*l' | thought  that  Branms  left  us. 
top  with  jerks.  We  confess  to  having  The  performance  of  the  symphony  last 
eceived  this  novel  information  about  evening  had  most,  if  not  all,  the  well 
he  work,  but  it  was  with  an  unwilling,  i known  characteristics  of  Philadelphia^ 
recalcitrant,  a grieved  and  protesting  i . orchestra  performances  under  Mr.  Sto- 
iiind.  For  us  the  music  was  robbed  of  | kowsk;<  There  were  peculiarities  of 

ts  beauty;  the  waters  were  stagnant 
md  covered  with  scum.  ( 

iliss  Elena  Gerhardt  sang  Wagner  s 
,o"ngs.  “In.  - Treibhaus,”  “Schmerezen 
ikd  I'Traume’  to  orchestral  accompani- 
ments with  intense  fervor  and  opulence 
of  Voice,  but  not  with  impeccable  in- 
tonation, which  was  a pity,  and  the  con- 
cert ended-  with  six  excerpts  from  the 
music  which  Stravinsky  composed  for 
the  pictures  and  action  of  Fokine  s 
“L’O-iseau-de  iEeu’!  and  which  qught  not 
‘W  'be  ; dissociated  from  "the  ballet. 


tlie  season 
and  in 


Geraldine  Farrar  has  made  the 
uc-.cn  entirely  her  own.  Jt  u »OL 
likely  that  any  other  rncnweroftk 

company  will  care  to  dispute 

In  it,  for  without  her  u1^  ‘it’ 

lit  the  loading  part  might  easily  becom 

unconvincing.  n-is 

In  i*'  X present  season  Miss  raiiar  lias 

retalfK  . ‘all  the  dramatic 
tbr  impersonation  which  she  Bate 
j winter/  but  She  has  added  ccniSider^y 
to  the  musical  value  of  her  w ‘ • 
has  been  singing  better  all 
than  she  did  In  the  previous  one,  t 
Za-jo.  she  dots  some  of  the  mobi  awn 
able  vocal  interpretation  of  nor  ca.ee. 
Furthermore.  she  makes  much  o. 
scene  with  the  child,  a thing  oy  no 
means, -easy  to  do  when  the  !,u  e “"0  3 
compelled  to  so  disturb  the  artistic  at 
mospliere  by  the  employment  ot  spoken 

Miss  Farrar  finds  excellent  aid  in  the 
Cn scarf.  oC  Mr.  de  Luca.  This  popular 
barytone  has  very  flexible  methods  and 
seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  comedy  | 
as  in  serious  drama.  His  Concert  i;  a 
very  sympathetic  impersonation.  Mr 
Crimi  was  the  original  Dufresnc  ana 
continues  to  be  acceptable  in  the  part,  j 
Mine.  Howard  always  arouses  admira- 
tion by  lier  well  planned  and  executed 
performance  of  the  tippling  mother. 
The  house  was  filled  last  evening  and  i 
I there  wa3  much  applause. 


1001  * 


HE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

Brahms,  "Wagner  and  Stravinsky 
ire  the  ingredients  of  the  Pliiladel- 
ia  Orchestra’s  fifth  concert  at  Car- 
gie  Hall  last  night.  The  Brahms 
(us  the  third  symphony,  into  which 
id  commentators  have  read  all 
IjjI  :rts  of  poetic — and  conflicting — pro- 
immcs.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stokowski 
is  trying  to  decide  which  one  to 
Mow  last  night-  That  would  at  least 
i plain  a certain  want  of  conviction 
j his  conducting  of  the  work.  It  was 
conscientious  reading  and  an  . im- 
jccable  one  but  it  lacked  eloquence. 
Wagner  contributed  three  of  tlie 
igs  for  which  Mathilda  Wescndonck 
ote  the  words,  "Im  Treibhaus,” 
ehmerzen”  and  “Traeume.”  One 
^ l|p<te  that  Mrs.  Wescndonck  did  not 
thorize  the  rich  doggerel  transla- 
ins  that  adorned  last  night’s  pro- 
amine.  An  unkind  footnote  at- 
uL-d  tnom  to  Francis  Hueffer,  and  i 
ey  abounded  in  poetic  gems  such  as 
veep  my  inino-sf  soul  revolving.”  and  j 
Cature,  me  puch  pain  as  this!”  Miss 
ena  Gerhardt,  who  sang  them,  was 
=appointmg,  for  -her  good  phrasing 
id  sincerity  of  Intention  were  the 
dy  reminders  of  the  great  ljeder 
n-gor  we  are  accustomed  to  hear, 
le  forced  her  tones,  sang  several 
rong  notes  and  flatted  consistently 
'Im  Treibhaus”  and  "Traeume.” 
ae  audience  recalled  her  four  times. 
All  was  forgiven  in  Mr.  fito- 
iwski's  gorgeous  reading  of  the  ex- 
acts from  Stravinsky’s  “L’Oiseau 
- Feu.”  It  was  the  revised  score 
at  Stravinsky  made  two  years 
;o,  when  he  condensed  the  origi- 
xl  instrumentation  and  made 
tanges  in  the  musical  content  of 
ie  first  suite.  The  New  York 
J fymphony  Orchestra  played  it  here 
st  February.  There  are  six  movfe- 
ients;  Introduction;  the  Fire-Bird 
kd -her  Dance;  Round  Dance  of  the 
rincesses;  Infernal  Dance  of  King- 
oshchei;  Cradle  Song;  Finale, 
ing  Koshchei,  by  the  way,  is  the 
rflfsame  Koshchei  the  Deathless  to 
hom  Jurgen  rendered  such  service 
ltd  by  whom  he  was  so  interestingly 
warded — except  that  Stravinsky 
ills  the  monarch;  and  the  fire-bird 
erself  is  the  Zhar-Ptltsa  by  whose 
elp  King  Manuel  was  able  to  give 
fe  to  bis  Figures  of  Earth. 

By  this  time  Stravinsky  (has  trav- 
lled  -so  far  toward  the  musical  bo- 
izon  that  Ihe  himself  probably  looks 
pon  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu’’  as  a quaint 
urvival  of  his  Mozartiaa  days.  Even 
Cing  Koshchei's  infernal  damce,  while 
t sounds  horrific  enough,  is  about 
he  sort  of  thing  that  Schoenberg 
vould  label  ‘‘Staendchen.’’  It  is  still 
nuslc  of  ureat  vividness,  rhythmic 


After  the  symphony  Miss  menu,  w 
hardt,  the  distinguished  German  so- 
prano, sang  Wagner’s  three  familiar 
songs,  "Im  Treibhaus,”  “Schmerzen 
and  “Traeume”  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment It  was  not  Miss  Gerhardt  s 
harpiest  evening.  Understanding  of  the 
songs  and  sympathy  marked  her  deliv- 
ery,  but  so  also  did  rr-uch  bad  intona- 
tion, considerable  forcing  of  dlsagree- 
; able  lower  tones,  some  carrying  upward 
- of  tlie  medium  and  some  very  labored 

The  program  was  brought  to  its  con- 
elusion  with  the  concert  suite  which 
; Stravinsky  made  from  his  ballot. 

■ L’Oiseau  de  Feu,”  made  known  to  New 
j York  by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Cen- 
i tury  Theater  in  January,  1917. 


MISS  TAGLIONE’S  CONCERT. 

Miss  Evelione  Taglione,  an  American 
pianist  of  Italian  parentage,  gave  her 
first  recital  here  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Sixteen  years  old  and  dressed  in 
a sailor  suit,  she  sat  modestly  at  the 
piano  and  played  numbers  by  Bach  and 
Mozart  with  an  understating  which  be- 
spoke  a rare  musical  talent  and  much 
taste.  She  was  also  heard  with  her 
teacher,  Leginska,  in  five  little  pieces  by 
Stravinsky,  and  in  Omstein’s  “Valse  Bu- 
fon,”  a clown  dance — all  for  four  hands 
and  marked  as  receiving  their  firsts  per- 
formance in  this  country.  The  last 
named  piece  had  been  unexpectedly 
played  by  Leginska  and  Ornstein  as  an 
encore  at  their  two-piano  recital  here 
last  week. 

The  Stravinsky  numbers — in  the  true 
dissonant  vein  of  their  composer — have 
the  titles  “Andante,”  “Espanola,"  "Bala- 
laika,” "Napolitana”  and  ‘Galop.”  Miss 
Taglione's  list  contained  further  selec- 
tions from  Ornstein,  MacDowell  and 
Chopin. 

In  her  general  performance  she  showed 
not  only  a musical  intelligence  seldom 
met  with  in  so  young  an  artist,  but  her 
technical  powers  were  finely  developed, 
and  she  played  with  well  graded  dy- 
namics, good  rhythm,  tonal  variety  and 
brilliancy. 

MISS  VERA  POPPE’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Vera  Poppe,  ‘cellist,  gave  a re- 
cital yesterday  aternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  most  important  numbers  on  her 
program  were  a sonata  by  Boccherini, 
Tschaikowsky’s  ‘Variations  on  a Rococo 
Theme”  and  a set  of  short  pieces  of  her 
own  entitled  "From  a Sketch  Book.”  An 
audience  of  moderate  size  was  present 
and  gave  the  young  player  encouraging 
applause. 

Dr.  Richard  (Strauss  sailed  yesterday 
for  London  on  tiie  steamship  America. 
Dr.  Strauss  will  start  a concert  tour  of 
England  on  January  17  at  Albert  I-Tall, 
London,  conducting  the  Loudon  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

J"  ' f l "t — 

By  . J.  HENDERSON. 

/eoncavallo's  opera  “Zaza”  was  re 

/ited  at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening.  y 
he  continued  popularity  of  this  work  - 

a demonstration  of  the  power  of  a 
r,gle  artist  to  keep  an  opera  before  the  j 


Va^ivU ‘and  •Messrs.  IMcco  Bada  An- 
anian.  Malatwta.  Laurenti.  DAngelo, 
I’altrihicri  uni  Atidisio. 

/ ot/  / ^ ? Z 

By  Richard  Aldrich 

“Le  Roi  d’Ys  " at  the  Metropolitan. 

j LE  ROI  D’YS.  opera  in  three  acts  and  five 
scenes;  book  in  French  by  Edouard  Biau; 
i music  by  Edouard  Lalo.  At  the  Metro-' 

; politan  Opera  House. 

Mylio Beniamino  Gigli 

Karnac Giuseppe  Danise 

The  King Leon  Rothier 

Saint  Corentin .Paolo  Ananian 

I Jahei Millo  Picco 

! Margared Rosa  Ponselle 

Rozenn Frances  Alda 

Conductor,  Albert  Wolff. 


Another  of  the  n,ew  ventures  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  was  launched  last  evening 
when  for  the  first  time  in  New  York, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  America  outside 
of  the  half-mythical  French  opera  of 
New  Orleans.  Edouard  Salo's  opera  of 
“ Le  Roi  d’Ys  ” was  given.  The  opera 
was  heard  in  a production  in  many  ways 
fine,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  a 
large  audience  that  found  abundant 
reason  for  cordial  applause,  though  that 
applause  apparently  seldom  rose  to  the 
pitch  of  an  overwhelming  enthusiasm. 

The  production  of  " Le  Roi  d’Ys  ” at  ( 
this  time  suggests  no  reckless  or  im- 
provident haste  on  the  part  of  the  man-  , 
agement.  It  has  taken  the  opera  some 
thirty-three  years  to  reach  the  stage  of 
'the  Metropolitan,  during  which  time  it 
has  been  well  seasoned  by  uninterrupted 
prosperity  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris  and  in  other  institutions  abroad. 
But  it  had  been  announced  for  produc- 
tion here  from  time  to  time  without 
Tangible  result  in  the  jaunty  manner  of 
the  operatic  impresarios  of  other  days. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  freshness  and 
bloom  of  youth  Is  no  longer  upon  it3 
oeuntenance.  » 

The  French  music  of  thirty-four  years 
ago  was  a very  different  thing  from 
what  It  is  todaj'.  The  Wagnerian  in- 
fluence was  then  strong  upon  French 
composers,  perhaps  at  its  height.  Lalo 
was  thought  in  those  days  to  have  a 
strong  leaning  toward  Wagner.  He  was 
spoken  of  qpite  as  a matter  of  course 
by  some  of  his  conservative  compatriots 
as  “ at  the  head  of  our  most  ardent, 
most  advanced  and  most  uncompromis- 
ing Wagnerites.”  It  was  said  that  in 
" Le  Roi  d’Ys  ” he  had  made  a prac- 
tical application  of  the  extravagant  prin- 
ciples that  he  maintained  in  theory. 

The  charge  of  ” Wagnerism  ” was 
habitually  brought  against  any  who  de- 
parted from  the  traditional  methods  of 
the  French  opera,  and  especially  against 
any  who  had  a predilection  for  the 
orchestra  and  who  wrote  for  it  with 
any  skill  and  success.  Now,  Lalo  had 
been  known  before  “ Le  Roi  d’Ys  ” was' 
heard  of  as  a symphonist,  and  by  some 
that  for  It  was  considered  not  only  to 
disqualify  him  for  operatic  composition 
but  also,  when  his  opera  was  produced, 
to  be  a certain  evidence  of  his  ’’ Wag- 
nerism.” 

In  a way,  no  doubt,  Lalo  had  sub- 
mitted to  this  influence;  but  it  seems 
strange  today  that  ” Le  Roi  d’Ys  ” was 
ever  thought  to  be  ” Wagnerian  ” in 
its  musical  substance.  It  seems  peculiar- 
ly and  characteristically  French.  In  so 
far  as  it  denotes  the  abandonment  of 
the  old-fashioned  recitatives  and  arias 
and  set  divisions  of  ” numbers  ” in.favor 
of  the  freer  and  more  logical  treatment 
of  the  lyric  drama,  it  no  doubt  shows 


that  Lalo,'  TiTVommon  with  most  others 
of  his  day  and  generation,  had  been 
tarred  with  the  Wagnerian  stick. 

There  are  now  and  then  odd  “tB0 
reminiscences  that  will  strike  the  ob- 
servant listener  more  with  amusement 
than  with  any  sense  of  lalo’s  plagarism— 
a measure  or  two  that  seems  to  start 
off  Into  the  “ Tannhiiuser  ” overture; 
another  measure  of  two  that  can  hardly 
be  restrained  from  launching  into  W0D" 
er’s  " Invintation  to  the  Dance.  But 
they  are  wholly  inconsequential— as  in- 
consequential as  most  of  the  bags  of  the 
reminiscence  hunter  usually  &re.  . 

There  is  much  In  ” Le  Rai  o’y3  tnot 
is  vigorous  and  alive  today.  The  libretto 
is  effective  in  a somewhat  conventionally 
operatic  wav,  though  there  are  spots  in 
it  of  dramatic  nullity  where  the  com- 
poser can  hardly  do  more  than  mark 
1 time  and  fill  in.  The  action  of  the  opera 
is  presented  in  broad  and  simple  lines, 
without  complications  and  without  sub- 
sidiary intrigue.  It  turns  upon  the  Jeal- 
ousy and  lust  for  revenge  of  a woman 
infatuated  with  love,  namely  Margared, 
daughter  of  the  Kings  of  Y's,  for  Mylio, 
a warrior  of  her  father  s court,  though 
she  is  to  be  betothed  to  Pince  Kanac. 

But  Mylio,  who  has  taken  ship  lor 
foreign  parts  and  Is  thought  to  hate 
perished,  has  given  his  heart  to  Mar- 
gared’s  sister,  Rozenn.  As  the  betrotnal 
fi  about  to  take  place  Mylio  returns,  and 
Margared  publicly  refuses  to  wed 
Karnac,  who  thereupon,  just iy  enraged, 
throws  down  his’  gauntlet  at  the  king  s 
feet. 

In  the  war  that  follows  Mylio  gams 
the  victory,  and  the  defeated  Karnac 
meets  Margared  after  the  battle  at  the 
chapel  of  St.Corentin  and  conspires  with 
him  for  revenge.  She  takes  her  rev-nge 
bv  giving  him  the  key  to  the  slu-.-f 
which  protect  the  town  of  Ys  from  the 
i inroads  of  the  sea.  He  opens  them  and 
the  tide  rushes  in.  As  the  town  and  its 
people  are  on  the  point  of  being  sub- 
j merged  Margared  is  stricken  with  re- 
morse and  throws  herself  into  the  sea. 

St.  Corentin.  the  patron  saint  of  xs, 
whom  Margared  and_I<narnac  had  af- 
fronted in  their  conspiracy  on  the  rocky 
coast  before  his  shrine,  accepts  the 
sacrifice  of  her  life;  the  sea  rolls  back 
and  the  town  is  saved. 

This  is  a retelling  of  a Breton  legend 
which  is  said  to  appear  in  various  forms 
in  the  folklore  of  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  people,  the  Irish  and  the  Cornish, 
but  which  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied and  simplified  with  the  chartered  ; 
libertinage  of  operatic  librettists,  for  use 
as  an  operatic  libretto  by  Edouard  ; 

There  are  -pages  which  more  than  by 
Lalo’s  music,  something  of  7°"®"'  , 
grin”  is  involuntarily  suggested  to  the 
listener.  He  is  reminded  of  Telramund 
bv  the  gloomy  and  defeated  Karnac;  of 
Ortrud  by  the  passionate  and  v0n8'eful 
Margaret.  There  is  even  a herald.  The 
nocturnal  plotting  after  the  battle  and 
the  appearance  of  the  pair  together  a3 
the  wedding  procession  has  entered  the 
chapel  can  hardly  fail  to  recall  the  s^m“ 
liar  scenes  in  Wagner’s  , opera  in  mood 
and  suggestion,  even  though  the  resem- 
blance  is  hardly  more  than  superficial. 

Music  by  Lalo  is  well  known  m the 
New  York  concert  halls.  The  overture  , 
to  this  opera-played  in  the  performance 
not  at  its  place  in  the  beginning  but 
in  two  Intermissions  between  the  first 
and  second  acts  in  order  not  to  waste 
It  on  mere  early  comers — has  long  been 
a familiar  number  on  orchestral  pro- 
grams,  considered  a strong  representa- 
tive of  the  French  music  of  its  period. 
His  “ Symphonie  Espagnole  ” is  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  repertory  of  the 
violin  virtuoso,  and  his  violin  concerto, 
in  the  more  usual  form,  has  been  often 
played.  Other  of  his  orchestral  works 
are  not  unknown. 

In  this  opera,  as  in  those  pieces, 
Lato’s  music  is,  of  strong  fibre,  vigorous 
and  picturesque  rather  than  subtle.  One 
of  its  admirable  qualities  comes  from 

tlie  composer’s  gift  of  significant  char- 
acterization in  the  music  he  allots  to 
and  throws  about  his  characters.  He 
can  write  pregnant  and  warmly-felt 
melody.  Thirty-three  years  ago  such 
melody  was  not  so  much  in  disfavor  a 
it  is  now,  and  it  probably  never  occurred 
to  Lato  to  hide  or  disfigure  his  melodic 
gifts.  The  overture,  of  the  type  macm 
familiar  by  Weber,  giving  a, resume  ot 
some  of  the  important  material  used  m 
the  opera,  reveals  much  of  this  melodic 

q It  was  notural  that  in  treating  a 
Breton  legend,  Lalo  should  turn  to  the 
(Breton  folksong;  and  he  has  made  ad 
mil-able  use  of  a few  Breton  melodies 
.The  most  striking  and  most  beautiful  or 
them  is  in  the  nuptial  chorus  With  which 
the  third  act  opens,  and  the  answering 
strophes  sung  by  Mylo;  a characteristi  c 
and  full-flavored  tune  of  ,lts  J-W* 
which  the  composer  has  made 
(use.  Likewise  of  the  folk  tune  char- 
' acter  are  the  strophes  that  Rozenn 
sings  in,  the  same  answering  teem- 

There  is  another  Breton  folk  tune  In 
j the  chorus  with  which  the  opera  open 

i that  has  a c harming  effect.  

There  are  beauties  in  certain  pages  o 
1 the  passionate  duet  between  Margaret 
j and  Rozenn  in  the  first  act,  though 
others,  notably  in  the  second  act.  tl  e , 
passion  seems  hardly  to  have  translat  I 
itself  into  the  music;  nor  is  there  the 
highest  exaltation  in  the  scene  in  wm™ 
Mylio  returns  and  finds  Bo2®™; 
the  d ramatic  scene  in  which  Margaret 
disowns  her  promise  to  Karnac  and  he 
throws  down  his  gauntlet.  There  is 
more  in  the  long  and  Passionate  aria 
with  which  Margaret  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  opens  the  second  act.  The  scene 
of  Margared’s  meeting  with  Karnac  at 
night  after  the  battle  has  an  orchestral 
color  suited  to  the  scene  and  the  si tua_ 
tion  but  the  music  is  not  of  itsell  es 

E TheallasteactUisn  the  weakest,  both  mu- 
sically and  dramatically.  ’ The  edge  has 
been  taken  off  redemption  through  the 
sacrifice  of  a woman  b>  both  Weber 
and  Wagner.  And  when  late  endeavors 
to  depict  the  scene  of  horror,  the  Hood- 
ing ocean  the  terrified  crowds,  the 
plunge  of  the  guilty  woman,  he  has  few 

reiCn°  hiseSsieoff-this  orchestra  Lato  shows 
richness  and  color  and  a general  effect 
robustness  and  perhaps  an  over  fond- 
ness  for  Fanfares  ot  trumpets  and  other 
brass  instruments  which  lose  some  of 
their  effect  by  their  frequency.  The. 
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choruses  are  among'  The  finest,  most 
poderful  and  most  skilfuily  written  con- 
stituents Of  the  opera.  those 

already  mentioned,  there  aie  others  of 

SPInnfact  Ptheeimpression  produced  by  the 
opera  if  not  one  of  the  highest  inspira- 
tions is  of  unfailing  skill  and  success 
in  the  disposition  and  treatment  of  all 
the  material.  The  composer  writes  with 
understanding  and  effect  for  the  voices 
His  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  that 
of  one  who  thoroughly  knows  its 
sonorities  its  colors  and  contrasts,  and 
the  orchestra  has  been  given  its 
significant  and  well  calculated  functions 

lnitthmay  hb°eIesaid  that  everything  in  the 
opera  is  effective;  that  it  “ sounds  ; 
that  it  is  the  work  of  one 
home  in  his  profession;  that  it  is  well 
made."  It  is  a work  that  can  interest 
and  even , engross  the  musical  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  dramatic  sense, 
and  the  mounting  is  such  as  must  please 

The  performance  had  many  excellent 
features.  Mine.  Alda  as  Rozenn  pro-  1 
sented  a figure  not  unsympathetic, 
though  her’s  is  not  the  character  in  the 
opera  that  wall  evoke  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  audience,  even  though  her  wholly 
justified  claims  to  sympathy.  Perhaps 
If  Mme.  Alda  sang  with  more  beauty 
of  tone  and  mastery  of  style  she  would 
secure  more  sympathy  for  the  gentle 
sisterliness  of  the  heroine.  , . I 

Miss  Ponselle  presented  the  turbulent 
Margaret  as  a dominating  personality, 
full  of  passion  of  the  robustest  sort  and 
singing  -with  an  equivalent  turbulence 
and  passion  and  with  no  little  violence 
done  to  vocal  beauty.  There  was  great 
musical  value  in  Mr.  Giglis  singing, 
more  restraint  and  less  PeJ?lsterce, 
the  use  of  the  fullest  voice  than  he  has 
sometimes  shown ; and  in  certain  pas- 
sages. as  in  his  air  at  the  opening .of 
the  third  act,  " Vocinement,  6 bien- 
aimde."  with  beautiful  refinement  of 
art.  But  Mr.  Gigli  will  have  to  find 
himself”  a trifle  more  in  the  part  of 
Mvlio  if  he  is  to  give  unconvincing 
picture  of  that  heroic  person.  He  must 
make  him  more  interesting,  more  hu- 
man, more  moved  by  the  passions  and 
impulses  of  a man  and  a lover.  As  he 
presents  him  Mylio  is  a rather  aloof  per- 

S°There  was  savagery  enough  in  Mr. 
Danise’s  picturesque  and  vigorous 
Karmac  the  music  of  which  he  sang 
vem'  well.  Mr.  Rothier  added  one  more 
to  his  gallerv  of  kingly  portraits  with 
much  intelligence  and  skill. 

The  scenic  pictures  of  the  new  °pera 
are  made  with  artistic  justice  and  ef- 
! fectiveness.  The  terrace  of  the  palace 
' in  the  first  act,  the  hall  in  that  palace, 
the  wide  plain  under  a murky  sky  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Corentin  somewhat 
curiously  placed,  the  castle  court— an 
especially  fine  effect  of  architectural 
solidity  and  of  color — and  finally  the 
hilltop  above  the  city  where  the  people 
have  take  refuge  from  the  flood,  all  are 
well  represented,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  excellent  traditions  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wolff  conducted  the  performance 
with  the  energy  that  he  has  so  often 
shown  before,  and  with  similar  results 
in  obtaining  rapid  movement  and  dra- 
matic vigor.  The  performance  of  the 
overture  in  its  distracted  position  was 
exceeding  and  especially  notable  for 
its  finish.  The  audience  enjoyed  It 
and  gave  the  tribute  of  hearty  applause. 
So  it  did  to  the  principal  singers  who 
were  frequently  recalled.  The  chorus 
had  the  chance  of  its  life  and  sang  with 
splendid  vigor  and  prime  nualltv  nf  time. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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iary^lT,0 1888"! "at  one  of  his  Voting  Peo- 
ple’s Concerts  in  Steinway  Hall.  Since 


creators of”  t) i c opera  than  of  Us  pfesTl 
ent  producer  ; “Be  Rot  d .Ys is  ah  , 
amusing  vet  almost  ‘pathetic  lllustra 
t“n  of  the  snuggle  of.  the  operatic 
composers  of  France  against  the  influ- 
cnee  of  Wagner— amusing  yet  pathetic 
because  of  tljt  ;w>r.fession  of  Un potency 
contained  in  the  book-  as  well  as  the 
score  of  the  work.  Not  on.y  does  it  go 
to  ancient  legend  for  its.  subject,  as  aid 
Wagner  in  nearly  all  of  his  dramas,  it 
reproduces  Wagnerian  scenes  and  char- 
acters. There  is  a wedding  procession 
like  that  in  “Lohengrin,”  and  no  sooner 
lias  it  crossed  the  court  ot  the  palace 
and  entered chapel  t h a-n. ' K a rna c 
and  Margared, 'looking'  and  acting  like 
Telramund  and  Ortrud,  appear  and  hold 
sinister  converse  near  the  chapel  steps. 
There  is  a master  of  ceremonies  who 
ever  and  anon  makes  proclamations 
and  like  Henry  the  Fowler’s  Herald 
seems  always  on  the.  point  of  inviting 
somebody  in  the  audience  to  step  for- 
ward and  fight  foe  Elsa.'of  Brabant, 
otherwise  Rds'enn."  As  Serita  throws 
herself  from  a rock  into  th,e  sea  and 
by  sacrifice  .o^  herself  releases  the 
Dutchman  frd^-'h-i's 'doom;  so  Margareu 
atones  for  her  wickedness  and  saves 
the  people  o£  Ys-  /ram,  .complete  de- 
struction by  3 eapilig"'] Tito  the-  waters 
which  she  had  loosed  upon  the  city  in 
a jealous  fury,, 

The  bridal  chorus,  which  serves  to 
recall  an  ancient  custom  in  “Lohen- 
grin,” has  a counterpart  in  the  pretty 
paraphrase  of  an  old  Breton  wedding 
ceremony  in  the  opening  scene  of  the 
last  act — -the  only  scene  in  which  the 
ear  is  gratified  with  pretty  melodies 
culled  from  the  folksong  of  Brittany. 
Lalo  seeks  to,  avoid  toe.  -Wagnerian 
system  of  cftnjpdsyt jqn,c  blit  - lie  .makes 
of  reminiscerif  and  prophetic 
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use 


phrases  and  in  spitp  ,pf  h-im  some  ,.pf 
Wagner’s  m£tiV4,'J>ef 


>ap  lip'i n his  instru- 
mental score.  In'  the  overture  the 
trombones  once  start  the  chorus  of 
'pilgrims  from  ’’Tannhauser.”  God  and 
'St.  Corentin!  his  vicar,  speak  in  con- 
' demnation  of  the  wicked  people  of  the 
I drama  in  the  old  melody  to  which  the 
sequence,  “Dies  irae,”  is  sung  the 
world  over — ■Which  is  musico-dramatie 
•commentary  of  the,  Wagnerian  type. 
'-1  ' not  the  niusiiA  ‘pljfSe-’  qpfejp.  which 
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; makes  it  seem  so  much  life ‘a  hook  of 
quotations,  however,  as  the  stk-ge  ;Situ/ 
ations  and  the  sta’ffe  folk.  Henry  the 
.Fowler,  Lohengrin,  Elsa  and  Ortrud  are 
■ forever  masquerading  as  the  King, 
'Mylio,  Rozenn  and  Margarad.  Once, 
however,  the  women  '.doff  both  'their 
dual  naturesV-ah^’ajifreaiH'as  Aida  and 
i Amneris  with  changed  costumes  and 
complexions.  jh... , 

Legend  apd  'Remifnc'e  .Combined 
The  story  of  the  opera  is  a rpmance 
! of  a comm oiyilB.ee -sqrt  grafted  blip  on  a 
legend  which  fivefe  imth’e  balladry  of 
Brittany  and  the,  folklore  of  Wales, 
.Ireland,  Germany  ! ah'd-iofhej;  countries.- 
Edouard  Blau,  who  made  the’  libretto 
!for  M,  Lalo,  said  he  had  heard  the 
legend  from  the  lips  of  a Breton 
named  Jules  de  la  Moran, diere,  but  he 
, might  as  well,  have'  takeii  MUth  primi- 
tive elements'  hUt  bf  Be  IB  V.illeriiarqiie’s' 
'hook  entitled  “Barzaz-Breiz;  chants 


j'THe'Tbunqatu'-'  ol  an  ana 

in  his  novel.  “Chita,  a 
Island,”  Which  is  based  on  fact  the 
destruction  o;  one  of  the  pleasure  ro- 
I sorts  in  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a hurri- 
cane and  tidal  wave.  Y s,  its  fabled 
iking  and  its  fabled  destruction  by  an 
, inundation  accomplished  throug.i  an 
1 opening  of  the  dykes  by  the  kings 
daughter,  arc  the  only  elements  of  the  j 
legend  which  M.  Blau  used,  lo  them 
i lie  has  added  a story  of  his  own  imag- 
i ining.  To  preserve  peace  with,  the  foe 
i of  his  people,  Granton  promises  the 
1 hand  of  his  daughter,  Margaret,  to 
Prince  Karnac.  She  consents  to  a love- 
; less  marriage  for  the  general  weal,  but 
at  the  altar  refuses  to  wed  the  prince, 
having  learned  from  his  sister,  Rozenn, 
j that  her  lover,  supposed  to  be  dead,  is 
i alive  and  has  returned  to  "Vs.  Karnac 
[throws  down  the  gage  of  battle,  and 
j Mylio,  Rozenn’s  lover,  picks  it  up.  This 
: is  the  matter  of  the  first  act. 

But  Margared  is  also  in  love  with 
Mylio,  and  finding  that  her  love  is  not| 
returned,  .she  seeks  out  Karnac  after 
he  has  been  defeated  in  battle  and 
points  out  a way  by  which  he  may  at 
once  avenge  his  defeat  and  her  hnmili-  - 
ation.  She  knows  how  to  open  the; 

! gate  which  protects,  the  city  from  the  j 
I ocean,,  but  .qeeds  the  help  of  a more 
powerful  arm.  The  horrible  deed  is 
done  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  ( 
over  Mylio’s  victory  and  marriage  with  | 
Rozenn.  Ys  is  submerged  and  the  | 
King,  Mylio,  Rozenn,  Margared  and  the  j 
populace  are  driven  for  safety  to  the  i 
i topmost  peak  of  the  highlands.  Still 
the  waters  rise.  Margared,  conscience  j 
stricken,  confesses  her  crime  amid  tne 
execrations  ..of,  the  people,  recalls  a 
celestial  oracle. 

“When  that  it  shall  receive  Its  prey, 

The  vengreful  flood  will  pass  away, 
and  hurls  herself  into  the  waters  from 
a cliff.  At  the  command  of  St.  Cor- 
entin, who  had  appeared  in  a vision 
to  warn  the  wicked  pair,  the  waters 
recede.  Meanwhile  Mylio  has  met  and  - 
slain  Karnac.  The  people  laud  the  . 
glory  of  Divine  Omnipotence. 

The  Music  and  Pictures  of  the  Opera 
In  the  overture,  which  is  that  of  the  1 
dignified  potpourri  order  of  which  the  | 
mo?t  perfect  examples  were  given  us 
by 'Weber,  use  is  made  of  the  principal  ; 

i ^ TVi  nvo 
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melodic  phrases  of  the  opera.  They  are 
not  many,  for  most  -or  the  dramatic 


populaires  d^,  la  'B.retagnq,’’.wh.ioh  wqs 
‘in  print  mo^e  thaA  fifty ' years  before 


k In  producing  Edouard  Lalo’s  opera 
’ “Le  Roi  d'Ys”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night,  Mr.  Gatti  re-1 
' deemed  a promise  made  by  one  of  his 
.predecessors  thirty-one  years  ago.. 
Whether  he  burdened  or,, relieved  hisj 
) < onseiencc  by  ihe  act  «■?.  shall  not 
.attempt  to  say;  The?  ((kef  i'-,s  liwhtioiiea 
Ivnierely  because  it  ;.hja.v  a '1'* 

crest:  The  opera- received  its  hrst 

-representation  in  Paris  on  May  i,  1888,. 
and  had  sixty  representations  in.  tne 
Reason  Four  months  before  the  produc- 
tion New  Yorkers  Y’ereyPer-mU.ed  to 
hear  all  of  its  mUsfc  known  h*ve£t»U1  Ust 
might,  except  a duet,  for  Mr..  J hcodprc 
.'Thomas  played  the  ^.urejnta- 


the  opera  was  written.  From  this  book 
we  fancy  M.  Lalo  obtained  some  of  the 
melodies  wMdh  he  used  in  the  scene  at 
the  beginning’of  the  third  act,  which  is 
-the  only  one  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  preserve  local  color,  though 
folksong  motifs  'are  ^also  to  fe  found 
in  the  openiltg'- chorus.  From  a peasant 
M.  Villemarque  recovered  fragments  of 
an  extremely  old  ballad  whifh  °f 

the  submersion  of!  an  ancient  city  of 
Armorica,  called  Is  or  Ys.  The  catas- 


' then  this  piece,  which  is  the : better 
part  -of  the  opera,  has  repea  edly  been 
performed  a.nd.^was '.pnc- of 
Golonnc’s  selections-  j 

yductcd  concerts  of  the  Philha.  momc  , 
'-'•Society  in  1904.  , . •’  f i 

The  opera  created  something  - ' - 
/ Bl.r  in  France  when  it  was  new,  which 

•fact,  probably  led  to  its  inclusion  by 

Hr.  Edmund  Stanton  m 
of  the  German  season,  1889-1890,  at 
the  Metropolitan  ppefa  House-  Bat 
nothing  came  .’of  the  promise, 
renewed  for  the  next  season-  By  that 
...time,  however,  the  Wagnerian  tide  had 
risen  so  high  in  New  Fork  that  after 
January,  1891,  all  the  new  operas  which 
had  been  promised,  except  - W agnei , 
were  submeVged  in  it,  including 
’Roi  d’Ys,”  Marschner’s  “Templar  ana 
Jewess,”  Goetz's  ’Taming  ot  the 
Shrew,”  Massine  tV^Esclarmonae  ana 
Nicolai’s  “Merry  Wives  ot  _ Windsor, 
every  one* of  wli.i^h  has- as  jpst  elaims 
for  performance  how  as  the  hrsi..  Alter 
the  owners  of  the,  theater  had  deter- 
, mined  to  yield  to  .tli'e;d.eniands  of. fash- 
ion instead  d?  the'  taste-  of  the  music- 
loving  public  and  invited  the  return  of 
performances  in  Italian,  there  was  no, 
more  thought  of  “Le  Roi  dFs  until  ( 
Mr.  Gatti  issued  his  prospectus  las,,  i 

V-  summer.  1 . ■ ' , .. 

i,  V/e  can  more  easily  understand  the 
nf  the  minds  of  the  original 


j-yqnh p is  supposed  to  have  occurreu  i 
about  A.  D.  440,  and  the  Breton  ballad  j 
(which  is  in  the  dialect  of  Cornouaille,  , 
otherwise  Cornwall,  for  the  founders  • 
of  Armorica  came  from  across  the  j 
English  Channel)  tells,  in  brief,  how  I 
in  the  reign  of  King  Gradlon,  Ys,  his  j 
capital  city,  was  protected  against  the 
encroachment  of, the  ocean  by  a sys-  | 
tern  of  dikes,  the  secret  gate  of  which 
w^g; locked  %Tth  a key  which,  he  always  j 
- kdpt^attac'hed  to  a chain  which  he  wore  | 

! atjpu.t-his  heck.  One  night  his  daughter, 
wishiiig  to  crown  a banquet  given  in  i 
,-honpr  of  hrer  lover,  stole  the  key  from  ; 
;t;he  ‘ Sleeping  King,  opened  the  gates  || 
■ and  the  inrushing  flood  overwhelmed  j 
; Che  ci’jy.  ■ ' . I; 

y'T.heJ, story  in  this  form  is  Celtic  and  jj 
alpossession  of  the  people  of  Wales  as 
well,, as  Ireland,  but  in  their  versions  | 
t^c  engulfing  waters  flow  from  a 
idyiitawl.  • Fundamentally  the  stogy  is 
JScaiculably'  old  and  widespread;  it  is  | 
th!ht  ok  the  fabled  island  Atlantis  as  j 
wdH  as.  ‘of  -'iVineta,  the  city  under  the 
^kBter.sfof  the  Baltic  Sea,  whose  towers 
ttfArmen  and  bells  are  heard  at  certain 
jiedods  cif  the  year  by  sailors  ami 
fishermen.  The  German  story  is  sung 
,in  a poem  “Vineta”  by  Wilhelm 
j Miiller,  composed  by  Brahms,  who  also 
I wrote  the  songs  which  Schubert  has 
j immortalized  as  “Die  Scndne  Mullerin. 

| It  is  only  ,-:i  interesting  coincidence 
j that  the  Breton  iiong  whose  melody 
! Lalo  used  in  paraphrase  in  the  pretty 
bridal  antiphon  at  the  beginning  of 
l his  third  act  also  has  to  do  with  a 
I miller’s  daughter  “La  Mcuniere  di 
| Ponta’ro”  in  French. 

i Into  the  folklore  of  submerged  cities 
j which  occasionally  become  visible  ivc 
cannot,  go,  though  the  subject  is  inter- 
I csting.  In  the  course  of  a few  cenUi- 
[ ries,  no  doubt,  wo  shall  have  an  Is  of 
oUr  own,  for  Lifcadio  Hearn  has  laid 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  PLAYS. 


Monteux  Gives  Dances  of  “ Three- 
Cornered  Hat”  for  First  Time  Here. 


The  Boston  Symphony  s 100  men 
marked  vividly  their  third  Winter  visit 
to  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  with  a 
gorgeous  gay  44  first  time  in  New  Yore 
of  Manuel  de  Falla’s  dances  of  The 
Three  Cornered  Hat,  with  which 
Diaghileff’s  ballet  had  made  a great 
noise  in  London  last  Summer,  and  of 
which  the  young  Cadiz  composer  can 
hardly  have  heard  so  stirring  a Per- 
formance by  his  “ seventeen  players 
two  years  since  in  Spain.  In  its  action 
there  had  appeared  oversea  Mme.  Kar- 
savina, Messrs.  Massine  and  Idikowsky, 
the  last  two  remembered  here. 

Taken  as  music  alone,  de  Falla  s gos- 
sippy  episode  of  44  The  Neighbors  ' wa,s 
much  liked  by  last  night  s critical 
house;  his  44  Miller's  Dance,"  that  the 
Spaniards  found  ■ most  striking  in 
Moorish  flavor,  was  less  decognizable  to 
Western  ears,  but  the  *'  Final  Dance, 
a whirlwind  of  popular  Spanish  rhythms 
in  all  the  aggrandized  modernism  or  m- 

j.  _ i ■foivlir  fMlfGflnCftl 


in  an  uie  , *******  -----, 

strumental  apparatus,  fairly  outdanced 
Chabrier’s  44  Espafia  **  as  an  orchestral 


music  is  of  the  declamatory  arioso 
kind,  but  they  are  effectively  set,  and 
in  consequence  the  overture  offers  more 
beauty  than  any  section  of  the  opera  of 
equal  length.  Mr.  Wolff,  who  conduct- 
ed the  perrfomance,  seemed  so  eager  to 
have  its  beauties  favorably  heard  that 
; he  opened  the  door  (that  is,  he  played  j 
1 the  overture)  between  the  first  and  sec- 
1 ond  acts,  instead  of  at  the  beginning 
’ of  the  performance.  It  was  a laudable 
1 exhibition  of  respect,  and  its  prompting 
was  like  that  which  in  the  past  led  our 
German  conductors  to  play  the  “Leo- 
nore  No.  3”  overture  after  the  second 
act  of  “Fidelio”;  but  we  fancy  that  the 
opera  would  have  enlisted  greater  in- 
terest than  it  did  if  the  piece  had  been 
placed  where  it  belongs  and  been  per- 
mitted to  invite  attention  to  the  few 
high  lights  in  its  musical  texture. 

The  slow  moxiement,  with  material 
drawn  from  Mylio’s  song  on  his 
entrance  in  the  first  act,  is  lovely  in 
sentiment  and  exquisite  in  expression. 

So ‘is  the  excerpt  from  the  duet  be- 
tween Margared  and  Rozenn  sung  by 
violoncellos.  The  allegro  is  less  ap- 
pealing, though  its  martial  strains  are 
stirring  enough,  and  we  found  reason 
for  self-gratulation  in  the  fact  that  the 
fashion  of  dissonant  fanfares _ for  the 
trumpets  had  not  yet  come  in  wnen 
Lalo  wrote.  Bewitchingly  fresh  andi 
winsome  is  the  wedding  music,  com- 
bined with  the  ingratiating  dance  of 
the  prettily  habited  lads  and  lasses  of 
the  first  scene  of  tbe  last  act.  Inc 
dramatic  effort  of  the  catastrophic 
music  of  the  final  scene  might  sound 
more  awesome’  than  it  does  if  it  were 
Dossible  to  produce  the  picture  of  a 
city  sinking  under  a flood_  of  waters, 
that,  however,  would  require  the  sub-  , 
mersffon  of  the  orchestral  pit  and  the  ; 
flight  of  the.  audience  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  house,  or  a tank  stage 
like  that  of  the  Hippodrome.  We  must 
needs  -get  along,  without  that  and  be  , 
content  with  the  pictures  ingeniously  I 
designed  by  Mr.  Urban,  and  effectively  , 
colored,  as  we  think,  tho“Sb  I 

effect  might  be  improved  with  better  i 

lighting.  , 

What  effect  the  opera  made  upon  tne  ■ 
public  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  l 
The  overture  was  received  with  a 
o-enuine  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  the 
applause  coming  from  its  proper  source  , 
—the  audience.  Most  of  the  demon-  j 
strations  bestowed  oil  individual  per-  | 
formers  sounded  as  if  made  to  order, 
though  a reasonable  degree  of  approba-  I 
tion  was  deserved  by  Mr.  Gigli,  Mr.  , 
Danise,  Mr.  Rothier,  Miss  Ponselle  and  . 
Miss  Alda,  whose  relative  merit,  we 
' think,  is  indicated  by  the  order  of  their 
mention.  Unfortunately  none  . of  the 
characters  has  dramatic  individuality 
demonstrable  in  action  and  song. 
Thev  are  conventionalized  replicas  ot 
other  operatic  folk  or  mere  marion- 
ettes, and  at  their  best  invoke  and 
provoke  memories  of  familiar  and  finer 

characters. of  the  record,  it  being 

a first  performance  of  the  opera  in 
New  York,  the  cast  is  appended; 

Beniamino  Gigli 

Karir-c Giuseppe  Danse 

The  k luff  ’ ' 7. 7.  Leon  Rothier 

Saint  Corentin Tao>”  Ananlan 

Millo  Picco 

Tiaras  reJ Rosa  Ponselle 

. Vi.o  Alda 

Rozenn.. 


setting  of  folk  melodies  of  the  peninsula. 
The  novelty  ended  in  many  recalls, 
shared  bv  Monteux  and  his  rnen. 

Mr.  Monteux  preceded  the  Spanish 
brevities  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s longer 
“ Night  on  the  Triple  Mountain,  a third 
act  from  the  ballet  of  “ Mlada.”  much 
of  which  had  been  used  by  the  Diaghlleff 
troupe  in  a 44  Cleopatra  **  scene  on  their 
earlier  American  tour,  while  this  music 
had  been  played  here  by  Altschuler  as 
early  as  Nov.  19,  1904.  The  glowing 
nocturne  of  Baltic  Slav  romance,  a 
ghostly  dream  of  poisoned  Princess,  rev- 
elling spirits,  and  awakening  at  dawn  on 
the  mountain  amid  the  singing  of  birds, 
also  was  greatly  applauded. 

Beginning  the  evening  were  Handel  s 
concerto  In  F for  strings  and  two  wind 
choirs,  and  Brahms's  variations  on  a 
theme  of  Haydn’s,  both  conducted  with 
elegance  and  suavity,  and  as  smoothly 
played  as  they  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  lovely  Brahms  variations 
were  most  appreciated,  perhaps,  as 
shown  by  rapt  silence  of  the  house  dur- 
ing successive  numbers. 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY. 

Vt  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  Con- 
ductor Monteux  and  his  Bos- 
ton '•Symphony  Orchestra  played 
a lengthv  and  varied  programme. 
The  \ wind  instruments  nail  * , 
chance  to  sparkle  in  the  first 
number,  Haendel's  concerto  for 
strings  and  two  wind  orchestras.  F 
v as  a beautiful  performance.  wRh 
the  lvfirns  and  oboes  singing 
almost  unbelievable  unity  j 

quality.  There  are  no  finer  oboes  m 
the  world  than  the  two  that  played  , 
lost  night. 

The  Brahms  -variations  on  a them  - 
bv  Haydn  had  their  second  perform- 
ance this  week,  and  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s  "Night  on  Mount  TnglafT  had 
its  first  of  the  year.  Th<; 
work  is  a concert  arrangement  of 
most  of  the  third  act  of  Ms  op^  ' 
ballet,  "Mlada.”  Moussorgsky,  who 
wrote  “Night,  on  Bald  Mount  (the 
selfsame  mount,  by  the  way),  should 
have  edited  it.  It  takes  too  to 

gain  momentum  and  some  of  lts  mf- 
terial  is  ineffective  without  the  stage 
action.  It  does  reveal  Rimsky,  how- 
ever, as  a generous  source  of 'inspira- 
tion for  some  of  his  successors.  O 
- whole  section  was  borrowed  by  lppo- 
Utoff  Ivanhoft  for  his  “Caucasian 
i sketches,”  and  a passage  for  trom- 
bones and  tuba  near  the  end  received 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  from 
Stravinskv  when  he  wrote  Koshchei  s 
Dance  in  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu.”  The  or- 
chestration is  elaborate,  ana  a D clar- 
inet makes  its  appearance  m A man- 
ner irresistably  evocative  or  ill  l,u- 
i lenspiegel.”  _ 

I The  novelty  of  the  evening 
! suite  of  three  dances  from  Manuel 
de  Falla’s  ballet,  “The  T17re7"22r~ 
nered  Hat.”  The  work  was  A^t  •per- 
formed at  the  Alhambra  Thatrrt 

| London,  in  the  summer  of  1919,  with* 
Leonid  Massine  dancing  the 
c.pal  role.  Piccaso  did  the  scenery 
and  costumes.  The  story  concerns  * 
miller,  his  wife  and  an  elderly  ana 
amorous  Corregidor.;  and  lAYOlves  a 
rather  elaborate  action,  all  of 
is  interpreted  in  pantomime, 
three  selections  that  were  played  la- 
night  depict  an  evening  scene -with 
the  neighbors  dancing  in  to  Pay 
friendly  call;  the  millers  dance, 
which  he  undertakes  for  the  ent^ 
tainment  of  his  friends;  and  the 
grand  finale,  when  all  has  ended  well 
and  the  Corregidor  is  being  tossed 

in  a blanket.  , 

The  piece  suffered  somewhat  by  its 
close  proximity  to  the  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff work,  but  it  remained  amply 
effective.  It  is  gay,  ghttei  mg  mus  c; 
tuneful  and  vigorous,  not  at  all  im 
portant,  and  brilliantly  scored.  T1  e 
performance  was  pluperfect,  and  the 
final  crash  brought  a storm  of  ap- 
rjla-use.  Massenet  s overture  to 
"Phcdre”  came  as  the  final  ingredi- 
ent of  a heterogeneous  evening 


Alfred  Boswell,  an  American  pianist 
who  has  lately  entered  the  concert  field, 
last  night  gave  a recital  at  Town  Hall. 
He  disclosed  a temperament  ably  fitted 
for  (ho  demands  of  artistic  endeavor, 
marked  to  day  by  a good  deal  of  actual 
work  of  the  most  practical  nature  and 
a ✓,>ohnin,K  entirety’  acidulate  to  tbe 
many  problems,  of  piano  pla.vinp. 


Sonata. 
Cha- 


Etu  do-Sospiro. 

"s/s; 

f:,', «« 


•vt  s -.- .-.  ,f. 

,,ns  :’•'>■  .,I,IS  ' 

"Bo ii reo 

Uodona"  a'.’.'! 

tlaiiohPt.  "ith 

tree  vcai^  

TIie  symphony  society. 

'hVTca™e^I^ 

fS  ol  »^7as^c2= 

t concert  given  it°  feached  6 

■ many  moon. . f pe0ple  were 

'IOCk  ^fe  hall  aHer  having  listened 

ivtng  the  nail  i it  hours  of  music 

S«  “W°‘I in  ‘p“ 

Two  dances  l101"  “ , thcn  ttie  dark- 

.'IV  opened  ^ vlQ. 

!SS  settl^in  th  a Wvf(nj  Eigar  was 

11  Second  number,  and  no  less  an 


ii’l 


Teeling  and  throne  uncon-  . d,.ally  ,urrlnB  ncvimnu.ny  . •••  - 

driven  to  her  rate  y 1 wus  not  altogether  Mr.  Heifetz  s.  • ' j( . 

trolablc  imp“,ae’  f the  music  was  the  was  muel;  PJ;P8.|?^lUavplm  determining 
Her  singing  ol  rne  performance. 


_n"?,  Heifetz  was  engaged 
nist  than  Jascha  trying  to  make 

i the  fomidable  task  of  trymg  nee. 

a delight  to  a,  well  *«* « composi- 

uordinately  lon=  c°tPiti0RS,  occasion- 
argely  upon  3 am  p but  mostly 

dly  ••* if£by°rinth  of  meaningless  eon- 

music  and  doubtless  . Hi  ed.  The 

it-  So  'V^mu  was  splcndidly  played 
ITul  Coates  conducted  it  with  force 

and  authority. 

boston  orchestra  concert. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestya 
Monteux,  conductor,  gave  the  fitst 
f u'  third  pair  of  concerts  here  last 
1 -t„  in  rnrne-ie  Hall.  The  program, 

,vas' v'aried  and  kept  the  listening  powers  , 
i£  the  audience  In  a buoj  ant  mood. 

It  consisted  of  Handel's  concerto  for  . 
,trin„-  alld  two  woodwind  choirs  in 
o \ nV  rah  ins’s  variations  on  a theme 

;ryaJHa3  dmhthe  twrd  act  of  Knnsky; . 
Korsakov’s  opera  ballet,  as 

arrinSfn  lincnCtmedrt  ‘St  on  MoCt ' 
Trtglaff  ” three  dances  by  the  Spanish 
eemnoser  De  Falla— which  were  new 

fST-  .rnuSanU.. 

Sl«  Dane.”  The?  .re 

i-r  eieUf  ieerea  with  the  me  •< 

j vVlvthTnc,  The  work  of  the 

orchestra  'in  the  different  numbers  was 
gencmBy  admirable  and  very  warmly 

applluOd. 

*~7  < <7  > -z. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

“Lohengritf  ’ was  sung  at  the  Metro- 
,olitan  Opera  House  last  evening.  Two  I 
eatures  of  the  performance  call  for 
pecial  notice.  The  original  test  was  1 
ised  by  the  principals  and  Mme.  Marie 
ferltza  was  the  Elsa.  In  the  previous 
■epresentatlons  the  principals  and  the 
ihorus  sang  in  English,  a version  pro- 
luced  by  the  combined  Efforts  of  several 
icholars  and  containing  many  astonish- 
ing lines.  But  Mme.'  Jeriltza  has  not  yet 
entered  the  ranks  of  English  singers 
and  in  order  that  she  might  be  heard  as 
Elsa  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  other 
singers  revert  to  Wagner’s  text  or  offer 
one  of  those  polyglot  deliveries  which 
pique  the  curiosity  of  audiences  but  do 
little  for  the  cause  of  art. 

The  chorus  last  evening  continued  to 
hold  fast  to  the  strange  language  which 
it  had  previously  used,  but  as  no  one 
cares  what  choruses  say  and  indeed 
rarely  knows,  little  harm  was  done. 
The  dialogue  of  “Lohengrin”  sounds 
much  better  in  German  than  in  English, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  Wagner, 
who  had  a high  opinion  of  the  value  of 
vowel  sounds  in  singing,  fitted  his  music 
to  his  German  text  and  no  translation 
can  preserve  the  vocal  colors  which  he 
produced. 

The  principals  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
treodom  offered  them  by  the  Wagnerian 
text  mid  they  sang  generally  with  a 
declamatory  effect  which  was  by  no 
means  so  clear  and  convincing  in  the 
English  performances.  This  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  singing  of  Mr, 
Sembach  as  Lohengrin  and  Mr.  White- 
hill  as  Telramund.  In  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Schlegel  as  the  Herald,  Mmo.  Matze- 
nauer  os  Ortrud  and  Mme.  Jeritza  as 
Elsa  the  comparison  could  not  be  made, 
since  they  were  not  implicated  in  Sthe 
English  proceedings 

Mme.  Jeritza’s  Elsa  calls  for  less  com- 
ment than  might  have  ben  expected.  It 
was  dramatically  most  admirable.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Elsa  is  not  a role 
permitting  its  interpreter  to  create  a 
brilliant  effect  of  delineation.  Its  gamut 
o femotlon  is  not  largefl  nor  its  passions 
of  a tumultuous  nature.  All  that  could 
be  done  through  the  employment  of  the 
theatrical  devices  of  facial  expression — 
often  lost  in  the  Metropolitan's  large 
spaces — pose,  gesture  and  general  action, 
Mme.  Jaritza  did.  Her  Elsa  was  the 
tragic  “donna  curiosa,”  rich  in  gentle 


Her  singing  of  Jne  performance 

weaker  element  of  her  P lacks 

She  sang  it  mtelMgenUy.  the 

the  purity  and  slea<J1 * *"e  hl.as0  and  the 
large  command  of  t0  » suc- 

sublety  of  accent  »^£E»tJaiiy  legato 
cessful  delivery  of  g better  in  the 

role  of  Elsa.  • of  diai0gue  than 

i more  fragmentary  „ages.  . 

in  the  fluent  melodic  pa“sae  hole  was 

Thc  PTfl°ermMr  Bodanzky  conducted 
commendable,  w-r-  • . fairly  good 

and  kept  things  movmg  aU  spots 

pace,  in  together  wRh  great . 

skin  audience,  which  was  large, 

seemed  to  bjreUPlea»ed- 

! MISS  FOX’S  recital. 

! limited  selection.  Many  of  ^e  songs 
| were  of  a somewhat  somber  mood  and 
: they  were  largely  by  present  day 
’ writers.  Miss  Fox  has  a .f°°d  v°lc* 
which  she  uses  admirably,  if  wit^n 
seemingly  limited  range  of  nterpieta 
tion.  She  sang  well  thfee  mterestmg 

songs  by  Respighi— his  K ^e.Un  To 

nasse  ” “I  Fauni  and  Nebbie  as  sne 
sang  generally  well  all  her  other  num- 

beSome  added  spirit  came  for  the  final 
group,  when  Dwigr.t  Fiske  appea 
the  accompanist,  >n  three  songs  from 
TCinlimr's  “Jungle  Brook,  set  by  Bres 
fon  Clarke,  Jr.,  and  in  three  of  his  own 
from  the  Chinese.  namely, 


was  much  P':r3K;]t“! \n  determining 
was  tor Sthe  composition  and  | 

: 

Russian  school  of  s6me  cliam- 

of  Scriabin.  Who- also  i ,,  has  bern 

pinning.  His  v,.ry  few  times; 

played  here,  but  only  a of  u. 

and  for  reasons  that  a.  fn  this, 

also,  made  plainer  than  grander 

as  in  the  other  "Jf  ‘a.‘  ‘ ’orchestral 
bigger,  more  importan  salon 

compositions.  h®, *?,  v ’trylng^to’raise  bim- 

composer  vigorously  try  b higher  emi- 

Sclf  by  his  bootstraps  to  a men 
nonce.  and  smelling  or- 

There  is  srandroae  anu  hasls  Gn 

chest  rations,  with1 5Pnd  ‘elaborate  har- 

the  bass  tuba  , ,r‘ch  a .lqtent  and  labor- 
\ monizations  and  f pRt'lgbemes  of  minor 
ions  rcit.  ration  of  some  Wei lean.s 
Significance  >n  a mann  than 

heavily  upon  Wagner.  The  har- 

once  reminiscent  of  _Wagner.new  nor  jn 

jmonization  no  lo"se[  twithstanding  the 
the  least  “bstruse.  notfflWK*  note8 
hushed  tone  m ^JllrcA,  anJ  luscious  and 
refer  to  it.  11  rllans  of  expression 
is  the  most  potent  means  or  ^ jn_ 
that  the  composer  commM  )onger 
genious  and  skilru  . wabftruse. 
sounds  new;.d,  fmu  jr  jgnificance  of 
The  essential  musical  s 6 con. 

the  work,  however--' it  is  ‘ ^ seeni 

necteA  movements  i^  n^thusiastic  and 
important  even  hy  » «“  of  it  as 
overpowering  a P_  , -cb  every  meas- 
Mr.  Coates  Sav®'  *pfteot  and  every  or- 

to  the 

f The  first  numbers,  the^ dances  from 
■'  Orpheus.  were  j y^isite  dance 
beauty  ^spec'aUy  the  xq  wh,oh  j,,. 

BarrSre  Th£ 

picUty *and  phrasingUmt  was  perfection. 


lvrirs  from  tne  ouiucoc,  - ’ i 

iMMEJERITZA  IN  -LOHENGRIN’ 

-•  


gave  her  warm  apyiauOC 
ont  Her  accompanist  otherwise  than 
Mr.-  Fiske  was  Miss  Florence  Hays  Bar- 
bour, who  played  sympathetically. 

RUSSIAN  ’CELLIST  RETURNS.  i 

Joseph  Press,  a young  Russian  cel- 
list, who  came  to  this  country  and 
gave  a*  successful  recital  here  last  | 
month,  was  heard  in  a second 
program  of  cello  musicj  at  Aeolian  Hal’, 
last  evening,  with  Gregory  Ashman  at 
the  piano.  His  plaVing  again  demon- 
strated his  fine  musicianship,  his  beau- 
tiful tone  and  an  ability  to  command 
with  ease  the  technic  of  his  xns^umenL 
His  selections,  mostly  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  included  Saint-  Saens  a A Mmo. 
Concerto  opns  33,  followed  by  a prelude 
of  Bach  and  other  shorter  pieces  Two 
numbers  marked  for  a first  hearing 


New  Star  a Dramatic  Elsa  of  Wag- 
ner’s Opera  Sung  in  German. 

fhe  new  Elsa  had  been  variously  de- 
scribed in  adjectives  from  ’’  ethereal 
to  - electrifying.’’  Broadway  again  saw 
and  early  evening  queue  of  standees  a 
the  opera  gates,  while  all  the  l°P^ 

doors  at  mid-performance  yawned  open 

with  the  crush  inside  the  house, 
was  observable,  however,  that  the  crowd 
strangled  in  late,  as  if  from  curiosity 

ov«’  a sensational  new  .star  than  desme 

to  hear  all  the  music  of  Wagner  s 
brMaanyr0Laohengrins  have  _sailed  the 


numbers  marked  for  a first  hearing  J^rlver  i Resz ke  ^ce 

were  Rosovsky’s  “Hebrew  Melody  and  m.m^  h,B  liRes  at  sight  of  Ernma 

a “Scotch  Pastoral’’  by  Gustave  Saen-  , Eames  appearing  as  Elsa  ' t^  her 
ger  The  program  began  with  Beeth-  i dark  hair  instead  of  a blonde  wi=.  ^ &t 

oven's  Sonata,  No.  3,  opns  .39,  a beauti-  Jeritza  return  d^t  tradiUon . always 

ful  score— better  suited  to  a smaller  hall  , ^^ngly  tall  and  fair  a graceful  and 
than  the  one  in  which  it  was  -givenla.-l  need  a cpmmanding  figure,  she  P 

nigbt which  received  a very  artlctic  i ^ white-veiled  like  tn_ 

performance  from  the  two  players- 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  the  concert  of  the  New  York 
j Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening  Albert  Coates,  the  Eng- 
lish conductor,  presented  a program  ; 
comprising  two  orchestral  selections  , 
from  Gluck’s  “ Orpheus,’’  the  ’’  Dance  | 
of  the  Furies  ” and  the  “ Dance  of  the  j 
Blessed  Spirits  ”, ; Elgar's  violin  concerto 
in  B minor  and  Scriabin’s  third  sym- 
phony called  ’’  Le  Divin  PoMne.” 
Jascha  Heifetz  was  the  soloist. 

Elgar’s  concerto  is  one  of  the  English 
compositions  of  which  Mr.  - Coates  is 
making  himself  the  special  champion  in  j 
his  American  visit,  and  it  needs  a little 
championing.  For,  although  it  is  eleven  j 
years  old  now,  and  is  the  Work  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Eng- 
lish composers,  it  has  been  heard  but 
once  in  New  York,  when  Albert  Spalii-  | 
mg  played  it  with  the  Chicago  orches-  ' 

The  reasons  seemed  plain  why  it  has 
not  been  heard  oftener.  It  is  long,  mas- 
sive and  elaborate;  and  while  it  is  not 

ungrateful  for  the  performer— for  lMgar 

began  his  career  as  a violinist  and 
knows  how  to  write  idiomatically  and 
effectively  for  the  instrument— it  is 
hardly  a rewarding  piece  in  its  results, 
either  for  the  player  or  for  the  listener. 

1 It  is  neither  extremely  brilliant  nor 
deeply  beautiful.  ... 

| it  is  composed  largely  of  the  character- 
istically  Elgarian  small  and  blocklike 
themes,  in  the  development  of  which  the 
I composer  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  pursui. 

' of  “ Rosalien,”  as  the  Germans  call  a 
string  of  repeated  figures,  often  deco- 
i rated  with  brilliant  and  effective  pas- 
! sages,  in  glowing  and  richly  colored 
orchestral  setting  that  is  more  than  an  . 
I accompaniment  and  more  than  a back- 
ground. , . 

The  orchestral  part,  indeed,  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  musical  substance 
of  the  composition.  Of  the  three  move- 
ments the  andante  contains  the  most 

I conspicuous  musical  beauty;  yet  even 

here  the  warmly  felt  and  musically  ex- 
i pressive  opening  statement  runs  too 

Si  soon  into  mere,  figuration,  decoration 

(i  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 

I making  the  .soloist  feel  that  he  is  play- 

ing a concerto. 

It  cannot  bo  said  that  the  concert 

made  a deep  impression  on  the  listen- 

ers even  though  Mr.  Heifetz— who  had 
played  the  work  in  England  on  his  re- 

cent visit  there— lavished  the  brilliancy 
of  his  technique  and  the  beauty  and 
deep  expressiveness  of  his  tone  upon-  it 
and  played  it  with  real  style  and  poise. 


j “Lohengrin,"  with  Marie  Jeritza.  j 
making  her  first  appearance  as  Elsa. 

It  is  the  filth  role  the  beautiful  Aus-  j 
trian  siugcr  has  played  with  the  Me-  ^ 
jtropolitan  Company',  and-  her  per-  j 
Jformance  reaped  her  new  honois. 

I The  thing  that  makes  her  great  is  j 
not  her  voice.  It  Is  a beautiful  voice, 
lyric  rather  than  dramatic  In  quality, 
land  she  colors  It  marvellously.  But 
, there  have  been  other  voices  at  the 
! Metropolitan  that  equalled  It.  Nor 
I is  her  acting  the  whole  secret  of  her 
success,  consummate  dramatic  artist 
as  she  is.  It  is  the  combination  or 
these  qualities,  coupled  with  a per- 
sonality that  projects  Itself  over  the 
footlights  with  tremendous  and  in- 
escapable power — this  synthesis  o ; 
talent,  Intellect  and  will  that  we  call 
genius.  She  has  Chaliapin’s  power  I 
of  Inspiring  instant  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  character. 

So  with  her  Elsa  last  night.  One  j 
may  review  it  in  two  ways.  One  may 
point  out  that  she  sings  German  with 
less  vocal  ease  than  she  sings  Italian, 
that  some  of  Wagner’s  long,  sus- 
tained phrases  troubled  her,  and  that,, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  monologue  In  ; 
the  second  act  was  a marvel  of  lynci 
beauty.  One  might  point  to  a score  ^ 
of  details  In  her  acting  of  the.  part, 
that  made  It  distinctive— to  the  nlmY  i 
white  veil  that  covered  1'«r,ha^  "J 
Act  I.,  giving  her  a touching  air  of 
helplessness  and  nunlike  iPP0°ancf’ 
to  the  stumbling  rush  of  frightened  i 
joy  with  which  she  ran  into  the 
crowd  and  hid  her  face  at • 
grin’s  first  appearance;  to  the  l0Vr'y  I 
vocal  and  dramatic  nuances  1 tha£  i 

tingtiished  her  scene  In  the  bridal, 

ChAUbthese  things  would  be  facts  but  j 
they  would  not  be  TMte  the  Trut m j 
They  are  hardly  to  the  P°int-  I 

to  say.  simply,  that  wnenever_Mane 
Jeritza  was  on  'tne  stage  the^  j 
Elsa,  a.  shining  white  nfme 
dreams,  wistful,  passionate  and  | 
il  traffic.  There  were  moments*  when 

I nerK  great  art  possessed  the  -ovei- 

II  powerl'lg  pathos  that  oelongs  tojR  j 
things  of  perfect  beauty.  One  saw, 
hpr  through  a mist  of  tears. 

The  performance  otherwise  was  an 
exceptionally  good  one  Th^worh 
was  sung  in  German,  in  deference  ro 
Jeritza’s  lack  of  English,  to  the  obvi- 
ous relief  of  Mr.  Semibach,  who  sang 
Lohengrin  better  than  he  has  done 
anything  this  year.  It  is  a plty ’ b?lb 
Matzenauer  has  sung  so  many  high, 
r0iec  The  part  of  Ortrud,  which  fits, 
her  "natural  voice,  found  it  strained 
and  wanting  in  color  above.  Hei  I 
acting  of  the  part  had  great  power,  j 
Mr  Wbltehill  was  not  in  good  vol(^v 
but  made  Telramund  Impressive,  as 
he  always  does  ^r’ 

Schlegel  were  both  good  as  King 
Henry  and  the  Herald,  respectively. 

MV.  Bodanzky's  conducting  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  The  orchestra  was 
superb  in  tone  apd  dynamics. 


at  need  a commanding  ns  ‘ tdp 

i 1 ct  fir=it  white-veiled  like  tne 

: S'-.j.iif  »?f,a  SKn» ss.’ 

’Elsa’S  favor,  and  she  sang  a bit 
stridently  in  her  effort  ro  dominate  the 
ensemble  at  the  first  curtain.  .. 

I Her  Elsa  held  interest  dr.al?]aJ;1?aipt 
-mith  a light  touch  throughout  the  later 

I- 

acting.°te  Mme^  ' ’Matzenauer,11  aMessra.  Accompanist  Over shcidollS 

Sembach,  Whitehill.^Blass^  fyioo  nTi  Prp«s,.'J  Cello  Pl(ZlJ 


kumhflph  vVhiteniu,  i^iass  auu 
k s”  sang,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted 
with  dul  regard  to  Wagner,  while  still 
uhnwine  mercy  to  the  voices, 
r There  Should  be  a word  for  the  ap- 
parently abandoned  English  Bnb?1); 
grin,'”  splendidly  sung  once  before  thi. 
season  by  Easton  and  Harrold.  Par- 
sifal ” appealing  to  a mixed  audience 
remains  alone  of  Wagner  in  the  ver 
nacular.  C 


Joseph  Press’s  Cello  Playing 

The  piano  accompanist,  Gregory 
I Ashman,  was  so  good  last  night  at. 
Aeolian  Hall  that  the  ’cellist  whom  he 
‘was  accompanying,  Joseph  Press,  j 
j suffered  by  comparison.  Mr.  Ashman’s  I 
I excellent  rhythms  and  shading  and  his  | 
eflectlve  tone  coloring  in  Saint-Saens  s | 

1 A FORGE  MUSIC  ALE  concerto  in  A minor  prepared  a sue- 1 

i cession  of  backgrounds  which  Vtf- 
Thc  fourth  of  the  scries  ot  noon-  c()ukj  not  occupy  adequately, 

dav  nuisicales,  under  thc  direction  of  • s0U11(led  dry  and  lustreless- 

Frank  La  Forge  and  Ernesto  Bcrumen,  I111'  « -----  -« 

took  place  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
with  Marguerite  Schuilmg,  mezzo- 
soprano;  Elsa  Gillham  contralto; 

Dwight  Coy.  pianist,  and  Charles  Carver, 
basso,  as  soloists,  and  Mr.  La  I*  orge  as 

I accompanist.  . . . 

The  program  was  interesting  and  as 
i delightful  as  arc  all  the  programs  pre- 
! sentod  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Frank  La  Forge  and  Ernesto  Bcrumen. 

The  several  artists  have  tune  and  again 
proved  their  worth  before  New  York  au- 
diences Miss  Schuilwg  gave  particular 
pleasure  with  tne  delicious  quality  of  her 
rich  tones.  Mr.  Coy  displayed  a com- 
maud  of  technique  and  sympathetic  tone 
worthy  of  one  of  far  greater  experience. 

Miss  Gillham  added  the  attraction  of 
i poise  and  personal  charm  to  an  expres- 
j she  and  well-trained  voice,  and  Mr.  Car- 
' ver  sang  with  his  customary  skill  and 
! ease  Mr.  La  Forge’s  presence  at  the 
piano  added  a touch  of  supreme  artistry 
that  made  the  concert  a complete  sue- 


cess. 


By  Deems  Taylor  j 


fi  »whi  / mm  Kffrf  nr,Tmmr  t*^7^  ^ 

JERITZA  AS  ELSA. 

■ For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  sold 
out  last  night  for  a performance  of  j 


It  was  not  a usurpation  of  atten- 
tion bv  Mr.  Ashman — thc  concerto  D 
I not  written  so  that  usurpation  would 
easily  be  possible — it  was  simpiy  a 
failure  on  the  part  ot  Mr.  Press  to 
equal  an  accompanist  who  is  a ^ood 
pianist  With  an  ordinary  accompani3i 
he  would  possibly  have  been  credited 
kdth  a good  technique,  ordinary  tone  , 
a-  d sound,  traditional  interpretations 
i m addition  to  the  concerto  he  player! 
i Beethoven’s  third  sonata  .,  for  .ceilo 
and  piano  and  shorter  works  by  Bach, 
Rosovsky.  Saenger  and  Davidoff. 

Ji w/  ’ ^ 

"‘“j PABLO  CASALS  RETURNS^ 

Attentive  listeners  crowded  the  aufli-  j 
to'rlum.  overflowed  to  the  platform  and 
Mood  In  the  rear  of  Aeolian  Hall  yes  ter-  ; 
.‘day  aftcrnoon  to  heara ^1^°^  play  i i 

: p'ave  ?mS *riedS,VawaV  their  emotions  but 
foittwasUsombre  m‘hls°"ow  tones  and  ' 

i's  ■vsv.t  ts 

^hj'y^o°V«S1St  »XSto "enjoy 

riCssrK"  irt.“SA« 

» iJSS*  W 


J 


' I 


I 


like  the  emotional  key  of  complacent 
disillusionment  or  the  physical  key  of 
age  approaching  with  discomforts.  ; 

There  were  some  who  seemed  to  oe 
listening  raptly — -there  always  are— -but  i 
(or  others,  at  least,  it  was  mu3lc  which 
engaged  respectful  attention  rather  than  j 
stirred  the  feelings. 

[ The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  with[ 

Josef  Stransky  conducting,  in  Carnegie; 

Hall  last  night  played  Rnnsky-Korsa-  j 
koff's  symphonic  suite.  .Scheherazade, 
the  prelude  and  love-death  from  Wag- 
ner’s  “Tristan  and  Isolde.’'  two  etegaic 
melodies  by  Grieg  and  four  lppolitoff- 
Ivanoffs  Caucasian  Sketches. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the* 
performance  yesterday  afternoon  was; 

“Madama  Butterfly,”  with  Farrar  and  ( 

Martinelli.  The  evening  performance 
was  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Italian  Hos-  ] 
pttal.  “Vavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pa- 

. 'SVgIMn  the  former  and  Bori  ami  Crii  >>*  Mme.  Calve  Sings 

in  the  latter.  O 


W-al ter” Kfanisr  aiut  others,  "afi£f  " nie 
usual  group  of  Irisji  folk  songs.  Don- 
: aid  McBeath  contributed  violin  solos, 
i All  the  features  which  have  made  Mr. 

1 McCormack's  art  noteworthy  were  in 
j evidence  last  evening,  together  with 
| some  not.  always  exhibited.  Rarely  does 
an  audience  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
! how  fluently  and  with  what  long  phras- 
ing he  delivers  florid  passages,  but  he 
1 gave  the  opportunity  in  his  Handel  num- 
bers. His  voice  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  as  to  his  singing  of  the  songs, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  it  had  all  Its 
familiar  charm. 

Not  often  are  two  such  lessons  in 
vocal  art  given  in  one  day  as  those  sc' 
before  local  audiences  yesterday  by  Mr 
McCormack  and  Mme.  Calve.  The  nijm- 
: ber  and  demeanor  ot  their  hearers  went 
j 10  prove  that  good  singing  is  still  at 
i least  a.  dangerous  rival  to  stentorian 
_X£ices  and  generally  rude  methods. 


Pablo  Casals’s  Recital. 

After  an  absence  from  New  York  of  as 
season,  Pablo  Casals,  the  famous  Span-; 
ish  ’cellist,  has  returned,  and  yesterday  ^ 
afternoon  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  i 
that  was  filled  with  as  many  people  as  j 
it  could  hold,  including  a large  number 
seated  on  the  stage.  It  was  an  audi- 
ence that  fully  appreciated  the  high 
artistic  value  of  Mr.  Casals’s  perform- 
ance and  that  rapturously  applauded 
him. 

j He  is  indeed,  as  he  shows  anew  at 
, each  appearance  he  makes,  a consum- 
i mate  master  of  his  instrument,  as  well  J 
I as  a consummate  musician  in  his  pro-  j 
found  intelligence  and  knowledge,  his 
musical  feeling,  his  exquisite  taste,  his 
1 purity  of  style,  his  repose  and  author- 
\ ity.  There  are  others  who  have  a more 
i fiery  temperament,  a greater  striving  for 
| eloquence,  a warmer  and  bigger  tone 
I upon  the  instrument ; also  others  who 
i play  with  more  recklessness  in  the  mat-' 
j ter  of  Intonation  and  “ sliding  ’’  upon 
i the  fingerboard.  Mr.  Casals’s  intonation 
is  unerring;  his  left  hand  a miracle  of, 
clearness  and  accuracy.  He  has,  in-; 
deed,  so  far  as  his  instrument  is  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  human  limitations 
will  permit,  the  spirit  of  a just  man 
made  perfect. 

The  solo  ’cellist  is  limited,  necessarily, 
in  the  programs  he  can  present  by  the 
limitations  of  the  repertory  of  the  in- 
strument. Mr.  Casals  founds  his  art 
upon  Bach,  of  whose  music  he  is  an 
unsurpassed  interpreter.  Yesterday  he 
began  his  program  with  two  important 
works  by  the  great  master ; the  sonata 
In  G major,  with  accompaniment  of  the 
piano,  and  the  unaccompanied  suite  In 
C major.  Both  of  these  he  played  with 
an  extraordinary  beauty  of  style,  with 
poetic  insight,  with  an  ease  and  fluency 
that  made  light  of  difficulties,  and  with 
a rhythmic  quality  that  kept  the  vitality 
of  the  music  undimmed.  In  the  ac- 
companied sonata  lie  was  more  than  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Edouard  Gendron  at 
the  piano,  Who  played  the  part  with  a 
delicacy,  clarity  and  certainty  that  were 
wholly  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Casals's 
style  and  that  showed  to  perfection  the 
contrapuntal  equilibrium  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Casals  then  gave  Beethoven’s 
variations  on  the  theme  “ Ein  Maddren 
uder  Weibchen.’’  from  Mozart’s  “ Magic 
Flute,”  Op.  60,  an  early  work  of  the 
master’s  that  shows  his  early  and 
somewhat  primitive  conception  of  the 
variation  form,  and  that  ’cellists  have 
not  often  though  it  worth  while  to  play 
in  public.  The  music  is  indeed  simple 
and  harmless  enough,  and  has  none  of 
the  depth  and  significance  for  which 
Beethoven  found  afterwards  such  pro- 
found expression  through  the  medium 
of  variations.  But  Mr.  Casals  discov- 
ered much  charm  in  it,  which  he  made 
the  dominating  quality  of  his  perform- 
ance, and  a range  of  expression  in  the 
several  movements  by  which  they  were 

I made  to  seem  a succession  of  little 

i dramatic  pictures. 

!•  .His  other  numbers  included  shorter  ] 
pieces  by  Modi’,  Henschel,  Faurd  and 
Halo,  and  an  adagio  and  allegro  by 
Lingi  Bucclierlni,  a master  of  the  'c'ello 
in  his  day. 

A Concert  of  Modern  Piano  Music. 

The  first  of  a series  of  international 
concerts  of  ” la  libre  esthetique,”  or- 
ganized by  Lady  Bean  Paul,  better 
known  by  her  professional  name  of 
Poldowski,  was  given  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  the  ballroom  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  The  aesthetic  freedom  of  which 
these  musicales  are  an  exemplification 
is  apparently  exhibited  in  the  perform- 
ance of  works  of  the  modern  stlye  by 
some  of  the  most  modern  composers. 
For  Arthur  Rubinstein,  pianist,  was  the 
performer,  and  played  pieces  by  Debus- 
sy. Albeniz  Granados,  De  Falla.  Scria- 
bine,  Rokofleff,  Ponlenc,  Szymanowski 
and  Raval. 

Mr.  Rubinstein  is  a skillful  and  intel- 
ligent artist,  but  on  this  occasion  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  gauged  exactly  the 
m-oportions  of  his  muscular  strength, 
ne  sonority  of  the  piano  and  the  reso- 
nance of  the  small  room.  A number  of 
his  interpretations,  when  he  modified  his 
power,  were  truly  fine,  as  that  of  Gra- 
nados’s “ La  Maja  y el  Rnisefior.” 

The  plans  of  the  organizer  of  these 
concerts  are  such  as  to  promise  a series 
of  entertainments  of  musical  character 
and  interest. 


[ ^rv  c\  1 ) l > 

JOHN  M’CORMACK’S  CONCERT. 

Gives  Vocal  Treat  to  Laf»e  Audi- 
ence at  Hippodrome. 

John  McCormack,  singing  in  the  Hip- 
podrome last  evening  before  all  the 
hearers  the  house  would  hold,  gave  an- 
other of  those  vocal  treats  which  have 
made  him  not  only  famous  but  dear  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  His  program 
contained  airs  by  Mozart  and  Handel, 
eongs  by  Julius  Harrison.  Deems  Tay- 
lor, Granville  Bantock,  Arthur  Whiting, 


Hy  W,  J.  HKSDEESOX. 

It  is  twenty-eight  years  slijce  the 
gre^-t  Santuzga  glided  upon  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  That 
was  on  the  evening  of  November  29, 
15193,  when  Mme.  Emma  Calve  made  her 
American  debut.  The  Carmen  furore 
fame  a little  later.  Mme.  Calve  was  a 
great  Cannes!,  till  she  succumbed  to 
public  adulation  and  began  to  believe 
tjerself  more  authoritative  than  the 
score.  She  sang  the  vole  for  the  last 
time  at  the  Metropolitan  o»  March  2, 
1994.  but  Oscar  Hammersteir)  brought 
her  back  to  New  York  for  a few  ap- 
pearances in  two  seasons  at  the  Man- 
hattan, where  she  was  heard  as  the 
gypsy,  as  Santuzza  and  in  "La.  Navar- 
ralse,”  which  Massenet  wrote  for  her. 
Slie  made  her  last  appearance  - at  the 
Manhattan  on  March  23,  1908,  as 

Carmen. 

Yesterday  afternooa  she  came  before 
a local  audience  once  more  in  a concert 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  a character- 
istic entertainment.  Mme!  Calve,  whose 
shadow  has  not  become  less,  clad  In 
a voluminous  and  flowing  robe  of  fuschia 
tint,  strode  about  tlje  stage  In  the  glare 
of  footlights,  acted,  gesticulated,  a»d 
even  hinted  at  the  dance,  while  she 
sang  various  songs  and  operatic  excerpts 
to  t)te  accompaniment  of  a piano  played 
with  manifest  anxiety  by  Francis  Moore. 

The  opera  fragments  were  an  air 
from  Gounod’s  "Sappho,"  the  “Casta 
Diva”  from  "Norma,”  ’Lasciatenil 
| morire”  from  Monteverdi's  "Ariaana’’ 

| and  the  "Habanera”  and  dance  song 
from  "Carmen.”  The  songs  ranged 
j from  old  French  airs  tbroug’h  Bee- 
thoven’s "In  Que.-ta  Tornba  Oscura ” to 
Berlioz’s  "La  Captive.”  It  was  an  un- 
usual afternoon.  To  those  who  heard 
Mine.  Calve  In  the  bloom  of  her  young 
womanhood  and  voice  the  recital  was 
a faint  echo  of  far  off  times  and  an  elder 
art  of  which  almost  nothing  is  known 
to  the  contemporaneous  opera  stage. 
It  was  sad  and  it  was  wonderful.  And 
it  was  astonishing. 

For  with  what  remains  of  her  natural 
equipment  and  in  spite  of  her  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  Mme.  Calve  must  have 
impressed  those  who  never  heard  her 
before  aa  a genuinely  great  singer  past 
her  prime.  The  voice  long  ago  lost  its 
marvelous  pliancy,  its  voluptuous  tints, 
its  subtle  shades,  and  acquired  a hard- 
ness and  brittleness  rwhlch  robbed  it  of 
much  of  its  pristine  eloquence.  Long 
ago,  too,  the  singer  abandoned  her  re- 
spect for  the  written  test  and  violated 
rhythms,  phrases,  and  even  melodic 
progressions  to  suit  her  own  whims 
of  vocal  convenience.  But  no  matter 
what  she  did,  there  remained  the  potent 
spell  of  a great  singer  and  a command- 
ing personality. 

Yesterday,  although  sometimes  the 
proceedings  of  the  prima  donna,  were 
almost  ludicrous  and  though  she  sang 
off  the  key  not  infrequently  and  shat- 
tered phrases  at  will,  the  same  im- 
pression remained.  Therp  were  voice 
and  art  which  stood  forth  the  peers 
of  anything  known  to  the  contemporary 
opera  stage,  the  skill  in  coloring  tone 
which  was  one  of  Mme.  C’alve's  rnqst 
valuable  assets,  was  still  present  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  captivate  the  ear 
and  the  Intelligence  of  the  young  music 
lover  who  is  accustomed  to  incessant) 
monotony  and  loudness  of  tone.  Mme. 
Caive  still  can  sing  a.  ravishing  pianis-l 
simo,  a full  blooded  forte,  a brutsd  chest 
tone,  a line  spun  head  tone.  She  can 


still  make  her  \ oi'ce  as  black  S3" "liigiH’ 
and  the  next  instant  emit  a thin,  cold 
“voix  blanche."  She  can  still  declaim 
text  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  ot 
accent. 

She  might  better  have  omitted  the 
"Cgsfa  Diva,”  which  she  sang  very 
feebly  indeed  and  with  every  evidence 
of  want  of  breath  control.  Once  she 
was  one  of  the  foremost  florid  singers 
of  the  stage,  but  that  time  Is  gone.  She 
sang  "In  quests.  tomba  oscura"  as  it 
is  rarely  sung  by  any  one.  it  was  beau- 
tiful. Of  course  she  gave  al!  the  young 
listeners  a lesson  in  what  might  be 
done  with  the  '’Habanera.”  But  enough 
lias  been  said.  Mme.  Calve  in  her  later 
years  preserves  much  of  what  made 
her  one  of  the  idolB  of  this  town  twenty- 
five  years  ago  <ind  is  atilt  well  worth 
hearing  and  study. 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS. 

There  were  gray  heads  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  hundreds  of ! 
them — heads  that  had  been  blond  and  j 
brown  and  black  when  Emma  tlalve’s 
singing  of  “Carmen”  was  making  his- 
tory at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
back  in  the  nineties.  And  along  to- 
ward 4.30  they  were  lifted  proudly, 
those  heads,  and  their  owners  walked 
up  the  aisles  with  something  that 
looked  suspiciously  like  a strut.  For 
Calve,  their  Calve,  had  come  back  to 
sing  to  them  and  to  show  some  of 
these  supercilious  youngsters  that 
there  were  great  singers  in  the  old 
days,  after  all. 

When  she  first  appeared,  a plump 
figure  in  a flowing  gown  of  crimson 
velvet,  her  jet  black  hair  framing  a 
face  still  piquant  and  expressive,  it 
seemed  almost  incredible  that  this 
woman  should  be  sixty-four  years  old. 
One's  incredulity  was  increased,  if 
anything,  when  she  sang.  For  she  is 
still  a great  vocal  artist.  Her  voice 
is  not  what  it  must  have  been,  to  be 
sure.  Her  extreme  topmost  voice  isi 
thin,  sometimes  tremulous,  and  not 
always  in  tune;  and  her  extreme  low 
notes  are  a bit  hollow.  But  it  is  aj 
voice  showing  only  the  signs  of  hon- 
orable service  in  the  cause  of  art. 
Calve’s  middle  voice  is  almost  as  good 
as  It  ever  was.  The  dark  tones  are 
still  velvety  in  their  richness,  the 
higher  ones  still  warm  and  expres- 
sive. She  is  a great  artist  playing 
on  a worn  instrument. 

Her  programme  was  sensibly  cal- 
culated to  keep  within  her  powers — 
not  that  it  was  an  elementary  one, 
however.  It  included  three  old  French 
; songs,  the  “Casta  Diva”  from  “Nor- 
ma,” and  songs  by  Carissimi,  Mon- 
j teverde,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Cha- 
minade.  She  sang  all  of  these  with 
: expressive  tone-coloring,  fine  phras- 
I ing  and  a diction  that  made  every 
j word  crystal-clear. 

She  gestured  freely.  It  was  not 
quite  cricket,  recitallstically  speaking  j 
— but  who  cared?  Besides,  if  she  had) 
not  gestured,  we  would  never  have 
had  the  thrill  of  hearing  her  do  the 
Habanera  and  the  Chanson  Boheme 
from  “Carmen,”  gestures,  imaginary) 
Don  Jose,  and  all,  not  forgetting  that) 
rose  behind  her  left  ear!  How  they, 
shouted,  the  old-timers,  when  she  sang) 
them!  Some  of  the  youngsters  would 
have  liked  to  shout  too,  if  it  had1 
been  quite  respectful.  When  the  pro-! 
gramme  was  over,  everybody  ran 
down  to  the  footlights,  demanding  en-i 
cores.  She  sang  a song  of  Mistral's! 
without  accompaniment.  More  oheersJ 
“J’  n’en  peux  plus!”  she  declared;  and 
the  graybeards  went  home  to  brag.  ) 

Concert;  FianoTorte  Con- 
certo by  Delius  Is  Heard 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

It  was  a good  thing  to  get  rid  of  the 
t»ste  of  frippery  sentimentalism  and 
labored  preciosity  which  Mr.  Stokow- 
ski’s performance  of  Brahms’s  third 
symphony  last  Tuesday  evening  left  in 
the  mouths  of  the  lovers  of  healthy 
music  and  the  admirers  of  that  com- 
poser. Mr.  Coates  helped  to  that  act  of 
purification  by  playing  the  work  at  a 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  affected  by  the 
Brahms  cult  or  be  a Brahmsin  of  least 
emotional  type  to  know  that,  however 
abstruse  and  excessively  recondite  his 
music  may  stem,  he  was  at  least  a 
virile  composer  to  whom  mere  pretti- 
nesses were  anathema  and  dalliance 
with  musical  affectations  utterly  ob- 
noxious and  revolting.  His  music  is 
strong  meat  for  strong  men.  So  Mr. 
Coates  conceives  the  F major  sym- ' 
phony  to  be,  and  so  he  presented  it  yes-  j 
terday — straightforwardly,  clearly,  eio-j 
quently,  a thing  of  bone  and  sinew,  m- 
bued  with  the  beauty  of  strength  and  | 
the  strength  of  beauty.  We,mignt  have 
wished  that  the  cvclopean  masses  of 
the  principal  subject  of  the  first  move-  < 
rnent  had  been  permitted  to  come  tum- 
bling from  their  splendid  heights  a' 
little  more  prccipitantly,  that  there 
had  been  a little  less  restraint  of  the 
melody’s  exuberant  joyousness,  but 
there  was  little  else  in  the  work  to  be 
longed  for  which  the  audience  did  not 
get.  The  performance  was  worthy  of 
the  work  and  brought  a fine  concert 
to  a dignified  and  uplifting  conclusion. 

For  reasons  not  explained,  the  prom- 
iced  novelty,  Mr.  Balfour  Gardiner’s; 
“Comedy  Overture,”  was  omitted  from' 
the  list,  but  Mr.  Coates’s  purpose  to 
acquaint  New  York’s  music-lovers  with 
the  music  of  the  English  composers  of 
to-day  found  expression  in  a perform- 
ance of  Frederick  Delius's  pianoforte 
concerto  in  C minor,  the  solo  part  of 
which  was  played  by  Mr.  Percy  Grain- 
ger whose  personal  jjopularity  helped 
it  to  an  enthusiastic  reception.  It  was  r 
due  to  Mr.  Grainger's  interest  in  the 


composition  'tii;( l the"  pa 
Philharmonic  Society  were  privileged  to 
hear  it  a little  more  than  six  years 
f.go.  Not  the  least  significant  fact 
about  the  concerto  is  that  in  its  (i.st 
subject  and  the  more  beautiful  niel-  ; 
odv  o'  its  slow  movement,  it  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  American  environment  1 
in  which  it  was  born.  It  was  conceived/! 
on  a Florida  plantation  owned  by  his  j 
father  which  Mr.  Delius  visited  as  a ! 
youth  and  where  he  fell  under  the  in-  1 
ffuencc  of  Afro-American  song.  This 
influence  is  most  obvious  in  the  slow 
section  (the  concerto  has  three  move- 
ments, which  are  played  without  pauses 
between  them),  over  which  there  broods 
a melancholy  charm  like  that  exhaled 
hy  many  of  thy  old  slave  songs.  Mr. 
Grainger  was  tco  desirous  to  keep  the 
'sparks  always  flying  to  permit  all  of 
this  feeling  to  become  manifest, 
though  Mr.  Coates  showed  fine  appre- 
ciation of  it  in  his  treatment  of  the 
orchestral  part. 

The  concert  began  with  eight  Rus- 
sian folk-melodies  set  for  orchestra  by 
Liadoff.  Two  or  three  of  them  had 
been  heard  here  before  at  concerts  de-  ; 
signedly  of  light  caliber.  The  beauty  ; 
of  the  tunes,  some  heavy-hearted,  some  ) 
; ay.  one  daintily  humorous  (it  was  set 
down  on  yesterday's  program  as  “I 
danced  with  a gnat,”  but  heretofore 
has  been  called  "Mosquito  Song”)  oth- 
ers wi'dly  hi  arious,  no  less  than  their 
exquisite  settings  by  Liadoff,  makes 
thorn  worthy  of  repeated  performance.  } 

The  rarely  heal'd  Delias  piano  con- 
certo had  been  introduced  to  America 
by  Mr-.  Grainger  on  November  2»,  1915, 

I at  a Philharmonic  concert  here.  The 
work  was  composed  in  this  country  in 
Florida  in  1897,  and  was  first  performed 
In  Eberfeld,  Germany,  in  1904.  Delius 
when  a.  young  man  came  from  Eng- 
land to  manage  a plantation  owned  by 
his  father  in  Florida.  There  lie  heard 
the  songs  sung  by  the  negro  workers, 
from  which  he  took  melodic  matter  for 
his  concerto.  The  slow  movement  is 
the  best  for  melody,  while  the  first 
and  last  movements  run  the  gamut  of 
piano  pyrotechnics.  The  whole,  with 
the  orchestral  part,  is  not  a creative 
score  of  distinction. 

Miss  hothmavs  recital. 

Miss  Maria  Rothman,  a young  so- 
prano living  in  this  city,  gave  her  first 
song  recital  anywhere  yesterday,  after- 
noon at  Town  Hall.  She  was  heard  by 
an  audience  unusually  large.  In  a 
tasteful  and  comprehensive  program  of 
airs  and  songs  she  disclosed  a pleasing, 
clear,  light  voice,  a generally  good 
knowledge  of  tone  production  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  feeling  in  inter- 
pretation. 


Marie  Rothman,  a young  lyrmsOprilrio 
whose  work  is  fast  becoming  known  in 
New  York,  gave  her  first  recital  yester- 
day afternoon  iii  the  Town  Hall,  where 
she  sang  a varied  and  interesting  pro- 
gram in  a manner  that  pleased  a rep- 
resentative audience.  Miss  ltotbmau  is 
gifted  with  a voice  of  rare  clarity  and 
sweetness  and  this,  combined  with  an  at-  , 
tractive  personality,  should  take  her  far  1 
on  the  concert  stage.  Her  songs  repre-  j 
sented  the  works  of  Mozart,  Donizette,  f 
Schumann,  Gretclianinoff,  Caerniassky,  j 
Grainger  and  many  other  composers. 

By  RICHARD  AI-DRICH.  I 


| The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Albert  Coates,  finding  apparently  j 
that  the  program  arranged  for  yester- 1 
day  afternoon’s  concert  of  the  New  | 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian 
Hall  was  long  enough  without  H.  Bal- 
four Gardiner’s  “ Comedy  Overture.”  or 
perhaps  not  having  prepared  it  suffi- 
ciently for  performance,  omitted  it,  and 
played  Liadow’s  eight  Russian  folksongs, 
Delius's  piano  concerto,  with  Percy 
Grainger  as  soloist,  and  Brahms’s  third 
symphony. 

Mr.  Grainger  had  played  Delius's  eon-  1 
certo  some  years  ago  with  the  Phil- J 
harmonic  Society.  Mr.  Delius  lived  1 
eight  years  in  Florida,  and  the  negioi 
element  is  said  to  appear  in  some  of 
his  music,  including  this  concerto.  Not  1 
so  much  the  influence  of  Florida  as  of 
Norway,  represented  by  Grieg,  comes  to  , 
the  surface  in  this  concerto.  It  is  in 
three  connected  movements,  of  which  the 
value  is  rather  uneven.  Several  of  the 
themes  are  vigorous  and  expressive. 
One  of  these  in  the  slow  section  hao 
real  beauty  and  individuality.  Their  de- 
velopment is  sometimes  flamboyant  and 
sometimes  In  the  most  aggressive  vir- 
tuoso style;  but  the  composer  has  done., 
better  things  In  the  slow  movement, 
which  has  a truly  poetic  atmosphere. 

Delius  works  in  a rich  field  ot 
nony  which  has  little  of  the  °^®n- 
to  the  ear  prevalent  in  the  present 
fashion.  The  orchestration  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  work  in  which  uneven 
ness  Is  shown.  The  effects  of  sinking 
color  the  composer  has  joined  others  ot 
crass  unskillfulness,  and  to  both  01  tnes" 
taints  the  solo  instrument  makes  addi- 
tional contribution.  There  are  Passages 
in  w'hich  the  piano  is  made  to  fight  th< 
orchestra  laboriously  and  useiessri 
others,  again,  show-  unusual  deftness  m 
bringing  about  a harmonious  union  01 
the  two  Mr.  Grainger  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  make  the  concert  effective  in 
his  brilliant  and  forceful  performance, 
and  was  much  applauded  for  It-^  _ 


r_an-  Kins^'M,.  in  ^^nowov^s  I Ki  :■ 1 • i Association 

‘Hn?Xran’ceaEa|onj  1 1 Gives  Superb  Concert! 


idnff  Flo  ranee 


rning 


f.ir  her  second  season  In 
Morint  was  warmly 

Mendelssohn's  concerto  and 
^ artiste  added  lesser  groups  and 

>res.  pave  her  third  and 

ena  Gerliardt  save  g n last  even- 

$&&&*#(*  zs 

lyrics  by  ^J^^’Tnattneeo  ddbutante 
aril  Rothman,  vesterday.  had  more 
the  T°Whea?ahei^e  than  Re  building 


R*f  ^oldheaShee  gave  an  ambitious 
iram  from  Mozart 
NaJda  Boulanger, 
linger.  


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel' 


an  

and  Brahms 
Zimballst  and 
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! Tlie  most  characteristic  feature  o 
the  concerts  of  the  Beethoven  Associa- 
tion is  the  spiritual  union  between  the 
performers  and  their  heaieis.  n 
lies  an  expression  of  devotion  to 
music  without  alloy  of  any  kind  love 
free  from  the  dross  of  ignorant  affecta- 
tion. The  artists  give  their  services 
gratuitously  that  the  art  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  appreciation  the 

'listeners,  and  thereto 
! their  best. 


‘La  Navarraise'’  and 
in  “L’Oracolo.” 


ss  Farrar  in 
Miss  Bori 

tetropolltan  stars  last  evening  made 
t of  a.  Grand  Guignol  night  of  it  for 
influential  Monday  subscribers,  pre- 
ying a double  bill  of  one-act  thrillers 
varied  as  “La  Navarraise"  and 
,’OracSlO.’'  Miss  Farrar  reappeared 
Massenet's  war  episode,  sung  for  the 
(jirth  time,  with  Criml,  Rothler  and 

i<*rs,  as  before.  , . 

dtts  Bori,  newly  returned  to  the  for- 
,>r  “ Cat  and  Cherub  pla  yof  San 
1 aneisco’s  Chinatown,  resumed  an  ap- 
aling  and  exotic  rfile  she  had  created 
'me  years  ago.  Chair.lefee  was  again 
Chinese  lover,  add  Scotti  and  Didur 
tragic  protagonists  of  Oriental  calm. 
Wolff  conducted  the  Franc, o-opan- 
and  Mr.  Moran  zoni  the  Italian- 

”hcreanwaCsra  slight  interruption  at 
, point,  when  a man  m an  orchestia 
ui'  was  carried  from  the  theatre, 
hough  reported  at  first  as  n_  case  of 
lonlexv,  tlic  man  was  restored  to  con- 
iousness  and  able  to  sit  up  when  an 
nbulance  arrived. 

RUSSIAN  PIANIST’S  CONCERT. 

Manfred  Malkin,  a Rrssian  pianist 
ho  lives  in  this  city,  gave  the  first  of 
r0  programs  of  music  for  the  piano 
st  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  per- 
rmance  of  Liszt’s  transcription  of  the 
minor  organ  prelude  and  fugue  of 
ach  and  Beethoven's  “Appasionata” 
mata  was  clear,  dignified  and  finely 
lecuted. 

Mr.  Malkin  relies  upon  a good  under- 
anding  of  dynamics  for  his  soft  and 
irte  effects  rather  than  upon  warm  and 
mstnjus  colors.  His  general  tone  is 
'ten  hard  and  metallic.  His  tyle,  if 
it  poetic,  Is  commendable  for  taste  and 
itelligence.  His  well  chosen  list  in- 
uded  Schumann’s  ’’Garneval.”  He  was 
:ard  by  a large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ice. 


MISS  RUMSEY’S 

Miss  Ellen  Rumsey, 


RECITAL. 


d thereto i e they  give  v.  , that  both  wonts  ^ 

rne.r  „e5.  There  could  scarcely  be  a manoes  0f  extraordinary  beauty , 
lovelier  exhibition  pf  artistic  ideality  , I nesfl  of  conception  and 
than  that  made  in  Aeolian  Hall  las-  j brilliance.  Considered  m ‘ 

night  when  Madame  Elena  Gerhardt,  I scnmd  their  work  « ' a 

Alexander  Siloti,  Paul  Kochwtski.  Pab-!  lvlol.nist  aTKl  cellist  achiwwl  a 

in  Cabals  and  Coenraad  V.  Bos  unite  beauty  and  homogeneity 

in  givW  the  third  concert  of  the  asso-  . o0lor  'that  of  ton  made  the^two^n- 

!Cnoat  be^  heardSherenin  nearly  twenty-  j K™*  ^soi^owhat  WderestL 
Cr"  y~d  his  first  recital  s an-  . tagthof^in^ 


of 


sernbie  work  flas  ofWan  !been  iaui^ 
because  of  t’.th  -laslilng  of  indlv»ua 
mannerisms  ’ lack  of  sumcient 

i re  hoar  sail  .ight’s  conce 

1 emerged  \ ..nless  from  this 
I when  '/tail  Kochanski,  'Pablo  Casals 
| and  Alexander  Siloti  joined  forces  to 
play  the  Beethoven  D major  trio  an  • 
the.  revised  version  of  Brahms  s in  J 
mAjor.  From  the  perfection  of  their 
‘Aisemble  one  might  have  Stipp  ' 
(that  they  had  been  playing  together 
for  -months.  . 

Throughout  the  evening  *J  lT- 

players  were  as  one,  not  only  ■ 'h 
gard  tempo, and  rhythm  but 
more  important  artist.loalll  , , 

intentions.  They  seemed  to  think 
. alike  and  feel  alike  about  the  music 
| they  were  playing,  with  the_res 

i that  both  works  received  per 


»&SSS»  £ 

chamber  music-Beethoven’s  trio  m D, 

On  70  Ni  1 (called  the  Ghost  in" 
in  Germany  because  of  the  mood  of 
mystery  which  pervades  its  slow  move 

ment)  and  the  trio  in  >,  P-  > | ; impression,  it  wvu«*  ~~  from 

Brahms.  ^ the  exception  j Srto ’consider 

to1  the  rule,  when  artists  of  strong  in-  | 'i«  relatlon  t the  embie  playing 

'^uJlty’meet  in-P^  23  involved  a subordination 
without  ong  and  studious  assoeiav  > stvle. 


although  he  somew.-v  t~trument 
mated  tilie  strength  of  his  instiwment 
in  the  Beethoven  work  retrieved  him 
| self  nobly  and  impressively  m 
Wraihms—a.  performance  of  dignity 

and  noble  beauty.  --.nonr 

it  was  the  first  American  appear 
ance  of  the  famous  Russian  PtaIilf\  • 
and  he  made  a decidedly  tavoraW, 
impression.  It  would  be  difficult jmd 


without  long  and  studious  

but  the  three  » “AiL„  wPre  1 

A morT^ranTfigured^erfotmance  of 

h«K[k|2i, 

parallel3  or 'l  happier  e^pre^ion  than 
that  given  to  the  finale.  The  music 
dates  from  1808,  the  year  which  saw 
the  creation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia,, 
i which  fact  sufficiently  explains  its, 

'^Between  the  trios  Mme.  GerhardC 
'with  Mr.  Bos  lending  his  inimitable, 
talent  as  accompanist,  sang  songs  bj  , 
Schubert — the  two  Suleika  songs 
from  Goethe’s  -‘West-Ostlichen  Divan 


I from  Goethe’s  “W  est-usiiic«w>  •*">  ’T5er  Tod  und  das 

terpiece  of  mood  creation 


contralto,  gave 
er  annual  song  recital  at  Town  Hall 
esterday  afternoon.  She  again  sang 
ith  a voice  of  rich  quality  and  an  in- 
iinctive  feeling  for  musical  interpreta- 
on.  Radical  defects  of  tone  produc- 
on  were  also  again  present  In  her  de- 
very  such  as  prevented  artistic  results 
certain  numbers.  Her  legato  style 
-as  iilsustained  in  Bach’s  air,  "Gods 
.bove”  from  “Phoebus  and  Pan,”  but 
lavdn’t  "spirit  Song"  and  Rachmani- 
ov’s  lyric  "To  the  Children”  were  on 
ue  whole  pleasingly  given. 

OUR  ARTISTS  HEARD 
AT  BAGBY  MUSICALE 

[bujc,  Sassoli,  Graveure  and 
Casals  Appear. 

I ' 

The  January  series  of  the  Bagby  mu- 
sical mornings  started  yesterday  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Mme.  Claire  Dux,  Miss 

ikda  Sassoli.  harp  : Louis  Graveure,  bary- 
lone,  and  Pablo  Casals,  cello,  were  the 
artists.  Walter  Golde  and  Edouard  Gen- 
iron  were  accompanists.  Mme.  Dux 
lang  an  aria  from  Bizet’s  ’’Les  Pecheurs 
ies  Perles.”  If'.mi’s  air  from  the  first  act 
if  "La  Boheme,”  some  old  English  songs 
tnd  two  by  Richard  Strauss.  Mr.  Gra- 
ieure’s  numbers  included  English  and 
french  songs.  Mies  Sassoli  played 
ompositions  of  Bach,  Pierne,  Zabel, 
Disen  and  Hasselmans,  and  Mr.  Casals 
fiayed  solos  by  Boellman,  Godowsky, 
Igambati  and  Popper. 

Ellen  Rumsey,  Contralto, 

Pleases  in  Song  Recital 

Ellen  Rumsey.  contralto,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Her  program  included  "Gods 
Above,  by  Bach,  and  Haydn’s  ‘‘Spirit 
kong  m English,  numbers  by  Doni- 
zetti  and  Eecli  in  Italian  and  bv 
iereschenko,  Laparra  and  Fourdrain 
m French.  There  also  were  songs  in 
English  by  Tschaikowsky,  Rachmanin- 
off and  Moussorgsky  and  various  mod- 
ern numbers. 

Her  voice  had  considerable  range  and 
moderate  power,  with  a fairly  clear 
lower  register  and  higher  notes  much 
more  so,  although  loud  passages  some- 
times produced  a metallic  timbre.  With 
satisfactory  shading  and  expression 
files  Rumsey  made  an  agreeable  im- 
iression,  pleasing  a moderate-sized 
mdience.  Gordon  Thayer  was  the  ac- 
ompanist. 


erTam  "Spinnrade,”  “Der  Musensohn, 
“Wohin?”  and  “An  dte  Musik,  the  last 
two  in  compliance  with  an  enthusiastic 
demand  for  additions  to  the  five  num- 
bers on  the  printed  list.  She  put  her 
heart  into  the  songs  as  completely  as 
her  equally  famous  associates  put 
theirs  into  the  trios,  and  wrought  a 
golden  link  between  the  >"US1C  of  the 
first  great  classic  romanticist  and  the 
last. 


BY  MAX  SMITH 

At  the  Beethoven  Association’s 
Ihird  subscription  concert,  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Alexander 
Siloti,  distin- 
guished R u s- 
sian  pianist  and 
pedagogue, 
made  his  first 
public  appear- 
| ance  here  in 
| more  than  a 
score  of  years. 

Taken  all  in  all.  though,  the  com- 
bination was  not  a happy  one.  In 
fact,  the  music  of  the  two  masters 
might  well  have  fared  better  at 
the  hands  of  players  less  famous, 
but  more  in  sympathy  with  one 
another. 

There  were  hitches  in  the  rhyth- 
mical ensemble  and  often  a lack 
of  dynamic  balance.  At  times  the 
finely  drawn  pianissimi  of  Senor 
Casals,  who  looked  disgruntled,  to 
say  the  least,  could  not  be  heard 
at  all.  And  Mr.  Kochanski,  though  , 
doing  his  best  to  hold  his  own  with 
his  older  associates,  appeared  to 
be  on  tlye  outside)  as  it  were. 

More  satisfying  than  the  Beet- 
hoven was  the  Brahms,  especially 
the  fascinating  Scherzo,  the  only  : 
part  of  this  trio  that  the  com-  : 
poser  left  intact  in  Ins  revision. 

For  the  most  inspiring  contribu- 
tions of  the  evening,  decidedly, 
Elena  Gerhardt  was  responsible, 
although  vocally  not  in  good  form. 
With  Coenraad  Bos  as  her  de- 
voted accompanist  she  could  sing 
as  she  willed  without  interference 
of  others.  Her  selections  were  all 
by  Schubert. 

j | By  Deems  Taylor 

The  concerts  of  the  HeetTvdven  As- 
sociation have  -sometimes  suffered  in 
the  past  from  the  defects  of  the  all- 
star  system;  for  wbrtle  It  has  enlisted 
the  services  of  nrnny  of  the  world’s 
greatest  instroxfientalists,  their  en- 


riight.  A sad-ruaWTrigrrc  ror  naaiesrm-- 
Dutch  violinist  found,  when  his  strings 
played  him  false  in  his  early  Kreisler  , 
arrangements ; but  not  such  as  to  daunt  . 
him  in  Paganini’s  D-major  concerto,  j 

Cha.usson’s  “ Poome,”  a 
rondo  and  lesser  pieces  by  Ysaye, 
Hubay,  Thibaud  and  Sametim  himseii. 

A native  of  Rotterdam,  ho  had  ^Uyea  I 
as  ».  boy  of  .12  with  Mengelbere  s or- J 
ohestra.  and  at  15  had  been  Bem_by 
Queen  Wilhelmina  to  study  at  Piague. 
He  has  appeared  hitherto  in  America 
with  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  anti  Min- 
neapolis orchestras,  and  will  doubtless 
find  welcome  by  more  New  Yoikets 
than  scantly  filled  the  little  bah 
night.  Harry  Kaufman  assisted  at  tno 
piano. 

DUTCH  VIOLINIST 

FAILS  TO  IMPRESS  \ 

j Leon  Sametini’s  violin  recital  in  the 
J Town  Hall  last  night  was  interesting’ 
j only  because  it  showed  how  little  a 
! player  may  be  able  to  present  after; 
about  twenty  years  of  experience. 

Mr:  Sametim  seems  .now  ,toi  be 

about  thirty-five  years  of  age,'  and 
according  to  the  biography  furnished 
by  his  managers  before  the  recital  he 
made,  his  first  public  appearance 
when  twelve,  under  the  baton  of 
Me'ng'elberg  in  Holland.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  became  the  protege  of 
the  Queen  of  Holland.  She  presented 
to  him  a violin  and  sept  him  to 
Prague,  Where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  'conservatory-  in  a year. 
Arid  in  England  later  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  a joint  conceit 
With  Melba. 

All  of  this  was  impressive  to  read, 
and- for  a listener  who  had,  never  be- 
fore heard  Sametini  play  it.  led  natur- 
ally to  the  - expectation  that  twenty 
years,  or  more  of  handling  . a violin 
should  have  resulted  at  least  in  vir- 
'tuoSity,  dexterity,  sleight  of  hand — to 
a sufficient  degree-  to  , hold  - interest- 
It  was  not  so  last  night. 

Mr.  Sametini  was  inaccurate'  m 
pitch.  His  high  tones  were  shrill  and 
often  they  whistled.  The  quality,. of 
his  tone,  wavered  and  introduced  jfcr- 

„ niaved  such  tran-  ring  effects..-  And  his  rhythms  and, 

Coenraad  Bos  p^ed^  ^ Miss  phrasing  could  scarcely  he  felt.  Oc- ( 
scendent  k a;;  fiftb  artist  caslonally  he  did  execute  a passage 

J Gerhardt  that^  “uld  hardly  be  of  double-stopping  or  a cadenza  With 
ton  t1}®,  P .g^vth--and  unannounced  good  effect,  but  such  occasions- were 
| disputed.  A,  SjAtoaiicvsltt,  the  young"  widely  separated.  1 

iTl'  f romooslr  who  turned  the  He  played  Kreisler  transcriptions  of  ; 
01  i for  Mr  Siloti  with  flawless  vir-  Pugnani’s  Preludium  and  Allegro,  of 
, pageb  for  Mi.  Siiou  w L"clair's  Tambpurin  and.,  of  Bach's 

-ttuosity.  - I Gavotte,  together  with  Paganini’s 

‘Dip  Tote  Stack’  Repeated  concerto  in  D major,  Chausson’s 

! Ulc  K “Poeme-”  opus  25,  the  introduction  an^ 

C A„.;n  Par*  rondo  from  Vleuxtemps's  concerto  in 

nese  Soprano  Again  '-aP|  E°  m°jor>  and  shorter' works-stirring- 

little  or  no  feeling  and  falling,  very 
often  even  to  hold  attention. 

Harold  Morris’s  Recital. 

| Harold  Morris,  a young  New  York 
pianist  who  is  not  unknown  also  as  a 
l composer,  gave  a recital  yesterday  af  t- 
ernoon in  Aeolian  Hall.  He  began  with 
Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue , 
he  played  the  fugue  not  very  eloquently 
but  cleverly  and  solidly,  and  better  than 
tbe  fantasy,  his  performance  of  which 
I was  dry,  unmoved  and  unwarmed  by  the 
j!  romantic  spirit  of  the  music.  So,  too. 

| the  romantic  spirit  of  Schumann’s  fiery 
sonata  in  G minor  escaped  him,  though 
s piause  was  many  aim  m. , not  baffled  by  the  technical  dif- 

“Stef  a°f  groV^'  Cfinka,  Webr  and 
Chopin,  Mr.  Morris  amyedat  an  intar 
estmg 


)°£ A f ourth  performer  was  Elena  Ger- 

'Schubert’s  ‘‘Wohin?  and  An  me 
Mnsik  ’’  Miss  Gerhardt  had  not  yet 
recovered  fully  from  the  cold  that  has 
hampered  her  singing  t or  some  ti m. 
H(r  voice  lacked  warmth,  and  tne  od 
Ivious  effort  necessary  to  Pr°du£* 
hitrh  notes  made  some  of  them  doum 
ful  as  to  Pitch.  Needless  to  say.  she 
still' retained  her  old  mastery  of  ln^‘ 
nictation  and  the.  entire  group  was 

VS,  wwi  «™- 


/'  ‘ /V  ' ) 1 V c 

/ By  AV.  J.  HENDERSON.  ! 

‘•Die  Tote  Stadt.”  the  remarkable 
opera  of  the  precocious  Eric  Wolfgang 
Korngold,  was  given  for  the  fourth  time 
list  evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  People  in  this  carefree  town  do 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  kept  at 
home  by  unseemly  weather,  provided 
the  means  of  transportation  are  not  all 
out  of  business.  Therefore  it  Is  ®afe 
to  say  that  the  audience  would  not 
have  been  much  larger  had  tha-Starx 
been  shining  outdoors  as  well  as  in.  It 
was  a good  sized  aud’ence  and  its  ap- 
plause was  hearty  and  long  continued 
j after  each  act.  But,  nevertheless,  in  re- 
i gard  to  the  endurance  of  the  opera  on 
j the  local  stage  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
£ what  Bacon  would  have  called  “firm 
[j  and  pregnant  conjectures.” 

“Die  Tote  Stadt”  has  real  quality,  and 
I no  one  ivould  be  astonished  to  find  it 
| enjoying  a ne  wlease  of  prosperity  next 
I season.  Much  of  its  favor,  however, 
will  depend  on  the  return  of  Mme. 
Jeritza  and  her  willingness  to  repeat  her 
admirable  impersonation  of  the  volatile 
dancer  who  almost  persuaded  Paul  that 
he  could  live  his  life  twice.  In  this  part  | 
the  brilliant  Viennese  artist  has  revealed  ; 
most  of  her  talent,  though  it  was  re-  t 
served  for  Tosca  to  bring  out  her  tragic  ; 
power  Again  last  evening  she  dazzled! 
and  captivated  her  audience  by  her  | 

! witchery,  her  picturesque  action,  her  j 
subtlity  of  vocal  color  and  her  radiant! 
personality. 

Arville  UarroW  once  more  lm-per-  | 

' sonated  the  fatuous  Paul.  This  role  has 
been  his  chief  occupation  in  the  current  ] 
season,  and  it  is  enough.  The  psychology  j 
of  the  character  is  well  nigh  impossible  j 
to  convey  clearly  to  an  audience  and  the  j 
music  is  well  nigh  unsingable.  As  for  j 
that,  however.  Mr.  Ilarrold  eings  it,  and  , 
he  has  also  soiceeeded  In  giving  the  part  j 
a clear  outline  and  an  air  of  reality.  ! 

Among  the  secondary  personages  in 
the  drama,  the  Pierrot  of  Mr.  Laurenti  , 
and  the  Frank  of  Mr.  Leonhardt  eon- 
| tinue  to  be  well  presented.  Miss  Marion  , 
Telva  as  Brigitta,  the  housekeeper,  and 
Misses  Miriam  and  Anthony  as  the  ! 
dancers  who  went  dancing  out  into  a 
square,  were  other  members  of  the  cast. 
Mr.  Bodanzlcy  conducted. 

Leon  Sametini,  Violinist,  in  Debut. 

Leon  Sametini  had  the  time-honored 
benediction  of  ” Kneisel  weather  as 
i it  once  was  called  in  musical  New’  York, 
on  his  debut  here  at  the  Town  Hall  last 


series  American  compositions : 
tin-  min  net  from  Powells  " *-onta 
Noble,”  Albert  Stoessel  s feegindllla, 
Marion  Bauer’s  Prelude  in  B mmol , Leo 
ISowerty’s  " Irish  Washrwoman  and 
Mr.  Morris’s  own  " Adagio - Elegraco  _ 
from  a.  sonata  and  "Dolls  Ballet. 
There  was  an  audience  more  numerous 
! than  might  have  been  expected  to  brave 
I the  weather. 

j / / J ' f 

! Chaliapin  as  Boris 


By  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

"Boris  Godunov”  was  given  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
before  an  audience  of  great  size.  All 
I the  standing  room  was  packed  and  hun- 
jdreds  dwero  turned  away.  The  cause 
jef  the  public  interest  was,  of  course,  the 
'repetition  of  Feodor  Chaliapin's  splen- 
idid  impersonation  of  the  conscience 
stricken  Czar.  To  those  who  had  heard 
the  famous  Russian  in  his  first  appear- 
ances of  the  season  the  performance  of 
last  evening  was  of  especial  importance. 
When  Mr.  Chaliapin  sang  Boris  the  first 
time  he  was  suffering  from  a cold  which 
obliterated  the  natural  quality  of  his 
j voice  and  made  ms  delivery  labored. 

Lasts  evening  he  was  in  perfect  com- 
mand of  ids  voice,  and  the  whole  meas- 
use  'of  its  extraordinary  richness  and 
beauty  was  disclosed.  Furthermore,  he 
was  able  to  show  ills  consummate  com- 
mand of  tone  and  his  noble  style.  Mr. 
Chaliapin  at  his  best  ashe  was  last 
night — is  a singer  of  great  », 
as  an  actor  of  the  first  order. 


> ill 


/ 


was 
s?  as  well 
His  Boris  . 


ft o 


!W  say  Pf.on  Mr.  Damse  as  is  cm  uanos  was  witnoui 

.listens  with  n °r  *opic*  OiTe'  question  more  completely  immersed  ii 

been  interruDt^  i^^  enS°  °f  havin^  the  sP*it  of  the  opera  than  the  others  ! 
rfallv  P».  Just  35  something  He  1 

safd  t ’ . 8'  Was  about  to  be1  and 

said.  To  be  sure,  ,t  is  impresslon- 


vas  magnificent.  It  held  too  audience 
in  breathless  atcntion,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  great  scenes  there  was  prolonged 
applause.  The  death  scene  was  the  cli- 
max of  the  impersonation.  There  lias 
been  nothing  so  thrilling  in  this  line 
since  Hiemann’s  death  of  Siegfried.  The 
other  members  of  the  cast  were  the 
same  as  before. 

In  the  afternoon  "Carmen”  was  given 
i for  the  benefit  of  the  Neighborhood  Mu- 
sic School.  Miss  Farrar  was  the  Car- 
I men  and  Miss  Bold  the  Miscaelrt.  Al- 
: bert  Wolff  conducted  for  tne  last  time 
! before  returning  to  his  duties  in  Paris. 


I 


By  RICHARD  AI.DRICH. 


The  Philharmonic  Society, 
j The  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary  of  Brahms's  death,  that  lias 
I already  been  begun  by  others,  prema- 
i ture  by  some  weeks,  was  continued  by 
fj  the  Philharmonic  Society  last  evening 
6]  with  a performance  at  the  concert  in 
‘d  Carnegie  Hal!  of  the  master's  first  sym- 
phony.  The  commemoration  was  not 
■ 1 very  marked,  as  the  symphony  frequent- 
| ly  appears  on  the  programs  of  this  and 
[j  other  orchestral  societies  with  no  more 
Hof  a special  purpose  than  to  give  *leas- 
ure  to  an  audience.  But  the  playing  of 
i a symphony  by  Brahms  was  not  out  of 
'j  place,  even  though  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing more  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
I would  have,  marked  the  anniversary 
more  notably. 

1 The  program  contained  a new  compo- 
BIHl'  ! s>t-*on'  played  for  the  first  time,  by  an 
ItljnHt  | American  composer,  Emerson  Whit- 
i home,  now  of  New  York  ; a symphonic 
j fantasy  entitled  “ In  the  Court  of  Pome- 
| granates.”  Mr.  Whithoine’s  name  is  not 
unknown  to  Philharmonic  audiences,  for 
another  orchestral  piece,  “The  Rain,” 
was  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
four  years  ago.  The  composer  has  given 
| no  “ program  ” for  this  composition,  but 
j has  quoted  on  his  score  a paraphrase 
-J  from  John  Hay's  Castilian  Hays.” 
suggesting  a picturesque  ruin  in  Spain, 
“ the  feasting  and  loving  and  plotting,” 
that  once  went  on  in  its  court,  now  oc- 
cupied by  scarlet  blossoming  pomegran- 
i ate  trees,  gigantic  cacti,  strange  and 
I gaudy  birds  nesting  in  fretted  cornices. 

I He  has  sought  to  evoke  an  exotic 
j mood ; but  he  has  given  hardly  more 
than  a suggestion  of  Spanish  character 
to  his  music.  There  is  glittering  and 
I shimmering  orchestral  color ; and  in  his 
treatment  of  the  orchestra,  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  manner,  Mr.  Whithorne 
has  shown  skill  and  an  individual  style. 
But  in  thematic  substance  the  work 
does  not  shine.  The  *“  three  important 
subjects  ” upon  which  he  declares  the 
music  is  based  do  not  emerge  very 
potently.  They  are  short-breathed  and 
show  little  physiognomy  of  their  own. 
The  mingled  complication  of  rhythm 
that  is  evident,  and  of  which  the  com- 
poser speaks,  in  his  account  of  his  work, 
hardly  seems  to  be  more  than  a con- 
tribution to  a background;  and  there  is 
little  that  stands  out  from  this  back- 
ground. 

But  it  may  be  set  down  as  greatly  to 
Mr.  Whithorne’s  credit,  in  a day  and 
generation  of  musical  ugliness,  that 
his  music  is  ;*ot  ugly,  but  beguiling  to 
the  listener's  ear,  even  though  it  makes 
little  positive  statement  and  produces 
riot  much  more  than  an  agreeable  ef- 
fect of  mood  and  color.  • 

The  piece  was  no  t insistently  ap- 
plauded : but  there  was  applause  enough 
to  summon  Mr.  Whithorne  to  the  plat- 
form. where  he  was  cordially  received. 
Before  his  piece,  the  audience  heard 
Strauss's  svmohonic  poem.  “ Tod  von 
Verklarung.”  and  after  it  Wagner’s 
“ Tannhauser  ” overture. 


S0Jfictliing  j He  looked  the  king,  acted  with  dignity 
’*  ' sang  the  music  of  his  part  with 

admirable  tone  and  style.  Mr.  Mardorles 
as  Don  Ruy  Gome~  de  Silva  was  also 
excellent. 

Although  the  opera  is  old  fashioned 
and  many  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  empooser  havet  outlived  their 
efficacy,  the  score  nevertheless  contains 
considerable  fine  music.  Such  numbers 
as  “Ernani  involami,”  “Infelice”  and 
"O  sommo  Carlo’’  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  any  young  opera  composer  in 
these  days.  A large  audience  attended 
Special  Dispatch  to  The  Triune  j 0nd  5S22*  "’ell  pleased. 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  12.— Eight  hundred  j|  ME.  HEMI’KLtS  CONCERT, 
thousand  dollars  will  be  the  deficit  of  j.  Mme.  Frieda  Hempel  gave  her,  annual 
the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Association  song  recital  last  evening  at  Carnegie! 

Hall.  Earlier  in  the  season  she  had 
been  heard  here  in  a program  of  songs 
given  as  a benefit.  The  hall  was  filled  j 
with  an  admiring  audience.  Mme.  Hem-  f 


Chicago  Opera 
Piles  Up  Deficit 
Of  $800, OOO: 


this  season,  the  largest  ever  faced  by 
an  opera  company  in  the  history  of  1 
music  in  America.  It  is  said  in  inner  j 
circles,  however,  that  Mrs.  Edith  Eocke-  I 
feller  McCormick  personally  ha3  agreed  j 
■o  shoulder  the  losses  that  will  be  met  |j 
n the  New  York  engagement— perhaps  I 
250,00(1— and  her  former  husband,  Har-  Jj 
Ed  F.  McCormick,  and  she  together  i 
vill  cancel  the  Chicago  losses,  save  ! 
hat  part  which  may  be  paid  by  minor  jj 
guarantors. 

When  the  ten  week’s  season  closes  jj! 
t the  end  of  next  week  the  deficit  jj! 
ere  will  have  reached  more  than!) 
550,000.  The  tour  to  and  from  the  I 
acific  Coast  and  the  one-night  stands  I 
i other  cities  will  not  reduce  the  J 
Hal.  although  the  Pacific  Coast  trip  j 
as  been  largely  underwritten, 

Mary  Garden,  chosen  'director  again 
.eels 
■ ext 


pel  was  assisted  by  Coenrdad  Bos  at  the  | 
piano  and  Louis  Fritze,  flute.  With  the 
flutist  she  sang  the  “Pastoral”  from 
Varacini’s  “Rosalinda,”  the  grand  aria 
di  bravura  “Ah  non  credea  Mirarti” 
and  rondo.  “Ah,  non  giunge,”  from  Bel- 
lini's “La  Sonnambula”  and  Taubert’s 
‘Bird  Song.”  She  began  with  the 
"Agnus  Dei”  from  Mozart's  "Coronation 
Mass,”  which  she  followed  by  the  “Voi 
the  Sapete”  air  from  the  same  master’s 
"Figaro." 

Among  her  other  numbers  were  a 
group  of  Schubert’s  lieder,  Grieg's  "I 
Love  Thee,”  d'  Albert’s  "Slumber  Song.” 
Strauss’s  “Staendchen”  and  Brahams's 
“Wiegenlied.”  The  soprano's  beautiful 
lyric  voice  was  for  the  most  part  sweet, 
true  and  clear,  and  it  seemed  to  have 
taken  on  some  added  power,  also  lustre. 

taste 
e 


els  certain  she  can  keep  the  deficit  I1  She  Bang  with  the  rare  musical  tasti 

Xt  season  below  the.  $500,000  which  j and  skill  associated  with  her  work  lien 

te  Civic  Opera  Association  will  guar-  j in  the  past.  Her  delivery  of  the  open 

'itee.  Her  re-election  was  a distinct  j ing  airs  had1  a fine  legato  and  flexibility. 

eVoyy  over  foreign  forces  which  have  1 Her  German  songs  were  given  with 

ten  fighting  her  chiefly  because,  she  j beautiful  nuance  and  phrasing.  A song 

isiats  upon  giving  American  singers  | exquisitely  sung  was  an  encore,  “Der 

id  American  productions  a fair  show-  Nussbaum”  of  Schumann.  Her  eolora- 

before  the  American  public.  Her  ! tura,  which  was  facile  and  brilliant,  de-  j 

iemie.3  blame  “petticoat  management  ’ j lighted  her  hearers  as  did,  seemingly, 

>r  the  $800,000  deficit,  but  the  man  ! everything  she  did. 

id  women  who  are  suplyipg  the  1 

>electcdCher.  * ”#ht  *nd  ! I miss  erzvs  recital. 

Attendance  Increased  Miss  Belthe  Erca>  denominated  a 

Attendance  at  the  operas  this  season 


French  dramatic  soprano,  but  in  reality 
been  larger  Wan  ever  before,  but  i an  Algerian  and  born  in  Tunis,  gave  a 


F/ 


The  Whithorne  tantasy  naa  its  first 
who  lives  in  Cleveland,  O.,  was  intro- 
duced to  Philharmonic  audiences  on 
January  6,  1918,  when  Mr.  Stransky  pro- 
duced his  characteristic  piece.^  "The 
Rain,”  at  one  of  the  society’s  Sunday 
concerts. 

His  composition  heard  last  night  was 
written  in  1918,  and  the  program  notes 
contained  some  information  concerning 
it  which  fas  furnished  by  himself.  Para- 
phrased lines  from  John  Hay's  "Castilian 
Days"  preface  the  score,  which  tell  of 
the  scarlet  blossoms  of  gay  pomegraanate 
trees,  gigantis  cacti,  strange  birds,  much 
feasting  and  Ipving,  a lovely  court  in  a 
distant  age — all  now  seeming  but  a 
fable.  Thus  does  the  composer  suggest 
the  atmosphere  of  his  work,  which  isj 
without  any  definite  program. 

At  first  hearing  it  seemed  ds  though  : 
the  composer  had  hardly  made  full  use 
of  the  suggestions  offered  him  by  hisj 
text.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  im- 
portant themes  were  treated  with  much 
skill  in  melodic  orchestration  fancy,  lav- 
ish color  and  languorous  mood.  The 
fantasy  was  admirably  played  by  the  or- 
chestra, and  at  the  close  the  composer 
come  upon  the  platform  and  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  with  Mr.  Strawsky. 

°"mV.  Whithorne ’s  work  received  its! 

m ,sPt,r:s- 1 

It  is  smoothly  and 


■5iea  have  mounted  at  the  rate  off 
0,000  a week.  Enormous  sums  have 
• n paid  to  singers — much  of  it  for  , 
trs  who  have  appeared  only  once  or  [ 
fc  at  all,  and  additional  thousands 
ve  been  spent  in  discharging  con-  F 
ets  for  services  fliat  could  not  be 
ed  at  all.  Here  are  gome  of  the  pea-  ! 
is  for  the  great  deficit; 
larie  Ivogun,  b rough  I from  Europe, 

1 sing  only  once  in  Chicago. 

Jjyggus  I.appss,  coming  from  Monte  ! , 
do,  will  be  heal'd  twice. 

Claiyfe  Dux.  commanding  a great! 
'ary,  has  sung  only  three  times. 
Vincente  Ballcster,  a high  salaried  J 
ytone,  has  been  heard  twice. 
Marguerite  d’Alvarez.  a great  sue-  , 

5 on  the  opening  night,  has  sung  ! 
ce. 

larguerite  Naroara  made  a single  f 
ears  nee. 

'ina  Koshetz  and  Charles  Marshall  1 
■e  heard  only  twice. 

’dward  Lankow  liar  sqng  only  twice,  j 
ictterdo  Martin,  paid  M.000  a week,  i 
appeared  three  times, 
dward  Johnson,  also  drawing  a) 
salary,  sang  only  once. 

Gadski  Contract  Costly 
"orrest  Earnout,  an  American  tenor, 
been  up  three  limes,  once  in  a 
retch”  performance, 
ohanna  Gadski,  engaged  for  the 
•man  operas,  was  paid  of. 500  to  can-  I 
her  contracts,  according  to  inner 
de  gossip. 

lorencc  MacBeth,  Lydia  Lipkowska 
' Grazielle  Pareto,  all  high  priced  ! 
-5,  have  not  been  heard  at  all. 
very  idle  singer  represents  a dead  j 
Tens  of  thousands  of  dollar,  j 
e lost  through  th  production  of  ! 
e L°v”  her  the  'Three  Oranges,”  1 
•:h,  after  costing  If  100,000  or  more.  | 
given  only  two  performances.  Its 
ire  is  undetermined. 

Then  the  company  returns  front  its 
r of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  all  debts 
paid,  Mr.  McCormick  and  his  for- 
r wife,  it  is  understood,  ''ill  have 
• ched  the  end  of  their  term  a voi- 
ce? guarantor;,  and  the  new  maaa- 
5 will  undertake  to  inject  more 
j inr:s  into  the  enterprise. 


song  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
It  was  not  her  first  appearance  in  this  j] 
city,  however,  as  she  sang  at  a Stadium 
concert  under  Henry  Hadley's  direction 
; last  summer.  She  undertook  some  very 
] exacting  tasks  last  evening  in  opening  J 
i her  programme  with  Bach’s  “Mein 
| glaubiches  Herzen."  a short  air  of  Gluck 
j and  also  his  "Divinites  du  Styx.”  Af- 
* terward  she  sang  songs  by  a variety  of 
composers,  including  Saint-Saens,  Rhene-  , 
Baton,  Debussy  and  Rachmaninoff. 

Miss  Erza  is  the  possessor  of  a voice 
of  excellent  natural  quality.  It  has 
warmth,  tenderness  and  power,  as  well 
as  a range  sufficient  for  recital  pur- 
poses. With  such  a voice  Miss  Erza  may 
hope  to  accomplish  much  -when  she  has  , 
improved  her  breath  control,  her  phras- 
ing and  her  diction.  She  was  happiest 
last  evening  in  the  shorter  numbers  on 
her  list.  Two  “Chants  d'Orient,”  by 
Davico  she  sang  with  understanding  and 
beauty  of  tone.  Her  audience  was  re- 
markably large  and  liberal  in  applause. 

MISS  MARY  DAVIS  SINGS. 

Miss  Mary  Davis,  a mezzo-contralto, 
who  sang  here  last  season,  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternon  at  the 
Princess  Theatre.  Her  program  included 
old  Italian  airs,  with  songs  by  Koop- 
man,  Debussy,  Warford  and  Kramer. 
She  interpreted  her  program  with  a 
voice  of  god  quality  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  style.  The  subtler  qualities  of 
her  art  were  generally  lacking,  and  this 
fact  brought  resultant  monotonous  ef- 
fects to  her  delivery.  She  seemed  to 
be  a singer  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
hence  further  study  may  give  her  work 
more  vocal  finesse.  A friendly  audience 
heard  the  recital,  the  high  lights  of 
which  were  furnished  by  Coenraad  Bos, 
who  played  the  accompaniments. 

/ J -Jv  / -t ' 

Josef  Hofmann 


‘Ernani’ 


u,  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Verdi’s  "Ernani”  was  the  °Pera  ^ 
Metropolitan  last  evening.  It 

X of  this  work,  wli.c  i 


second  performance  of  this 
was  first  given  December  8. 

— t-  : tne 

Miss  Rosa  PonseliU 


__  The 

was  that  which  '"revived  the  work_hcre| 


a symphonic  fantasy 
ir.Torostintf  rhythmic  patterns,  but  no 

broadi-sV  The  orchestra 1 argu- 
ment leads  nowhere.  One  &ro.  ,'*0 

Lnn^£rtntf  brief  ffis'ciwston^only  to 
j lose  ’Interest  and  drop  it  inO'derto  ^ flner  grace3  of  song  demanded  by  I 
to  what  some  other  group  . . Ve^.a  score.^^  ^ ^ m01.,  J 

rr  ,>ani  There  was  much  vividitj  in  V t 
impersonation  and  he  sang  with  ene  i/ <| 


^rn-ly  in  the  season 
repeated  an  impersonation 


of  Elvira 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

* «»'■■««  I T i ii*m  eliMatl.) 

Amidst  the  mass  of  pianoforte  music 
which  concertgoers  ar«  privileged  to  i 
hear  this  season  there  is  so  much  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  that  no  reviewer 
need  feel  called  on  to  make  compari- 
sons in  order  to  point  out  instances  of 
individual  excellence.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  charms  of  Mr.  Josef  Hof- 
mann’s recitals,  nevertheless,  that,  no  j 
matter  what  others  have  done,  there  is  j 
always  an  invitation  to  comment  in  his  j 
programs  as  well  as  his  performances.  I 
He  is  not  a seeker  after  the  unusual 


marked  by  great  vigor  of  voice  and  much  eitj,er  jn  njs  selections  or  his  interpre- 
M - g — deficient  fcut  Ms  p,aying  enlists  inter.  j 

est  in  the  music  and  the  music  in  turn  j 
challenges  keen  interest  in  his  play- 
ing. At  his  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  | 
yesterday  afternoon  the  list  of  com-  j 


posers  was  not  unconventional,  for  the  j 
names  were  those  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  | 
Brahms,  Tschaikoffsky,  Schubert-Liszt  I 
and  Schumann;  but  it  was  out  of  the  j 
ordinary  to  have  the  program  end  with  • 
Schumann’s  Fantasia  in  C,  and  a less 
cultivated  audience  than  that  which  i 
crowded  the  big  room  might  have  j 
wished  a more  scintillant  close  than  j 
that  provided  by  the  profoundly  poeti-  jj 
cal  and  introspective  final  movement  j 
had  it  not  been  conscious  of  the  fact  ; 
that  when  Hofmann  plays  there  is  al-  j 
ways  a supplementary  concert  after  j 
the  set  program  is  finished.  For  the  j 
knowing,  moreover,  there  is  a com-  j 
forting  assurance  that  in  the  added  I 
pieces,  whether  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
end,  there  will  be  something  illumina- 
tive of  the  artist’s  ideals. 

Scores  in  Three  Beethoven  Numbers 

So  yesterday.  There  was  somewhat 
of  the  familiar  indifferentism  in  his  per-  j 
formance  of  Bach’s  ‘‘Chromatic  Fanta- 
sia and  Fugue” — a suggestion  that  he 
did  not  have  his  mind  altogether  on 
the  fantasia  portion  m,ore  particular- 
ly, but  was  rather  perfunctorily  doing 
his  duty  by  it  and  no  more.  And  Bee- 
thoven’s “Andante  Favori”  did  not  seem 
to  appeal  to  him  otherwise  than  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  beautiful  quality  of 
tone  which  it  enabled  him  to  evoke 
from  his  instrument.  But  now  he  en- 
into  the  spirit  of  the  master, 
and  with  the  Rondo  in  G (which  Bee- 
ifAoveii  labeled  with  the  singular  title 
“The  fury  over  a lost  groat  furiously  ; 
spent  ( ausgetobtj  in  a Rondo”)  he 
whirled  his  hearers  off  their  feet  into 
amazed  delight,  and  in  this  attitude  he 
held  them  with  the  two  extra  Bee- 
thoven numbers  with  which  he  reward- 
ed Their  applause.  These  pieces  were  i 
the  Janizary  march  from  “The  Ruins  j 
of  Athens,”  which  he  played  much  in  j 
the  manner  of  his  master  Rubinstein,  j 
and  the  Scherzo  from  the  Sonata  in  E I 
flat,  Op.  31,  No.  3.  This  he  embellished  j 
with  many  brilliant  touches,  one  of  i 
which,  a quintuplet  glissando  up  to  j 
the  theme  where  it  is  repeated  in  the  i 
key  which  makes  the  effect  possible,  no 
doubt  would  have  called  out  a quizzical 
look  on  the  face  of  the  composer  had 
any  of  his  pupils  taken  the  liberty. 

Plays  Two  Brahms  Numbers 

The  Brahms  pieces  were  the  Inter- 
mezzo in  A and  the  Rhapsody  in  G 
minor.  The  lovely  interrogatory 
phrase  which  begins  the  intermezzo 
must  have  had  a charm  for  Brahms, 
for  use  of  it  is  also  made  in  one  of  his 
string  quintets.  Is  it  a conscious  j 
quotation  from  Mendelssohn?  We  j 
wonder.  It  is  the  fundamental  motive 
of  the  latter’s  song  ‘(1st  es  Wahr?”  Op. 

9,  No.  t,  and  we  have  a vague  memory 
of  a story  that  the  song  used  to  be 
eung  in  Mendelssohn’s  home  circle  as 
introductory  to  one  of  his  string  quar- 
tets, in  which  it  also  plays  a pretty 
role.  After  playing  these  pieces  with  j 
fine  poetic  feeling  and  beauty  Mr.  Hof-  n 
mann  gave  a ravishlngly  lovely  per-  lj 
formance  to  a waltz  in  A and  a berceuse  j 
in  A flat  minor  by  Tschaikoffsky?  the 
latter  with  embellishments  by  Pabst.  |j 
Just  before  the  Schumann  Fantasia  he 
played  Liszt’s  transcription  of  Schu-  ! 
bert’s  song  “Die  Forelle”  with  ex-  ]| 
quisite  clarity  in  the  figuration  and 
the  “Hofmann  tone”  in  the  melody; 
but  as  when  listening  to-  other  per- 
formances of  Liszt’s  transcriptions  of 
Schubert  (Mr.  Lhevinne’s  “Linden- 
baum,”  for  instance),  we  could  not  help 
wishing  that  the  player  as  well  as  the 
transcriber  had  kept  the  poem  in  mind 
during  the  performance.  Such  a pro- 
cedure would  sometimes  cause  a dif- 
ferent reading  of  the  melody — and  a 
better. 

HaT  Audience  Apatnenc. 


Josef  Hofmann  strolled  in  through 
a door  at  one  side  of  the  platform  at 
Carnegie  Hall  Saturday  afternoon  as 
casually  as  if  he  were  simply  about 
to  cross  the  platform  and  make  his 
exit  at  the  other  side.  Then,  an  ob- 
server might  have  said,  he  seemed 
with  great  persence  ot  mind  to  realize 
the  significance  of  the  piano  at  the 
centre  of  the  platform  and  of  the 
crowded  audience  out  in  front — as  if 
he  remembered  that  his  managers 
had  said  something  to  him  about 
having  his  first  recital  of  the  season 
on  a Saturday  afternoon.  So  as  he 
walked  he  changed  his  direction  away 
from  the  opposite  door  in  a swinging 
arc  toward  the  piano  and  sat  down 
nonchalantly,  as  if  to  dispose  of  the 
obligation  before  continuing  toward 
the  other  door  And  an  afternoon  en- 
gagement. ' 

The  manner  of  his  entrance  might 
have  passed  without  mention  for- 
gotten as  an  eccentricity — if  all  of 
Hofmann’s  playing  had  been  as  good 
as  his  first  number.  By  the  tlnle 
the  programme  was  completed,  how- 
ever, the  entrance  had  become  flxeq 
In  the  listener’s  mind  as  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  the  whole  re- 
cital. _ K, 

Hofmann’s  first  number  was  Bacn  s 
Chromatic — a beautifully  played  suite 
of  rushing  impetuosities,  grave  pon- 


nmeuiatc.  * * 

fThVnext  number  was  , Beethoven 
\ndante  Favori,  an  ethereahzed  bou 
doir  melancholy  which  justified  itse  1 
on  the  programme  only  because  it 
gave  Hofmann  an  opportunity  f°r 
such  delicate  planissimos  that  tiu.j 
seemed  to  be  sensed  rather  than 
heard  The  next  was  Beethoven  s 
Rondo  “Fury  Over  the  Lost  Penny." 
w W seemed  Voss  like  fury  than  like 
impatience-  flowed  by  chagnn,  a„ 


twelfth  Hungarian  Knapsuuy, 
voted  the  rest  of  the  meet  ng  to  Bac^ 
There  were  two  transcribed  orga. a pre 

ludes  (E  X 

scnption  of  the  preiua  , 

cuvi. 

thTh1s  last  group  was  a n°^e’  duties, 

S"**  ^e?r»se 


which  seemed  less  like  tury  V ment  in  program  maK1‘‘s'  t‘0  use  a 

impatience-  followed  by  chagrin,  nlM  tbe  original  package,  , itb 
expressed  in  naively  marching  cloml£ercial  term,  e,nK  ^d  with 
rhythms.  _ . ^ „m,ln . only  a momentary  rest  W«»  , un. 


commercial  term,  oei ‘ sbe\wecn  them 

ThaT was  the  end  of  the  first^ group:  , ®^y  Uwcre  played  in  the  h^n 

and.  after  some  moderate  and  k.  jfecje^  spirit  of  their  urn  , 0£ 

strained  applause.  Ho!^^cJ°here  obvious  conviction  that  the  sufficyient 

ti  ered  two  encores.  Listeners  nt  r ' , heir  contents  was  their  t0 

and  there  drew  their  hP-s  mto  P^ased  ; justification  and  lha*  ,annynance  would 

fe.SU'i-K  .ine  P ; d.HV  »1.K  nature. 

During  the  next  four  numbers  a | 

Brahm’s  intermezzo  and  a rhapsody, 
i Tschaikovsky  waltz  and  a Tschai- 
s-ovskv-Pabst  berceuse  — Hofmann 
played  as  If  at  some  time  in  the  past 
ho  had  decided  upon  the  interpreta- 
tions which  he  now  played  dexteiou.,- 
ly  but  coldly.  During  the  first  two 
(5f  these  the  audience  apparently  sup- 
plied the  warmth  and  Interested  itself 
fn  the  effort:  but  then  it  seemed  to 
tire  and  when  Hofmnan  started  the 
third  of  these,  and  also  when  he 
started  the  fourth,  the  intermezzo  of 
conversation  continued  well  into  the 
playing  without  being  hushed  by  any 
one  who  seemed  particularly  anxious 
m hSu  When  an  audience  reache, 
this' state  of  mind  it  Is  probably  the 
great  name  of  the  artist  and  ■ 
recollection  that  they  Have  paid  t< 
hear  his  full  programme  that  hold. 

S°Xfmann  next  played  Liszt's 
transcription  of  Schubert's  exuberan- 
••Trout,”  but  it  was  a stuffed  and  var- 
ished  trout  which  he  delivered.  I - 
allv.  during  Schumann’s  Fantasie, 
here  the  directions  are  to  play  tan- 
astlc  and  impassioned,  women  lis- 
eners  powdered  their  rwses  and  e 
imined  the  occupants  of  the  boxes, 
nen  stared  at  the  ceiling,  and  turned 
he  leaves  of  their  programmes  and 
■oughed.  There  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  Mr.  Hofmann  could 
not  hold  their  interest  because  he  did 
not  offer  any  feeling. 


justification  and  tha*/"y  ce  would 
dally  with  tenipo ra  exquisite  nature, 
but  destroy  their  -banging  moods. 
For  a disclosure  of  n g thunderjng 

from  whispered  sereno  eontent  with 

tumult,  Mr.  -t  . tbe  chaconne.  His 

j 

Pianist  and  Tenor 

In  a Recital  at  Aeolian  Hall 

Margita  de  Regeczy,  pianist,  and 
Fausto  Cavallini,  tenor,  shared  a re- 
cital yesterday  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss 
de  Regeczy  played  Schubert  s A fiat 
Impromptu,  Weber’s  Rondeau  Brillant 
and  Chopin  numbers  with  a heavy  hand 

favoring  the  bass,  which  gave  these 
compositions  f.  leaden,  nnfHaracteristie 
sound,  while  the  tempo  suffered  strange 
variations.  Liszt’s  fourteenth  Hunga- 
rian rhapsody  was  better,  and  encores 
were  granted.  . , 

Mr  Cavallini,  accompanied  by  An- 
tonio dell’  Orefice,  was  a “tenor ■ robusto 
with  emphasis  on  the  adjective.  He 
sang  Italian  numbers  of  an  operatic 
flavor,  including  “Che  gelida  Manma 
and  “La  donna  e mobile,  with  plenty 
of  spirit  in  a powerful  but  hardly  reg- 
ulated voice,  with  piercing  loud  notes 
that  threatened  the  eardrums,  but 


Alexander  Sllotl.  the  diet  nauW  cd  i 
Russian  pianist,  one  Of  the  few  re, nam- 
ing pupils  of  Liszt,  gave  h.s  first  ’’f  *ito  S 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Af-ollan  Hall, 
lately  made.  Ills  reeulry  here  in  a concert : 
ot  the  Beethoven  Association  after  an  1 
absence  of  twenty-four  years.  His  pro- 
cram  yesterday  was  original  in  a.rian^i  - 
S.  Variations  of  .Schubert  touched 
up  by  Tausig,  led  to  three  Chopin  eludes 
•and  the  ballade  in  A flat.  11  I 

lowed  three  Liszt  numbers,  including  the 
twelfth  rhapsody.  The  second  PU«°f 
the  program  consisted  entirely  of  Lack 
(with  some  improvements).  Atrtong  ‘ m 
.pieces  were  Busoni's  transformation  oi 
the  violin  chaconne  and  Mr  Sllotl -»  m - 
amorphosis  of  a prelude  from  a cello 

jlr  siloti  made  his  debut  here  at  one  , 
of  Anton  Seidl's  Astoria  concerts  on 
Tjnuarv  25,  1898,  playing  Tschaikow- 
skv's  second  concerto  and  a£t®rJard 
Chopin  etude  and  Liszts  fo»£e®ntb 
Hungarian  rhapsody.  He  gave 
rectal  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  on  February 
9 when  he  Immortalized  himself  by  n- 
troducing  to  this  public  Hachman  nott 
through  the  medium  of  hia  C e P 
minor  prelude.  He  played  It  also  at  his 
second  recital  and  had  to  repeat  it. 

What  was  written  about  Mr . Silon 
tv-enty-four  years  ago  might  be  written 
again  with  little  modification.  It  wo- 
found  then  that  his  host  £ j 

ment  was  hia  variety  of  color.  1- 
seemed  to  be  dazzling.  He  is.  stl.l  o. 
colorist,  but  his  palette  is  perhaps i noe , 
so  rich,  or  we  have  heard  tone  paint u • 
who  surpassed  him  in  t!ie  «»  » ; 

I subtlety  of  their  tints.  ^ 
dynamic  scale  was  also  a subject  of 

C°^oti’s  playing  lacks  profundity 

of  conception,’’  said  present  wntei^ 

twenty-four  years  ago,  and  this 
most  frequently  evinced  in  a careleseneM 
in  phrasing  and  a tendencj  * 

hD  deficient 

ihlearnefs  and  he  pedalled  with  very 


' *»-»»■  / zD  ^ Z.  - 

iloti  Appears  in 
Conservative  Mood 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
~ fri!!  l.jll  ffjfir  r.ditiaa.)  | 

Persons  familiar  with  the  manner  of 
chmaninoff  and  given  to  rapid  de- 
ctions  after  hearing  Mr.  Alexander 
oti  play  the  pianoforte  at  his  recital 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
ght  well  be  inclined  to  say  that  Rus-  | 
in  pianists  of  huge  physical  structure  ; 
ve  a common  trait  in  a desire  to  put 
e soundly  musical  to  the  fore  rather 
an  their  virtuosoship.  It  was  that 
tality  which  took  our  fancy  captive 
hen  Mr.  Siloti  first  played  here 
?enty-four  years  ago  and  has  kept 
r.  Rachmaninoff  in  our  admiration 
ter  since  he  took  up  his  residence 
nonfe  us.  The  men  have  much  in 
>mmon,  including  their  stature  and 
naffected  deportment  upon  the  con- 
srt  platform.  Mr.  Siloti  appeared  for 
le  first  time  in  America  at  one  of  Mr. 
.nton  Seidl’s  Astoria  concerts  on 
anuary  25,  1898,  when  he  played  the 
econd  concerto  of  his  teacher,  Tschai- 
offsky.  We  thought  and  said  then 
hat  public  and  critics  would  have  to 
eckon  with  him  in  a serious  and 
houghtful  mood.  His  mastery  of  the 
echnical  side  of  pianoforte  playing 
fas  that  of  a virtuoso  of  the  highest 
ank,  but  it  was  his  reposefulness,  his 
iroad  tone,  his  avoidance  of  trickery  or 
nawkish  sentimentality,  his  strength 
;oupled  with  appreciation  of  sensuous 
seauty  which  won  our  admiration, 
chough  when  he  gave  his  first  recital 
eve  felt  called  upon  to  deplore  a kind 
of  impatient  impetuosity  in  some  of 
hir  readings.  Evidently,  though  he 
had  not  disclosed  it  in  the  cone,  rto  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  “show  off”  a 
bit  in  his  recital,  for  he  played  such 
things  as  Liadoff’s  “Music  Box”  and 
some  glittering  but  empty  effects  in  a 
transcription  by  Pabst  of  themes  from 
“Eugen  Onyegin.”  At  his  last  recital. 


that  threatened  the  eardrums,  Du  , l Jd  results.” 
brought  many  calls  for  encores  from  a | ! ™aoy  leopard>  it  is  said,  cannot  change 
- ' ’ * 1 Mb  spot's.  Mr.  Siloti’s  performance  of 

yesterday  might  fairly  be  described  in 
the  words  twenty -four  V . » 


UlUUglH  iwciiz.y  - 

select  band  of  enthusiasts. 

RUDOLF  JUNG’S  DEBUT. 

Rudolf  Jung,  a Swiss  tenor  who  has 


sung  Wagnerian  roles  in  European 
opera  houses,  gave  his  first  song  recital 
here  last  evening  at  Town  Hall.  His 
fine  program  comprised  Handels  ah, 
■•Dank  Sel  Dir,  Herr”  ; * Zwei  Geistliche- 
Lieder,”  by  Back  ; Schubert’s  song  cycle 
-Die  Winterreise” ; three  heder  by 
Schoeck,  which  were  scheduled  for  n 
hearing  in  this  country,  and  two 
Heder  from  Schumann,  Including  Her 
Hidalgo.”  Mr.  Jung  sang  with  a voice 
of  power  and  admirable  breath  support. 
His  color  range  was  limited,  but  he 
showed  musical  feeling  and  his  diction 
was  commendable.  He  seemed  to  be  on 
the  whole,  a singer  whose  vocal  abili- 
ties are  bettor  suited  to  opera  than  to 
the  recital  platform.  Walter  Golde  was 
at  tho  piano. 

CHALIAPIN’S  LAST  CONCERT. 

Feodor  Chaliapin,  Russian  bass,  gave 

his  third  and  last  concert  this  season 

at  the  Hippodrome  yesterday  afternoon. 
Every  seat  In  the  great  auditorium  was 
filled.  Many  of  the  singer's  country- 
men were  in  the  throng,  and  their  dem- 
onstrations of  delight  rose  at  times  to 
planes  of  wildest  enthusiasm. 

Some  of  his  selections  were  Glinka  s 
“Doubt,”  given  with  cello  obbligato : 
Schubert’s  “My  Dwelling  House  The 
Old  Corporal”  by  Dargomvizbshy  and 
| Lishin’s  “She  Laughed.”  Another  L uc 
was  Glazounov’s  “A  Toast  to  the  fa  Ji 
| and  to  Love”  and  an  encore— ‘ without 
j a number”— as  bo  said  was  the 
of  the  Vagabond”  from  Boris.  * • 

Chaliapin's  singing  was  often  great  ni 
I Us  varied  powers  of  dramatic  interpreta- 
tion His  voice  seemed  at  times  to  be  a 
trie  hoarse,  but  it  served  his  PWP««« 
And  vet  ho  often  seemed  ham- 
pered by  the  limitations  set  by  the 
concert  platform.  His  individual  sty, c,  so 
in  magnitude,  seemed  often 


tho  words  of  tweni}-Lutii  j—  — 

possibly  Liszt  taugnt  him  to  play 

^ « 
roared  ai^d  thundered  in  the  forte  pas- 
agefand  in  the  less  violent  parts  shim 

■°  "r  :ate  Mr.  siloti  is  a persona  lty . 
He  has  his  own  ways  of  doing  things 

fnd  he  can  make  them  interesting  even 

‘to  those  who  find  them  somewhat  dis- 
concerting at  first. 

Vecsey  in  Opera  Concert 

Distinguished  Violinist  Plays 
Tschaikowsky  s Concerto 

The  feature  of  last  evening  s concert 
1 at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  wasj 

the  appearance  of  Ferencjecse^  w ^ , 

gave  a violin' recUal  Q1.  more  j 

tir"e  ’wr  Vecsey  is  one  of  the  most; 

of  Tschaikowsky’s  Concerto  was, 
UoU  tv  the  same  admirable  char-  j 
marked  y . , , rii«;vlaved  3-t  Viis 

acteristtes  which  ^Hsylayed^ 

dignUy  and  absence  of  all  spectacular 

mMiTsrR™a  Ponselle  and  Orville  Har- 
old were  the  other  artists  oftheeve- 


mcert  !«W«”d  %T°e  Zre ^ orthestral  num- 

ramped  in  Us  expression  He  needed  jlg»rg  conducted  by  Mr.  Bamboschek. 

1 oH  as  well  as  to  sing*  though  he  clia . — - ’ f \ 

allow-  himself  some  facial  play  and  j p ;s|aw  Hubertnan  in  Solo  j 

Isstl- re  i d 

nf  twit  |3  busy  ca  „„,Prt  vesterdav 


;en  unyegm."  At  his  last  recital, 
March  25  of  the  same  year,  he 
ed  Balakireff's  “Islamey,”  “which 
' be  said  to  introduce  machine  gun 
inics  into  pianoforte  playing.” 
ery  different  was  the  music  which 
played  yesterday,  in  which  (we  say 
rithout  intending  to  reflect  upon  the 
lposition)  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
id  us  that  it  was  Mr.  Siloti  who 
ie  us  acquainted  with  the  C sharp 
lor  prelude  of  his  pupil  Rach- 
linoff.  That  performance  stands  out 


1 


,rtcu  oy  rn*  • - r-ireer  of  late,  was  tne 

X°mShTnapin  was  ^sisted  by  Josef  ^the  Philharmonic  concert  yesterday , 
i ttb  Hlcolal  Levicnne.  afternoon  at  Ca^negie  Ha  l wjtert^he 
eemst,  and  Leo  Berdichevsky  at  the  the  usual  large  and 

an o.  Appreciative  Philharmonic  Sunday  audi- 

PHILHAR^PNIC  CONCERT.  jcnce.  entffir  the 

"rt  riven  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  ,°a’sant  atmosphere  in  Beethovens 
cert  Si%en lvTan  yesterday.  Josef  qvrnBhony — especially  its  second 

■y.nskv  fed  Ws  orchestra  in  a pe.-  ^ the  smooth  melodious 

ftUiance  of  Beethoven’s  eighth  Eymil flfw6 ' o°fn  1 Sm e tana’s  symphonic  poem 
mrnny  and  again  for  the  dosing  num-  „ 

F1”5,’/  t,i  the  baton  in  Smetana  s . ... 


"■vltava”  poem.  Following  tho  sym- 
' lta.  the  society’s  associate  conduc- 

|H  ’fc^n^^owhtstra110 in  tah^  pianist,  wno  Amer 

IShria  based  Cloi^ ‘AnspSsj^^^Tr  JLstant  in  the  Bee- - 


Alexander  Siloti's  Recital. 

j ...  sii0t;  the  noted  Russian 


[ tbqven  Asaociatldh’s  concert  wee,,. 

gave  his  own  recital  yesterday  aftei  - 
1 noon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Nor  had  hie 
generosity,  apparently,  hindered  Ids 
" business,”  for  his  audience  wan 
large,  as  well  as  appreciative.  Mr.  Si- 
loti  came  to  New  York  twenty-four 
I ' ears  ago  and  played  then  with  uistmc- 
tion.  It  Is  not  strange  that  he  looks 
• onxlderablj  older  now.  In  the  mter- 
I V'  rung  years  he  has  occupied  a aistlP- 
Kuished  place  in  the  musical  life  of  Ills 
native  land,  and  most  recently  has 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Bol- 
shevik!. . , 

He  played  yesterday  with  an  artistic 
J I f-oontrol,  with  a fine  sense  of  fitness. 

I 1 1 is  ton"  is  beautifully  silvery,  especial- 
ly when  he  is  not  aiming  at  the  greater 
sonorities.  When  he  does,  it  is  less  tine 
in  quality.  He  played  with  a tru.y 
poetical  introspection  Tausig  s editing 
of  an  “ Andante  and  Variations.  by 
Schubert,  and  three  etudes  and  the  A- 
llat  Ballade  by  Chopin— and  in  these 
latter  made  no  violent  attempt  to  dem- 
i onstrate  the  ” greater  Chopin  which 
j sometimes  means  the  louder  ( hopjn. 

As  a friend  and  pupil  of  Liszt.,  it  was 
expected  that  Mr.  Siloti  should  play 
! works  of  his  master;  and  here.  too. 

•,vero  j(.Rg  sonorous  ones;  the  etude  in 
T)  flat  and  the  fifth  of  the  Consolations, 

I With  the  twelfth  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

His  last  two  gi-oups  were  of  Bach  s 
music:  mi  organ  prelude  in  E minor  in 
Mr  Siloti's  own  transcription;  the  Cha- 
conne after  Busoni's  transcription,  not 
forgetting  the  Bach  Society's  edition 
which  Is  simply  Bach’s  own  idea  of  the 
matter:  the  G minor  organ  prelude, 

transcribed  also,  of  course;  Mr.  Siloti  s ] 
own  transcription  of  the  prelude  from  j 
his  fourth  'cello  solo  suite,  and.  m tno  j 
midst  of  this  very  considerable  amount 
of  transcribing,  five  preludes  from  the 
“ VV ell  Tempered  Clavier.  as  Bach 
I himself  conceived  and  wrote  them.  , 
i There  was  much  cordial  applause  foi  ; 

Mr.  Siloti's  playing. 

Ravel’s  ‘Scheherazade'  Given  | 
for  First  Time  in  Amer-  j 
ica.  With  Estelle  Liebling 
Satisfactory  as  Soloist 

Unfamiliar  numbers  again  were  of- 
j fered  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  Friends  | 
j|  of  Music  Sunday  afternon  at  the  Town  j 
J Hall.  Ravel’s  “Scheherazade,”  for  voice  j 
and  orchestra,  with  Estelle  Liebling  as 
soloist,  was  performed,  according  to 
| the  program,  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  Composed  in  1904,  it  is  i 
strongly  characteristic,  with  vague,  ex- 
otic harmonies  that  convey  a vivid, 
thoroughly  Oriental  atmosphere  and 
give  a musical  illustration  of  the  text, 

I Tristan  Leclere’s  three  poems,  “Asie.” 

“La  Flute  Enchantee”  and  “L’lndiffer- 
ent.”  The  picture  is  more  impression-  ; 
istic,  of  a more  delicate  coloring  than 
[ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s,  for  instance,  but 
none  the  less  distinct.  Miss  Liebling  s 
mezzo-soprano  was  effective  in  the 
flowing,  sustained  notes  of  the  vocal 
( part,  a continuous  recitative  or  chant 
[ rather  than  a song,  although  her  lower 
I tones  were  apt  to  be  weak. 

Mozart’s  Double  Concerto  for  flute  , 
and  harp  was  written,  it  is  said,  as 
a diplomatic  move  to  please  a flute-  | jj 
! playing  duke  and  a daughter  devoted  to 
I the  harp,  although  of  all  instruments  j 
! Mozart  liked  these  the  least.  This 
! distaste,  however,  could  not  be  guessed 

^■Scheherazade”— three  poems  for  voice 
Und  orchestra — with  Miss  Esteile  Lieb- 
aa  'the  singer.  Daniel  Maquarre 
flute  and  Carios  Salzedo,  harp,  were 
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Rudolf  Jung,  Swiss  Tenor,  neaiu. 

Rudolf  Jung,  a,  powerful  tenor  from 
the  land  of  Calvin  and  William  Tell, 
made  his  first  American  appearance  in 
n recital  last  evening  at  the  Town  Hall, 
a place  of  more  intimate  acoustics  than  I 
the  Vienna  Opera,  where  he  had  lately  I 
sung  in  the  Wagner  "Ring"  cycle 
under  Weingartner.  He  gave,  with 
Walter  Golde's  * accompaniment.  two 
spiritual  songs  of  Bach,  sung  -with  more 
militant  than  devotional  character,  but  ; 
at  least  not  sentimentalized.  There  ! 
were  also  an  air  of  Handel,  the  varied  I 
"Winter  Journey"  songs  of  Schubert, 
two  of  Schumann  and  a novel  grotty  by 
Schoeek,  a Oerman-Swiss  composer. 
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race  and  eharni.  Defective  rhythm' j 
and  some  lack  of  poise  marred  the  play-  11 
ing  of  her  first  number — a “Novelette"  j 
by  Schumann — as  was  the  case  in  cer-  ' 
tain  other  pieces.  Her  interpretation  of 
Chopin’s  F minor  fantasy  and  one  of  ! 
the  same  master's  scherzos,  which  foi-  i 
' lowed  as  an  encore,  brought  to  the  fore  ! 
some  lack  of  brilliant  .technical  virtu-  I 
csity  combined'  with  her  best  assets  [ 
already  noted. 

Her  chief  success,  perhaps.  was  i 
achieved  in  a sonata  by  Scarlatti.  Cou-  M 
perin's  “Le  Carillon  de  Cythere”  and  a j| 
gxgue  by  Bach.  All  of  these  pieces  she  j 
could  have  repeated.  Her  list  included 
further  selections  from  Ravel  and  Bala-  | 
k, rev’s  “Islamey”  fantasy.  Miss  Deyo 
had  a large  and  friendly  audience. 
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By  \V.  J.  HEADER  SOX. 

HE9L 

I The  tenth  week  of  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  ushered 
in  last  evening  with  the  second  per- 
™,i  formance  of  Wagner’s  "Die  Walkuere.” 
L:  The  revival  of  the  second  drama  of 
pj  "■^)er  King  des  Nibelungen”  at  themati- 
| .'  nee  on  the  closing  day  of  the  old  year 
[ ; aroused  general  interest.  The  work 
j had  been  unheard  since  the  United 
' ‘States  entered  the  world  war  and  it 
' was  felt  that  its  restoration  to  the  reper- 
. tory  meant  an  early  return  to  perform- 
ances of  the  entire  cycle.  Most  opera- 
goers  would  welcome  such  a renewal  of 
former  pleasures. 

The  current  representations  of  the 
story  of  the  young  Volsungs  are  cred- 
itable to  the  Metropolitan.  They  have 
their  imperfections,  but  they  are  car- 
ried on  with  earnest  spirit  and  with  no 
small  musical  excellence.  Mme.  Mat- 
; zenauer  is  an  imposing  figure  as 
t Bruennhilde  and  sings  most  of  her 
music  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  her  hearers. 
Mme.  Jeritza  is  an  interesting  and 
, beautiful  Siegiinde,  although  her  deliv- 
, cry  of  the  music  is  not  ideal. 

Mr.  Sembach  impersonates  Siegmund 
in  approved  European  fashion,  and  Mr. 

1 Gustafson,  who  is  young  and  yet  inex- 
perienced in  Wagnerian  dratna,  shows 
promise  as  Bunding.  Mies  Gordon  is 
acceptable  as  Fricka.  The  noblect  fig- 
ure in  the  tragedy  is  the  Wotan  of  Clar- 
ence Whitehill.  This  capable  American 
artist  presents  a splendidly  composed 
. characterization  in  which  vocal  art  and 
' action  have  their  proportionate  shares. 
The  choir  of  Valkyrs  in  the  last  act  is 
commendable  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducts with  intelligence. 


SCHNABEL’S  SECOND  RECITAL. 


i a Pianist  Appears  in  More  Favorable 
Right  at  Town  Hall. 

The  second  recital  of  Artur  Schnabel, 
pianist,  at  Town  Hall  last  evening, 

^ showed  him  in  a more  favorable  light 
; than  his  first.  The  program  was  en- 
y tirely  of  Beethoven’s  compositions, 
namely  the  sonatas  in  A major,  opus  2, j 
No.  2 ; A flat  major,  opus  110  ; D minor,; 

J opus  31,  No.  2,  and  C minor,  opus  111, 
Hll  ; -and  the  thirty-two  variations  in  C minor, 
j which  preceded  the  third  of  the  sonatas, 
j It  was  a formidable  program,  calling  for 
Pfffl  i a master’s  breadth  of  vision,  and  a 
[ virtuoso's  command  of  technic.  Mr. 
j Schnabel’s  performance,  though  disclos- 
j ing  some  weaknesses,  was  one  of  power 
Kj  and  authority. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  pursue  his 
playing  through  all  the  details  of  the 
program.  A comprehensive  view  of  it 
Uf  should  be  more  informing.  Mr.  Schnabel 
showed  high  musical  intelligence  and 
deep  musical  feeling.  He  played 
Beethoven’s  music  as  one  who  had 
. studied  it  long  and  affectionately.  He 
i played  it  with  conviction  and  convine-j 
| ingly.  His  tempi  satisfied,  his  rhythm 
and  his  phrasing  made  the  melos  aiways 
clear  and  prominent  and  exhibited  per 
| fectly  the  outline  of  every  work. 

The  features  of  Mr.  Schnabel’s  recital  I 
which  militated  against  its  complete  suc- 
cess were  two.  In  the  first  place  he 
Played  most  of  the  time  with  a hard  and 
therefore  cold  tone.  He  seemed  to  place 
little  value  .on  sensuous  warmth  or  va- 1 
riety  of  color,  but  obtained  most  of  his 
effects  by  subtlety  of  accent  and  by  the 
employment  of  an  imnrjense  range  of 
dynamics,  reaching  from  a true  pian- 
issimo to  a crashing  partissimo.  The 
latter  was  often  forced,  and  this  was  the 
{second  regrettable  feature  of  his  playing. 

It  will  be  understood  from  these  state- 
ments that  the  pianist  showed  himseif 
to  be  a player  of  a school  more  popular 
in  Berlin  and  Leipsic  than  it  is  here. 
In  this  country  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated “romantic”  piano  playing  is  pre- 
ferred, and  the  old  fashioned  theory  that  j 
jit  is  unsuited  to  Beethoven’s  music  was  J 
dong  ago  discarded.  But  as  a repre-  ;| 
tentative  of  his  school,  which  has  great  | 
authority  behind  it,  Mr.  Schnabel  com- 
mands the  warmest  admiration. 


MISS  DEYO’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Ruth  Deyo,  American  pianist.] 
gave  a recital  yesterday  in  Town  Hall.  I 
Ter  performance  was  for  the  most  part 
enjoyable.  She  is  a thoughtful  player.  !j 
w employs  a musical  tone  generally 
d colored  and  she  has  lyric  feeling  I 


Rudolf  Jung 


Applauded  by  Fellow 
Countrymen. 

A Swiss  tenor,  Kudolf  Jung,  gave 
his  first  recital  in  America  at  the 
Town  Hal!  last  night — probably  one' 

I of  the  most  tiresome  recitals  that  has! 
I ever  been  given. 

1 After  introducing  himself  with 
Haendel’s  “Thanks  to  God"  and  two 
pious  songs  by  Bach,  he  entered  upon 
an  hour  and  a quarter  of  steady  sing- 
ing— all  of  tlie  twenty-four  songs  in 
Franz  Schubert's  "Winter  Journey," 
pausing  between  them  only  to  allow, 
the  audience  to  read  the  connecting 
text  which  he  himself  had  arrange  d. 
The  poems  (so  called)  by  Wilhelm 
Mueller  are  unmitigated  sentimental- 
ity— the  posturings  of  a young  man! 
who  leaves  the  town  where  his  love 
has  married  another,  writing  a diary  i 
as  he  goes.  Schubert’s  music,  if  it 
were  to  redeem  the  trivial  expressions 
on  which  it  is  wasted,  must  be  sung 
with  marvellous  variety  of  style  by 
a singer  who  is  able  to  summon  in- 
tense feeling  into  his  imagination  and 
to  communicate  it  to  his  voice.  Mr. 
Jung',  however,  cannot  do  it. 

Ho  has  one  or  two  golden  head 
tones  which  his  Haendel  and  Bach  in- 
troduction permitted  him  tajex'hibit  so 
that  they  glowed,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  voice  seems  fairly  good ; but 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  his 
favor.  His  interpretations  consist  of 
i few  crude  conventions,  such  as  sing 
ng  vigorously  when  he  wishes  to  be 
ntense  and  softly  when  he  wishes 
:o  be  tender,  and  delivering  utter 
ragedy  in  a toneless  high  voice.  He 
dngs  complacently  of  his  sorrows,  and 
ie  intones  sombre  expressions  bright- 
ly— singing  all  the  while  with  a heavy 
metronomic  accentuation  which  grad- 
ually sends  part  of  his  audience  to 
sleep.  • 

When  he  finished  the  "Winter 
Journey,"  strange  at  first  to  relate, 

j only  about  otic -tenth  of  the  audience 
j fled ; tire  remainder  applauded  enthu- 
I aiastlcaily  and  seemed  wiiling  to  wait 
for  the  o including  numbers — three 
musical  settings  for  some  unimpor- 
tant lyrics  of  Heine  and  Goethe,  ar- 
ranged by  a Swiss  composer,  0. 
Schoeek.  Then  the  tenor  announced 
his  encore,  the  Swiss- National  Song, 
ami  as  he  sang  it  the  audience  in  its 
enthusiasm  epulT  not  wait  until  the 
end.  They  broke  in  with  applause. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  Swiss,  and 
they  were  expressing  their  patriotism, 
not  approving  of  singing: 

The  atmosphere  of  vestal  culm  that 
has  of  late  brooded  over  the  concerts 
if  the  Friends  of  Music  was  some- 
what ruffled  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  TJown  Hall  by  Maurice  Ravel  when 
the  society  offered  his  song  cycle, 
“Scheherazade,”  sub-titled  “Three 
Tr’oems  for  Voice  and  Orchestra.”  The 
'work  was  written  in  1901,  to  a text 
by  Tristan  Leclere.  It  le  in  three 
parts.  The  first,  "Asie,”  voices  pic- 
turesquely the  poet's  dream  of  trav- 
elling in  the  Orient,  "et  puis  . . 
narrer  rnon  aventure  aux  curieux  de 
reves.”  The  second,  "La  Flute  En- 
chantee,”  is  a monologue  by  a young 
slave  who  hears  her  lover’s  flute  in 
tlie  distance,  and  the  third.  "L'lndif- 
ferent,"  is  an  amorous  girl’s  plea  to 
an  indifferent  young  stranger. 

If  all  of  the  society’s  finds  were 
only  as  good  as  Schelierzade” ! 
Here  is  unfamiliar  music  that  is 
really  worth  performing.  Though  it 
reveals  Ravel’s  debt,  to  Debussy  even 
more  plainly  than  his  later  works,  it 
nevertheless  has  great  distinction  of 
its  own.  It  weaves  the  shimmering, 
golden  web  of  sound  that  Debussy 
loved  so  well,  but  the  outlines  are 
clearer,  more  definite,  than  those  De- 
bussy evoked.  “Asie"  in  particular 
is  as  eloquent  and  suggestive  in  its 
colors  and  sound-pictures  as  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff's  more  ambitious 
“Scheherazade."  Yesterday's  audi- 
snee  sat  as  though  drugged  by  its 
sensuous  wood-wind  and  vaporous 
muted  strings. 

Estelle  Liebling  sang  the  voice 
part — one  of  uncommon  difficulty — 
with  excellent  intonation  and  vocal 
command.  Her  interpretation  was 
not  entirely  successful.  Her  tone 
wanted  flexibility — she  conscien- 
tiously sang  even  where  the  music 
spoke — and  she  failed  to  make  enough 
of  the  irony  and  whimsicality  of 


Pianist  and  Tenor  Give  Recital. 

Margita  de  Regeczy,  pianist,  and  j 
Fausto  Cavallini,  tenor,  gave  a joint 
matinee  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
singer,  who  came  with  Mugnone  to! 
America  and  appeared  with  the  Scotti 
company  in  the  West,  was  heard  in  airs 
from  “ Mignon,”  “Andrea  Chenier" 
and  "Faust,”  displaying  a voice  of 
light  quality  but  ample  volume.  Miss 
de  Regneczy,  a Hungarian  noblewoman 
wtlh  estates  formerly  near  Budapest, 
sroved  heVself  a sincere  musician,  of 
.ms “stage  experience,  in  works  of  Schu- 
bert. Weber  Chopin  and  Liszt. 


William  Van  Hoogstraten  Conducts. 
Willem  van  Hoogstraten,  conductor, 
and  Mme.  Elly  Ney,  pianist,  having 
united  in  an  orchestral  concert  two 
weeks  ago  for  the  purpose  of  commem- 
orating Brahms’s  death  by  the  per- 
formance of  his  works,  gave  anotherj 
one  last  evening  with  apparently  no  j 
other  purpose  than  to  present  themselves  j 
again  before  the  New  York  public  in 
their  respective  capacities. 

Mr.  Van  Voogstraten  conducted  the  1 
Philharmonic  orchestra  in  Max  Reger’s  j 
" Variations  and  Fugue,  on  a theme  of 
Mozart,"  Op.  132,  and  Tschaikowsy's  1 
fourth  symphony;  his  wife  played 
Mozart’s  piano  concert  in  B flat.  Mr.  , 
Van  Hoogstraten  comes  without  a great  ] 
reputation  as  a conductor;  but  be  is  one 
of  exceptional  abiilty  in  many  ways. 
Whatever  his  experience  has  been,  he 
has  undoubtedly  a market  talent  for  the 
office;  authority,  a feeling  for  orches- 
tral expression,  a command  over  the  or-  i 
chestral  forces,  the  ability  to  obtain 
what  he  wishes.  And  what  he  wishes  is 
an  intelligent  and  musical  interpretation 
of  the  music  before  him,  without  sensa- 
tional effects,  without  exaggeration, 
with  beautv  of  tone  -and  clarity  of  or- 
chestral color  and  a just  balance  of  the 
orchestral  choirs.  He  has  a fine 
rhythmical  sense.  In  the  few  rehearsals 
I that  he  had  with  the  orchestra,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a finished  perform-  I 
ance,  a careful  elaboration  of  detail. 

Reger’s  variations  are  not  familiar  to  j 
New  York.  They  are  cased  on  the  i 
first  movement  of  Mozart’s  well-known  j 
piano  sonato  in  A,  an  enchanting  and  ! 
heart-felt  tune.  Its  juice  has  pretty  . 
well  disappeared  in  most  of  Reger's  | 
variations,  which  are  the  vehicle  of  j 
arid  ingenuity  and  jijune  'skill,  culmi-  ; 
nating  In  the  combination  of  the  tor-  i 
tuous  fugue  theme  at  the  end  With  the  i 
simplicity  of  Mozart's  melody.  Of  this 
complex  score  Mr.  Hoogstraten  pro- 
duced a singularly  clear  and  lucid  In-  | 
terpretation,  even  in  the  polyphony  of  j 
the  fugue.  His  reading  of  Tschaikow-  ; 
sky’s  symphony  was  effective  and  full-  i 
blooded,  but  not  riotous.  He  made  an  I 
excellent  impression  as  a conductor.  j 
Mme.  Ney  played  Mozart's  concerto  I 
with  clarity,  with  charm  of  style,  with  I 
the  urbane  gayety  that  is  of  the  es-  j 
sence  of  the  music.  It  justly  aroused  | 
enthusiasm : and  she  gave  as  an  encore  - 
Mendelssohn’s  " Rondo  Capriccioso  ” i 
In  a delicately  restrained  manner  that  ! 
admirably  fitted  It.  < 


The  eight  Valkyries  were  represen  ico-  uj 
Mmes.  Sundclius,  Tiffany,  Miriam,  Pz- 
rini,  Telva,  Wakefekl,  Anthony  af.1 
Howard.  Artur  Bodanzky  con,]  -.cted. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 

Tributes  to  the  manes  of  Mozart  by 
composers  who  idolized  him  and  to 
their  ghosts  by  artists  ideally  capable 
of  expressing  their  devotion  were  paid 
at  concerts  in  Carnegie  and  Town  halls 
last  night.  At  the  former  Mme.  Elly 
Ney,  accompanied  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  played 
Mozart’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  B flat 
after  the  orchestra  had  given  a hearing 
to  Max  Reger’s  sometimes  beautiful  ; 
but  often  aiso  bewildering  variations  I 
on  the  principad  subject  of  Mozart’s  A ! 
major  sonata.  When  this  was  over  the  j 
orchestra,  also  under  Mr.  Van  Hoog-  j 
straten’s  leadership,  played  the  F minor 
symphony  by  Tschaikotisky,  to  whom  j 
Mozart’s  was  the  all  but  ineffable 
name.  Simultaneously,  at  Town  Hall, : 
Mr.  Artur  Schnabel  gave  a pianoforte  j! 
recital  at  which  all  the  music  was  by  ] 
Beethoven,  whose  worship  of  Mozart; 
to  the  efid  of  his  days  was  but  little  j| 
this  side  of  idolatry. 

Leaving  the  first  concert  to  hear  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  second,  the  ! 
reviewer  was  involuntarily  reminded  of  j 
Beethoven’s  ejaculation  to  a fellow  mu- 
sician with  whom  he  had  been  listen-] 
ing  to  a Mozart  concerto — perhaps  the! 
very  one  which  Mme.  Ney  had  just1 
finished:  “Cramer,  Cramer,  neither  of 
us  will  ever  be  able  to  write  music  like 
that!  ” 

As  a matter  of  fact  Beethoven  never 
did  write  anything  in  Mozart’s  manner 
comparable  with  either  the  B flat  or  the 
D minor  concerto  of  Mozart— music  of 
such  serene  loveliness  that  it  sounded 
as  if  made  for  the  delectation  of  blest 
shades  wandering  among  blooming  as- 
phodels in  the  fields  of  Elysium — hut  a 
few  minutes  later  the  walls  of  Town, 
Hall  were  echoing  to  the  transporting 
tones  of  the  concluding  arietta  of  Bee-j 
thoven’s  last  sonata.  Now  the  music 
was  that  of  a transfigured  human  soul 
soaring  in  the  regions  where  earth  and 
heaven  meet — the  region  which  the  im-j 
agination  sees  when  the  eye  catches! 

1 the  first  glimpse  of  the  peaks  of  thej 


high  Alps  floating  in  fleecy  whiten.  ~ ‘ 
in  the  blue  sky. 

1 The  reviewer’s  progress,  was  from 
one  pure  delight  to  another.  Mme. 
Ney  and  Mr.  Schnabel  seemed  both  “in 
the  spirit”-  -like  John  on  the  isle  of 
Patmos.  Both  proclaimed  eloquently  and 
convincingly  their  different  but  harmo- 
nious evangels.  The  tones  of  Mozart  ; 
rippled  with  unified  tlarity  and  loveli-  ! 
ness  from  the  pianoforte  under  the  ! 
caressing  fingers  of  Mme.  Ney;  those  i 
of  Beethoven,  as  played  by  Mr.  Schna- 
bel, detached  themselves  from  the  in-  ! 
strument  and  became  embodied  heau-  ; 
ty  vitalized  by  feeling.  Virtuoso  i 
performances  boi'n.  ihey  invited 
: thoughts  of  many  things,  but  not  mere  ! 

] pianistic  virtuosoship.  In  the  truest  * 
sense  the  performers  were  .musician? 
making  music.  So  we  were  spared  the 
idle  task  of  detaile.1  comment.  It  is 
enough  to  add  that  before  he  reached 
Beethoven’s  C minor  sonata  Mr.  Schna- 
bel, who  is  the  last  comer  of  a bril- 
liant company  of  pianists  with  us  this 
season,  and  far  from  the  leas*  had 
played  the  sonatas  Op.  z,  No.  2;  Op. 
110.  Op.  31.  No.  2,  and  the  thirty-two 
tanations  in  C minor — all  at  a sitting, 

. Mr.  Fan  Hoogstraten’s  c inducting  i 
it  was  a pleasure  to  recognize  the  j 
work  of  a thoroughly  capable,  earnest  I 
and  unaffected  leader,  in  admirable  f. 
command  of  the  technics  of  hist  art  ] 
and  devoted  to  high  ideals. 


In  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Han 
Margita  de  Regeczy,  pianist,  gave  a 
joint  recital  with  Fausto  Cavallini 
tenor.  Neither  offered  a particu- 
larly interesting  programme.  Miss 
Regcczy’s  numbers  included  Shu- 
bert’s  A-flat  impromptu.  Weber’s 
Rondeau  Brillante,  two  Chopin  pieces 
and  Liszt’s  fourteenth  rhapsody, 
while  Mr.  Cavallini’s  offerings  in- 
cluded several  operatic  selections  and 
songs  by  Tosti,  Gounod  and  Rossini. 
The  pianist  displayed  a fair  techique. 
a hard  tone  and  a range  of  expres- 
sion rather  too  limited  for  public  play- 
ing. It  was  a good  conservatory  per- 
formance, hardly  more.  Mr.  Cavallini 
has  a good  voice,  produced  with  the 
unvarying  brassy  quality  that  so 
many  vocalists  mistakenly  consider  to 
be  good  Italian  singing.  He  sang 
everything  in  a style  that  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  concert  stage, 
with  many  gestures  and  too  many 
long-held  high  notes.  A friendly  au- 
dience greeted  both  performers  cor- 
dially. 
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Miss  Myra  Hess,  British  A 
Great  Talent  and  V\ 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Miss  Myra  Hess,  English  pianist,  gav< 
her  first  recital  here  yesterday  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  Her  program,  which  began 
with  three  of  Scarlatti’s  short  sonatas, 
included  Cesar  Franck’s  “Prelude,  Air1 
and  Finale,”  Schumann’s  “Papillons,”  a! 
group  of  Debussy  pieces  and  two  Chopin ! 
numbers.  In  England  Miss  Hess  is  re-! 
garded  as  one  of  the  foremost  planistej 
of  the  day.  Her  recital  proved  her  to  be 
an  artist  of  fine  fiber  and  worthy  of 
high  admiration. 

To  begin  with  Miss  Hess  is  one  woman 
who  does  not  play  like  a man  and  for 
this  let  us  be  gTateful.  It  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  art  that  every 
woman  should  play  piano  like  a man. 
Certainly  men  would  not,  or  should  not, 
like  it.  Men  should  wish  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  eternal  feminine  and  it 
certainly  was  heard  in  the  playing  of 
Miss  Hess. 

In  the  Franck  and  Schumann  com- 
positions she  revealed  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  perception,  sensitiveness  to  color, 
light  and  shade,  and  that  clear  musi- 
cal vision  which  embraces  details  as 
well  as  outlines.  Fancy  and  humor 
marked  her  Schumann,  for  who  that 
knows  and  loves  the  ’Papillos’’  could 
have  failed  to  recognize  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  heavy  footed  and.  awkward 
grandfather’s  dance?  It  was  in  such 
episodes  as  this  too  that  she  showed 
her  excellent  comand  of  rhythm  and 
her  excellent  command  of  rhythm  and 
phrasing. 

In  the  same  work  Miss  Hes3  exhibited 
in  the  opening  number  a refreshing  mas- 
tery of  light  and  rapid  octavos  and  used 
this  technical  accomplishment  to  good 
ends  In  other  place*.  Her  tone  was 
beautiful  always  and  never  marred  by 
attempts  at  forcing.  Her  butterflies 
were  all  butterflies,  and  she  took  no 
trouble  to  try  to  transform  them  into 
Ihawks. 

In  the  Schumann  number  as  well  as 
in  the  Franck  she  disclosed  poc-tlc  sen- 
timent. Whether  she  ever  indulges  in 
tempestuous  utterance  or  endeavors  to 
storm  up  and  down  the  keyboard  after 
the  manner  of  the  various  lions  and 
lionesses  was  not  to  be  discovered.  A 
well  poised  artist  is  this  who  seemingly 
has  no  desire  to  take  her  cue  from  Mark 
Antony  and  “cry  havoc  and  let  loose 
the  dogs  of  war.”  Her  playing  from 
beginning  to  end  was  well  controlled, 
directed  by  intelligence  and  finished  in 
Its  technical  qualities.  Such  a newcomer 
is  welcome.  That  she  will  be  heard 
often  and  always  with  restful  pleasure 
car.  hardly  be  doubted. 


. 


By  H.  E.  KreKbiel 

f Olaf  College,  of  Northfleld,  Minn., 
l ich  has  como  to  stand  for  the  best 
jat  we  are  privileged  to  hear  in  a 
jpella  singing,  having  established  that 
’ nutation  at  a single  concert  last  sca- 
',n,  confirmed  it  at  a second  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  A red  let- 
>r  dav  in  the  musical  calendar,  surely, 
nd  one  that  cheered  the  heart  of  many 
ntelligent  devotees.  No  single  reviewer 
an  comment  on  all  the  incidents,  s'  nee 
ot  even  the  possession  of  Fortunatus  s 
rishing  cap  would  have  enabled  him 
3.  hear  all  the  music,  but  it  is  possi- 
le  and  a pleasurable  duty  to  mention 
he  generous  and  goodly  dispensation 
,s  a prelude-  to  a short  commentary  on  ,( 
wo  of  the  incidents. 

Miss  Hess’s  Recital 
Miss  Myra  Hess,  the  new  pianist  1 
who  appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  the 
afternoon,  comes  to  us  from  England. 

That  fact  is  in  itself  interesting.  Alt 
the  other  artists  in  her  de  >artment, 
outside  of  a dozen  qr  so  native  or  nat- 
uralized Americans  whom  we  have 
heard  this  season,  hail  from  continent- 
al Europe.  We  cannot  tax  our  memory 
for  the  sake  of  absolute  correctness 
and  explicitness,  but  Russia,  Poland, 
Germany  and  Austria  have  sent  the 
largest  contingents,  Spain  and  Italy 
have  been  represented,  and  we  fancy 
that  delegates  from  Hungary  and  the 
new  states  hatched  by  the  war,  if  not 
already  with  us,  are  in  the  offing.  YVe 
have  heard  from  Ireland,  but  only 
through  her  composers  and  singers. 
Perhaps  she,  too,  will  make  us  realize 
that  she  has  other  musicians  than  Kil- 
kenny cats  and  the  wielders  of  shil- 
lelahs,  and  Scotland  ought  soon  to  send 
us  something  better  than  the  bagpipers 
who  welcome  Sir  Harry  Lauder.  But 
Miss  Hess  comes  from  England,  and  we 
now  know,  to  paraphrase  a German 
saying,  that  there  also  live  artistic 
folk  “on  the  other  side  of  the  foun- 
tains,” or  the  Channel.  And  Miss  Hess 
comes  bearing  a beautiful  message. 
None  of  our  visitors  has  brought  a 
more  beautiful  orte. 

She  is  every  inch  an  artist;  every 
fiber  in  her  comely  and  '"ell-poised 
body  is  musical.  Her  knowledge,  her 
instincts,  her  technical  skill  are  ot 
the  highest  order.  She  possesses  not 
only  fancy,  but  the  higher  gift  which 
is  imagination.  Her  expositions  are 
not  merely  intellectual,  they  are  poet-  , 
Teal  also, ‘The  book  of  music  is  open 
to  her.  She  knows  its  letterandlt.s 
spirit  from  the  serene,  pellucid  classi- 
cism of  Scarlatti  to  the  flocculent,  an  y 
impressionism  of  Debussy.  So  much  , 
east  she  revealed  yesterday  in  the 
three  little  compositions  called  sonatas 
(because  they  are  ^strumental  not 
vocal)  and  the  group  ot  sonorous  fan 

rr  is 

ssss  *2?  saw  sssa , 

their  title.  Her  Debussy  list  was  not 

i thaU  announced  last  Sunday;  but  what 

horded  it  if  we  were  asked  to  imagine 
I minstrels  instead  of  goldfish,  or  a sub- 
merged ‘cathedral-  instead  of  a festival 
^resTi'ida’  Whether  the  chant  of 

■monks  in  “La  Cathedrale  . engloutie” 

came  from  the  present  site  of  the 
I mythical  city  whose  story  is  presented 

I to  us  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
or  through  enshrouding  veils  of  har- 
Imonic  mist  is  all  one  to  us. 

| This  is  music  which  exists  because 
the  modern  pianoforte  exists.  Detach 
the  pedal  damper  and  play  it  as  Bach’s 
music,  even  with  the  exquisite  clarity, 
suavity  and  reposeful  symmetry  with 
Which  Miss  Hess  played  the  Prelude 
land  Fugue  from  the  first  book  of 
Bach’s  “Well  Tempered  Clavichord,” 
and  its  beauty  would  vanish.  In 
Chopin’s  A flat  Polonaise  we  heard 
' the  pianist  of  the  familiar  virtuoso 
' type  who  can  thrill  and  amaze,  but  in 
'Schumann’s  “Papillons”  we  heard  the 
poet-musician  singing  with  exquisite 
voice  and  comforting  symmetry  of 
phrase  — perfect  beauty  of  thought  I 
paired  with  perfect  beauty  of  ex-  j 
pression. 

St.  Olaf  Choir  at  Metropolitan 

The  concert  of  the  St.  Olaf  Choir  in 
the  evening  filled  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  with  an  audience  drawn 
from  our  Lutheran  churches  and  our 
citizenry  of  Scandinavian  extraction. 
The  choir,  which  numbers  between 
sixty  and  seventy  mixed  voices,  is  a 
marvel  in  the  quality  of  its  tone,  its 
precision,  its  purity  of  intonation, . its 
command  of  nuances,  its  responsive- 
ness to  the  wishes  of  its  conductor,  Mr. 
F.  Melius  Christiansen.  We  wish  that 
we  could  bestow  as  much  admirationon 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  selection 
and  interpretation  as  we  gladly  do  on 
his  skill  as  a trainer  and  his  sense  of 
tonal  beauty.  But  we  cannot  like  some 
of  the  harmonizations  of  the  stout  old 
Lutheran  chorales  which  he  substitutes 
for  those  of  the  old  masters  who  intro- 
duced them  into  the  Protestant  service, 
nor  the  undignified  catchpenny  effects 
to  which  he  is  willing  to  resort. 

Such  singers  as  his,  whose  tonal  ut- 
terance has  the  beauty  and  equability 
of  a perfect  organ,  with  a hundred 
times  the  potential  expressiveness  of 
the  instrument,  ought  to  make  a reve- 
lation of  the  music  of  the  church  from 
Orlando  di  Lasso-  down  to  to-day.  They 
were  tremendously  uplifting  in  three 
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the  motet  by  Gustav  b „ h<s  motet 

the  sustained  portions  of  Bach  S 

for  double  choius,  allegros  were 
eth  us”;  but  all  » h and 

robbed  of  dignity  for 

made  finicky,  by  an  icndid 

crisp  incisi  vencss,  and  n ^ Bu', 
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had  been  different  tha ■ ^ till 

shall  enjoy  no  such  choral  trea^ 
the  choir  comes  to  us  agai  . 

I TI1K  ST.  OLAF  ( HOIK. 

Under  the  direction  of  F.  Delius 
Christiansen,  the  St.  Olaf 

Choir,  an  organization  from  a smalt 

agricultural  college  tn  NprthfielcL 
1 Minn.,  sang  a programme  of  PrC test 
ant.  Church  music  last  night  at  the 
1 Metropolitan  Opera  HOl^e  that 
1 emarkable  example  of.efd  cn°0 
work.  The  volume  of  tone  pio 
Oueed  by  this  comparative  y^mall 
chorus— there  are  o«  f ^ 
members — and  the  excellency 

ensemble,  are  an  eloquent  tribute  t 
Mr.  Christiansen's  gifts  as  dnil‘ppv" 
ter  and  interpreter.  They  sang  every- 
thing unaccompanied  and  from  n 
ory.  with  a clarity  of  diction,  a beauty 
I of  massed  tbne  and  a perfection  of 
nttark  and  release  that  many  Lugei 
land  more  pretentious  organizations 
I could  not  hope  to  appioach.  ' 

The  work  of  this  chorus  is  all  the 
Lore  remarkable  in  view  of,  the  fact 
that  its  vocal  material  Is  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary.  One  of  the  soloists 
had  a contralto  voice  of  richness  and 
oeauty  and  there  was  one  splendidly  , 
sonorous  bass  (ruraot  had.  it  that  fu-  , 
was  the  Dean  off  the  college,  but  the 
: report  could  not  be  verified).  On  the 
rverage,  however,  the  voices  while 
young  and  fresh  in  quality,  had  obvi-  , 
nisly  had  no  training  except  what 
they  had  acquired.  In  rehearsals  under 
their  really  remarkable  conductor.  All 
the  more  creditable  then  was  the  ex- 
traordinary mellowness  and  delicacy 
of  fheir  concerted  singing. 

The  prografnme  opened  with  three 
short  pieces  by  Georg  Schumann  and 
a motet  for  Advent  season.  Particu- 
larly fine  was  Schumann’s  “Lord.  ii0>!V 
Long?”  with.  , a quiet  close  that  had 
the, richness  of  deep  organ  toneq.  The 
! motet,  was  divided  (mtiphonally  be- 
1 twelen  the  choir'  and  a solo,,  quartci. 

For  an  encore— -there  were  seveial  en- 
cores—a contralto  soloist  sang,  a hymn 

to  the  aceompanimeht  of  hummed 

male  voices.  The  second  group,  a 
tique  in  flavor,  included  Bach  s motet 
for  double  chorus,  “The  Spirit  Also 
Helpeth  IJs”;  a sixteenth  century 
chorale,  ‘‘How  Fair  the  Church  of 
Christ  Shall  Stand,”  and  -Hassler  s 
lovely  ‘‘O  Sacred  Head,  the  last  har- 
monized and  arranged  by  Mr.  Chris- 
tiansen. , . , „ ,, 

The  third  group  contained  a lb- 

part  anthem  of  Grechanmoff  s— writ- 
ten uncomfortably  high,  as  so  many 
nrulti-voieed  works  are  likely  to  oe 
a fourteenth  century  “In  Dulce  o abilo  , 
beautifully  arranged  by  the  c0^uc*°![  | 

1 with  an  ostinato  accompaniment  that  ( 

suggested  bells,  and  Mr  Christian-  , 
sen’s  own  “A  Christmas  Song.  This  , 
llast:  was  written  with  consummate 
skill  in  the  handling  of  vocal  timbres, 
was  rich  in  polyphony,  and  revealed 
the  conductor  as  a composer  of  un- 
doubted gifts.  It  was  sung  con  amore. 

Mr.  Christiansen  conducted  thic  uton~ 
out  with  splendid  vigor  and  with  an 
admirable,  economy  of  gesture.  The 
discipline  of  - his.  chorus  is  as  near 
perfection  as.  one  is  likely  to  encoun- 
ter on' this  earth.  Their  response  to 
his  . slightest  gesture  -was  instant  ana 
eager.  : Everything  had  been  re- 

hearsed, even  to  their  entrances  and 
exits,  which  were  executed  with  a 
precision  that,  would  have  ar<^rS®> 
the  grudging  admiration  of  a West 
Point-  drill  sergeant.  No  one  knows 
yetlhow  they  got  the  key.  They  would 
finish  a number  exactly  on  the  pitch 
(their  intonation  never  faltetea 
throughout)  and  begin  the  next  one, 
in  a -widely  unrelated  tonality,  with- 
out any  sign  of  hesitation  or  of  au- 
dible prompting’..  Indeed,  the  onlj 
criticism-  heard  during  the > evea"L 
was  voiced  by  a neighbor  who 
thought  they  were  too  ^perfect  to  be 

human.  MYRA  hess  flays. 

Ain  English  pianist,  Myra  Hess, 
was”  heard  at  the  Town  Hall  m the 
afternoon  in  a programme  that,  in- 
cluded three  short  Scarlatti  sonatas, 
a Bach  prelude  and  fugue,  Cesar 
Franck’s  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale, 
Schumann’s  ‘‘Papillons’  and  foui 
Debussy  pieces.  Miss  Hess  is  a fine 
pianist,'  well  above  the  average  even 
in  this  season  of  piamstic  plenitude. 
She  plaved  both  the -Bach  and  the 
Cesar  Franck  numbers,  with  a crisp, 
clean-cut  enunciation  and  a sense  ot 
.structure  that  revealed  without  ever 
distorting  the  hidden  beauties  of  the 
inner  voices.  In  addition,  her  Bach 
had  dignity  and  her  Cesar  Franc* 
had  poetry  and  eloquence.  Papil- 
)onS  ’.  under  her  hands,  was  fleet  and 
wilful  in  its  agile  tempi  affd  kaleido- 
scopic shifts  of  mood.  All  that  keeps 
her  . from  being  a great  Pianist.,  in 
fad.  is  the  — comparatively  — small 

le  upon  which  she  works.  • he 
i-u-ks  the  sweep  and  power  of  a mas- 
working  out  her  details  with -a 
loving  cere  that  sometimes  weakens 
the  broad  lines  ot  her  design.  H 

an  artist.  stYSTj  anYl  an  antutis  U.fi  - 
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Fritz  KirisV*>r’s  tt niippenranrr . 

Fritz  Krelsler  returned  to  the  Now 

York  concert  platform  from  his  Euro*  | 
pean  tour  last  evening  In  Carnegie  Hall,  I 
greeted  with  warmth  -’and  enthusiasm  bj  j 
a great  audiehce  filling  all  the  seats  and 
standing  room  of  the  hall,  and  as  mucli 
of  the  platform  as  Mr.  Kreisler  and  his 
accompanist,  Mr.  Lunison,  and  his  piano 
did  not  need. 

It  was  at  once  made  evident  that  Mi. 
Krlesler’s  voyaging  had  not  touched  his 
art  unfavorably.  He  played  with  all 
the  repose,  the  elevation  6t  spirit,  tho 
confident  security,  the  Impeccable  into- 
nation and  the  richness,  warmth  and 
beauty  of  tone  that  he  has  ever  shown. 
And  in  the  matter  of  his  tone,  indeed, 
there  was  a greater  power  and  expres- 
siveness than  many  will  remembmer. 

| He  began  with  Cfisar  Franck’s  1 sonata, 
which  he  played  with  a truly  beautiful 


wnich  ne  piaycu  ~ • 

absorption  in  its  uplifted  spirit  with  a 
soaring  imagination  and,  poetical  e. 
pressiveness.  In  this *  1 >•  f 

showed  high  qualities  than  that  ° 
accompanist,  for  he  was  at  one  with 
Mr.  K roislcr's  conception  of  the  woiK. 

There  followed  Bach’s  suite  in  > 
major,  all  five  movements.  It  was ^orig- 
inally written  for  violin  unaccompa^ed 

attempt  this.  Probably  the  chier  ° e ^ 
moVe  “Jub^inttal  bfsis  foF  thl  music 
thU  ^y°ratenSMr. 1 Kreteler’  has  per- 

sound  in  the  very  fact  >f  tl here  ^ »Uve 
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grace  and  c-i^m.a^n^,,’  baUe(.  muslc, 

probably  Vn“Lent'of 'two  of  Dvorak’.; 
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by  Wieniowski.  , 


| cipal  elements  in  the  performance, 
though  Mine.  Jeanne  Gordon's  Princess 
Iboli  showed  excellent  singing.  Mr. 
Uidur  was  not  hi  Ills  best  voice*. and 
for  his  relief  the  bass  air  “Ella  S’am- 
mai  m’  amo,”  one  of  his  important 
numbers,  was  left  out.  The  perform- 
ance was  under  the  direction  .of  Mr. 

I papi,  who  secured  vigor  and  sonority 
J throughout. 

’ Tosca  ” was  sung  to  a crowded 
house  at,  yesterday's  special  matinee, 

I the  “ entire  net  proceeds  ” being  devoted 
1 to  the  Florence  Crlttenton  League 
whose  President  anil  Board  of  Dlrectois 
issued  a printed  address  of  thanks  to 
the  management  of  the  Metropolitan. 
In  the  cast  of  the  opera,  as  on  several 
recent  occasions,  were  Mme.  , 'tT.’ 
Messrs.  Gigli  and  Scdtti,  and  Mr. 
Moranzoni  conducted., 

Frances  Nash,  Pianist,  Returns. 

Frances  Nash,  for  some  years  an  in- 
teresting personality  among  women 
pianists  of  the  younger  school,  returned 
to  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
from  a season’s  absence,  playing  a pro- 
gram of  individual  quality,  prevailingly 
modern  and  in  part  unfamiliar.  To 
Franck's  prelude,  aria  and  finale,  she 
added  little  descriptive  Pieces  of  Grana- 
dos, Gabriel  Dupont  and  Debussy,  with 
a waltz  Study  by  Saint  Saens  and  others 
of  Schumann  and  Liszt.  Miss  Nash  has 
matured  a refined  and  in.Sratlt)t'”fn®pJ‘s' 
sincerely  presenting  the 
ideas  in  music  within  her  technical 
powers,  while  never  seeking  effects 
merely  noisy  or  sensational. 


L 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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DON  CARLOS,  opera  in  four  acts  and  eight 
scenef  after  the  composer’s  “ shortened 
version;  book  by  Mery\and  du  Lgde, 
music  bv  Giuseppe  Verdi.  At  the  Metro 
-politan  Opera  House.  A(Jamo  Didur 

^‘Lrios '.''.'.'.'.Giovanni  Martlnelli  ! 

Don  Carlos . .Giuseppe  De  Luca  ! 

1 Rodrigo  ■••••••*•;' t rmiH  D’Angelo 

The  Grand  InqulBitoi Martino 

A Monk  pmqn  Ponselle 

Glisabeth  of  Vaiois .'.Jeanne  Gordon  ' 

1 Princess  Eboli Ellen  Dalossy 

Tebaldo  Maria  Savage 

4°WeraldAreml,er8 .'.Giorf/  no  Paltrinieri  ' 

vnwd MYrie  Sundellus  | 

A ' ' Conductor.  Gennaro  t*api. 


' Don  Carlos  ” at 
Verdi’s  opera  of 


the  Metropolitan.  I 

-r — Don  Carlqs  ” pro-  j 

duced*  for  the  first  time  at  the  Metro-  | 
politan,  was  restored  t-  the  iepertoi> 
last  evening,  when  it  -,?as  heard  by  a 
very  large  audience.  The  cast  was  one 
that  had  been  engage  in  some  of  last 
season’s  performances;  but  there  were 
some  changes  in  the  form  in  which  the 
opera  was  presented  <t 

Verdi,  after  the  production  of  ' Don 
Carlos  ” in  Paris,  revised  and  shortened, 
it  for  Italy,  leaving  out  the  prologue, 
the  action  of  whKh  takes  place  in  Fon- 
tainebleau. and  began  the  opera  witn  the 
act  that  passes  in  the  church  and  at  the 
portal  of  the  Convent  of  San  Ginsto. 
Besides  this,  he  took  the  tenor  air  of  the 
prologue  “ Iv  la  vidi  ” and  to  the  same 
words  write  different  music,  suitable 
for  somewhat  different  surroundings 
and  a different  posture  of  circumstances 
and  inserted  it  into  tne ‘.first  act.  The; 
ballet,  also,  which  appeared  in  the  Pans 
production,  but  not  in  the  Italian,  was 
retained  in  last  night's  representation.  [ 
It  is  doubtful  if  t,he  details  of  these  | 
changes  gave  rise  to  any  deep  sense  of 
hiss  or  if  they  disconcerted  or  puzzled 
last  night’s  audience  to  any  consider- 
able degree;  or,  indeed,  if  they  were 
noticed  by  many.  “ Don  Carlos  is  full 
of  historical  details,  and  a few  more  or 
less  are  not  of  momentous  lmpoitance 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  qPei"a.  so 
as  pniovment  may  be  obtained  from  it. 

It  did  riot  seem,  in  last  season  s experi- 
ence to  be  a work  fully  characteristic 
rf  Verdi’s  style,  either  of  his  earlier  or 
his  later  It  is  generally  set  down  as 
music"  of  a “ transition  period,’  or  as 
demoting  an  attempt  to'  turn  his  >nspira- 
lion  into  the  channels  favored  under  the 
Second  Empire  at  the  Grand  Opdia  in 
Lfrh  in  which  it  would  not  flow  with 
the  freedom  and  spontaneity  that  give 
vitality  to  his  best  work,  earlier  and  j 

ilaThe  performance  had  the  same  quali- 
ties  that  one  remembered  in  it  from  last 

b'Drcre«  equal 
fimfly  Finished  Rodrigo  weer  the  prin- j 


“DON  CARLOS”  AT  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN. 

Verdi  wrote  “Don  Carlos”  for  pro- 
duction at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris 
In  1887 — the  year  of  the  great  Exposi- 
tion. It  had  scant  success.  For  one 
tiling,  the  French  musicians  were  not 
exactly  overjoyed  at  having  an  Italian 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for 
their  capital  during  Exposition  year; 
for  another,  the  Empress  Eugenio, 
who  was  a devout  Catholic,  applauded 
the  ballet  and  some  of  the  arias  but 
turned  a regal  and  literal  cold  shoul- 
der upon  the  stage  during  the  scenes 
that  reflected  more  or  less  unfavorably 
upon  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  When 
the  opera  was  finally  withdrawn  the 
operatic  wiseacres  predicted  that  the 
composer  would  never  writs  another. 
They  reckoned  without  their  Giuseppe, 
however,  for  the  indefatigable  Verdi 
revamped  “Don  Carlos,  ’ omitting  the 
first  act  and  the  ballet  and  reducing 
the  performing  time  to  a good  deal 
loss  than  the  original  five  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  finally  saw  it 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  with 
much  success. 

Last  year  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany revived  it,  employing  the  Milan 
version,  but  with  the  ballet  restored. 
This  version  it  was  that  had  its  first 
performance  of  the  season  last  night 
r,f  “Don  Carlos  ’ is  rathei 


The  "story  of  “Don  Carlos”  is  rather 
difficult  to  grasp,  even  after  a dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  libretto;  nor  has 
the  omission  of  one  whole  act  done 
much  toward  making  the  action 
clearer.  In  the  main,  it  c0I?cerns  thei 
fortunes  and  harrowing  fate  of  Don 
Carlos,  Crow-n  Prince  of  Spain  and 
son  of  Philip  H.  and  his  love  fori 
Elizabeth  of  Valois,  daughter  of . 
Henry  II.  of  France— a love  that  per- 
sists with  disastrous  consequences, 
even  after  Elizabeth’s  marriage  to 
Don  Carlos's  father.  Mixed. in  the  plot 
there  are  all  sorts  of  incidental  Grand 
Inauistors  and  autos  da  le  ana 
deputies  from  oppressed  Flanders  to- 
gether with  sympathetic  confidants,  | 
secret  meetings  in  gardens  ana 
deserted  monasteries,  a few  murders, 

and  a ghost  or  two.  , 

The  music  is  middle  rather  than 
early  Verdi,  which  is  to  say  that  it 
relies  less  upon  set  pieces  for  its  ap- 
peal than  upon  the  inherent  dramatic 
values  of  the  score.  Ther^is  no. 
much  of  the  composer  of  Ernam  to 
be  discerned  in  its  measures,  and  a 
<>ood  deal  of  the  composer  of  Aida 
ontoiin  ” Not  one  of  Verdi  1 


and  “Otello.”  Not  one  of  Verdi  s 
most  popular  scores,  perhaps,  but  de- 
cidedly one  of  his  most  meritorious 
and  interesting.  The  large  number  o; 
separate  scenes — there  are  eight  m the 

I resent  four  acts— keeps  “Don  Carlos 
from  being  tedious  even  when  it  w 

Ct<TheC°Mctropolita  n production  is  a 
lavish  one.  Joseph  Urban,  of  course 
riirl  the  scenery,  and  much  of  it  ^ 
Urban  at  bis  bek  The  scene  in  the 
Cathedral  square.,  with  its  polvchro- 
matic  banners  flying  trayly  among 
time -mellowed  brick  facades,  and.  the 
massive  walls  of  the  cathedral  fili  ng 
the  background,  violet-tinted  m t ie 
misty  Spanish  sunlight,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  sets  ever  shown  at  the 

^Das?  night's  cast  did  much  to  make 
the  performance  one  of  the  best  of  the 
velr  Mr.  Didur  as  Philip  II.  was  a 
magnificent  figure.  He  was  reported 
In  poor  voice — so  much  so  that  a 
whole  scene  in.  the  first  part  of  Act 


! 


ji 
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III.,  including  the  famous  won-; 
ologue,  “Elia  giammai  m’arao!”  was 
emitted — but  he  sang  so  carefully  and) 
< effectively  that  few  in  the  audience 

• noticed  the  omission.  Mr.  Martinellij 
in  the  title  role  gave  one  of  his  most! 
artistic  performances;  he  is  a splendid 

j singer  when  he  does  not  force  his; 
! voice.  Equally  admirable  was  Miss 
Ponselle,  whom  the  role  of  Elizabeth  I 
fitted  to  perfection,  both  dramatically ! 
: and  vocally. 

Mr.  de  Luca  touched  the  part  of 
! Rodrigo  with  the  unerring  potent 

• magic  of  his  fine  art.  He  almost 
I “stopped  the  show”  in  the  prison 
i scene  at  the  end  of  Act  III.  The 
[house  insisted  upon  his  taking  three 

i I curtain  calls  alone,  this  despite  a 
f1  marked  lack  of  participation  in  the 
! proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  stand- 
ees near  the  proscenium  arch.  Jeanne 
Gordon  gave  a fine  performance  as 
Princess  Eboli,  and  Marie  Sundelius 
sang  beautifully  the  few  off-stage 
bars  allotted  her  in  the  second  act. 
'Mr.  Papi  conducted  well.  Some  of] 
the  Metropolitan  revivals  have  been  j 
of  questionable  value.  There  is  no ! 
doubt,  though,  that  "Don  Carlos”  de- 
; served  one. 


BWe.  “The  florid  "passages  in  the  first 
scene,, too,  were  hardily  in  his  line,  but 
ho  showed  cunning  in  turning  them  to 
humorous  uses.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  can  be  recorded  that  Mr.  Ruffo's  ; 
Figaro  was  pleasing  in  its  gllee,  its  vi- 
vacity. itss  genuine  humor  and  its  touch- 
es of  a hitherto  unrevealed  skill. 

Miss  Chase  is  not  unknown  in  the  role  i 
of  Rosina.  She  has  sung  it  quite  often  ‘ 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  while  she  is  not  j 
one  of  the  great  impersonators  of  the 
role  of  Dr.  Bartolo’s  ward,  she  is  abb' 
to  please  operagoers  and  to  aid  in  the 
general  effect  of  the  performance.  She 
sang  some  parts  of  "Una  voce  pooo  fa”  I 
so  brilliantly  that  Conductor  Papi  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Mr.  Chamlee  was  again  the  Almaviva. 
His  style  of  part  is  quite  new  to  this  I 
i young  tenor,  but  after  a somewhat  un-  I 
I certain  delivery  of  "Ecc-o  il  ridente”  he 
recovered  himself  and  sang  commcnd- 
ably  throughout  the  evening.  Mr.  Mat-  j 
dopes  is  a competent,  if  not  distinguished 
Basilio , and  last  evening  he  made  an- 
other success  of  the  “Calumnia”  air, 
the  theme  of  which  Rossini  uses  as  a 
sor  of  embryonic  leading  motive  in  the 


to  make  hlsac-otTY' m n tie  ougr.t 
to  appear  to  much  better  advantage' 
af  er  a few  more  appearances  and  In 
roles  that  are  more  favorable  to  his 
voice  and  personality. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  were  fa- 
miliar members.  Mr.  Chamlee’s  voice 
sounded  too  light  for  Almaviva.  The 
florid  passages  seemed  to  worry  hint 
Cora  Chase  made  a pulchritudinous 
Rosina,  albeit  a slightly  strident  one 
at  times.  Her  air  in  the  singing  les- 
son scene  was  the  “Charmant  Oiseau” 
from  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil.”  Mme. 
lb  rat  was  Berta  and  MrV  Kescffignavi 
was  Florello.  Mr.  Papi  conducted  a 
performance  that  dragged  in  spots  and 
that  was  not  always  free  from  ragged- 
ness. 


LIBERTY  CHORUS  CONCERT. 


first  scene.  Mr.  Malatesta  was  Ian  ac_ . 
ceptable  Dr.  Bartolo.  The  performance 
as  a whole  had  plenty  of  spirit. 


Mme.  Rosina  Lhevinne,  a pianist; 
of  unusual  attainments  herself,  ap- 
peared In  joint  recital  last  night  In 
Carnegie  Hall  with  her  distin- 
guished husband,  Josef  Lhevinne, 
whose  command  of  the  keyboard  i3 
unsurpassed. 

Together  the  twain  played  at 
two  instruments  an  effective  suite, 
opus  17,  by  Rachmaninoff,  adding 
by  way  of  encores  a transcription 
of  the  minuet  from  Bizet’s  “L’Arle- 
eienne”  and  a waltz  unfamiliar. 

Alone,  Mr.  Lhevinne  disclosed 
his  best  traits— a singing  tone,  ex- 
quisitely modulated,  a transcen- 
dent technique  and  a fine  apprecia- 
tion for  details  of  phrasing  and 
nuarice — In  Schumann’s  Toccata, 
Beethoven’s  Sonata,  opus  111,  and 
Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  D flat  major, 
Scherzo  in  C sharp  minor  and  Pre- 
lude In  B flat  minor,  the  last  nut 
promised  on  the  programme. 


By  Deems  Tayic? 


In  Balakirew’s  “Islamey,”  the 


.final  contribution,  he  unleashed  all 
of  hisb  ravura. 


Titta  Ruffo  Sing: 


Appears  in,  ‘Barber  of  Ses 
Many  Friends  in; 


By  W.  J.  HEXDERSOW. 

Rossini’s  “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  was  I 
I given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  1 
j last  evening.  The  opera  had  been  given 
j earlier  in  the  season,  but  last  night’s 
) performance  had  special  interest.  Titta  I 
! Ruffo,  the  distinguished  Italian  bari- 
tone, made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Metropolitan,  singing  the  role  cf  Figaro.  ( 
He  was  to  have  made  his  Metropolitan  ’ 
Opera  House  debut  in  “Ernani,"  on  De- 
! cember  8,  but  a severe  cold  prevented 
his  appearance  and  Don  Carlos  was  im-  I 
personated  by  Mr.  Danise.  Mr.  Ruffo’s  | 
! cold  proved  to  be  something  serious 
and  he  was  finally  oompelc-d  to  go  to  j 
Atlantic  City  and  wait  for  a month  for  | 
; a complete  recovery.  Otherwise  lie  j 
would  have  sung  Frigcro  a month  ago.  . 
I It  was  a great  delight  to  his  admir-  j 
| ers  to  welcome  him  last  evening.  The  j 
house  was  packed  and  when  Mr.  Ruffo  j 
made  his  appearance  to  sing  “Largo  al  j 
fattotum”  in  the  first  scene  he  was  re-  ! 
ceived  with  tumultuous  applause  and  j 
cheers.  After  the  scene  he  and  Mr. 
Chamlee  were  called  out  a dozen  times  , 
and  he  appeared  twice  alone  to  receive 
acclamations.  Miss  Cora  Chase  made 
her  first  appearance  of  the  season, 
Bosina  and  was  cordially  wel- 
Sp  altogether  it  was.  a joyful 


d singing 
i|  coined. 

¥ evening 

Mr.  Ruffe's  Figaro  was  undoubtedly  a 
j surprise  to  those  who  had  heard  him 
only  in  tragic  roles.  It  was  many  milelsl 
away  from  his  Hamlet  rind  his  Frlipo  J 
r)  Re.  For  instance,  the  reeltalivo  secco, 
■j  as  it  is  technically  called — the  rapid! 

Italian  dialogue  patter — he  sang  with' 
-j,  great  facility,  with  elasticity,  with  one- 1 
■ j tion  and  with  color.  This  recitative 
j plays  an  important. part  in  the  comedy! 
■ of  Rossini’s  opera  and  it  was  a signifi- 
; cant  ellement  in  Mr.  Ruffo’s  gay  and  j 
1 infectious  impersonation.  He  sany  somej 
; of  the  large  vocal  1 numbers  well  and 
^ some  more  than  well,  though  the  tempta-i 
> tion  to  use  the  full  volume  of  liis  great  | 
.'voice  in  questionable  places  was  irre- 


RUFFO  SINGS  AT  LAST. 

After  five  separate  postponements, 

I Titta  Ruffo  made  his  long-deferred 
debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  last  night  in  the  role  of 
Figaro  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville.”  He 
received  a warm  welcome  on  his  first 
appearance.  His  first  offstage  "ia-la- 
ia”  was  the  signal  for  a burst  of  ap- 
plause that  increased  steadily  in  vol- 
ume until  Ixis  entrance  and  quite 
drowned  out  the  opening  phrases  of 
"Largo  al  factotum.”  At  the  end  of 
the  number  his  admirers  halted  the 
proceedings  until  he  had  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  several  times. 

This  was  the  high  spot  of  the  eve- 
ning. For  in  the  interests’  of  strict 
veracity,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Ruffo's  debut  was  not  as  over- 
whelmingly successful  as  many  had 
expected.  Perhaps  the  numerous 
postponements  had  stimulated  sus- 
pense at  the  expense  of  memory;  | 
certainly,  whatever  the  reason,  some 
"in  the  audience  seemed  a bit  dashed 
to  find  that  Ruffo  is  after  all  the 
same  Ruffo  that  sang  with  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  in  other  sea- 
sons. His  merits  remain  the  same, 
but  so  do  his  defects. 

He  was  painfully  nervous,  to  be 
sure,  his  acting  was  jerky,  at  first,  and 
a missed  cue  in  “La  fcottega  non  si 
sbaglia”  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
almost  brought  him  to  grief.  A debut! 
in  an  important  role  at  the  Metropoli-t 
(an  is  a pretty  trying  ordeal.  Butl 
nervousness  did  not  altogether  ac-  j 
count  for  the  lack  of  shading  in  his  ( 
singing.  He  shouted  “Piano,  piano!” 
at  Almaviva  in  tones  that  deafeningiy 
bciied  his  words.  Nervousness  did  not 
make  it  necessary  lor  him  to  share 
Alm&viva’n  concluding  high  notes  of 
tlte  first  act,  thus  rendering  inaudible 
i the  unfortunate  Mr.  Chamlee. 

! He  seemed  much  less  nervous  in  the 
succeeding  acts  and  gave  a creditable 
performance,  but  by  no  means  an  ex- 
traordinary ore.  Mr.  Ruffo  is  strik- 
ingly lacking  in  subtlety.  He  has  a 
v,  onderful  voice,  of  immense  volume, 
but  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
. It.  Ho  can  color  it  skilfully  upon 
"j  occasion,  and  there  were  moments  last  j| 
! night  when  he  achieved  masterstrokes 
i of  unctuous  humor  by  sudden  shifts 
j in  the  quality  of  his  tone.  But  those 
moments  were  rare.  His  total  lack  of 
■ a mezzo  voce,  his  apparent  inability 
j to  produce  any  tone  softer  than  a 
mezzoforte,  tend  to  make  him  a 
j monotonous  singer,  big  and  beautiful 
| as  his  voice  is. 

i There  is  probably  no  baritone  alive 
J who  can  equal  his  power  of  emitting 
sonorous  and  powerful  sustained  tone-', 
’.ut  one  tone — twenty,  for  that  mat- 
ter — does  not  make  an  evening.  If 
Mr.  Ruffo  were  a great  comedian,  his 
acting  of  Figaro  might  make  his  per- 
formance notable.  But  he  is  only  fair.! 
and  last  night  Mr.  Malatesta  as  D<v 
Bartolo  and  Mr.  Mardones  as  Basilio 
with  their  unerring  comedy  sense  and 
uproariously  perfect  buffoonery,  al- 
most eclipsed  Mr.  Ruffo’s  rather 
elementary  low  comedy  acting.  Mr 
Malatesta  was  in  fine  fettle  and  con- 
tributed several  lines  that  were  not 
in  the  original  script.  After  one  ring- 
ing high  note  of  Mr.  Ruffo’s  in  the 
second  act  he  remarked,  "Bravo. 
Titta!”  Later  he  confided  to  the 
hot  sc-  that  he  was  Ruffo’s  singing 
teacher. 

Figaro  is  not  one  cf  Mr.  Ruffe’s 
best  parts,  despite  his  avowed  desire 

of  Tut 
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The  second  gala  concert  of  the  Peo- 
! pie's  Liberty  Chorus  of  New  York,  Lo- 
! renzo  Camiliere  conductor,  took  place 
' last  evening  at  Town  Hall.  The  occa-! 
j sion  served  to  celebrate  the  sixth  hirth- 
i day  anniversary  of  the  organization. 

; Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson  in  her  note  of 
I acceptance  to  Mr.  Caihilitre  to  be  the 
.guest  of  honor  at  the  concert  said:  "I  I 

cm  only  too  delighted  to  show  openly! 
i my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
i you  have  done.  I feel  tha  t music  and 
its  influence  mean  more  to  a great  city 
| than  almost  any  other  art.  and  1 *cdn- 
i gratulate  you'  on  what  the  People’s 
Chorus  of  New  York  has  achieved.”  The 
j soloist  of  the  concert  was  Miss  Luclla 
Melius,  whose  beautiful,  clear  voice 
j seemed  to  delight  the  audience.  She 
sang  an  air  from  Bellini’s  "I  Puritoni” 
and  songs  which  included  Strauss's  “Ser-  j 
enade"  and,  with  the  chorus,  Foster's  1 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  The  ad- 
j vaneed  unit  of  the  chorus  performed 
music  by  Praetorius,  Haydn  and  among 
the  selections  from  other  composers 
Handel’s  "Come,  Ever  Smiling  Liberty,” 
and  Carr.iliere's  “Home  Is  Best.” 


Clarence  whitehill  was  the  Mcphf., 
tnpkeles.  His  voice  was  not  in  its  best 
state ; there  was  a little  roughness  and 
sometimes  the  tones  were  a trifle  cloudy. 
But  in  style  and  in  diction  the  singer 
gave  a lesson.  Mr.  Whitehill  Is  the  best 
Mophistopheles  who  has  trod  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  stage  since  the 
days  of  Planeon  and  Edouard  de  Reszke. 
Ho  has  not  the  impeccable  vocal  finish 
of  the  former,  nor  the  ponderous  voice 
of  the  latter,  but  his  treatment  of  the 
music  is  that  of  a master  and  hts 
French  is  made  intelligible  to  every 
auditor.  He  gives  the  part  full  value  in 
.-ardonic  meaning,  in  contempt  for  the 
human  puppets,  in  ribald  jest  and 
sinister  threat.  It  is  one  of  the-  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  this  versatile 
artist,  who  is  at  home  in  German, 

I-  reach,  Italian  and  American  opera 

though  he  usually  leaves  the  last  very 
quickly  to  go  on  new  foreign  travels. 

Mr.  de  Luca  was  an  excellent  Yat- 
rwlin,  a gallant  figure  and  vocally  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear.  Mr.  Martinelli  has  sung 
soust  often  In  the  same  vigorous  style 
ns  he  sang  It  last  evening.  The  other 
ringers  were  Mme.  Berat  as  Martha 
Miss  Myrtle  Schaaf  as  Siebel  and  Mr' 
Ananian  as  Wagner.  Louis  Hasselmans 
conducted,  making  his  Metropolitan  de- 
but and  succeeding  Albert  Wolff,  who 
has  gone  back  to  his  post  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Hasselmans  comes  from  the  Paris 
Opera,  was  here  formerly  with  the  Chi- 
cago Company,  and  knows  the  authentic 
reading  of  Gdunod’s  scor  e. 


PHLLHARMOY  1C  CONCERT. 


Miss  Elika  Morini  was  the  Philhar- 
monic’s soloist  at  the  society’s  regular 
Thursday  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
right,  playing  Brudi's  G minor  violin 
concerto,  of  which  she  gave  a musical 
and  effective  performance.  For  the 
opening  number  in  the  program  the 
orchestra,  under  Mr.  Stransky's  baton, 
performed  Mendelssohn's  overture  "Fin- 
gal’s  Cavo,”  Debussy's  "Faun”  and 
after  the  intermission  Tsohaikovski’s 
“Pathatique”  symphony.  The  house  was 
sold  out.  The  program  will  be  repeated 
at  the  society’s  concert  this  afternoon  in 
the  same  hall. 

Mmo.  Luella  Meluis,  coloratoura  so- 
prano. appeared  last  evening  as  soloist 
with  the  People’s  Chorus  of  Now  York 
in  a program  of  song  and  music  given 
in  the  Town  Hall.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  Madame  Meluis  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  evening,  singing  an  aria 
from  Bellini's  “Puritani,"  with  piano 
and  flute  accompaniment;  “Serenade,'’ 
by  Strauss;  "Fioeca  la  neve,"  by  Cimara, 
and  “My  Old  Kentucky  Home,’’  the  lat- 
ter_  with  full  chorus. 
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mi:  six  nr  Liuiiifire-  nlusieafe  of  lliel 
current  season  occurred  yesterday  morn-  j 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  with  Evelyn 
Scotney.  soprano;  Bcnamo  Gigli,  tenor,  i 
and  Percy  Grainger,  pianist,  as  the  ar- 
tists. The  musicale  was  well  attended 
and  the  program  contained  excerpts 
Irom  operas  old  and  new  and  a generous 
supply  of  solos  from  present  day  com- 
posers. 

Mr.  Grainger  played  two  numbers  by 
Liszt.  "Dream  of  Love"  and  a "Pol- 
onaise," and  two  numbers  arranged  by  j 
hint  for  piano,  lie  received  a full  rueas-  [• 
ure  of  applause  for  the  tunefulness  of  I 
!.  is  efforts.  Miss  Scotnev  sang  an  aria 
from  "Barber  of  Seville’’  and  a group 
of  pretty  songs  in  English.  Miss  Scot- 
ney is  a delightful  concert  artist.  Mr. 
Gigii  sang  an  aria  rrorn  "Faust"  and 
a group  of  songs  by  L)e  Curtis  and  : 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  high  tones  ! 
were  as  nothing  to  him  even  in  the  ' 
early  morning  hours. 


Katln-rine  Bacon,  pianist,  was  heard 
in  her  third  recital  of  the  season  last 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall,  wlicrc  she  pre-  j 
sen  ted  her  usual  fine  type  of  program. 
Her  first  group  was  composed  of  "Three  j 
Preludes  anil  Fugues”  from  “The  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord”  by  Bach  and  "Son- 
ata No.  4,  Op.  MO’’  by  Scriabiue.  For 
her  second  group  she  gave  two  Brahms 
intermezzos  and  three  Chopin  numbers. 
The  last  group  consisted  of  four  selec- 
lions  by  Liszt. 

Miss  Bacon  displayed  fine  technique 
and  excellent  phrasing  throughout  the 
program  and  she  possesses  at  all  times  a 
musical  tone.  ■ 


Farrar  Sings 
Marguerite 


t By  TV,  ,T.  HENDERSON. 

“Faust”  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening  for  the  first 
time  this  season  on  a subscription  night. 
The  house  was  packed  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, and  there  was  much  .applause. 
Both  the  house  and  the  applause  ought 
to  go  without  saying,  for  “Faust”  is 
worth  a dozen  of  the  slashed  and  man- 
gled messes  of  opera  jingle  which  seem 
to  focus  public  attention  on  occasions 
of  mingled  regret  and  astonishment 
ftmong  graybeards.  What  can  opera- 
goers  desire,  if  not  th-s  work  reeking 
with  sensuous  melody,  full  of  sentimont, 
land  singable  in  every  measure?  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  opora  is  not  given 


oftener,  especially  when  It  can  be  per 
lermed  as  acceptably,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  such  distinction  as  it  was 
iast  evening.. 

It  will  be  polite  to  invite  attention 
first  to  the  Marguerite  of  Miss  Geral- 
dine Farrar,  an  impersonation  which 
has  so  changed  in  the  course  of  years 
ihat  it  is  no  longer  the  one  disclosed 
fifteen  years  or  so  back.  Miss  Farrar 
used  to  make  many  experiments  in  the 
: .age  business  of  such  parts,  but  ex- 
perience taught  her  that  the  traditions 
of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  had  not  only 
the  authority  oi  Gounod,  but  good,  hard, 
i beatrieal  sense  behind  them.  She  now 
presents  a correctly  conceived  Mar- 
guerite, which  would  be  admitted  to  the 
Avenue  do  1'Qpcra  without  question.  She 
has  never  sung  the  role  ntoro  beauti- 
fully, though  she  has  sung  it  more 
loudly  than  she  did  last  evening.  Her 
voice  was  in  excellent  condition  and  she 
sang  every  phrase  with  exquisite  quality 
of  tone  and  with  unusual  finish.  In 
other  words,  she  sang  Gounod  as  Gounod 
ought  to  be  smug.  And  she  was  very 
beautiful  to  see. 


Beniamino  Giglij  the  gifted  tenor, 
in.  excellent  voice  and  spirit,  sang  ! 
“Salve  Dimora”  : from  “Faust,”  I 
“Vest!  la  Giubba”  from  “Pagliacci,”  ' 
a group  of  songs  "by  De  Curtis  and 
a , .number  of  extras  graciously 
added  to  appease  the  prolonged  ap- 
plause that  followed  eaeli  offering. 

Evelyn  Scotney,  coloratura  so-  j 
p ratio  and  countrywoman  of  Melba,  j 

made  her  season's  ddbu-fM  '■  liar  ’ 
(Opening  selection  was  'Rossini’s 
florid  “Una  Voce  Poco  Fa,”  from 
“The  Barber  of  Seville.”  In  a 
E measure  she'  has  conquered  the 
habit  of  producing  an  - infantile 
.quality  in  h.er  puddle  register,  a 
"Its bit  that  marred  her  otherwise, 
artistic  singing”  at  tire  Metropoli- 
tan. Four  charming  songs  gave 
evident  delight  to  her  hearers. 

Percy  Grainger,' who  is- a special- 
ist in  folk  tune  -•  'transcriptions, 

1 played  his  piano  arrangements  of 
‘'  old  English,  Irish  and  American 
-airs.  i '•■•-’w  ' ■' '* 


he; 


Erika  Morini  Again  Soloist 
At  Concert  of  Philharmonic 

The  program  of  Thursday  evening 
was  repeated  at  yesterday  afternoon’s 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Erika  Morini  'was 
again  the  soloist  and  gave  an  ex  cellent 
performance  of  Bruch’s  G min  or  Con- 
certo. The  orchestral  numbe!rs  were 
the  Mendelssohn  “Fittgal’s  Cav  c”  Over- 
ture, Debussy’s  “Afternoon  off  a Faun” 
and  the  "Pathetic”  Symphony  0f  Tchai- 


kovsky. A large  audience  yf  as  present. 


■ 


ijefore  a’  iarg»  *grI 

slustic  audi^aoo  Emma  Calve  once 
more  gave  jj  aletnonstration  of  lior, 
art  ves'terday  attGimoon;  tliis  time, 
however,  imAelian, Hall,  wher*  the 
beauty  of'  her'  voice  and  the  .pe- 
culiar charm  -of  her  personally 
counted  for  even  more  than  In  the 
bigger  auditorium  on  Fifty-seventh 
street  5 


phony,  assisted  w "**"  e p0ldow- 

^STttS"  S^anowsa  to- 
gether with  Ado'rBolm  am  ^ 
let  Intime  and  Povla  t rw  , iV.„ 


A piano  recital  that  deservedly 
attracted  a good  sized  audience 
was  given  by  Harrietts  Cady  yes- 
terday afternoon  at,  the  Princess 
Thoatre.  Her  performance  yester- 
day amplified  ..tho  promise  of  ear- 
ner appearances. ' Her  li*t  was. 

broad  in  its  demands,  aiid  appeal. 
She  played  smoothly  and  with  vari- 
ety of  expression  the.A'ir  ur>d  Vari- 
ations by  Handel 


*i  the  Metropolitan  Opewi  rx 

At  tne  reCently  itriportoa 

in  the  evening,  the  >ecen  was 

French  opera,  T^alo  • French 

given  for  the  bencM  of  the  r 
Hospital,  with  Mmes.  A da  and  Fo 
spile  and  Messrs.  Gigli, 

Rothier.  Picco  and  Leonhard  . 


Albert  Wo1ff~Tn  charge  of  the  French 

operas  at  the  Metropolitan,  made  bis 
In  the  local  orchestra  pit  at 


’ ddbut 


host  evening’s  repetition  of  “ Faust.”  A 


» vi  imifc  » 1 r^tfuuun  ui  r uum.  x\ 

• argo  audience  greeted  cordially  the  con- 
ductor's entrance  and  also  gave  perhaps 
more  marked  welcome  than  usual  to 
Geraldine  Farrar,  as  Gounod's  heroine, 
appearing  for  the  first  time  since  the 
announcement  of  her  coming  departure 
for  a year’s  concert  tour.  Martinelll. 
Schaaf,  Herat,  LoLuca,  Whltehlll  and 
Ananlan  completed  a familiar  cast.  The 
recalls  were  shared  by  Mr.  Hasselmans 
from  the  stage  and  Miss  Farrar  re- 
ceived many  flowers. 


Mme.  Calve  Sings  Classic  Airs. 

Mme.  Calv^,  singing  in  the  more  Inti- 
mate surroundings  of  Aeolian  Hall,  In- 
terested many  new  hearers  yesterday 
with  her  revivals  of  vocal  classics  such 
as  the  airs  from  ” Alceste,”  ” Norma  ” 
and  ''  Carmen,”  sung  in  the  ''  grand 
manner”  of  the  days  when  Grau  was 
consul,  and  of  the  stars  of  that'  period, 
of  whom  she  alone  returns.  Komualdo 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


Louis  Graveure’s  Song  Recital. 

Lovers  of  good  singing'  will  think  it 
a pity  that  the  song  recital  of  Louis 
Graveure  given  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Town  Hall  was  announced  on  the 
bill  as  the  only  one  he  would  give  In 
1 New  York \ this  season.  There  is  need 
of  mope  of  the  kind  of  singing  he  does, 
and  less  of  various  other  kinds  that  are 
heard  often  enough  and  without  the 
announcement  of  any  limit.  Mr.  Gra- 
veure  has  steadily  gained  in  artistic 
power  since  he  first  made  himself  known 
here.  In  quality  of  voice— a little  me- 
tallic, but  capable  of  great  variety  of 
emotional  expressiveness — in  phrasing, 
in  diction,  in  the  skillful  use  of  the  head 
tones  and  in  the  power  of  penetrating 
to  the  inner  meaning  of  a song  and  em- 
bodying it  in  interpretation,  Mr.  Gra- 
veure's  singing  Is  a source  of  great  en- 
joyment. Such  artists  as  he  are  none 
too  common.  . , , ....  , 

His  audience  yesterday,  which  filled 
the  Town  Hall,  heard  a program  of  un- 
conventional  selection  and  a wide  va- 
rlety  of  sharply  contrasted  moods,  which 
he  convincingly  expounded,  often  using 
subtly  just  enough  of  facial  expression 
to  emphasize  them.  The  autumnal  sad- 
ness of  Joseph  Marx’s  “ Der  Rauch 
and  Lange  MUller’s  “ Autumn  were 
contrasted  with  the  humor  of  Wolf  s 
“ Mausfallen-sprUchlein,”  the  mild  sen- 
timent of  Grieg's  Mit  einer  Wasser- 
lilie,”  the  archness  of  O.  G.  Sonneck  s 
“ Summer  Midday  ’’—which  Mr.  Gra- 
veure had  to  repeat— with  the  somewhat 
rhetorical  elegance  of  Coleridge  Taylor  s 
“ Too  Late  ” and  Treharne  s Winter 
Storms.”  which  he  saved  from  excess  by 
I his  judicious  delivery. 

1 In  his  group  of  French  songs  he 
showed  a sympathy  with  their  style, 

1 though  his  French  diction,  much  im“ 
proved,  is  not  yet  so  good  as  his  Over- 
man and  English.  A group  of  classical 
lieder  included  the  unfamiliar,  long  and 
, expressive  song  by  Schubert  An  die 
untergehende  Sonne,”  unfortunately 
marred  by  premature  applause  on  tne 
part  of  the  audience.  His  last  group 
included  songs  in  English  by  Kramei, 
Treharne  and  Richard  Hammond  and  a 
song  from  'The  Hills  of  Vermont, 

” The  Birds’  Courtin’  Song. 


Three  Concerts  in  Afternoon , 
One  at  Night  end  an  Opera 
Are  the  Offerings. 

Three  popular  artists  presented 
themselves  simultaneously  to  the 
concertgoers  of  New  York  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  each  one  was 
heard  by  a crowded  audience. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
the  great  Russian,  Feodor  Chaliapin, 
again  sang  as  Boris,  and,  m the 
opinion  of  one  listener  who  heard  him 
and  also  heard  Louis  Graveure  sing  at 
the  Town  Hall  and  Ossip  Gabrilo- 
wdtsch  play  the  piano  at  Aeolian  Hal! 
— -all  of  the  afternoon's  music — Chal- 
iapin was  the  one  of  the  three  who 
offered  something  which  could  be  ab  • 
sorbed  by  an  audience  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  existence  or  its  soul, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 

By  contrast,  Louis  Graveure,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  seemed  io  entertain  his 
audience  with  suave  niceties.  His 
drinking  song,  for  instance,  suggested 
the  excitement  induced  by  a cup  of 
tea — ab  excitement  which  is  real  and 
enjoyable  in  its  proper  setting  but 
insufficient  in  a song  which  was  made 
for  stronger  drink. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  at  the  Town 
Hail,  played  Schumann’s  Phantasies 
opus  17,  Carnival  and  a group  of 


Jhopin  works,  exploring  them  with 
exquisite  dexterity  but  with  a didactic 
manner  which  seemed  to  elaborate 
hem  rather  than  illuminate  them. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Jeorge  Barrere  and  his  Little  Sym- 


Modern  Music  and  Ballet. 

What  was  announced  as  a concert 
and  ballet  lntrine  ” was  given  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall,. —the 
same  program  to  be  repeated  at  the 
same  place  tonight.  A number  of  , 
musicians  of  prominence  were  concerned  j 
in  presenting  a program  that  was  fat 
| too  long  and  exacting  for  human  na-  ! 
ture's  daily  food— that  lasted,  in  fact, 
for  more  than  two  hours  and  a half. 
And  as  the  music  was  all  of  the  most 
ultra-modern  typ£  or  types,  without  re- 
lief or  contrast,  many  beautiful  women 
and  strong  men  emerged  staggering 
from  the  hall  , at  5:40  o’clock  with 
bruised  and  battered  ears ; and  there 
were  heard  appeals  for  somebody  to 
play  the  chord  of  C-major  plain.  But  | 
nobody  did,  either  during  the  concert 
or  after  it. 

The  Little  Symphony,  a,  small  orches- 
tra conducted  by  George  Barr&re ; Pol- 
dowski,  or  Lady  Dean  Paul ; Mme. 
Povla  Frijsch,  soprano;  Miss  Alice 
Miriam,  soprano;  Mr.  Van  Amburgh, 
clarinet;  John  Alden  Carpenter,  who 
played  the  accompaniments  of  his  own 
songs,  and  Alan  Tanner,  accompanist, 
in  others,  were  the  musicians  who  took 
part.  Marglt  Leeraas  danced  in  a ballet 
setting  of  Charles  T.  Griffes’s  ” White  , 
Peacock  ” in  its  orchestral  arrangement; 
Adolph  Bolrn  danced  Prokofleff's  ballet 
called  ” Suggestion  Diabollque.”  -At  the 
end,  John  Alden  Carpenter's  new  “ jazz 
pantomime,”  ” Krazy  Kat,”  was  per- 
formed by  a fcompany  of  dancers  headed 
bv  Mr.  Bolm. 

The  musical  part  of  the  program  com- 
prised Karel  Szymanowski's  ’ Diver- 
tissement Grotesque,”  for  a comedy  of 
MollSre,  for  orchestra;  seven  Piano 
sketches  by  Poldowski,  played  by  the 
composer,  who  has  before  now  shown 
herself  to  be  an  excellent  pianist , five 
new  songs  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  sung  by 
Mme.  Frijsh  to  the  composer  s accom- 
paniment, to  which  she  added  as  an 
encore  one  of  his  war  songs ; instru- 
mental pieces  by  Poldowski,  ' Phryne 
and  ” The  Dying  Child  ” for  orchestra , 
” Pat  Malone’s  Wake,  for  piano  and 
orchestra ; a dance  for  piano  and  clari- 
net.  played  by  Mr.  Van  Amburgh  and 
the  composer,  and  five  ,sonJF,s,  ,by  Mr’ 
Szymanowski,  sung  by  Miss  Miriam. 

— — norVio  r»«  Innipfltfifi 


zymanowBK.i,  i l a , 

These  songs  perhaps  indicated  the 
hieh-water  mark  of  dissonance  and 
melodic  inconsequence  of  the  afternoon 
—and  the  general  level  in  this  respect 
may  be  said  to  have  been  very  high. 
Miss  Miriam,  who  sang  the  songs  with 
intense  seriousness  and  conviction,  is 
deserving  of  great  credit  for  pursuing 
their  vocal  line— if  vocal  line  it  may  be 
called— ‘unmoved  and  undisturbed  by  the 
harmonic  assaults  upon  it  of  the  piano 
accompaniment. 

There  was  no  little  interest  and  curios- 
ity to  see  and  hear  the  new  pantomime 
by  Mr.  Carpenter,  which  had  recently 
been  produced  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  ” Krazy  Kat,”  some 
may  not  be  aware.  Is  a newspapei  car- 
toonist’s creation,  who  goes  through 
dally  antics  with  certain  customary 
companions.  In  certain  favored  news- 
papers. It  was  Mr.  Carpenter  s bnihantj 
idea  to  present  a selected  series  of  these 
antics  for  action  In  a ballet,  and  to 
Illuminate  them  with  music  on  the  order 
of  Jazz 

Anybody  who  has  shown  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter’s competence  in  treating  the  or- 
chestra heretofore  might  be  expected  to 
master  the  principles  of  jazz  and  to 
present  it  in  a favorable  light.  This 
he  has  done,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
much  more  objectionable  jazz  is  daily 
to  be  heard  almost  anywhere,  "here 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  humorous  value  of  the  doings  ot 
Krazy  Kat,  Officer  Pup,  Bill  Poster,  Joe 
Stork  and  Ignatz  Mouse-though  even 
the  sternest  must  have  felt  a certain 
amount  of  indulgence  for  the  beguiling 
charm  of  the  last. 

There  may  also  be  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  humorous  # or  any 
other  value  of  Mr.  Carpenter  s jazz  He 
mav  reflect,  to  be  sure,  that  lus  delight- 
ful ” Birthday  of  the  Infanta  " was 
done  only  after  great  difficulties  and 
only  once  in  New  York,  and  that  now 
” Krazv  Kat  ” Is  to  have  two  perform- 
ances fresh  from  its  Chicago  premiere, 
with  much  less  effort.  It  mav  seem  to 
him  that  things  point  toward  jazz. 

Nevertheless,  we  think,  it  behoove. 
Mr  Carperfter  to  remember  that  art  is 
long  and  life  is  short;  that  he  was 
graduated  in  the  Class  of  1897,  Harvard, 
already  about  to  have  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  and  that  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  for  him  to  do  in  music  be-l 
sides  the  admirable  things  he  has  al- 
ready done,  and  that  jazz  pantomime  is 
not  among  it 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

After  Bunfchornc  had  recited  his  “Oh, 

, Hollow,”  a wild,  yveird,  fishly  thing 
which  was  not  a hunting  song  but  tho 
wail  of  a poet’s  heart  on  discovering 
that  everything  in  this  world  is  com- 
monplace, and  the  rapturous  maidens 
have  heard  it  clinging  passionately  to 
one  another  and  thinking  of  faint 
lilies,  prosaic  Patience  declares  it  to 
he  nonsense.  “Nonsense,  yes,”  says 
Sapho,  “but,  oh,  what  precious  non- 
sense! ” There  was  a good  deal  ot' 
precious  and  a modicum  of  .wholesome 
nonsense  in  the  entertainment,  called 
! Concert  and  Ballet  Intime,  given  in 
Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
lattor  sort  was  found  in  part  of  the 
music  composed  by  John  Alden  Carpen- 
ter for  a grotesque  ballet  based  on  the  | 
“Krazy  Kat”  newspaper  cartoons, 
though  why  the  composer  thought  them  I 
humorous  enough  to  waste  his  talent 
upon  them  is  only  a little  less  explica- 
ble than  the  solemnity  with  which  he 
expounded  them  in  his  note  on  the  pro- 
gram. He  might  have  written  his  “Kat- 
nip  Blues”  to  illustrate  his  conception 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
music  of  the  “jazz”  type  (as  be  nas 
done  in  a couple  of  songs  which  bear  a 
pen-name,  we  believe)  and  let  it  find 
appreciation  through  performances  at 
such  places  as  the  Rialto  and  Itivoh 
theaters,  where  there  are  good  orches- 
tras, and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh  and  vexation  of  spirit 
to  which  he  and  his  associates  sub- 
jected an  audience  which  had  some  ol 
the  attributes  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  raptur- 
ous maidens  might  have  been  spared 
the.  folk  with  normal  musical  stomachs 
who  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  it  yes- 
terday and  endure  a monstrous  deal  of 
precious  music  by  Szmanwski  and  Fol- 
dowski  meanwhile. 

For  most  of  the  music  (we  except 
Mr.  Carpenter's  songs  sung  by  Mme. 
Povla  Frijsch)  we  confess,  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  fitting  terms  of  characteriza- 
tion. Mme.  Poldowski’s  pianoforte 
pieces  may  have  been  Studies  in  the 
evasion  of  Triad  Harmonies,  or  fleet- 
ing. flocculent  fancies  in  tonal  Flui- 
dities, or  Venturesome  Vagaries  in 
musical  Vacuity,  or  Specious  Spasms 
of  Sporadic  sonorous  Spume,  or  Mor- 
bid Musings  over  Amorphous  Melodies 
or — anything  you  please.  The  room 
was  too  dark  part  of  the  time  to  read 
the  program,  and  once  we  were  abashed 
by  discovering  that  a piece  for  clari- 
net and  pianoforte  was  not  “The  Dying 
Child,”  but.  a dance;  but  when  The 
Dying  Child”  was  performed  wc  dis- 
covered that  it  made  but  little  differ- 
ence that  we  had  got  the  first  button 
of  our  musical  coat  into  the  second  but- 
tonhole. for  the  clarinet  gurgled 
‘pianissimo  at  the  end,  e 

child  drew  its  last  breath  the  Addles 
also  gurgled  pianissimo.  Mr,  Szyma- 
owski’s  songs,  sung  by  Miss  Alice 
, • nmivH  Hisp.mbodiefl 


ci  wulmii  nur  aionu  returns,  nornuaiuo 
Saplo  assisted  at  the  piano  In  a pro- 
gram almost  wholly  French  save  for 
Beethoven's  " In  Questa  Tomba.”  Most 
effective,  too,  wore  C a 1 \A ' ,s  folksongs  of 
Southern  France  and  lyrics  of  Franck 
and  .Massenet* 1. 


Katherine  Bacon  Ends  Recitals. 

Katherine  Bacon,  an  English  pianist 
now  resident'  here,  concluded  her  second 
year's  series  of  three  Aeolian  Hall  re- 
citals last  evening,  when' she  presented 
a sonata  No.  4,  Op.  30,  by  the  late  Alex-  ! 
ander  Scriabine,  which  she  believed  to 
be  new  to  the  Russian  composer's  ad- I 
mirers.  Among  familiar  works  there  i 
were  a group  each  from  Bach,  Brahms.  I 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  the  last  including 

Epiiy  TTnllpts  ” nrwl  un  “ 


” Feux  Follets  ” and  an  " Allegro  Agi- 
tato ” from  the  ” Etudes  d'ExecuMon 
Transeendante.” 


licago  Opera  Co. 


UOWSKl  S sunfeo,  . . , 

Miriam,  were  wild,  weird,  disembodied 
things.  There  were  a few  moments 
gracious  to  eye  and  ear  in  a cance  by 
.Margit  Leeraas,  entitled  ‘White  I ea- 
, ock  ” but  the  music  for  this  (by  the 
•late  Charles  Griffes)  needed  no  panto- 
mic  illustration  to  be  charming,  while 
Serge  Prokofleff’s  transcription  ot  a 
pianoforte  piece,  was  made  not  a whit 
;,nl0rc  tolerable  by  the  prancing  of 
Adolph  Bohme,  which  was  supposed  to 
turn  it  into  a “Suggestion  Diabollque. 
There  was  more  than  a suggestion  ot 
the  kind  in  the  music  itself.  Mr. 
Barrere  and  his  Little  Symphony  were 
implicated  in  the  singlar  aftair,  and 
while  Mr.  Carpenter  only  saw  and 
heard  “Krazy  Kat,”  he  helped  to  gi\e 
..the  pleasure*  which  Mme.  Frijsch  pro- 
vided by  his  songs. 


flfleciirf  Dispatch  to  The  Tribune 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  ”0.-  Mary  Carden’s 
throne,  albeit  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
tempestuous  departure  of  Luicn  Mura- 
tore,  the  uproar  among  his  friends  and 
a flock  of  rumors  conerning  general 
revolt  among  the  other  stars,  seemed 
seure  to-day.  With  the  exception  of 
Muratore  and  Lina  Cavalieri,  his  wife,' 
who  departed  last  night  for  New  York, 
all  other  stars  in  the  opera  company 
to-day  appeared  to  be  revolving  calmly 
in  their  orbits. 

Miss  Garden's  status  in  the  company 
is  that  of  an  elected  general  director 
who  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  a 
contract.  It  was  asserted  by  the  new 
managers  of  the  financial  end  of  the 
opera  company,  that  no  contracts  for 
next  season  had  been  offered  any  one, 
nor  would  they  be  until  every  penny 
of  the  required  5500,000  to  anticipate 
next  season’s  deficits  has  been  assured. 
So  Miss  Garden  is  in  the  same  position 
as  the  other  singers,  although  she  is 
the  director. 

“Will  Mary  Barden  be  deposed  as 
general  director?”  was  asked  to-day  of 
Samuel  Insull,  president  of  the  new 

Civic  Organization  which  has  taken 
over  the  opera  company. 

“Will  one  of  my  engineers,”  he  re- 
plied with  considerable  asperity,  “de- 
pose one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Edison  Company?” 

Mr.  Insull  paced  the  floor,  shaking 
his  finger  at  an  imaginary  opponent. 

“Do  you  think  for  a minute,”  he  con- 
tined,  “that  a Frenchman  can  come  over 
here  and  run  our  opera?  Not  for  a 
minute.  This  is  a grandstand  play  on 
the  part  of  Muratore.  It  was  good  pub- 
licity. It  created  a sensation.  He  had 
been  paid  with  the  McCormicks’  money 
— more  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life  be- 
fore. And  now  he  turns  on  the  or- 
ganization that  has  been  supported  by 
his  benefactors. 

“Has  he  given  value  received?  Did 
his  name  alone  ever  sell  out  the  house? 
Well,  hardly.  There  are  other  tenors 
and  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  vill 
manage  to  survive  without  Muratore.” 


' Z J / f Z C- 

By  Richard  Aldrich 


Miss  Cady  Gives  Recital 


Louis  Hasselmans  Conducts  ‘Faust.’ 

Louis  Hasselmans,  who  led  some  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company’s  performances 
a season  or  two  ago  and  who  succeeds 


Pianist  at  Her  Best  in  Lightei 
Modern  Pieces 

Harriette  Cady  gave  a piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Princess 
Theater  in  a program  including  three 
American  pieces,  Cadman’s  ‘ Minstrel 
of  Capistrano,”  Griffes’  “Lake  at  Eve- 
mug-,”  and  Dett’s  “Juba”  dance..  Her 
initial  classical  numbers,  Handel  s Air 
and  Variations  and  Weber’s  “La 
Gaite”  Rondo,  were  played  with  techni- 
cal skill  and  agility,  her  performance 
of  Beethoven’s  “Sonata  Pathetique, 
although  technically  adequate,  hardly 
revealed  depth  of  feeling.  Miss  Cady 
was  at  her  best  in  the  lighter  modern 
pieces,  the  American  numbers,  a 
romance  by  her  teacher,  Lesschetizky; 
a ballade  by  Debussy,  and  her  own  ar- 
rangement of  a Spanish  folk  song, 
while  the  lost  number,  Brassin  s . ar- 
rangement, of  the  Fire  Music  from  “Die 
Walkuerc”  bad  quite  an  orchestra 
sound.  Thrc  was  a small,  but  cordial 
audience. 




The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Albert  Coates  displayed  in  yesterday’s 
concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  his  two  specialties,  the  Rus- 
1 sian  and  the  English  schools  of  music. 

| Of  the  former  he  played  Borodin's 
j second  symphony  in  B minor,  a compo- 
j sition  that  has  not  been  made  familiar 
’ to  New  York  concert  goers,  though  It  is 
\ not  easy  to  suppose  that  in  the  last  for- 
ty years  or  so  it  has  not  been  played 
t here  by  some  Russian-loving  conductor. 

It  is  thoroughly  representative  of  the 

I work  of  the  “Five,”  whose  ambition 
was  to  base  a Russian  school  upon  Rus- 
sian national  melodies.  All  four  move- 
ments are  strongly  suggestive  of  those 
melodies,  whether  they  are  real  folk 
songs  or  on  themes  devised  by  the  com- 
poser in  their  likeness.  “A  picture  of 
feudal  Russia,”  the  Russian  critic  Stas- 
soff  called  it;  and  there  is  in  it  also  the 
touch  of  Orientalism  that  is  so  nearly 
akin  to  the  Russian.  The  themes  are 
for  the  most  part  short,  clear-cut  and 
emphatic;  and  they  are  used  with  an 
insistence  of  repetition,  apparently  de- 
signed, Instead  of  free  development,  that 
goes  far  toward  giving  a feeling  of  mo- 
notony to  the  music,  which  J n itself  may 
also  be  a part  of  the  design. 

The  orchestration  is  laid  on  with  a 
large,  thick  brush,  and  seems,  indeed, 
somewhat  coarse  and  noisy.  And  yet  the 
svmohony  received  the  attention  of 


ro; 


Rimsky  -Korsakoff,  the  wet  muse  of  the 
I Russian  school  of  chemical  engineer- 
’j»)  ing,  military  and  naval  composers, 
whose  musical  ambitions,  and  even  in- 
spirations, were  often  so  far  beyond 
their  technical  skill.  Rlmsky-Korsakoff 
did  much  to  make  their  productions 
presentable,  " viable  ” ; and  has  not 
always  received  thanks  for  it. 

The  performance  of  this  symphony 
under  Mr.  Coates  laid  emphasis  upon 
the  “ heroic  ” qualities  of  the  work  that 
are  expressed  in  its  subtitle.  It  was 
vigorous,  and  it  did  little  toward  re- 
fining the  orchestral  tone  color. 

The  English  school  was  represented 
on  the  program  by  Elgar’s  “Enigma" 
variations ; one  of  the  works  with  which 
' Mr.  Coates  first  presented  himself  be- 
fore this  public  at  his  visit  a year  ago. 
The  performance  he  gave  yesterday  at 
Aeolian  Hall  seemed  not  quite  so 
finished  as  the  previous  one,  which  was 
heard  in  Carnegie  Hall— no  doubt  the 
smaller  hall  is  relentless  toward,  minor 
deficiencies  of  finish.  But  it  had  quite 
all  the  spirit  and  the  elasticity  that  be- 
long to  the  music,  the  grace  and  vigor 
of  what  continues  to  seem  one  of 
Elgar’s  most  felicitous  productions. 

Messrs.  Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison 
were  the  “ soloists,”  and  the  word  seems 
hardly  a misnomer  for  performers  upon 
two  pianos  so  completely  unanimous  as 

they  are  In  spirit  and  deed.  They  played 
Bach's  concerto  for  two  pianos  in  C 
minor  with  accompaniment  of  string 
orchestra,  and  an  arrangement  made  by 
Mr.  Pattison  of  Liszt's  “Concerto  Pathd- 
tique,”  in  what  was  announced  as  its 
I first  performance  In  New  York. 

The  concerto  by  Bach  manifested  that 
extraordinary  vitality,  that  living  beau- 
ty, that  so  much  of  his  music  possesses 
J today  after  DOO  years,  and  that  so  sel- 
dom fails  to  transfix  a musical  audience 
with  its  maglo.  The  concerto  did  so 
yesterday  In  a performance  of  much 
finlslr,  and  of  genuine  style  by  the  two 
players.  Yet  it  may  have  seemed  to 
some  that  in  using  practically  all  of 
his  strings  for  the  accompaniment,  Mr. 
Coates  gave  it  somewhat  too  much 
weight. 

Whether  L'iszt's  “ Concerto  Path6ti- 
.ue  ” has  ever  been  .played  here  in  any 
orxn,  of  which  it  has  taken  on  several, 
may  not  be  certain.  Liszt  wrote  it 
originally  for  a single  piano,  calling  it— 
and  in  this  he  followed  Schumann’s 
example— a “ concerto  without  orches- 
tra." Then  he  rewrote  it  for  two 
pianos;  Von  Bulow  made  another  ver- 
| pion ; then  somebody  else  arranged  it 
for  one  piano  and  orchestra.  And  now 
| comes  Mr.  Pattison,  who  has  added  an 
I orchestrat  accompaniment  to  Liszt’s 
! version  for  two  pianos. 

It  may  be  feared  he  is  a little  too 
late.  The  piece  is  hardly  Liszt  at  his 
best;  it  has  less  that  will  engage  public 
attention  than  either  of  the  solo  piano 
concertos,  though  there  are  botli  Lisztian 
bombast  and  Lisztian  sentimentality  in 
it.  Mr.  Pattison’s  orchestral  additions 
are  effective  and  undoubtedly  add  to  the 
value  of  tho  work  as  a concert  number. 
The  twain  played  it  with  the  brilliancy 
and  effectiveness  that  it  needs. 

The  other  orchestral  number  was  Sir 
Edward  Elgar’s  “Enigma”  variations.; 
In  this  composition  Eigar,  having  chosen  j 
an  accommodating  theme,  writes  varia- 
tions on  It  characterizing  fourteen  of  his 
friends.  You  guess  who  the  friends  are.  j 
He  calls  it  an  enigma.  He  might  just' 
as  well  have  named  it  a musical  charade 
or  a puzzle  or  even  “Who’s  Who  in 
Variations.’’  He  might  also  have  told 
us  how  this  theme  came  to  confess  so 
candidly  its  blood  relationship  with  the 
Volga  River  boatman’s  song  "Ay  Ouch- 
nem.” 

But  the  variations  are  interesting 
when  regarded  as  music  and  nothing 
else.  To  know  who  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s 
fourteen  friends  were  is  not  the  point — 
not  even  fourteen  points.  We  can  shake 
hands  across  the  sea  without  recogniz-  j 
ing  any  one  of  these  friends  as  he  walks  j 
down  Piccadilly  with  a Russian  folk 
tune  in  his  hand.  Fir  Edward  Elgar 
knows  how  to  make  the  orchestra  sing  ! 
and  he  understands  the  art  of  contrast] 
and  variety.  The  variations  received  j 
long  continued  applause. 

The  soloists  were  the  brilliant  binary 
system  of  pianists,  Lee  Pattison  and  j 
Guy  Maier,  gentlemen  who  perform  on  I 
two  pianos  at  the  same  time  and  usually 
give  more  pleasure  than  thirteen  simul- 
taneously smiting  the  keyboard,  as  re- 
cently heard  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Messrs. 
Maier  and  Tattison  played  Bach’s  con- 
certo in  C minor  for  two  pianos  with 
string  accompaniment,  and  after  the 
Elgar  number  Liszt’s  "Concerto  Pa- 
thetique”  in  a new  version  .vitli  orchestra 
t made  lately  by  Mr.  Pattison.  Whether 
this  double  concerto  nad  cvefi  before 
been  played  in  this  town  is  uncertain. 

It  was  composed  for  one  piano  as  far 
back  as  1850,  rewritten  for  two  pianos 
in  1865,  revised  (with  additions  by  Von 
Buelow)  in  1S77,  and  finally  in  1S80 
made  over  into  a piece  for  one  piano 
with  orchestra. 

Mr.  Pattison’s  version  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra  is  new  and  is  based  on 
the  1865  version.  The  musician  has  ac- 
complished his  task  with  skill.  The 
new  edition  sounds  like  Liszt,  Tho  or- 
, ciiestral  enlargement  blends  with  the 
original  thought  excellently  and  the  re- 
sult is  a pompous  and  aggressive,  if 
superficial,  work  for  ensemble  players. 

But  when  all  was  finished  yesterday 
the  music  whtch  calmly  intrenched  it- 
self in  the  foremost  position  was  the 
double  concerto  of  Each.  Old  masters 
are  not  necessarily  the.  best  masters, 
and  there  were  many  composers  who 
lived  in  Bach’s  day  and  now  are  deader 
than  the  Pharaohs.  But.  old  Bach  re- 
fuses to  grow  any  older.  When  one  lis- 
tens to  his  serene  and  authoritative  ut- 
| terances  one  is  compelled  to  confess  that 


the  music  ot  the  past,  the  preeent 
ana  the  future.  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pat- 
tison played  the  concerto  beautifully 
They  showed  in  the  two  widely  different 
Piano  pieces  of  the  afternoon  that  pre- 
cision in  ensemble  was  not  their  only 
wcre 

Three  Saint-Saeus 
Symphonic  Poems 

Bj'  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

In  performing  a pious  duty  to  the, 

I memory  of  Camille  Saint-Saens  in  plac-  > 
i ing  three  of  his  symphonic  poems  on 
| the  program  of  yesterday’s  Philhar- 
| monic  concert  Mr.  Stransky,  no  doubt  j 
i unconsciously,  called  attention  to  the  j 
strange  neglect  with  which  that  com-  j ' 
poser’s  larger  works  have  been  treated 
! by  the  society.  Though  the  gifted 
Frenchman’s  first  symphony  was  pub-  i 
lished  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  when] 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was  already 
a flourishing  institution,  it  was  not  | 
until  February,  1887,  that  one  of  his  j 
works  for  orchestra  was  given  a place  | 
on  one  of  its  programs. 

Thomas  Played  One  Symphony 
It  was  the  symphony  in  C minor, 
which  was  then  new.  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas,  the  conductor  who  brought  it 
forward,  had  not  been  neglectful  of  the 
composer,  but  at  his  own  concerts  gave 
frequent  performances  to  the  most  i 
popular  of  the  symphonic  poe.ms,  as  j 
well  as  the  “Suite  Algerienne,”  the' 
ballet  music  from  “Henry  VIII”  and 
the  Tarantelle  for  flute,  clarinet  and 
orchestra;  but  for  some  reason  which 
| seems  inexplicable  the  first  and  second 
symphonies,  as  well  as  the  symphonic 
poems  ‘‘Danse  Macabre,”  "Le  Rouet 
d’Omphale,”  "Phaeton”  and  ‘‘La  Jeu- 
nesse  d’Hercule”  never  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  program-making  powers 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Occasion- 
ally a singer  would  sing  one  of  the 
arias  from  “Samson  et  Dalila,”  and  in- 
strumental artists  would  play  the  con- 
certos for  violin,  violoncello  or  piano-  |; 
forte,  but  otherwise  the  patrons  of  the  g 
concerts  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  J 
composer  through  the  consulships  of  •]  < 
Bergmann,  Thomas  (save  on  the  single  j 
occasion  noted),  Seidl,  Paur,  Walter] 
Damrosch  and  the  guest  conductors 
who  filled  the  interregnum  between  Mr. 
Damrosch  and  Mr.  Safonoff.  Of  the  I 
visitors,  only  Mr.  Colonne,  we  believe,  l 
gave  one  of  the  symphonies  (the  sec-  j 
ond)  a hearing. 

Mr.  Stransky  brought  a turn  in  the 
tide.  Tn  his  first  season  “Phaeton'-  ap- 
peared in  his  lists,  besides  soma  solo  j 
pieces;  in  his  second  it  was  repeated,  h 
and  the  third  symphony,  which  had  ' 
been  silent  since  1887,  and  the  “Danse  j 
Macabre”  were  played.  Within  the  ; 
decade  which  has  elapsed  since  scarcely  i 
a season  has  passed  without  the  per-  I 
formance  of  at  least  one  of  the  syni-jl 
phonic  poems,  and  six  seasons  ago  we 
heard  not  only  the  three  works  which 
were  played  in  memoriam  yesterday  j 
("Phaeton,  “Le  Rouet  d’Omphale”  and  i 
“Danse  Macabre”),  but  also  the  march  ! 
from  the  Algerian  suite,  tho  ballet] 
music  from  “Henry  VIII,”  the  C minor  j 
pianoforte  concerto,  the  violoncello  j; 
concerto  and  the  inevitable  air  from  ] 
“Samson  et  Dalila.” 

Music  W orthy  of  Honor 
All  this  music  is  worthy  of  the  , 
noblest  traditions  of  the  venerable  or-  j 
ganization  and  of  the  tribute  which  Mr.  jl 
Ptransky  paid  to  their  composer  yester-  1 1 

He  could  not  make  good  the] 
strange  neglect  of  the  past,  but  could  I 
and  did  give  expression  to  the  aroused 

I consciousness  of  the  present.  Besides 
the  symphonic  poems  the  orchestra 
played  Haydn  s “Military”  Symphony 
ni  G,  whose  American  life  is  much  i 
older  than  that  of  the  society  and 
which  figured  on  one  of  its  programs  as 
long  ago  as  1845,  and  the  first  of 
Liszt’s  Hungarian  rhapsodies,  besides  j 
uniting  with  Mine.  Elly  Key  in  a per- 
, iormance  of  Beethoven’s  pianoforte 
| concerto  in  E flat— the  so-called  “Em-  ' 
peror.”  There  was  considerable  dash 
and  spirit  in  Mme.  Ncy’s  playing,  but  i 
it  was  not  distinguished  by  clarity, 
rhythmical  incisivness  or-  depth  of 
sentiment.  Indeed,  the  performance  was  | 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  she  gave  | 
a Mozart  concerto  last  week. 


Play  of  sustained  legato  and  good  tone  ' ' 
and  won  for  his  efforts  warm  applause 
from  his  many  auditors,  as  he  did  for  I 
his  delivery  of  the  songs.  Miss  Meta 
‘Schumann  was  the  accompanist,  but,  ] 
playing  with  some  seeming  constraint,’  I 
she  hardly  gave  the  singer  satisfactory  i ' 
support.  i 


Easton  and  Kochanskl  Hoard. 

Paul  Kochanskl.  the  Polish  violinist, 
was  heard  in  Wleniawski’s  D minor  con- 
certo and  a group  of  solos  at  last  night’s 
concert  at  the  Metropolitan.  Of  tho1 
singers.  Miss  Easton  was  applauded  in 
Wagner’s  greeting  to  the  ball.  from. 

Tannhduser,  and  Weber’s  ’’ Ocean ’’ 
air  from  the  English  “ Oberon.”  Miss 
Rparkes  returned,  singing  Bizet’s  air  of 
Micaeia  from  “Carmen”  while  Crtml 

xr.  ®^Iow,?r  BOns  from  work 
and  Mies  Roselle  an  air  from  ’•  PagH- 


Sing  Ballads  at  the  Selwyn. 

Frederic  Warren  opened  a third  season 
of  Sunday  ballad  concerts,  with  the 
motto,  “ Your  favorite  song  in  English,” 
and  with  various  vocal  and  instrumental 
participants,  last  evening  at  the  Selwyn 
Theatre.  Olga  Warren  and  Lionel  Storr 
sang  two  solo  groups  each  from  com- 
posers of  current  interest,  finishing  with 
duets  from  the  Spanish  by  Schindler  and 
a.  graceful  original  by  Cadman.  The 
New  York  Trio,  Messrs.  Adler,  Guidi 
and  Van  Vliet.  gave  light  works  of  Mo- 
**rt,  Mnedelssohn,  Grieg  and  Wolf- 
Ferrari. 
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GEORGE  HEADER’S  RECITAL.  T 

George  Meader,  now  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  gave  his  annual  song  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall. 
He  had  been  heard  here  recently  ns  the 
singer  in  Richard  Strauss’s  third  inti- 
mate recital. 

Mr.  Meader’s  selections  yesterday,  ex- 
cept the  opening  number,  Mozart’a  “Cosi 
Fan  Tutti"  air,  “Un’  aura  amorosa,” 
were  entirely  German,  taken,  five  each 
from  Brahms,  I-Iugo  Wolf  and  Schumann, 
the  lyrics  were  all  generally  familiar,  yet 
from  among  their  masters’  finest  gems. 
In  the  list  were  such  songs  as  tire  “Mai-, 
nacht"  and  “Wie  Bist  l)u  Melno  Koe- 
nigin,”  of  Brahms;  Wolf’s  “Fruehling* 
Ueber’s  Jahr’’  and  “Nixe  Binsefuse,”  and 
the  “Mondnacht”  and  “Die  Beiden  Gren- 
adlere"  by  Schumann.  Mr.  Mcader’s  fine 
voice  was  smooth  and  fluent  in  tone  and 
he  used  it  with  his  accustomed  skill  in 
1 delivery.  In  his  songs  there  was  a rich 
measure  of  tender  feeling  and  charm 
paired  with  deeper  emotion  and  exquisite  ; 
finish  of  details. 

In  the  Mozart  air  ho  gave  a fine  dls-  . 


‘‘Snegourotchka,”  Sung  for 
First  Time  in  America,  Is 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

♦-Jili.pl.  WTpS"] editio « ) 

Mr.  Gatti,  continuing  his  experimen- 
tation with  Russian  operas,  produced 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Snegourotchka”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
night.  “Prince  Igor,”  by  Borodin;] 
“Pique  Dame”  and  “Eugen  Onyegin,’ 
by  Tschaikoffsky,  have  apparently  lived 
out  their  brief  spans  of  life  at  our 
proud  lyric  theater.  “Boris  Godounoff’' 
endures,  but  interest  has  been  concen- 
trated this  season  on  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Chaliapin  as  its  chief  character. 
Little  else  in  the  representation  has 
aroused  the  admiration  which  the  work 
as  a monument  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic nationalism  ought  to  command. 
Except  for  the  singing  and  acting  of  Mr. 
Chaliapin  and  the  sincere  singing  of 
Mr.  Rothier,  the  representations  have 
become  listless  and  without  distinction 
and  the  stage  furniture  shabby.  Yet 
New  York  has  a large  Russian  popula- 
tion which  is  singularly  devoted  to 
music 'and  drama  of  the  kind  which  is 
native  to  it.  To  that  population,  as 
well  as  to  the  desire  of  the  general 
public  to  have  operas  that  have  not 
been  worn  threadbare,  Mr.  Gatti  ob- 
viously wishes  to  appeal;  but  his  ef- 
forts have  not  been  strikingly  success- 
ful. Whether  or  not  he  will  make  a hit 
with  his  latest  venture  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  say  just  now.  Many  elements 
are-  involved  in  the  problem,  the  most 
important  of  which,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  factors  which  he 
has  employed  can  be  made  to  give  vital 
embodiment  to  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical 
drama. 

The  opera  is  one  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  charm  for  both  eye  and 
ear,  and  might  be  made  fascinating  to 
the  fancy,  imagination  and  emotions 
as  well.  But  if  this  is  to  be  done  it 
will  be  necessary  to  impress  its  racial 
characteristics  more  deeply  upon  the 
performances.  “Snegourotchka”  had  its 
origin  in  an  enthusiastic  endeavor  of 
those  who  created  it  to  effect  a close 
union  of  dance,  song  and  drama.  Fifty 
years  ago  one  of  the  theaters  in  Mos- 
cow, the  Little  Theater,  as  it  was 
called,  was  closed  for  renovation.  Mean- 
while the  ballet,  drama  and  opera  were 
housed  at  the  Grand  Theater,  and  the 
government  official  charged  with  the 
duty  of  selecting  the  works  to  be  per- 
formed conceived  the  idea  of  a new] 
piece  in  which  all  the  factors  factitious-! 
ly  brought  together  on  a single  stage  j 
should  he  combined.  lie  appealed  to  [ 
A.  N.  Ostroffsky  for  a book,  and  the  i 
poet  undertook  the  task  with  enthu-  j 
si  asm.  For  the  incidental  music  the  ] 
director  went  to  Tschaikoffsky  and  i 
met  with  an  equally  hearty  response.] 
The  two  authors  were  at  one  in  their! 
devotion  to  the  mythology  and  legends;1 
of  their  people  as  they  had  been  pre-  1 
snved  for  ages  in  folktale  and  folk-' 
song. 

Nature  Myth  'liicir  Inspiration 

' For  the  foundation  of  their  work  ; 
they  went  to  a nature  myth  which  is;, 
'universal  and  invented  a pretty  story 
o'.'  the  kind  which  has  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  mankind  ever  since 
the  human  mind  has  occupied  itself  i 
with  fancies  engendered  by  the  obser- 
vation of  natural  phenomena.  Out  of] 
an  amour  between  the  personifications 
of  Winter  and  Spring  they  called  into 
being  a dainty  creature,  lovely  as  her 
mother,  but  with  veins  filled  with  snow, 
wherefore  she  is  incapable  of  passion. 
Nevertheless  she  becomes'  enamoured 
of  the  hjeautifu  1 I.ehl.  who  is  a shepherd, 
fad_  and  the  personification  of  popular; 
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lesfiite  heV  'sum  (ration  of  nun] 
T.ehl  finds  Snegourotchka  (who  is  the' 
Schneewittchcn.  or  Snow  White,  of  the 
■German  fairy  tales,  but  in  name  onlyd 
-unresponsive  to  love  and  repels  her 
for  ,a  maiden  of  his  kind.  Another 
aortal.  Mi.-.our,  discards  his  sweet- j 
heart,  Koupava,  and  seeks  to  gain  the 
lovp  of  Snegourotchka,  whose  father 
seeks  to  keep  her  in  seclusion  andi 
daces  her  under  the  protection  of  a 
'Faun,  but  whose  mother  endows  her 
■with  human  passion,  while  warning  her 
rot  to  subject  herself  to  the  rays  of 
.it lie  sun.  Now  Mizour  vvoos  and  wins| 
the  maiden,  but  in  the  morning  dawn 
of  their  happiness  a shaft  of  sunlight 
— one  of  the  arrows  of  Yarilo,  the 

Apollo  of  the  ancient  Slavs — strikes 
her  and  she  vanishes  from  the  earth. 

This  was  the  pretty  and  gracious 
conceit  which  Ostroffsky  put  into  dra- 
matic shape  and  for  which  Tschaikoff- 
sky provided  the  music  in  the  spring 
of  1873.  The  fairy  play  took  so  strong 
a hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  composer 
that  he  resolved  to  turn  it  into  an  op- 
era, but  before  he  had  put  his  reso- 
lution into  effect  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
setting  appeared.  Tschaikoffsky  (so 
his  brother  says)  took  the  disappoint- 
ment of  having  been  forestalled  so 
greatly  to  heart  that  it  was  not  until 
fifteen  years  later  that  he  was  willing! 
to  recognize  the  beauties  of  his  rival’s 
music.  Gretchaninoff  also  came  under 
the  fascination  of  the  drama  and  wrote 
incidental  music  for  it,  though  antici- 
pated by  the  two  greater  masters. 

New  From  Fertile  Field 

The  story  is  not  only  pretty  and 
gracious,  but  it  is  one  which  enabled 
the  authors  to  make  copious  drafts 
on  legendary  lore,  on  ancient  myths 
and  customs  which  are  still  embodied  I 
in  the  life  and  song  of  the  Russian  j 
people.  So  we  have  in  the  opera  not  j 
only  allusions  to  Slavic  deities  and  ’ 
other  supernatural  folk,  but  the  per-  : 
Bonifications  themselves  and  repro-  j 
ductions  of  ceremonies  and  songs  of 
vast  antiquity  in  which  relics  of 
pagan  beliefs  are  embalmed.  We  have 
these  things  in  the  book  of  the  poet  1 
and  the  music  of  the  composer,  but  ] 
they  do  not  seem  patent  enough  in  the 
representation  to  capture  the  popular  j 
sense  and  feeling  as  they  might  and 
ought.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Gatti,  be- 
cause a performance  in  the  original 
tongue  is  impracticable,  gives  it  to  I 
us  in  French.  We  had  “Pique  Dame” 
in  German,  “Prince  Igor”  and  “Boris 
Godounoff”  in  Italian,  and  “Le  Coq 
d’Or”  in  French  sung  by  persons  who 
took  no  part  in  the  action.  Now  it 
; ought  to  be  an  obvious  duty  to  the 
] American  public  to  let  them  hear  Eng- 
| lish  whenever  for  one  reason  or  another 
j the  tongue  in  which  an  opera  was 
i written  cannot  be  employed.  More- 
over for  the  often  rude  forcefulness 
of  the  Russian  dramas  English  is  a 
hotter  substitute  than  either  French 
or  bastard  Latin,  as  it  is  for  German, 
which,  however,  does  not  seriously 
embarrass  Mr.  Gatti’s  people.  Even  the 
pronunciation  of  the  title  of  the  opera 
is  imperfectly  reproduced  in  the  li- 
bretto and  house  program.  A better 
transliteration  would  have  been 
“Snyeh-goo-rotch-kah” — the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable.  Moreover,  here  1 
we  have  a fairy-play  which  has  an 
especial  charm  for  children,  big  and 
little;  and  every  listener  ought  to  un-. 
derstand  every  word  that  the  people 
] sing— a thing  which  is  required  by  the 
! principles  of  art  professed  by  the 
i school  of  composers  to  which  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  belonged  and  to  which  he 
adhered  in  his  straightforward  and 
beautiful  lyricism.  The  opera  ought 
to  make  good  some  of  the  loss  which 
the  Metropolitan’s  opera-goers  have 
felt  keenly  ever  since  the  departure  of 
“Hansel  und  Gretel”  and  “Konigs- 
kinder” — a loss  for  which  the  French 
“Blue  Bird”  was  but  a pitiful  com- 
pensation. 

Moreover,  the  representation  ought) 
to  give  us  a better  representation  of 
the  ancient  ceremonials  which  mark! 
some  of  the  climaxes  of  the  opera. 
Here  we  feel  moved  to  utter  again  the1 
complaint  which  we  raised  against1 
some  of  the  performances  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet  five  years  ago.  The  stage 
manager  and  his  puppets  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  seem  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  folklore  and  little  im- 
agination. Deficient  in  the  latter  high- 
ly essential  attribute  (as-  is  obvious 
every  night),  they  seem  to  act  on  the 
dictum  that  the  public  has  none  and 
that,  as  Berlioz  remarked  when  he 
boggled  the  denouement  of  “Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  imaginative  music  has  no  pub- 
lic. They  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
done  their  duty  when  they  have  filled 
the  stage  with  fantastic  scenery  (that 
of  Mr.  Anisfeld  has  much  to  commend 
it  in  design  and  color — indeed,  it  is 
generally  admirable,  though  it  lays 
heavjer  stress  on  the  grotesque  than 
the  poetical  effects}  and  performed 
the  music  with  as  great  a degree  of 
perfection  as  their  agencies  allow.  Bat 
i much  that  is  presented  is  arbitrary 
(and  little  shows  study  of  the  purposes 
: of  poet  and  composer  or  the  marvelous 
i folk-stuff  to  which  both  went  for  their 
: material. 

Music  and  Dance  Familiar 

: The  music  and  an  accompanying  dance 

! from  the  opera  were  presented  at  the 
] Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1916  by 
; the  Diaghiieff  Ballet  under  the  title  “Le 
] Soloil  dc  Xuit.”  The  operatic  scene 
I ought  to  he  a so-called  Khorovod  in. 
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wWicb  winter  is  bulged.  _ fGZ  rh'u>»»c 
und  the  words  are  those  ot  a Whit  i 
li"efco»B  beginning  "Ai  vo  poll* : .P‘ 

ciijka.-’  The  French  version  begin*. 
"Te  voili  debout  glorieux  et 
Bourrc  de  foin,  ne  tu  do  mousse. 

. 'I').,,  ceremony  is  performed  on  tb< 

. ,ivv  of  "Butter  Week  (the  week 
!.e>on  Lent,  since  the  Christian  pnMts 
«,!e  it  so  after  failing  to  eradicate  the 
foie,  i pagan  festival),  and  in  it  a 
Ut-HwV>ujik  (otherwise  a heap  of  straw 
,V  which  the  celebrants  have  all  con- 
tributed) is  burned  amid  much ' 
ivakino.  The  singers  sing  to  Llido  (toe 
•imlen*  god  of  love  and  spring), 
the  opera  Mr.  Mender,  clad  in  .-tr^w 

»nd  looking  like  t/e  scarecrow  in 
Montgomery  and  Stoye’s  old  operetta), 
aves  his  arms  about  and  runs  away, 
hile  tho  dancers  ci u grotesque  capers. 
This  comes  near  to  the  original  con- 
eption,  and  the  coiiposer’s  use  of  the 
dd  folk-tune  is  thrilling,  but  there 
sn’t  the  least  likeness  in  the  dance  of 
he  last  act  (also  a Khorovod),  which 
n words  and  music  is  the  old  marriage 
eremorial  song,  “Sowing  the  Millet” 

"A  mut  proso  syeyali,”  preserving  the 
>ld  custom  of  marriage  by  theft),  to 
he  game  as  it  has  been  played  since 
ime  immemorial  and  still  is  in  Russia, 
i'or  that  we  have  parallels  in  the  chil- 
Iren’s  game,  “Come  to  see  Miss  Jennia 
lones”  and,  without  music,  “Prisoners’ 
3ase.” 

There  are  many  other  relics  of  pagan 
leities  and  their  worship  in  the  opera — 
he  Faun,  for  instance,  a sylvan  crea- 
uj-e  whom  Christian  priests  have 
transformed  into  one  of  the  angels 
ejected  from  Heaven  along  with  Satan; 
the  appeal  to  flowers,  the  dance  of 
birds,  the  cuckoo,  which  sends  its  call 
into  one  of  the  instrumental  preludes 
and  for  which,  on  the  theory  that  the 
cod  of  life  used  to  take  the  form  of  the 
bird,  festivals  used  to  be  held  at  Eas- 
tertide. Many  things  besides  which 
we  cannot  stop  to  discuss.  The  music, 
too,  even  when  it  is  not  direct  quota- 
tion, is  filled  with  the  essence  of  Rus- 
sian folksong,  which  is  the  most  varied, 
expressive  and  beautiful  folksong  in 
the  world.  Ought  not  all  these  things 
be  made  manifest  in  the  representation 
— in  the  pictures,  the  action,  in  intelli- 
gible song?  We  think  they  ought  and 
might  be  if  Mr.  Thewman  knew  better 
how  to  go  about  the  stage  management 
and  the  language  used  were  that  of  the 
people  who  listen  and  not  that  of  two 
or  three  of  those  who  sing. 

Like  Monssorgsky  in  “Boris,”  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff  depends  largely  on  the 
choral  scenes  to  get  animation  into 
the  play;  there  is  but  a modicum  of 
action  in  the  development  of  the  story 
of  the  sentimental  personages,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  participation  of  the 
chorus  the  drama  would  be  stifled  by 
monotony.  It  was 'the  lack  of  variety 
of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipals that  the  piece  had  but  a trifling 
success  when  it  was  brought  out  with 
Tschaikoffskv’s  lovely  music,  and  its 
capacity  for  lyrical  expression  no  doubt 
that  prompted  his  desire  to  turn  it  into 
an  opera.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  has  filled 
it  with  song  from  beginning  to  end — 
song  winning  and  graceful  on  the  part 
of  Lehl  (the  best  of  his  numbers  has 
long  been  familiar  in  our  concert 
rooms  and  Snegourotchka,  song 
humorously  characteristic  on  the  part 
of  the  peasant  folk  who  become  the 
heroine’s  foster  parents,  fantastic  on 
the  part  of  the  Czar’s  court  and  sub- 
ject people. 

t The  orchestration  is  peculiarly 
charming  throughout,  and  Rimsky- 
KorsakotFs  transition  from  genuine 
folksong  to  his  own  inventions  is  so 
ingenious  that  none  but  a profound 
student  of  the  people’s  songs  is  likely 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  ele- 
ments. His  declamation  is  lyrical 
throughout  and  the  boundary  between 
dialogue  and  set  song  is  drawn  with 
a master  hand.  The  characters  arc 
musically  limned  in  with  as  perfect  a 
master’ ng  and  Boby,  Bobylycka,  Mizour 
and  the  Czar  of  Berendeyevka  are  made 
to  stand  out  as  distinctly7  for  the  ear 
as  they  look  to  the  eye.  Unhappily. 

! save  for  the  choruses,  there  is  a pau- 
city of  ensemble  music  in  the  score, 
a defect  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  listeners  whenever 
the  story  is  carried  on  by  the  prin- 
cipal 'characters  without  the  help  of 
the  auxiliary  chorus.  It  was  one  of 
the  composer’s  set  notions  that  he 
wanted  nothing  to  interfere  with  his 
music  and  forbade  all  unnecessary 
movement.  He  also  forbade  cuts  in 
his  score;  but  if  something  like  a 
(quarter  of  it  had  not  been  elided  last  j 
inightfwe  fear  the  final  curtain  would  j 
I have  closed  with  half  the  scats  in  the 
(audience  room  empty. 

| Outside  of  Mr.  Anisfeld’s  scenery  j 
j every;. disclosure  of  which  was  greeted  ) 

I by  applause,  the  dances,  designed  by  ; 

[ Rosina  Galli,  seemed  last  night  to  take  , 
the  strongest  hold  on  popular  favor. 
There  was  a dance  of  birds  in  the  j 
prologue  which  caused  the  first  expre.s-  i 
s ion'. 'of  ar  voval,  but  a greater  out-; 
burstf,  followed  the  grotesque  ballet  at  : 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  when 
the  blight,  not  to  say  garish,  costumes  j 
and  comical  figures,  changing  from  mo 
j ment  to  moment  like  the  figures  in  a 
j kaleidoscope  under  the  inspiration  oi 
j (fayJtnusic,  made  a perfect  riot,  of  lift  j 
■ ani  Inlor.  Here  high  tide  in  popular 
i apf  f a 1 was  reached,  and  MissDelau- 
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; Snegourotchka  Gho  Snow  Bori 
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STRSr  v.  Kh»:  : : 

r.'mrdano  Paltrinier! 

.The  Faun v r.raco  Anthony 

A Page Orville  Ilarrolil 

The  Czar Klarlo  Laureutl 

i.eon  RotnU-r 

King  Angelo  Bada 

Louis  U’Angolp 

cieorge  Header 

Carnival •••••• Pietro  Audislo 

C«rt0jS«:  i VI noe'ii zo  Kcschiglian 

Birds,  the  Czar’s  Suite.  Boyars  and 

their  Wires.  Bpuffons.  Shop 
hords.  Boys  and  Girls 

* Artur  Bodanzky 

Conductor.  Samuel  Thewman 

Stag©  Director Giulio  Setti 

Chorusmaster.  • . • . BdVard  Siodie 

Technical  Director Armando  Agnlnt 

SlagceenlcnPro0duction'  by  Boris  Anisteld 


CHICAGO  OPERA  OPENS. 

There's  one  thing  about  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company;  it  never  allows  its 
domestic  troubles  to  interfere  with 
its  public  career.  Its  New  York  sea- 
son opened  last  night  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  as  promptly  and 
brilliantly  as  though  the  newspapers 
had  never  carried  so  much  as  a para- 
graph about  last-minute  resignations 
and  hurled  opera  scores.  Family 
rows  or  no  family  rows,  Mary  Garden, 
the  world’s  only  singing  impresaria, 
sat  in  the  left  hand  stage  box  and  ap- 
plauded Lucien  Muratore  and  Giorgio 
.Polacco.  Yes,  they  were  both  there, 
apparently  unmoved  by  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  passionate  words 
that  have  of  late  been  appearing  in  the 
public  prints  about  them  and  their 
reported  doings. 

A great  many  others  were  there 
also.  The  audience  that  gathered  at 
the  Manhattan  last  night  was  large 
enough  to  fill  the  house  to  overflow- 
ing. Between  acts  the  First  National 
obby,  that  represents  the  late  Oscar 
Hammerstein’s  idea  of  the  last  word 
in  theatrical  architecture,  was  almost 
impassable.  The  balconies'  and  gal-  | 
leries  were  as  full  as  the  parquet,  and 
there  were  standees,  rows  of  them, 
upstairs  and  down.  One  noted  among 
i he  latter  the  same  faithful  band  of 
talian  music  lovers  who  used  to  ap- 
prove the  San  Carlo  performances  so 
frenetically,  still  carrying  their  half- 
smoked  cheroots,  still  wearing  their 
cats  on  the  backs  of  their  heads — 
even  during  the  performance,  so  as  to 
leave  the  hands  free— still  breaking  m 
with  applause  and  cheers  at  the 
proper  places.  It  was  touching  to 
near  their  brawny  leader  shouting 
‘Bravo,  Muratore!”  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm he  might  be  expected  to  ex- 
pend upon  a Gigli.  Great  lovers  of 
French  opera,  these  Italians! 

Mr.  Muratore  hardly  needed  such 
applause;  the  rest  of  the  huge  audi- 
ence was  only  too  eager  to  applaud 
him  without  guidance.  For  the  opera 
was  “Samson  and  l»eiilah,”  and  the 
gieat  tenor  was  at  his  best.  He  gave 
a magnificent  performance,  of  thrill- 
ing dramatic  intensity  and  emotional 
power.  There  are  few  actors  alive 
who  can  surpass  him,  either  upon  the 
singing  or  the  spoken  stage.  His 
power  lies  in  his  great  simplicity.  He 
gestures  much  less  than  the  average 
opera  singer,  certainly  much  less  than 
any  tenor  one  sees  nowadays,  but  | 
every  gesture  is  meant.  It  starts  be-  ! 
cause  he  meant  it  to  start,  and  it 
finishes,  not  because  he  has  forgotten 
what  else  to  do,  but  because  he  has 
willed  it  to  end.  His  singing  is  no 
less  remarkable.  It  is  much  more 
colorful  than  that  of  the  average 
tenor — it  recalls  a baritone  in  its 
richness  and  emotional  significance — 
and  in  its  middle  register  Jias  a 
smooth,  caressing  quality  that  is  like 
velvet.  His  singing  in  the  great  sec- 
ond act  duet  lust  night  was  a marvel 
of  lyric  tenderness  that  quite  swept 
his  audience  off  their  feet. 

Marguerite  D’ Alvarez  was  Deli' ah. 
Her  voice  was  not  at 


and  Mr.  Mojica  ***  the  to 

Messenger.  The  oailti  tcm. 

do  and  did  it  stupendously.  Thetcm 
pic  scene  In  particular  w ..  p.. 

of  sensuous  beauty.  Messrs.  Pavley 
and  Oukrainaky  deserve  the  hlghcs 
possible  praise  for  their  real  Y 
markable  work  in  staging  c- 

dances  The  staging  and  gen  .ra 
handling  of  the  production  throufjhou 
were  admirable.  The  scenery,  while 
I neither  new  nor  notable,  was  good  and 

were  curtain  calls  innumer- 
able after  every  act.  and  (^'f  or 
Mr  Muratore  and  Mme.  1)  AHarcz. 
Aft,,  Z ™»ma  »«  a 
Philistine  slaves  appeared  bcfoie  the 

curtain  and  presented  Mr.  Murato 

with  a small  wagonloml  of  Aoweu 
mormon-  sheaf  of  palms., lUi-Ui 

jganluan  laurel  wreath  slightly  sn’a^ 
than  ( kilun.bus  Circle.  *'C  tenoi 
seemed  pleased. 

A special  and  final  paragraph  must 
go  for  Mr.  I’olacco’s  exceptionally  tine 
i conducting.  Ho  led  a performance  of 
quivering  intensity,  perfect  ensemble 
and  nervous  strength,  yet  never  once 
,, lid  the  orchestra  even  suggest  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the 
.singers.  Every  syllabic  was  audible, 
well  as  every  voice  and  nuance  of 
the  instrumentalists.  It  was  a note- 
I worthy  example  of  fine  balance 


Mnu*.  <1‘  Mvari  z wan  a darkly  Oriental  j 
mid  opulent  Delilah,  surrounded  ny  | 
charming  singing  girls  and  young 
cancers , her  tones,  somewhat  pale  in 
the  " Spring  Song."  wartned  later  wltli 
opalescent  color  in  the  superb,  ensnar- 
ing love  duet.  Mr.  Muratore  niude 
damson  a conscience-stricken  lover, 
stealthy  and  tiger-like  rather  than 
leonlno.  but  he,  too,  developed  a dra- 
matic climax  In  the  crucial  second  act, 
ringing  with  an  impasaloned  fervor 
marred  only  by  one  last  topnote.  on  the 
borderland  of  falsetto,  or  over  the  bor- 
der. 
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The  role  of  the  strong  man  dm  not, 
fit  the  French  tenor  to  perfection  either 
vocally  or  histrionically,  and  apart 
from  the  fact  that  he  Is  by  no  mean*  a 
ter. or  of  the  heroic  variety  and  that  the 
music  of  thia  opera  demands  a certain 
tonal  ruggedness,  his  voice  was  not  m 
the  best  of  condition,  nor  was  its  tim- 
bre improved  by  a continuous  tendency 
to  force  tone.  Mr.  Muratoro’s  voice 
appeared  to  have  lost  in  quality  since 
last  season.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to 
the  taxing  demands  of  the  role.  Per- 
haps a different  impression  will  be  con- 
veyed when  he  again  appears  in  a pure- 
ly lyric  role.  Whatever  the  roason,  his 
tonee  were  often  white,  they  occasion- 
ally wabbled,  and  the  singer  at  times 
>i  sti-ayed  from  the  true  pitch.  Partlcu- 
1 larly  unfortunate  was  his  use  of  fal- 
setto in  the  second  act.  Histrionically 
his  impersonation  was  that  of  an  artist 
long  familiar  with  operatic  routine, 
conventional,  intelligent,  but  never  for 
a moment  tinged  with  greatness. 

Mme.  D’Alvarez  was  far  more  suc- 
cessful in  suggesting  thq  character  of 
the  celebrated  siren.  Although  ehe  too, 
wandered  from  the  pitch,  the  irue  opu- 
lence of  her  tones  was  a continuous 
and  she  displayed  no  little 


pleasure. 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOfiSE—  SauivOn 
Delilah"  lie  French),  by  inember3  of 
Cliiuago  Opera  Company. 
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CALVE  SINGS  AT  MUSIC  ALE. 


With  Martlnelli  and  Mins  Morinl 
on  Bagby  Program. 

Mme.  Emma  Calve,  Giovanni  Marti- 
nelli  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Miss  Erika 
1 Morini,  violinist,  were  the  artists  at  yes- 
terday’s Bagby  musicale  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  Mme.  Calve  sang  an  aria  from 
"Marriage  of  Figaro”  in  French  ; Cac- 
cini’s  “Tiedes  Haleines,”  Martini's  i 
"Plaisir  d’Amour,"  the  Habanera  from  j 
“Carmen,"  some  French  songs  - of  the 
ninth  century  and  “L'Evantail,”  one  of 
the  Chansons  de  Geste.  Miss  Morini 
played  compositions  of  Paganini-Kreisler, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Brahms,  Zarzycki,  1 
. Sarasate  and  Wieniawski.  Mr.  Martinelli 
sang  “O  Para d iso"  from  ' L Afrlcaine,^ 
“E  Lucevan  le  Stelle"  from  “Tosc-a,’ 
also  songs  in  English  and  Italian. 

ELSA  FISCHER  QiTJARTET  MAKES 
D&BXJT  A PLEASING  CONCERT. 

The  first  appearance  of  uhe  Elsa 
Fischer  Strirfg  Quartet  at  Aeolian  Hall 
last  night  was  marked  by  smooth,  care- 
ful playing,  without  departure  from  the 
usual  in  interpretation.  Miss  Fischer. 
Miss  Rausch  and  the  Misses  Neihardt 
played  Schumann’s  quartet  in  A minor, 
a quartet  by  Malichevsky  and  the 
Haydn  G minor.  There  was  all  one 
could  ask  of  mild  sweetness  in  the  an- 
dante passages,  with  now  and  then  a 
surprisingly  well-planned  riso  of  emo- 
tional quality,  but  the  lack  of  sustained 
power  could  not  be  ignored,  especially 
in  the  allegro  of  the  Malichevsky  quar- 
tet. 

before  now.  Produced  under  Liszt  at  j 
Weimar  in  1877.  then  in  France  in  3S90 
at  Rouen,  and  London  and  New  Orleans  j 
in  1S93.  it  had  been  widely  heard  here 
in  concert  form  when  a Single  perform- 
ance as  opera  was  staged  on  Broadway 
in  February.  1S95,  wfith  the  heroic  tenor. 
Tamagno,  and  Mme.  Mantelli  of  the 
atars  of  Grau.  The  Metropolitan,  under 
Gatti-Casazza,  turned  again  to  the  work 
affording  a rdle  for  Caruso,  "ho 
appeared  in  it  on  Nov.  13,  1915,  and  sang 
it  during  his  last  six  seasons,  some 


, skill  in  the  coloring  of  her  amorou* 

| entreaties.  A truly  sensuous  Dahla,  her 
; appeal  in  the  first  act  was  irresistible  I 
I while  her  interview  with  the  High 
J Priest  before  the  scene  of  bamson  s | 
f downfall  was  acted  with  striding 
haughtiness  not  always  attained  by 
every  Dalila.  . . 

Mr.  Dufranne,  as  the  High  Pnest, 
appeared  in  a role  which  he  sang  in 

the  same  opera  house  in  the  seasons  of 
1908-’09  and  1909-T0  under  the  Ham- 
merstein  regime.  He  acted  the  part 
with  consummate  art,  but  suffered  from 
slight  vocal  rigidity  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  the  evening  to  fall 
below  the  true  pitch.  Mr.  Payan,  who 
appeared  here  for  the  first  time,  sang 
the  music  of  the  Old  Hebrew  well. 

Perhaps  the  real  star  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  Polacco,  who  gave  an  admira- 
ablc  reading  of  the  score.  The  work  of 
t'ie  chorus,  too,  was  notably  commend- 
able. Altogether  a fair,  not  a brilliant 
performance. 
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Travlata’ — Tita  ,Sc 


twenty-five  or  thirty  times  in  all,  first 
with  Mme.  Louise  Homer  as  Dr.li'l^hpalg^ 
later  Mme.  Matzenauer.  and  with  pas 
qua  le  Amato  as  the  High  Priest.  Oscar 
Pfammerstcin  meanwhile  had  adaea 
“Samson"  to  his  French  seasons  at 
the  Manhattan,  on  Nov.  13,  1008 . giving 
eight  repetitions  during  that  and  trie 
following  year,  with  Charles 
Hector  Dufranne  and  an  admired 
French  contralto,  the  late  Jeanne  Ger- 
^Yille-Reache.  , . , . . 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Tile  second  evening  of  the  Chicago  | 
Opera  Company’s  season  at  the  Manhat-  j 
tan  Opera  House,  which  was  last  eve-  | 
ning,  was  given  over  to  a performance 
of  “La  Traviata.”  Tho  presentation  of 
this  well  worn  opera,  which  steadfastly 
declines  to  become  worn  out,  served 
to  introduce  a new  colorature  soprano. 
Her  name  is  Miss  Graziella  Pareto,  a 
young  singer  who  is  at  tho  outset  of  her 
career  and  lias  therefore  had  no  pro- 
found experience.  Tall  and  agreeable 
in  appearance,  she  pleased  an  audience 
that  seemed  to  be  not  altogether  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditional  points  for 
applause,  but  was  ager  to  show  its  ap- 
proval all  tho  time. 

Miss  Pareto  possesses  a serviceable 
voice,  very  light  and  thin  in  quality,  re- 
minding one  at  times  of  the  voice  of 
Mme.  Barrientos,  but  generally  of  a 
somewhat  larger  caliber.  The  natural  ' 
scale  of  the  voice  is  equal  in  quality,  and  ; 
tho  singer  ought  to  have  no  great  trou- 
ble with  register  breaks;  but  owing  to  a ! 
peculiar  method  of  tone  production  in 
the  upper  range,  she  seemed  to  experi- 
enced listeners  to  be  usually  in  diffi- 
culties there.  Thin,  wiry  and  pinched 
tones  issued  whenever  she  attacked  a 
phrase  beginning  above  the  medium.  If 
she  had  used  an  easyt  relaxed  head  tono 
there,  her  phrase:  would  have  nad  the 
musical  beauty  which  they  lacked. 

Sometimes,  too,  tho  soprano  was  er- 
ratic in  the  matter  of  rhythm,  and  the 
conductor.  Angelo  Ferrari,  was  hard  pul 
to  it  to  keep  time  with  her.  A melody 
vhose  rhythm  is  distorted  loses  its  i 
character.  But  it  seems  that  opera-  j j 
goers  in  general  are  satisfied  If  they  / 
see  a pretty  girl  and  hear  a.  pretty  if 
quality  of  tone  most  of  the  time.  Miss  « 
Pareto  may  be  classed  as  pretty  and  j 
she  proceeded  through  the  role  of 
Violetta  in  an  entirely  proper  and  j 
decorous  manner.  Her  performance  did  j j 
not  appear  to  be  that  of  a young  and  ; 
untrained  artist,  but  of  one  who  had 
been  well  prepared  for  a task  to  whielv  ' 
her  powers  were  hardly  equal.  Tho  : 
sunny  land  of  Italy  is  fairly  well  sup-  | 
plied  with  prima  donnas  who  can  sing  j . 
Violetta  as  Miss  Pareto  did. 

Tito  fichipa  was  the  Alfredo.  He  has  j! 
sung  the  part  here  before  and  there  is  I' 


/ 
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.o  thing  ae-w  to  be  said  about  him.  He  t 
fines  it  just  as  he  always  did,  by 
f it  =*  and  starts.  A broad,  fluent  legato 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  his  vocal  prin-  I 
ciples.  This  is  a pity,  because  this  tenor  | i 

has  a good  voico  and  an  agreeable  pros-: 
erce.  He  wins  a great  deal  of  applause,; 
but  ho  might  arouse  fervidi  enthusiasm 
if  he  did  not  shatter  so  many  good 

l tune3.  _ , 

Joseph  Schwarz  was  the  Gcrmont.  l ie) 
has  been  heard  here  in  concert  and  hasj 
made  a favorable  Impression.  He  has 
a good  barytone  voice  of  l’tgh  range,: 
which  he  uses  with  dramatic  instinct^ 
His  performance  last  evening  was  com- 
mendable. There  arc  no  other  important 
parts  in  “Ha  Traviata.”  The  opera  wad 
well  put  on  tire  stago  and  the  chorusj 
did  its  Share  creditably. 
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Farrar  Appears  In  Pnccint  Opera  in 
Special  Matinee. 


The  eleventh  week  of  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  started  out  in  busy  fashion 
with  a special  matinee  of  Puccinis 
“Madame  Butterfly.”  It  offered  the  pub- 
lic au  opportunity  to  hear  Geraldine 
Farrar  in  her  favorite  role  of  Oho  Cho 
Sall.  and  be  it  said  she  did  cot  disap- 
point. Miss  Farrar  was  at  her  best. 

Giulio  Crimi  sang  the  part  of  Pinker- 
ton and  Antonio  Scott i was  Sharpless. 
The  remainder  of  the  singers  in  the  east 
included  Rita  Fornia,  Minnie  bgencr, 
Giordano  Paltrinieri.  Pietro  Audisin, 
Paolo  Ananian,  Paolo  Quintina  and  Millo 
Piece.  . ' 

Roberto  Moranzom  conducted. 


A second  group  contained"  onlj  ’ 
numbers.  “Gestillte  Sehnsueht”  and 
“Geistllchcs  Wiegenlied,”  both  by 
Brahms  and  both  calling  for  viola  tbli- 
e-ato  Her  other  songs  included  a 
voca'l  arrangements  of  Saint-Saenss 
“Dance  Macabre,”  Augusta  Holiness 
“L’Heure  Hose,”  Wmtter  H arts  s 
“Wood  Song,”  and  two  by  Francis  ; 

Mooie.  . . , . 

Miss  Ellerman's  voice  is  rich  nj 
quality  and  good  throughout  its  range.. 
It  is  a large  voice,  inclined  to  he  in-, 
traceable,  but  She  handled  it  in  gen- ; 
erai  with  considerable  skill,  displaying  ; 
a variety  in  tone  color  quite  unusual  , 
with  contraltos.  Her  interpretations; 
were  marked  by  sincerity  and  ran 
tionai  power.  “Traeume  —much  to 
her  credit — was  one  of  the  best  things , 
she  did.  It  bad  mood  and  ten-  j 
derness.  She  just  misses  being  a Hteber 
singer  of  the  first  order  through  an  oc- 
ca-’onal  failure  to  convey  completely 
the  import  of  the  words  she  sings. 

Her  German  and  English  were  ex- 
cellent, her  French  and  Italian  les53  s0; 
Her  diction,  however,  was  rcmaihably 
distinct  throughout.  Hugo  Kortschak 
nlaved  the  viola  otalig’atos  m the 
Brai  ims  numbers,  and  Francis  Moore 
at  the  piano,  handled  a programme  of 
unwonted  difficulty  with  skill  and  in- 
telligence. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


the  con, ’pari  on;  which  the  Visits 

seem  to  challenge  are  m any  «aj  n ]. 
structive.  The  metropolis  ' 1 

glorious,  whatever  may  be  thought  ro 
the  contrary  by  the  communities  s uu-  , 
ated  in  other  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
neither  does  it  like  to  give  itself  the  j I 
appearance  of  being  so  by  trowpmg  j 
upon  its  sister  cities  or  adopting  a , 
patronizing  attitude  toward  them,  bo  ;| 
ft  would  be  well  if  there  were  » 
venientlv  variable  standard  ot  appi-- 
'cation  adopted  which  could l be : ap^d 

-ave  a concert  here  in  the  Hippodrome, 
^t  cvasiindly  received,  though  e|e , y | 
judicious.  PW^he^djt  knew 


The  others—  Maria  Claessens  as 
Genevieve,  Melba  Goodman  as 
Yniold  and  Edouard  Cotreuil  and 
Constantin  Nicolay  as  Arkel  and  the 
doctor — were  all  adequate  and  better. 
Mr.  Polaceo’s  conducting  was  superla- 
tive. sensitive,  impassioned,  gorge- 
ously colorful  and  always  of  a nerv 
ous  strength  that  kept  the  delicate 
score  from  becoming  effeminate.  A 
memorable  eveninr. 


<■>**<  H y,  is.,-. -impossible  to  . 

md  n.or“  tlian  Vances  .ot  painsta.- 

iur--rtuW  idiHgent!  ^rriung  and.  > 1 | 
.hevence  id  g-dod-  W«a  s;  and  thc-e-e 


kble  ’precision  »oi  awacs. 
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MANHATTAN' mOPKR A HO^toS.  T0«™ 

Association. 


The  Cast. 

Violetta  Valery  Grazie^cJalp-Hermanoy 

Flora  Be r vo lx ‘ Tito  getalpa 

Alfred  Germont  Joseph  Bchwara 

Giorgio  Gerroopt.  ••••  VVtoVieres. . - ■ J°se  Mojira 
Gaston,  Viscount  of  Leto  Dpslre  Defrere 

Baron  Douphal  ~ 

Marquis  D’Oblgoy  • 


......  Salustio  Civai 

rronvil  .'.Coustaotin  Nicolay 

Doctor  Great 11  Anna  < oronti 


Annina.  Servant  to  Violetta Faotor 

SerV^tond0ucfor°,a, . ! . ! ! i ! .oW|o  Folarco  ^ 

and  Corps  de  Ballet. 


MISS  ELLERMAN  IN  SONGS. 


Contralto  Gives  a Recital  and 
^ Makes  Pleasant  Impression. 

■ Miss  Amy  Ellerman,  contralto,  gave 
a recital  of  songs  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  had  the  compe- 
tent aid  of  Francis  Moore  at  the  piano, 
and  Hugo  Kortschak,  who  performed 
f certain  violin  obligati.  This  recital  be- 
ig-an  darkly,  but  soon  emerged  into  sun-, 
; shine.  Miss  Ellerrnan  did  not.  appear 
i to  be  nervous  when  she  sang  the  open- 
ing numbers  on  her  list,.  Schuberts, 
| “Dem  Undenlichen"  and  Liszt's  “Dret 
i ZTegeuner,’’  but  it  transpired  that  her; 
very  faulty  intonation  in  these  songs 
was  the  result  of  disturbed  breath  con- 
trol caused  by  nerve  excitement, 
j The  proof  of  this  was  revealed  in 


, her  third  number,  Wagner’s  "Traeume,” j 
I from  which  the  bad  intonation  was  al- 
most entirely  absent.  In  this  lyric  Miss 
’ Elif-rman  began  to  disclose  her  true 
quality,  and  thenceforward  her  recital!  „ 
was  a pleasing  entertainment.  Her 
; voice  is  ono  of  considerable  natural 
[ beauty  and  richness,  tending  to,-  hard- 
f ness  in  the  low  tones,  but  very  flexible 
v in  the  medium.  Her  production  was 
generally  good,  and  frequently  of  a 
high  order  of  technical  exccllenecj^giv- 
-i  ing  lovely  results  in  tone. 

The  singer’s  interpretations  were  good.. 
Her  pronunciation  was  clear,  her  use  of 
dynamics  and  changes  ot  time  intelli- 
gently applied,  her  skill  in  publishing; 
through  song  the  poetic  color  and  feel- 
ing of  text  very  creditable.  Numerous 
audtiors  seemed  genuinely  pleased.  Miss 
Ellerman  may  not  be  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  the  world  of  recitals,  but  j 
there  should  be  a comfortablo  niche  for  , 
' I a singer  who  has  so  good  a voice  ana  • 
so  much  ability  to  convey  the  sentiment  ’• 
! of  her  songs. 


The  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  came  a long 
way  to  give  a concert  In  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening.  The  journey  was  appar- 
ently to  satisfy  a yearning  often  felt  by 
out-of-tov.rn  orchestra  conductors  to 
display  their  men  and  their  playing  in 
New  York  rather  thin  from  any  feeling 
that  New  York  nerds  more  orchestral 
concerts  or  from  any  design  to  exhibit 
compositions  unknown  here,  or  even  an 
expectation  of  revealing  any  new  beau- 
ties in  orchestral  technique. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  now  only  in 
its  fourth’  season,  t arne  to  New  York 
for  a concert  a year  ago.  Its  conductor, 
who  has  directed  it  from  its  beginning, 
is  Nikolai  Sokoloff.  formerly  a member 
of  the  Boston  Sympl  ony  Orchestra.  His 
program  last  evening,  an  ambitious  one, 
was  made  up  of  Beethoven's  “ Corio- 
Ia.nus  ” overture,  Brahms's  second  sym- 
phony, Respighi’s  symphonic  poem, 

“ The  Fountains  of  Rome,”  and  Charles 
Martin  Loeffier’s  ” Pagan  Poem.” 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a new 
orchestra,  in  its  fourth  year,  should 
have  arrived  at  the  beauty  and  quality* 
of  tone,  the  finish  and  ensemble,  the 
balance  between  the  respective  chairs 
that  should  be  heard  in  a seasoned  or- 
ganization. The  Cleveland  Orchestra 
has  made  commendable  progress  and  Its 
playing  is  deserving  of  praise.  In  some 
respects,  notably  in  technical  finish,  it 
does  better  than  might  be  expected. 
The  tonal  quality  1 aves  something  to 
be  desired,  and  so,  especially,  does  the 
balance  of  tone.  There  were  places  m 
Brahms's  symphony  where  the  higher 
strings  and  wood  winds  seemed  to  be 
going  on  without  t ny  support  in  the 

There  are  some  good  playlet*3 1 1 he 

first  horn  is  excellent,,  and  the  first 
flute  as  well.  The  two  trumpets  art- 
somewhat  disposed  to  magnify  their  of- 
fice, but  they  would  doubtless  refer  to 
Mr.  Sokoloff  on  this  matter;  and  they 
do  it,  at  any  rate,  with  punctuality  and 
precision.  The  large  j proportion  ot 
good  Anglo-Saxon  names  in  the  list  or 
the  players  is  striking;  also  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  women  among 
them,  besides  the  inevitable  harpist, 
though  only  two  of  them  seemed  to  be 
in  evidence  last  evening. 

Mr.  Sokoloff  Is  a musician,  clearly, 
of  intelligence  and  authority.  His  con- 
ducting gave  at  times  an  impression  of 
some  lack  of  freedom  and  flexibility, 
but  many  things  he  did  were  musical. 
The  ‘ Coriolanus  ” overture  was  ex- 
cellently outlined  and  delivered  with 
ample  power.  But  ill  that  there  is  in 
Brahms’s  symphony  was  not  brought 
out.  and  some  of  the  tempos  might  have 
been  disputed.  ,, 

In  Mr.  Loeffier’s  ’Pagan  Poem  the 
obbligato  piano  part  was  played  by 
Heinrich  Gebhard.  a specialist  in  this 
composition — has  it  ever  been  played 
without  him?— the  English  horn  by 
Albert  Rey,  the  trumpets  by  Alois, 
John  J.  and  Charles  Henby. 

The  audience  was  not  large,  but  dis- 
played interest  in  the  orchestra,  and  its 
performance.  Its  doings  arc-  un- 
doubtedly such  as  should  encourage  its 
backers  and  promoters  to  go  on  with 
their  good  work — in  Cleveland. 


li-kva:  wt^-t-rx1 


looKcu,  n Hcfaf'toi’V  in  volume. 
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obn.”  StaKfeS’s :Sec4»W f^n'l  i 

'iti-hrs  “Fountains  . ,ol-  uome  i. 

‘’i’wsm.t  •'Hodm/k  in  which  Mr. 
HelnrAh  C lobh.. rd.  * of  Boston,  played  , 

Ihcy  fli  ui.b-'>rtf  • part’.  'ias  0 

' here  before.  * J • j 
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opera  Association. 


I’lie  Cast. 

, Mary  da  ten 
Mary  CUes**ti» 

Mabel  Goodman 

\Ured  Maguenat 

; , Her- tor  Dofranne 

; ” .Kclouard  Cotren ' 1 

Constantin  Xieolay 


Metisanda  

G^revicvR  

little  Yniold 

Prlloa't  

Golaud  

ArVel  

The  Uoctoi  . . ■ • ' ■ ' • ■pniacco 

Conduci or.  Giorgio  Foiacco 


“PELLEAS  ET  MELISANDE.”  j 

The  unique  quality  of  “Pelleas  e* 
Melisande”  is  its  marvellous  under- 
emphasis. Whore  Wagner  explains; 
and  anticipates  ancl  reiterates,  De-  - 
hussy  iiitensifi.es.  The  music  is  be- 
hind the  actor  and  . the.  drama,  never) 
In  front  of  them.  It  steals  upoiv  the 
tremulous — the  n£&i  t- 


listener. sliv,  tremulous— rue  - ing>  which  arways 

beats  of  the  action  set  to  music.  And  with  repose  in  a persuasion  meh tod  m 

a . ♦xs.A+aovinistj;  nr  xirac  tn  thfi  Doint  5n  et^ 


as  a. result  the  shadowy  protagonist., 
of  Maeterlinck’s  play  achieve  a real- 
ity so  keen  that  what  was  poetty 
becomes  life  itself.  There  are  mo- 
ments in  ■ "Pelleas”  the  love  scene  in 
the  garden,  . for  one— whose  terrible 
poignancy  almost  transcends  endur - 
ance.  it  is  Debussy,  not  Maeterlinck, 
who  made  them. 


W1U1  irfiwc  

expression,  v.-as  to  the  point  in  every 
scene.  Mr.  Maguenat  does  not  belong  to 
the  line  of  mighty  singers.  but_  he  xs  a 
! theatrical  artist  to  his  finger  tips. 

' Mr.  Dufranne’s  GouluTid  is  as  excellent 
now  as  it  was  when  the  opera  was  pro- 


Claessens  as  Genevieve;  Edouard  Cot- 
renil  as  Arkel  and  Miss  Melba  Goodman 


ho  made  them  Debussy  ' as  Yniold,  "were  the  other  members  of 

In  those  days  of  1902  when  FCuussy  \ompetf,nt  cast.  Mr.  Polacco  con- 

was  scoring  the  last  bars  of  ,.nown  | , dueted  with  sympathy  and  understand- 
et  Melisande”  lie  must  h ^ ^ j jng.  The  performance  as  a whole  was 

of  a>  ^gry  high  order  of  excellence. 


My  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

“Felleas  et  Melisande”  and  General  , 
Director  Mary  Garden  evnctrged  u^on  ; 
the  stage  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
last  evening.  Debussy’s  opera  wax  “eard 
with  profound  attention  by  an  audience 
which,  as  usual  at  the  performances  of 
this  unique  creation,  seemed  steeped  in 
drowsy  horrors  and  almost  afraid 
voice  Us  approval  of  the  cold  and  deadly 
misdoings  on  the  stage. 

“Pelleas  et  Melisande’  continues  to 
glide  with  ghostly  step  through  the 
tropic  valleys  of  lyric  -drama.  It  d»el.s 
and  walks  alone,  far  fmm  the  mndalng 
crowd  of  “Oracalos”  ana  Paguacc.s 
“Fausts"  and  “Damnations  of  Fausts 
Like  the  Napooleon  of  Prentice,  grand, 
gloomy  and  peculiar,  it  sits  c.  s -cP'-ered 
hermit,  wrapired  in  the  solitude  . 
own  originality.’  Blcod  and  thunder 
and  rampant  passions  go 
careering  through  ten  thousand  page, 
of  other  scores,  but  hers  in  this  vision  _ 
ary  land  of  Maeterlinck  strange  shades  . 
all  pallid  and  bloodless,  wander  in  chill  - 
melancholy,  loving  in  monotone,  p.i aj  ; 
in^  in  intangible  scales  ana  urging  * . 
idetermiate  harmoies. 

n il  a thin,  chill,  pitiful  wail  from 
beginning  to  end.  yet  its  ttr?;g‘c.pf  e’L'a 
Inescapable.  Its  icy  tentacles  «oM 
themselves  around  every  heart.  It  s*n« 
shivers  to  the  marrow  of  tne  bones. 

It  fills  the  night  with  dread  an^Yo flows 
one  home  like  the  creeping  shadow  of  , 
pursuing  doom.  And  the  keynote  of  ;t 
ig1 'perfectly  sounded  in  Miss  Garden  s 

pale  Melisande,  lamentable  prey  of  fate 

Co-rim  fate  called  Goutaua)  and  sitdng 
life  a woman  of  ice  by  the  fountain 
while  she  murmurs  in  wan  accents.  Je 
vo us  aims  aussi.” 

Unlike  some  other  world  famous  opera 
luminaries  Miss  Garden  does  not  Sreatly 
change  with  the  slow  shifting  o.  the 
north  star.  Her  Melisande  is  the  same 
4-  and  to-day  and  were  she  not 
mortal  it  might  -be  the  same  forever.: 
The  marble  face,  the  slow  undulating 
walk,  the  subtle,  low*  curves  of  the  turn- 
ing head,  the  distant,  thin  tone,  the 
introspective  style-— all  those  lenf.^ 
with  the  matchless  aureole  of  hair  tnat  ■ 
drops  from  the  window  to  strangle  Lie  ; 

SOlmiLande' U*  without  doubt  Miss  Gar- 
den’s greatest  creation.  In  it  her  per- 
sonality  becomes  submerged,  and  she; 
produces  a genuinely  dramatic  illu®io"’  ; 
She  is  not  required  by  this  role  ta  be  s, 
linger,  and  the  curious  manner  of  her 
restless  portamento  tits  the  dialogue  per- 
f ectly. 

She  had  an  efficient  Pelleas  last  even- 
ing in  Alfred  Maguenat.  Pie  was  a pic- 
ture for  the  eye,  and  his  admirable  act- 
in^  which  always  combines  plasticity  ^ 
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i now  as  it  was  when  the  opera  |.*o- 
| dueed  here  by  Oscar  Hanimersteln.  Mme.  , , : j 
• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■" 
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A GOOD  CONTRALTO. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternooi! 
Amy  Ellerman,  a contralto  who,  to  thtj 
best  of  several  recollections,  has  nol 
I been  heard  here  before,  gave  an  urn 
1 usually  interesting’  recital.  To  begat 
wan,  her  programme  was  uncon  yen-, 
tknal.  and  began  with  some  ot  its- 
mod  interesting  numbers.  Schuberts 
"Dorn  Unendlichen,”  Liszt’S  “Die  Drci 
Zlgeuner,”  Wagner’s  “Traeume”  and 
Van  Eyken’s  “Schmied  Schmerz’  com- 
prised the  first  group. 


By  H.'  th.  rtret>D'c-i 

SmrxHied  j 

H would  be  far,  agrjeeable  oispens.a-  | 
lion  of  afiatrs  and  brie  whit*  womo 
contribute  greatiy  to  the  vcomplaceno-  . 
of  the  cities  which  send  _orchest|s 
Pere  to  give  concerts,  ana  of  New  -0-r.. 

If  th-ese'cities  could  also  send  audiehces 
and  reviewers  provided  with  n;utua*  yj 
acceptable  standards  of  judgment  e,. 
do  not  believe  that  either  Cievelbnjar, 
Detroit,  nor  even  Philadelphia  or 
ton.  thinks  that  an  obligation  rests 
upon  it  to  instruct  the  city  which 
presses  such  bands  nft  the  Pmlr.aw 
n.onic  apd  Symphony  or<*ert  ^ - Js 

musical  rightousness,  or  tha^t  -t  J 

fStS  >Wusa. 


1 tor  a lime  time  o-v  

joy  ’ of  an  .artist  who  has  * wrought  a 
! perfect  thing.  For  "Pelleas  ,h 
art  Whether,  it  is  universal  art  is 
beside  the  point.  Perhaps  "Aida"  and 
‘‘Carmen1’  ancl  “Goetterdaemmerung 
touch  thousands  who  find  Debussy's 
tenuous  fabric  too  unsubstantial. 
There  must  always  be  a place  for 
"Pelleas. " For  it  is  a.  masterpiece. 

Last  night’s  performance  at  the 
Manhattan  was  worthy  of  the  woi  . 
i it  is  doubtful  Whether  an  ensemble 
i so  perfect  has  been  seen  here  m a 
i long  time.  Mary  Garden  as  Meh- 
sande  has  been  described  many-  times. 
She  was  beyond  praise.  Her  per- 
formance was  a marvellous  Portrait 

of  the  hunted;  dreamy,  tnsttul  Me- 
lisande, “si  timide  et  si  silencieuse^ 
One  cohld  not  ask  to  have  a • look, 
a Scsi ure,  or  an  intonation  other 
than  it  ’wad.  She  was  a flgrare  O- 
uhear'thiy  beauty  in  the  pai  t.  and 
her  voice  sounded  as  lovely  as  she 
looked. 

Vlfrea  Maguenat  likewise  gars  a 
performance  that  seemed  impossible 
of  improtfement.  In  face  and  figure 
he  was  an  ideal  Pelleas  and  he  acted 

and  sang  the  role  with  moving  grace, 
eloquence  and  beauty.  Hector  Dn- 
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“CARMEN”  AT  METROPOLITAN. 


Miss  Fnrrnr  Repeats  Brilliant  Im- 
personation  of  Gypsy* 

| Bizet’s  ‘'Carmen”  was  sung:  at  the 
I Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
The  auditorium  was  packed  to  the  walls. 
| Miss  Farrar  as  the  Spanish  gypsy  re- 
peated her  brilliant  Impersonation  of  the 


peatea  ner  uumaiu  , • 

1 part.  She  was  in  excellent  voice  arc. 


m 


sang  her  music  delightfully.  Mr.  Mart 
nelii  was  the  D<m  Jose  and  Mr.  De  I-uca  . .... 
the  Escamillo.  Miss  Bori  as  the  Micaelaffifa 
was  charming.  The  oilier  singers  were(y 
the  Misses  Tiffany  and  Telva  and::. 
Messrs.  Meader,  Martino,  Laurenti  and [ 
Leonhardt.  The  srnoothe  and  spirited 
performance  v.-aa  leu  by  Louis  Hesse’.-. 
maim.  There  was  much  applause  for:  'live 
the  familiar  airs  and  some  unusual  de-j: 
monstration  shown  on  the  part  of 
■audience  at  the  close  of  t..e  different 
acts.  The  singers  heard  in  the  second,;./::.; 

, . n ..  o f ;t«3  r-insciA  several . . ' 


1 ciGtO.  A ilk  w tllftV.  o — ■ 

i act  al!  appeared  at  its  close  several..  :v;.v,|ij 
times.  Here  Miss  Farrar  received  many! 


iu„c..  Here  Miss  Farrar  received  many; 
bouquets  of  flowers  and  finally  Mr.  Has- 
selmans  was  brought  out  twice  by  tiiefe 
singers. 


Mias  Jljaryl^Van  Kmden.  a lyric,  so- 
•bra.i.i,  ••’iiveFtffcr  second  public  recita. 
;,v  AeVil'f'.d  HSU’  last  night,  staging  a 
eloquence  and  beauty.  ^ WS^.^Jkneyed  list  ot  Pa- 

franne  was  Golaud.  His , singing  j ; in  airs  £nd  German,  French  and  Im 
a shade  overstressed  at  moments  Three  of  the  songs  y c e 

was  too  emphatic  at  the  beginning  olj  cilnlibsition,  Werner  Josten.  who 
,the  last  act  but  in  the  main  he  was^#  imsTgi« 

•dmirabie. . ^ V!jre  wad  her  artistic  gr.-.fe.-’ 

.hough  i>9t  ,fully;ripe,  are  of  line  pi’tmx- 
se  v bliy  bosap'wes  a refined  sence  c. 
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ulit'  h ooiivfftctfijr  appeal  because  of  | i 
lack  of  spontaneity.  It  will  soijie’ciay.  b 

[usical  Heavens 
Stormed  in  Recital 
By  Miss  Du  Carp  j 

By  H.  fc..  Krenoiei 

With  utter  reverence  and  only  as 
a text  for  a short  discourse  on  a hap- 
pening at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  aft- 
imoon,  let  us  quote  a passage  of  Scrip- 
ture: “And  from  the  days  of  John  the 

Japtlst  until  now  the  kingdom  of 
icaven  sufTereth  violence,  and  the  vio- 
lent take  it  by  force.”  That  is  from 
a report  of  a sermon  written  by  Mat- 
thew. Luke  records  the  utterance  in 
different  words:  “The  law  and  the 

prophets  were  until  John;  since  that 
ime  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached 
md  every  man  presseth  Into  it.”  We 
lo  not  wish  to  attempt  Biblical  ex- 
igesis,  so  we  set  down  the  text  in 
terms  of  music:  From  the  days  of 

?ranz  Liszt  until  now  the  kingdom  of 
nusie  sufTereth  violence  and  the  vio- 
ent  take  it  by  force.  Here,  the  ab- 
dication: Last  season  a young  woman, 
vhose  pretty  name — Marie  Magdeleine 
iu  Carp — also  has  a Biblical  sound, 
rave  two  recitals  of  pianoforte  music 
n Aeolian  Hall.  The  newspaper  re- 
iewers,  we  believe,  were  unanimous 
n praise  of  the  finesse  of  her  play- 
ng,  the  beauty  of  the  tone  which  she 
■voked  from  the  instrument,  the  poet- 

sol  on  J miioininnlit  1 1 1 j?  1 


gram  he  went  to  a portion  o 
Victor  Hugo’s  “Chants  du  Crepuscule 
in  which  the  poet  summons  the  multi- 
tude to  pray  for  the  honored  dead, 
whose  renown  is  greater  than  all  other 
earthly  glories.  The  pianoforte  in-  j 
tones  a solemn  canticle,  a song  of 
strong,  vital,  exalted  beauty;  and  when  j 
this  is  taken  up  by  the  orchestra  the  i 
pianoforte  adorns  it  with  vigorous  j 
chords,  like  the  tramp  of  victorious  j 
hosts.  A middle  section  is  enriched  ■ 
with  more  scintillant  embellishments,  I 
and  finally  there  is  a crashing  melee, 
a fugato,  in  which  the  solo  instrument 
holds  its  own  against  the  fortissimo  , 
of  the  orchestral  army: 

“Gloire  a notre  France  6ternelle! 

Gloire  b.  eux  qui  sont  morts  pour  : 
elle!”  . , ; 

It  is  a splendid  hymn  of  triumph,  ; 
and  it  was  splendidly  sung. 


V cal  and  musicianly  quality  of  her  read 
i ngs.  But  they  said  she  did  not  pro- 
uce  a large  tone.  Evidently  she  felt 
J hat  she  had  not  met  the  demands  of 
i atter-day  pianoforte  playing.  So,  we 
I ancy,  she  went  in  during  the  months 
I ihich  have  elapsed  since  then  for  phys- 
I cal  culture  and  developed  “thews  of 
t tnakim  aud  pulses  of  a Titan’s  heart” 
I hat  she  might  produce  thunderous 
I lounds  from  the  instrument  of  rigid 
feel  into  which  rivalry  between  vir- 
uosi  and  manufacturers  has  trans- 
ormed  the  pianoforte  for  whicli 
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MANHATTAN  OPTRA  HOUSE.—1 "Tho  Girl 
of  the  Gnldon  Went.”  Jin  Italian.)  Ily 
members  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

The  < s t , 

Minnie  Rosa  Raita 

Dick  Johnson  (llamorez,  the  Road  Agent), 

Ulysses  Lappas  (Debut) 
Jaclt  Ranee,  Gambler  and  Sheriff. 

Giacomo  Rimini 

Nick,  llic  Dartender  at  (he  Tolka. 

Lorlnvioo  Olivlero 

Ashby.  Wclls-Fargo  Ageut VlrglUo  Lazzari 

Sonora  Hector  Dufranne 

Trip  Jose  Mojica 

Sid  Harry  Cantor 

Hello  SalluMlo  Clvai 

Harry  Octave  Pua 

Joe  Antonio  Rocca 

Happy  lames  Wolf 

Darkens  ...  Vittorio  Trevisan 

Ui  11 V.  an  Indian Edouard  Cotreuil 

Worvkle.  ills  sjuatv Irene  Pavloska 

Jake  Wallace,  a minstrel Paul  Payan 

Joe  Castro,  with  Ramerea’s  Gang. 

Constantin  Xieoliy 
Tho  Poov  E.vprc  s Rider Louis  Derman 


By  M , 


HENDERSON. 


Puccini's  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West”  was  given  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  last  evening  by  the  Chi- 
cago Opera,  Company.  This  work  had 


ieethoven  and  his  beloved  disciples,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  receiving  its 
ichubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  first  performance  on  any  stage  at  the 
h°Pj.R’  composed  some  of  the  most  .j  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  December 

10,  1910.  Its  repute  was  intertwined 
vnth  that  of  Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  Mr. 


leautiful  music  in  the  world. 

Exhibits  Acauired  Puissance 
Now  it  became  necessary  to  exhibit 
ler  acquired  puissance.  So  with  the 
elp  of  much  money  her  manager  hired 
big  hall  (Carnegie),  a big  orchestra 
the  Philharmonic,  with  its'  contVidtor, 
tr.  Stransky),  prepared  a big  pro- 
gram (Beethoven’s  “Emperor”  and 
chumann’s  concertos  and  a brand- 
ew  “Poeme  Symphonique”  by  Gabriel 
’ierne)  and  gave  the  concert  which  a 
aultitude  of  people,  many  of-  them 
nusical,  listened  to  yesterday.  It  'was 
eritably  a storming  of  the  musical 
eavens.  But  when  it  was  all  over  the 
esiduum  of  pleasurable  emotion  left 
n.  the  minds  of  her  judicious  hearers 
vas  that  caused  by  her  exhibition 
if  the  lovely  artistic  qualities  which 


Caruso  and  Mr.  Amato.  The  glory  of 
the  singers  endured  longer  than  that  of 
the  opera,  which  was  found  to  be  singu- 
larly lacking  in  the  qualities  essential, 
to  thp  true  Puccini  flavor.  In  the  season 
of  1913-14  it  slowly  faded  from  the 
public  gaze. 

Whether  its  resurrection  by  the  enter- 
! prising  Chicago  organization  will  give 
if  a permanent  place  on  the  American 
stage  is  not  to  be  determined  at  this 
moment.  The  public  response  to  Misi 
Garden's  invitation  to  hear  it  was  not 
tumultuous.  The  audience  was  of  fair 
size,  but  it  was  attentive  rather  than 
demonstrative.  Perhaps  a better  per- 
formance would  have  evoked  warmer 
plaudits.  That  of  last  evening  was  dis- 


he  had  disclosed  in  her  recitals  last  tinguished  chiefly  by  honorable  effort. 


of  an  intensive  oxprrsslon,  aim 
still  more  seldom  of  specific  beauty  or 
charm. 

Mme.  Kaisa's  impersonation  of 
Minnie,  the  heroine,  was  full  of  life, 
passion  and  strenuous  intensity ; an  im- 
personation that  had  value  on  the 
dramatic  side.  She  put  the  same  amount 
of  strained  and  strenuous  intensity  Into 
her  singing-,  which  was  very  loud  but 
not  of  fine  quality. 

I lysses  I,appa,  as  Dick  Johnson, 
the  highwayman,  made  His  first  np- 
pearance  in  New  York.  He  showed  a 
ready  command  of  a melodramatic  and 
expeditious  style  of  acting,  virile  and 
Picturesque  in  its  way.  His  personality 
is  sympathetic.  The  music  of  the  opera 
is  not  such  as  to  show  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  anybody’s  vocal  art.  Mr. 
Dappas’s  voice  is  powerful  and  ap- 
parently somewhat  strident  in  quality, 

| Without  much  warmth  or  variety  of  ex- 
pression so  far  as  was  made  known  last 
evening,  when  lie  chose  to  use  it 
almost  incessantly  at  its  full  power, 
especially  in  the  high  tones.  It  seemed 
that  lie  had  little  command  of  mezza 
voce  or  of  the  finer  graces  of  the  art. 
Another  kind  of  music  may  show  him  in 
a better  light. 

Mr.  Rimini  made  a lowering  and  for- 
bidding sheriff  with  extremely  moder- 
ate vocal  powers.  Hector  Dufranne  dis- 
tinguished the  minor  part  of  Sonora: 
arvi  the  other  members  of  tho  commu- 
nity were  represented  with  spirit  and 
what,  in  this  kind  of  performance, 
passes  for  picturesqueness.  Mr.  Po- 
lacco's  conducting  was  of  the  most  posi- 
tive sort,  but  it  kept  the  drama  in 
movement.  The  settings  were  unusual- 
ly characteristic  of  what  they  were 

| meant  to  represent. 

:i^ew  i oncerio 


By  H.  L.  K.rehbiel 

Last  summer  down  in  Hancock 
County,  Maine,  a native  woman  was 
overheard  complaining  about  the  treat-  I 
ment  which  she  had  received  at  the  | 
hands  of  her  sister.  She  ended  by  say-  | 
ing:  “We  ain’t  no  more  alike  than  zif  ! 

we  .wasn’t  us.  She’s  just  as  different  j 
as  I be  t’other  way!”  The  remark  came  ' 
back  to  mind  yesterday  while  listening  j 
to  the  pianoforte  concerto  composed  I 
and  played  by  Mr.  Serge  Prokofieff  at  a | 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  and 
seemed  to  us  an  apt  characterization  of 
the  music  as  compared  with  all  other 
concertos,  ancient  or  modern. 

It  was  different  and  its  composer 
obviously  and  emphatically  intended 
that  it  should  be  so.  We  cordially  join 
him  in  the  hope  that  it  will  remain 
peculiar  if  not  grand  and  gloomy  like 
Napoleon  sitting  on  his  throne 
“wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
originality.” 

The  only  element  of  similarity'  which 
we  could  discover  in  it  was  that  exist- 
ing in  the  relationship  between  its 
three  movements.  Though  one  of  them 
was  a set  of  i variations  on  a theme 
which  had  an  Oriental  cast  of  coun- 
tenance when  it  first  presented  itself, 
they  all  came  out  of  the  same  mold. 
They  were  not  formless,  for  they  all 
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am]  SteinBerg. 
pretty  thorough 
tents  of  the  <>p< 
now  to  tl 
No  doubt 


II  is  the  result  of  a 
exploration  of  tin  con- 
oporo,  which  Is  so^ familiar 
New  York  musical  public. 
' Messrs.  Glazunoff  and 


eason.  The  rest  was  amazement  at 
er  daring  in  attempting  a prodigious 
eat  and  admiration  for  the  splendid 
echnical  equipment  which  she  brought 
o its  execution.  Her  performance  of 
II  the  music  was  practically  fleckless 
n its  mechanical  side;  but  it  was  in 
he  serene  loveliness  of  the  slow  move- 
ents  of  the  concertos,  not  in  the  bril- 
iancy  of  their  finales,  that  she  showed 
er  knowledge  of  the  work3,  her  sym- 
athy  for  their  emotional  contents  and 
er  capacity  for  expression.  She  placed 
Jierself  unmistakably  in  the  ranks  of 
he  virtuosi,  but  did  not  quite  con- 
ince  us  that  she  is  a musical  poet  of 
he  first  order.  She  might,  perhaps, 
Ijiave  done  so  had  she  sought  to  charm 
ather  than  to  bewilder  us. 

New  French  Composition 

The  new  composition  seemed  to  us 
fine  of  the  best  things  that  have  come 
o us  from  France  since  the  war  - per- 
aps  the  very  best.  It  is  in  one  move- 
ent,  but  in  it  may  be  recognized  the 
ssential  elements  of  the  concerto- 
orm,  though  it  was  markedly  differ- 
nt  from  the  works  which  preceded  it. 
n one  of  his  erratic  periods  Beethoven 
ook  it  into  his  head  that  German 
ivords  instead  of  Italian  ought  to  be 
mployed  as  musical  terms.  So  he 
ailed  the  pianoforte  a “Haminer- 
"lavier”  and  suggested  that  “Streit- 
tiick”  be  substituted  for  “concerto.’ 
“Streit”  is  a quarrel  or  dispute,  and 
hat  Beethoven  meant  to  imply  by 
the  designation  was  that  a concerto 
was  not  exactly  a quarrel  or  dispute 
between  a solo  instrument  and  an  or- 
chestra, but  a harmonious  rivalry  in 


■Miss  Rosa  Raisa  was  an  attractive  ! had  symmetry,  and  even  logicalness  of 


Minnie  to  see  and  ©he  sang  some  parts 
of  the  music  very  -well,  but  in  many  pas- 
sages there  were  signs  of  the  results  of 
hard  usage  of  a voice  naturally  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  power.  Ulysses 
Lappas,  a Greek  tenor,  was  the  remark- 
able representative  of  the  gentleman  of 
the  road,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Sacramento. 
■Mr.  Lappas  looked  somewhat  like  a 
Guacho,  but  not  much  like  a cowboy  or 
a miner  of  the  daj^s  when  the  AVeils 
Fargo  Express  was  periodically  held  up. 
Mr.  Lappas  sang  vigorously  and  exhib- 
ited a few  high  notes  of  large  volume. 
But  his  voice  was  for  the  most  part 
drjr  and  not  warmly  expressive. 

Mr.  Rimini  was  the  Jack.  Ranee.  He 
wore  tlie  wrong  kind  of  hat  and  coat 
for  a Sicilian  bandit,  but  otherwise  he 
looked  not  unlike  one.  He  walked 
about  quite  as  solemnly  as  Puccini’s 
Western  Sheriff  is  supposed  to  walk 
and  his  gaze  was  full  of  unutterable 
things.  This  was  fortunate,  for  his’ 
singing  'was  so  gloomy  that  no  auditor  1 
could  have  wondered  that  the  emo- 
tional Minnie  preferred  even  the  lyric 
wooing  of  the  Greek  tenor.  Mr.  Du- 
franne  as  Sonora  was  wandering  in 
strange  regions,  but  Edouard  Cotreuil 
as  Billy  Jackrabbit,  the  Indian,  was 
still  further  at  sea. 

The  miners  were  astonishing  persons. 
What  a pity  they  had  not  had  Mr.  Be- 
lasco,  who  sat  in  an  orchestra  chair,  to 
tel!  them  to  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  when  they  felt  like  gesticulating  ! 
Mr.  Polacco  conducted  with  generally 
good  judgment.  But  it  remains  an  open 
question  whether  it  was  a brilliant  Idea 


the  proclamation  of  musical  thoughts  make  an  opfira  0PJ-  0 £ the  forty-niners, 
between  them.  That  is  what  the  “Em-  t'10  ,r°ad  ,as,ents’  the  pony  rJder  and 


I structure,  but  they  were  a rattle  and 
j crash  and  bang  of  chords  whose  chief  - 
object  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  every  suc- 
I cession  or  combination  of  tones  in 
which  the  ingenuous,  unsophisticated 
i musical  ear  might  recognize  obvious 
■ beauty.  It  might  serve  to  describe  its 
! effect  on  this  reporter  to  say  that  while 
it  seemed  to  be  correct  enough  in  its 
syntax,  its  grammar  was  like  that 
! which  Mark  Twain  ascribed  to  cats — 
cats  could  swear,  but  it  was  bad  gr2m- 
jl  mar  which  made  their  talk  sound  ha- 
ll bitually  profqne. 

; Mr.  Prokofieff’s  skill  as  a pianist  has 
i repeatedly  been  exhibited  and  won  the 
I praise  which,  in  some  respects,  it  de- 
serves. The  music  yesterday  permitted 
him  to  exhibit  only  his  technical  mas- 
| tery  of  the  instrument,  especially  his 
||  crisp  apd  incisive  rhythmical  touch. 

]|  The  concerto  was  in  the  key  of  C major 
j|  and  the  third  work  of  the  kind  which 
has  come  from  his  pen.  Sketched  in 
ill  1918,  said  the  program  notes,  it  was 
finished  in  October,  1921,  and  played, 
for  the  first  time  by  the  composer  in 
Chicago  on  December  16  of  last  year. 

Besides  it  Mr.  Coates  gave  his  audi- 
ence a suite  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
Bimsky-KorsakofTs  opera  "Le  Coq 
d’Or,”  by  A.  Glazounoff  and  M.  Stein- 
berg, and,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  (or 
■vas  it  in  expiation?)  Brahm’s  sym- 
phony in  C minor.  The  offense  against 
Rimsky-KorsakofY's  memory  in  detach- 
ing the  music  of  the  suite  from  the 
dramatic  scences,  which  it  was  com- 
posed to  illustrate,  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  inartistic  folk  who 
turned  “Le  Coq  d’Or”  into  an  “opera 
i pantomime.” 


peror”  concerto  is;  more  distinctly  that 
is  what  the  slow  movement  in  the  G 
major  concerto  is — the  movement  for 
which  Schumann  provided  a lovely  com- 
panion in  his  Intermezzo  played  yes- 
terday. The  two  performing  agents 
(ie  with  each  other  in  the  exchange 
,f  beautiful  thoughts  and  comments. 
Mr.  Pierne  assigned  a different  role  to 
his  solo  instrument.  It  is  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  musical  idea  underlying 
the  work  and  remains  dominant  even 
when  all  the  full  powers  of  the  modern 
orchestra  are  released.  The  work  was 
designed  as  a glorification  of  the  dead 
who  died  for  France,  and  for  its  pro- 


ielraight  whisky. 


The  Now  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Russia  again  came  to  the  fore  in  Mr. 
Coates's  program  for  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra's  concert  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  old  regime  was  repre- 
sented by  a suite  taken  from  Rimsky 
Korsakoff's  opera  of  ''  Le  Coq  d'Or  ” ; 

Mr.  Serge  Prokofieff's  third 
an  information  and  be-  I 


The  exciting  development  of  the  in- 
genious melodrama  held  last  evening 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  The 
I music  itself  had  little  to  say  and  had 
little  part  in  the  interest,  the  suspense 
and  the  significance  of  the  drama.  In- 
deed. those  who  remember  BelascO’s 
ptav—perhaps  it  is  too  long  ago  for  the  new  by 
memory  of  it  to  be  general— cannot  help  pianc  concerto, 

I feeling  that  Puccimi's  music  adds  noth-  lief  said  to  be  in  C niojor.  Op.  26,  in 
in"  to  it,  gives  no  enhancement  of  its  | winch  the  solo  part  was  played  by  the 
effect,  but  is  rather  a hindrance.  A j composer.  At  the  end  came  BrahnVs 
I few  lyric  passages  are  extended  and  en-  : HJ£t  symphony. 

I lar^'feed  bv  the  musical  setting  of  them,  The  suite* consists  of  four  movements 
dull'as  the  music  for  the  most  part  is. ! composed  of  varying  excerpts  from  the 
i but  the  critical  moments  of  the  drama,|aPera  arranged,  as  the  program  note 
moments  of  intense  suspense,  are  announced,  in  accordance  with  the 
clogged  and  delayed  by  it.  Puccini’s'  composer  intentions,  by  (Ilazunoff 
music  is  emphatic,  .insistent,  npisy, 


•Meinberg  say  so,  it  was  the  composer’s 
intention  to  have  a suite  arranged  from 
Jus  opera;  ■yet.it  seemed  that  the  music 
lost  something  of  its  point  and  signlfi- 
i ante,  more  than  is  the  case  with  some 
other  operas,  in  being  thus  divorced 
irom  Its  dramatic  context.  It  is.  how- 
ever, fascinating  heard  even  in  this  wav, 
;i  reminder  of  the  quaint  and 
fantastic  scenes  that  belong  upon  the 
ie  P’.,  11  Eave  rise,  indeed,  to  the  hope 
Unit  the  opcr;j,  'which  has  been  in  the 
active  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  for  tho  last  four  seasons, 
ha.--,  not  yet  been  shelved;  its  title  has 
not  so  far  appeared  upon  Ihc  season’s 
Dll l 3. 

Mr.  Prokofieff's  concerto  is  new1  it 
was  finished  last  October,  after  an' in- 1 
. * | up 1 1 on  occasioned  by  the  composer's 
Visit  to  this  country,  and  was  first 
Played  at  a concert  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  last  month.  It  is  in  three 
movements,  the.  second  consisting  of  fie- 
Variations  on  a theme.  Though  it  no 
doubt  represents  Mr.  Prokofieff's  most 
advanced  state  of  mind  as  a *'  mod- 
ernisl,'  'it  is  by  no  means  unintelligible 
■ as  music.  It  is  not  so  swamped  in  a 
(morass  of  discard  that  its  outlines  a ret 
,not  perceptible,  especially  in  the  first 
movement. 

j Put  it  se-ms  singularly  hard  and  drv 
as  music,  bringing  little  to  nourish  the 
(intellect  or  war  mthe  soul.  It  is  written  ■ 

with  a certain  sort  of  brilliancy  for  the 
piano,  with  an  avalanche  of  crescendo 
at  tlie  end;  and  In  this  movement,  as  in 
the  others,  the  pianist  is  kept  inc-essantly 
at  work.  Tlie  theme  of  the  variations  is 
a tuneful  enough  tune,  dight  with  acid 
dissonances,  in  which  the  orchestra  does 
not  apparently  always  play  in  the  same 
key  as  tho  piano.  In  these  variations 
the  composer  seems  to  have  given  his 
ingenuity  and  his  calculating  facility 
more  play  than  his  imagination  or  fancy, 
or  even  his  musical  inventiveness.  In 
the  third  he  progresses  farther  into  the 
j region  of  discord;  and  here  the  material 
seems  to  be  more  desultory,  more  dis- 
connected. than  in  the  previous  move- 
( ments.  The  soio  player  is  even  more 
busily  employed  than  in  them,  and  in  a 
'manner  that  ought  to  sound  brilliant, 
(but  does  not,  even  in  the  whirling  close. 

1 It  is  difficult,  to  love  Mr.  Prokofieff's 
(concerto  on  a first  meeting.  It  is  not 
■even  easy,  as  a whole,  to  endorse  it. 
j Whether  the  stages  of  pity  and  of  cm- 
I bracing  would  follow  in  the  appointed  I 
I course  if  opportunity  were  given  does' 
[not  sepm  certain.  But  it  does  seem  al- 
most certain  that  the  opportunity  will 
I not  be  given.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
| him  being  asked  often,  to  play  it.  or 
, any  other  pianist  than  Mr.  Prokofieff 
( playing  it.  His  performance  of  it  yester- 
day was  powerful,  clearly  articulated, 
rhythmical,  fleet : almost  everything,  in 
1 fact,  but  musically  beguiling. 


CHAIIAPm  MAKES  SPEECH. 


Addresses  Opera  Andienee.  Thank- 
ing America  for  Aiding  Rnssia.  j 

The  final  appearance  of  the  famous  i 
I Russian  bass.  Feodor  Chaliapin,  , took 
place  in  a special  matinee  performance  j 
| of  “Boris  Godunov"  at  the  Metropolitan  ■ 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
(house  v,i3  crowded  to  the  vall3  and 
I there  was  great  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  opera.  When  tho  curtain  had  de- 
scended on  the  last  scene  there  were  re- 
pealed calls  for  tlie  star,  who  finally 
addressed  the  audience  first  in  Russian 
and  afterward  in  French. 

He  spoke  briefly.  Paying  that  he 
wished  to  thank  the  great  American  j 
people  for  their  '.obility  of  heart  and  i 
generosity  of  spirit  in  their  attitude  to-  i 
ward  his  starving  countrymen.  He  was  I 
eager  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
,iot  only  for  himself  but  for  his  fellow  j 
Russians  at  home,  who  were  profoundly 
grateful. 

The  performance  was  a repetition  el 
the  impressive  impersonation  ol'  an  un- 
happy usurper  already  made  familiar 
to  this  public.  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  in 
good  voice  anu  acted  and  sang  with 
his  customary  power.  His  associates, 
who  had  ail  assisted  him  before,  rendereu 
! competent  aid. 

In  the  evening  “Die  Waikuere”  was 
| repeated.  Mme.  Matzenauer  was  again 
an  imposing  Brlienahjlde  and  Mme. 
Jeritza  an  impassioned  Sieglinde.  Mr. 
■Sembach  as  iSiepmmid  and  Mr.  Whitehil! 
as  IVotan  were  again  worthy  of  cora- 
' mendation,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted 
I with  authority.  The  audience  was  large 
< [ and  there,  was  much  applause. 

SCHNABEL  IN  RECITAL. 

Pianist  Heard  In  His  Third  Offer- 
ing- at  Tow  n Hall. 

Artur  Schnabel,  pianist,  was  beard  iu 
bis  third  recital  of  tlie  present  season 
yesterday  afternoon  iu  the  Town  Ilall. 
where  be  again  demonstrated  bis  ability 
I to  hold  the  interested  attention,  of  Irs 
audience.  Mr.  Schnabel  chose  for  bis 
program  Weber’s  "Sonata,  A flat  ma- 
jor, ’'"Four  Impromptus.  Op.  !)H,"  hy 
Schubert,  and  Chopin's  'l:  minor  Su- 
nata."  These  tunefully  beautiful  num- 
bers gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  dis- 
I close  a line  singing  tone  and  exquisite 
j phrasing.  That  his  taste  in  music  is 
[poetic  and  fanciful  was  shown  to  de- 
lightful advantage  in  the  Schubert  '‘Im- 
promptus.” although  his  audience  found 
j much  to  eujoy  in  the  Chopin  and  Weber 
I souatas,.  ....  ■•■'! 


b 
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symphony  society  concert. 

Tlie  hero  of  the  Symphony  Society’s 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon was  a respectable  old  Gentleman 
named  Brahms,  who  contributed  the 
last  number  on  the  program,  a symphony 
ir  C minor  This  composition  has  been 
heard  on  many  occasions  in  this  town 
and  Albert  Coates,  who  is  direct) n.,  the 
concerts  while  Walter  Damrbsch  tries  to 
gratify  a long  crushed  “wanderlust  , 
made  his  conception  of  it  known  o. 
January  2 of  last  year.  A strong  and 
brave  conception  it  was,  too.  bu  . at  j 
this  moment  other  matters  demand  con- 
sideration.  . 

Tlic  soloist  of  the  concert  was  Sergei 
Prolsofieff.  the  young  Russian  bear  or 
the  piano,  who  introduced  to  New  Yoik 
• his  own  third  concerto  for  piano  and 
I orchestra.  It  was  first  performed  m 
this  country  in  Chicago  on  December  16 
This  Is  a formidable  composition,  lrom 
which  the  typical  pianist  of  this  day 
! will  retire  in  fear  and  trembling.  I er- 
I haps  Leo  Orinstein  may  be  persuaded  to 
play  it,  or  mayhap  Alfredo  Casel.a  wih 
take  it  to  Italy  and  frighten  Malipiero 
and  Pizzctti  with  it 

Words  fail  in  the  presence  of  this 
work.  There  are  three  movements,  ol 
■which  the  second  is  a theme  and  varia- 
tions. And  such  variations!  Mr.  Pro-  ; 
kofieff  poured  into  them  all  those  amaz- 
ing tricks  of  double  octaves  and  rapid  , 
chord  successions  which  lie  plays  So  . 
easily,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  ol 
all  tlie  tonal  bewilderments  one  sus- 
pects that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  music. 
But  he  always  escaped. 

Complications  set  in  early  in  the  first 
movement  and  rapidly  grew  worse  as 
the  concerto  proceeded,  till  in  the  last 
things  were  in  extremis  and  the  audience 
applauded  desperately,  probably  because 
it  felt  that  something  was  due  the  man’s 
magnificent  daring.  No  doubt  the  world 
will  love  such  music  sonic  day,  but  ah 
present.  It  has  not  caught  up  with  It. 
Mr.  Prokofieff  played  his  concerto  mer- 
dfully.  He  has  been  heard  to  play 
much  more  loudly.  The  opening  number  > 
, was  Rimslty-Korsakov’s  "Lc  Coq  d'Or’' 
suite,  very  simple  music  indeed  com 
pared  to  that  of  the  younger  Russian. 


Yvette  Guilbert  Gives  Recital. 

Yvette  Guilbert,  who  will  sail  Feb.  16 
for  Europe,  gave  a recital  of  her  il- 
luminative sort  at  the  Town  Hall  last' 
night.  Assisted  by  Edmond  Rickett, 
Mildred  Diliing  and  others,  the  artist 
was  heard  in  French  religious  pieces, 
folksongs  and  poems  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  tne  present'  day.  Some  novelties 
by  her  young  women  were  an ^ American 
nperro  sons,  * ' Hammering,  and  a 
•'  Plaint  of  the  Wives  of  the  Iceland 
Fishermen." 


.V  muisicale  given  in  the  Louis  Conii 
fort  Tiffany  Foundation  Gallery  yester- 
day afternoon  featured  Beatrice  F.  V/el-j 
ler,  a young  harpist  of  much  skill.  Mis? 
Weller  exhibited,  a technique  and  general 
understanding  of  the  instrument  far  in 
advance  of  her  years,  playing  with  fine 
effect  several  numbers  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest.  Among  these  were] 
“Clouds  and  Sunshine,”  by  Charles  Ober-  j 
theur ; “Chaussou  son  Paroles,”  by  De- 
bussy; “The  Minstrel’s  Lament,”  by 
Thomas,  and  as  an  encore  Chopin's 
"Prelude.” 

Robert  Murray,  a boy  soprano,  sang 
several  arias  of  the  coloratura  type  and  [ 
Cadman’s  “At  Dawning.” 

To  complete  the  youthfulness  of  the  | 
artists,  a young  pianist,  Cosmo  McMoon, 
played  two  Liszt  rhapsodies  and  the 
same  composer's  "Liebestraum.” 

ROSE  GIVES  PROGRAM. 

Russian  t lolinlst  in  Interesting 
Recital  at  the  Town  Hall. 

Maximilian  Rose,  a Russian  violinist, 
whose  name  is  well  established  as  a con- 
cert artist  gave  an  interesting  recital  in 
the  Town  Hall  last  evening,  presenting 
several  numbers  by  Bach,  a group  com- 
prising iMazaVt-Wilhelmji.  Wieniawski- 
Kreisler.  and  Moussorgsky-K6.se  compo- 
sitions, and  the  Bvuch  Concerto  in  G 
minor.  Mr.  Rose  has  a broad,  resonant 
tone  and  fine,  command  of  technique. 
The  recital  was  well  attended. 


“DOI  D’YS”  AT  METE OPOLIT AN. 

Halo's  New  Opera  Repeated  With 
Alda  as  Frirna  Donna. 

Lalo’s  opera.  “Roi  d’Ys,”  with  all  its; 
lyric  beauty  of  scene,  song  and  action,, 
was  given  for  the  third  time  at  the; 
Metropolitan  Opera  Hous  elast  evening.; 
The  performance,  of  smooth  and  tradi-l 
tionai  standards,  was  led  lor  the  first* 1 

'time  here  by  .Louis  Ilasselsmans,  who  ! 
recently  took  over  the  French  baton  of 
the  house  from  the  hands  of  Albert 
Wolff,  returning  to  his  post  in  Paris. 

The  cast  again  had  Mmc.  Alda  as 
Rozvnn,  Miss  PonSelie  as  Marga/red,  Mr. 
Gigli  as  Myllo,  Mr.  Danise  as  Iiarnao 
and  Mr.  Rothier,  Mr.  Auanian  and 
Picco,  respectively,  as  Tits  King,  Saint 
Corcntino  and  Jahel, 

Tho  roles  of  the  different  singers 
were  effectively  taken  and  the  chorus 
and  ballet  added  their  allotted  shares  j 
to  an  altogether  pleasing  ensemble.  The  j 
large  audience  received  the  production 
with  much  enthusiasm. 


Ruffo~  Gets  Ovation"  In  “Ernani. 

Titta  Ruffo  received  an  ovation  at  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon  on  his 
appearance  as  Don.  Carlos  in  “ Ernani,” 
twice  sung  without  him  during  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  season.  With  the 
baritone  appeared  also  Miss  Ponselle, 
Messrs.  Martinelii  and  Mardones,  and 
Mr.  Papl  conducted. 

Mme.  Jeritza  again  sang  to  a bouse 
sold  out  in  blizzard  weather  last  night, 
when  the  first  of  Mr.  Gatti's  novelties. 
Korn  gold's  " Die  Tote  Stadt,”  reached 
its  sixth  performance  and  a first  time 
at  popular  prices.  Mr.  Harrold  and 
others  sang  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  eon- 
ducted  tlie  work,  which  gained  so  unex- 
pected favor  through  affording  the  | 
debut  of  the  now  popular  woman  star. 

Spanish  Tenor  Decorated  by  King. 

MADRID.  Jan.  2S.— King  Alfonso  to- 
lay  decorated  Hipolito  Lazaro,  the  Span- 
sh  tenor,  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  Al- 
onso XII. 
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By  Richard  Aldrich 


**  The  Barber  ” at  the  Manhattan. 

Tlie  delight  of  hearing  things  in  the] 
Manhattan  Opera  House  never  seemed 
greater  than  it  did  yesterday  after- 
noon, when  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
gave  Rossini’s  opera  “ II  Barbiere  di- 
Seviglia,"  in  a lively  and  in  certain  re- 
spects even  brilliant  performance. 


/ /PTa.  I-  S'" 
'By  w.  a,  afeiw 
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FHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

Josef  Stransky,  giving  a Beelhoven- 
Wagner  program,  led  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  for  the  last  time  this  season 
in  a Thursday  evening  concert  by  the 
society  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  The 
compositions,  all  for  orchestra,  were, 
Beethoven's  gay  and  rhythmic  symphony 
No  T,  and  bv  AVagner  the  "Prelude”  and 
“Love  Death"  from  “Tristan  and 
Isolde."  the  “Prelude.”  to  “Lohengrin," 
and.  arranged  by  Mr.  Stransky,  Inc 
Wanderer's  Ride,”  "Siegfried’s  Passage 
Through  the  Fire,”  and  “Dawn  and  tlie 
Rhine  Journey,”  from  "Siegfried  ’ and 
“Tlie  Dusk  of  the  Gods.” 

Mr.  Stransky’ s reading  of  the  Bee- 
thoven symphony  gave  evident  delight 
to  his  many  hearers.  It  had  much  fresh- 
ness of  spirit,  tonai  richness  and  nuance. 
This  afternoon  in  the  same  hall  the  pro- 
gram of  last  night  will  be  repeated  with 
Mr.  Stransky  wielding  the  baton  for  the 
! last  time  this  season  in  the  orchestra  s 
series  cf  Friday  concerts. 

Mine.  Yvette  umrueri.  assm™ 
students  of  her  School  of  the  Theatre, 
with  Mildred  Diliing,  harpist,  and  Ed- 
mond Rickell,  pianist,  presented  a pro- 
gram. composed  for  the  most  part  of 
French  songs  and  numbers,  in  the  town 
Ilall  last  evening.  , 

Mmc.  Guilbert’s  art  is  fully  as  de- 
lightful as  in  the  days  when  she  visited 
■ this  country  on  a concert  tour  with  Al- 
bert Chevalier.  Her  speaking  voice  is 
at  ail  times  musical  and  lovely  and  since 
she  lias  never  claimed  to  be  a real  smgei.  a 
one  does  not  lpok  for  vocal  flights  in  her  i 
songs  which  she  chants  rather  than 

During  'the  evening  Mme.  Guilbert 
personally  presented  “Deux  Chansons  du. 
Mown  Age,”  “Farces  Villabeoises  tie 
Normandie.”  "La  Plain  te  do  Notre 
Dame”  and  also  sang  with  her  assisting 
players.  Miss  Diliing  played  three  old 
French  songs  arranged  for  harp  and  Mr. 
Itickel!  accompanied. 

John  Meldrum.  a blind  pianist,  who 
made  s'-veral  successful  appearances  on 
local  platforms  last  year,  came  hack  yes- 
terday evening  to  Aeolian  Hall  in  a re- 
cital wherein  he  again  proved  that  his 
unfortunate,  affliction  hampers  him  not 
at  all  in  his  work.  Mr.  Meldrum  dis- 
closed in  his  playing  a touch  ot  great 
delicacy,  that  he  was  able  to  control  to 
the  most  exacting  of  his  wishes. 

His  program  too.  was  of  special  in- 
, forest,  including,  as  it  did.  pieces  of 
either  romantic  or  picturesque  descrip- 
. Hon.  On  it  were  found  Schumann's  “Des 
J Abends.”  a nocturne,  etude  and  ballade 
| of  Chopin,  two  new  pieces  by  Deems 
■ Taylor  and  Emerson  Whithome  and 
j 'Free  of  Rachmaninoff’s  prclu  s. 


“Wadama  Butterfly”  was  sung  last 
evening  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 
The  familiar  opera  was  heard  by  an 
audience  of  fair  size  which  appaientlyl 
enjoved  it  as  if  it  were  quite  new.  A 
work  of  art  ought  always  to  wear  anj 
aspect  of  novelty  and  a good  musical 
composition  renews  its  y.outh  with  every 
repetition. 

“Madama  Butterfly”  needs  no  critical  j 
discussion  at  this  time.  It  has  all  the  j 
merits  and  most  of  the  defects  of  Puc- 
cini, and  it  has  one  salient  excellence, 
to  wit,  that  it  glows  with  color  and 
passionate  melody.  • 

It  is  essentially  a vocal  opera,  and 
that,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  the  oi  - 
i liestration  is  voluptuous  in  its  sensuous 
coloring  and  ite  changeful  instrumental 
combinations.  A comprehensive  view 
of  last  evening’s  performance  disclosed 
one  shortcoming  that  stood  out  above 

aUThe' orchestra  too  often  overbalanced  j 
the  voices.  Mr.  Poiacco  had  conducted 
some  other  operas  with  such  an  c 
cellent  balance  between  stage  and  oi 
chestra  that  his  failure  to  get  the  cor 
rect  proportions  last  evening  was  es 

pecially  noticeable.  sinc- 

The  principals  concerned  in  the  sing 
ing  of  Puccini's  music  were  Miss  Edith 
Mason  as  Cto-Cio-San,  Edward  Johnson  I. 
as  Pinkerton,  Giacomo  Rmini  as  MmjT; 
less  and  Miss  Irene  Pav’oSkaash«..uJcu 
Ret  Mr  Rimini  be  dismissed  first  ana 
with  appropriate  brevity.  The  consu 
mav  have  been  filled  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  but  his  utterances  we 
exceedingly  acidulous.  Miss  Mason,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  a distinct  ga 

°ocS  Her  V01Ce  W 


Miss  Alys  Lorraine  to  Wed. 

Special  Cable  to  Thh  New  York  Times. 

| LONDON,  Jan.  1.— The  marriage  of 
Miss  Alys  Lorraine,  the  American  prima 
donna,  and  Richard  Northcott  will  take 
| place  on  Thursday  in  London  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square. 


perhaps  a little  too  full  and  sonorous 
for  the  “quindiei  anm  of  tlie  Japanes 
girl,  but  this  is  a common  superfluity. 
She  sang  her  music  generally  well, 
acting  was  less  important.  It  had  httlo 
distinction  and  at  times  seemed  to  lack 

i ' Mr  Johnson  was  a thoroughly  S°od 
looking  Pinkerton  with  a military  bea  - 
ing  and  a manner  quite  suggestive  of  the 
passion  of  the  young  nava  officer.  I 
sang  his  music  quite  well,  and  wit 
Miss  Mason  called  forth  prolonged  ap 
Claus'1  after  the  popular  duet  of  the 
first  act  Miss  Pavloska  was  an  accept- 
able  fmuki  Octave  Dua  looked  a pros- 
perous and  well  fed  marriage  broker  as 
Goto. 

MISS  COTTLOW’S  RECITAL. 

Mss  Augusta  Cottlow  ^gave^ber^  an^ 
mial  piano  rem  a ; . , nuniber 

Aeolian  Hall.  The  P'  ' Dou-eU’s 
; in  her  program  vvas  MacDO^^ 
“Tragica  sonata,  .-h  ^ed  by 

| Bach’s  C mayor  toccata  transcriD 

,3B£H  Ms  i 

I her  performance  last  night 

1 cSrtff  Her  program  was  very  warmly 
deceived  by  a friendly  audience. 


It  is  the  right  place  for  this  opera 
All  the  details  of  the  comedy  are  focused 
ji  and  brought  within  seeing  distance. 

The  byplay,  the  facial  expression,  all 
the  comic  touches  in  the  action,  are 
given  their  full  value;  they  are  not  lost, 
they  do  not  have  to  be  broadly  general-, 
ized,  Sthd  none  of  their  points  is  sacri-j 
f iced* 

And  for  such  singing  as  is  required  in 
••  it  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  ” there  is  the 
same  kind  of  focus.  It  is  brought  with- 
in hearing  distance ; and  there  is  no  nee  | 
of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  singer?, 
no  temptation  to  force;  and  delicate 
brilliancy,  if  it  should  happen  that  any 
is  offered,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  what 

it  is  worth.  . 

It  was  fortunate  for  Miss  Maria 
Ivogun,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
here  vesterday  afternoon  as  Rosina,  that 
she  had  surroundings  so  well  adapted 
to  her  gifts  and  her  styles  as  are  affoid 
ed  by  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  JiS 
voice  is  a small  one ; in  “ Another 
Place  ” it  would  perhaps  seem  too  small-  1 
Yesterday  it  sounded  exquisite,  and 
needed  no  more  size  or  power  to  accrnn 
nlish  its  function  in  the  opera.  It  is  a 
voice  of  sweet  and  charming  Quality, 
delicate  and  fragile.  Miss  Ivogun  s sing- 
fhg  if  finely  finished,  excellent  in  style 
and  delivery.  Her  coloratura,  essen- 
truly  spontaneous  quality  that  is  essen 

Ual to  the  charm  of  such  singing  it  has 

also  delicacy  and  precision  Hex  sing 
ing  Of  “Una  Voce  poco  La,  rionaiy 
decorated,  was  highly  commendable. 

Miss  Ivogun  made  in  every  wa 
i Charming  Rosina.  She  ^ .young  pretty 

i lively  and  arch ; captivating  in  her  S-  , 
j ture  and  facial  expression  ad®P^  the 

! ss'l.sv 

German  opera  houses  and  edme  out 
unscathed-more  f ortunat^y , In  fact  , 
than  some  other  singers  wh.o  nave 
reached  New  York  after  experience  in 
German  lyric  theatres  F°n  such  parts 
as  Rosina  and  in  such  a Pjace  aa  tne 
Manhattan  Opera,  she  is  a valuable  ac 
qidsition  for  the  Chicago  company. 

The  Figaro  was  Vincente  Ballestei. 
who  was  “not  new  to  New  York  toh 
had  sung  here  with  the  San  uario 
Opera.  Company,  but  no  doubt  he  was  a 
new  appearance  to  a large  ProporU  n of 
yesterday’s  auflience.  He  Ran  a“t  “f 
nlished  representative  of  the  pai*  v—, 
Figaro;  admirable  in  voice,  voluble  and 
characteristic  in  his  delivery  of  the 
music,  and  in  his  artihn  showlng  the 
agility,  the  lightness  of  touch,  the  verve, 
the  humor  and  the  comic  unction  of  the 

trTlto  1SSchipa  acquitted  himself  well 
as  Almaviva.  He  sang  with  a.  com-  ; 
niendable  approach  to  th.®  ' rnTleUfacnitv  ! 
of  the  music,  with  cQnslde^,bl^ented 
in  the  florid  passages,  a,nd  . 
the  character  with  abundant  vitality. 
Mr.  Trvison  had  an  amusing  style  as 
Dr  Bartolo ; and  Mr.  Lazzan,  peculiar  y 
Erotesoue  as  Don  Basilio,  introduced  a 
grotesque  ^ nn  the  antiquely 


FOR  CELLIST  CAS  ALU 


The  storm  which  struck  New  York 
on  yesterday  afternoon  interfeied 
with  musical  appreciation  at  Aeolian 
Hall  for  it  least  ten  minutes  after  the 
famous  Spanish  cellist,  Pablo  Casals, 
had  commenced  his  recital. 

A listener  who  had  walked  a few 
blocks  in  the  cold  wind  with  enow 
blowing'  in  his  face  and  his  pulse 
| pumping  vigorously,  arrived  at  the. 
hall  with  his  senses  in  a boisterous 
stir  and  found  it  a weak  offering,  at 
first,  when  the  piano  commenced  to 
discourse  thin,  bright  notes  which 
followed  each  other  slowly  and  the 
cello  tones  then  entered  softly,  as  if 
with  a meek  voice. 

It  was  Hure’s  Sonata  in  F sharp. 
And  it  was  only  when  attention  was 
directed  upon  it  by  a deliberate  act 
that  it  was  found  to  be  delicately  ex- 
ecuted, with  exquisite  qualities  of 
tone  and  suafe  rhythms— music  which 
evoked  fantastic,  naive  images  like 
Dusany's  "far-off,  lonely  things.” 

In  the  Hure  Sonata  and  in  Bach's 
Suite  in  G,  which  followed,  Mr.  Cas- 
als’s interpretations  might  give  great 
pleasure  to  delicate  natures  that  live 
in  seclusion  where  fancy  may  play  in 
fme,  idealized  patterns.  However,  for 
those  who  are  involved  in  the  vigors] 
of  an  active  existence,  with  their  feel- 
ings exposed  to  external  forces  which 
they  cannot  control,  acquainted  with 
surprise,  agony,  triumph,'  such  an  in- 


terpretation of  this  Bach  Suite  as 
Kreisler  gave  when  he  played  it  two 
weeks  ago  would  be  more  to  their  taste 
; — it  was  more  humanly  felt  and  more 
vividly  proclaimed. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


few  Original”  variations  on  the 
crusted  comic  " business  or  tnat  pair. 
Angelo  Ferrari  conducted  with  knowl- 
edge hut  not  with  all  the  finesse  desira- 

blThe  audience  was  not  large,  but  it 
ccukl  scarcely  restrain  its  enthusiasm 
and  its  eagerness  to  appiaud,  eTen 
many  places  where  restraint  would  ha\e 
been  desirable. 

Mary  Garden,  Muratore.  Baklanoff 
and  a largely  familiar  cast  levivea 
“ Carmen  ” at  the  Manhattan  last  e\  - 
nine  under  Mr.  Poiacco  s direction.  A- 
at  all  the  Chicago  company  s perform- 
ances of  the  past  week,  t Mary 

d^but.  in  this  Instance  that  Mary 

McCortnto,  a young  gnl,  who  ivas 
diallv  welcomed  as  Micaeia.  , 

tlt^q  McCormic,  described  a.  , | 

American  y. oices.  The  e^  “ ntle  Span- 
sideration. 


Two  singers  hitherto  unknown,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  name,  to  the  New 
York  public  were  introduced  at  per- 
formances by  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
yesterday.  They  were  Maria  Ivogun  in 
Rossini’s  “11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,”  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Miss  Mary  McCor- 
mic, in  the  secondary  part  of  Micaeia 
in  “Carmen”  in  the  evening.  The  for- 
mer is  an  artist  of  experience,  having 
"been  a member  of  the  opera  company 
at  Munich,  her  native  city,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  her  career,  not  many 
years  ago  but  long  enough  to  have  en- 
! abled  her  to  win  an  enviable  reputation  ’ 
] in  Germany,  especially  in  the  operas  ! 
of  Mozart.  Mun’ich  is  the  Eleusis  of 
the  Mozartian  cult,  so  that  a reputa- 
| tion  as  a priestess  in  his  mysteries  | 
! means  something;  or  ought  to.  The 
] circumstance  that  she  sang  but  once  in 
the  home  of  the  company  of  which  she 
! is  a member  might  also  be  supposed 
1 to  possess  significance.  So  did  her 
singing  yesterday.  It  would  be  intei- 
! esting  to  try  to  throw  light  upon  the 
; triple  complex,  but  that  is  unneces- 
sary; we  have  sufficient  concern  in 
dealing  with  her  performance  yester- 
! day. 

Mine.  Ivogun  is  a richly  endowed 
singer  of  the  type  whose  great  eyem- 
i plars  belong  to  the  past,  and  whose 
standards  must  be  modified  in  listening 
to  tho  representatives  of  the  present. 

; She  has  a voice  of  ingratiating  timbre, 
within  a range  more  restricted  than 
i that  of  several  singers  now  before  the 
* public  who  are  deficient  in  the  elc- 
l ments  of  charm  which  are  indubitably 
] hers.  Her  instincts  are  musical.  S_ho 
I knows  the  meaning  of  phrase  and  its 
value.  She  has  flexibility  if  not  great 
| volubility  of  utterance.  She  commands 
la  serviceable  if  not  brilliant  staccato. 

We  cannot  unqualifiedly  praise  her 
'trill,  but  it  Will  pass  muster  in  these 
day^.  when  analyses  like  that  in  which 
we  arc  indulging  arc  seldom  called  for; 

. and  we  had  to  deplore  some  lapses  from 


he'  pitcli.^vTiicn  is  a more  sorrcrasniai-'f  Ethel  iKgTfidlta,  Dad  round  inspIrStron 
tsi%  Time  was  when  singers  wereesti-iin  a similar  theme,  and  ‘Dance  Mem- 
miffed  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  this'ories”  recalled  Rubinstein  anil  his  Dai 
;ort— the  kind  of  voice,  the  extent  of  Costume."  Percy  Grainger  w»je  a 
I its  range,  its  equableness,  the  technical1  "Walking  Tune,"  too,  and  as  lot  " 
'finish  of  the  trill,  the  justness  of  in-  Marionette  Show”  Gounod  marched  one 
foliation.  The  capacity  to  body  forth  puppet  to  the  cemetery  and  Stra.vln.sky 
a dramatic  character  was  of  minor  con-  >»ade  a surpassingly  line  ghost  or  an- 
sideration.  We  have  heard  that  down  1 other. 

to  the  days  when  Italian  opera  was'  Mr.  Goossens  cares  nought  for  the 
already  established  as  » favorite  en-  Oilbertlan  advice  to  be  early  ^ngllsh 
telduinment  in  New  York  the  great  ere  It  is  too  late.  Ho  Prefer  J 1°  - 10°* 
Grisi  caused  excited  comment  by  dis-  : h>s  soul  into  the  future  fai  aji  ’iuman 
closing  emotional  agitation  as  Norma | eye  can  see.  He  even  expo  taenh  with 
and  other  tragic  folk.  Dramatic  sing- \ methods  of  writing  for  ’Orchestra  the 
evs.  at  least,  have  different  fads  now-  program  notes  informed  us  that  m tne 
adays.  "Dance  Memories”  while  the  othei  parts 

were  written  in  the  key  of  A those  of 


Her  Companions  Boisterous 

'.Mine.  Ivogun's  dramatic  instincts  are 
not  eminent.  She  was  not  a particu- 


the  bassoons,  violas,  cellos,  basses, 
harp  and  tympanl  wore  in  E flat.  This 
cruel  divorcement  of  the  violins  from 
hilly  graceful  (for  that  she  indulges  yle  re3t  of  the  strings  may  have  pre- 
in  too  long  a stride),  or  arch,  or  sented  an  extraordinary  appearance  on 
piquant  Rosina.  If  she  had  been  she  the  printed  pm , , but  to  the  ear  the  fam- 
vould  have  been  a little  out  of  the  jly  offered  no  evidence  of  more 


dramatic  picture  created  by  her  com 
i, anions  in  the  cast,  all  of  whom  were 
in  an  extremely  farcical  mood  and  bent 
on  creating'  as  much'  rude  jollity  as  the 
opera  allowed,  even  at  some  sacrifice 
of  the  music.  Perhaps  she  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  ruder  sort  of 
Italian  traditions,  and  had  her  mind 
more  on  the  music  than  on  comic  fool- 
eries. Mr.  Lazzari’s  mental  workings 
were  different.  He  thought  snuff,  a big 
colored  handkerchief,  spectacles  and  a 
great  deal  of  clownishness  necessary  to 
publish  the  humor  of  Don  Basilio,  but 
tell  far  short  of  giving  the  delicious 
spirit  of  Rossini's  music  to  the  air  "La 
Colunnia.” 

Mr.  Schipa  sang  better,  though  in  a 
style  rather  heavy  for  the  music  of 
Count  Almaviva,  and  also  acted  better. 
We  liked  one  of  his  variations  from 
the  stereotyped  performances  very 
much;  he  sang  the  cavatina  under 
Resina's  window  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a guitar.  This  was  a return  to  a 
device,  which,  though  excellent  in  pur- 
pose, helped  to  wreck  the.  first  perform- 
ance which  the  opera  had  something- 
more  than  a century  ago.  Garcia,  the 
original  impersonator  of  Almaviva.  per- 
suaded Rossini  to  let  him  sing  a Span- 
ish song  with  a guitar  as  a serenade  to 
Rosina.  When  about  to  begin  he  dis- 
covered that  the  instrument  was  out  of 
tune.  In  setting  the  pegs  to  mend  that 
difficulty  a string  broke,  and  this 
touched  the  risihles  of  the  audience, 
that  received  the  song  with  laughter 
and  mock  imitations  of  Spanish  iiori- 
turi.  When  Figaro  reappeared  on  the 
scene  also  with  a guitar  the  popular- 
ridicule  became  a boisterous  .din..  For 
the  next  representation  Rossini  intro- 
duced the  cavatina  “E^ro  ridento  in 


cielo.”  the  melody  of  which 


he  bor- 
“Aure-  i 


rowed  from  his  earlier  opera, 
liana." 

For  fun's  sake  Mr.  Trevisan  fre- 
quently dropped  into  the  speaking- 
voice  not  only  in  the  recitative  but 
also  in  the  ensembles,  adding  to  the 
hilarious  enjoyment  of  those  in  the 
audience  who  understood  Italian. 
Signor  Ferrari  conducted  the  orchestra. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  added  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  an  enjoyable  after- 
noon that  lime,  lvogun  sang  a vocal 
arrangement  of  Johann  Strauss’s  waltz, 
“Stories  From  the  Viennese  Forest” 
and  Dell'  Acqua’s  "Vilanella"  in  the 
lesson  scene,  and  that  Mr.  Ballester, 
recognizing  that  there  was  no  need  to 
make  Seville's  factotum  also  the 
town’s  buffoon,  acted  and  sang  well 
and  within  the  boundaries  of  legiti- 
mate comic  opera. 

Miss  McCormic  Does  Well 
Miss  McCormic,  who  effected  her 
entrance  on  the  New  York  stage  in  the 
evening's  representation  of  “Carmen.’ 
is  a novice  in  whom  there  seems  to 
lie  a large  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. The  performance,  which  impli- 
cated the  three  artists  who  have  oc- 
casioned much  waste  of  newspaper 
space  during  the  last  fortnight — Miss 
Garden,  Mr.  Muratore  and  Mr.  Polacco 
—contained  little  interest  or  entertain- 
ment except  to  persons  endowed  with 
the  to  us  inexplicable  admiration  for 
the  Garden  variety  of  song  and  stage 
conduct.  Miss  McCormic  has  a voice  of 
fine  quality,  pure,  vibrant,  and  her 
style,  if  not  developed,  is  not  spoiled. 
Maidenly  reserve  and  gentleness  of 
utterance  and  demeanor,  which  belong 
to  the  character,  were  not  pronounced 
in  het  impersonation,  but  her  person- 
ality as  well  as  her  singing  made  a 
pleasing  impression.  Mr.  Baklanoff 
played  the  part  of  the  toreador. 

/ fUt  J 6 '.j  l t 

By  W\  J.  HENDERSON. 

Under  the  baton  of  Albert  Coates  the 
peace  of  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon 
ceremonies  of  the  Symphony  Society  in 
Aeolian  Hall  was  considerably  disturbed 
yesterday  by  the  introduction  of  a com- 
position entitled  “Foiir  Conceits,”  by 
Eugene  Goossens.  This  British  mu- 
sician of  Belgian  ancestry  13  not  un- 
known to  local  music  lovers.  We  have 
heard  several  of  his  compositions,  al- 
ways with  interest,  sometimes  with 
astonishment,  never  with  enuni.  Nor 
could  any  one  have  been  bored  by  the 
I1  °ur  Conceits"  delivered  yesterday,  if 
they  had  possessed  a full  measure  of 
orchestral  spices,  they  were  at  least  in 
brevity  the  very  soul  of  wit. 

There  was  a suggestion  in  every  on 
of  the  four  titles.  “The  Gargoyle"  r<j 
minded  us  that  another  Briton,  Mb 


violent  discord  than  that  to  be  heard  in 
music  of  the  hereafter  written  without 
any  key  signatures  at  all. 

As  for  tympanl  in  E flat,  these  in- 
deed are  exotic  plants  in  the  instru- 
mental garden.  To  write  for  a double 
bass  in  E flat  when  the  violins  play  In 
A may  mean  nothing  except  more 
trouble  for  the  readers  of  one  or  the 
other ; but  If  they  all  do  play  in  A and 
the  tympanl  keep  honestly  to  their  two 
or  three  tones  In  E flat,  the  hearer  may 
taste  of  those  splendid  dlsonances  which 
smite  the  palate  of  the  ear  as  aloes 
smite  the  tongue,  And  all  the  world 
Knows  that  we  are  tired  of  sugary  mu- 
! sic  stealing  along  the  auditory  nerves 
; like  molasses  from  a faucet.  At  any 
rate  Mr.  Goossens’s  "Conceits"  were 
i mighty  pungent  and  filled  with  orches- 
tral whimsies  which  justified  tlio  title. 

, so  that  when  he  fell  with  a cold,  hard 
I thud  at  the  end  to  the  shopworn  de- 
, vice  of  parodying  the  wry-necked  sqeak 
of  a piccolo  with  the  coarse  snort  of  a 
tuba,  some  hearers  must  have  felt  . a 
shock  run  down  their  spines  and  whis- 
pered to  themselves,  "so  Ariel  consorts 
with  Caliban  at  last. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  program 
were  a concerto  of  Vivaldi  for  strings 
and  wood  wind  arranged  by  Alexander 
Siloti  Saint-Saens's  cello  concerto, 
with  Lucien  Schmit,  first  cellist  of  the 
orchestra,  as  the  solo  player,  and 
Tschalkowsky's  symphonic  fantasia 
"Francesca  di  Rimini.”  Mr.  Siloti  s 
version  of  the  Vivaldi  work  proved  to 
be  very  discreetly  made,  and  it  was 
performed  with  much  beauty  of  tone 
and  delicacy  of  finish.  Mr.  Schmit,  who 
has  been  a soloist  with  the  orchestra 

j . _ r 

before  yesterday,  again  proved  liimself 
to  be  an  excellent  cellist,  well  fitted  to 
occupy  the  important  post  which  lie 
holds  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 


FAREWELL  STRANSKY  CONCERT 


Stirring  Demonstration  in  Honor 
of  Philharmonic  Conductor. 

A stirring  demonstration  containing 
the  genuine  ring  of  admiration,  esteem 
and  affection  was  shown  to  Josef  Stran- 
sky  in  the  Philharmonic’s  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  he  led  the  orchestra  for  the  last 
time  before  handing  over  his  baton  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  to  the  so- 
ciety’s associate  conductors,  Willem  Men- 
gelberg  and  Artur  Bodunzky.  When  he 
appeared  upon  the  platform  before  the 
concert  began  the  orchestra  arose,  and 
applause  of  the  warmest  kind,  long  con- 
tinued, was  given  to  him  by  the  large 
audience. 

Beethoven’s  “Eroica"  was  the  first 
number  in  the  program.  Mr.  Stransky 
gave  the  score  an  admirable  reading, 
and  at  the  close,  with  the  audience  on 
its  feet,  the  applause  was  continued  and 
something  like  a dozen  laurel  wreaths 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Stransky.  Scip- 
ione  Guidi  handed  him  one  of  huge  di- 
mensions which  bore  the  inscription,  "To 
our  distinguished  conductor,  Josef 
Stransky.”  Another  wreath  was  from 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  and  one  each  "From  Ger- 
manic Schwltzer”  and  the  “New  York 
Musicians  Club.” 

In  the  last  half  of  the  list  the  or- 
| chestra  gave  brilliant  and  finished  per- 
j formances  of  Tschaikovsky’s  "Francesca 
I da  Rimini”  fantasia  and  overture 
"1812,”  and  between  these  two  came  the 
j master's  "Andante  Cantabile”  for 
! strings.  At  the  close  of  the  concert 
(there  were  cheers  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause, and  then  Mr.  Stransky  made  a 
speech.  He  said : “How  shall  I thank 

you  for  all  your  kindness?  This  is  one 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  You 
see,  that  we  have  worked  hard  with  the 
Philharmonic,  but  I.  think  we  have  ar- 
rived, and  with  the  support  you  have 
given  to  U3.  I thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  and  I shall  have  the 
happiness  to  be  with  you  next  autumn." 


MISS  SCHNITZER  IN  RECITAL, 

Miss  Germaine  Schnitzer,  pianist, 
gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Town  Hall.  Her  program  comprised  a 
primitive  sonata  by  Parodies.  Bee- 
thoven’s sonata  in  A flat,  - opus  110; 
Mozart’s  "Pastorale  Variee,”  Schu- 
mann’s "Etudes  Symphoniques”  and 
three  Chopin  numbers.  Miss  Schnitzer 
is  well  known  in  this  city,  where  she 
lives,  as  a player  of  brilliant  technical 
powers  arid  intelligence.  She  was  heard 
yesterday  by  an  audience  of  fair  size 
and  was  liberally  applauded. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbitl 

('•BJJIWWU  ft  B hi  “lufWiMy1 
Mr.  Coates  introduced  some  more 
new  music  by  a British  composer  at  a 
concert  of  tho  Symphony  Society  In 
Aeolian  Kail  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Stransky  spoke  his  farewell  to  the 
patrons  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
the  same  hour  in  ' Carnegie  Hall, 
Simultaneously  the  walls  of  both  rooms 
echoed  to  the  strains  of  Tschaikoffsky’s 
“Francesca  da  Rimini”;  but  that  was  a 
mertl  coincidence,  which  meant  nothing  1 
more  than  that  in  making  up  a large  | 
number  of  programs  in  which  the  pub-  1 
lie  must  be  humored  the  two  conduct-  J 
era  hit  upon  the  same  work  of  a popu- 
lar composer  at  the  same  time.  Tschai- 
koffsky  is  ear-filling  and  must  he 
played  often;  he  is  peculiarly  ear-fill- 
iag  in  his  overture  entitled  “1812,”  and 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stransky  evidently 
wanted  to  leave  after  him  echoes  which 
should  not  be  mere  ripples  but  veri- 
table surges  on  our  musical  waters  he 
chose  the  stirring  piece  in  which  Rus- 
sian music  enters  into  combat  with  the 
French  national  air  and  .overwhelms  it. 
That  its  sonorous  glory  should  be  as 
great  as  possible  he  augmented  the 
; brass  band  music  in  the  finale  (which  ; 
in  our  concert  rooms  is  generally  “ag- 
gravated,” in  Bully  Bottom’s  phrase)  to 
make  it  sound  as  Tschaikoffsky  intend-  j 
ed  it  £0  sound  at  its  first  performance, 
which  took  place  out  of  doors.  The  re- 
sult was  highly  acceptable  to  the  audi- 
| ence,  which  had  given  the  conductor  an 
1 overwhelming  ovation  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  number  of  the 
i program— -the  “Heroic”  symphony.  The 
hero  celebrated  by  Beethoven  at  the 
beginning  of  the  concert  was  van- 
quished and  driven  out  of  Russia  at  the 
| end.  Had  Mr.  Stransky  taken  the  only 
remaining  step  and  fired  a salvo  of 
artillery,  as  Tschaikoffsky  also  pre- 
j scribed,  he  would  no  doubt  have  still 
further  increased  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience.  He,  not  Napoleon,  was 
1 the  hero  of  the  occasion. 

Ovation  for  Stransky 
After  the  symphony  the  audience 
thundered  its  applause  and  rose  to  its 
feet  with  the  orchestra,  while  ushers 
piled  immense  wreaths  upon  the  stage 
— one  from  the  executive  committee  of  1 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  one  from  the  j 
Germanic  Switzers,  one  from  the! 
Musicians’  Club,  others  from  persons  j 
who  could  not  be  identified.  I 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  tho  j 
tumultuous  applause  was  renewed  and 
Mr.  Stransky  had  to  make  a speech  to  . 
quell  it.  He  said  that  the  moment  was  I 
the  happiest  one  of  his  life,  that  the 
ovation  was  proof  of  the  success  of 
his  labors  with  the  society  and  that 
he  felt  honored  in  being  able  to  thank  | 

, the  public  for  its  appreciative  support.  | 

; A few  words  altogether  justified  by  a 1 
demonstration  the  like  of  which  has 
seldom  been  seen  even  in  an  operatic  I 
farewell— and  concert  audiences  are 
generally  made  of  different  stuff  than  | 
opera  audiences.  ! 

j At  the  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  played,  first  a 
concerto  grosso  for  strings  by  Vivaldi, 
(which  Siloti  had  transcribed,  supple- 
menting the  viols  with  wood-wind  in- 
struments and  the  organ.  The  con- 
certo, iq  D minor,  was  one  of  three 
by  the  Italian  composer  which  Bach 
transcribed  for  organ  and  which  for 
a number  • of  years  was  credited  to 
Bach’s  favorite  and  most  talented  son, 
William  Friedemann.  Siloti’s  additions 
seemed  to  consist  of  little  more  than 
a writing  out  of  the  continuo  for 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and 
organ.  The  discussion  of  the  me.odic 
material  was  left  to  the  string  band, 
and  in  the  beautiful  slow  middle  move- 
ment the  additional  choir  was  kept 
silent.  The  arrangement  increased  the 
sonority  of  the  piece,  but  added  noth- 
ing to  the  splendid  vital  muscularity 
of  the  themes  and  their  workmanship. 
Coates  Plays  Goossens  Novelty 
Mr.  Coates’s  novelty  consisted  oi 
“Four  Conceits,”  as  they  were  called 
by  the  composer,  Eugfene  Goossens,  an 
Ingenious  gentleman  who  is  fallen 
•under  ultra  modern  influences  so  far 
I as  harmonization  and  instrumentation 
1 i are  concerned.  The  first  conceit  con- 
sisted of  fantastic  arabesques  in  which 
I celesta  and  harp  tones  were  fascinat- 
' 1 inglv  commingled  and  which  were 

turned  Into  “gargoyles,”  as  Mr.  Goos- 
sens called  them,  by  a few  measures 
1 (0f  honest  ecclesiastical  music  near  the 

C Thus  was  it  made  obvious  to  the'TW- 
aginative  mind  that  if  architecture  1? 
frozen  music,  as  some  issthetician  has 
( said,  music  might  by  the  same  token 
1 become  liquefied  architecture— even  spe- 
cifically a gargoyle  on  a church.  Theie 
was  another  little  bit— all  the  concei-s 
little  bits— called  “Dance  Memo- 
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ries,”  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the 
dance  haunted  our  memory  in  one  key 
and  another  memory  in  another  and 
'different  one.  We  have  heard  a pianist 
play  a waltz  with  the  bass  and  treble 
(parts  in  different  keys.  He  said  it 
iwas  to  represent  what  the  pianoforte 
(next  door  to  him  in  a boarding  house 
ounded  like,  and  it  was  quite  as  charm- 
png  as  Mr.  Goossens’s  “Dance  Memo- 
ries.” Then  came  a piece  with  a good, 
Straightforward  British  melody  made  to 
sound  like  “sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
tune  and  harsh”  by  tho  harmonization, 
ft  was  set  down  as  “A  Walking  Tune.” 
ind  was  probably  collected  by  some 
nusical  folklorist  who  overheard  it  sung 
>y  women  walking  (i.  e.,  fulling)  cloth, 
or  it  is  the  custom  of  the  makers  of 
lomespun,  especially  in  the  Hebrides, 

0 sing  at  their  work  when  thumping 
r.d  rubbing  doth  on  n table  to  make  it 
[brink  uniformly.  The  meaning  of  the 
[erb  “to  walk”  thus  indicated  is  not 
widely  familiar  and  might  have  invited 
attention  from  the  annotator  of  the 
jrogram.  Unless  we  aro  mistaken,  Mr. 
Grainger  printed  a note  on  one  of  his 
settings  of  “Walking  Tune”  which  t 
left  the  impression  that  it  was  some-  1 
thing  one  might  sing  or  whistle  on  a 
pedestrian  tour. 

Before  Tsehaikoffsky’s  symphonic 
fantasy  Mr.  Lucien  Schmit,  the  orches-  ( 
tra’s  principal  violoncellist,  played 
Saint-Saens’s  concerto  in  A minor  taste-  1 
fully  and  altogether  well.  it 

1 The  operatic  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan last  night  consisted  of  excerpts 
from  four  different  operas.  The  crowd 
that  filled  ihe  auditorium  attested  to 
the  popularity  of  this  sort  of  entertain- 
ment. The  same  crowd  applauded  voci- 
ferously after  each  number,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  receiving  an  encore 
As  has  been  tho  case  this  season,  the 
Sunday  night  encore  friends  were 
worsted  in  their  efforts. 

Ellen  I)  a lossy;  Frances  Peralta.  Ray- 
mondo  Delaimois.  Giulio  Crimi,  Orville 
Harrold,  Mario  Lauronti.  Adamo  Didur 
and  Giovanni  Martino  were  the  solo- 
ists, while  tlie  chorus  orchestra  and 
stage  band  did  their  part.  The  program 
contained  act.  one  of  “Carmen.”  the 
finale  of  act  two  of  “La  Forza  del 
Destino.”  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  the 
finale  of  act  three  and  the  prologue  of 
“Mcfistofele.’’ 

Giuseppe  Bamboschek  succeeded  in 
distinguishing  Ihe  groups  on  the  crowded 
stage,  conducting  with  good  effect. 

1 Rosa  Raisa  and  Giacomo  Rimini  of 
| the  Chicago  Opera  Company  and  the 

Cleveland  Orchestra  combined  to  give  an 
j interesting  concert  last  night  at  the 

Hippodrome.  Mine.  Raisa  delighted  her 
(hearers  in  the  “Casta  Diva”  aria  from 
“Norma.”  singing  the  famous  number 
with  rare  beauty  of  tone  and  finesse  of 
technique.  Many  comments  were  heard 
through  the  audience  anent  ber  capa- 
bility for  the  part,  and  many  expressed 
the  wish  that  she  could  he  heard  in  the 
entire  opera. 

Mr.  Rimini,  in  bis  pleasing  baritone, 
sang  the  Toreador's  soDg  from  “Car- 
men.” and  a group  of  Italian  pieces; 
he  received  much  applause  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  played  Sibe- 
lius's “Finlandia.”  the  finale  of  Tsehai- 
kowsky's  Fourth  Symphony  and  Ber- 
lioz's “Rakoczy  March.” 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— “The  Love  of 
Tli tee  Kings."  by  members  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Association. 

The  Cast. 

Archibaldo  Yirgilio  Lazaari 

Manfredo Georges  Baklanoff 

A vito  Edward  Johnson 

Flora  Mary  Garden 

A Youth  Jose  Mojica 

Flamtnio  Lodovico  Olfvtero 

A Maid  | . Pblline  Falco 

Young  Girl  S „ ,, 

Old  Woman  Anna  Correntl 

Conductor  Giorgos  Polacco. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

“Li'Amore  dei  Tre  He”  was  given  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing. This  opera  had  not  been  scheduled 
for  performance.  The  offering  of  the 
evening  was  to  have  been  Fevrier’s 
"Mona  Vanna,”  but  owing  to  the  sudden 
illness  of  M.  Muratore,  necessitating  a. 
surgical  operation  yesterday,  the  pro- 
gram had  to  be  changed,  as  there  was 
no  tenor  in  the  Chicago  Oper»  Company 
to  take  M.  Mu  rate  re’s  place  as  Prime- \ 
voile.  The  substitution  of  Montemezzi's 
opera  permitted  Miss  Garden  to  be  heard 
as  Flora-,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  her 
[favorite  parts. 

Miss  Garden  told  her  hearers  at  the 
Lotos  Club  dinner  on  Sunday  evening 
that  she  was  not  a singer,  but  a creator. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Montemezzi's 
music  affects  her  at  times  as  Gounod’s 
used  to.  She  sang  Marguerite  in  such 
a way  that  somo  of  her  admirers  thought 
she  must  have  found  a Svengali.  Some- 
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| thing  of  the  same  impression  is  pro- 
i duced  by  her  Fiord.  She  sings  much  of 
b the  music  with  real  beauty  of  tone  and 
with  dramatic  vocal  coloring.  Naturally 
in  other  passages  the  declamatory  re- 
quirements carry  her  away  from  yocal 
| beauty. 

1)  Her  Flora  has  gained  in  dramatic  qual- 
K ity  since  it  was  first  made  known  here. 
There  is  less  sophistication,  more  emo- 
tional bewilderment,  more  spontaneous 
yielding  to  overmastering  passion.  She 
gave  herself  to  the  interpretation  last 
evening  with  abandon,  and  she  made  a 
stirring  climax  of  the  great  scene  in 
the  second  act.  Here  she  had  capable 
assistance  from  Edward  Johnson,  the 
young  American  tenor,  who  was  much 
praised  when  he  impersonated  Avito 
here  before.  He  sings  the  music  well 
and  imbues  the  action  with  fire  and 
passion.  . ^ 

Georges  Baklanoff  was  last  evening  a 
most  satisfactory  Manfredo,  as  he  has 
always  been.  His  denotement  of  the 
emotions  of  the  unfortunate  husband 
showed  dramatic  and  vocal  skill  of* 
high  order.  Mr.  Lazzari  was  only  toler- 
able as  ArcMbatdo.  Mr.  Polacco  con- 
ducted and  again  the  orchestra  was 
often  too  loud.  Montemezz.  s orchest.a- 
tion  Is  indeed  heavy  in  places  and  a con- 
ductor must  use  the  repress!. e hand 
without  hesitation. 


JEKITZA  IH" 

She  Slakes  a Sympathetic  amt 
Statuesque  Elsa. 

The  presentation  of  “Lohengrin”  la.stj;(, 
evening  at  the  Metropolitan  Operai 
House  before  the  Monday  subscribers! 
was  one  calling  for  and  receiving  heartyj 
applause  from  the  largo  assemblage.] 
The  cast  was  that  heard  in  the  previous 
performance  of  this  opera.  As  Fisa, 
Mme.  Jeritza  is  able  to  reveal  more 
clearly  the  true  measure  of  her  quality 
than  in  ebme  other  roles  to  which  she 
brings  exceptional  methods. 

Considerable  variations  can  be  played, 
on  Tosco,  or  even  S (i)itusa-z,  but  FIs  isi 
the  eternal  “donna  curfosar”  a rather, 
feeble  and  and  vacillating  person  who! 
yields  to  the.  control  of  a superior  femi- 
nine forc-i  and  goes  bleating  to  her  doom. 
The  expression  of  her  emotions  is  con- 
ridod  almost  entirely  to  smooth  and  Pol- . 
ished  music  which  is  not  best  suited  to 
Mme.  Jeritza's  flamboyant  dramatic 
style.  She  makes  a sympathetic  and 
statuesque  FJ Isa  and  saves  an  excellent; 
but  not  unconventional  impersonation. 

Mr.  Senbaeh  is  a true  German  Lohen- 
grin and  Mme.  Matzenauer  a quite 
wicked  Ortrud.  I.ouis  Rosza,  who  made 
his  debut  as  Tclramund,  proved  to  be 
acceptable.  The  performance  of  the  lyric 
drama,  as  a whole  is  laudable,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  subtle  es- 
sence of  its  emotions  1 exaltation  partly 
evaporates  in  the  interpretation,  For 
this',  perhaps,  Mr.  Bondanzky.  who  is 
earnest,  but  not  especially  imaginative, 
may  be  responsible.  v 


A performance  in  many  ways  excellent 
was  given  last  evening  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  PolaCco.  Yet  there  was  a 
more  or  less  obvious  subversion  of  the  ; 
whole  meaning  of  Sem  Benelli’s  beauti- 
ful piece  through  the  misapprehension 
of  the  character  of  Fiora  by  Miss  Gon- 
den,  who  sang  the  part  of  the  heroine. 

She  is  no  longer,  as  the  poet  repre-  i 
smted  her,  a woman  enmeshed  in  the 
eb  of  fate  and  helplessly,  hesitatingly, 
unwittinglv  swept  away  from  her  hus-  , 
band  to  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  ap- 
pears at  the  outset  to  have  a very  good 
understanding  of  her  feelings  toward 
Arito,  embracing,  not  to  say  pawing 
him  with  an  obvious  end  in  view.  She 
shows  an  equally  obvious  aversion  to 
Manfredo,  a stony  and  implacable  atti- 
tude toward  him,  without  hesitations, 
without  reticences. 

Hence  the  struggle  with  herself  and 
•with  Anita’s  passionate  imploring  on  the 
balcony  in  the  second  act  loses  its  sig- 
nificance ; on  the  poet's  finely  delineated 
emotional  climax  goes  for  nothing.  Miss 
Garden  sang  in  better  voice  than  the 
opera  was  sung.  Her  acting  was  not 
free  from  the  mannerisms  that  are 
familiar.  , , . , 

Edw'ard  Johnson  made  an  ardent  ana 
romantic  figure  as  Avito  and  sang  ad- 
mirably in  quality  of  voice  and  passion- 
ate expression.  George  Dahlanoff  as 
Manfredo  was  rather  inflexible  in  action 
and  in  voice  as  well  as  Virgilio  Lazzari 
was  a sufficiently  vindictive  Archigaldo, 
and  was  as  rough  in  voice  as  he  was  in 
his  treatment  of  Fiora. 

Julius  Richter,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Julius  Richter,  a young  Polish  violinist 
who  came  from  Warsaw  to  this  city 
about  a year  ago,  gave  a recital  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night,  assisted  at  the 
piano  by  Maurice  Narelle.  The  new- 
comer  made  friends  by  a simple,  quiet 
demeanor  on  the  stage,  and  he  played 
with  taste  and  good  tone  the  genial  con- 
certo of  Saitn-Saens,  in  B minor,  and  j 
the  more  techincal  F-sharp  minor  or 
Ernst..  He  gave  also  pieces  by  Wiem-  , 
awski,  as  well  as  a theem  of  Gluck  ar- 
ranged by  Manen. 


“Lohengrin”  was  the  opera  at  the] 
Metropolitan,  with  Maria  Jeritza  as 
Elsa.  She  seemed  to  have  a slight 
cold,  for  her  voice  sounded  veiled  at 
times,  but  her  performance  had  all  of 
its  familiar  plastic  beauty  and  sym- 
j pathetic  appeal.  Mr.  Sembach  was) 
j Lohengrin,  Mr.  Blass  the  King,  and  j 
j Mme.  Matzenauer,  Ortrud.  Mr.  Bo-  f 
danzky  conducted.  The  chorus  still; 

• sang  in  English  while  the  cast  sangi 
! German,  but  showed  more  animation  I 
land  naturalness  than  has  been  its ) 
j wont  of  late. 

; A bad  cold  kept  Clarence  Whitehill  j 
.cut  of  the  cast  and  his  place  was  j 
taken  by  Louis  ' Rozsa,  a Hungarian 
I newcomer  with  the  Metropolitan  j 
forces,  who  made  a,  debut  as  Telia-. j 
mund.  He  displayed  a baritone  voice  j 
of  fine  color  and  quality  and  used  it  j 
with  a finish  and  artistry  that  were  j 
out  of  the  ordinary.  Hts  acting  of  the 
part  was  safely  traditional,  tout  was 
done  with  confidence  and  grace. 

In  Absence  of  Whitelnli,  , 

Rosza  Sings  in  “Lohengrin  , 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Clar- 
ence Whitehill,  Louis  Rosza,  3 new 
Hungarian  barytone,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  opera  as  Telramurjd  m ( 
V/agner’a  “Lohengrin’  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  night. 

Mr.  Rosza  earlier  in  the  season  was 
on  the  program  at  one  of  the  Sunday, 
ovening  conceits.  His  fine  voice  was 
used  effectively  last  evening.  He  die- j . 
atic  tradition  . 

Other,  in  the  east,  wore  «me  Jor- 

Mme.  MatMsu*5**?,  Mr.  Sembach  ana  ilt.j 
Blass 


tlw’hold  adventurous  "spl rff~"oi  OBCST 
Hammerstein  might  have  hesitated  to 
contemplate.  But  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  lately 
intimated  that  there  was  no  telling  what 
Miss  Garden  would  take  up  next. 

The  principals  engaged  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  drama  were  mostly  new 
to  the  Chicago  roster.  Mme.  Beatrice 
Kottlar  as  Isolde , Miss  Eleanor  Rcyr 
nolds  as  Braligaene  and  Richard  Schu- 
bert as  Tristan  were  previously  un- 
known to  local  records  William  Beck, 
the  Kurvenal,  sang  here  under  Mr. 
Hammerstein.  and  Jfmes  Wolf  the 
Kino  Mark,  was  heard  as  t^e  Oardmal 
Brouni  in  the  interesting 
“La  Juive”  in  Yiddish  last  May  at  tho 
Lexington  Theater.  The  other  singers) 
were  versatile  members  of  Miss  oar 
den’s  familiar  force. 

The  performance  was  not  one  or  high 
distinction.  It  belonged  to  the 
be  found  in  the  honest  hard  wortan, 
Sladt  theaters  of  Germany.  There  ^ 
much  vigorous  declamation,  much  clis 
Unce  pronounciation  of  the  text  great 
physical  energy  and  little  vo< cal  aim 
The  variety  of  tone  prochieed  by  the 
leading  singers  was  one  warmly 
in  Germany,  but  never  made  popular 

I The  Isolde  evidently  bad  enjoyed  ex- 
tended  experience  in  Europe  and  showed 
| acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  a 
role  to  which  she  was  unable  to  bring 
the  necessary  voice  and  technic.  The 
Tristan  was  a knight  of  rueful  counter 
I nance  and  sang  with  a cold,  hard  tone 
which  could  not  he  induced  to  express! 
passion.  But  it  is  not  essential  to ’this, 
morning’s  record  that  all  the  details  ofj 
the  performance  be  described.  Mr. 
Folacco  conducted  and  let  loose  torrents 
of  orchestral  sound,  but  not  alwoys  m 
the  most  suitable  places. 


By  H. 


E.  Krehbiel 
•rtnr’tj  Inrt mi 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  s" 
far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  departed  from 
its  traditions  and  sang  a German  opera 
in  German  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  last  night.  Years  ago,  when  it. 
bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Hammerstein,  it 
performed  “Tannhausei^v  in,  trench. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  confessed  that  the 
experiment  was  a failure  and  did  n •!  S 
repeat  it.  Even  the  excellent"  singer’s  ! 
which  he  had  at  that  time  could  not  j 
bring  their  Gallic  spirit  into  conso  ] 
nance,  with  the  Teutonism  of  Wagner’s  j 
musical  tragedy.  This  ebullition  of  jj 
idealism  on  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  part, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  performing 
I “Salome”  in  French;  but  for  this  the  ^ 
j excuse  was  offered  that  Oscar  Wilde, 
i originally  wrote  the  play  in  French,  I 
j and  that  the  translation  into  German 
t from  the  English  version  did  not  nec- 
! etsarily  make  it  a German  opera, 
j though  Strauss  wrote  his  music  to 
I German  words. 

That  excuse  is  evidently  still  consid- 
| ered  valid,  though  Miss  Garden  an- 
nounced last  year  that  this  season  the 
| tongue  of  the  composer  would  be 
snooted  in  all  her  representations 

t \ cn  far  ns  “Tnstai 


Miss  Garden's  Fiora  ts  a * 

impersonation.  She  Is  not,  as  she  is  ■ 
generally  played,  a gentle  help 

less  In  the  grip  of  a passion  she) 
hardly  comprehends.  This  Flora  Is  a ; 
woman,  a superb  creature  whose , 
veins  run  fire,  bound  to  a husband, 
lor  -whom  she  feel*  contempt  and- 
little  pity,  and  tormented  toy  the : 
preeence  of  his  old  father  In  whom, 
blind  as  he  Is,  she  reoogmzesa  dan- 
gerous  and  watchful  opponent.  There 
fs  no  pathos  in  her  love  for  Avito. 
She  is  his  mistress,  y««l  hut  she  is 
her  own  too. 

This  conception  1b  not  always  con- 
sistent either  with  Montemezz!  or  Be- 
j nelli,  but  it  is  an  absorbing  and  ex- 
citing  one.  The  death  scene  revea  ed 
no  harried  Flora  done  to  death  by  a 
jealous  father-in-law.  It  wafimurder,  j 
1 stark  and  simple,  a fight  to  the  death  ; 
between  two  adversaries  mad  witn 
rage  Mr.  Lazzari  was  superb  as 
Archibaldo,  and  contributed  much 
( toward  making  the  scene  one  long  to 
| be  remembered.  . 

Mr.  Baklanoff,  aside  from  his  over- 
1 emphatic  first  act,  was  in  fine  vocal 
condition  and  gave  a perfomance  oi 
Manfredo  that  had  moving  dignity  and 
pathos.  Mr.  Johnson  as  Avito  did  the 
best  singing  of  the  evening.  The 
smaller  parts  were  all  acceptably 
done,  and  the  chorus  m the  last  act 
r.as  good.  Mr.  Muratore  will  surely 
bt  missed  in  the  weeks  to  come,  but 
last  night  proved  that  Miss  Garden  is 
| iar  from  having  only  one  sitting  -o 
her  bow. 


CONCLUDE  BAGBY  MUSICALES.  j 

Miss  Claudia  Mono  and  Tito 
ScUipa,  Are  Heard. 

Tn  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday  the 
last  of  the  Bagby  rousicales  enlisted  I 
Miss  Claudia  Muzio  of  the  Metropolitan,  j 
Tito  Schipa  of  the  Chicago  Opera  and  | 
William  Sachaus.  pianist.  The  accom- 
UP -lists  were  Emilio  Roxas  and  Julian 
Huar-te.  Miss  Muzio  sang  “Pace  Mm  I 
Dio”  fro  mVerdi’s  “La  1-  orza  del  De 
tlno,”  and  an  aria  from  tlie  saine  com- 
uoser’s  “H  Trovatore,  Mi.  Schipa.  s| 
numbers  included  arias  from  J1'*"®" 
and  “Werther.”  and  a group  of  Italian 
songs.  Mr.  Bachaus  played  Mendels- 
sohn's “Rondo  Capriccioso  and  com- 
positions by  Chopin  and  Delibes-Dolv- 
nanyi. 
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«j AiN HAT1  AiN  U PE  KA  Ht)U SK—  * "I r isian  ana 
Is61<lr' ’ (in  German),  by  members  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Association. 


Tristan  

King  Marke  - - 

Isolde  

Kyrvenal  ... 
Melot  ...... 

Draniraepo 
A Shepherd  . . 
The  Helmsman 


. She 

kept  her  word  so  far  as  “Tristan  und  j 
Isolde”  is  concerned,  and  in  last,  nights 
performance  introduced  several  sing- 
ers born  and  trained  to  the  German 
manner.  The  principal  ones  were  the  ] 
representatives  of  the  immortal  lovers 
Mr.  Richard  Schubert  and  Mme.  Bea- 
trice ' Kottlar.  With  the  help  of  Mr. 
William  Reek  (Kurwenal),  to  whom 
German  is  familiar,  and  Mr.  James 
Wolf  (Konig  Marke),  who  is  a Russian  l 
born  in  Riga,  and.  like  his  companions, 
acquired  his  artistic  experience  in  Ger- 
man theaters,  the  chief  singers  gave  a 
performance  which  we  make  no  dou,  t 
would  have  passed  muster  in  any  one 
of  a dozen  municipal  or  court  theaters 
of  Germany  which  might  be  named.  It 
had  little  poetical  perspective  oi  at- 
mosphere. but  all  concerned  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  text  and  the  music, 
and  even  Miss  Reynolds  (Brang&ne), 
though  almost  wholly  unintelligible, 
helped  to  carry  the  music  of  the 
, greatest  of  all  musical  canticles  of, 
■ fove  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  audi- 

i ence.  . 

j Mme.  Kottlar  was  entirely  adequate 
i to  her  role  in  voice,  song-  and  action, 
land  showed  how  completely  the  idiom 
I of  Wagner  has  been  assimilated  by 
I I German  singers.  She  is  vocally  well 
1 equipped,  both  as  to  quality  and  power, j 


.,  «.„«  tale.  " Bun 

Mr.  Schubert,  despite  his  doleful  fig- 
ure. disclosed  a voice  of  excellent 
metal.  He,  more  than  any  one  else, 
made  the  drama  look  and  sound  pro-; 
vincially  German.  A' hero  for  tho  peo- 
ple of  Buxtehude  or  Krehwinkel,  to 
use  a German  manner  of  speech.  Mr. 
Polacco’s  orchestra,  measured  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  score,  but  Mr. 
Polacco's  command  of  nuance  did  not, 
except  in  the  tempestuous  passages. 

His  hunting  party  remained  so  near  to 
King  Mark's  castle  that  the  lovers 
ought  never  to  have  had  a chance  to 
meet  in  the  second  act. 

^ By  Deems  Taylor  j 

edrtlVItT.) 

“TRISTAN”  AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

There  are  no  bad  performances  of 
“Tristan  and  Isolde.”  Some  are  bet- 
ter and  some  are  worse,  but  given  the 
score  and  an  orchestra  to  play  the 
notes,  nothing  else  really  matters  very 
much.  Last  night’s  performance  by 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company  helped' 
and  hindered  the  music  in  about  equal  I 
measure.  On  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  Mr.  Polacco’s  conducting  eas- 
ily stood  first.  He  rather  dragged  the 
prelude,  but  otherwise  he  gave  the 
score  a brilliant  Reading— one  of  fine 
color,  nervous  strength  and  moving 

eloquence.  . _ . . 

The  evening  marked  the  debut  of 
Richard  Schubert  and  Biatrica  Hot- 
tiav  in  the  title  roles.  Mr.  Schubert 
was  a little  disappointing.  He  made 
an  attractive  picture  at  the^  opening, 
as  he  stood  on  the  ship’s  deck,  tall 
and  slender  and  robed  in  black,  but 
his  voice  proved  to  be  of  the  ind^' 
ferent,  pinched  variety  that  h&s  made 
“German  tenor”  a term  of  ,vocal  l e- I 
proach.  According  to  his  biographical 
sketch  in  the  programme,  he 
life  as  a baritone,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  he  sounded  like  one  that 

was  trying  to  sing  too  high,  ms 
acting  was  likewise  inadequate-well 
Intentioned  and  sincere  but  lack- 
ing breadth  and  decision.  He  would 
probably  be  good  on  the  spoken  stage, 
for  his  facial  expression  is  excellent, 
but  his  gestures  are  planned  on  oo 
small  a scale.  One  needs  spacious- 1 
ness  to  get  over  in  °Pera-  w • i 

Miss  Kottlar  was  much  better.  Her 
voice  is  worn  in  places,  but  it  is  of  a 
size  commensurate  with  the  role,  and 
] she  used  it  with  intelligence  and  con- 
1 alterable  skill.  She  colors  it  well  and  j 
last  night  had  moments  of  great  vocal 
beauty.  Her  acting  foliowed  routine 
lines,  but  often  transcended  them 
Her  stage  business  in  the  love-potion 
scene  wate  unusually  graceful,  and 
throughout  the  garden  scene  she 
played  with  intensity  and  genuine 
emotional  sweep. 

William  Beck  has  a good  voice,  but 
made  an  indifferent  Kurvenal,  singing 
and  acting  in  a safely  traditional 
manner  that  waB  totally  innocent  of 
anything  suggesting  subtlety  p M 
ished  detail.  Eleanor  Reynolds  as 
Brangaene  sometimes  sang  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  act,  though 
her  voice  sounded  hard  and  her  tonal- 
ity was  not  always  unwavering. 
James  Wolf  was  King  Mark,  Hesire 
Defrere  was  Melot,  Messrs  Dua  and 
Cantor  were  the  Shepherd  and  the 
Helmsman,  and  Joso  Mojica, .In  none  | 
too  good  voice,  waS  the  Voice  of 
the  Outlook.  Julian  Dove’s  | 

for  the  first  and  second  acts  was 
fresh  in  conception  and  good  in  color. 
The  last  act  was  not  nearly  so  "well 
done. 


William  Beck 

De6irc  Defrere 

..Eleanor  Reynolds  (debut) 

Octave  Dua 

Harry  Cantor 


Voice  of  the  Outlook 
Conductor 


»rgio 


.Jose  Mojica 
Polacco 


Th.c  Cast. 

Richard  Schubert  < debut » 

Tames  Wolf  . 

..Beatrice  Kottlar  (debut)  and  onlv  a few  mannerisms,  vrnicn  Yna>  « 

’ have  been  clue  to  her  failure  to  realize  | 

the  size  of  the  theater,  resulted  in  her 
!.  seeming  at  times  to  drop  the  matter -oi 
] her  discourse.  Ever  and  anon  she  would 
I fall  into  an  all  but  inaudible -plants- ) 
siino,  leaving  those  who  were  laminar 
I with  the  text  to  wonder  why  she  did  it. 

I She  seemed  also  innocent  of  tne  sar- 
casm of  some  of  her  speeches  to  Iris- 
‘ tag  in  the  first  act.  But  had  she  had 
: the  biting  tongue  of  a Lilli  Lehmann 
! it  would  have  been  wasted  on  such  a 
j Tristan  ns-  Mr.  Schubert  presented. 

1 the  Sir  Tristram  of  Tennyson,  Ar- 
nold and  Swinburne  would  never  have 
recognized  Mr.  Schubert’s  awkward 
embodiment  of  Wagner's  hero  as  3 
brother.  Histrionically  he  was  not 
c.vu  of  kin  to  the  Tristan  of  Mr.  Sem- 
bacb,  on  whom  Thomas  Malory’s  Mark 
- ( i; 1 [ ; have  used  his  sword  flatliirgs 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Co 
pany  in  a medieval  ship,  with  a red 
sail,  tossing  on  the  stormy  waters  o 
German  opera,  was  the  novel  spectacle 
presented  to  an  attentive  audience  last, 
evening  in  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  j 
The  Wagnerian  drama  is  not  entire  y 
stranger  to  that  stage,  but  a P^onm 
f ‘"Tristan  unci  Isolds,  with  tne 

original  text,  was  something  which  even 


HONOR  FRANZ  SCHUBERT. 

Music  Publishers  Celebrate  Com- 
jioscr’s  Anniversary. 

The  Greater  N-^w  York  Music  Pub-  i 
fishers’  Association  gave  a dinner  last  j 
night  at  Delmonico’s  in  celebration  o£  | 
the  125th  anniversary  of  Franz  Schubert,  j 
A music  program  was  composed  largely  ■ 
of  selections  from  “Blossom  Time,”  the 
operetta  with  Schubert  music  now  at.  | 
the  Ambassador  Theater,  and  Bertram 
Peacock  and  Olga  Cook  of  the  company 
playing  it  sang  for  the  publishers. 

As  part  of  the  celebration  another 
Schubert  recital  wifi  be  given  at  the 
Ambassador  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3 o'clock.  The  .artists  will  include  Carl 
Schlegel.  baritone,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera;  Estelle  Liebling.  soprano,  of  the 
Chicago  Opera;  Germaine  Schnitzer, 
pianist,  and  Bertram  Peacock.  No  ad- 
mission will  be  charged.  • 

MME.  ALDA  IN  SONGS. 


1 Music  Dedicated  to  Her  in  ltecitnl 
Progra m. 

Mme.  Frances  Vida  of  the  Metropoli-j 
ton  gave  a song  recital  at  Carnegie  Hull 
last  evening,  with  Frank  La  Forge  at 
the  piano.  The  soprano  was  heard  by 


large  audience.  Bho  sang'  from 
richly*  set  with  palms  and  potted  plants. 
She  was  tile  recipient  of  numerous  floral 
tributes  and  much  applause  was  be- 
■ lowed  on  her  performance. 

Her  program  included  many  beautiful 
numbers-,  it  began  with  a group  of  older 
-selections,  such  as  Scarlatti's  air  “Se 
Hlorindo  K Fedele”  and  Monro's  "My 
Lovely  Celia."  Songs  from  different 
andg  followed,  including  "The  Soldier's 
Bride,"  by  Rachmaninov  ; Anaorge's 
"Tausend  Sterne,"  "Hue's  ".Je  Flcure  on 
Revo,"  and  with  'cello  and  organ  obli- 
gati. Franck'B  "Avo  Maria."  Scott’s  "The 
I Jn  foreseen”  was  in  the  final  group,  and 
three  songs  written  for  and  dedicated 
to  .Mote.  Alda.  They  were  La,  Forge's  "f 
Came  with  a Song”  and  "Song  of  the 
Open”  and  “The  Singer,”  by  Maxwell. 
Tho  artist  closed  Iter  list  with  Aliitsen's 
“A  Song  of  Thanksgiving:” 

Tn  liejr  delivery  Mme.  Alda's  lovely 
lyric  voice  was  well  suited  to  many  of 
her  selections  and  she  sang-  with  a 
praiseworthy  feeling  for  style.  -Some  of 
her  tones  were  not  well  controlled,  and 
■'.  he-  was  happier  , in  songs  calling,  for  the 
xpreseion  of  light  and  gentle  senti- 
ments. In  slow,  sustained  passages  her 
work  turns'  generally  admirable,  Further- 
more her  singing,  was  tasteful. 


ESTELLE  LIBBLIJiG. 

Estelle  Ltebling’s  song  recital  at 
the  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
had  ail  unusual  and  Interesting  pro- 
srrq,mtae.  She  began  with  Beethoven's 
four  Scotch  settings,  continued  with 
Schumann’s  entire  “Frauenliebe  und 
Lebeii”  cycle,  and  ended  with  a group 
of  moderns  that  included  Saminsky, 
Szymanowski,  PoIdOwski,  Wintter 
Watts  and  Bainbridge  Crist. 

Miss  Liebling  sang  with  her  usual 
skill  and  intelligence.  She  has  a rare 
rnaclt  of  interpretation,  and  gets 
nore  out  of  a sopg  than  many  singers 
with  twice  the  voice.  Several  instru- 
mentalists were  present  to  assist  her 
n the  programme.  Walter  Go-lde  was 
iccompanist-in-chief,  and  at  his  best, 
n the  Beethoven  group,  a trio,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Golde,  Nahan  3<  ran  bo, 
iolln,  and  James  Liebling,  cello, 
played  the  accompaniments. 

Lazgre  Saminsky  accompanied  the 
inger  in  hiB  two  songs.  His  "Lulla- 
)y,”  an  unpretentious  lyric  of  naive 
peduty,  was  so  Well  liked  that  he  had 
0 repeat  it.  Mme.  Poldowski  like- 
vise  played  the  accompaniments  to 
ter  songs,  With  the  further  assistance 
>f  Fred  Van  Am&urgh,  who  played 
he  clarinet  obligato  in  the  first  of 
hem.  The  Szymanowski  songs  had 
ea.'  charm  and  mood.  They  were 
nilch  more  like  songs  than  the  violin 
pieces  with  which  Alice  Miriam 
vrestled  so  nobly  at  the  Town  Hall 
ast  week. 


doubt  it  " sounded  a keynote.,  of  what  i 
Mr.  Mengelberg’s  activity  for  the  next 
few  months  in  New  York  is  likely  to  be, 
and  foreshadowed  the  kind  of  perform- 
ances that  may  be  expected  from  him.  I 

Joseph  Honnet’s  Recital. 

Joseph  Bonnet,  the  distinguished  ' 
French  organist,  who  has  been  hoard 
here  in  previous  years,  gave  an  organ 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  organ  In  that  establishment 
Is  not  an  ideal  one;  but  he  probably 
made  it  sound  as  well  as  any  organist 
could.  His  program,  like  some  he  has 
given  hero  before,  was  made  up  or 
modern  French  organ  music,  with  a few 
classics:  Guilmant's  first  sonata  in  D 

minor ; a prelude  by  Samazeuille,  the 
third  of  Franck’s  chorals;  a Bercense 
and  a “ Rhapsodic  Catalane  ” by  him- 
self ; RIcercare  by  alestina,  a prelude  by 
Clerambault,  Bach’s  G minor  prelude 
and  ferque,  and  Schumann’s  “ Sketch 
in  F minor.  'v 

Mr.  Bonnet’s  delightfully  clear  articu- 
lation, his  feeling  for  rhythm,  his  ex- 
pertness upon  mannals  and  pedals  and 
- - -----  s-  -"■Mence 
The 


GARDEN  OFFERS  NEW  BALLET. 


Manhattan 


Follows  > 


PC  I Llltlbb  UpUIl  I lltAIUlcvio  cJ.livi  t-  

his  taste  in  registration  were  in  evidence 


throughout  the  performance. 
highest  point  in  his  recital  was  reached 
in  the  preludian  fuque  by  Bach,  which 
he  played  with  great  power,  with  vanea 
but  not  sensational  registration,  with  a 
fine  exposition  of  its  structure,  giving 
the  general  impression  that  it.  is  a 
magnificent  and  soul  stirring  piece  of 
music. 

Guilmont's  sonata  occupied  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  program.  It  is  a 
comprehending  exposition  of  'organ  tech- 
nique and  is  made  to  “ sound  ” to  the 
greatest  advantage.  But  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world  to  recognize  the  sterlr 
ing  qualities  of  the  composition,  its 
sincerity  and  fluency,  which  it  shares 
with  other  “ organist’s  sonatas,”  it  does 
not  give  the  impression  of  being  music 
of- strong  fibre  or  really  potent  expres- 
siveness. 

MXBEJ/.S  V I o 1,  j \ RECtl  Ai.. 

Gabriel  Engel  gave  liis  second  violin 
1 'Vital  hi  Aeolian  Hall  last  night  jjn  j" 

raSfflXS?  SSI  MAHLER’S  SYMPHONIC 

jtlt*-*1  iris' endeavors  . MvM.  in!  ‘SONG  OF  EARTH’  GIVEN 

ort.  lie  played  with  musical  temper-  • 
ament  and  a good  tone  and  gave  evident 
pleasure  to  his  large  audience. 


Novelty 

* «ui»eme, 

At  the  Manhattan  last  nig]/  The  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  gave  ita  first  per- 
ormance  here  this  season  of  Puccini’s 
La  Bohenio."  There  war  a large  audi- 
ence to  hear  the  always  popular  opera 
and  abundant  applause  followed  the 
favorite  melodies  and  different  acts. 

Miss  Edith  Mason  was  the  Mimi.  She 
j sang  her  music  generally  well,  but  her 
impersonation  needed  a little  more  of 
tho  color  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 

Tino  Pattiera,  one  of  the  company’s 
new  tenors,  made  his  local  debut  as 
Rudolfo.  He  disclosed  a voice  of  beauti- 
ful quality  and  one  with  a.  velvet  sur- 
face. Ho  sang  artistically,  and  he  un- 
derstood the  routine  of  stage  action. 
More  than  this,  he  has  youth  in  his 
favor.  Miss  Mary  McCarmic  took  the 
part  of  Musetta,  and  Messrs.  Rimini, 
Cotreuil  and  Defrere  were  the  other 
principals.  The  performance  was  a 
snlcnd'd  one.  Angelo  Ferrari  conducted 
the  orchestra,  which  at  times  drowned  j 
out  th  singers’  voices. 

Following  the  opera  Gabriel  Grovlez's 
one  act  pantomime  ballet  “La  Fete  A 
Robinson”  was  given  for  the  first  time ! 
anywhere.  The  work,  which  was  com-i 
posed  for  the  dancers  of  the  company, i 
Pavley  and  Oukrainsky,  who  wrote  the \ 
story,  was  ordered  by  Miss  Garden.  | 
The  time  of  the  scene  is  the  Second 
Empire — a beautiful  day  in  spring.  The 
Parisian  plot  is  taken  up  with  the  ad-, 
ventures  of  a pair  of  younig  lovers  who 
have  a rendezvous  in  the  popular  "Gar- 
|dens  of  Robinson.” 

The  music  carries  the  mark  of  modem 
harmonies.  The  composer,  formerly  a 
conductor  of  the  Paris  Opera  and  Opera 
iComique,  made  his  debut  here  last  night 
| as  he  led  the  orchestra  in  his  own  score. 


uA  * M t **• 

MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "La  Bo- 
,aDi  new  ballet  pantomime, 

r-hie  1 e,c  Robinson."  by  members  of  the 
bnicago  Opera  Company. 


'I’lie  Cast. 

. . “La  Boheme.” 

Podoifn  ’ Edith  Mason 

T!n“  Pattiera  (debut, 

P Giacomo  Rimini 

Desire  Defrere 

C 0lt  ■ Vittorio  Trevisau 

Conductor,  Angelo  Ferrari. 

"La  Fete  Robinson." 

Arranged  by  Andreas  Pavley  and  Serge  Ou- 
krainsky. Music  by  Gabriel  Orovlez.  By 
the  entire  Pavley-Oulcrainskv  Ballet 
Conductor,  Gabriel  Grovlez  '(debut).  ’ 


Ky  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


J 


Th  ' p!  -n  and  MBnseU,ere  Conduct. 

ning  eiuen  fan”0nic  Societ-v  ,ast  eVc- 
historv  when  thapter  in  lts 

season  it  l r,jC  re!  _ of  thp  current 
Mr  Borin,  u a<5r  thc  direction  of 

scries  ^ of ° * and  Mr‘  M^elb,rs.  The 
Metropoman  "nV**  4°  b°  givcn  in  the 
brilliant  auspVeeT*  TWt°h  Sa  b|egan  Under 

X ge  audi- 

Mengel berg's  °V  Gie  Jate  arrival  of  Mr. 

?&uiea''y  ann°Rnced,  by  the° " Tann" 
Hauser  overture.  ,r  e tann- 

Me)Ste^n|er^'’nrerinridlICti!;e:  °f  the 
Orchestra  National  Symphonv  J 

mile  ’ .pcchaps  at  some  points 

n itsVhole'StaSiZCd’  bUt  lmpressivc 

wl?  S«'^e  anc*  auditorium  of  tho 

ared.  His  playing  of  Strauss's  tone 
SdeHnt  ''e?’a,tkab'c  achievement 
V"  -the  sbort  time  lie  had  had 

feiety-for  he  rth  ,th0  PhiiharmoWc 
-iot>  for  he  is  not  now  conductine- 

> mueh  ,°f  pIayers  with  which  he  spent 
It  woL  f,tTle  ln  rehearsals  last  season 
n e(y  emPhatic,  very  sweeping. 

s.  themSSw«nat°  power'.  But  with  all 
lift  was  an  amazing  wealth  of 
. i.wetaiIs*  that  stood  out  in  the 
i ,°J-  with  a stereoscopic  sharpness  of 
owiL  J’mf  'vas  not>  Perhaps,  all  the 
owing  brilliancy  of  ton.-  that  Strauss's 
irmiCa!’  bd  ma<  p-  to  >deld.  and  has  fre- 
rntlj  been  made  to  yield;  and  that  the 

orbio7n0fi  °.  ?)ayors  arr'  cofnpetent  to 
oduec.  But  the  effect  of  th,-  rrerform- 
Cu  this  way  remarkable.  No 


CGabnel  Grovlez  had  an  eleventh-hour 
debut,  and  his  ballet,  "La  Fete  Robin- 
son, an  artistic  “world-premiere,"  as. 
a happy  afterthought  at  last  evening’s 
Manhattan  performance  of  " La  Bo- 
heme,  " with  the  new  tenor,  Tino  Pat- 
tiera. To  give  first  pIace  t0  the  com. 

blir,\Tn;!irCt0r  Wh°  was  fecop^  in  the 
in  TS70  b0rn  at  Lil,e'  Belgium, 

-n,  ' ■ Was  a indent  with  Lavignac 
end  Faure,  when  he  won  a prize  for  a 
composition  of  " La  Ville  de  Paris,”  and 

RoLh!fC<;  ,r8  Ponductor  for  Jacques 
mu  m he  Paris  °pere.  directed  not 
only  Stravinsky’s  " Les  Abeilles,”  " Ra- 

of  s*t”  and  d'lndy’s  " Legend 

\ LJn'istopher,”  but  produced  his 
own  ballet,  " Maimouna.”  there  last 
opring,  as  well  as  another,  " The  Prin- 
cess in  (lie  Garden,”  at  Monte  Carlo. 

" La  Fete  a Robinson,”  referring  to  a 
Skylarking-  caf6  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the 
treetops  of  a Paris  garden  of  the  Second 
HmpiFe,  is  a story  of  young*  lovers  a 1 
painter  and  his  sweetheart  qn/i 
girl's  forbidding  aunt  put  ^ .fleep  by 
cL  potion  in  her  wine  The  frpptnn  ^ 

J»  the  lovers'  retreat,  and* 

drawn  as  she  tumbles  into 
a basket  the  waiters  use  to  lift  food  to 
he  guests  above.  A rival  wedding  party 
\°hIl  rescue,  and  later  to  that 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Among  its  other  missions  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Music  charges  itself 
with  the  propagation  of  the  artistic 
faith  of  the  late  Gustave  Mahler.  Ac- 
cordingly yesterday  afternoon,  impressed 
with  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  of 
the  hour,  it  journeyed  from  its  habitual 
abiding  place  in  Town  Hall  up  to  Car- 
negie Hall.  There  it  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  Mr.  Mahler's 
"Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,’’  which  the 
composer  called)  a symphony  with  con- 
tralto and  tenor  solos.  To  perform  this 
work  the  society  brought  Mme.  Charles 
L'ahier,  contralto,  all  the  way  from  Vi- 
enna, and  Orville  Harroid,  tenor,  all  thc 
nay  from  Broadway  and  Fortieth 
street.  It  brought  fro'm  the  institution 
located  there  also  Artur  Bodanzky,  con- 
ductor, and  the  opera  orchestra. 

"Das  Lied  von  der  Erde”  was  finished 
in  1908  but  was  not  performed  till  after 
the  composer's  death.  The  texts  are 
lyrics  by  four  Chinese  poets  of  the 
eighth  century,  Li-Tai-Po,  Chang  Tsi 
Meng  Hao-jan  and  Wang  Wei.  Tlies. 
masters  of  the  classic  period  of  Chinese 
Poesy  thought  and  felt  much  in  the 
same  anti-prohibition  manner  as  the  fa- 
miliar Omar  Khayyam. 

The  texts  chosen  by  Maliltr  have  thc 
titles:  "The  Drinking  Song  of  the  Woe- 
[ tidiness  (Jammer)  of  the  Earth,"  "The 
Lonely  One  in  Autumn,”  “Of  Youth,” 
"Of  Beauty,”  “The  Drunken  One  in 
Si  ring”  and  "The  Farewtll.”  Each  of 
these  may  be  regarded  as  a movement 
in  Air.  Mahler's  so-called  symphony, 
which  might  quite  as  properly  be  de- 
feribed  as  a song  cycle  with  orchestra. 

To  Classify  the  Work. 


Th  compostr's  attempt  to  classify  his 
work  was  characteristic  of  Mahler.  His 
imagination  was  never  unfettered  nor 
ever  moveable  without f the  scourge  of 
gainful  purpose.  He  was  ever  lashing 
It  to  action,  but  it  nevtr  ran  away  with 
lnm.  A man  of  peculiar  and  precious 
gifts,  he  writhed  through  all  his  life  in 
the  agonies  -of  an  ambition  which  he 
could  never  satisfy.  It  is  the  fashion 


p IT  ‘ alia  later  to  that  never  satisfy.  It  is  the  fashion 

mai'riagie  bTsa^ngntLCanScnt  to  their  i Vicnna  to  veperate  him  as  a sort  of 

away  donkey  ride,  whereat  abends  inDa  ' c^-^i1”  and  thC  Vientse  coterie  which 

gay  dance.  ends  iata  , cxei  cises  so  much  influence  in  local 


Pavley  and  Oubrainsky,  who  devised  : mufj1'cal  eil'cIes  has  ome  out  into  oui 
Hie  action  to  M.  Grovlez’s  music,  dancer  r world  to  preali  the  Mahler  gospel 

cm-, vs  ,1.  The  work  heard  yesterday  wears  ail 

‘J®  “arks  and  in£ieed  all  the  scars  of  a 
I Mahler  s battling  talent.  In  its  utter 
want  of  inventive  fecundity,  its  shop- 
worn thematic  types,  its  desperate  dis- 
play of  innumerable  details,  each  de- 
s 1,S‘ne(i  to  produce  a convincing*  effect 
upon  the  hearer,  in  its  intellectual  grasp 
of  methods,  its  comprehension  of  the 
architecture  of  composition  and  its  mas- 
tery of  the  Individual  and  combined 
voices  of  the  orchestra  it  is  indisputably 
the  work  of  a vigorous  and  untiring- 
mind.  possessed  of  only  a modicum  of 
originality.  ^ 


•it  ; ■ v mo  » music,  aancpi 

with  them  numerous  corps  de  billet  un- 
fh'i  his  diiection,  the  leading  women 
being  Miles.  Mila r,  Shermont.  Nemeroff 
Uagmara  and  Elisius.  As  the  dance 
brought  up  scenes  of  Paris,  in  the  50s 
f.°  'La  Boheme”  revived  earlier  and 

ofH’lfjao'  °W?H  °fvi“'e  BaJ('et  art  -Mudents 
of  TWO,  witli  Misses  Mason  and  Mc- 
fornne,  Messrs.  Pattiera,  Rimini,  De- 
frere and  Cotreuil,  under  the  batin  of 
hou1-'cCbiliand  110^  -Ferrari , named  in  the 

Mr.  Pattiera  made  an  .agreeable  im- 
pression as  Murger's  young  poet  and 
.-ang  Puccini’s  " Racconto-”  with  suffi- 
cient  ardor,  his  voice,  somewhat  veiled, 
in  the  first  act  showing'  a ruddy  warmth 
at  its  best,  without  losing  the  lightness 
and  comedy  of  youth-in  bohemian  Paris 
—while  in  duets  and  ensembles  he  bore 
ids  part  as  a musician  and  a gentleman. 


Jour  head,  i'ou  cannot  escape  it.  Fori 
tue  moment  it  stands  forth  naked  and  I 
ashamed.  In  the  end  thc  result  is  aj 
arado  at  shattered  fragments,  whose 
i'  ,;,?nShlp  is  unmistakable,  but  whose  I 
ioii  10,1  <Jestroys  slpSLneSS  of  implies- 1 

...  Liere  is  the  now  familiar  device  of  a I 
I JfT"1  thonie’’  which  runs  through  the  j 
vl  o|°  composition,  but  it  signifies  only 
a mental  conception.  The  ultimate  crea-  I 
j J‘,n  ot  mood  pictures  does  not  depend 
h'lii  it,  but  rather  on  the  forthstanding 
Mo  parts  and  the  undeniably  change- 
, 'Jnd  Picturesque  background  of  or- 
chestral color. 

I In  the  final  analysis  Mahler  has  sue-  ! 

< u ed  in  creating  some  splendid  mo- ; 
Ills'0  •'  iIls  first  sons'  is  unvocal,  but 
Vi  ls'  !lot,  (lp'  case  With  the  others. 

contralto  numbers  are  better  thar- 
hose  for  tenor,  and  that  "Of  Beauty" 
•'fid  the  "Farewell"  rise  to.  heights  of 
i enl  eloquence. 

The  second  of  these  is  one  of  Mahler’s 
rluevements.  It  has  vocal  beauty, 
nobility  of  style  and  compelling  cx- 
pressive  power.  It  brings  the  composi- 
uon  to  a conclusion  which  leaves  the 
auditor  with  a feeling  that  he  has  as- 
■ ;sted  at  the  revelation  of  a masterpiece. 

• ut  this  high  title  cannot  fairly  be  be-  , 

quaVfty.  U1>0'*  “ W°'’k  °f  KUt'h  uneven 

Mme.  Cali ier  sang  admirably.  But  it 
is  a pity  that  a contralto  had  to  be 
nought  so  far  to  sing  three  songs  Mr 
Larrold  acquitted  himself  with  credit 
and  the  orchestra  played  excellently. 

"AIDA”  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

,'|uzio  Makes  First  Appearance  of 
Season  as  Princess. 

i vuA  performance  of  Verdi's  "Aida”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  cannot 
hr.  regarded  as  a subject  for  eleborate 
discussion  in  these  days,  and  last  eve- 
repetition  of  the  familiar  wont 
■ invited  special  consideration  only  be- 
' cause  Miss  Clai  Kia  Muzio  made  her 
Hist  appearance  of  the  season  as  the 
, apLve  princess.  The  chronicler  of 
I nuMcal  doings  also  is  obliged  to  make 
note  again  of  the  fact  that  the  Itahan 
population  of  tlie  city  seems  to  have 
adopted  "Aida"  as  its  chief  favorTlc 
Jr  1 mong  ail  the  works  composed  by  their 
countrymen.  The  Italians  vvere  out  in 
use  numbers — so  large  that  mam- 
tlwm  failed  to  gain  adnn'ssLr  ^ the 

*ndrCshoutes  of^  Theh’  appIapse 
*n , ®houts  of  "bravo”  were  frequent 

Iild  eSPT,laHy  directed  at  the  numbers 

Wit?  theZ,°  and  Mr'  Martinelli. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  short 
commgs  now  almost  traditional  m 
Aida  repetitions  the  performance  was 

"Cehiste  Aida”  if'the^n’'^6111  Sang 
fashion  and  was  acclaimeiMi^So 

t identify  her  delivery  with  it  Rnr  t 
can  be  said  of  her  that  ’ ■ Ut 

i hivcf  r Lnat  she  was  in  the 

debut  h re  a,  who  made' his 

sing  and  L?  tiA  rtsro'  C0nLnue9  to 
, the  Part  admirably  Mr 

■SrSnig 

singers.  Miss  Rudolph  le^the^  nClPal 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conductedh  ancers 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


Treatment  Is  Maklerian. 

llfTWLe,atment  details  is  Particu- 
• y Mahlenan.  The  musician  created 

c'lVh  nrt/Tr0”',  He  not  on,y  exhibits  | 
each  one,  but  picks  it  out  bodily  from 
'he  instrumental  mass  and  hurls  it  a™ 


( Reprinted  from ■ yesterday's  late 
edit  ions.) 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  MAHLER. 

"The  audience  is  requested  to  be 
punctual,”  so  ran  the  last  words  ot  a 
slip  sent  out  the  other  day  by  thc 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music,  an- 
nouncing a change  in  the  time  of’ 
yesterday's  concert  from  3 to  4 o'clock. 
Perhaps  there  weren't  enough  slips  to 
go  around,  so  that  none  were  sent  to 
the  performers.  At  all  events,  the 
audience  was  punctual,  but  the  per- 
formance was  not.  Several  hundred 
people  were  seated  in  Carnegie  Flail  I 
by  half-past  3,  watching  the  orches- 
tra players  strolling  about  (some 
of  the  slips  nhust  have  gone  astray  in  I 
the  mails),  and  the  audience  tvas  com- 
plete and  waiting  by  4 o’ciook  sharp. 

| At  4.21  Mr.  Bodanzky  and  the  soloists 
stepped  upon  the  stage  and  began  the 
concert. 

The  occasion  was  a first  American 
performance  of  Gustav  Mahler's  so- 
called  symphony  with  contralto  and 
tenor  solo,  "Das  Lied  von  der  Erde.” 
The  work  is  not  a symphony.  It  is  a 
song-cycle  for  two  voices  and  or- 
chestra, during  which  the  orchestra 
plays  some  long  interludes.  Mahler 
I wrote  it  in  1908  but  never  heard  it, 


for  it  was  not  performed  until  1911, 
after  his  death,  when  Bruno  Walter 
conducted  it  in  Munich. 

The  text  is  taken  from  a series  of 
Chinese  poems  that  were  translated 
into  German  and  arranged  in  cyclical 
form  toy  Hans  Bethge,  under  the 
title  “Die  chinesische  Floete”  (The 
Chinese  Flute).  There  are  six  of 
them  entitled — in  English  “The 
Drinking  Song  of  the  Earth’s  Woe; 
the  Lonely  One  in  Autumn;  of 
Youth;  of  Beauty;  the  Drunken  One 
in  Spring;  the  Farewell.”  They  are 
the  work  of  four  poets — Li  T’ai  Po, 
Chang  Tsi,  Meng  Hao-jan,  and  Wang 
Wei — and  consist  mainly  of  nature 
pictures,  with  a common  underlying 
Implication  that  life  is  futile  and  that 
one  had  best  seize  the  moment.  It  is 
the  philosophy  of  Omar  done  on  a 
willow  plate. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mahler  set 
these  poems  to  music.  They  are  ideal 
•material  for  musical  expression,  for 
they  are  “imagist’’  poetry  at  its  best. 
In  every  one  the  poet  draws  a pic- 
ture that  is  apparently  objective  but 
which  by  its  arrangement  or  implica- 
tions tends  to  create  a definite  mood. 
A great  composer  could  begin  where 
the  words  left  off  and  create  a work 
of  overwhelming  beauty  and  almost 
religious  impressiveness. 

But  Mahler  was  not  a great  com- 
poser. “Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,”  per- 
formed with  such  skill  and  devotion 
yesterday  afte-noon  by  a fine  con- 
ductor, a large  orchestra  and  two 
good  soloists,  is  the  work  of  a com- 
poser who  was  pitifully  destitute  of 
the  elements  of  greatness.  Never 
once  did  Mahler  get  below  the  sur- 
face of  his  text.  The  one  thing  the 
poems  cried  out  for  was  music  that 
had  some  power  of  suggestion;  but 
Mahler  could  not  suggest  He  went 
at  them  with  a devastating  Teutonic 
literalness  that  simply  daubed  their 
frail,  exotic  outlines  out  of  exis- 
tence. 

The  first  of  them,  the  drinkmg 
song,  is  a picture  of  bitter  irony  - 
“Here’s  to  the  next  that  dies!”  A 
composer  with  some  subtlety  could 
have  made  it  terrifying.  Mahler’s 
only  expedient  has  been  to  write  a 
conventional  sort  of  stein  song,  and 
make  it  as  noisy  as  possible.  Orm 
| merely  wondered  how  the  singer  ;■ 
lungs  held  out. 

The  second,  “The  Lonely  One  in 
Autumn,”  was  the,  best  of  the  lot. 
The  mood  was  simple  and  easy  to 
evoke  and  he  did  it  well,  except  that 
he  did  it  twice  too  long.  The  thud, 

• “Of  Youth,”  was  almost  the  worst. 

! Here  the  poet  describes  a crow  ’ of 
youths  drinking  and  chatting  in  a 
j little  porcelain  pavilion,  the  whole 
! scene  being  reflected  in  the  pool  be- 
low. Despite  the  charm  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  verses  strike  a note  of  inde- 
scribable melancholy.  The  mood  is 
utterly  Oriental. 

It  would  be  silly  to  ask  the  com- 
poser to  write  imitation  Chinese 
music  for  this  scene,  but  one  might 
at  least  expect  him  to  refrain  from 
writing  German  music  of  the  most 
I pronounced  nationalistic  type.  But 
no.  Mahler  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  a “Bauerntanz”  that 
turned  the  scene  into  an  afternoon 
in  a Bavarian  beer  garden. 

The  others  were  equally  futile  and 
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empty.  "Of  Beauty”  had  sentimen- 
tal prettiness  but  no  beauty.  “The 
Drunken  One  in  Spring”  was  an- 
other drinking  song  that  missed  the 
point.  “Tiie  Farewell,”  a scone  of 
moody  resignation  in  the  original, 
abounded  in  the  long,  slushy  pas- 
sages in  thirds  that  are  the  bane  of 
German  music.  It  got  nowhere  and  ! 
sounded  endless.  For  instance,  the 
text  ends,  "ever. ..  .ever,”  Twice. 
Mahler  said  it  seven  times. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  with  his 
wonted  precision  and  sensitive  atten-  | 
tion  to  detail.  Orville  Harrold,  in  the 
tenor  solo  part,  mastered  some  amaz- 
ing vocal  difficulties  and  sang  with 
much  beauty  and  perfect  diction,  in 
spite  of  the  composer.  Mme.  Charles 
Cahier  had  a “contralto”  part  to  sing 
that  must  have  extended  over  nearly 
two  octaves.  Her  diction  was  not  as  i 
good  as  Mr.  Harrold's,  but  she  sang' 
well.  The  audience  applauded  the 
singers  and  the  conductor.  There  was 
a bust  of  Mahler  on  the  stage,  cast 
from  a Rodin  original.  It  said  noth-  i 
ing,  but  cramped  the  style  of  the 
eighth  bass  player  deplorably. 


By  \V.  J . HENDERSON. 

The  fourth  Thursday  concert  of  the. 
Eoston  'Symphony  Orchestra  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening  was  rich  in  promise 
but  poor  in  fulfillment.  The  great  ex- 
pectations  ^vero  aroused  by  the  cm- 
nouncement  that  a symphony  by  an  al-  j 
most  unknown  composer  would  he  pro-  | 
duced.  This  composer  is  a Pole,  L-roi  . 
Szymanowski  by  name,  anil  the  sj  m- 
phony  was  his  second.  Reports  of  large  | 
doings  bv  this  still  young  musician  had  I 
drifted  across  the  Western  ocean,  and  | 
since  Poles  had  done  so  much  m the 
tone  world  no  astonishment  was  caused  [ 
by  the  stories.  , . 

The  symphony  left  the  gruat  expecta-  , 
tions  unsatisfied.  It  proved  to  be  a t ei'>  i 
ambitious  work,  but  not  one  which  nn-  | 
pressed  any  warm  convictions  upon  the 
minds  of  its  hearers.  The  composition  is 
In  two  movements,  the  first  an  allegro 
moderate  and  the  second  a theme  ana 
variations  with  a short  finale  consisting 
' of  an  introduction  and  fugue.  The  com- 
poser betrayed  his  eagerness  for  nov- 
elty toy  beginning  his  first  movement 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  funda- 
mental theme  by  a violin  solo. 

The  development  of  the  thematic  ma- 
terial was  sufficiently  logical  to  entitle 
Mr.  Szymanowski  to  commendation  lor 
his  grasp  of  form.  If  he  had  bom  con- 
tent to  present  his  developments  in 
plain  instrumental  speech  without  dis- 
guising them  in  such  a motley  garb  of 
orchestration,  strings  divided  so  otter, 
and  in  so  many  different  ways,  frag- 
mentary exclamations  from  so  many 
voices,  inconsequential  and  rudely  ob- 
trusive sclo  effects  and  mass  combina- 
tions apparently  designed  merely  to 
stun  the  ear,  he  might  have  given  us  a 
first  movement  with  solid  merit  to  com- 
mend it.  .....* 

But  it  quickly  became  manliest  that 
Mr.  Szymanowski’s  chief  concern  was 
not  what  lie  was  going  to  say  but  how 
cleverly  and  variously  he  could  say  it. 
This  -was  also  the  case  with  his  theme 
and  variations,  although  in  this  move- 
ment he  attained  at  times  more  gen- 
uinely musical  beautj'  than  he  did  in 
the  first.  His  introduction  to  the  fugue 
was  violent  in  character  but  mercifully 
! short,  while  the  fugue  itself  was  a , 
fugue  toy  courtesy  only.  It  started  as  , 
If  It  meant  Indeed  to  toe  a fugue,  but  j 
speedily  wore  itself  out 

In  melody  and  harmony  the  composer 
proved  himself  to  be  quite  up  with  the 
contemporaneous  procession.  Broken 
lines  in  melodic  progression  and  har- 
monic sequences  built  on  separations 
rather  than  relations  are  very  dear  to  , 
all  these  young  adventurers.  They  tell  j 
us  that  music  is  the  youngest  of  the  arts 
and  that  it  must  make  progress.  This 
indeed  all  music  lovers  admit.  But  why 
so  panting  an  eagerness  to  make  music, 
heavenly  maid,  old  before  her  tune? 
Why  not  let  her  grow  old  gracefudy . 
Or  better  still,  why  not  help  her  to  re- 
main perpetually  youthful,  fair  and  cap- 

"tivsi/tiriis  ? „ • 1 

The  pride  of  celestial  serenity  is  I 
l-urnbled  in  the  dust  by  these  clam- 
crons  makers  of  orchestral  j 

This  music  lacks  repose,  dignity,  grace 

and  pure,  simple  beauty.  The  music  L 
lover  grows  weary  of  the  incessant  bat- 
tering of  his  ears  toy  noises  and  ugly  , 
sounds.  It  is  not  the  use  of  modern 
idioms,  tout  the  abuse  of  them  that 
makes  such  music  burdensome.  No  j 
music  lover  of  to-day  wishes  to  conune 
composers  to  the  primitive  ways  ol  i 
Havdn  or  Mozart.  But^  there  are. 

moderns  and  moderns  and  those  who 

have  messages  to  deliver  find  respon- 
sive hearers. 

After  Mr.  Szymanows.us  symphony 
Conductor  Pierre  Monte.ux  directed  toe 
gentlemen  of  Boston  in  the  familiar 
symphonic  piece  from  Cesar  Franck . s 
“Redemption,”  Casella’s  "Lo  Convent 
sur  I’Kau”  excerpts,  and  teller  s | 

ture  to  “Oberon.”  The  audience  was  j 
polite  in  its  applause  after  the  new  j 
symphony. 


s tract  view  of  art  akin  to  the  Greek.  j 
Another  recent  visitor  to  New  York  | 
was  recalled  in  Alfred  Casella’s  “ Go 
Couvert  sur  1’Eau,”  with  its  quaint 
dances  of  children  and  ancient  dames, 
and  its  barcarolle  with  solo  for  soprano, 
sung  by  Laura  Littlefield.  The  work) 
bears  dedication  to  Monteux  and  was] 
first  produced  by  him  in  Paris.  He 
added  last  niprht  Franck’s  symphonic  t 
piece  from  “The  Redemption”  and, 
Weber’s  ” Ohcron  ” overture. 

Boston  Orchestra  Proves  by 
Szymanowski  Piece  There 
Are  Other  Pos>t-War  Hor- 
rors Than  tbs;  Economical 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

riWytMjH.fe  fTSrfr  yttetenla* i'&  Ut»t  e&iiion) 
Yesterday  was  another  day  full  of 
symphony  music,  some  of  it  good, 
much  of  it  of  the  kind  that  it  would 
have  been  a pleasure  to  steal  away 
from,  not  silently  but  with  audible  im- 1 
precations.  Bea/ihoven  s Seventh  Sym- 
phony, played  by  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety at  an  afternoon  concert  in  Car- 
negie, ought  to  hate  been  a solace  and  j 
a balm;  but  Mr.  Coates  desired  to 
make  it  proclaim  some  things  hitherto 
undreained  of  in  connection  with  it, 
and  therefore  made  it  a source  of  irri- 
tation to  many  who,  we  suppose,  musl 
be  set  down  as  old.  fogies  who  are 
impervious  to  new  evangels. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  _ Kreisler  was  on 
hand  with  his  magic  violin,  and  Mr. 
Coates  and  the  band  assisted  him  in  a 
! preachment  of  the  gospel  of  beauty  ac- 
I cording  to  Brahms.  So  he  healed  the 
blows  of  sound  inflicted  by  Mr.  Coates’s 
1 aberaations  in  the  symphony  and  left 
the  audience  refreshed,  to  get  what 
comfort  it  could  out  of  the  “Infernal 
i Dance  of  King  Katschei.’’  from  Stra-  1 
vinsky’s  “Fire  Bird  music.  As  to  Mr. 

: Coates’s  doings  with  the  symphony, 
Khey  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  sum- 
i manly  as  we  should  like,  but  must  be 
; held  over  for  discussion  next  Sunday. 

Taken  in  connection  with  two  j)er- 
I formances  of  the  same  work  by  Mr, 

] Stranskv  and  the  Philharmonic  Society 
' last  week,  the  new  “reading”  provided 
texts  for  a discourse  which  it  seems  to 
us  has  become  a duty. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Monteux  and  the 
Boston  Orchestra  appeared  upon  the  ; 
scene  and  brought  a torment  to  the  .j 
mind  of  the  smallest  audience  we  have 
yet  seen  at  a Boston  concert,  in  the 
! shape  of  a symphony  by  Szymanowski. 

I It  and  a few  other  things  which  are 
j imminent  helped  to  make  plain  the  facty 
j that  the  evils  which  the  World  War!; 

| has  brought  upon  us  are  not  all  com- d 
mercial  and  economical.  We  are  be-;! 
come  the  asylum  of  all  manner  of  for-  | 
eign  musicians  and  can  no  longer 
I choose  but  hear  all  that  they  have  to  I 
say,  no  matter  how  much  we  beat  our 
breasts.  There  is  no  longer  a European 
! clearing  house  through  which  we  can  lj 
i manage  an  artistic  exchange. 

The  symphony  was  set  down  as  the 
composer’s  second.  It,  or  one  of  its 
companions,  we  are  told,  was  recently 
i taken  in  hand  by  the  Symphony  So-  II 
I ciety,  but  conductor  and  bandsmen 
I 1 confessed  defeat  and  retired  from  the  ; 

field.  Mr.  Monteux  and  his  Bostonians 
| 1 are  evidently  made  of  sterner  stuff.  , 

l > They  mastered  Mr.  Szymanowski’s  j 
music  and  gave  it  to  us  (all  but  two  ■ 
sections)  last  night.  After  it  was  over 
we  wished  that  they,  too,  _ had  gone 
down  in  the  roar  of  the  Big  Berthas 

which  were  discharged  in  the  final 
fugue  and  we  had  been  spared  the 
din.  Till  the  fugue  was  reached  we 
had  managed  to  keep  heart  of  hope; 
for  there  were  promising  moments  in 
some  of  the  variation:!  which  mako  tiji 
the  middle  portion  of  the  work,  espe  \ 
cially  those  which  were  cast  in  some 
thing  like  dance  forms,  but  anguisl 
and  despair  came  at  last.  For  the 
hearers  who  remained  in  the  rooir( 
l after  the  symphony  there  was  no  doubt 
| consolation  and  reward  in  the  sym-1 
; phonic  excerpt  from  Cdsar  Franck’s 
! “Redemption,”  in  portions  of  Casella’s 
| “Ii9  Couvent  sur  l’Eau”  and,  surely,  ia 
the  overture  to  “Oberon.” 


Two  'orchestras  played  in  Carnegie' 
Hall  yesterday,  the  evening  ; conter 
the  Boston  Symphony  under  Pjcrre  ‘ ."  j 

teux  introducing  here  the  music 
large  form  ” of  Karol  Szymanowski,  the 
Polish  composer,  now  sojourning 
: * v Mr. -Szymanowski  s second  « 

phony , op.  19.  in  B flat  major,  had  been 
played  in  Russia  and  Germany  a ^ 
fortnight  Since  at  Boston  , f ‘ honlc 

the  conhV,?tnVs0,nsteaf  nTwo  main  parts  j 
order,  but  is  in.ieaa  ht-nad  melodc 

an  opening  a,U<rgro  , °?hcme and  varia- 
lines,  and  an  elaborate  tl  minuet  I 

tions.  Which  included  ^ gavotte  r. 

tMrl’  much-discussed  work.^  j 

gave  I 

City;  music  marked,  not  toy  b anrt 

unless  it  were  for  bea  t>  of  to  of  , 

?^T  $£? } tone-poets  today  tout 


GALU-CURCI  AS  VIOLETTA. 


| Returns  to  Metropolitan  in  ‘T raviata' 
— Jeritza  in  'Cavalleria.' 

| Mme.  Galli-Curci  returned  to  the  j 
Metropolitan  last  evening  in  “La  Tra- ! 
viata,”  which  she  had  twice  sung  in  the, 
opening  weeks  of  the  season,  before  ; 
leaving  to  fill  a holiday  engagement  in  | 
Chicago  with  her  formed  company,  now 
become  her  rivals  in  New  Yortc.  With 
the  prima  donna  as  Violetta  appeared 
also  Mr.  Gigli  as  Alfredo  and  Mr.  De 
Luca  as  Giorgio  Germont.  Mr.  Moran - 
zoni  conducted.  There  was  a large  audi- 
ence, including  many  standees. 

A matinee  benefit  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  filled  the  big  Broad- 
way house  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mme. 
Jeritza  appeared  as  Sant.uzza  in  “ Cav- 
alleria  ” with  Messrs.  Crimi  and  Picco. 
followed  by  “ Pagliacci  ” — performed  In 
two  theatres  yesterday— in  ' which  the 
Metropolitan  gingers  were  Miss  Easton, 
Messrs.  Kingston,  Paltrinieri,  Laurentl 
and  Ruffo. 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— “I  Pagliacci* - 
and  “The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta." 

The  Cast  ft. 

“I  PAGLIACCI.  * 

Cafik>  Ulysses  Laj»p*s 

Nedda  Claire  Dux 

Tonio  Joseph  Schwarz 

Beppo  Lodovico  OliTiero 

Silvio  Desire  Defrere 

Conductor  Pietro  Ciminl 

Followed  bv 

“THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  INFANTA/* 
Ballet  Pantomime  in  Two  Scenes. 
Andreas  Pavley  aud  Serge  Oukrainsky, 
assisted  by  Miles.  Dagmara,  Ellslus,  Ledowa, 
Milar,  Nemeroff.  Shermont,  Felsan  and 
Corps  de  Ballet. 

Ballet  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Pavley  and  Oukralnsky. 
Conductor Isaac  Van  Grove 


liy  KltHAKD  ALDRIC  H. 


" The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta  ” was 
revived  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Associa- 
tion  last  evening'  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  where  it  formed  part  and  that 
an  honorably  " equal  ’’  part— in  a double 
bill  with  the  perennial  favorite,  i 
Pagliacci”  in  Leoncavallos  opera, 
which  came  first.  Claire  Dux  made  her 
first  entrance  as  a singing  actress  here, 
though  she  had  sung  already  in  eon- 
cert  at  one  of  the  Metropolitan  appear- 
ances of  Richard  Strauss.  Miss  Dux  as 
Nedda  was  warmly  received,  as  were 
Ulysses  Lappas.  the  Greek  tenor,  in  his 
second  role  as  Canio,  and  Joseph 
Schwarz  as  Tonio.  The  Beppo  and  Silvio 
were  Iliviero  and  Defrere,  and  Ciminl 
conducted  the  opera. 

A new  leader,  Isaac  tan  Grove,  .ield 
the  baton  for  the  ballot.  As  the  Infanta, 
Mile.  Felsan  emerged  from  the  general 
group  of  dancers,  with  a train  of  govern- 
esses, playmates,  major  domo  and  gar- 
deners. Andreas  Pavley  led  the  gypsy 
entertainers  summoned  for  the  princess  s 
bithday  party.  These  included  most  of 
the  leading  young  women,  with  male 
dancers  also  as  the  juggler,  the  tight- 
rope walker, and  the  matador,  bandil- 
leros  and  others  of  the  mock  bullfight, 
including  M.  Bublitz  as  the  bull. 

Mr.  Carpenter’s  ballet  was  given  here 
two  years  ago  by  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.  It  is  taken  from  Oscar 
Wilde's  'play  of  the  same  title,  and  has 
been  skillfully  arranged  by  the  com- 
poser himself,  the  dances  and  scenes 
be  devised  by  Adolph  Bohm,  who  took 
part  in  the  first  performance,  as  Pedro, 
the  Grotesque.  This  was  taken  last 
evening  by  Serge  Oukrainsky. 

The  garden  of  the  palace,  an  interior 
court,  is  first  shown;  gardeners  are 
preparing  its  decorations  for  the  in- 
fanta. who  has  a birthday,  tout  is  not 
expecting  a celebration.  She  comes 
forth  ip  one  of  those  delightfully  ex- 
pansive gowns,  in  scarlet  and  gold,  in 
which  Velasquez  represented  so  many 
of  the  Spanish  princesses:  also  the  ex- 
pansive headdress — the  costume  that  is 
soon  multitudinously  represented  by  the 
other  ladies  of  the  court.  The  Infanta 
suddenly  finds  herself  surrounded  by 
groups  of  children  and  their  elders,  who 
come  to  pay  her  homage.  A procession 
comes  with  servants  bearing  gifts ; 
there  is  a big  birthday  cake  with  twelve 
candles. 

The  spectacle  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
begins  when  the  ladies  have  taken  their 
places  on  the  terrace.  There  arc  gypsy 
dancers,  jugglers,  tighFrope  walkers,  a 
miniature  bullfight  with  a make-believe 
bull  and  beautiful  banderifieros,  mata- 
dor and  picados.  Finally  comes  Pedro 
the  grotesque,  deformed  and  misshapen. 
He  begins  a wild  dance ; few  but  the  i 
Princess  are  interested  in  it.  who  throws 
him  her  scarf.  It  means  to  him  more 
than  she  intended ; he  takes  it  as  a sign 
of  her  love.  The  spectacle  ends;  the 
guests  enter  the  palace,  and  Pedro  tries  . 
to  follow  them  in ; but  he  is  held  back 
bv  the  guards.  The  curtain  falls. 

It  rises  again  upon  a vestibule  in  the 
palace  just  inside  the  door  from  which 
, Pedro  was  barred.  He  stealthily  enters: 
he  sees  himself  in  two  tall  mirrors  and 
discovers  his  ugliness.  He  begins  to 
dance  desperately,  in  a frenzy,  till  he 
falls  dead  of  a broken  heart.  The 
guests,  and  finally  the  Princess,  come 
in.  She  looks  at  him  lying  there;  re- 
quests him  to  dance  again  for  her;  then 
she  discovers  that  he  is  dead.  She  draws 
away  from  the  body.  The  curtain  falls. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  written  for  this 
music  filled  with  fancy,  with  fantastic 
imagination,  now  grotesque,  now  hu- 
morous, now  picturesque  and  brilliant  ; 
music  qf  subtly  suggested  realisms,  glit- 
tering and  shimmering  with  shifting  or- 
chestral colors.  He  has  found,  as  it 
seems,  quite  the  right  expression  for  the 
story.  His  instrumentation  Is  light,  ex- 
posed ; often  expressive  in  its  timbres, 
ingenious  and  skilful  in  the  manipulation 
of  all  the  modern  resources.  There  is 
naturally  a Spanish  note  in  certain  pas- 
sages, as  in  the  dances;  a note  suggested 
rather  than  too  obviously  emphasized. 

The  score  is  fascinating.  It  would  be 
perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly original.  Mr.  Carpenter  has 
copied  nobody  ; but  he  has  heard  Stra- 
vinsky, especially  in  his  “ Oiseau  de 
Feu,”  and  has  profited  by  it. 

There  was  a large  audience  at  last 
evening’s  representation,  that  applauded 
the  work  of  the  composer  and  of  his  in- 
terpreters in  this  welcome  revival. 

MISS  DUX  A NEW  NEDDA.  T 

I Chicago  Company  Produces  Double  i 
Opera  BUI  and  a Ballet. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave  a 
double  bill,  consisting  of  “Pagliacci”  and 
John  Alden,  Carpenter’s  toallet,  “The 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta,”  at  the  Man- 
hattan last  night.  The  “Pagliacci”  cast 
had  a singer  new  here  in  opera,  namely, 
Miss  Claire  Dux.  who  was  the  Nedda. 
She  had  been  heard  here  in  concert  and 
made  a creditable  impression. 

Her  performance  last  night  was  In  her 
favor.  She  showed  a beautiful  voice, 
generally  well  used.  Her  impersonation 
needed  something  more  of  freedom  and 
abandon  in  action,  but  otherwise  she 
adapted  it  admirably  to  her  part. 


20.000  AT  OPERA  BE2TEITT. 

ltnffo  Sings  In  ‘•rnsrllaccL'’’  Given 
With  “Cavahcrln  Ktivtionna.” 

Tltta  Ruffo,  appearing  as  Tonio  in 
"Pagliacei”  for  the  first  time  with  the 
company  iu  a benefit  performance  at 
the  Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon 
for  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion. brought  cheers  anrl  rousing  ap- 
plause from  an  audience  representing 
$20,000.  He  received  this  applause  when 
ho  sang  the  prologue  and  later  for  his 
prominent  performance  in  his  secondary 
role  as  a barytone  throughout  the  opera, 
Tho  Kcdda  was  Mine.  Easton,  in  place 
of  Miss  Borl,  first  announced  and  Mr. 
Kingston  was  the  Canto. 

Leoncavallo’s  opera  was  preceded  by 
“Cavallerla  Rusticana,”  in  which  Mine. 
Jeritza  repeated  her  dramatic  imper- 
sonation of  the  Sicilian  peasant  girl,  and 
Mr.  Crlmi  was  heard  again  as  Turiddu. 
Mr.  Mcranzonl  led  both  performances, 
which  were  generally  admirable. 


I In  form  the  work  Ts  uritSSUal,  al- 
though It  looks  more  unorthodox  on  J, 
(paper  than  It  actually  sounds.  There 
is  a first  movement  with  two  con- 
trasting themes.  Instead  of  the  classic 
slow  and  scherzo  movements,  however, 
there  are  a theme,  and  variations, 
the  theme  and  the  first  two  varia- 
tions taking  the  place  of  the  slow 
movement,  and  the  last  three  varia- 
tions replacing  Mho  scherzo.  For  a 
finale  there  is  1 fugue,  based  upon 


mid  secured  for  It  some  wc'll-dfflJtSfVccl' 

scene U|nG’st(nsU!p?ce  f°''  h,s  part  in  the 

nevn°Jnf‘!Sf0n.tativo  of  descant  Manon's- 
cousin  was  Mr.  Dc  Luca,  cap- 
Raljnjils  singing  of  the  music,  though 


not  perhaps  quite  so  characteristic  In 
his  roysterlng  as  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  been. 

Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted  with  a 
due  regard  hot  only  for  the  spirit  and 
movement  of  the  piece  but  also  for  the 
delicacies  and  finesse  of  the  score,  which 
abounds  In  delicacies  and  finesse. 


||  Die  two  themes  of  the  first  movement  MA^?A,ITAjy,  ?PKRA  house— "The  jewels 

1 — j ■ ..  — r Madonna."  by  members  of  the 


£REISLER  SYMPHONY  SOLOIST. 

The  program  of  the  concert  of  the 
'yrnphony  Society  yesterday  afternoon 
n Carnegie  Hall  consisted  of  Bee- 
h oven’s  seventh  Symphony,  the  Brahms 
'iolin  concerto  and  the  ’ Dance  of  Kat- 
chei”  from  Stravinsky’s  ballet  "L’Ois- 
au  Uc  Feu.”  The  solo  player  was 
fritz  ICreisler.  Tho  distinguished  vio- 
inist  has  so  identified  himself  with  the 
iralims  concerto  that  he  brings  it  be- 
oro  his  auditors  now  with  an  authority 
.ot  to  be  attained  by  younger  virtuosi. 

The  work  long  ago  outlived  (except 
u Boston)  the  cruel  designation  of 
concerto  against  the  violin."  In  the 
ands  of  such  an  artist  as, Mr.  Kreisler 
t seems  to  be  the  very  voice  of  the  soul 
C the  instrument.  This  is  the  result  of 
performance  which  combines  in  a 
arely  accomplished  balance  technical 
correctness  with  Imaginative  spirit. 

His  reading  of  the  cadenza  of  the 
rst  movement,  for  example,  never  de- 
cends  to  the  level  of  a mere  display  of 
achnlcal  wonders,  and.  Indeed,  the  man- 
or in  which  he  plays  the  final  phrases 
ading  to  the  return  of  the  cantabile 
aeme  5s  a lofty  flight  of  musical  elo- 
uence. 

Again,  in  the  last  movement,  his  abso- 
ltely  correct  enunciation  of  the  rhythm 
f tho  opening  theme,  usually  smeared, 

; a veritable  open  sesame  to  the  treas- 
res  of  the  entire  movement.  It  is  pos- 
ible  that  Mr.  Kreisler  has  played  the 
oncerto  better  than  he  did  yesterday, 
pt  it  does  not  seem  possible.  Each 
me  he  plays  it  one  hears  It  as  if  it 
ere  a new  disclosure.  Yesterday’s  au- 
ience  was  moved  to  great  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Coates’s  reading  of  the  seventh 
ymphony  had  one  conspicuous  merit. 

shortened  the  concert.  All  four  move- 
lents  were  taken  In  high.  Second  speed 
not  used.  The  conductor  shifted 
ito  first  in  the  trio  of  the  scherzo.  The 
jntrast  was  very  sharp.  The  orchestra 
ime  out  of  the  race  in  good  condition, 
o have  played  the  scherzo,  and  still 
lore  the  last  movement,  at  such  dizzy 
ites  was  to  have  proved  itself  an  or- 
restra  of  successful  speed  law  violators, 
erhaps  Mr.  .Coates  will  be  calmer  when 
repeats  the  program  to-night. 


and  the  theme  of  the  variations.  The 
last  three  movements  are  played 
without  a break. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a symphony 
that,  instead  of  the  conventional 
eight,  has  only  three  themes.  Tho 
test  that  faced  the  composer  was 
I whether  he  had  tho  skill  and  elo- 
j quence  to  deyelop  his  thematic  ma- 
| terlal  at  such  great  length  without 
1 being  boresome. 

Szymanovski  meets  the  test  with 
complete  success.  The  small  number 
of  basic  themes  makes  the  structure 
crystal-clear  to  follow  and  the  mas- 
terly wq,y  In  which  the  material  Is 
handled  makes  the  work  one  of  Im- 
pressive power  and  beauty. 

The  first  theme  is  based  on  a brief 
phrase  made  from  the  notes  D,  E-flat, 
•P,  d,  heard  first  in  the  strings  -nd 
then  on  the  full  orchestra.  Follows  a 
second  theme,  rather  capricious  In 
character,  which  alternates  with  the 
first  and  is  finally  combined  with  It. 
The  theme  of  the  variations  is  equally 
brief- — a short  four-note  phrase  on  f[ 
B-flat,  c,  d.  The  variations  are  han- 
dled with  dazzling  ingenuity.  It  is,  in 
fact,  doubtful  whether  the  listener 
tJ  unless  warned  in  advance,  would  real- 


Cicllla 
Rocco  . . 
Stella  . . . 
Conc-etta. 


Chicago  Opera  Association. 

The  Cast. 

£eEDa™  Forrest  Lament 

Marla  Clacosens 

MaUeiia.  Rosa  Raisa 

uafaolo  ...  Giacomo  Rimini 

Lodovlco  Ollvlero 

Jos©  Mojica 

SallUBtlo  Clval 
Margery  Maxwell 
..  Alice  D'Hermanoy 

,,erer?a  Frances  Paperte 

5*rfcia  Stasia  Ladova 

retonno  Oeuav.  fhia 

a S.T#r„G,rI  PMIIne  Faleo 

L , er„Vendor  Grace  Cunningham 

, . ' 'nndor Eugenio  Correntl 

A DM !y°5‘  Vendor Benjamin  Landesma 

Flrf,  Ma?.,  Vittorio  Trevlaan 

Seen1  P™5’el  Herman  Tappo 

A Fr,H,MvrL  3yer William  Fisher 

A Fiult  Vendor  Louis  Derman 

Vendor  of  Sarred  Images. ..  .Francesco  HavloJa 
^r  tIeni0r  Giuseppe  Minerva  ; 

Second  Monk  Ellas  Berrenbllt 

vrst  ^ ounS  Man  Harry  Cantor 

Second  Young  Man  - 5 r 


Jean  de  Keyser 

imro  loun^,  Man  Carl 



a!  . Vittorio  T revisa n 

Sadie  Vanderbogch 


First  Girl 

Se.c“nd  «"•}  Esther  Loomis 

Incidental  Dances  by  Andreas  Pavlev  and 
t-erge  Oukralnsky,  assisted  by  Miles. 
Xemeroff,  Ledowa.  and  Corps  d.. 

Ballet. 

Conductor /Pietro  Ciminl 


Tlie  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  ” was 
sung  at  the  Manhattan  last  evening  to 
the  largest  audience  of  the  Chicago 


p|  lze  the  amazing  economy  of  material 

cj  with  which  the  composer  has  done  his  °Pera  Association’s  opening  fortnight 
Cl  work.  j here,  except  that  assured  for  tonight’s 

cl  It  would-  be  impossible  on  a first  | Salome  ” revival.  Though  Wolf- 
D‘ hearing  to  give  any  accurate  descrip- , j Ferrari  frankly  wrote  a ‘ best  seller 

Gj  tion  of  the  sequence  of  moods  in  tnis  i u~  u‘  ’ 

composition,  of  its  bold  and  brilliant  I 
J harmonic  coloring,  at  once  daring  and  ; 

I||  strictly  logical,  and  of  the  richly 
woven  instrumental  fabric.  Suffice  it 
t.o  say  that  the.  second  symphony  is 
the  best  orchestral  novelty  of  the  sea- 
son— a work  of  passionate  and  yearn- 
ing loveliness.  j 

It  is  customary  to  say  of  every  new  i 
composer,  “he  will  be  heard  from.”! 

Critics  sometimes  say  it  until  the  man  j 
! is  dead.  Let  us  say,  rather,  that  J 
j Karol  Szymanovski  was  very  definitely  I 
j heard  from  last  night,  and  that  what 
he  has  to  say  is  true  and  beautiful.  i 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Massenet's  “ Manon.” 


By  Deems  Taylor 


J 


BOSTON  AJTD  NEW  York. 
(Reprints  f] 

At  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  Pierre 
. -onteux  conducted  the  Boston  Orches- 
ra  in  the  first  of  that  organizations 
'enultlmate  pair  of  concerts  for  the 
eason.  xais  programme,  one  of  ex  ■ 
optional  interest.  Included  an  extract 
rom  Franck's  symphonic  poem,  “La 
exemption,”  four  excerpts  from  Cas- 
la’s  “Le  Couvent  eur  l’Eau,”  and 
'ebers  “Oberon"  overture. 

,°f  the  evenln^  ™s  a 
New  York  performance  of  Karo! 
ymanovski’s  Symphony  No.  2 in 

>ung  Tofilh  Mr'  Szymanovsk!  ‘s  u 
Jung  Polish  composer,  at  present 

vmg  in  New  York,  whose  long  fist 
compositions  includes  two  operas 
ree  symphonies,  a symphonic  poem 
id  a number  of  songs  and  p,an„  an“ 
n pieces.  The  work  played  last 

Za\*°mP0Sed  in  1911’  when  he 
as  but  28  years  old,  and  has  had 
anerous  performances  in  Europe. 
Several  of  his  smaller  works  have 

tbhearld,here  this  86as°u,  the  best 
them  being  two  violin  pieces  that 

rii  ?;0<: laP8kl  Played  at  his  Car- 
6 .Hall  recital.  Nothing  hereto- 

’hf°-Vei'  haS  elven  more  than  a 
[f,  ®f  the  Peal  Kifts  of  the  composer 
fe  sec°nd  symphony.  This  is  real 
,!  “•  V eloquent,  well-knit  and 
liidual.  In  the  opinion  of  at  least 
listener,  the  man  who  wmote  it 
-rjves  to  rank  among  the  foremost 
a8(.  composers. 


MANON.  Opei-H.  in  Five  Acts.  Book  in 

! French  by  Mvilhac  and  Gille.  Music  by 

1 Jules  Massenet.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. 

Manon  Lescaut Geraldine  Farrar 

jPousette  Alice  Miriam 

Javotte  Minnie  E?ener 

Rosette  Marion  Tvlva 

Des  Grieux Mario  Ohamlee 

Lescaut  Giuseppe  de  Luca 

|Ccunt  des  Grieux.... Leon  Rothier 

IGuillot  -...Angelo  Bada 

‘De  Bretlgny  Mario  Laurenti 

Hotel  Keeper Paolo  Ananian 

(Two  Guards { 

A Servant Marla  Savage 

Conductor,  Louis  Hasselmans. 


Massenet’s  “ Manon,”  esteemed  by 
some  admirers  of  the  French  composer 
as  one  of  his  best  operas,  was  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
For  some  reason  not  stated  the  per- 
formance reverted  to  the  form  in  which 
the  opera  was  given  for  several  seasons 
at  the  Metropolitan  before  last  season— 
(that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  scene 
| in  the  third  act  that  is  played  in  the 
I Cour  la  Reine.  In  its  place  was  re- 
stored the  scene  in  the  fourth  act  rep- 
I resenting  a fashionable  Parisian  gam- 
j filing  house  and  the  sometimes  violent 
j proceedings  therein. 

This  scene  is  doubtless  the  more  im- 
portant for  its  dramatic  significance; 
out  the  performance  loses  something  by 
the  exchange  in  picturesqueness  and 

1 tunefulness.  The  scene  in  the  Cour  la 
Reint,  as  it  was  presented  last  season, 
gives  opportunity  for  some  charming 
dances  in  the  old  style  and  for  some 
representations  of  a brifiiarrt  crowd^ 

Miss  Farrar  showed  great  charm, 
grace  and  pathos  as  Manon ; she  acted 
It,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  less  of  ef- 
fusive and  capricious  vivacity  than  she 
had  in  other  seasons,  but  her  imperson- 
ation did  not  suffer  thereby.  And  she 
sang  the  music  better  than  she  had  often  j 
sung  it,  with  1 more  care  and  circum-  1 
spection  and  with  a better  quality  of  I 
tone. 

Mr.  Chamlee,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  some  important  tenor  parts  lately, 
was  the  Des  Grieux.  He  represented 
the  character,  not  only  for  the  first  time 

here  but  also  for  the  first  time  any- 

where, with  commendable  spirit  and  ar- 
dor, and  sang  the  music  with  something 
of  the  elegance  and  finish  that  it  de- 
mands. In  the  “ Dream  ” song  of  the 

second  act  he  showed  an  excellent  stvle 


when  he  composed  his  popular  serenades 
and  intermezzos  to  a story  of  shocks 
and  thrills  of  the  Camorra  dens  in 
Naples,  the  work  lias  shown  singular 
vitality,  compared  with  his  own  dainty 
" Donne  Curiose,”  in  which  Geraldine 
Farrer  once  sang,  or  " L'Amore  Med- 
ico,” produced  on  Broadway  for  Lucee- 
\lzia  Bori.  - 

( Caroline  White,  Bassi  and  Sammarco, 
iof  the  former  Hammerstein  stars,  gave 
the  Neapolitan  tragedy  as  guests  at  the 
’'Metropolitan  on  March  5,  1911,  in  the 
then  Philadelphia-Chicago  company's 
first  season  as  visitors  here.  ” The 
Jewels,”  thrice  sung  in  that  house,  was 
repeated  once  at  the  Lexington,  and 
[twice  last  season  at  the  Manhattan, 
(when  it  was  found  to  offer  Rosa  Raisa 
one  of  her  few  ” modern  ” rflles  aside 
from  the  recent  “ Fanciulla  del  West.” 

| Miss  Raisa  made  much  of  the  part  of 

Maliella  last  evening,  gay  in  the  color- 
ful throng  of  the  opening  carnival,  spell- 
bound In  the  scene  of  the  stolen  sacred 
jewels,  drab  and  abandoned  in  the  mur- 
derers’ den.  Mr.  Lamont  was  effective 
as  the  rude  blacksmith,  and  Mr.  Rimini 
seldom  better  than  as  the  devil-may- 
care  Rafaele,  leader  of  the  Camorra. 
Mme.  Claessens  was  the  mother  of  Gen- 
naro  and  fostei  -mother  of  Maliella. 

A named  east  of  three  dozen  persons 
included  half  at  least  of  the  company’s 
principal  and  minor  singers.  As  in  last 
year's  performances,  one  of  the  sensa- 
tional moments  was  in  the  Camorrists' 
” apache  ” dances  by  Pavley,  Oukrain- 
sky  and  the  disguised  ballet.  Pietro 
Cimirii  conducted  the  realistic  score  and 
Jacques  Coini  directed  the  constantly 
moving  crowds  on  the  stage. 

“ Madame  Butterfly  ” will  be  repeated 
at  today’s  matinee,  in  place  of  the  an- 
nounced “ Tales  of  Hoffman.”  Mi#s 
Mason  arid  Mr.  Baklanoft'  reappear  in 
the  Puccini  opera,  with  Forrest  Lamont 
as  the  tenor. 

Rircardo  Martin  sings  tonight  as 
Herod  in  “ Salome,”  for  which  Muratore 
was  scheduled.  Strauss’s  music  drama, 
occupying  just  under  two  hours  in  per- 
formance, will  begin  at  8:30  o'clock. 


! | fifteen  years  of  ag< . "Standing  where! 
I * ke  brook  and  river  meet,"  she  may  still 
, | bo  regarded  as  a juvenile  prodigy  and 
music  lovers  will  be  Invited  to  be  aston- 
ished by  her  performances.  And  prob- 
ably they  will. 

Miss  Rubinstein  is  a tall,  fragile  look- 
ing girl,  fair  haired  and  generally  mod- 
est in  demeanor  although  at  the  ends  of 
soinc  (Passages  there  were  movements  of 
the  /bow  which  betrayed  the  self  con- 
sciousness of  the  budding  celebrity.  It 
wouid  be  a pity  If  this  recognition  of 
her  own  superiority  should  acquire  too 
much  prominence  in  the  young  woman’s 
mind,  for  she  has  a splendid  talent  and 
may  become  a great  artist. 

Her  tone  is  beautiful,  though  not  large, 
j her  intonation  excellent,  and  her  how 
j arm  is  admirably  flexible  and  sensitive, 
fihe  has  a musician’s  sense  of  rhythm 
and  a fine  perception  of  phrasing.  Her 
pet  formance  of  the  Mendelssohn  con- 
I cbrto  was  exquisite  in  the  first  two 
movements  by  reason  of  the  beauty  of 
I the  tone,  the  smoothness  of  style  and 
the  nice  distribution  of  accents.  The 
j finale  would  doubtless  have  sounded 
j better  if  played  at  a slightly  slower 
| tempo. 

There  was  nothing  dubiously  preco- 
cious in  Miss  Rubinstein’s  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  not  that  of  an  abnormal 
child;  neither  was  it  that  of  a grown 
woman,  it  was  what  might  be  expected 
of  a normal  girl  of  her  age.  well  trained 
and  possessed  of  an  exceptionally  great 
talent  for  the  violin.  Her  performance 
had  unusual  beauty,  but  it  was  the- 
beauty  of  violin  playing.  Nothing  else 
should  be  asked  of  the  girl  now.  Her 
debut  was  a delightful  incident  of  the 
season,  and  music  lovers  are  sure  to 
become  interested  in  her. 

Mr.  M'engelberg  gave  a dramatic  read- 
ing of  the  ’’Pastoral”  symphony,  and 
his  thunderstorm  was,  with  the  kind 
help  of  ten  double  basses  ahd  two  pairs 
of  tympani,  almost  tropical  in  its  exu- 
rerance.  The  Philharmonic  musicians 
played  very  well  indeed. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

| VV/ILLEM  MENGELBERG  made 
I v his  first  triumphant  appear- 
ance yesterday  afternoon  at  one  of 
( the  Philharmonic  Society’s  regular 
Carnegie  Hall  concerts.  And  be- 
hold! under  his  masterful  direction 
the  orchestra  sounded  like  another 
instrument  from  that  heard  earlier 
j in  the  season. 

I There  is  no  need  of  mincing 
words.  This  douty  little  Dutchman 
stands  head  and  shoulders  as  a 
wielder  of  the  baton  over  the  other 
conductors  upon  whose  backs  New 
Yorkers  have  the,  privilege  of  gaz- 
[ Jng  at  frequent  Intervals.  His 
j energy  is  stupendous,  he  knows 
exactly  what  lie  wants  and  he 
understands  how  to  command  ab- 
solute  obedience  to  his  demands. 

As  an  artistic  personality,  to  be 
! sure,  quite  apart  from  his  virtuoso 
| accomplishments.  Mengelberg  has 
bis  shortcomings.  His  taste  is  by 
j no  means  faultless.  He  is  prone 
j to  sacrifice  purity  of  style  for  ef- 
fect. He  is  fond  of  highly  colored 
j mus,cal  rhetoric.  He  is  by  no 

! means  calious  to  the  applause  of 
the  gallery. 

But  the  performances  he  obtains 
are  always  technically  excellent 
always  elaborately  filed  out  in’ 
j detail.  And  there  is  satis 

I ntrt'0ni  '?  SUrh  Performances — - , 
part.cularly  in  these  davs  of  rough- 

' fn«°H  r‘dlr)K— even  when  one’s  own 
instincts  as  to  arn..ti,. 
balk 


Fanny  Rezia  Sings  Opera  Airs. 

Fanny  Rezia,  soprano,  assisted  by 
Francis  Mooro  at  the  piano,  gave  a first 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  To 
sensitive  temperament  and  a light  voice 
cultivated  in  legato  singing,  she  adds 
varied  musical  gifts,  as  wten  she  fol- 
lowed Rosina's  air  in  “ The  Barber  ” 
by  deftly  playing  her  own  accompani- 
ment to  the  popular  " Will  o’  the 

| Wisp."  Her  program  included  other 
opera  airs  from  “ Dinorah  ” and 
" Louise,”  French  lyrics  of  Debussy  and 
Albert  Wolff,  and  songs  in  English  ot 
a soft,  foreign  accent  by  Hageman  and' 

LaForge. 

B>  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

j Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  the 

| Philharmonic  Orchestra  yesterday  after- *  1 * * * ingly  transparent  im' 
noon  in  Carnegie  Mali.  He  had  resumed  out  by  sheer  power  and  eloquence6 

his  post  at  the  head  of  the  organization  some  o the  or.ginal  Beethoven  fia' 

on  Tuesday  evening  when  he  shared  the  yor'  T'  "as  bard  to  believe  that 

the  composer  - - l 


instincts  as  to  artistic  proprieties 
balk  now  and  then  at  certain  modi 

f accent  °I  lempi'  over^PbatiC 
accents,  sophisticated  nuances, 

fbere  were  times  yes4rdav 
in  the  -Pastoral  ’ symphony  when 
m®iifiener.co,,1<!  reasonably  ask 


himself, 

treatment  of  the  work,  superbly 


whether  Mendleberg’s 


i ui  actually  had  con- 
<eited  his  music  iu  a ina 
strongly  spiced.  ' 


nanner  so 


direction  with  Artur  Bodanzky.  Yes- 
terday be  was  alone  in  his  glory.  He 
first  interpreted  the  "Pastoral”  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  and  later  the  over- 
ture to  "Der  Freischuetz.”  Between 
these  two  stood  Mendelssohn's  violin 

concerto,  which  served  to  introduce  a w oner  s , 

young  performer.  Miss  Erna  Rubinstein  i v F,rei-Scln 

This  addition  to  the  long  list  of  violin  ' h ?h  t,rought  the  programme  to 

now  exciting  this  country  is  a f.  close-  To  ],e  perfectly  frank 
^ehAhian’  *an.d-  ac0°rding  to  the  unim-  there  have  been  more  than 

peathable  testimony  ,nf  her  passport  I ona  person  in  the  audience  to 


If  such  thoughts  obtruded  occa- 
8 onally  during  the  F major  sym- 
phony, so  inspiringiy  played,  they 
came  with  a rush,  however  in 
Webers  "Freischuetz  " overture 


whom  Mengei berg's  flanibovantlv 
Impressive  reading,  with  its  rare- 
‘Ully  thought-out  contrasts  of  tem- 
j po'  (‘id  not  appeal  at  all. 

I The  matinee  also  served  to  in- 
troduce an  extremely  talented 
i young  violinist,  Etna  Rubinstein— 
[a  mere  child,  to  judge  from 
I juvenile  clothes,  but  well  on  in  her 
reens,  it  would  seem.  Sonorously 
■and  vigorously  supported  by  Men- 
igelberg  and  his  men,  she  placed 

lnhnMlendeIssohn  c°ncerto  not  only 
■brilliantly,  but  with  unaffected  sini- 

Rm  ? f6eling  and  direction. 

l,  .^hat,a  gruelling  pace  the  con 
Iductor  adopted  in  the  last  move- 
ment. No  wonder  that  the  per- 
^™aince  ,had  more  propulsive 
bprightlfness! 3Sh  thaU  Srace  and  : 


Alice  Miriam  In  Opera  Tori 

Lucrezia  Bori  is  suffrw  „ ~ day' 
end  Alice.  Miriam  win  ^ from  a cold- 
« the-berone  .f  Kl"^  <"  ^ p,aCe 

this  afternoon  An  j , ! tr°M,i- 
that  effect-  adds  that  Miss  Mir? 9te  t0  I 
one  of  Mr  Gattl  c«.  Mlriam  is  I 

sopranos.  Her  early  if, a,„za  s American  I 
eas  She  has  aW’  ! ,v ua*  m Kan" 

as  Mioaeia  in  " Cai>icr,&-e"  hea,'d  here  ! 
•dug  leading:  opera  rc!ca‘  , and  ®be  has 
^•texirtant  Aeatrea  of  r J,"  most  o f the 


J 

-rm- 

of  an  allegretto,  but  it  was  not  that  of 
ipurred  into  a ! 


of  Italy.' 


Chauve  Souris 


BALIEFF’S  BAT  THEATRE 
FROM  MOSCOW 
DIRECT  FROM  LONDON-FAR1S 
AMERICAN  SEASON 
Under  the  Direction  of 
F.  RAT  COMSTOCK  St  MORRIS  GEST 
S WEEKS  ONLY 

30  Evening  Performances ■ — !)  Mats.  Only 

BEGINNING  TONIGHT.  8.30. 
FORTY-NINTH  STREET  THEATRE 
Best  of  B’way.  Flione  Circle  3836 


The  fifth  of  the  senes  or  noonday  mo- 
sicaics  under  the  direction  of  Frank  La 
f orge  and  Ernesto  Berumen  was  given 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday.  The  assist- 
ing artists  were  Cora  Cook,  contralto, 
and  Sheffield  Child,  tenor.  Miss  Cook 
was  heard  to  good  advantage  in  the 
Schumann  cycle,  “Frauenliebe  und 
Leben,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful exponents  of  German  liedcr. 
Miss  Cook’s  voice  is  sweet,  and  she  has 
a charming  manner  of  presenting  her 
songs.  Mr.  La  Forge  accompanied  the 
siuger  in  his  usual  excellent  manner. 

Mr.  Child  sang  three  French  songs  — 
"Celle  q ne  je  pre  fere"  by  Font-drain. 
"Los  Cloches"  by  Debussy  and  ‘TO 
luce  van  le  stelle"  from  "Tosco. " Not 
only  is  his  voice  of  due  quality  and  long 
range,  but  his  diction  is  a thing  of  d<- 
ligbt.^  1 he  future  holds  much  in  store 
lor  this  talented  young  man.  Kathryn 
Kerin  accompanied  Mr.  Child  with  ar- 
tistic skill. 

Ernesto  Berumen.  pianist  par  c.veel- 
played  "Twilight  Dream”  and 


CHICAGO  OPERA 


MARY  GARDEN,  General  Director. 

MANHATTAN  «™ra 

*’*  — siF.rnxn  week 


—SECOND  WEEK— 

Today,  Mat.  at  2.  “The  Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann.’' Ivoffun.  Mason.  Namara. 
Johnson,  PavJoska,  Schwarz.  Ballet. 
Cond.  Grovlez. 

Tonight,  at  8:30,  “Salome.”  Garden,  Mar- 
tin, Reynolds,  Dufranne.  Cond.  I’olacco. 
Mon.,  Feb.  6,  Premier,  “Love  for  Three 
Oranges.”  Nina  Koshetz  (debut),  t?av. 
loska,  Cotreuil,  Mojica,  Dua,  Dufrere 
Beck.  Cond.  Prokofieff. 

Tues.,  “Louise.”  Garden,  Claessens, 
Lap  pas,  Raklanoff.  Cond..  Grovlez. 

Wed  , “Tan nhn user.”  Raisa,  Van  Gordon 
Schubert,  Schwarz,  Pavley,  Oukrainskv' 
Ba'ict.  Cond.  Ferrari. 

T'hurs.,  “Rigoletto.”  Mason,  Schipa,  Bak- 
lanoff,  Pavioska.  Lazzari.  Cond.  Polaccv. 
liri,,  ‘ Salome.”  Garden,  Martin,  Reynolds, 
Dufranne.  Cond.  Polacco. 

2 “The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
Mest.  Raisa,  Lappas,  Rimini,  Du- 
franne: Polanco. 

Sat.  Night,  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 
Pa'^°g,_Soh!P\  R1  mint,  Lazzari ; Clmtnl. 
PRICKS : 181  to  $7:  ORCH.,  85,  $6  & *7 
I Mason  & Hamlin,  the  official  piano  ) 


i METROPOLITAN 


I;  rench  Military  March"  by  Saiut-Saens 
with  ;i  second  part  played  by  the  Duo- 
Art  piano,  reproducing  the  work  of 
■ Rudolph  Gan::. 


OPERA 
HOUSE 

TODAY, 2. SNOW  MAIDEN.  Miriam.  D’Arle 
DMaunoln;  Harrold.Laurent.I.RoUilur,  Bodaj\zl<y. 
EVE.  at  8 (Pop.  Prices).  MEFISTOFELE.  Alda, 
Eauton,  Pcrlnl ; Glffli.  M.tnlones.  Moranzoul. 
SUN.  Eve.  Concert..  ELLY  NEY,  Tianlslc; 
Ponsellc.  Matzenauer:  Orch.  Kisler. 

NEXT  MON..  8.  BARBER  of  SEVILLE.  GalU- 
Ourol ; ChJWm’4‘«*.Ituffo,Mariloncs.  MaJatasta.Papi. 
I;  WED.  at  8.  LOUISE.  Farrar.  Berat;  Harrold. 
Whitehill,  Diaz  Hasselraans. 


Erna  Rubinstein.  15  Years  Old. 
Shows  Poise  and  Bearing  of 
Experienced  Artist 

In  the  first  of  this  season’s  Friday  j, 
afternoon  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
conducted  by  him  yesterday  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg  brought  us  back  to  the  fields: 
of  asphodel  over  which  the  musical : 
gods  walk  without  bending  a stalk  or 
bruising  a blcssom.  Incidentally,  also, 
he  introduced  a child  whose  playing  | 
compelled  an  exclamation  like  Dominie  | 
Sampson's  “Prodigious!”  She  is  called 
Erna  Rubinstein  and  is  said  to  be  a ] 
Hungarian  Jewess,  aged  fifteen  years. ; 


TH..  F,5.  9.  MAT.  BOHEME^j3 


$1.10  to  $4iuP.Wair  Tax 
Borl,  D’Arle:  Gigli,  Scottl. 


Rothier.  Papl. 


THUR.  at  8:30.  AMORE  DEI  TRE  RE.  Muzio; 
Martlnelll,  Danlse,  Dldur.  Morauzonl. 

FRI.  at  8:15,  RIGOLETTO.  Galli-Curci.  Terini ; 
Chamlee,  De  Luca.  Rothier.  Papl. 

SAT.  at  2 ANDRE  CHENIER.  Muzio;  Gigli, 
Danlse.  Bada.  Moranzonl. 

SAT.3(Prices  $1.50  to  $5.00).  CARMEN.  Farrar. 
Bori;  Galll,  Martlnelli,  Whitehill.  Hasselmans. 
HARDMAN  PIANO  USED. 


a melancholy  march  ...... 

quickstep  by  the  entrance  of  the  lovely, 
major  melody.  Beethoven’s  notion  con- 
cerning its  tempo  may  be  gathered  j 
from  the  corresponding  movement  in) 
the  symphony  which  he  wrote  immedi-l 
ately  after  it.  The  Allegretto  Scher- 
zando  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  is  anl 
allegretto  played  jocosely.  We  doubt 
if  Mr.  Coates  would  associate  a heavy- 
hearted  or  halfway  heavy-footed  mood 
with  that  exquisite  bit  of  humor.  Yet 
it  is  an  allegretto.  Mr.  Monteux  per- 
mitted the  characteristic  dactyl  in  the 
pizzicato  basses  to  the  second  subject, 
to  turn  into  an  anapaest  by  overlooking' 
the.  dynamic  stress  in  the  eighth  notes 
which  results  from  their  being  playedj 
on  the  higher  open  strings  instead  of 
pJacing  the  accent  on  the  first  beat, 
where  it  belongs,  but  where  the  A 
has  less  volume  of  tone  because  it  is, 
sounded  an  octave  lower  in  contra- 
basses and  violoncellos.  And  the  sec- 
ond and  last  tones  of  the  theme  of  the 
finale  were  inaudible,  as  usual. 

Uncertainty  is  beginning  to  enter 
into  our  concert  programs  as  well  as 
the  repertoire  of  tile  Manhattan  Opera 
House.  Mr.  Monteux  had  promised  a 
first  New  York  performance  of  Ravel’s 
“La  Valse,”  but  replaced  it  yesterday 
with  Schonberg’s  “Verklarte  Nacht.” 
His  other  numbers  were  the  “Istar” 
variations  by  X,  indy  and  Svendsen’.. 
“Carnival  of  Paris.” 

The  operas  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  were  “Snegou- 
rotchka”  in  the  afternoon  and  “Mefis- 
tofele”  in  the  evening.  In  the  former 
the  principal  pari  was  sung  by  Miss 
Alice  Miriam,  who  was  called  in  as  a 
substitute  for  Miss  Bori.  A fresh 
voice,  a youthful  figure  and  simplicity  | 
of  action  which  begets  sympathy  are 
the  qualities  most  essential  in  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  fragile  creature  com-  f 
pounded  of  wintry  snow  and  the  balmy' 
breath  of  spring,  and  these  attributes! 
were  agreeably  disclosed  by  Miss 
Miriam.  “Snegourotchka”  is  an  opera 
in  which  youthfulness  is  a character- 
istic element,  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Gatti’s  company,  Mr.  Lau- 
renti  in  particular,  give  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves  in  its  repre- 
sentation. The  performers  in  “Mefis- 
tofele”  were  those  who  took  part  in 
the  first  of  this  season’s  performances 
of  the  opera — Mme.  Alda,  Mme.  Easton. 
Miss  Perini,  and  Messrs.  Mardones, 
Gigli  and  Paltrinieri. 


last  night  for  the  New  York  Relief  Corn- 
mittee  for  I- amine-Stricken  Russia 
Maurice  Nadelle  assisted  in  the  com- 
poser s second  concerto,  in  D minor,  as 
well  as  an  air  from  the  first  concerto 
IP  - f * hal'P  minor,  second  polonaise  in  A. 
the  mazurka,  Souvenir  of  Posen."  and 
Russian  Carnival." 


EMOTIONS  DEPICTED 
BY  VARYING  LIGHTS 


Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenwalt 
Describes  the  Process  of 


Interpretation. 


As  the  first  piano  notes  of  "Ave 
Maria"  filled  the  darkened  Wanamaker’s 
auditorium  yesterday  afternoon  a beam 
of  blue  light  filtered  through  the  dark- 
ness and  filled  the  dome  of  silver  cloth 
above  the  player’s  head.  The  notes  of 
the  introduction  swelled  in  volume  and 
the  blue  became  brighter  and  more 
vivid.  Then  as  the  voice  of  a singer 
took  up  the  words  the  blue  slowly  faded 
into  green  until,  to  the  spectators,  it  -was 
as  though  they  were  gazing  into  a shim- 
mering. sun-kissed  sea.  The  lights 
changed  in  tints  and  in  density.  In  the 
fervent  passages  they  were  merged  into 
a glowing  red  to  denote  religious.  Other 
musical  selections  expressing  gladness, 
sorrow  and  other  emotions  followed  and 
to  them  the  Changeful,  throbbing  lights 
kept  pace.  It  was  a demonstration  of 
the  "light  player,"  through  which  Mrs. 


Mary  Hallock  Greenwalt  seeks  to  inter- 


>  s t o n 


itra  l 


Her  pose  and  bearing  indicate  greater 
maturity  than  the  figures,  and  so  does  [ 
i her  playing  of  the  violin,  for  that  is  the 
■ playing  of  an  artist  ripe  in  knowledge  j 
and  feeling  and  marvelously  trained  in! 
technical  skill.  She  played  the  Men- 
delssohn Concerto  with  fine  breadth  of 
style,  only  slightly  marred  by  senti- 
mentality, an  ample  and  beautiful  tone] 
and  amazing  dash  in  the  rondo  finale. 
If  she  plavs  it  as  well  ten  years  from 
now  (and  the  other  battle  horses  of  the 
violin  virtuosi)  she  will  stand  among 
the  best  in  her  department.  Needless 
1 to  say,  she  was  applauded  to  the  echo 
by  an  audience  already  worked  into  an 
enthusiastic  mood  by  a finished  and 
eloquent  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral  Svmphonj.”  To  end  the  con- J 
j cert  we  had  the  overture  to  “Dei-  Frei- 
schiitz.”  H.  E.  K. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(djjr  pr LnJ-oti- r r a i n la  if  lin.1l  ' 

Something  may  be  found  in  another  j 
section  of  The  Tribune  to-day  touching 
the  occasional  meeting  of  minds  of  con- ] 


ductors  as  to  the  desirability  of  com- 
pelling, or  at  least  inviting,  the  eon- 
certgoers  to  hear  the  same  composi- 
tion day  after  day.  The  case  direct- 
ly in  point  was  Beethoven’s  syfcph ony 
in  A,  the  Seventh  of  the  supposedly 
immortal  Nine.  Between  Thursday 
night  of  week  before  last  and  yester- 
day afternoon  the  symphony  was  played 
five  times  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  on 
the  programs  of  three  organizations, 
and  therefore  those  who  heard  even  a 
j single  concert  by  the  Philharmonic, 
j the  Symphony  Society  and  the  Boston 
I Orchestra  within  the  period  heard  tne 
work  three  timfes.  By  the  same  token, 
if  we  do  no' 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


, n L , they  were  permitted 

frra7ipn<i  Pai-otn  and  Ovrcna  Van ' timate  that  they  were  challenged  — to 
J lirazlella  ^aiet0  ana  pyrejla  vani  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 

value  of  the  interpretations  of  Messrs. 
Stransky,  Coates  and  Monteux. 

In  the  article  printed  elsewhere  in 
The  Tribune  to-day  we  have  ventured 


Gordon  on  Program  at  Hotel 
Concert. 


The  presence  of  two  Chicago  Opera 
Company  -stars  in  the  persons  of  Grazi- 
olla  I’areto,  soprano;  and  Cyrcna  Van 
Gordon,  contralto,  at  the  Biltmore  Fri- 
day Morning  Musicale.  held  yesterday, 
gave  added  interest  to  a series  that  has 
been  exceedingly  popular  this  season. 
The  affair  was  also  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  basso.  Edward  LarYow. 

enthusiastically  re- 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Just  why  it  happened  that  Beetho- 
ven's seventh  symphony  should  have  ^ 
been  three  times  played  in  New  York 
within  a week  will  doubtless  never  be 
explained.  Mr.  Monteux  played  it  for 
the  third  time  yesterday  afternoon  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  m Car- 
negie Hall,  Mr.  Coates  having  played 
it  earlier  in  the  pair  of  the  New  Yoik 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  concerts.  By 
quick  action  on  the  part  of  both  Mi. 
Monteux  and  Mr.  Mengelberg,  a similar 
duplication  in  the  case  of  Ravel  s La. 
Valse  ’’  was  avoided.  The  conductor 
of  each  of  the  four  orchestra  giving 
concerts  regularly  in  New  York  may  be 
supposed  to  spend  time  both  In  the  day 
and  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night 
trying  to  think  of  compositions  for  his 
programs  that  the  others  are  not  going 
to  plav  in  New  York,  but  they  do  so 
frequently  with  singularly  unsuccessful  | 

16But  Mr.  Monteux  was  successful  inj 
his  performance  of  the  symphony.: 
which  was  right  in  tempo,  rhythmically! 
elastic,  fine  and  well  balanced  in  tone,1 
a performance  that  sounded  like  -Bee- 
thoven’s music. 

In  place  of  Ravel’s  piece.  Mr.  Mon- 
teux played  the  arrangement  for  string 
orchestra  of  Schonberg’s  sextet,  “ Verk- 
larte Nache,’’  music  now  not  unfamiliar 
and  that  still  seems  the  product  of 
imagination  and  a sense  of  beauty. 
The  string  orchestra  grows  monotonous, 
in  color  before  the  piece  is  ended ; and 
singularly  enough,  this  monotony  is 
conveyed  much  more  by  the  orchestra; 
than  by  the  sextet  for  which  the  com: 
position  was  originally  written. 

It  was  a gratification  to  hear  aganj 
d’lndy’s  “ Istar  ’’  variations,  music  that 
is  not  often  played  and  deserves  a mort 
frequent  hearing.  This  music  no  lqngei 
seems  “ cerebral  " or  dry,  but  finely 
imaginative,  deeply  felt  and  writ  ter 
with  great  skill  not  only  in  the  develop- 

tLn  t'O  rio  tiAne  Villi  ITT  tVlP  Hfi 


upon  some  reflections  concerning  the  - 
music  as  Beethoven  wrote  it  and  as  j 
we  modestly  think  be  intended  that  it 
should  be  played  and  as  it  was  made  j 
to  sound.  To  those  observations  w« 
have  little  to  add  after  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Boston  Orchestra. 

The  players  at  the  command  of  Mr. 
Monteux  did  not  give  out  a body  of 
tone  as  ingratiating  to  the  ear  as  d:d  [ 
those  directed  by  Mr.  Stransky  and  | 


Miss  Pareto  was  . , 

ceivod.  and  sang  with  much  fervor  and  Mr.  Coates,  but  the  performance,^ 
beauty  of  tone.  Her  numbers  included  little  more  spirited  than  that  of  the 
the  “Cavatine  Amina”  from  Bellini'*  i Philharmonic  Society  and  a great  deal 
“Sonnambula.”  three  shorter  jtieees.  and  | ]es8  erratic  than  that  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society,  approached  the  former 
in  being,  so  far  as  tempi  were  con- 
cerned, consonant  with  the  manifest 
purposes  of  the  composer.  There  were 


the  “Shadow  Song"  from  "Dinorah.” 
Mis*  Van  Gordon  sang  the.  “L’Abhor- 
ritn  Ttivale'  aria  from  ‘Aida"  and  a 
sories  of  .American  songs. 

Mr.  Lankov  offered  an  aria  frorf  Mo- 
zart's "The  Magic  Flute"  and  lhrt-e 
--ongs.  “Passing  By."’  by  Purcell;  “Roll- 
ing  Down  to  Rio."  by  Edward  German. 
■ and  Roddick's  negr-  spiritual,  “Standin’ 
fin  do  Need  o'  Prayer." 


deviations  from  the  fundamental  iai.es  ' 
of  speed  indicated  by  Beethoven’s 
markings,  but  they  were  not  radically  i 
or  violently  different. 

Mr.  Monteux’s  conception  of  the  Al- 
legretto is  not  quite  that  which  Bee- 
thoven conceived  to  be  the  movement 

fUl  KUO’ 
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ment  of  the  variations  but  in  the  or- 
chestral color.  Nor  need  there  b« 
anxious  reflections  as  to  nature  and  ap 
pearance  of  the  ornaments  and  gar- 
ments successively  stripped  from  tht 
Babylonian  woman.  The  music  gives 
no  information  about  them,  aqd  call 
give  none.  But  it  is  engrossing  and  Im- 
pressive as  music  and  was  played  witd 
brilliancy  and  clarity  by  the  orchestr? 

There  was  none  too  great  interest  L 
Svendsen’s  “ Carnival  of  Paris,”  whk 
cLsed  the  concert.  It  seeks  to  repre- 
sent purely  exterior  effects,  which  i( 
does  with  some  success  till  they  begin 
to  pall  through  undue  length. 


pret  human  emotion  in  terms  of  light. 

The  "light  player”  is  a small  instru- 
. ment  not  unlike  a spinet.  Seated  in 
front  of  it  the  player  works  a set  of 
several  keys  which  direct  the  travels  of 
a rheostat  across  the  points  of  contact 
with  the  groups  of  colored  lights.  The 
operator,  Rodney  Clark,  "throws”  the 
rheostat  across  the  "key  board”  in  har- 
mony with  his  own  emotions  for,  it  was 
explained,  there  can  be  no  set  standard 
of  colors  to  represent  given  emotions. 
Thus  green  may  mean  jealousy  to  one 
while  to  another  it  may  spell  the  magic 
of  the  open  spaces  and  the  ocean.  Mrs. 
Greenwalt,  who  lias  made  a careful  : 
study  of  the  emotional  values  of  light, 
is  authority  for  the  last  statement. 

” What  has  been  done  here  this  after- 
noon,” said  Mrs.  Greenwalt,  becoming 
serious,  ” was  the  use  of  darkness  and 
brightness  of  light,  and  light  intensities 
carry  the  color  for  the  purpose  of  emo- 
tional and  abstract  expressions  in  time 
succession.  It  follows  the  emotions  made 
by  the  aggregations  of  the  notes.  It  is 
an  esthetic  clothing  for  music  in  which 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  musical  emo- 
tions are  paralleled  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  lights.” 

Mrs.  Greenwalt  took  her  place  at  the 
“ player,"  and,  working  the  various  keys 
and  pedal,  made  the  silver  dome  reflect 
the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  She  mean- 
time explained  that  as  the  player  works 
the  pedal  the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
decreased  or  increased  by  carefully  com- 
puted mathematical  figures.  The  keys 
on  top  of  the  instrument,  she  said,  can 
be  put  in  series  with  darkness  or  light, 
any  color  or  ail  colors  combined. 

Painting  with  lights,  Mrs.  Greenwalt 
called  it.  By  the  skillful  working  of  the 
player  it  was  possible,  she  said,  to 
"play  one  light  against  anc-thtr,”  ac- 
cording to  the  proportioning  of  color, 
and  thus  produce  a " capacity  ”■  for 
painting  with  light*.  To  demonstrate, 
this  capacity  for  emotion  painting,  Mrs. 
Greenwalt  began  to  sing  " Ave  Maria.” 
The  dome  was  flooded  with  opal  light. 
She  stopped  suddenly  with  her  hands 
outstretched  in  front  of  her  as  though 
in  supplication.  Can’t  you  see?  ” she 
queried,  as  her  arms  fell  slowly  to  her 
sides. 

" Color  can  be  linked  to  emotion 
through  these  common  factors,  quality, 
quantity,  extension,”  she  continued.  "No 
color  can  be  made  to  express  any  one 
emotion.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
green  portrays  jealousy,  just  as  red  ex- 
presses anger  or  maniacal  fury.  Green 
may  as  well  express  the  freshness  of 
Spring  and  red  the  fervor  of  religion. 

’ A fine  art  must  be  reminiscent  to  a 
creature  of  his  very  being.  The  emo- 
tional states  bred  in  him  by  the  dark- 
ness of  night  and  the  brightness  of  day 
have  ended  by  having  their  speaking 
value.  That  is  first  and  most  important 
in  the  building  of  this  new  form  Of  ex- 
pression. The  second  is  that  when  you 
join  it  to  the  arts  of  succession  you  are 
investing  light  with  the  pulse  of  time 
and  the  span  of  respiration.” 

The  idea  of  expressing  emotion  bv 
lights  is  not  new.  The  church  haS  used 
lights,  hut  most  of  today’s  attempts, 
Mrs.  Greenwalt  said,  and  she  referred 
to  such  attempts  in  motion-picture  thea- 
tres, are  simply  the  flashing  of  colored 
lights  that  are  not  reconciled  with  the 
music  and  do  not  interpret  any  emotion. 


Pianist  and  Violinist  in  Recitals. 

Ignatz  Friedman  gave  his  third  and 
last  piano  recital  at  Aeolan  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  when  the  Polish  artist) 
was  heard  in  an  all-Chopin  program,, 
headed  by  the  sonata  Op.  28  and  con- 
cluding with  that  containing  the  ” Fu- 
neral March  " of  Op.  35.  There  were 
changes  among  a group  of  smaller  works 
comprising  several  etudes,  the  mazurka! 
In  B minor,  not  C minor,  and  the  “ Ber-1 
ceuse  ” tand  ” Andante  Spianato  and! 
Polonaise.” 

Mishel  Piastro  played  an  all-Wieniaw-j 
ski  program,  that  the  violinist  himself 
believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
New  Y’ork,  in  a recital  at  Aeoliap  Hall1 


At  tlie  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  j 
the  afternoon  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation  gave  “The  Jewels  of  the  ! 
Madonna"  and  in  the  evening  Mary  I 
Garden  sang  in  “Salome”  for  the  ben-  j 
‘efit.  of  the  American  Committee  for  1 
the  Relief  of  devastated  France.  This  | 

performance  will  be  reviewed  in  to- 
morrow’s editions. 


SINGS  “ THE  SNOW  MAIDEN.’ 


Alice  Miriam,  Young  Kansas  So- 
prano, Charms  at  Metropolitan. 

Alice  Miriam,  a young  soprano  from 
Kansas,  appeared  in  the  same  r6Io  as 
Rimsky-Korsakoffs  " The  Snow  Maid- 
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fen”  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, when  a sold-out  house  that 
had  expected  Lucrezia  Bori  as  the 
Kussian  fairy  tale's  heroine  remained 
to  be  first  surprised  and  then  frankly 
charmed  by  the  young  American  artist, 
Miss  Miriam,  a Western  clergyman's 
daughter,  who  had  sung  in  opera  both 
at  Chicago  and  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy,  and  she  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion cf  the  Metropolitan  when  the  late 
Em  ico  Caruso  chose  her  from  many 
others  as  his  assisting  soprano  on  a I 
concert  tour. 

As  Snegourotchka,  sung  but  once  by 
Bori  in  the  opera’s  recent  production 
here.  Miss  Miriam  proved  a most  ac- 
ceptable substitute,  not  only  in  diminu- 
tive daintiness  and  personal  charm,  but 
also  in  voice,  easily  filling  the  theatre 
and  fitting  the  plaintive  character  of 
the  gentle  daughter  of  King  Winter  and 
Fairy  Spring.  Her  French,  too.  was 
clearly  enunciated,  though  her  training 
had  been  in  America  and  Italy.  Mme= 
Delaunois,  d’Arle,  Telva  and  Howard’ 
and  Messrs.  Harrold,  Laurenti.  Bada’ 
Rothier  and  others  reappeaicd,  and  Mr’ 
Bodanzky  conducted. 

Another  capacity  audience  heard 
Cnito  -i  ” Mefistofele  ” for  the  fifth  time 
iAlshSeason  at  the  Broadway  house  last 
nigrnt,  with  Mmes.  Alda.  Easton  and 
Perini  and  Messrs.  Gigli  and  Mardones 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducting. 

Rudolf  Bauerkeller. 

Rudolf  Bauerkeller,  who  died  Fridaj 
at  the  Flower  Hospital  after  an  opera 
tlon  had  been  concert  master  of  the  Nev 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a first 
violin  of  the  National  Symphony.  He 
lived  at  22  East  Sixtieth  Street.  Born 
in  1879  at  Manchester,  England,  he 
studied  music  in  Germany  and  played  in 
various  cities  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. He  came  here  about  fifteen 
years  ago  and  for  a time  gave  violin 
lessons  at  Saratoga,  becoming  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  while  livin  gthere.  He 
founded  the  Ensemble  Society  in  this 
city  for  the  promotion  of  chamber  music. 
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Songs  by  Lazare  Saminsky, 

; Cantata  by  SamnelThewman 
I Presented  at  Town  Hall  by 
Society  of  Friends  of  Music 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(’BgjW’h !>«1  -from  yesterday' a.  last  edition) 
For  a good  many  years  the  Trib- 
une’s reviewer  has  had  to  endure  much 
malevolent  and  frequently  mendacious 
criticism  (critics  are  the  subjects  of 
much  more  criticism  tharf  the  people 
they  criticize)  because  he  urged  that 
more  benefit  might  result  for  Ameri- 
can musicians  from  discussing  their 
I works  frankly  and  honestly  than  fr^m 
coddling  performers  and  composers 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be 
born  i or  chanced  to  be  living  in  the 
Unitec.  States.  It  seems  now  as  if  the 
time  were  come  when  the  same  atti- 
tude ought  to  be  adopted  toward  a cer- 
tain class  of  foreigners  who  are  visit- 
ing us.  They  are  here  not  because  of 
a suddenly  conceived  admiration  for 
our  people  or  a suddenly  acquired  con- 
viction that  our  taste  and  understand- 
ing are  better  than  those  of  their  home 
.peoples,  but  because  they  have  been 
thrown  upon  our  shores  by  the  waves 
of  war.  But  they  are  a pushing  and 
persistent  people,  and  are  rapidly 
creating  a cult  which,  until  it  has  had 
its  day,  is  apt  to  disturb  our  artistic 
equilibrium.  The  invasion  just  now  is 
from  Russia  and  Poland,  more  par- 
ticularly from  Russian  and  Polish 
Jewry.  Every  week  or  so  we  hear  the 
command^  that  at  the  sound  of  the 
cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery 
wa  fall  down  and  worship  the  image 
which  a Poldowski,  Szymanowski, 
Prokofiefl?  or  somebody  else 

"whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  shatters  to  fragments  the  trumpet 
of  fame” 


i tinctly  propagandists,  an cF  we  were 
I led  into  curious  speculation  as  to  why 
it  was  thought  wise  to  produce  music 
j by  Lazare  Saminsky  and  Samuel  Thcw- 
jnan  when  a more  profitable  excursion 
| might  have  been  made  into  American 
fields-  to  say  nothing  of  English,  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian  fields.  Both 
the  composers  happen  to  be  in  New 
York,  but  so  are  a number  of  American 
composers  whose  music  might  have 

fiven  more  genuine  pleasure  than  could 
e felt  while  listening  to  tha  foup 
sacred  songs  composed  by  Mr.  Samin- 
sky and  the  cantata  by  Mr.  Thewman. 

Two  of  Mr.  Saminsky’s  songs  were 
settings  of  folk  melodies  of  the  Pales- 
I tine  and  Jemmenite  Jews,  but  we  have 
heard  much  more  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful music  taken  from  the  synagogal 
service  books,  Sulzer’s  “Schir  Zion,” 
for  instance.  These  songs  were  not 
even  drops  in  the  bucket  of  ancient 
ritual  music  of  the  Jews,  and  were  not 
made  interesting  by  their  somewhat 
sophisticated  settings.  The  orchestral 
parts  added  not  an  inch  to  their  artistic 
stature.  Any  one  of  old  Solomon 
Sulzer’s  old-fashioned  arrangements  of  1 
a liturgical  hymn  or  prayer,  or  one  by 
Naumbourg,  Halevy  or  the  more  med- 
orn  Lewandowski,  would  have  sent  them 
out  of  the  room  like  shivering  ghosts. 

M.  Saminsky’s  hymns — they  were 
called  “El  Hibne  Hagalida”  and  “Ami 
.Hadal,”  sung  in  Hebrew;  “To  Zion’3 
Heights,”  sung  in  English,  and  a 
“Sanctus,”  sung  in  Latin,  and  very  well 
sung  by  the  choir  trained  by  Mr.  Town- 
send—were  frank  and  straightforward, 
though  not  harmonically  appealing  to 
the  old-fashioned  ear.  Mr.  Thewman’s 
piece  was  a setting  of  Schiller’s  “Der 
Abend,”  for  female  voices,  including  so- 
prano and  contralto  solos,  ana  was  of 
the  more  precious  atmospheric  order, 
with  occasional  tintinnabulation  from 
the  celesta,  some  solo  phrases  from 
the  voices  of  a small  orchestra  and  bits 
of  music  intended  to  be  descriptive  of 
passages  in  Schiller’s  poem  telling  of 
Phcebus  stopping  his  chariot  to  give 
,’nis  horses  a drink  and  to  seek  rest  and 
love  in'  the  arms  of  Thetis.  There  was 
Isome  charm  in  the  chorus  of  women's 
I voices,  but  we  found  nothing  distinctive 
iin  melody,  harmony  and  orchestration. 
Deems  Taylor  has  done  better  things, 
but  he  is  only  a critic  and  Mr.  Thew- 
man is  the  stage  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  But  a stage  man- 
ager who  is  a composer  is  a rarer  bird 
than  a composing  critic.  The  onetime 
purveyor  of  critical  opinions  for  The 
Tribune  who  composed  operas  and 
I things  ceased  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
I tion  some  sixty  years  ago.  He’s  dead 
now. 

The  Misses  Alice  Miriartt  and  Mario 
Telva,  who  sang  the  solos,  the  orches- 
tra that  played  the  overture  to  “Abu 
Hassan,”  by  Weber,  which  opened  the 
concert,  the  Schubert’s  merry  little 
symphony  in  B flat,  which  closed  it, 
and  Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  conducted  the  I 
pieces  not  conducted  by  the  composer, 
were  all  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Before  the  symphony  l\Ir.  Otto 
Weil,  also  of  the  Metropolitan  forces, 

1 announced  that  in  compliance  with  re- 
1 quests  made  by  letter  Mahler’s  "Lied 
von  der  Erde”  would  be  performed  again 
l at  a special  concert  under  the  auspices 
j of  the  society  at  Town  Hall  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  Friday,  February  17. 
j At  the  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
l eiety  which  took  place  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Coates  brought 
forward  a program  composed  of  Glin- 
ka’s overture  to  “Russian  and  Lud- 
j milla,”  Wagner’s  “Siegfried  Idyl,”  Ra- 
vel’s “Rhapsodic  espagnole”  and 
! Strauss’s  “Till  Eulenspiegel.” 


perverse  stepdaughter  had  too  rhuclf 
Wiste  motion.  Its  depiction  of  the 
neurotic  and  erotic  heroine  was  too 
literal.  Salome  may  have  lacked 
repose  in  real  life — in  fact,  one  may 
reasonably  assert  that  she  did.  But 
Miss  Garden  strode  a, bout  the  stage 
so  restlessly  that  the  eye  tired  in 
trying  to  follow  her.  What  should 
have  been  frenetic  seemed  too  often 
fiissy>.  The  dance  of  the  seven  veils 
was  graceful  and  as  oandld  as  the 
occasion  allowed,  although  the  omis- 
sion of  three  of  the  veils  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  disappointment. 
Her  scene  with  the  head  was  chatty 
rather  than  horrible.  It  has  been 
mollified,  if  memory  serves  aright, 
since  the  Hhmmerstein  days. 

Riccardo  Martin  made  an  effective 
looking  Herod  and  acted  and  sang 
the  part  acceptably  if  not  brilliantly. 
He  was  under  the  handicap  of  not 
knowing  his  lines  any  too  well,  as  Mr. 
Muratore  had  been  scheduled  for  the 
role  up  to  his  Illness  last  week.  Mr. 
Dufranne  was  a SohorouHTand  lmffces- 
sive  figure  as  Iochanaan.  ^leanor 
Reynolds  was  indifferent  as  Herodias. 
Jose  Mojica  lacked  positiveness  as  the 
young  Syrian  Captain,  but  won  a 
degree  of  sympathy,  and  killed  him- 
self with  satisfying  realism. 

Chicago  is  reported  to  have  been 
Rightfully  shocked  by  "Salome.’ 
Saturday  night’s  performance  wasn’t 
a very  shocking  occasion.  It  was 
beautiful  in  spots,  a bit  vulgar  in 
others,  and — now  it  can  be  told — just 
the  least  little  bit  stupid  several 
times. 


Bjr  Deems  Taylor 


J 


has  set  up.  Along  with  the  new  music 
which  they  offer  there  is  much  of  an 
cider  vintage,  of  whioh  we  have  long 
enjoyed  deep  drafts,  but  the  new- 
comers have  compelled  us  to  stop  and 
reflect  whether  or  not  that  which  is 
•auce  for  the  American  goose  ought 
not  also  be  sauce  for  the  European 
gander. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
Is,  perhaps  by  its  nature,  compelled  to 
be  a propagandist.  Its  professed  pur- 
pose is  to  give  a hearing  to  music  of  a 
kinS  which  does  not  find  its  way  into 
cur  concert  rooms  by  the  conventional 
roads.  This  purpose  may  condition 
the  character  of  its  programs,  but  does 
it  carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  lower- 
j ing  the  standard  of  excellence?  We 
should  think  not.  Yesterday’s  concert 
in  Town  Hall,  like  that  of  last  Wednes- 
day in  Carnegie  Hall,  seemed  to  us  dis- 


( Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
editions .) 

"SALOME”  AGAIN. 

After  a silence  of  more  than  ten 
years,  Richard  Strauss’s  “Salome” 
was  hoard  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  on  Saturday  night,  when  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company  gave  a per- 
formance of  it  as  a benefit  for — of  all 
things! — the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France.  This  committee 
is  headed  by  Miss  Anno  Morgan,  who, 
rumor  has  it,  was  largely  responsible 
for  having  "Salome”  banished  from 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  other 
years.  Perhaps  Miss  Morgan  thought 1 
it  would  be  a good  joke  on  Germany  to 
revive  the  opera  for  a French  benefit. 
At  any  rate,  the  joke  was  not  on  Dr.  : 
Strauss,  who  must  have  received  roy- ; 
alties  from  the  performance. 

Scenlcally  it  was  a good  perform- j 
ance;  otherwise  it  was  only  fair. 
Julian  Dove’s  stage  setting  was  beau- 
tifully designed,  had  solidity  and 
mood,  and  was  well  lighted.  Mr. 
Polacco  conducted  with  care  and  pre- 
cision but  without  much  apparent 
enthusiasm.  The  audience  was  large 
and  came  so  late  and  talked  so  much* 
that  It  must  have  been  fashionable. 

Miss  Garden’s  performance  of  the 
title  role  was  unusually  good,  vo- 
cally. Several  of  her  scenes — notably 
the  duologue  with  Iochanaan — had 
fascinating  dramatic  interest.  But 
in  general  her  portrait  of  Herod's 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC. 

At  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon the  Friends  of  Music  offered  a 
miscellaneous  iprogramime  that  en- 
listed the  services  of  an  orchestra,  a 
chorus,  two  soloists  and  three  con- 
ductors. Artur  Bodajizky  presided 
Over  the  orchestra  for  the  first  and 
last  numbers,  Weber’s  overture  to  the 
operetta  “Abu  itassan”  and  Schu- 
bert’s charmingly  Mozartlan  fifth 
Symphony. 

There  were  two  choral  novelties  on 
the  programme,  each  conducted  by  its 
composer.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
„roup  of  four  sacred  songs  for  mixed 
chorus  by  Lazare  Saminsky,  a Rus- 
sian composer  who  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  New  York  for  the  past  two 
years.  Two  of  these,  “El  Hibne 
Hagallia”  and  “Anu  Hadal,”  are 
founded  on  airs  from  Palestine,  the 
other  two,  "To  Zion's  Heights”  and 
a "Sanctus,”  are  entirely  original. 
They  are  all  written  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Greek  Church  service, 
have  simplicity  and  dignity,  and  re- 
flect a mood  of  deep  religious  sin- 
cerity. 

The  other  novelty  was  “Der 
Abend,”  a chorus  l'or  women’s  voices, 
soprano  and  alto  soloists,  and  small 
orchestra,  by  Samuel  Thewman.  It 
is  a harmless  setting  of  a Schiller 
poem,  utterly  without  distinction  or 
individuality.  One  can  only  wonder 
what  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Music  found  in  it  to  distinguish 
it  from  a score  of  similar  pieces  that 
are  published  in  this  country  every 
year.  Alice  Miriam  and  Marion  Tel- 
va sang  their  solo  parts  with  dis- 
tinction. The  chorus  was  not  very 
igood.  In  this  as  in  Hie  Saminsky 
compositions  its  tone  was  dull  and 
I its  intonation  bad. 

Find  Claire  Dux  Is 
Huger 

o 


of  mediocrity  created  by  her  first  ap- 
pearance was  fully  eradicated. 

II  . Her  program  contained  many  charrn- 
! ing  numbers,  and  to  each  ijhe  gave  its 
!'  full  value,  both  in  vocal  skill  and  in 
l|  sympathetic  and  intelligent  interpre- 
tation.  The  composers  represented  in- 
| eluded  Mozart,  Gluck,  Pergqlese,  Gior- 
dano, Schubert,  Sjorgren  and  Her- 
j mann. 

i In  the  evening  a singer  of  anothe 
li  type,  Miss  Nina  Tarasova,  gave  a pro 
gram  of  Russian  songs  at  the  Tow 
I,  Hall,  assisted  by  Jascha  Bonchuk,  ’cell 
| ist.  Miss  Tarasova’s  chief  characterir 
j tic  is  her  vivid  interpretation  of  musi 
by  her  countrymen,  and  as  at  her  man 
it  previous  appearances  in  this  ctiy  sb 
|J  was  both  interesting  and  edifying. 

Claire  dux  sings 

AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

jV oice  Like  “ShSrraner  .of  Glitter- 
ing Waters”  in  Schubert 
Group. 

When  Claire  Dux  sang  a group  of 
Schubert  songs  in  German  as  part  of 
her  recital  programme  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  Carnegie  Hall,  her  voice  re- 
flected the  “shimmer  of  glittering 
waters”  which  the  opening  words  an- 
nounced in  “Auf  dem  Wasser  *u 
singen”  and  which  Schubert  described 
in  his  melody.  It  was  fine  vocal  ar- 
tistry. And  in  the  same  way,  in  beau- 
tiful tones  and  with  a variety  of  ef- 
fect, she'  completed  the  group  with 
interpretations  so  persuasive  that  her 
audience  demanded  repetitions  and  en- 
cores enthusiastically. 

the  group  which  followed,  however, 
was  an’ anti-climax.  It  consisted  of 
four  new  songs— two  by  a Swedish 
composer,  Emil  Sjoegren;  one  by  J. 
Kromolicki  and  one  by  Hans  Hermann 
nil  sung  in  English  translations.  Miss 
Dux  pronounced  the  English  excel- 
lently when  it  was  vocally  possible, 
but  not  when  she  encountered  such 
combinations  as  "a  secret  thought  you 
hold  apart.”  The  “secret  thought” 
was  difficult  enough  to  sing-  fluently 
and  when  she  had  done  it  the  words  - 
“you  hold”  were  so  wasteful  of  breath 
ths^^he-  was  compelled  to  swallow 
th^n  in  a single  vowel  sound. 

The  poor  assortment  of  words  was 
one  obstacle  to  interpretation,  and 
the  other  was  the  melodies  which 
were  fitted  to  them.  Mme.  Dux  did 
her  best  to  interpret  such  phrases  as 
“on  your  cheek  the  glowing  roses”  I 
when  "glowing”  must  be  intoned  on 
a high  cold  note,  and  she  sang  of 
“secrets  flowering  on  your  lips  in 
mystery”  as  persuasively  as  she’ 
could  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  After 
hearing  her  splendid  singing  in  the, 
Schubert  group  and  in  an  aria  /from 
Mozart’s  "Zaide”  and  Gluck’s  "O  del 
mio  dolce  ardor,”  the  listener  re- 
gretted that  her  "new”  group  had-  not 
been  chosen  to  give  her  more  such 
opportunities. 


Carnegie  Hal!  Recital  Re- 
mover, Previous  Impres- 
sion; Nina  Tarasova  Is 
Heard  in  Russian  Program 


It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Mme. 
Claire  Dux,  soprano,  who  gave  a re- 
cital at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday,  was; 
the  same  singer  who  appeared  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  several 
weeks  ago  at  one  of  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss's  concerts.  On  that  occasion 
Mme.  Dux’s  voice  was  used  poorly  and 
what  little  vocal  beauty  and  skill  made 
themselves  felt  suffered  from  excessive 
mannerisms. 

Yesterday  the  beauty  of  Mme.  Dux’s 
voice  in  the  middle  and  upper  tones 
made  a strong  impression.  Not  alone 
this.  She  sang  well,  with  a pure  and 
rounded  quality  ot'  tone,  fine  phrasing 
and  excellent  control  of  breath.  Per- 
haps the  singer  was  at  her  best  be- 
cause she  sang-  music  written  for  a 
lyric  and  not  a coloratura  soprano  as 
before,  and  perhaps  also  because  her 
middle  voice  was  principally  employed. 
Whatever  the  reason  the  impression 


The  Friends  of  Music. 

A singularly  assorted  program  was 
presented  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Music  at  its  concert  in  the  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon— a program  for 
which  the  explanation  in  part  could  be 
found  only  in  friendly  complaisance  in 
high  quarters,  where  a more  unbending 
attitude  might  better  prevail.  The  or- 
chestral works  included  Weber's  over- 
ture to  the  little  Singspiel  “ Abu  Has- 
san ” and  Schubert’s  fifth  symphony  in 
B flat. 

Neither  is  known  on  the  programs  of 
the  greater  orchestral  organizations. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  intelligent  music 
lovers  should  become  acquainted  with 
them,  though  not  essential  or  even  highly 
important  that  they  should,  except  as 
steps  in  the  youthful  development  of  men 
who  afterward  wrote  greater  music. 
For  neither  is  characteristic  of  the  ma- 
turer  style  of  its  composer,  and  both  are 
slight,,  if  agreeable,  pieces  of  music. 
Perhaps,  too,  Schubert's  symphony  was 
played  in  memory  of  his  125th  birthday, 
which  fell  on  Jan.  31. 

It  was  composed  when  he  was  39- 
years  old.  and  though  he  had  then  al- 
ready written  some  of  his  grea  test  songs, 
it  was  long  before  he  was  destined  to 
produce  a great  symphony.  This  one 
recks  of  Mozart,  as  has  been  observed  ; 
only  the  modulations  at  the  end  of  the 
long  andante — he  had,  at  any  rate,  fallen 
already  into  the  habit  of  length  in  his 
orchestral  compositions— and  the  melodic 
outline  of  the  minuet  and  its  trio  sound 
characteristically  Sehubertian. 

The  playing  of  these  pieces  by  the 
orchestra  was  excellent.  It  was  much 
better  than  what  the  chorus  did  in  the 
choral  pieces  that  were  given.  These 
comprised  four  sacred  songs  by  Lazare 
So niinsky,  and  a *'  sketch,”  as  the  com- 
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calls  it.  entitled  “ Evening.”  fal- 
len's chorus,  soprano  and  contralto 
solos  and  a.  chamber  orchestra,  by  Sam- 
uel Thewn  'n. 

Mr.  Sami  ky  is  a Russian  now  in  this 
countr  - V vo  of  the  choruses  are  set- 
tings of  traditional  Jewish  words;  one  of 
words  by  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin 
in  the  Jewish  manner,  the  fourth  of  the 
Latin  " Sanctus.”  Mr.  Saminsky  has 
used  themes  and  a style  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  traditional  music,  and 
with  a certain  effectiveness,  but  not,  as 
the  pieces  were  presented  yesterday, 

I of  great  impressiveness. 

Mr.  Thewman  is  the  stage  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  was 
a composer  and  a conductor  before  he 
was  a stage  director.  His  “ Evening  ” 
is  a setting  of  one  of  Schiller's  Hellen- 
istic poems ; not  without  melodic  char- 
acter. but  singularly  ineffective  in  its 
setting  for  the  voices  and  the  small 
orchestra,  even  though  it  contains  a ! 
double  canon  for  four  voices.  Misses  i 
Miriam  and  Telva  of  the  Metropolitan  ) 
forces  sang  the  solos;  but  none  of  the  i 
participants  showed  any  too  much  con 
fidence  in  dealing  with  the  music.  Mr. 
Saminsky  and  Mr.  Thewman  both  con 
ducted  their  compositions. 


sung  in  "English ; "I  Once  Saw  the' 
Wind”  by  Kromolicki,  and  "Lullaby” 
by  Hans  Herman. 

Miss  Dux  was  heard  by  a large  audi- 
ence and  her  performance  received  en- 
thusiastic applause.  Concerning  her 
vocal  delivery,  it  was  less  successful! 
than  when  sustained  by  an  orchestral 
support.  She  seemed  troubled  by  nerv- 
ousness, which  increased  as  the  recital 
advanced.  Her  phrasing  was  sometimes 
short  ajid  her  voice  often  lost  its  good 
quality  outside  the  middle  range  or 
fell  a trine  below  the  pitch.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  accomplished  some  ex- 
cellent singing,  as  for  instance  in  a dif- 
ficult and  seldom  heard  air  from  Mo- 
zart's opera  “Zaide,”  with  which  she  he-! 
gan.  Her®  there  were  admirable 
smoothness  of  tone  and  commendable! 
style.  j 

Miss  Dux’s  interpretation  of  the  clas- 
sic German  songs  needed  more  light- 
ness of  touch,  but  she  sang  them  with 
intelligence.  Frederic  Persson  was  at 
the  piano. 


__  

the  lessjm  scene  she  sang  the  “Polon-' 
aise”  from  ‘‘Mignon”  and  "Home,  Sweet 
Home.” 

Titta  Jtuffo  was  to  have  sung,  the 
''Figaro”  for  the  second  time  since  he 
joined  the  company  this  season,  but  the 
distinguished  baritone  was  suddenly  In- 
disposed and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  de  Luca,  who  is  so  favorably 
known  in  the  part  to  local  opera  goers. 
He’s  impersonation  of  the  barber  was 
again  excellent.  He  received  much 

warm  applause  on  his  first'  entry  before 
singing  the  "Largo  al  factotum"  and 
again  at  the  close  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Chamlee’s  good  voice  and  style 
give  pleasure  in  the  role  of  Almavlva. 
His  delivery  of  his  music  shows  some 
gain  in  assurance  and  smoothness,  al- 
though it  still  needs  more  finish.  Mr. 
Mardones  as  the  Basilio  and  Mr.  Mala- 
testa  as  Dr.  Bartolo  were  known  in  their 
parts.  The  performance  as  a whole  had 
dash  and  spirit.  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 
The  house  was  sold  out. 


COATES  CONDUCTS  SYMPHONY. 


Jan  van  Bommel  Is  Heard. 

I Jan  Van  Boemmel,  a Dutch  baritone 
I resident  here,  gave  a recital  at  Rumford 
Hall  yesterday,  assisted  by  Axel  Skjer- 
ner,  formerly  pianist  for  the  late  Maud 
Powell.  Mr.  Van  Bommel,  who  has 
sung  in  St.  Patrick’s  choir,  gave  an 
opera  air  of  the  monk  Atbaniel  from 
Massenet's  “ Thais,”  with  others,  both 
French  and  Italian;  three  songs  in  Ger- 
man by  Strauss  and  two  wholly  novel 
and  delightful  Dutch  airs  by  Andricssen 
and  Dr.  E.  D.  Pyzel. 


Un- 


Orcliestrn,  IMays  Prosram  of 
usual  Musical  Variety. 

Albert  Coates,  guest  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave 
a program  of  some  unusual  variety  in 
■style  and  color  at  the  society's  concert 


Myra  Hess’s  Piano  Recital. 

Myra  Hess,  the  English  pianist  wlic 
appeared  for  the  first  time  here  a fort- 
night ago,  gave  another  recital  yester-  | 
day  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  j 
program  was  not  such  as  to  bring  for- 
ward so  conspicuously  the  special  qual-  ! 


( harming  on  that  occasion.  The  most  j 
important  number  was  Chopin's  sonata 


Play  Schubert  at  Opera  House. 

Schubert’s  “ Unfinished  ” symphony, 
together  with  Tchaikovsky’s  concerto,  in! 
which  Elly  Ney  was  solo  pianist,  fur- 
nished the  Methropolitan's  most  sym- 
phonic and  least  operatic  of  recent 
“ opera  concerts  ” before  an  unusual 
audience  at  the  big  Broadway  house; 
last  night.  Mme.  Matzenauer  sang 
Schubert's  dramatic  song  “ The  Erl 
King,”  while  the  orchestra  under  Paul 
Eisler  also  played  his  “ Rosamonde  ” 
overture  and  a Schubert-Liszt  march. 

In  place  of  Rosa  Ponselle,  who  was  ill. 
Frances  Peralta  appeared,  singing  the 
“ Vissi  d’Arte  “ from  “ Tosca  ” and 
with  Matzenauer  a duet  from  “ A'ida." 

By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  concert  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  in  Town  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  was  less  important  than 
that  which  the  same  organization  gave 
a few  days  ago  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
program  contained  two  novelties.  One 
was  a collection  of  four  sacred  songs  by 
Lazar  Saminsky,  a Russian,  and  the 
other  “Der  Abend,’’  by  Samuel  Thew- 
man, for  soprano  and  contralto  solos, 
chorus  of  women  and  instrumental  ac- 
companiment. Mr.  Saminsky’s  texts  were 
two  Hebrew,  "El  hibne”  and  "Ani 
hadal”  ; one  Russian  (by  Pouskin), 
“Naprasno  ia  stremlious,”  and  one  eccle- 
siastic Latin,  a Sanctus. 

These  sacred  songs  called  for  the  full 
chorus  and  orchestra.  They  were  made 
by  a man  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  business,  but  who  has  not  been 
driven  by  the  unsparing  lash  of  genius 
to  lofty  utterance.  The  best  of  the  four 
songs  was  perhaps  the  first,  founded  on 
a dance  tune  of  the  Palestine  Jews. 
Saint-Saens  may  have  heard  the  same 
tuno  before  he  wrote  the  chorus  of  old 
Hebrews  in  the  first  act  of  “Samson  et 
Dalila.”  The  people  can  generally  be 
trusted  to  make  good  tunes,  and  wise 
composers  will  borrow  them.  Mr.  Sa- 
minsky conducted  his  own  compositions. 

Mr.  Thewman’s  work  was  a setting 
of  a text  by  Schiller.  The  composer 
is  now  one  of  the  stage  managers  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  has 
had  experience  in  Europe  in  composing 
and  conducting  and  ins  work  showed 
that  he  was  no  inexperienced  writer. 
The  accompaniment  required  a chamber 
orchestra  of  violin,  cello,  flute,  English 
horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  piano, 
•harp  and  celesta. 

The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Alice 
Miriam,  soprano,  and  Miss  Marion  Telva, 
contralto.  Paul  Bisler  operated  the  ce- 
lesta and  Wilfrid  Pelletier  the  piano. 
The  audience  was  courteous  in  its  re- 
ception of  both  the  novelties,  which 
seemed  to  call  emphatically  for  the 
services  of  Friends  of  Music  to  give 
them  a hearing.  The  ioncert  began 
with  Weber's  “Abu  Hassan”  overture 
and  ended  with  Schubert's  B flat  sym- 
phony. About  the  music  of  these  old 
hands  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 


yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Via  11.  j^jes  G f ] , e r piaying  that  were  found  so 
■ The  pieces,  all  known  here,  were  Glin- 

1 La’s  'Ttusslam  and  Ludmilla”  overture, 

<■  in  B flat  minor,  which  she  played  in  a 

j the  (Siegfried  Idyl  of  Vlagier,  , thoroughly  musical  way,  with  a tone 

“Rhapsodie  Espagnol”  and  Strauss’s1  that,  never  lost  its  beauty  in  the  most 

' , . ,,  ,,  powerful  passages,  with  clarity  in  the 

111  Eulenspicgel.  The  Coi  teg  e j eXp0sifjon  0j>  (]le  outlines  of  the  composi- 
Noces”  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  “Coqi  tion  and  without  sentimentalizing  the 
u ' o„,,r.nnceri  funeraI  march.  It  was  hardly  a highly 
d Or  suite,  wli;  h had  been  am  | 0]0Cluent  performance,  neither  rising  to 

for  the  program,  was  not  played.  1 the  heights  nor  plumbing  the  depths  of 

, , tl,e  composition.  She  played  Mozart's  , 

Mr.  Coates  s rcadmB  of  btiausss  Eonata  in  G jn  a wholly  delightful  man-  I 

symphonic  poem  was  disappointing.  It  ner;  with  a fine  appreciation  of  the  es- 

. ,,  . . , ,, nower.  sential  style,  with  a delicate  firmness  of 

tv  as  virile,  strai&htforv>  ara  ana  p rhythm  and  elegance  of  phrasing. 

ful  rather  than  subtly  brilliant.  The  Her  other  numbers  included  Brahms's 
, ,,  Betting  for  two  hands  of  his  waltzes, 

audience  filled  the  nau.  originally  written  for  four,  and  pieces 

— by  B.  W.  O'Donnell,  a name  unfamiliar 

CONCERT  FOR.  BRAZIL  FUND,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Arnold  Box 


and  Ravel. 

The  second  concert  for  the  benefit  or 
(Bishop  'Lucien  Lee  Kinsolving's  educa- 
tional work  in  Brazil  w as ‘held  last  night 
■in  the  studio  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Anderson, 

SO  West  Fortieth  street.  The  artists 
■were  Miss  Anna  Louise  David,  harp, 

Miss  Evelyn  MacNevin,  contralto;  Mr. 

Wolfe  Wolfinsohn,  violin;  Miss  Mary 
Gillies,  organ,  and  Mr.  Del  Negri, 

Brazilian!  tenor. 

I Profeofleff’s  opera  “The  Love  of  Three! 

Oranges”  was  to  have  been  postponed! 
at  the  Manhattan  Oper  House  last  eve- 
ning, but  Jose  Mojica,  the  young  Spanish ; 
tenor,  who  was  cast  for  a .part  of  con- 
siderable importance,  was  taken  with  a 
cold  and  made  unable  to  sing.  As  there 
was  no  one  ready  to  take  his  place  the 
Opera  could  not  be  (given.  The  work! 
chosen  for  substitution  by  General! 

Director,  Mary  Garden  as  Verdi’s  “La 
Traviata,”  hich  already  had  been  given! 
once  in  the  corns  of  the  Chicago  Opera  \ 
Company's  first  to  eeks. 

The  ast  as  the  same  as  before.  Miss 
Grazieho  Pareto,  ho  made  her  debut  as  | 

Violetta , repeated  an  impersonation  i 
which  gave  pleasure  to  the  audience. 

Her  voice  is  one  of  very  pretty  quality  j 
and  her  singin,  which  married  toy  some  i 
redical  defects,  is  still  of  sufficient  merit  j 
to  call  for  commldation.  Mr.  Schipa  [ 
was  again  an  Alfredo  of-  goment  at  dis- 
jointed utterance,  tout  his  ringing  high 
tones  evoked  applause  as  such  tones 
always  do.  Joseph  Schwartz  sang  Ger- 
rnont  as  he  did  before  with  a good 
quality  of  tone  and  with  a smoothness 
that  was  most  agreeable. 


y^f  o & 
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The 

The  Father 

The  Mother.. 

Lou  is’e  

J u 1 ten  

A NocUmbulist 

The  King  ot'  the  Fools 

The  Fainter  

The  Sculptor 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOtiSE-”I»'iiw.''  by  1 
members  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 

— C^t.  . i 

Georges  Baklanoff  j, 

.... Marla  Claessens  j 

Mary  Garden  i 

Ulysses  Lappas 

Octave  Du  a j' 

..Theodore  Rlteh 
...Jean  de  Keyser 
Vittorio  Trey  loan 

The  Student. Eugenio  Correntl 

The  Song  Writer ..Theodore  Rlt.h 

A Young  Poet Lucio  Mazr.a 

First  Philosopher Deesire  Defrere 

Second  Philosopher Sallustlo  t F al 

a Rue  Picker  - Paul  I ayan 

A Young  Picker ****«>»«  Fal™ 

A Coal  Gatherer Anna  C orient! 

A Coal  Picker Constantin  Nleolay 

A Newspaper  Girl Jeanne  Schneider 

A Milk  Woman Alive  D'Hermanoy 

First  Policeman Etienne  Contesso 

Second  Policeman Giuseppe  Minerva 

An  Apprentice Elise  de  Vale  Is 

A Street  Arab Melba  Goodman 

A Street  Sweeper Treno  Pavloska 

An  Old  Clothes  Man Jean  de  Kevser 

]rma  Mary  McCormlc 

Blanche  Anna  Correntl 

Marguerite  Jeanne  Schneider 

Suzanne  Philtne  Faloo 

Camille  Margery  Maxwell 

HI  iso  Frances  Paperte 

Madeleine  Esther  Walker 

The  Forewoman Alice  D'Hermanoy 

An  Errand  Girl Melba  Goodman 

Incidental  dances  by  Mile.  Ledowa  aDd  Corps 

do  Ballet. 

Conductor,  Gabriel  Grovlez. 


) MISS  CLAIRE  DUX  IN  RECITAL. 

\Soi»rano  of  Chicago  Opc*,x  Com- 
pany Sings  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

j Mips  Claire  Dux,  a soprano  of  the 
| Chicago  Opera  Company,  gave  her  first  j 
song  recital  here  yesterday  afternoon  \ 
! in  Carnegie  Hall.  Miss  Dux,  as  the  j 
i soloist,  had  been  heard  on  the  concert 
platform  here  this  season  in  a program 
i led  by  Richard  Strauss.  Her  compre- 
hensive list  of  selections  included  older 
Italian  lyrics,  five  songs  by  Schubert 
; and  an  air  from  Bizet's  “Pearl  Fishers.” 
A group  of  songs — all  marked  new — 
were  "Silent”  and  "Forever”  by  the 
Swedish  composer  Sioegren,  which  were 


Among  those  who  listened  to  “La 
Traviata”  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
F.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Harold  Marclay,  Mr.  j 
and  Mrs.  William  Maxwell,  Mrs.  J.  Har-  ] 
rison  Irvine  Mrs.  A.  Duer  Irving,  Mr.  ; 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hirst,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townsend  Humor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•I.  West  Homor,  Mrs.  Muriel  Draper, 
Miss  Alice  A.  De  Lamar,  Miss  Evan- 
geline Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  II. 
De-nby,  Mr.  Dana  Fond  and  Mr.  Shep- 
herd Pond. 

■Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Rosen,  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Chadboume  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy Bigelow,  who  had  hoped  to  hear 
the  new  opera,  were  among  those  stand- 
ing in  line  at  the  box  office  to  get  their 
money  hack. 


GALLI-CURCI  AS  ROSINA. 


Priroa  Donna  at  Her  Best  In  Spark, 
ling  Comedy. 

j Rossini’s  ”11  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  was 
j given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
! last  evening.  The  performance,  which 
-was  the  third  this  season,  bad  special 
| interest.  Mme.  Galli-Curci  sang  Rosina 
i for  the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  part  is  said  to  be  the  prima  don- 
i na  s favorite  one  among  all  her  roles. 

She  was  at  her  best  in  the  sparkling  old 
: comedy.  She  was  bewitchingly  gowned,  j 
her  acting  was  humorous  and  vivacious 
|i  ar|fi  her  Singing  of  the  brilliant  music 
had  daiutteess  and  charm.  Her  open- 
ing air  SB  tile  first  act,  the  “Una  voce 
poco  fa.**  wan  received  with  delight.  In 


The  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave 
Charpentier's  “Louise”  at  the  Manhattan 
last  night  with  Miss  Mary  Garden  in  the 
name  part.  In  January,  1908,  Oscar 
Hammerstein  produced  the  work  at  the, 
Manhattan  with  Miss  Garden  repeating] 

| the  role  of  Louise  which  had  first  made 
1 her  name  at  the  Paris  Opera  Cornique. 

Since  those  historic  operatic  days  of 
j Oscar  Hdmmerstein  Miss  Garden  hasj 
] sung  Louise  here  during  visits  of  the] 
j Chicago  company  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  later  at  the  Lexington,  but  last 
night  here  performance  returned  to  the 
Manhattan.  Miss  Garden's  impersona- 
I tion  of  the  wayward  Parisian  girl  of 
; Montmartre  fame  is  always  among  her 
! best  achievements:  It  has  dramatic 

I directness  and  a vocal  expressiveness! 

| not  hidden  by  strange  singing.  She  de- 

I livered  "Depuis  la  -jour”  with  such  sin- 
] cerity  that  she  moved  her  hearers  to 
enthusiasm. 

Her  principal  supporters  in  a cast  of 
thirty-four  were  Ulysses  Lappas,  who, 
as  Julien , was  without  much  of  the 
insouciance  of  the  Frenchman,  but  with 
youth  in  his  favor — not  otherwise  gener- 
ally commendable ; Mr.  Baklanoff  af 
a vigorous  Father,  and  Mme.  Clcassen, 
familiar  here  as  the  Mother..  Of  the 
minor  parts,  Miss  Mary  McCormlc  was 
the  Irma,  Mr.  Defrerc  the  Noctambulist, 
Theodore  Ritch,  the  Klnrj  of  the  Tools, 
i Paul  Payom  A Rati  Picker  and  Miss  , 
Elise  de  Valcis  An  Apprentice. 

The  scene  of  the  swing  girls  was 
omitted,  as  it  was  in  Paris  during  the 
war.  The  scenes  fro  nithe  humbler 
walks  of  life  in  Paris  were  well  de- 
picted and  culminated  in  one  of  bril-  ] 
liant  action  in  the  "Crowning  of  the' 
of  the  Nurse  of  Montmartre”  scene  in 
the  third  act.  Gabriel  Grovlez  led  the | 


smooth  performance  with  discretion. 
The  audience  was  large. 


OLIVER  D ANTON  PLAYS. 

Oliver  Denton,  pianist,  gave  a recital] 
yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  His  program 
contained  Busoni's  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  D minor  toccata  and  fugue,  Bee- 
thoven's sonata,  opus  31,  No.  3 ; some 
Chopin  and  also  numbers. by  Rachmani- 
noff, Liszt  and  others.  Mr.  Denton  has; 
been  heard  here  frequently  and  his  style 
is  well  known.  He  is  a pianist  who 
possesses  much  beauty  of  tone  and  con- 
siderable range  of  technic,  but  whose 
interpretations  are  characterized  by: 
grace  and  sentiment  rather  than  by! 
breadth. 

His  Beethoven  reading  yesterday  was ' 
commendable  for  its  smoothness,  but  it 
was  not  notably  imaginative.  He  made 
much  of  an  “Elegie  Heroique”  by  Louis 
Adgar  Johns,  but  the  composition  had  \ 
not  much  to  say  for  itself.  The  audi- 
ence was  of  moderate  dimensions,  hut  it 
was  cordial  in  its  approval  of  every- 
thing done  by  the  pianist. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT.] 

The  second  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety’s Tuesday  evening  concerts  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  place  ,_ 
last  night,  Artur  Bodanzky  conducting. 
The  program  consisted  of  Beethoven's 
overture  to  "Egmont,”  Schubert’s  "Un- 
finished” symphony  and  Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth  symphony.  This  arrangement 
•was  compact  and  generally  pleasing. 
The  audience  was  large  and  apparently! 
well  satisfied.  The  music  was  all  well; 
known  to  the  players  of  the  orchestra., 
They  were  on  sure  ground  and  they 
had  before  them  a conductor  who  had 
no  desire  to  make  amazing  discoveries 
in  the  scores.  It  was  an  entirely  com-( 
fortable  concert. 

By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON.  J* 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  j 
Orchestra,  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  } 
evening,  had  the  unusual  aid  of  a solo  ] 
singer.  She  was  Miss  Marie  Ivogun,  the  ; 
light  soprano  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  who 
recently  made  her  debut  here  as  Rosina.  J 
Miss  Ivogun  sang  two  numbers,  Mozar’s  | 
concert  air,  “Mia  speranza.  adorata,”  | 
and  the  recitative  and  air,  "Grosse  i 
Maeptige  Prinzessin,”  from  Richard 
Strauss's  “Ariadne  auf  Naxos.”  She 
received  a vast  amount  of  applause  from 
her  auditors,  to  whom  her  extraordinary 
high  tones  seemed  to  be  something  quite 
beyond  ordinary  experience. 

Miss  Ivogun  decorated  Mozart  with 
some  flights  into  her  birdlike  upper 
scale.  They  did  not  appear  to  belong 
to  the  style  of  the  music,  but  styH  is 
something  now  almost  out  of  style.  So 
there  need  bo  no  comment.  Otherwise 
the  soprano  sang  the  air  pleasingly  and 
with  some  admirable  phrasing.  Of  ’ 
course  florid  sopranos  with  soaring 
voices  love  to  sport  with  the  cheap  aria 
of  Strauss.  It  is  exceedingly  thin  stuff, 
but  the  extras  may  be  as  numerous  and 
as  expensive  as  the  soprano  pleases. 
Miss  Ivogun  sang  the  music  very  skill- 
fully, and  somo  of  her  high  trills  were 
Indeed  astonishing. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  Beetho- 
ven’s "Leonora’’  overture  No.  S,  Schu- 
mann’s D minor  symphony  and  the 
dance  of  salome  from  the  Strauss  opera 
bearing  the  name  of  the  doubtful  .hero- 
ine. Mr.  Stokowskis  rearrangement  of 
the  seating  plan  of  his  orchstra,  intro- 
dued  to  us  this  season,  did  not  work 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  Beetho-; 
ven's  overture,  which  seemed  to  be  pulled 
apart  in  places  and  distorted  in  balance 
In  others. 

The  Schumann  symphony  suffered 
from  the  suddenly  disclosed  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  conductors  to  hosten 
matters.  The  first  movement  was  taken 
at  a very  vivacious  tempo  which  af- 
| fected  its  character  unfavorably.  The 
finale  was  also  hurried.  The  two  middle)  ■ 
moements  were  done  extremely  well. 


IDA  GEER  WELLER  SINGS. 

Mezzo-Contralto  Delights  Capacity 
Audience  at  Aeolian  Hall. 

Ida  Geer  Weller,  mezzo-contralto, 
whose  appearance  on  the  local  concert) 
stage  does  not  occur  frequently  enough 
to  satisfy  her'  admiring  followers,  gave  a 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  be- 
fore a capacity  audience. 

Miss  Weller,  who  possesses  the  ability 
to  sing  a great  variety  of  songs  in 
charming  and  individual  manner,  pre- 
sented a program  of  French,  German! 
and  English  songs.  The  first  number— 
a cycle  called  “Les  Heures,  by  Augusta 
Holmes— which  gave  a fine  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  fine  tone  color  and  per- 
fect French  diction,  was  followed  by 
Dvorak’s  "Gypsy  Songs;”  of  these,  an 
especially  fine  interpretation  was  given 
to  “Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me.  ’ In 
the  aria  from  “La  Mort  de  Jeanne 
d' A re."  liv  Romberg.  Miss  Weller  rose 
to  real  heights  of  dramatic  intensity, 
proving  a beautifully  modulated  voice 
and  excellent  musicianship.  . 

A group  of  Schumann  songs  in  Ger- 
man were  well  received,  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish group  which  closed  the  program 
“Ecstasy,”  by  Beach,  nud  “The  Great 
Awakening."  by  Kramer,  were  particu- 
larly pleasing.  Emil  I’olak  at  the  piano  , 
proved  a worthy  ally. 


By  RICHAi 


5BICH. 


The  PliiladelpUlu.  Orchestra. 

At  tho  concert  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  last  evening  in  Camegrie  Hall, 
Mr.  Stowkowskl  gavo  the  places  of 
honor  to  Beethoven,  in  his  third  Leonore 
Overture,  and  Schumann,  in  his  fourth 
symphony.  Between  them  came  Mo- 
zart, in  his  concert  “ Scenjj.,”  “ Mia 
Speianza  Adorata.”  for  soprano;  and 
afterward  Strauss  in  the  florid  soprano 
air  from*  ” Ariadne  auf  Naxos  ” and  the 
dansce  from  the  opera  of  “ Salome.” 
The  soprano  singer  was  Miss  Maria 
, Ivogun. 

The  performance  of  the  “ Leonore  ” 
overture  was  a credit  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  conductor.  It  was  marked 
by  finish,  by  fullness  and  beauty  of 
tone,  by  a comprehension  of  the  spiritual 
ll  contents  of  the  music.  There  were  ad- 

(mirable  qualities  about  the  performance. 
Schumann's  symphony;  the  same  fin- 
ish, the’ same  fullness  and  beauty  of 
Itone;  but  less  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
land  romantic  warmth  of  the  composi- 
Jtion.  Something  was  lost  in  the  allegro 
Iby  the  rapid  pace  at  which  it  was  taken ; 
land  something,  too,  in  the  last  move- 
ment for  a somolar  reason.  The  sym- 
phony was  played  as  Schumann  in- 
tended it  should  be,  without  pause  be- 
tween the  movements. 

Miss  Ivogun  had  been  heart!  as  Rosina 
in  a recent  performance  of  “ The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville  ” by  the  Chicago  Opera 

(Company,  in  which  she  showed  herself 
. to  be  a coloratura  singer  of  no  mean 
powers,  possessed  of  a light  voice  of 
charming  quality  and  delicate  color,  of 
high  range  and  great  flexibility,  and 
_ ; of  a finish  In  the  execution  of  florid 
music  none  too  common  at  the  present 
time.  She  sang  Mozart’s  Scena.  which 
he  wrote  for  his  accomplished  sister- 
in-law.  . Alogsia  Weber,  admirably— not 
with  great  power,  but  with  artistic  feel- 
ing, with  some  comprehension  of  the 
style  of  the  music  and  no  little  power 
of  reproducing  it.  In  the  florid  pas- 
sages she  showed  spontaneity  and  bril- 
liancy. 

The  air  from  Strauss’s  “ Ariadnfe  auf 
Naxos  " is  a curious  product  of  skilled 
labor  an  dingenuity.  It  is  written  as  a 
modern  mignt  write  in  ,an  obsolete 
style,  deliberately  setting  out  to  sur- 
pass his  models.  The  accompaniment  is 
for  a very  small  orchestra  with  piano 
played  by  Clarence  K.  Bowden  in  trans- 
parent obligato  style.  As  music  it  is  j 
sufficiently  poor  stuff,  no  more  inspired 
than  the  rest  of  Strauss  s recent  produc-  I 
tions ; but  it  is  devised  with  a maximum  ! 
of  effect  in  the  combination  of  the  in-! 
strumental  colors  with  the  voice.  It 
also  presents  a maximum  of  difficulty  to 
the  singer,  not  only  in  the  involution 
of  its  florid  passages,  but  as  well  in  the 
treacherous  shifting  of  tonality  in  the 
middle  of  them,  and  likewise  in  the  very  j 
high  tones  that  are  <*f requently  de- | 
manded. 

Miss  Ivogun  accomplished  it  all  with- 
cut  untoward  incident ; she  achieved  the 
passages  fluently,  she  reached  the  high 
tones,  she  was  not  disastrously  put  off 
the  pitch.  She  even  succeeded  in  giving 
the  music  a specious  appearance  of 
charm  by  her  manner  of  singing  it. 
And  it  naturally  brought  her  enthusiastic 
applause. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


( i<rmtr  ijiTtVIOwg  H mte 

eSttiads. ) 

"LOUISE”  AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company's  per- 
formance of  “Louise"  last  night  In- 
troduced a new  Julian  and  a new 
Father  in  the  persons  of  Ullsses 
Lappas  and  Georges  Baklanoff. 
Neither  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  Julian  of  Mr.  Lappas  wanted 
charm  somehow.  It  was  a well-sung 
and  conscientiously  acted  perform- 
ance that  never  quite  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  spirit  of  romance. 

This  Julian  was  no  figure  to  earn 
the  maledictions  of  two  honest  Pa- 
risian parents.  He  was  a nice  young 
man  In  a gray  business  suit,  of 
whom  Louise’s  parents  should  have  | 
been  the  first  to  approve.  He  lacked  ! 
repose  and  he  lacked  humor.  When 
he  was  not  actually  singing  Mr. 
Lappas  displayed  a tendency  to  dis- 
appear from  the  picture  through  his 
seeming  lack  of  any  clean-cut  con- 
ception of  the  character. 

Mr.  Baklanoff  as  the  Father  was 
better.  He  was  not  perfect,  though, 
for  despite  the  fact  that  he  sang  the 
part  better  than  it  has  been  sung  in 
a good  many  years,  he  too  lacked 
poetry.  One  missed  the  tenderness, 
the  gentleness  of  his  love  for  Louise 
that  should  have  made  his  outbreak 
in  the'  last  act  so  terrible.  He  was  a 
parent,  but  no  comrade  for  a growing- 
girl. 

Miss  Garden’s  Louise  needs  no  de- 
tailed comment.  It  is  a wonderful' 
picture  of  adolescence.  This  is  no 
young  woman.  She  is  a girl,  some- 
times a child,  with  the  hardness  and 
petulance  and  passion  and  timidity  of 
youth.  Only  in  her  singing  did  Miss 


Garden  sometimes  lose  the  youthful-  !j  eoeded  his  vocal  strength,  asuut  Krovrin 
ness  cf  the  character.  Once  or  twice  j Coates’s  “Song  of  a Don  Cossack.”  On  I 
she  abused  the  deep  contralto  quality  I the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rosing  was  again 
of  her  lower  voice.  It  gave  the  role  a.  «t  his  best  in  Mrs  Kennedy  Irasers  ; 

a .i  cm-  Hebridian  Dance,  Gerrard  Williams  si 

maturity,  a sophistication  that  sug-  | I(ly[  am,  the  Irish  Flimine  gong.  Con- 
gested the  troubles  of  the  impresarni  j erally  speaking,  Mr.  Rosing’s  singing 
rather  than  those  of  the  midinette.  suffers  from  lack  of  artistic  reserve  J 
Laryngitis,  the  Nemesis  of  opera  and  abuse  of  intensity.  Listening  to 
companies,  occasioned  several  changes  him,  some  of  his  hearers  might  wish  . 
in  the  announced  cast.  Mr.  Dufrere  that  he  would  take  as  his  motto  the 


replaced  the  disabled  Octave  Du  a as 
the  Noctambulist,  and  Theodore  Ritch  , , 

sang  the  King  of  the  Fools  and  the  cel  e‘ 
Song  Writer,  the  parts  originally  as- 
signed to  Jose  Mojica.  Others  in  the 
cast  were  Maria  Claessens,  who  gave 
a satisfactory  performance  as  the 
Mother,  and  Paul  Payan  as  the  Rag- 
picker. For  some  complicated  reason 
the  sewing  room  scene  was  omitted 
from  the  second  act.  The  lighting 
and  handling  of  the  crowd  in  the 
Montmartre  scene  were  exceptionally 
! good.  Mr.  Grovlez  conducted  a 
smooth  performance. 


words  of  the  French  poet:  “Mon  verre 
n’est  pas  grand,  mais  je  bois  dans  mon 


Sings  Bach’s  Mass 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  New  Yoek  Herald. 

Chicago.  Feb.  8. — Mrs-  Edith  Rocke- 
feller McCormick  announced  emphati- 
cally at  a meeting  to-day  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Association  that  she  has 
“positively,  absolutely  and  finally"  with- 
drawn extensive  financial  help  for  the 
association. 

“Yesterday  I signed  my  guarantee  for 
$10,000  for  five  years,”  she  said,  “and  I 
am  now  stepping-  down  to  become  one  of 
many  members  of  this  association.” 

Mrs.  McCormick,  together  with  her 
husband.  Harold  F.  McCormick,  whom 
she  recently  divorced,  contributed  $3,600,- 
000  in  ten  years  as  “angels”  for  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company. 

"Chicago  Opera  .will  not  be  ridden  by 
the  isms  of  any  clique  -or  group.  Friends 
of  opera  in  German,  friends  of  opera 
in  French,  friends  of  opera  in  any  other 
language,  will  receive  scant  recognition 
from  the  management.’’  This  was  an- 
other declaration  that  aroused  interest 
at  the  meeting.  It  was  made  iby  Sam- 
uel Insult,  was  interpreted  by  many  as 
a hint  to  Mrs.  Archibald  Freer,  who 
was  present  in  the  interests  of  the 
“Friends  of  Opera  in  Our  Language.” 
and  who  had  previously  submitted  a pe- 
tition to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Freer  was  with  Mrs.  McCormick, 
who  is  said  to  be  behind  the  Opera  in 
Our  Language  movement. 

Mr.  Instill  added  that  before  there  is 
any  more  Chicago  opera  in  any  lan- 
guage there  must  be  the  -guarantees  for 
$500,000.  He  said  the  search  is  coming 
on  well.  He  thinks  he  sees  the  end  in 
sight.  

7* 7 'f  7 *=■ 

Miss  Du  Carp  Again 

Miss  Marie  Magdeleine  Du“Carp  wno  °1'  a common  to  both  churches, 

besides  many  qualities  of  admirable  Tt  5s  a colossaI  culmination  of  cen- 
musicianship  made  known  last  year, 
exhibited  a newly  acquired  tonal  puis- 
sance at  a recent  concert  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
gave  a piano  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon Town  Hall.  Her  program  was 
an  agreeable  one,  composed  of  pieces 
by  Mozart,  Rameau,  Bach,  Scarlatti, 

Chopin,  Debussy,  Scott,  Faure  and 
Liszt.  Having  revealed  Another  phase 
of  her  pianistic  accomplishments  in  a 
conspicuous  fashion  at  her  previous 
concert,  she  was  content  yesterday  with 
laying  greater  emphasis  upon  those 
characteristics  of  her  playing  made 
known  last  year,  notably  finesse  and 
poetic  interpretations.  These  qualities 
were  requisites  of  the  pieces  on  her 
program,  and  in  her  playing  there  was 
appropriate  and  abundant  charm  rather 
than  any  effort  to  dazzle.  1 


By  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Schola  Cantorum  presented  Bach's 
B minor  mass  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening.  For  the  performance 
of  this  famous  old  masterpiece  Kurt 
Schindler,  conductor,  had  assembled  in 
addition  to  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of 
the  Symphony  Society  tho  following  ar- 
ray of  solo  singers:  Mme.  Florence 
Easton,  soprano ; Mme.  Merle  Alcock, 
contralto;  George  Maedcr,  tenor;  Giu- 
seppe de  Luca,  barytone,  and  Fred  Pat- 
ton, bass.  Lynwood  Farnam  played  tbc 
important  organ  part. 

The  work  had  not  been  heard  in  this 
city  since  April  5,  1901,  when  it  was 
given  by  the  Oratorio  Society  under 
Frank  Damrosch.  On  March  27  of  that 
year  it  had  been  sung  for  the  first  time 
in  its  entirety  by  the  Bach  Choir  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  directed-  by  Dr.  J.  Fred 
Wolle.  It  has  since  remained  almost 
the  exclusive  property  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  has  been  a feature  of  all  the 
famous  Bach  festivals  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  city. 

This  imposing  composition  cannot  be 
given  often.  It  is  not  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  concert  going  multitude,  but 
rather  lor  the  intensely  religious  mind.  ! 
It  belongs  to  Bacli’s  later  years,  when 
the  introspective  nature  of  his  genius  1 
had  reached  its  full  development  ami  ! 
he  had  ceased  to  vex  himself  with  the  S 
problems  of  practical  performance.  He 
wrote  therefore  out  of  the  plenitude  of  ! 
Ids  inspiration.  He  dared  to  be  him- 
self with  that  prophetic  vision  of  genius 
which  saw  posterity  understanding  it. 

Made  for  a King’s  Favor. 

The  mass,  to  be  sure,  was  r.ot  a spon- 
taneous conception  nor  designed  for 
Catholic  cathedrals.  It  was  made  to  j 
court  the  favor  of  a.  king  ar  d for  use 
in  Protestant  churches.  But  it  went 
down  to  the  roots  of  that  Protestant 
. pirit  which  broke  the  soil  of  Oalliolic- 
ism  itself.  It  voices  yearnings  which 
iay  in  Rome’s  own  heart  and  ultimately 
found  their  expression  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  embodies  the  fundamental  sig- 
nificance of  a liturgy  and  the  vitality 


turies  of  development  of  the  Italian 
mass,  shaped  and  colored  by  a Protes- 
tant feeling,  which  was  the  rock  bottom 
of  all  Bach's  church  music.  Above  all 
it  is  the  most  triumphant  proclamation 
of  a music  personality  whose  ceaseless 
attitude  was  one  of  worship  and  whose 
continual  endeavor  was  to  vivify  litur- 
gies by  the  most  splendid  architectural 
enshrinement  within  the  reach  of  mu- 
sical art. 

A searching  examination  of  the  per. 
fonnance  would  involve  the  reader  in 
the  labyrinth  of  opinions  as  to  the  c-ov- 
Irect  method  of  interpretation,  questions 
of  style,  tho  irrepressible  conflict  of  the 
tempi  and  the  pathless  jungle  of  the  ri- 
Lardando.  Bach  was  not  profuse  in 
marks  of  expression  and  the  editors 
{have  rarely  been  sure  of  themselves. 

Master’s  Choral  ’Works. 

j Certain  traditions  have  long  been  as- 
sociated with  the  performance  of  the 
'old  master’s  choral  works  and  certain 
indubitably  erroneous  notions  have  ac- 


Meanwhile  at  Aeolian  Hail  Vlad’  ’ I j quired  the  endurance  of  authority.  These 
Rosing,  Russian  tenor,  who  has  S n°f  hp  natalorued  nor  is  it  irn- 

Viparrl  enucro  1 .*•  s Oeexl 


heard  several  times  this  season,  was 
giving  another  recital.  A feature  of 
this  occasion  was  the  inclusion  on  his 
program,  usually  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  composers  of  his  native  land  of 
songs  by  German  and  English  com- 
posers, as  well  as  several 
arias. 


In  the  first  part  of  his 


operatic 

program, 


which  contained  Russian  songs'*  Mr 
Rosing  was  on  familiar  ground,  ground 
upon  which  he  may  for  the  most  part 
tread  with  safety,  for  the  frailness  of 
ms  voice  and  the  slenderness  of  his 
vocal  resources  may  be  overlooked 
when  the  sincerity  and  effectiveness  of 
Ins  interpretations  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  when  Mr.  Rosing 
ceases  to  be  an  interpreter  par  ex- 
cellence and  moves  into  realms  where 
art  alone  will  ' not  suffice  and  where 
some  slight  tonal  fortitude  is  required 
he  shows  little  wisdom  and  a total  mis- 
conception of  his  artistic  potentialities. 

Schumann’s  “Ich  Grolle  Nicht,”  set  I 
down  on  the  program,  was  omitted,  a 
wise  move,  for- the  singer  had  labored  ' 
through  Strauss’s  “Morgen”- and  Schu-  1 
bert’s  “Der  Zwerg.”  But  perhaps  the 
omission  was  only  made  in  order  to  ! 
save  his  vocal  strength  for  the  hack-  : 
neyed  aria  from  “Pagliaeci,”  which 
came  as  a gloomy  climax  of  tonal  in- 
adequacy after  a delightful  perform-  ! 
ance  of  an  aria  from  “Prince  Igor.” 
Arensky’s  “Minstrels,”  before  which 
the  singer  craved  a few  moments’  re-  i 
pose,  was  another  task  which  far  ex-  j 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

^1^1  nn*  f i n i ii  m I,,,  I im»i  luma  i ifpiiww  ) 

It^was  a highly  laudable  ambition 
which  prompted  the  Schola  Cantorum 
to  perform  Bach’s  Mass  in  B minor,  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  and  the  per- 
formance was  highly  creditable  to’all 
concerned  in  it,  including  the  audience, 
which  filled  the  room  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  We  received  no  revelations 
concerning  the  old  work  as  the  result 
of  Mr.  Schindler’s  pilgrimage  to  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin  in  quest  of  things  over- 
looked by  the  various  editors  tnrough 
whose  hands  the  score  has  passed 
within  the  last  half  century  or  more, 
men  like  Kretschmar,  who  prepared 
the  work  for  performance  by  the  fa- 
mous Riedel  Vcrein  in  the  city  where 
Bach  composed  it;  Volbach  or  the  con- 
duelers  under  whose  direction  we  have 
heard  it,  like  Theodore  Thomas,  Fred- 
erick Wolle  and  Frank  Damrosch.  The 
revelations  may  have  been  there  all 
the  same  and  escaped  our  observa- 
tion because  there  was  so  much 
magnificent  music  to  listen  to.  The 
Germans  have  a saying  about  not  see- 
ing a forest  because  of  the  trees. 
There  were  moments,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  when  the 
singing  of  the  choir  was  listless  and 
labored,  but  they  were  offset  by  the 
fine  spirit  of  such  numbers  as  the 
/‘Gloria  in  excelsis,”  the  “Gratias 
lagimus  tibi”  and  the  “Cum  Sancto 
Spiritu,”  which  stirred  the  audience  ! 
into  enthusiasm. 


»lrt 


need  not  be  catalogued,  nor  is  it  im- 
portant that  Mr.  Schindler’s  direction  I 
be  scrutinized  in  their  light — or  dark- 
ness. 

He  should  be  credited  with  having 
carefully  rehearsed  his  chorus  to  sing 
the  formidable  slow  numbers  with  con- 
siderable steadinessand  the  quick  ones 
with  commendable  spirit  and  precision. 
The  "Gloria”  and  the  “Cum  sancto 
spiritu”  were  inspiring.  Other  portions 
of  the  great  work  had  similar  force.  Mr. 
Schindler  ti  led  no  experiments  in  nu- 
anclng,  and,  to  the  relief  of  experienced 
listeners  to  the  work,  indulged  in  no 
protracted  ritardandt.  His  chorus  on 
the  whole  sang  well.  There  were  little 
uncertainty  and  few  lapses  from  pitch. 

The  soloists  also  sang  well.  Mme. 
Easton  especially  well.  The  flute  music 
was  safe  in  tho  care  of  Mr.  Barrere. 
Messrs.  Glantz  and  Heinrich  performed 
the  difficult  trumpet  parts  excellently 
and  Messrs.  Bottesini  and  Santangelo 
used  their  oboi  d’amore  as  if  they  had 
grown  up  with  them.  Hie  weak  obligato 
was  the  violin  solo  in  the  "Laudamus  te.” 

Tlie  audience,  which  attentively  lis- 
tened to  the  mass,  seemed  eager  to  find 
opportunities  for  outbursts  of  enthusias- 
tic applause,  but  Bach,  bowed  before  the 
altar  of  his  God,  had  taken  no  account 
of  such  desires. 


Relationship  of  Choir  and  Orchestra 
Whether  the  full  beauty  of  thg 
marvelous  music  can  ever  be  brought 
out  except  by  a restoration  of  the 
numerical  relationship  between  choir 
and  orchestra  as  it  existed  in  the  time 
of  Bach  we  question.  It  was  not  done 
at  the  performances  by  the  Oratorio 
( Society  in  April  and  November,  1900, 

1 nor  at  a performance,  memorable  for 
many  things,  conducted  by  Theodore 
Thomas  in  Cincinnati  in  1902.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  conductors 
are  known  to  all  serious  students  of 
music,  and  the  severest  of  critics  is 
wont  to  be  lenient  in  judgment  in  their 
/ presence. 

But  we  have  yet  to  observe  an  ex- 
periment in  which  . the  instumentalists 
shall  at  least  equal  the  number  of 
singers  and  in  which  Bach’s  character- 
istic use  of  the  wind  instruments  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  color  into  the 
Score  shall  be  brought  to  notice.  Per- 
haps too  persistent  use  of  the  organ 
has  something  to  do  with  the  case,  j 
An  obstacle  to  even  Siegfried  Ochs,  | 
the  admirable  conductor  of  Benin, 
whose  analysis  of  the  mass  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  auditors  last  night,  | 
is  found  in  the  employment  of  a horn  j 
in  company  with  two  bassoons  in  the  | 
instrumental  accompaniment  of  the 
bass  solo  “Quoniam  tu  sanctus.”  The 
offoit  was  turgid  and  muddy  las; 
night,  though  Mr.  Patton  put  tlie  best 
solo  performance  of  the  evening  to 
his  credit  in  it  and  Mr.  Sansone  played 
the  horn  obbligato  in  admirable  style. 

We  wondered  again  last  night,  as  we 
wondered  years  ago.  if  the  corno 
<ii  caceia  which  Bach  used  did  not 
possess  a lighter,  more  brilliant  tone  I 
than  can  be  produced  from  the  modern 
horn.  Aside  ironi  this,  however.  vrc 
imagine  that  a greater  variety  might  j 
I he  given  to  a performance  if  the  tonal 
volume  of  the  orchestra  were  permitted 
te  assort  itself  as  against  the  choir  j 
with  the  independence  which  the  treat-  i 
toent  of  the  orchestra  suggests  j 
throughout  the  work.  Must  we  have 
three  or  four  times  as  many  singers  I 
as  instrumentalists  when  the  music  ! 
of  Bach  and  Har.del  is  performed?  i 
Such  a relative  adjustment  of  forces  j 
never  entered  the  minds  of  those  com-  I 
Iposers. 

Damrosoh’s  Innovation 

When  Frank  Damrosch  performed  the  | 
mass  in  1900  he  had  two  oboi  d’ar.iore  I 
niade  in  Berlin  and  used  them  with  i 
such  good  effect  that  we  have  heard  ! 
|tl,em  in  ail  the  performances  given  I 
since  in  Boston,  Bethlehem,  Cincinnati  1 
[and  Philadelphia.  Tney  were  used  last 
night  and  they  are  now  feit  to  be  es- 
sential. The  next  step  might  proporly 
|be  another  approach  to  the  apparatus 
of  Bach’s  time.  The  difficulty  with  the 

I high  trumpet  parts  has  been  all  but 
[overcome;  it  was  last  night,  thanks  to 
Messrs.  H.  Glanz  and  C.  Heinrich,  who 
| deserve  mention  along  with  the  oboists, 

! M.  Bottesini  and  F.  Santangelo;  Mr. 
Barrere,  flautist,  and  Mr.  Timlot,  violin- 
ist, though  the  tone  of  the  latter’s  in- 
strument  was  singularly  attenuate. 
The  solo  singers,  all  of  whom  strove 
valiantly  against  great  difficulties,  were 
! Florence  Easton,  Merle  Alcock,  George 
| Meader  and  Fred  Patton. 


tain. 
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L_  By  Deems  Taylor  j 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  lute  | 
editions.) 

THE  B MINOR  MASS. 

| At  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  Kurt 
Schindler  conducted  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  in  a performance  of  Bach’s! 
high  mass  in  B minor — the  first  com- 
plete performance  of  this  great  \vorlt| 
to  be  given  since  1901.  The  orches- 
tra was  the  New  York  symphony, 
Lynnwood  Farnam  \ras  at  the  organ, 
and  there  were  four  soloists:  Florence 
Easton,  soprano;  Merle  Alcock,  con- 
tralto; George  Header,  tenor,  and 
Fred  Patton,  baritone.  There  was  an 
exhaustive  book  of  programme  notes 
by  Prof.  Siegfried  Ochs  of  Berlin 
translated  by  Mary  Ellis  Opdycke  and 
Kurt  Schindler. 

The  concert  marked  a departure 
from  the  policy  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum  in  the  past,  one  which,  regard- 
less Of  the  merits  of  last  night’s  con- 
debatable  merit.  Kurt 


of  B minor  and  its  relative  D major,  j 
Unless  it  is  performed  with  the  j 
utmost  flexibility,  the  greatest  va- 
riety -of  vocal  tone  color  and  the 
most  sensitive  response  to  the  vary- 
ing moods  of  the  words  and  music, 
it  is  inevitably  going  to  sound  dull. 
No  human  nerves  can  stand  a whole 
evening  of  florid  counterpoint  with- 
out expression.  Last  night  s perform- 
ance was  too  level.  Interesting  as  it 
Ws  in  spots,  it  had  a dynamic  same- 
ness that  wearied  one's  most  reverent 
attention . 

The  soloists,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, were  excellent.  Mrs.  Alcock 
and , Mrs.  Easton  were  particularly 
ingratiating  in  their  “Christe  Eleison 
duet,  Mr.  Header  was  admirable  in 
his  all  too  brief  solo,  and  Mr.  Patton 
extracted  much  interest  from  the  dif- 
ficult "Quoniam  tu  solus.”  Mr.  San- 
sone  and  Messrs.  Glantz  and  Heinrich 
deserve  special  mention  for  their  fine 
handling  of  the  almost  unplayably 
high  horn  and  trumpet  parts. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the 
concert  without  recognizing  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  under  which  Mr. 
Schindler  worked  to  prepare  it,  handi- 
capped as  he  was  by  a brb.cen  leg 
that  disabled  him  in  the  midst  of  re- 
hearsals. Under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions he  -would  undoubtedly  have 
eliminated  many  of  last  night’s  de 


Other  members  of  the  east-  were  Minos.; 
Herat,  Delamiois,  I’erini,  Dalossv,  Ellis, 
b. gener,  Axman  and  Sumlolius  and 
Messrs.  !\  bitehill.  Diaz.  Anunian  and 
DAngelo.  Louis  Hasselmans  conducted. 


/&  / f 2 «- 

L’Amore  Dei  Tre  Re’  Als< 
With  Muzi 


cert,  is  of  — 

Schindler  has  made  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  an  indefatigable  , fect3.  But 'even  so,  the  B minor  Mass 

the  unexplored  regwns  ot  choral  1^  la  n<jt  qliUc  the  schola’s  true  field. 

Certain  things  that  Mr.  -Schindlers 


ature,  and  so  varied  and  rich  a trove 
has  he  unearthed  that  during  the  past 
decade  lovers  of  choral  art  have  | 
learned  to  look  to  him  and  his  choi  in 
for  prog  rammes  rich  in  variety  and 
novelty.  There  has  bqen  hardly  a 
concert  by  the  Schola  that  has  not 
given  us  interesting  and  unfamiliar 
music,  sung — generally  unaccompa- 
nied—with  a wealth  of  color  and  con- 
trast. It  would  be  a pity  if  this  work 
were  to  stop,  if  the  Schola  were  to 
evolve  into  a “choral  society  of  the 
conventional  type. 

Last  night’s  performance  was  good 
but  not  good  enough.  Technically  it 
was  generally  correct.  The  singers 
kept  good  pitch  and  time  and,  with  a 
few  notorious  exceptions,  geneialiy 
among  the  basses,  maintained  a com- 
mendable precision  of  attack.  Several  

of  the  numbers  were  excellently  done.  -jqie  Chicago  Opera  Association  gu 
The  opening  bars  of  the  Kjue  satisfactory  performance 

the  Cr£lo  were  moving  examples  oi 

luc  vuuv  "Rvnpf-i  Wednesday  night. 

mezza-voce  singing,  and  tne  Expec  | _,  . 


chorus  can  do  no  other  choral  organi- 
zation in  New  York  does  as  well,  and 
he  owes  it  to  us  to  continue  doing 
them. 


MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE  — "Tami- 
hauser,"  by  members  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company. 

The  Cast. 

Hermann  ..Edouard  Cotreuil 

Elizabeth  Rosa  Raisa 

Tarmhauser  ..Richard  Schubert 

Wo  Irani  von  Eschenbach Joseph  Schwarz 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  .Theodore  Rltcn 

ntterolf  William  Beck 

Heinrich  der  Schreiber Octave  Dua 

Reinmar  Constantin  Nlcolay 

I cous  '..Cvrena  Van  Gordon 

A Young  Shepherd JeaDne  Dusseau 

Incidental  Dances  by  Corps  de  Ballet. 
Conductor,  Angelo  Ferrari. 


By  \\  . J.  HENDERSON. 

Two  performances  wore  given  at  the 
.Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday.  In 
the  afternoon  the  opera  offered  at  a 
special  matinee  was  “La  Boheme."  Miss 
Bori  was  to  have  sung  Minii,  but  her 
indisposition,  which  prevented  her  from 
singing  in  ’’The  Snow  Maiden  ’ last  Sat- 
urday, continued,  and  her  place  was 
taken  by  Mme.  Alda,  whose  impersona- 
tion of  the  Latin  quarter  heroine  has  j 
long  been  familiar  ad  acceptable  to  this 
public.  Miss  d’Arle,  Mr.  Gigli,  Mr. 
Scotti  and  Mr.  Rotheir  repeated  what 
they  had  so  often  done  well  in  Puccini’s 
opera. 

In  the  evening  Montemezzi’s  “L'Amore 
dei  Tre  Re”  was  presented.  Miss  Clau- 
dia Muzio,  who  recently  rejoined  the 
company,  was  the  Fiora.  Her  version 
of  the  part  is  not  entirely  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  text  or  music,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  the  sincerity  of  her  in- 
tentions she  cannot  help  making  Fiora 
j a considerably  more  heroic  figure  than 
| the  creators  of  the  opera  intended  her 
to  be.  But  she  brings  to  her  delineation 
so  much  vigor  and  so  much  passionate 
expression  that  she  arouses  her  audi- 
tors to  enthusiasm. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
singers  heard  in' the  same  roles  earlier 
in  the  season.  Mr.  Danise  repeated  his 
entirely  sympathetic  impersonation  of 
Manfredo;  Mr.  Martinellj  was  again  the 
Avito,  and  Mr.  Didur  repeated  his  im- 
pressive Archibald#. 


to  resurrectionem  mortuorum  was 
thrilling  in  its  triumphant  power. 

In  general,  however,  the  perform- 
ance suffered  from  the  dead  level  of 
mezzo-forte  with  which  the  choius 
sang  nearly  everything.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
way  Bach  ought  to  be  sung.  He 
wrote  much  of  his  music  without  any; 
expression  marks  (they  were  not  in 
style  then),  and  even  when  he  did, 
contented  himself  generally  with  a; 
simple  "f”  or  "p”  at  the  beginning 
of  a movement.  Consequently,  many 
experts  maintain,  the  only  proper 
way  to  sing  Bach  is  monotonously. 
Any  shading,  any  change  of  tone  col- 
or, any  increase  or  decrease  in  speed 


It  is  unusually  gratifying-  to  hear  . . 
Wagnerian  tenor  enunciate  so  wo 
tfTat  lie  may  be"  u miers toocf~easi l y i,1 
the  twentieth  row  of  the  oichest. :>  j 
Richard  /Schubert  did  it  au  Tann 
haeueer  last  night.  Moreover,  he 
a.cted  with  his  voice.  And  he  stood 
still  naturally  while  others,  sang  1o| 
him  and  listened  as  if  the  singing] 
were  having  an  effect. 

His  characterization  of  Tannhaeuser 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
which  Wagner  provided.  He  made  an 
interesting  conflict  out  of  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Love  Songs  for  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  after  he  returned  from  the 
Mountain  of  Venus.  The  fatuities  of 
the  other  minstrels  seemed  to  stir  him 


anything,  in  fact,  that  would  give  the  first  to  contradict  them;  then,  as  their 
music  added  interest  would  be  to  scandalized  protests  aroused  him,  he 
dramatize  it,  and  therefore  be  against,  m0ved  from  irony  to  the  final  blas- 
the  master’s  wishes.  , phemy  of  recommending  to  all  a so- 

What  little  of  this  tradition  actu-  j0urn  such  as  he  had  had  in  the 
ally  comes  down  from  Bach  is  largely  Mountain  of  Venus, 
j— - a-  — atrial  ho  lmrl  to  After  that  the  act  dragged, 


due  to  the  vocal  material  he  had  to 
work-  with.  Most  of  his  life  lie  was 
an  overworked  and  underpaid  obscure 
provincial  choirmaster.  His  singers 
were  amateurs  and  of  such  element- 
-B.ry  musicianship  that  he  was  thank  - 
ful  enough  if  he  could  get  them  to 
sing  the  notes.  As  for  his  not  using; 
expression  marks,  neither  did  Pales- ; 
trina,  who  preceded  him,  nor  Mozart, 
who  came  after  him.  Detailed  ex- 
pression indications  are  a compara- 
tively modern  invention.  Yet  nobody 
would  dream  of  performing  the  works 
of  Palestrina  and  Mozart  with  the 
wooden  monotony  that  is  supposed  to 
be  good  Bach  style. 

What  realty  happened  to  Bach  was 
that -after  lying  almost  forgotten  for 
years,  his  works  were  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  be  masterpieces.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  the  men  who  dis- 
covered him  were  scholars  first  and 
musicians  second,  men  to  whom  the 
marvellous  skill  with  which  he  mas- 
tered the  most  complicated  contra- 
puntal problems  was  more  important 
than  the  power  and  beauty  and  lofty 
grandeur  of  his  music.  For  them,  to 
hear  the  notes  was  enough.  For  some 
of  us,  at  least,  it  is  not. 

The  B minor  mass  is  a gigantic  and 
lengthy  w-ork.  Aside  from  its  unusu- 
al length — over  two  and  one-half 
hours — it  is  a,  maze  of  counterpoint, 
written  almost  throughout  in  the  key 


as 

Wagner  dissipated  the  climax  with 
long  speeches  which  tired  the  audi- 
ence before  Tannhaeuser  was  finally 
sent  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  beg  for- 
giveness for  liis  experience. 

Rosa  Raisa  was  a beautiful  Eliza- 
jel.h,  jvho  made  marvellous  tableaux 
with  her  robes.  The  cast  as  a whole 
sang  well  and  acted  -well,  although  no 
one  sang  brilliantly — except  Jeanne 
Dusseau  as  the  unimportant  Young 
Shepherd,  whose  voice  was  the  first 
which  Tannhauser  heard  at  the  end 
of  the'  first  act,  when  Venus  cast  him 
out  of  her  mountain.  Miss  Dusseau 
made  his  return  to  earth  a most 
pleasing  affair  for  the  audience. 

Edouard  Cotreuil  was  the  Land- 
grave, Joseph  Schwarz  was  Wolfram 
and  Cyrena  van  Gordon  was  Venus. 
Much  credit  goes  to  the  stage  director, 
Jacques  Coini,  for  the  co-ordination 
of  the  acting,  and  to  Engelo  Ferrari 
for  his  conducting. 

rtToni'c"  Metropolitan. 

Gustave  Charpcnticra  ‘‘Louise  v 
given  another  hearing  at  the  Metropo 
tan  Opera  House  last  c\  cuing  wi 
GeroJdiuc  Farrar  in  'lie  role  of.  t 
Parisian  milliner  who  loved  the  pain* 
Julian— the  latter  again  portrayed 
Orville  Harrolri.  hollowing  the  rst. 
li.xherl  order  of  tilings  when  Miss  1-  an 
appears,  many  flowers  were  thrown 
her  and  the  applause  was  long  and 
tliusiastic  when  she  came  hefoiig.Uie  c 


L 


By  Deems  T»yior 


(RvpriiUcd  frorn~^est.erday' s late 
editions.) . 

“RIGOLETTO”  AT  THE  MANHAT- 
TAN. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave 
a performance  of  "Rigoletto”  last 
night  that  deserves  a large  red  mark 
upon  the  operatic  calendar.  It  was 
an  evening  of  much  good  acting  and 
some  of  the  best  singing  that  has 
been  heard  in  town  this  season. 

Edith  Mason  was  in  excellent  voice 
and  sang  Gilda  with  charm  and  ex- 
pressiveness and  perfect  command 
aver  the  vocal  difficulties  of  the  part. 
To  be  able  to  sing  a dramatic  role 
like  Cio-Cio  and  a colorature  one 
like  Gilda  as  Well  as  Miss  Mason  does 
is  an  unusual  achievement,  and  a 
creditable  one. 

Tito  Schipa,  who  was  to  have  sung 
the  Duke,  fell  a victim  to  the  attack 
of  laryngitis  without  which  no  day  of 
the  Chicago  Company  would  be  com- 
plete. His  place  w-as  taken  by  "Tom 
Burke,  a,  young  Irish  tenor  who  has 
sung  here  before  in  concert  but  whose 
appearance  last  night  was  his  operatic 
debut  in  New  York.  Mr.  Burke  un- 
dertook the  part  without  a rehearsal, 
and  with  almost  sensational  success. 
His  voice  is  light  but  of  beautiful 
quality  and  he  sang  with  the  finish 
and  artistry  of  a veteran.  His  diction 
and  phrasing  were  a delight,  and  lie 
did  some  mezza-voice  work  in  the  sec- 
ond act  that  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
His  singing  of  "Donnaemobile” 
evoked  a storm  of  applause  that  held 
up  proceedings  for  several  minutes — 
and,  what  is  more  slgnflcant,  it  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  His  act- 
ing was  graceful  and  easily  adequate 
to  the  modest  histrionic  demands  of 
the  role.  Mr.  Burke  is  emphatically 
a find,  a genuine  operatic  tenor  of 
great  possibilities. 

Mr.  Baklanoff  gave  a magnificent 
performance  in  the  title  role.  His 
acting  and  singing  of  the  jester  had 
a tragic  sweep  and  power  that  swept 
the  tuneful  score  t<5  unexpected 
heights.  It  was  amazing  to  hear  this 
man  take  a conventional  aria  and  by 
the  sheer  quality  and  coloring  of  his 
voice  turn  it  into  a scene  of  thrilling 
dramatic  intensity. 

Sir.  Polacco  did  wonders  for  the 
score  with  his  crisp,  galvanic  con- 
ducting. The  chorus  too  were  in- i 
fected  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
and  sang  with  such  gusto  and  polish 
that  they  earned  a round  or  two  of 
applause  for  their  very  own.  A prof- 
itable evening. 


CHICAGO  QUARTET  HEARD. 


New  Chamber  Manic  Body  Plays 
Here. 

The  Chicago  String  Quartet  offered 
itself  for  public  consideration  in  a con- 
cert given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Town 
Hall.  The  organization,  which  thus 
made  its  first  appearance  here,  cons'sts 
of  Herman  Felber,  first  violin ; Carl 
Fasshauer,  second  violin ; Robert  Dolejsi, 
viola,  and  John  Lingt-marm,  cello.  These 
musicians  judiciously  elected  to  present 
no  novelties  at  their  initial  concert. 
They  played  Mozart’s  B flat  quartet,  an 
‘‘Allegro  Russe”  by  Rimsky-Korsakov 
and  Cesar  Franck’s  quartet. 

This  chamber  music  body  from  Chi-  ] 
cago  played  with  a tone  of  good  quality,  j 
but  not  of  distinguished  purity,  and  with 
intonation  quite  as  accurate,  for  the! 
most  part,  as  even  fastidious  ears  could 
demand!.  The  few  deparaures  from  cor- 
rectness were  pardonable.  In  balance, 
precision  and  unanimfity  the  quartet 
showed  the  good  resultsh  of  study  and 
knowledge.  The  playing  of  the  mu-i 
sicians  was  somewhat  warning  in  va- 
riety of  color  and  in  warmth.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  visitors  were  well  worth 
hearing. 


PIANIST  MAKES  DEBCT. 

: 

Ashley  Pettis,  a young  pianist  from  I 
California,  gave  his  first  recital  here  last  j 
night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  In  a difficult  pro-  | . 
gram  of  classic  and  modern  compositions  j 
he  disclosed  a fine  musical  tailen  already  J I 
well  developed.  Not  of  the  storming,  i 
tempestuoius  type  of  player,  he  held  the  | 
interest  of  his  many  hearers  by  his  beau-  , 
tlful  piano  tone,  taste  and  poetic  feeling.  | j 

Chicago  String  Quartet 
Makes  Good  Impression 

First  Confert  Here  Displays  a 
High  Degree  of  Clarity 
and  Animation 

The  Chicago  String  Quartet,  which 
gave  its  first  concert  here  yesterday 
afternoon,  created  a pleasant  impres- 
sion and  a desire  to  hear  more  from 
it.  Its  members.  Herman  Felber.  first 
violin;  Carl  Fasshauer,  violin;  Robert 
i Dolejsi,  viola,  and  John  Lingemann. 
’cello,  show  not  only  a grasp  of  the 
technical  essentials  of  ensemble  play- 
ing, but  a sense  of  style  as  well.  They 
played  yesterday  to  a somewhat  scat- 
tering audience  in  the  Town  Hall,  but 
with  a vivacity  and  freshness  of  inter- 
est that'  held  close  attention. 

Mozart’s  Quartet  in  B flat  major, 
“Allegro  Russe,”  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and  Cesar  Franck’s  Quartet  in  D major 
made  a program  of  interesting  variety. 
The  Rimsky-Korsakoff  number  seemed 
a little  out  of  the  character  of  chamber 
music,  but  it  was  spirited  and  effective, 
and  their  performance  well  conceived 
and  skillful.  In  this,  as  in  the  Mozart 
piece,  the  finished  smoothness  of  tone 
achieved  by  some  of  the  older  organi- 
zations was  lacking,  the  violins  espe- 
cially having  frequently  an  acid  qual- 

ity. 

Their  playing  of  Mozart,  however, 
had  great  clarity  and  animation.  Some 
of  their  best  work  was  done  in  the 
Franck  quartet.  The  inner  voices  of 
its  counterpoint  did  not  always  speak 
with  thdf  requisite  sureness,  but  the 
sustained  harmonies  of  its  opening 
section,  its  delicate  Scherzo  and  Largh- 
etto,  were  done  with  much  beauty  of 
tone  and  effect.  It  was  altogether  a 
performance  which  maintained  a high 
average. 

Reimers  Heard  in  Recital  ] 

Paul  Reimers,  tenor,  gave  a recital  J 
at  Town  Hall  last  evening.  His  chief] 
assets  are  a polished  style,  clear  die-  j 
tion  and  refined  ideas  of  interprets-  | 
tion.  These  were  agreeably  displayed  j 
in  a congenial  program  of  songs  by  | 
German  and  French  composers  to  j 
which  was  added  a group  of  interna-  ] 
tional  folk  songs,  which  provided  added  I 

interest  and  variety.  

I Ashley  Pettis,  pianist,  at  Aeolian 
I Hall  in  the  evening  played  Bach’s 
chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue, 
Haydn’s  Variations  in  F minor, 
groups  of  Brahms  and  of  Chopin, 
Debussy's  “Cla.ir  de  Lune,”  Liszt's 
“Legend  of  St.  Francis  Walking  on 
the  Waves”  and  other  works. 

Ravers  Musical 
Curiosity  Given 
By  Mengelberg 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

< Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 
y An  orchestral  curiosity  by  Maurice 
fiavel,  entitled  “La  Valse,’’  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mengelberg  at  a concert 
of  thr  Philharmonic  Society  in  Uer- 
negic  Hall  last  night.  We  are  under 
i he  impression  that  it  was  conceived 
;is  a musical  burlesque — one  of  the  fev 
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|rmd8  of  wit  or  humor  to  which  muiic 
ends  itself,  though  when  it  is  *t- 
i-nipted  with  refinement  Its  apprecia- 
ted calls  for  considerable  intellectual  j 
ophistication  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  | 
L was  set  down  on  the  program  as  a j 
Choreographic  Poem,”  though  an  in- 
iirhiative  note  on  the  program  told  us 
hat  when  it  was  played  in  Boston  a 
hort  time  .ago  Mr,  Casilla-  told  Mr. 
•hllip  Hale  that  the  composer,  when 
ip  pla  d an  arrangement  of  it  for  two 
liamoforte?  in- -Vienna  in  1920,'  had  re- 
narked t.ha*,3x^**had  no  exact  idea  of  a 
horcographic  production.”  This  is  a 
it  yryptic.  We  do  not  know  whether 
; means  that  Mr.  Ravel  had  no  definite 
inn  in  his  mind  as  to  how  the  piece 
Hould  be  ‘‘mimed”— (that’s  the  w'ord 
ince  we  wi*re  educated  by  the  Russian 
lallet) — or  whether  he  -naa  made  no 
is  for  its  stage  representation. 

.at  the  music  has  seemed  momen- 
— ‘to  r orchestral  conductors  may 
e gaihered  from  the  circumstance  that 
i was  announced  for, performance  by 
the  Philharmonic  and  Boston 
rchesthas,  but  withdrawn  from  the 
rograms  at  the  eleventh  hour  without 
xplanation.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
Tr.  Monteux  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  did 
ot.want  to  risk  it  until  they  were 
onlident  that  it  would  receive  what  is 
ailed  a rtuoso  performance;  such  a 
erfErmance  • as  it  did  indeed  receive1 
'“’night. 

e have  called  it  a burlesque,  mean-  j 
„ by  the  term  that  it  was  designed  to  1 
hofr  what  could  be  done  by  parodying  ! 
ic  graceful  dance-form  whose  develop- 
>ent  is  associated  with-The  once  gay  and  1 
srefree  Austrian  capital,  so  as  to  make  ; 

, sound  like  analogue  to  cubistic  cari-  I 
iture  in  painting.  It  would  be  simple 
rough  to  compose  a choreographic 
renai  io  for  it.  AH  that  would  be  ! 
ecessary  would  be  to  bring  on  the 
cene  a horde  of  the  strangest  crea- 
iresi  that  earth  has  produced  or  the 
"man  imagination  invented,  who  haa 
ever  heard  the  lilt  of  a waltz  by  Lan-  | / 
■accful.  symmetrical,  undulating  poses  J 
knd  movements  of  the  dance,  and  let 
itm  attempt  to  dance  each  in  his  own 
ay  in  triple  time.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
■ssion  would  begin  with  prehistoric 
’an,  for  there;  was  something  like  a 
orv  of  evolution  in  the  music. 

It  began,  as  so  much  of  the  new 
y.sic  begins,  on  the  protoplasmic  mud 
nor  of  the  antediluvian  subcellar.  In 
ie  tonal  slime  there  wriggled  tadpoles 
id  things  showing  now  a triple 
T.vthmed  head  and  anon  a tail.  Funny 
ttle  .organisms  were  gradually  d.evel- 
>ed  and  anon  we  discovered  that  they 
ere  waltz  motivi  of  the  kina  that  a 
jmeration  ggo  had  been  combined  into 
jvely  and  alluring  shapes.  But  they 
mke  a babel  of  harmonic  tongues  ana 
ul  to  be  animated  every  moment  or 

0 by  a barbaric  noise,  starting  with 

1 explosion  which  sounded  like  that 
a ship  of  the  line,  from  the  cave 

en  who  labored  in  the  southwest 
rner  of  the  stage.  When  the  activi- 
es  were  fairly  at  their  height  we  had 
dance  which,  except  to  those  able 
appreciate  the  fun  of  the  burlesque,  ! 
ust  have  sounded  like  a dish  of  ! 
rambled  waltz  in  whose  concoction 
ie  cook  had  been  somewhat  indiffer-  j 
it  as  to  the  age  of  the  eggs  and  the 
lality  and  kind  of  the  other  ingredi- 
its  introduced. 

Tt  was  a splendid  joke  of  Its  kind,  I 
it  the  conduct  of  the  audience  was 
leh  as  to  leave  us  perplexed  concern-  j 
tg  its  attitude.  Had  it  been  accepted 
i real  music?  If  Mr.  Mengelberg  had  I 

lOWPrl  it  viri tit  <*fTvla  a m _ . 


dlowed  it  with  “The  Beautiful  Blue  , 
anube”  or  “Village  Swallows,”  or 
I ales  From  the  Vienna  Woods,”  or  i 
iy  one  of  a dozen  of  their  fellows  1 
io  atmosphere  would  have  been  clari- 
*d  and  we  should  have  known.  As  it 

our  thoughts  are  still  dwelling  on 
*•  [ia',ol  as  an  arch  joker  who  showed 
Is  ll0W  much  fun  might  be  extracted 
rom  what  Lord  Byron  cailcd  "a 
amned  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,”  by 
resting,  it  in  the'  style  of  the  music 
itch  we  shall  listen  to  w'itii  patience 
iter  wo  arc  dead. 

The  concert  began,  w ith  Bizet’s  first 
‘ Arlesienno”  Suite  and  ended  with 
c-aar  r ra nek’s  Symphony  in  D minor, 
i some  of  the  climaxes  of  which  Mr 
engelberg  turned  the  brass  band 
°?e  ’n  manner  which  made  all  the 
ist  °f  the  harmonious  company  seem 
omentarily  inconsequential.  Yet 
•ero  wore  moments  of  wonderfully 
•Tte °US  beauty  'n  tllc  symphony  anil 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 
Modern  French  nnisie  of  various  de- 
i-eos  of  modernity  made  up  Mr.  Men- 
felberg’s  program  for  last  night’s  Phil- 
harmonic concert  in  Carnegie  Hail,  The 
first  suite  assembled  from  Bizet’s  inci- 
.ienlal  music  to  Daudel’s  play,  " L’Ar- 
lesiennc  ” ; Ravel’s  “ choreographic 
loem,”  ” La  Valso,”  and  Cesar  Franck's 
ymphony.  His  reading  of  ali  these 
pieces  had  in  the  highest  degree 
he  qualities  that  are  peculiarly  his  own; 
jreat  finish  of  phrase,  the  clearest  enun- 
ciation, great  emphasis,  groat  contrast. 

The  numbers  of  Bizet’s  suite  were 
Played  with  a gemlike  clearness,  carved 
as  a cameo.  The  “ adagietto  ” was 
especially  beautiful  in  Air.  Mengelberg's 


I of  i h,'  u ’ 1,1  'he  l*TO4ni,, 
minute,?1  n f tones.  presented  with  tlm 
Theri^ est  balance  of  the  several  choirs, 
about  m?.  , anything  perfunctory 

fng  ii^  i-h^T6'0l'btr8''s,  ’’ending.  Noth- 
uul  is  ’ every  phase  is  an  event 

! ]!i  .,s  tieated  as  such. 

I “tremc.  elaboration  marked  the 

j whieh7hf»»e  0f  puck’s  symphony,  in 
the Kc  were,  furthermore,  exagger- 

thedsm,at' of  l?i that  sometimes  disturbed 
violentm1.  f t nI  nu,sic-  The  brass  was 
movemlntt/eat.  ln  the  first  and  third 
, r and  jnade  to  assert  itself  as 
the°nlakilmf  a brass  band  had  usurped 
! ;,£ld“  ?f  the  orchestra.  The  Alle- 
picice,  or  m other  words,  where  tlic.e 
is  no  opportunity  of  turning  the  or- 
chestra into  a brass  band,  had  a beauti- 
ful  sound  a.nci  more  of  the  poetic  spirit 
off  t a lick  than  the  other  two. 

Rowel’s  cliareographic  poem  was 
Played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
....  ls  one  of  his  latest  compositions. 
,ne  relationship  with  the  spirit  of 
Johann  Strauss  that  Mr.  Gilman  points 
out  in  his  program  notes  is  immediately 
madc  obvious,  in  fact  it  is  somewhat 
closer  than  most  composers  would  wish 
io  ackniwledge  in  a work  that  had  anv 
pretention  to  originality. 

Air.  Ravel’s  originality  consists  in 
giving  his  waltz  tunes  “ modern  ’’  har- 
mony, jarring  dissonances,  in  setting 
the  orchestra  to  playing  in  more  than 
one  key  at  once— wc  shall  not  undertake 
to  say  how  many.  A skillful  and  alert 
proofreader  might  turn  his  score  into  an 
obvious  and  second-rate  imitation  of  a 
real  genius  by  eliminating  the  “ origin- 
ality  from  it.  If  this  is  the  best  that 
imaginative  minds  ” can  do  in  writing 
music  since  the  war.  the  war  failed  to 
accomplish  much  for  music. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  techsical  skill! 
or  a purely  exterior  character  expended  : 
upon  the  composition ; in  the  brilliant 
and  glowing  orchestration,  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  “ swirling  mist  ’’  through 
which  the  composer  wishes  the  listener 
jo  see  waltzing  couples:  in  the  waxing 
brightness  of  the  illumination ; in  the 
lull  blaze  of  the  ballroom,  and  the  in- 
creasing dissonance  with  which  the  piece 
leaches  its  end.  It  is  in  its  wav  a 
.tour  de  force.  If  it  is  a joke,  it  is  a 
pretty  good  ose,  though  somewhat  elab- 
orate: and  some  sort  of  label  would  be 
desirable. 


" WUlst  class  ich  geh  ,” 

grouSfhlha^UrvIOw  of  most  -Angers ; a 
riPHP  Schumann ; a series  of  “ Pter- 
in K°valski,  charming: 

bv  k,lng:  hum°r,  and  a group 

VS?f.y  and  Gretchaninoff. 
waamrt  5Z  s singing  of  these  things 
was  much  appreciated  and  he  was  urtred 

Intfrlst^in  encores‘  whiSi  he  dfd! 

ilr,.st  ’’’  bis  appearance  was,  of 

nouncemen^a?><fedi,iby  the  romantic  an- 
rS  Si  ,°f*  hLs  approaching  mar- 
end  yesterday  and  by  the  pres- 

bSxls  f U bride-elect  in  one  of  the 
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Mme.  Galli-Curci  in  “ Rigoletto.” 

Mme.  Gaili-Curcl  sang  to  a capacity 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  last  eve- 
ning, appearing  for  the  second  time  in 
“ Rigoletto.”  It  was  a dquble  coinci- 
dence that  her  former  Chicago  associates 
had  given  the^same  work  at  the  Man- 
hattan the  night  before,  just  as  Miss 
Garden  and  Miss  Farrar  had  appeared 
m “ Louise  at  both  theatres  in  the 
two  days  before  that.  De  Luca  sang 
Verdi’s  title  r61e  last  night,  with 
Chamlee  as  the  Duke,  Mme.  Perini,  Mr. 
Rothier  and  others.  Though  Papi  was 
named  in  the  house  bill,  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted  in  his  place.  Mr.  Aranian, 
too,  was  ill,  and  d’Angelo  sang  Monte- 
rone,  yielding  to  Picco  his  own  minor 
rdle. 

HAVEL’S  “LA  VALSE’’  HEARD,  j 


A f ~z  2. 

By  XV.  J.  HENDERSON, 

Richard  Strauss’s  “Salome”  was  re- 
peated at  the  Manhattan  Opera  Hduse 
ast  evening.  It  was  evident  that  public 
interest  in  the  revival  of  the  work  had 
peen  awakened.  The*audience  was  of 
arge  size  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
musical  expression  of.  emotions  not  usu- 
ally discussed  in  public.  The  perform- 
the  work  by  Miss  Alary  Garden 
and  her  associates  was  one  deserving 
much  praise  yet  not  quite  equal  to  the 

Iull?a.lI<3s  of  tlle  <vork-  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Want  of  impressiveness  was  due' 
In  considerable  measure  to  the  difficul- 
(ties  encountered  by  Riccardo  Martin  in 
dealing  with  the  complexities  of  the  role 
of  Herod. 

Air.  Alartin  made  a brave  effort,  and 
he  went  much  further  than  those  fa- 
miliar with  his  methods  could  have  ex- 
pected. He  looked  well,  sang  much  of 
the  music  with  appropriate  tone  color 
arid  in  action  almost  disguised  some  of 
his  lohg  accustomed  mannerisms.  But 
to  communicate  to  an  audience  the  war 
of  thoughts  in  the  troubled  and  fright- 
ened spirit  of  this  weak  governor,  to 
create  the  conception  of  mystery  and 
broodmg  fate  found  in  the  text  of ‘Oscar 
Wilde,  was  beyond  the  powers  of  an  im- 
personator of  Air.  Alartin's  limited  ro- 
i sources. 

* . Mr-  I? u Ramie  as  Jokctnddn  had  only 
to  produce  the  illusion  of  the  inimov- 
ablo  body  against,  which  the  frenetic 
force  of  fialomc  vainly  hurled  Itself. 

It  remained,  therefore,  for  Allss  Garden 
to  give  the  action  vitality.  She  labored 
valiantly.  She  was  incessantly  active, 
a panting,  writhing,  gesticulating  orea-' 
tUre,  frenzied  indeed,  but  rarely  flash- 
ing into  the  auditorium  the  lightning  of 
illuminating  genius.  In  ong  moment  of 
her  repulse  by  Jokanaa.it  she  reached 
the  expression  of  emotional  sincerity. 
After  the  fondling  of  the  head  she  at- 
tained the  perfection  of  shocking  reality, 

I About  her  singing  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  published.  It  would  never  do  for 
\ Salome  to  sing  beautifully.  She  sang 
frantically,  and  that  was  admirable. 
jHer  dance  was  modified  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  seven  veils  to  two  and  there  was 
nothing  in  it  “to  bring  the  blush  of 
j shame  to  the  cheek  of  modesty.”  Much 
might  be  said  about  the  orchestral  part 
of  (he  performance,  blit  it  is  not  essen- 
tial. Air.  Polacco  conducted  the  opera 
well,  but  Without  achieving  greatness. 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


Joseph  Schwartz’s  Recital. 
Joseph  3chwartz,  baritone,  now  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  gave  a recital 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  that  was 
heard  by  a large  audience,  riotously 
enthusiastic,  in  which  there  was  a large 
admixture  of  h'ls  Russian  fellow-coun- 
trymen.  Mr.  Schwartz  presented  a pro- 
gram of  great  musical  interest,  which 
fv^mianfi  wit^  a ?ine  artistlc  skill  and 
expression.  stron§:1>r  markcd  dramatic 
His  voice  is  known  from  his'  appear- 

b(0tlLiin  °Pera  and  recital, 
to  be  of  admirable , quality,  power  and 
j expressiveness.  His  singing  has  notably 
jaitistic  qualities,  both  technically  and 
in  the  discernment  and  exposition  of 
■ emotional  significance 

of  his  songs.  There  is  power  in  his  voice 
’J1  modulating  it  and  in  the 
use  of  the  head  register,  to  which  he- 
frequentiy  resorts. 

Schwartz’s ^ program  comprised  a 
J group  of  Bialims  s songs.  Including  the 


’hilharmonic  Performs  Now  Mnslc 
Under  Mengelberg* 

The  program  of  .the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety’s concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
iay  aiternoon,  given  at  the  concert  of 
the  previous  evening,  consisted  of  Bi- 
net’s  first  "Arlesienne”  suite, Ravel’s  ‘‘La 
Valse,”  denominated  a choreographic 
poem  for  orchestra,  and  the  symphony 
of  Cesar  Frank.  The  Ravel  composition 
had  its  first  New  York  performances 
(at  these  two  concerts. 

It  was  AI.  Ravel's  nature  io  ruminate 
on  .the  glad  years  of  Vienna  when 
Johann  Stl-aUss  was  Waltz  king  and  per- 
haps to  wonder  how  the  bewitching 
dancers  of  this  merriest  of  monrachs 
wouid  sound  if  compelled  to  masque- 
rade in  modern  French  garb  of  the  cut 
and  fashion  made  popular  by  iio  loss 
ali  artist  than  AI.  Ravel  himself.  The 
Choreographic  poem,  for  which  no  cho- 
reography lias  yet  been  devised,  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Gatic  composer's  specula- 
tion. 

The  work  is  an  orchestral  tour  de 
force,  a creation  of  instrumental  Wiz- 
ardy  and  a,  splendid  labyrinth  of  con- 
temporaneous harmonies.  According  to 
the  perface  written  by  the  compofer  we 
are  invited  to  discover  the  ballrobn 
through  a swirling  mist  in  which  we 
vaguely  see  the  dancers.  Presently  tin 
mist  clears  away  and  We  behold  a bril- 
liantly illuminated  hall  with  blazing 
chandeliers  and  a mass  of  waltzin; 
Couples. 

Alusically  the  vision  is  painted -in  a 
cioudy  introduction  out  of  Which  emerge 
Waltzes  of  varying  characters,  quick, 
slow.  Sentimental,  strenuous.  One  listen? 
in  astonishment.  Strauss  has  become 
the  plaything  of  the  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles. But  those  who  recall  the 
“Beautiful  Blue  Danube”  (which  is  as 
“yellow  as  bar  gold  in  the  mint”)  may 
wonder  Whether  aTter  all  its  water; 
were  not  more  delectable.  One  even- 
W’lshes  that  he  might  hear  “AViene 
Blut”  or  "High  Life”  ln  Its  unadorned 
beauty.  Mr.  Ravel  is  ingenious  but 
, what  he  has  created  cannot  bo  regarded 
las  an  improvement  on  Strauss. 

Tiro  listener  goes  forward  with  sub* 
Jstaiitial  satisfaction  to  the  symphony  of 
| the  Belgian.  It  is  no  longer  hew;  but 
it  doeS  not  grow  old,  ' It  makes  each 
reappearance  with  the  bearing  of  author- 
ity and  one  hears  it  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  present  at  the  disclosure 
of  a masterpiece. 

Upon  this  composition  Willem  Alengel- 
berg,  the  present  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  in  Carnegie  Holl,  had  j 
lavished  much  thought.  His  reading 
was  carefully,  even  anxiously,  elabo- 
rated.  It  rejoiced  in  emphatic  ritar- 
dandi  and  it  threw  a glare  of  dazzling 
light  uijon  the  instrumental  coloring. 


ANDRE  CHENIER,  opera  in  four  acts.  Book 
in  Italian,  by  Luigi  Illlca.  Music  by 
Umberto  Giordano.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House. ^ 

j Charles  Gerard Giuseppe  Danlse 

Countess  de  Colgny Kathleen  Howard 

Madeleine,  her  daughter Claudia  Muzio 

Bersi,  a mulatto Ellen  Dalossy 

j Fleville  Mario  Laurent! 

i The  Abbe  Giordano  Paltrlnierl 

' Andre  Chenier Beniamino  Gigli 

Major-domo Vincenzo  Reschiglian 

Mathteu  Adamo  Didur 

| A Government  Spy... Angelo  Bada 

I Roucher  Millo  Picco  j 

An  Old  Woman .’ Flora  Perini 

I Fouquier  Paolo  Ananian  , 

i Dumas  Louis  D'Angelo 

i Schmidt,  a jailer Pompllio  Malatesta 

Andrea  Chenier. 

I For  the  first  time  this  season  Umberto 
Giordano’s  opera  of  “ Andrea  Chenier 
was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon.  The  opera 
had  been  heard  last  season,-  after  a 
good  many  years  of  silence,  having  been 
first  performed  in  New  York  at  the  last 
of  Col.  Mapieson’s  seasons  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Alusic,  and  afterwards  once  at 


the  Alanhattan  Operahous. 
such  :‘cUS  Cal  a,,’d  dramatic  qualities  are 
•?  „mako  an  immediate  appeal 
faX°r  with  the  operatic  audi- 
f'lnr'rlani  VL  blifit  °f  the  °Pefa8  Of 

here,  . ,?  tha,1.  have  been  heard  here, 
h~-er,.  hls  “Fedora”  and  " Si- 

?fkla>  , that  will  be  remembered  as  pro- 
duced here  not  very  many  years  ago. 
Giordano  had  plenty  to  say  in  a melodic 
ay  in  Andrea  Chenier  ” and  was  not 
in  the  least  ashamed  to  say  it,  with 
skill  anil  a .sure  command  of  dramatic 
effect.  He  had  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
cellent libretto,  by  Luigi  Ulica,  based 
on  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  French 
poet  and  his  part  in  the  Fnrnch  Revolu- 
some  additions  of  the 
librettist’s  own  imagining. 

The  music  is  not  strongly  original  in 
substance,  and  partakes  of  a general 
family  resemblance  to  much  of  the  mu- 
sic  of  its  school.  There  are  numerous 
notable  arias,  as  Gerard’s  long  and  ! 
scornful  monologue  at  the  beginning; 
Chenier  s address  in  the  ballroom  scene ; 
his  impassioned  soliloquy  In  the  second 
act;  tile  song  of  Aladdalena  in  that 
a£t,  and  the  long  duet  between  these  two 
that  follotvs.  The  finest  passage  in  this 
opera  is  Gerard’s  powerful  monologue 
af  «tancls  in  the  tribunal  chamber 
of  the  third  act,  and  the  subsequent  dra- 
matic scene  there  with  Maddalena. 

The  composer  also  treats  skilfully  in 
music  the  effects  of  animated  throngs, 
as  in  the  ballroom  scene,  and  especially 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee  of  Public  Safety  in  the  third  act. 
And  lie  has  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  composers  of  operas 
dealing  with  the  French  Revolution  by 
the  use  of  _ such  revolutionary  airs  as 
La  Alarseillaise  ” and  “ Alarmagnole. ” 

. The  baritone’s  part  is  strongly  favored 
m ’ Andrea  Chenier”;  in  fact,  it  is 
more  of  a baritone’s  opera  than  a 
tenor’s.  The  part  of  Gerard  is  supplied 
with  music  of  peculiar  richness  and  at- 
tractiveness. Jt  was  taken  yesterday  by 
Air.  Danise  with  admirable  results.  His 
ringing  was  extremely  fine  in  voice  and 
in  .style,  in  dramatic  fervor  and  impres-  - 
siveness,  and  his  impersonation  of  the 
character  was  strongly  and  individually 
presented.  - 

Air.  Gigli  as  Chenier  also  did  some 
beautiful  singing,  in  which  he  showed 
fire  and  W'armth  and  heartfelt  quality. 
He  is  considerably  less  effective  in  hls 
dramatic  representation.  Miss  Muzio 
was  an  attractive  and  sympathetic 
Maddalena,  and  sang  with  warmth  and 
pow'er.  The  remaining  characters  in  a 
large  cast  vyere  in  the  main  acceptably 
represented,  as  they  were  last  season, 
tne  cast  being  in  all  respects  the  same. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  as  he  did 
then,  and  obtained  a finished  and  bril- 
liant performance.  The  scenic  pictures 
ha  ve  much  to  commend  them. 

The  audience  was  large  and  the  ap- 
plause hearty. 

“ Carmen  ” was  sung  for  the  fifth 
time  at  the  Aletropolitan  last  evening 
before  a Crowded  popular  Saturday  night 
subscription.  The  audience  was,  indeed, 
augmented  at  higher  rates,  in  view  of  a 
‘ three-star  ” cast  comprising  Aliss  Far- 
raTi.  Messrs.  Alartinelli  and  Whitehill, 
with  Mr.  Hasselmans  conducting. 

“GIRL  OF  GOLDEN  WEST.” 


iMme.  Raisa  Applauded  as  Heroine — 
“Lucia,”  With  Miss  Pareto. 

j “ The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  ” was 
repeated  before  a gala  matinee  house 
that  applauded  the  American  scenes  at 
I the  Manhattan  yesterday.  Alme.  Raisa, 

| Messrs.  Lappas,  Rimini,  Dufranne, 
Alojica,  Lazzari,  Cotreuil  and  others  of 
the  Chicago  company’s  international 
cast,  gave  a varied  but  vivid  represen- 
I tation  of  Air.  Belasco’s  “ Forty-niners  ” 

I on  a frontier  which  still  existed  when 
I Blanche  Bates  acted  the  famous  play. 

That  Western  frontier  life  now  is  be- 
coming as  unknown  to  these  States  as  to 
Europe,  where  Puccini’s  “ cowboy  ” 
opera  is  said  to  have  increasing  vogue 
as  it  may  here  in  future.  The  action 
of  the  piece  gained  on  second  perform- 
ance by  the  troupe,  while  Alme.  Raisa's 
command  of  voice  in  the  melodramatic 
episodes  was  again  an  element  of  pow- 
erful appeal.  She  received  many  cur- 
tain calls,  shared  by  the  young  Greek 
tenor,  Lappas.  and  by  Rimini  and  Con- 
ductor Polacco. 

Last  evening  “Lucia”  was  added, 
the  twentieth  opera  in  three  weeks  thus 
far  by  Miss  Garden's  artists.  Aliss 
Pareto,  the  young  Spanish  soprano,  ap- 
peared well  as  Scott’s  historic  Lammer- 
moor  bride  and  sang  with  refined  taste 
Donizetti’s  florid  music.  Air.  Ballester 
as  Lucy’s  baritone  brother  also  was 
warmly  welcomed,  while  Air.  Scliipa  as  1 
a popular  Edgardo,  Mojica  as  Lord  Ar-  1 
thur.  Miss  Falco,  Alessrs.  Nicolay  and 
Oliviero  completed  the  cast,  and  Cimini 
conducted. 


3 1 At  Carnegie  Hail,  at  the  same  time. 
Joseph  Hofmann  entertained  a large 

audience  with  polished  interpretations 
of  Handel’s  Variations  in  D minor, 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A major,  opus 
101;  a group  of  Chopin  and  shorter 
| piano  pieces  by  Schumann,  Saint 
Saens  and  Liszt. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon 
j Percy  Grainger’s  audience  filled  the 
1 auditorium  and  also  the  platform 
around  his  piano.  He  is  a master  of 
rhythms.  Sounds  patter  fro  munder 
his  hands  and  sweep  and  mharch. 
And  it  is  all  very  exciting.  Neverthe- 
less— although  his  command  of  tones 
and  shades  is  unlimited — the  impres- 
sion arises  that  music  to  him  is  just 
an  absorbing  and  delightful  succession  'j 


of  rhythms,  decorated  incidentally 
with  melody.  He  stirs  to  action  rather 
than  persuades  to  a mood. 

He  played  Liszt’s  transcription  of 
Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A minor 
for  Organ,  Brahms's  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini,  his  own  Lullaby 
from  his  "Tribute  to  Foster,"  and 
j pieces  by  Grieg,  Carpenter  and  Liszt. 

— ~ UA11ea 

At  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  evening 
Felian  Garzia  gave  a piano  recital  at 
which  he  played  Bach-Liszt’s  organ 
prelude  and  fuge  In  A minor,  Schu- 
mann's Novelette  in  D major,  Cho- 
pin, Debussy,  Chabrier  and  Liszt. 


^che  best  we  can  do  in  the"' confused 
tale  of  mind  from  which'  Miss  Morini 
SE/I'd  the  best  she  could  to  rescue  us  bv 
■playing  a dreadfully  old-fashioned 

■ piece  of  musical  music  called  a con- 

■ certo  in  E for  violin  composed  by  one 
■Vieuxtemps,  whose  fossil  remains  will  1 

go  into  a museum  as  soon  as  the  1 
geniuses  of  to-day  succeed  in  forget-' 
:>/  ting  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
instrument  which  he  used  to  play  as! 
well  a.s  could  be  expected.  j 

Dramatic  Effect  in  Symphony 
Mr.  Coates  treated  the  Beethoven 
overture  with  respect  although  he  em- 


it Pol  is.  The  'Cold  did  not  affect  his  I 

throat,  but  attacked  the  bronchial 
tubes.  He  may  have  experienced  some 
slight  difficulty  with  his  breath  control  I 
last  evening,  though  it  was  not  to  'be 
discovered  in  his  singing,  while  it  was 
certain  that  Iris  vocal  chords  were  ini 
good  condition. 

Two  airs  of  Handel,  sung  in  admtra-j 
ble  style,  and  with  perfect  pronouncia- 
tion,  opened  the  entertainment.  Other) 
numbers  well  sung  were  by  Rachman- 
inov, Zandonai,  Mrs.  Beach,  MacFay-i 
den,  Gleason,  Wfiitter  Watts  and  oldj 
Irish  folksongs.  Donald  McBeath  con- 


phasized  the  dramatic  effect  obtained  I *'  ib'ltea  v,oliri  solos  and  Edwin  Schnei 
Kxr  1 x. — . ™ ^ i c /.  ..II  der  played  the  — * — 


A*  . f |f 1 2' 

Mme.  Leginska 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society  our  education  in  the 
music  of  the  future  goes  on  apace.  At 
a concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  ; 
afternoon  we  were  led  by  the  ungentle^ 

1 hand  of.  Mr-  Coates,  from  the  third 
: “Leonore”  overture  of  Beethoven  to  the 
latest  product  of  the  Anythingarian 
Go03ens  School  represented  by  Mme.  | 
Ethel  Leginska,-  from  “Beyond  the  ; 
Fields  We  Know”  into  the  jungles 
where  strange  creatures  crawl  and  snarl 
and  “speak  a Babylonish  dialect  which 
would-be  futurists  affect.”  For  nine 
long  years  Mme.  Leginska  has  always 
interested  and  generally  charmed  the 
New  York  public  by  her  pianoforte  , 
playing,  sometimes  showing  an  appre- 
ciation almost  affectionate  for  the  I 
classics.  Now  she  has  outgrown  even 
sufferance  of  the  obsolete  Beethoven  and 
is  trying  to  lead  the  public  into  what 
we  are  told  is  the  promised  land  where 
music  to  be  truly  expressive  of  poetical  j 
and  emotional  content  must,  as  Rabe- 
lais  said,  be  “above  the  pitch,  out  of 
tune  and  off  the  hinges.”  Her  demon- 
stration at  a recent  concert  of  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  was  so  infan-  | 
tile  that  it  could  cause  nothing  else 
than  commiseration  for  those  concerned  j 
in  its  performance  and  pitying  condo-  . 
ience  with  the  ghosts  of  the  masters 
into  whose  company  she  was  admitted.  I 
The  piece  which  Mr.  Coates  pro-  t, 

|:  duced  yesterday  was  _ longer  and 

thicker,  and  more  ambitious.  It  was  i! 
for  the  biggest  kind  of  an  orchestra 
with  the  nianoforte,  the  tintinabula- 
tory  celesta  and  thd  clattering  xylo- 
phone. thrown  in,  and  its  professed 
lf,  aim  was  to  give  tonal  illustration  to 
a prose  poem  by  Lord  Dunsany  which 
tells  of  the  adventures  of  The  Poet  in 
the  “Land  of  Dreams,”  into  which  he 
is  admitted  by  a shop  in  “Go-by 
Street,”  where  there  is  a faun  who 
comes  out  of  a rhododendron  bush  and 
dances  on  a disk  of  bronze,  making 
sounds  with  his  hoofs  as  “beautiful  as 
bells.”  The  composer  also  has  some- 
thing to  tell  of  a tribe  of  weird,  dark 
people,  who  came  down  from  the  peaks 
of  Maloon  once  in  seven  years  and 
danced  because  they  Were  frightened 
by  a thunderstorm  and  the  fires  of 
death,  and  at  length  she  introduces 
her  audience  to  the  fair  Queen  Sar- 
anoova.  who  dances  very  much  like 
the  faun  with  the  musical  hoofs,  and 
S finally  invokes  a song  from  the 
tolulu-bird. 

Audience  Very  Patient 

i We  hope  this  is  clear  and  that  the  m 
Symphony  Society’s  subscribers,  who  i 
were  very  patient  and  considerate  yes- 
terday. did  not  permit  their  minds  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  the  .labberwocky 
while  reading  the  program  and  listen- 
ing to  the  so-to-speak  music;  Though 
Mme.  Leginska  wanted  her  piece  to  go 
on  without  interruption  from  its  dread 
beginning  to  its  fell  end,  Mr.  Coates 
stopped  in  the  middle  to  wipe  his  fore- 
head and  consult  with  the  player  of 
the  celesta,  and  this  may  have  been 
harmful  to  the  unity;  but  we  do  not 
think  so.  To  us  it  didn’t  seem  to  mat- 
! ter  much  where  the  thread  of  narrative 
1 was  picked  up.  It  was  all  a matter  of 
ia  few  unmelodic  phrases,  which  were 
‘repeated,  reiterated,  shroused,  recapit- 
ulated ana  battologized  without  either  ; 
obvious  sequence  or  coherence.  If  one 
wished  to  seek  a literary  analogue  one  [ 
might  find  ii  in  an  effort  to  make  an' 
imaginative  .poem  by  repeating  “What 
fools  these  mortals  be!”  grotesquely, 
hetereoehytily,  androgynously,  chi- 
quantly  and  bombastically  in  as  many 
dialects  of  Greek,  Hindustani,  Yiddish, 
Low  Dutch  and  Choctaw. 

If  called  on  for  further  characteriza- 
tion  of  the  music  we  might  be  helped 
'out  by  so  ae  citations  from  the  pro- 
gram which  seem  quite  expressive. 
-Some  of  it  sounded  as  if  it  came  out, 
of  “The  city  called  Golthoth  the; 

' Daitined.  which  is  sentinelled  all  ’round 
;by  wolves  and  their  shadows”;  some 
j of  it  like  “wailing  tunes  of  horror 
which  souls  had  taught  them  lost  by, 
night  in  the  desert”;  all  of  it  was 
“tirostitne,  very  tiresome.” 

Wre  hope  our  meaning  is  clear;  it  is 


by  playing  the  trumpet  fanfare  as  if  I 
the  trumpeter  had  come  down  from  I 
the  ramparts  where  he  was  posted  S 
with  instructions  to  report  the  ap-  | 
pearance  of  a carriage  on  the  road 
and  thought  if  necessary  to  blow  his 
, -information  a second  time  directly 
into  Pizarro’s  ear.  For  this  a4  cap- 
t-ondum  device  there  is  not  the  slight- 
>est  justification  in  Beethoven’s  score 
. e instructions  to  the  trumpeter  are 

SeT„P  y ™at,  h?  shaJ!  Play  behind  the 
w. scenes  (Auf  dem  Theater).  The  ef- 

& iect  is  ,an  old  one  in  our  concert 
■rooms,  however,  and  is  referred  to 

BesterdaJ.  beCaUSe  H Was  e*a^ated  j 
^'Korsakoff’s  s'-mphonic  suite) 
«nd'tat'  brought  the  concert  to(  an 


accompaniments. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety’s concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  consisted  of  Beethoven’s  “Leo- 
nore”  overture.  No.  3,  Mme.  Ethel  Le- 
ginska’s  symphonic  poem,  “Beyond  the 
Fields  We  Know,"  with  the  composer 
playing  a piano  obbligato,  Vieuxtemps's 
E major  violin  concerto,  with  Miss  Erika 
Morini  as  the  soloist,  and  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s  “Antar’’  suite. 

Mme.  Leginska’s  composition  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  The  source  oft 
the  composer’s  inspiration  is  a work  by- 
Lord  Dunsany  and  the  title  indicates  the 
land  of  dreams.  There  is  a very  elabo- 
rate program.  It  takes  a little  more 
than  1.400  words  to  communicate  it  to 
the  reader.  It  is  replete  with  details  and 
■ so  is  Mme.  Leginska’s  music.  There  is 
much  modernism.  The  composer  lias 
been  at  pains  to  give  official  information 
that  she  was  trained  in  the  classics  and 
conceived  this  work  and  o.thers  befor 


CONCERT  IN  HONOR  OF  LINCOLN) 



Philharmonic  Plays  Works 
Beethoven,  Wagner  and  Liszt. 

j The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  observed) 
Lincoln’s  birthday  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  giving  at  its  regu- 
ar Sunday  concert  a program  of  works 
by  the  three  composers  whose  names 
5 are  known  to  be  double  starred  within 
the  bounds  of  the  society's  musical 
; creed,  namely,  Beethoven,  Wagner  and) 
Liszt.  Mr.  Mengeltjerg,  conducting,  re- 
: peated  for  the  opening  selection  his  dra- 
matic  reading— as  was  heard  from  him 
ten  days. ago  at  a concert  bv  the  society 
' —of  Beethoven's  “Pastoral"  symphony. 

The  central  number  was  filled  by  the 
orchestra's  performance  of  the  impres-, 
sive  and  superbly  eloquent  ‘'Siegfried1 
Funeral  Music”  from  Wagner's  “Goet-i 
terdaemmerung.”  Liszt’s  "Symphonic) 
Poem,  played  by  the  orchestra,  brought 
the  program  to  a fitting  close. 

Tile  audience,  deeply  impressed  by  ail 
it  heard,  filled  the  auditorium.  This 


all! 

I'ium.  Thisi 
on  the  birthday  of; 
President,  recalls  the) 


J concert,  falling 

America's  great IC,ajls 

it.ct,  as  announced  by  the  society,  that 
the  only  Philharmonic  subscription! 
concert  ever  canceled  .was  the  onel 
omitted  on  account  of  the  assassination 
^>f  President  Lincoln  in  1865." 

GALLI-CURCI  IN  CONCERT.  I 


Prirna  Donna  Earns  $10,500  ior 
Osteopathic  Clinic  Fund. 

Four  thousand  persons  crowded  the 
auditorium,  with  many  extra  seats  on  the 
stage,  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Metro- 
she  had  heard  or  "played*  any  of  the  fu-|  politan  Opera  House  when  Mme.  Amelita 
turist  creations.  Gaiji-Curci  sang  in  a benefit  recital  for 

Thus  we  perceive  that  without  hint,  the  New  York  Osteopathic  Clinic  and 


help  or  guide  she  formulated  the  new 
idioms  for  herself.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
she  never  heard  or  played  any  Chinese 
music,  and  that  what  sounds  like  it  in 
“Beyond  the  Fields  We  Know”  is  also 
the  flowering  of  Mme.  Leginska’s  mead 
ows  in  her  own  wide  land  of  dreams. 

If  one  followed  the  program  closely 
he  found  , some  delightful  bits  in  the 
symphonic  poem.  When  a little  faun 
came  out  of  a rhododendron  bush  and 
danced  pn  a disk  of  bronze  in  which 
a fountain  was  set,  “the  sound  of  bis 
two  hoofs  was  as  beautiful  as  bells.” 
And  the  thick  headed  chroniclfer  of  mu-, 
sical  doings  thought ' he  was  listening 
to  a xylophone.  But  perhaps  J the 
xylophone  meant  something  else — not 
the  faun. 

Well,  it  was  all  subtle,  just  like  that, 
and  of  course  if  you  are  not  going  to 
be  .subtle  when  you  go  walking  in  the 
' land  of  dreams  with  Dunsany,  when  are 
you?  So  there  you  are.  Perhaps  if  Mme. 
Leginska  had  not  tried  to  fell  so  many 
things  in  her  symphonic  poem  and  such  j as 
j curious  things  that  they  consorted  best 
with,  bassoons  and  piccoli  and.  tubas  and 
I bass  drums,  she  might  have  written  mu- 
| sic  of  some  independent  beauty  and 
I power.  But  the  imaginations  of  Lord 
j Dunsany  in  the  fourteen  hundred  word 
1 program  note  were  the  most  important 
I element  in  this  work  of  art.  ' 

Miss  Morini  played  the  Vieuxtemps 
E major  concerto  at  her  debut  a little 
j more  than  a year  ago.  .She  gained 
1 something  in  style  since  that  time,  while 
she  has  lost  none  of  the  excellences  she 
| then  displayed.  Jn  the  threadbare  old 
j show  piece  she  played  yesterday  with 
! beauty  of  tone,  good  intonation  and  de- 
lightful incisiveness  of  rhythm.  Her 
staccato  was  admirable,  as  it  has  always 
been,  and  in  some  of  the  intricate  stop-) 
ping  of  the  passage  work  she  showed 
high  skill.  But  what  should  have  given1 

t tq. 


Hospital  Fund,  from  which  the  entire  1 ; 
receipts,  amounting  to  $10,500,  were 
donated  as  a gift  to  the  institution. 

It  was  the  prirna  donna’s  last  song 
recital  here  this  season  and  the  cause 
for  which  she  sang  is  one  in  which  she  , 
is  said  to  have  deep  interest.  Assisted  l 
by  her  husband,  Homer  Samuels,  at  the  | 
piano  and  Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist.  ; 
Mme.  Gajli-Curci  gave  a program  in-  j 
eluding  old  Italian  airs,  Benedict’s  “La,  i 
Capinera”  (the  Wren),  Rimsky-Korsa-  : 
koff's  *'Chanson  Indoue,”  Samuels’s 
lyric  “Pierrot"’  and  the  "Shadow  Song” 
from  “Dinorah.”  Her  beautiful  voice 
and  singing  gave  evidently  great  delight 
to  her  hearers. 


PIANIST  PLEASES  AT  RECITAL. 

At  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Wilhelm  Bacliaus  gave  his  third  piano 
recital — postponed  from  January  28, 
he  was  playing  on’  that,  day  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its 
home  city.  His  fine  program  comprised 
Brahms's  F minor  sonata,  Beethoven's  ; 
“Les  Adieux,  l’Abence  et  le  Retour'’ 
sonata  and  two  groups  of  shorter  pieces, 
including  the  C minor  nocturne.  “Ber- 
ceuse” and  “Barcarolle”  of  Chopin, 
Mangiagalli’s  “Danse  d'Olaf”  and  Liszt’s 
“Campanella.”  In  the  two  sonatas,  as 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Bachaus's  performance  I, 
was  again  a general  demonstration  of  j 
his  high  ideals  and  admirable  accom- 
plishments as  an  artist.  His  readings  | 
were  enthusiastically  applauded  'by  a 
large  audience. 


honest  effort 

get  real  music  out  of  the  shallow  fiddle) 
concerto.  And  she  still  carries  hersell 
with  cliznitv  and  modesty.  She  was  very  j 
l warmly  applauded  by  a large  audience.  , 

JOHN  M’CORMACK  SINGS.  j 


Lives  One  of  His  Characteristic 
Programs  at  Hippodrome. 

John  McCormack,  the  always  popular 
tenor,  who  recently  was  compelled  to 
cancel  concert  engagements  in  the  West 
because  of  a cold,  gave  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic programs  last  evening  in  the 
Hippodrome.  The  violence  of  the  storm 
made  no  apparent  different  in  the  size 
of  the  audience,  which,  as  usual,  at  Mr. 
j McCormack’s  concerts,  occupied  all  the 
seats  in  the  auditorium  and  as  many  as 
j could  be  placed  on  the  stage. 

The  tenor  caught  cold  from  a drop 
; of  about  fifty  degrees  in  temperature 
while  going  from  Oklahoma  to  Minne- 


( 


The  New  York  Symphony  Society. 

All  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Albert 
Coates  and  Leopold  Stokowski  could  not 
prevent  them  from  playing  Beethoven’s 
third  “ Leanore  ” overture  within  less, 
than  a week  of  each  other  with  their 
respective  orchestras  in  New  York.  Mr.  j 
Coates  began  the  concert  of  the  New  j 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  with  it 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
Why  should  not  some  of  the  conductors 
afford  variety  and  give  intelligent  list- 
eners a chance  to  make  comparisons,  by 
playing  one  of  the  other  Leanore  over- 
tures, No.  1 or  No.  2,  both  of  which  are 
worth  hearing?  Mr.  Coates  gave  a good 
performance  of  the 
though  some  of 
pretty  slow.  - 

The  first  performance  was  given  of  a 
new  symphonic  poem  by  Miss  Etnei 
Leginska,  well  known  here  as  a pianist, 
and  recently  as  the  composer  of  cham- 
ber music.  It  is  entitled  Beyond  the 
Fields  We  Know,”  and  is  based  upon 
Lord  Dunsany’s  prose  poem  of ! the  same 
name  It  is  written  for  a large  ore lies 
tra  with  an  obligato  part  for  the  Pla£!°’ 
which  in  yesterday’s  perforniance,  sle 
played  herself,  not  as  a solo  instrument, 

fi  ' ZC/'i  . - ...  i ■ 
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one  he  played, 
his  tempos  seemed 


but  as  a member  of  the  orchestra.  The 
three  parts  of  the  composition  are  en- 
titled, " Idle  Days  on  the  Yann,”  " A 
Shop  in  Go-by  Street,"  and  " The 
Avenger  of  Perdondaris.” 

The  literary  anecdote  that  supplied 
inspiration  for  Miss  Leginska  is  long 
and  fantastic;  perhaps  symbolical, 
though  symbolism  is  not  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
music.  There  is  a sail  on  the  River 
Yann,  with  sailors,  songs  and  anecdotes 
of  the  City  of  Golthoth  the  Damned; 
there  is  the  " Shop  of  the  Dreamer, 
from  which  a door  enters  the  Land  of 
Dreams,  accessible  only  to  those  who 
ask  the  shopkeeper  for  something  be 
has  not  in  stock.  The  particular  article 
happens  to  be  " some  of  Abama  ana 
Pharpah,  rivers  of  Damascus.”  Various 
remarkable  things  are  seen  on  entering, 

“ The  Wanderers  ” appear  in  the  third 
movement,  dancing,  playing  and  wailing 
tunes  of  horror;  and  then  Smganee  is 
dancing  in  his  ivory  palace  with  the 
fairest  of  his  queens,  Saramoora.  They 
hear  the  tolulu  bird,  and  Smganee  tells 
of  his  fight  with  the  monster  that  de- 
stroyed Perdondaris. 

Here  is  ample  material  to  rouse  the 
Imagination  of  any  musician.  M**s 
Leginska’s  has  rioted  in  it,  and  pro- 
duced music  of  a fantastic  quality  equal 
to  that  of  Lord  Dunsany’s  prose. 
Whether  her  style  and  syntax  are  as 
good  may  be  questioned  by  some.  Miss 
Leginska  is  anxious  for  it  to  he  known 
that  her  three  most  important  works, 
of  which  this  is  one  and  probably  the 
most  important,  were  sketched  out  be- 
fore she  had  heard  or  played  any 
" ultra-modern  music.” 

Somebody  must  have  told  her  about 
I it,  for  she  has  plunged  heartily,  soul  and 
body,  Into  the  style  of  the  ultra-mod- 
erns, quite  in  the  approved  manner  in 
I the  character  of  her  themes,  her  way 
of  treating  them,  her  ideas  about  har- 
mony and  instrumentation.  She  unites, 
In  a word,  in  the  most  dissonant  man- 
jer.  . with  themes  of  a fragmentary  and 
Indeterminate  kind.  There  are  ?°.m® 
passages  of  pictuersque  and  striking 
quality,  an  occasional  fortunate  ’ find 
in  instrumentation  ; but  they  are  not, 
frequent.  Nor  can  t)ie  musio  be  said  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  eloquent,  warming  to 
the  soul  or  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. For  Miss  Leginska  it  has  been: 
generally  enough  that  she  has  been  dis- 
cordant and  awkward  and,  to  the  bour- 
geois. shocking.  This,  for  "ultra-mod- 
ernists ” of  the  present,  constitutes  suc- 
cess, and  will  continue  to  until  some, 
first-rate  mind  comes  along  and  says 
something,  ultra-modemly. 

Mi^s  Leginska  was  warmly  applaudedj 
and  several  times  recalled ; or  rather 
Mr.  Coates  had  to  bring  her  back  to( 
take  the  applause.  _ , 

There  was  no  difficulty  m understand- 
ing and  fathoming  Vieuxtemps's  con- 
certo in  E that  Miss  Erika  Morini 
played  next.  More  commonplace  and 
I drearily  manufactured  musio  does  not 
1 exist.  It  was  manufactured  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  a brilliant  tech- 
nique and  was  eminently  satisfactory  in 
this  respect  to  Miss  Morini,  who  played 
it  brilliantly  and  accurately,  with  a 
rather  convulsive  and  feverish  style  for 
the  most  part.  But  style  has  little  im- 
portance in  any  performance  of  this  con- 
certo, and  dazzling  finger  and  bow  work 
—especially  the  staccato  up-bow,  in 
which  Mr.  Vieuxtemps  took  so  much 
satisfaction— a great  deal  of  importance. 

Miss  Morini  met  practically  ijvery  de- 
mand with  complete  success,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  tone,  for  which  her  in- 
strument must  bear  some  of  the  blame. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  brilliant ; 
and  such  brilliancy,  'coming  from  one  so 
apparently  young,  of  course  aroused  the 
audience  to  enthusiasm  and  to  numerous 
recalls  of  the  player.  Some  day.  per- 
haps, Miss  Morini  will  mature  suf- 
ficiently to  play  real  music;  and  if  in 
style  and  depth  and  musical  feeling  she 
can  match  her  technical  proficiency,  she 
will  be  an  artist  worth  hearing. 

The  program  closed  with  Rimsky 
Korsakoff's  symphonic  suite  " Antar." 
one  of  his  earliest  and  today  hardly 
most  interesting  compositions ; one  in 
which  he  had  already  begun  his  Orient- 
alizing. but  had  hardly  found  his  mas- 
tery of  orchestration.  / 

Miss  Leginska  has  undoubtedly  a 
gift  for  composing,  for  there  were 
several  fine  moments  in  the  work  | 
heard  yesterday.  Just  how  great,  or 
important,  that  gift  ' may  be  is  not 
certain,  nor  will  it  be  certain  until  she 
brings  something  besides  feeling  to  her 
composing  desk.  She  seems  to  be 
trying  to  write  music , in  terms  of 
literature.  The  Dunsany  poem  is  a 
long  one — her  own  synopsis  of  it,  writ- 
ten as  a programme  note,  takes  up 
three-quarters  of  a good  sized  printed 
page — and  she  lias  apparently  elected 
to  set  every  line  of  it  with  absolute 
literalness. ' 

To  do  this  she  lias  had  to  abandon 
one  of  the  principles  of  musical  struc- 
ture that  make  the  art  intelligible — 
repetition.  There  are  apparently 
dozens  of  themes,  some  of  them  rather 
good,  but  only  one  or  two  are  ever 
heard  more  than  once.  As  a result, 
unless  one  keeps  a vigilant  eye  upon 
the  programme  notes,  the  proceedings 
in  the  orchestra  sound  entirely  aim- 
less. 

If  "Beyond  the  Fields  We  Know" 
were  made  into  a motion  picture  and 
Miss  Leginska's  music  were  played 
with  it,  she  might  be  discovered  to 
have  written  an  interesting  commen- 
tary upon  the  poem.  Failing  such  a 
) pictorial  guide  post,  however,  her 
music  is  ineffective  because  it  lacks 
musical  structure.  Hearing  it  is  like 
hearing  the  accompaniment  to  a pan- 
tomime that  never  takes  place. 


Mixed  Bill  at  the  Metropolitan. 

The  Metropolitan  began  a record  week 
ot  eleven  opera  and  concert  events  last  | 
evening  with  the  usual  mixed  bill  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Mines. 
Gordon.  Mellish  and  Lenska.  Messrs. 
Crimi  and  Roza  opera  airs,  while  Vic- 
toria Boshko,  pianist,  appeared  in  Biszt  s 
“ Hungarian  Fantasy,”  and  Heinrich 
AVarnke  later  played  Bruchs  Xol 
i Nidrel  ” and  a ’cello  intermezzo  by  Halo, 
with  the  orchestra  under  Haul  Eislcr. 


Concert  Honors 
|Bach,  B ralims 
And  Beethoven! 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
'’froin'Trtitt  i nil jr 


) ) 

l It  may  have  been  merely  a coinci-  j 
| ounce  or  -a  thing  of  intent  suggested  ; 
!>y  Dr.  von  Biilow’s  familiar  remark  J 
about  the  musical  Trinity  of  BV  that  ' 
at  the  fourth  concert  for  the  season  ; 

the  Beethoven  Association  in  j 
Aeolian  Hall  only  music  by  Bach,) 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  was  heard.  The 
| master  of  Bonn  began  the  program  i 


I i f-.r  -Ln  ariT" gui'far  boon 

after  its  original  publication  the  com- 
1 os  :r  himself  revised  an  arrangement 
of  it  as  a notturno  for  pianoforte  and 
'■iota  (Op.  42).  This  title,  as  well  as 
' ha t of  serenade,  suggests  the  origin 
of  flic  form  exemplified  in  the  composi- 
'ion.  Tins  form  was  extremely  popu- 
lar- in  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
art-  a round  dozen  serenades  among 
Mozart's  compositions. 

The  character  of  the  various  move- 
ments, as  well  as  their  order,  grows  out 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  serenade 
■was  invented  and  which  is  indicated  by 
the  title.  During  at  least  three  cen- 
turies before  our  own  it  was  no  un- 1 
common  thing  for  a lover  to  bring  the 
tribute  of  a musical  performance  to 
his  sweetheart,  and  it  was  not  always 
ballad  sung  to  the  strumming  of  a 
guitar.  That  it  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  a concert  of  dignified  propor- 
tions is  indicated  in  Proteus’s  advice 
to'  Thurio  in  Shakespeare’s  “Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona.” 

‘‘Visit  by  night  your  lady’s  chamber  win- 
dow 

With  some  sweet  concert:  to  their  instru- 
ments 

Tune  a deploring  (lump;  the  night’s  dread! 
•lienee 

Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  ’ 
grievance.” 

How  Serenade  Took  Form 

It  was  from  the  use  of  music  thus 
.suggested  that  the  instrumental  sere- , 
nade  took  the  form  which  is  still  illus-' 
trated  in  Beethoven’s  serenade,  though 
not  its  medium,  for  being  intended  for 
performance  out-of-doors  the  serenades 
down  to  those  of  Mozart’s  day  were  com- 
posed for  wind  instruments — the  oldest 


with  the  Serenade  in  D,  for  violin,  viola  i j £°r  oboes  and  bassoons.  These  old 
and  violoncello,  and  ended  it  with  : 
the  third  of  the  quartets  Op.  S9,  -dedi-  j 
cated  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  After 
the  trio,  Messrs.  Georges  Barrere  and  i 
Aurelio  Giorni  played  a sonata  in  E ! 

[for  flute  and  clavier  by  Bach,  and  be- 
fore the  quartet  Mr.  George  Header 
iSang  a group  of  four  songs,  to  which, 
since  the  audience  asked  for  more,  he  I 
added  a fifth,  the  serenade,  “Der  Mond  j 
Scheint  fiber  die  Berge.”  His  set 
numbers  were  “An  cine  Aeolsharfe,” i 
“Romm  bald,”  “Botschaft”  and  “Minne-  ; 
lied.” 

,.ir  all  be  bad  the  co-operation  of 
Loenraad  V.  Bos,  whose  accompani- 
ments are  always  as  striking  a feature 
of  the  association’s  concerts  as  the 
playing  of  the  other  musicians,  who 
out  of  love  for  their  art  put  aside 
their  virtuoso  character  and  join  in 
tns  ensembles  which  make  these  con- 
certs .notable.  At  the  preceding  con- 
'Ccrt  it  was  the  collaboration  of  Mr. 
fbiloti  on  the  eve  of  his  first  concert 
which  invited  admiring  comment;  last 
lAffut  it  was  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  I 
Heifetz,  who  had  enjoyed  only  a brief1 
respite  from  his  labors  ai  a concert 
?!  own  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  led 
tile  trio  at  the  beginning  and  also  the 
quartet  at  the  end,  having-  as  his  as- 
sociates Hugo  Kortschak,  Rene  Pol- 
lain  and  Willem  Willeke. 

Artists  Enjoy  Their  Work,  Too 

As  in  all  the  meetings  since  the  or- 
ganization, the  obvious  enjoyment 
*T-  the  artists  found  in  their  play- 


renades  opened  with  a march  to  the 
strains  of  which  we  may  imagine  the 
musicians  approaching  my  lady’s  win- 
dow. Then  came  a minuet  to  prepare 
her  ear  for  the  “deploring  dump,”  this 
being  a mournful  or  sentimental  piece 
of  music,  or,  as  Shakespearecharacter- 
izes  it,  a “sweet,  complaining  griev- 
■ni.ee.”  There  followed  a piece  in  merry 
tempo  and  rhythym,  then  a second 
“woful  ballad  to  the  mistress’  eye- 
Utrow,’’  and  the  entertainment  generally 
ended  with  a march  to  which  we  can 
rtancy  the  musicians  departing  from 
[the  scene.  This  succession  of  pieces  is 
illustrated  in  Beethoven’s  Op.  8:  march, 
[adagio,  minuet,  adagio  (with  an  epi- 
sodic scherzo),  polonaise,  andante 
I ' theme  and  variations)  and  a repeti- 
tion of  the  opening  march.  What  seemed 
job  us  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
performance  was  the  episodic  scherzo; 
we  should  have  enjoyed  the  polonaise 
'more  if  it  had  been  played  with  less 
’speed, 


In  the  evening,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Helen  Leveson,  mezzo  soprano,  gave 
her  first  New  York  recital,  singing  a 
programme  that  included  Monteverdo’s 
“Lasciatemi  Morire,’’  Cesar  Franck’? 
“La  Procession,”  Hue’s  ”L’Ane 
Blanc,”  the  aria,  “Adieu  Forets,”  from 
Chaikovsky’s  “Jeanne  d'Arc,”  Wag- 
ner's “Traeume,”  Kramer's  “The 
Last  Hour,”  and  others  in  French, 
German  and  English.  Her  voice  is  of 
good  quality,  unevenly  developed, 
with  a weak  lower  register.  Her  up- 
per voice  is  much  better.  She  -sang 
without  much  variety,  but  with  sin- 
cerity and  some  understanding.  Fran- 
cis Moore,  at  the  piano,  played  well. 


Ik  A brightened  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Wftgners.  ..It  would  scarcely  be  an  ex- 
laggC’ation  to  say  that  every  measure 
|oi  the  music,  except  the  sonata  for 
lltlite  and  pianoforte,  was  familiar  to  i 
levery  one  in  t^e  audience.  This  so-  j 
Irata  though  the  most  archaic  piece  in  1 
v'as,  however,  as  refreshing  as  ; 
June  day,  so  fascinating  was  1 
tliu  music  itself,  so  exquisitely  artistic 
.s  performance  by  Messrs.  Barrere 
■and  Giorni  in  respect  of  sympathetic 
understanding,  quality  of  tone  and 
|p  liras  me  a contrapuntal  interweaving 
of  three  voice?  only,  but  ear  and  fancy 
Jam)  soul  iilling  in  its  loveliness  and 
race. 

n. . llle  other  — .instrumental  pieces, 
■though  played  without  opportunity  for. 
■the  long  and  careful  preparation  which 
i 1 ' : , ensemble  performances  exact, 

I.vere  delightful  exhibitions  of  how 
sincere  artists  can  penetrate  to  the 
heart  o*  great  compositions  when  they 
Lj'c  H1”.  wings  of  enthusiasm  and  love. 
Mr.  Heifetz’s  associates  were  all  tried 
f. rained  and  seasoned  ensemble  players 
their  admirable  work  offered  no 
■surprise;,  but  it  was  gratifying  to  note  ! 
* ,c  sincerity  and  sympathetic  intelli-  ! 
gc-nce  ot  his  leadership  in  the  quartet  ! 
^specially.  1 

I bo  performance  of  Beethoven’s' 
jberenaclo  in  D by  three  artists  like  : 
IUcssrs.  Heifetz,  Pollain 


Muzio  and  Farrar 
in  6 Aida'  and 

‘ Mme  Butterfly' 

If  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  could 
have  been  enlarged  suddenly  yesterday, 
many  eager  persons  would  have  been 
made  happy  both  afternoon  and  evening. 
There  were  two  performances,  and  at 
each  the  house  was  completely  filled  and 
perhaps  even  a little  overfull.  The  opera 
in  the  afternoon  was  “Madama  Butter- 
fly,” in  which  te  interest  of  the  public 
seemed  centered  on  Miss  Farrar's  long 
familiar  impersonation  of  the  Japanese 
bride. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  of- 
fered as  a suitable  opera  for  holiday 
makers  Verdi’s  “Aida,”  which  provides 
j much  beautiful  and  dramatic  music,  lux- 
I urious  stage  trappings,  processions, 
j dances  and  such  spectacular  accessories 
of  the  lyric  drama.  The  cast  was  one 
which  has  worn  all  the  honors  Of  “Aida” 
in  the  current  seasons  Miss  Muzisvwlw 
is  now  in  thfe  early  days  of  her  contract 
with  the  house,  was  again  the  competent 
representative  of  the  dark  skinned 
heroine. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  repeated  her  impos- 
ing impersonation  of  Amneris , and  Mr. 
Martinelli  his  sonorous  Rhadames.  Mr. 
Danise  was  once  more  the  picturesque 
and  musical  Amonasro , now  so  well 
known.  Mr.  Mardones  was  the  subtly 
political  Ramfis.  The  performance  as  a 
whole  was  good  and  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  audience  enjoyed  it. 


At  Carnegie  Hall  the  Paulist  Choir, 
conducted  by  Father  Finn,  gave  its 
annual  gala  concert,  assisted  by  an 
orchestra  drafted  from  the  Philhar- 
monic, John  Finnegan,  tenor;  Over- 
ton  Moyle,  bass,  and  several  boy  so- 
loists. The  audience  was  of  good  size 
and  included  Archbishop  Hayes,  who 
sat  in  a box. 

The  programme  included  old  Italian 
church  music,  carols  and  numerous 
solos.  The  full  choir  sang  Palestrina’s 
”Tu  es  Petrus,  Sanctus”  and  Lotti’s 
“Cruciflxus,”  the  men’s  chorus  sang 
Vittoria’s  “Ave  Maria,”  and  the  boys’ 
choir  sang-  Pergolesi’s  “Fac  ut  Ar- 
deat.”  These  were  all  done  with  ex- 
cellent diction,  perfect  intonation  and 
admirable  phrasing.  The  secular  part 
of  the  programme  was  less  successful. 
The  two  carols,  “I  Saw  Three  Ships’’ 
and  “Good  King  Wenceslas,”  were 
uncertain  in  attack  and  lacked  tonal 
interest.  The  boys’  choir  seemed  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  orchestra,  which, 
although  of  moderate  size,  covered 
them  completely  at  times. 

Besides  singing  the  incidental  solo 
in  Waddington’s  "Salve  Regina,”  Mr. 
Moyle  sang  Thomas’s  "Berceuse,” 
with  orchestra.  John  Finnegan  sang 
the  “Ingemisco'’  from  Verdi’s  Re- 
quiem. There  were,  too,  Irish  folk- 
songs by  Master  Jack  Huber,  Rog- 
ers's “The  Star,”  by  Edward  Slattery, 
and  Dvorak’s  “Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me,”  by  Eugene  Guilfoyle. 

Jascha  Heifetz  gave  Iris  third  violin 
recital  of  the  season  at  Carnegie  HalJ 
yesterday  afternoon  to  the  usual  Hei- 
fetz audience,  one  that  crowded  even 
the  platform.  His  programme  wa3 
the  most  interesting  that  he  has  of- 
fered this  year.  It  Included  the 
Bruch  Scottish  Fantasie,  the  Bach 
Chaconne,  the  Beethoven  G major 
Romance,  Brahms’s  Twelfth  Hunga- 
rian Dance,  two  Sarasate  pieces,  and 
the  Paganini-Auer  Twenty-fourth  Ca- 
price. 

Mr.  Heifetz  evidently  has  been 
practising  recently,  for  his  playing 
seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of 
the  brilliance  that  it  lacked  earlier 
in  the  season.  . His  performance  of 
the  Chaconne  was  not  of  monumental 
grandeur,  but  it  was  flawless  in  tone, 
phrasing  and  mood.  In  the  Hungarian 
dance  and  Sarasate’s  “Malaguena”  he 
displayed  a technical  brilliance  that 
extracted  worshipful  aspirates  from 
the  students  who  stood  three-deep  at 
the  back  of  the  hall.  The  old  Heifetz 
bids  fair  to  be  among  us  once  again. 

Mr.  Prokofieff’s  Piano  Recital. 

Mr.  Serge  Prokofieff  appropriated  yes- 


-/as.. 


‘TANNHAUSER”  AT  MANHATTAN 


>llsg  Rosa  Raisa  Sings  the  Role  ot 
Elisabeth. 


i Trr-i,  , ■ i Wagner’s  “Tanhaeuser"  was  sung  for 

,,a  . and  Willeke,  I the  second  time  by  the  Chicago  Onei-n 

! 1 22»it  *.!,!“  '»  s 

work,  long  a 


tlit 


oseivations  on 

avovite  piece  ot  music  among  aina- 
eur  as  well  as  professional  players  of 
hamber  music.  It  was  composed  in 
Ub  or  1,9,,  about  five  years  after 
eetboven,  ’a  small,  thin,  dark-com- 
ipsJexmned,  pockmarked,  dark-eved  be- ; 


when  the  principal  singers  save  one- 
lames  Wolf*  replaced  Mr.  Cotreuil  as 
Hermann — were  those  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious performance.  Mme.  Rosa  Raisa, 
impersonating  her  first  Wagnerian' role 
iiere,  was  the  Elisabeth.  Mr.  Schubert 
sang  the  “Tannhaeuser”  and  Miss  Van 


f “vnma,  rvv,ki,  U cJ.  1 IV  - CJ  V CO  5>G"  l i v an 

Ivjggod  young  musician.”  as  Thayer  de-  i ' '-r°rdon  the  Venus.  Mr.  Schwarz,  re- 
scribe.d  him  had  come  to  Vienna  to  turned  from  a two  days’  honeymoon  fol- 

buisue  the  study  of  his  art  with  “a  ’ — * ~ ' ' 

limall,  thin,  dark-complexioned,  pock- 

Glarkrtf]  u : i 


In  ark  cd,  black-eyed  and  bewigged  vet- 
I Pui  composer” — otherwise  Joseph 
i.vdn.  That  Beethoven  laid  considcr- 
>ple  stove  by  the  work,  which  sounds 


lowing  his  marriage  last  Saturday,  was 
back  in  his  place  as  Wolfram'.  The 
splendid  bacchaule  scene  in  the  Venus- 
berg  .was  again  a leading  feature  of  the 
presentation.  Here  Mr.  Ferrari  held  his 
orchestral  forces  with  a firm  rather 


'"E-  ingenuous  but  nevertheless  beau-  ! than  gentle  hand.  The  audience  was 
I dui  to  our  sophisticated  ears  to-dav,  ■ very  large. 

| s indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  pub- 


lished it  soon  after  he  had  written  it,  I 
|md  ten  years  later  sanctioned  the  pub-  l / 
(Cation  of  an  arrangement  of  one  | 
movement,  the  polonaise,  lor  two  vio-  \ 


terday  in  NeW  York  to  himself  and  bis 
music.  In  the  afternoon,  before  the 
performance  of  his  opera,  he  gave  a. 
piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall,  in  which 
both  his  style  as  a pianist  and  some  of 
his  piano  compositions  were  set  forth. 
Among  the  latter  were  two  transcrip- 
tions from  the  opera  that  was  awaiting 
performance  in  the  evening;  the  march 
and  the  intermezzo.  His  last  group  was 
One  of  pieces  of  his  own  for  piano. 

He  gave  some  interesting  numbers 
before  that.  Beginning  with  a prelude 
and  fugue  in  D minor  by  Buxtehude, 
the  Danish  composer  and  organist  who 
had  a.  good  deal  of  influence  upon 
Barb,  of  which  the  fugue  was  partic- 
ularly interesting  and.  as  Mr.  Proko- 
fieff played  it.  exhibiting  a pleasing 
elegiac  mood.  Three  country  dances  by 
Beethoven  followed,  bright  and  pretty 
pieces  that  make  no  pretension  to  pro- 
fundity and  conceal  the  lion's  claw 
thoroughly,  if  indeed  it  is  there.  Mr. 
Prokofieff  did  not  play  .these  very  care- 
fully and  struck  rather  more  false 
notes  than  are  canonical.  He  lias  made 
pome  arrangements  of  waltzes  by  Schu- 
bert taken  from  a number  of  different 
collections,  strengthened,  or  at  least 
made  more  sonorous,  for  concert  use : 
these  were  found  pleasing. 

A prelude  by  Liadoff.  the  drolly  real- 
istic “ Ballet  of  the  Chickens  in  Their 
Shells  ” from  Moussorgsky’s  ” Exhibi- 
tion Pictures,”  and  an  impetuous  and 
strangely  rhythmed  “ Conte,”  by  Medt- 
ner.  Op.  8,  made  up  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Prokofieff  has  played-  more 
I Interestingly  than  he  did  yesterday;  and 
certainly  with  more  charm. 


'Love  for  Three 
Oranwi’’  Sung 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition) 

An  opera  entitled  “The  Love  fori 
Three  Oranges,”  or,  since  it  was  j 
given  in  French,  “L’Amour  des  Troia  I 
Oranges,”  composed  by  Mr.  Serge  ! 
I’rokofieff,  was  performed  by  the  Chica- 
go Opera  Company  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  last  night.  The  gos- 
sips who  frequent  , the  opera  houses 
arc  a busy  folk,  and  from  them  wo  have 
heard  much  concerning  this  work  dur- 1 
iug  the  last  three  seasons,  but  nothing, 
which  conveyed  a clear  idea  of  its  | 
nature.  Its  score,  we  were  told,  bad 
Jieon  seen,  admired  and  accepted  by  i 
fiie  late  Mr.  Campanini;  it  was  to  be! 
produced;  it  bad  been  nut  in  prepara-  j 
dion,  but  found  impossible  of  per- 
formance; it  had  been  revised;  Mr. 
Anisfeld  had  painted  wonderful  seen- J 
fry  for  it;  again  it  was  put  in  rehear- 
sal; finally  the  newspapers  of  Chicago 
■reported  *its  performance  in  that  city  j 
pn  December  30  of  last  year;  still  we  I 
were  left  in  something  of  a haze  con- 
terning  its  content*  and  character;  it' 
Was  announced  for  a week  ago  last  Mon- 
day at  the  Manhattan,  but  the  principal  j 
tenor  succumbed  to  the  prevalent  dis- ! 
(tamper,  and  “Traviata”  was  given  in-! 
«tcad;  it  was  set  down  for  next  Satur- 
day, and  now  the  whirligig  of  time  was 
Reversed  and  last  night’s  performance  1 
(anticipated  the  announced  New  York; 
premiere. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  much  com- 
, blent.,  ostensibly  witty,  on  its  title, 
most  of  which  was  wasted  upon  those 
^Moderately  versed  in  the  literature  of 
tiie  drama  when  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Prokofieff,  who  wrote  the  libretto  as 
well  as  the  music,  had  done  little  more 
than  make  an  adaptation  for  operatic 
purposes  of  Carlo  Gozzi’s  “Fiaba  dell’ 
Amove  dclle  tie  Melarancie.”  Mr.  Pro- 
kolieff  wrote  his  libretto  in  French  and 
dlis  music  in  the  idiom  which  some  en- 
ergetic and  far  from  retiring  musicians 
would  have  the  world  believe  is  become 
the  idiom  of  to-day,  and  which  is  as 
unlike  the  musical  language  of  Gozzi's 
Italy  as  the  play  is  unlike  the  cohven- 
f tonal,  drama  of  to-day.  Gozzi,  we  arc 
told,  intended  to  satirize  the  dramatic 
writings  of  Chiari  and  Golodoni,  which 
Slave  no  more  than  a curious  interest 
to  contemporary  students  of  dramatic 
literature.  Mr.  Prokofieff  may  also 
nave  intended  to  satirize  something  in 
the  life  or  art  of  to-day,  but  if  so  we 
dinar  that  he  has  . not  made  the  fact 
plain  enough  to  invite  interest  in  his 
.opera  on  that,  score.  Satire  is  gen- 
i orally  wasted  in  opera,  and  to  all  music 
5 lovers  except  those  who  ignore  or  af- 
"fect  lo  have  outgrown  the  aesthetic 
canons  which  modernists,  futurists, 
progressists,  cubists  and  other  revolu- 
tionaries ■ are  trying  to  overthrow  it1 
.•seems  likely  that  the  music  will  sound  1 
..like  a parody  on  music  rather  than  a 
^atire  on  anything  known  to  operatic  1 
literature. 

The  Main  Incidents  of  the  Story  ! 
m the  play  itself,  ignoring  the  pos- 
K'ole  intention  of  Gozzi’s  paraphrase  ' 
v.  r w ere  able  to  find  something  more 
tangible  and  interesting  than  in  the 
music.  Stripped  of  a mass  of  pro-  > 
tcsquerie,  it  tells  the  story  of  a hypo- 
chondriac prince  of  so  melancholy  a 
wood  that  he  was  incapable  of  a smile.  ! 

4 et  his  healing  depended  upon  his  be-  I 
mg  induced  to  laugh.  When  a sor- 
ceress  through  a mishap  falls  in  his  I 
presence,  however,  she  presents  an 
■argument,  a posteriori,  which  seemsj 
so  immensely  comical  to  him  that  he  ! 

| M-eaks  into  a loud  laugh.  This  in-  i 
I censes  the  witch  and  she  puts  a curse  ' 
upon  him — he  shall'  become  enamored 
three  oranges.  “Lemons,”  will  say 
Hie  wag's  trying  to  be  witty  at  Mr 
I rokofleff  s expense,  and  so  they  would 
have  been  had  Gozzi  been  more  faith- 
j ful  to  tne  folktales  from  which  he  de- 
I r.ved  this  element  of  his  play.)  The 
strange  affliction  seizes  upon  the 
prince.  He  achieves  the  fruit  through 
•”  curious  adventure  and  is  transport- 
ing it  homeward  when,  in  the  midst  of 
an  and  desert,  his  servant  opens  twe 
of  the  oranges  and  thereby  releasee 
two  princesses,  who  incontinently  die 
of  thirst.  The  prince  himself  opens 
’He  third  and  a third  princess  appears 
whose  life  is  saved  by  the  prompt 
procuration  of  water.  She  receives  the 
princes  adoration,  and  though  she  is 
turned  into  a rat  by  the  sorceress  she 
w eventually  restored  to  her  true  form 
and  royal  estate  and  the  story  ends 
like  all  fairy  tales  of  its  kind. 

„ Origin  of  Some  of  the  Story’s 
Elements 

Students  of  folklore  will  recognize 
tho  chief  elements  which  Gozzi  SUsed 
in  his  fabia.  No  doubt  this  had  a 
i'j£T^y  .and  artistic  moral  when  it 


K 


*.»as  'Written,  uu« 
Ttfiw  opera,  who1 
dents  are  all  tal 

of  extravaganza. 


j.  oiuocs  us.  in  Lie 

c proper  and  inci- 
en  out  of  the  book 
The  fairy  tales  of 
n-.anv  peoples  tell  of  princesses  who 
were  either  speechless  or  incapable 
of  laughter  and  were  cured  by  in- 
hrenious  devices  employed  by  simple 
Y5Pk  who  won  them  as  brides  as  a 
reward.  In  a Bohemian  folktale  - 
princess  who 


of  composer  and  conductor.  Tor  the 
sake  of  the  record  the  cast  of  chav- j 
acters  is  appended: 

The  King  of  Clubs,  king  of  an  Imag- 
inary kingdom  Kdouard  Cotrfeutl  j 

The  Prince,  hts  son Jose  Mojica 

Tho  Princess  Clarice,  niece  of  the  king,  ! 

Irene  Pavloska  1 
T.ean  (1  re.  Prime  Minister. ..  .William  Beck! 

TrouffaWino  Octave  Dua 

Pantalon  Desire  Defrere 

The  Magician  Tchello  . . .Hector  Dufranne 
Fata  Morgana,  a witch Nina  Koshets 


it  was  weir  cione.  isjihs™5cms icr.i ) 
painted  the  jjeenery.  which  was  a stu-”.-] 
ning  panorama  of  grostesqueries  andj 
glaring  colors.  Mr.  Anisfeld  is  always 

happy  in  the  fantastic  settings  and  in  , 

this  work  he  had  ample  scope  for  his  to  beware  of  Greonte  s cook.  He  gives 


Act  III. 

Telielio  meets  the  Princo  and  Trout- 
faldino  in  the  desert,  and  warns  them 


‘ not  sDOak  is  provoked  to  answer  The  Devil  Farfarcllo  James  Wolf 

question  which  a peasant  lad  I Smera.dine  Jeanne  Schneider 


. , _ i,  • The  Creonte  Constantin  Nicolay 

; -S.uts  to  her  dog.  In  anotlre.  Slavic  ; <£fie  jqaster  0£  ceremonies 

..  p-oatherd,  through  the  inagi-  Lodovtco  Olivloro 

* nropertv  possessed  by  his  goat  of  Ninetta.  I*1ivtta,  Nicoletta  (Princesses) 
proptrvi  j i,,  nt(cUfl  I Jeanne  Duasoau, 

line  Falco. 


cal 


(Somnelling ‘'anybody  whom  he  wished 
Jto  follow  him.  gathers  so  motley  _ a 
roccssion  in  his  wake  that  the  prin 


Frances  I’aperte,  Phi- 
The  Herald  Jerome  Phi 


talent,  which  has  in  it  a fine  vein  of 
humor. 

Tlie  performance  of  this  extraordi- 
nary creation  was  one  which  brought 
credit  to  all  the  principals  for  their 
hearty  entry  into  the  spirit  of  the  oeral 
and  for  their  desrate  efforts  to  make 
something  out  of  the  remarkable  ai- 
lando  which  Mr.  Prokofieff  had  written 
for  them.  Mr.  Mojica  had  a difficult 


Trouffaldino  a magic  ribbon,  with  in. 
structions  how  to  use  it.  The  two  ar- 
rive outside  Greonte’s  kitchen,  and' 
while  Trouffaldino  decoys  the  admir- 
ing cook  with  the  magic  ribbon  the 
Prince  sneaks  into  the  kitchen  and 
steals  the  three  oranges.  Thte  two  then 
make  their  escape,  but  are  overcome 
with  thirst  in  the  desert.  The  Prince, 


By  W.  J.  HEADER  SOX. 

"L'A-rriour , des  Trois  Oranges"  it 
called  in  FYench  on  the  title  page  of  die  I 
libretto.  "The  Hove  of  Three  Oranges"  1 
it  is  denominated  in  the  official  prints  of  i 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  which  in-  1 


tTprOCCSolUU  m . 

;fcess  who  could  not  laugh  bursts  into 
f;i  -uffaw  that  shakes  the  earth.  After 
'fl'etformihg  a number  of  tasks  with 
magical  aid  the  goatherd  wins  the 
princess  in  marriage.  These  are  two 
[-typical  instances  of  many  mtroduc- 
' ing  the  first  element.  Tho  second 
, lias  quite  as  many  prototypes.  In  a 

Jelef  «cdafmm  :-.  u’eKpTuntX  "Civife  ] ^duced  it  to  New  York  at  the  Mar- 
of  a poor  Brahmin;  in  another  Indian  hattan  Opera  House  last  evening.  What  • 
;i  tale  the  heroine  sleeps  in  a pome-  js  it,?  An  opera  in  a prologue  and  thro; 

I granate,  which  is  plucked  by  ®l°’  acts,  the  hook  and  the  music  both  by 

ji,,,-  restores  her  to  her  human 

- who  thus  ~~  Sergei  Prokofieff,  Russian  composer  and 

3 "lle'roines  of  fairy  tales  frequently  pianist,  now  visiting  this  country.  The 
come  out  of  eggs  in  India  but  the  opera  Was  first  performed  on  any  stage  j 

S^s^rl^^d^  found  in  Chicaso  on  Uecembor  30'  11  wis 

a Slovenian  story  which  tells  how  written  by  order  of  the  late  Cleofonto 
‘ nrince  climbed  a hill  of  glass  in  Campanini.  who  did  not  live  to  prepare 
’r(.h  of  three  lemons  which  grew  on  it.  and  was  inherited  by  Miss  Mary 
V.  "tree  on  the  hill’s  summit..  After  Garden. 

rorformirg  the  feat  of  climbing  the  The  chronicler  of  operatic  doings 
hill  tho  hero  receives  the  magic  lemons  shrinks  from  the  task  of  giving  a 
in  his  hands  and  sets  out. for  home,  synopsis,  of  the  story  of  this  extraordi- 
m the  iourney  hunger  assails  him.  nary  creation.  It  is  a fantastic  falrv 
, __  1 a.—  ao-sin  he  cuts  open  tale. 


role  as  the  prince  and  probably  did  as  exhausted,  falls  asleep,  whereupon 
much  with  it  as  could  be  done.  Mr.  Trouffaldino  proceeds  to  cut  open  two 
Dua  had  to  be  very  active  as  Troufful-l  af  the  oranges.  Out  step  two  beauti- 
dino  and  was  also  humorous.  Mr.  Du-  ful  princesses,  who  immediately  perish 
I , rannfi  as  thc  '^aician  had  some  of  thej  of  tWrst;  Trouffaldino  flees, 
vocal  measures  in  the  opera  and  he  sang 
them  well  . 

Mr.  Prokofieff  conducted  his  ow-n  work.  , 

He  received  much  applause  from  a kind-1  moning  a band  of  soldiers,  w-ho  airtve 
jy  audience,  which  seemed  to  he  eager  - from  Lord  knows  where,  has  them 
to  enjoy  all  the  burlesque  action,  but  carry  the  bodies  out.  He  then  Cuts 
somewhat  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  take  open  the  third  orange,  and  out  steps 


The  Prince,  awaking-,  is  surprised  to 
see  the  dead  Princesses,  and  sum- 


It  is  a fantastic  fairy 

Oneo  and  then  again,  he  cuts  open  tale  . taken  from. GozH  and  transmuted  to  j 
. of*  the  lemons  to  appease  hi;  us  through  tho  mind  of  a Russian.  It  is  | 

A „ t,-..}.  l ime  a beauteous  damsel  said  that  the. author  believes  his  libretto 

* tinea  vs  but  onlv  to  vanish  on  learn- to  be  satirical.  But  since  there  *- 
' ' ' , J . , , real  human  n^rsonalitv  in  it  a 

;r.  ; that  the  prince  had  not;  provided 
food,  drink  and  raiment  for  her.  He 
saves  the  third  lemon  till  he  reaches 


the  castle  of  the  king  his  father.  There 


is  n .1 ! 

real  human  personality  in  it  and  no 
action  based  oh  the  common  motives  of  J 
human  frailty  it  is  difficult  to  guess  what\ 
is  satirized. 

i tts  I A doddering  old  king  has  a son  wno  j 

he  first  provides  sumptuously  01  , j is  .afflicted  with  a noble  complication  of  j 

bride  that  is  to  be,  and  t,icn  ] diseases.  Only  one  thing  seems  clear  , 

fruit.  The  third  damsel,  lo\ e lei  “ . [ namely,  that  if  he  does  not  laugh  iie\ 
either  of  her  predecessors,  remai . , w j j j dje.  All  sorts  of  efforts  to  move 

course,  and  a royal  wedding  to  0 a-  j him  to  laughter  fail.  But  fortunately  J 
The  Characteristics  of  Mr.  Prokofieff  s . j magical  and  supernatural  powers  are 
jlusic  ; warring  with  one  another  over  the  case 

into  the  1 and  the  witch  Fata  Morgana,  having 
which  ! c°me  to  the  court  to  look  after  her  in- 
| terests,  has  a ludicrous  fall  and  this, 
makes  the  prince  laugh.  The  exasperated  \ 
sorceress  uses  her  powers  to  send  the 
prince  in  search  of  three  oranges  which 
he  is  to  adore.  Each  of  them  contains 
an  enchanted  princess,  two  of  whom  die 
of  thirst  as  soon  as  the  prince  cuts  them 
out  of  their  juicy  imprisonment.  The 
third  would  die,  but  a sort  of  burlesque 
Greek  chorus  of  “Absurdities,”  who  have 
been  bustling  about,  and  doing  nothing  of  j! 
significance,  promptly  produces  a pail  |] 
the  princess  is  saved  tu 


AVe  have  no  time  to  inquire 
literary  foibles  or  mannerisms 
Gozzi  sought  to  castigate  in  his  satire.] 

Whatever  they  were,  they  are  ulineces-  ; 
sarily  retained  by  Mr.  Prokofieff  in  his 
motley  crew  of  tragedians,  comedians,  ( 
lyricists,  blockheads,  v.ho  are  all  sym- 
bolical of  something,  of  course,  but.  , 
provide  a meaningless  prologue  to  the  j 
farcical  play  and  incumber  it  as  spec-  1 
tators  from  proscenium  boxes  to  the  j 
end.  They,  with  the  invertebrate  music 
to  which  the  people  of  the  play  chat-  , , 

ter  and  gibber  artd  shriek,  make  the  :]  o(  watel.  and 


the  Princess  Ninette,  with  whom  he 
falls  violently  in  love.  At  this  point 
the  Absurdities,  who  have  been  look- 
ing on  from  the  boxes,  unable  to  bear 
the  thought  of  a third  death,  send  one 
of  their  number  on  the  stage  with  a 
pail  of  water. 

The  Princess  is  revived,  and  the 
Prince  wants  her  to  go  with  him  to 
the  palace,  but  no — she  must  have 
regal  clothing-.  The  Prince  obediently 
sets  out  to  get  some  for  her,  when 
Smeraldine  appears,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Fata  Morgana,  stabs  the 
Princess  with  a hairpin,  causing  her 
turn  into  a rat.  The  Prince  re- 
turns with  his  father  and  the  court.  I 
to  find  Smeraldine  impersonating  the 


i first  hour  off  the  opera  deadly  dull. 

I With  the  entrance  of  the  episode  of 
j the  opening  of  the  oranges  Mr. 

| Prokofieff’s  music  becomes  dccora- 
I tive  and  shows  iuflaences  whose 
! emanation  is  from  Stravinsky’s 
1 “Petrouchka”  and  ltimsky-Korsakoff  s 
Coq  d’Or,”  though  it  never  attains  the 


marry  the  prince.  One  of  the  warrln; 
powers  turns  her  into  a rat.  Another 
turns  her  back.  The  warring  powers 
have  a thunder  and  lightning  duet, 
the  Absurdities  and  other  outsiders 
variously  express  their  opinions  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  after  considerable  con- 
fusion the  opera  finally  succeeds  in 


the  peculiar  music. 

“THE  LOVE  OF  THREE 
ORANGES.” 

Lt  was  three  years  ago  that  the  late 
Cleofonte  Campanini  accepted  Serge 
Prokofieffs  opera,  “The  Love  of 
Three  Oranges.”  Followed  many  de- 
lays. One  rumor  had  it  that  rehear- 
sals were  begun  and  abandoned  be- 
cause the  music  was  too  difficult — 
which  seems  hardly  probable.  At  any 
rate,  preparations  were  under  way  last 
year  for  the  presentation  of  the  work 
when  Mr.  Campaninl's  death  threw 

the  affairs  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- Ij-Princess.  He  denies  her  identity.  ] 
pany  Into  temporary  confusion  and  J but  the  King  orders  him  to  marry 

her,  anyhow. 

-Vet.  IV. 

In  the  palace  all  is  in  readiness  fori 
the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the 
Prince.  They  draw  the  curtains 
aside  from  the  throne  and  behold! 
There  sits  a huge  rat.  Tchei  o t.p 
pears  and  transforms  t back  into  the 
missing  Princess  Ninette.  Discovery, 
retribution,  true  hearts  united. 
Anisfeld's  Settings, 

This  may  seem  like  an  overlong 
synopsis  of  the  plot  but  after  ail  it 
is  the  book  of  “The  Love  of  Three 
Oranges,”  coupled  with  the  scenerv 
and  the  staging,  upon  which  it  must 
lean  most  heavily  for  success.  It 
was  sung  in  French,  but  even  so. 
thanks  to  the  excellent  stage  qualities 
of  the  book  and  the  admirable  panto- 
mime of  many  members  of  the  casi,!l 
last,  jaight’s  audience  was  kept  in  au  j 


! melodic  coherence  of  a single  page  of  1 reaching  a conclusion. 

; those  works.  It  is  full  o'  grotesque  I It  might  be  instructive  to  show  how 
! rather  than  fantastic  sounds  and  rests  j closely  related  Prokofieffs  book  is  to 
1 upon  an  exaggerated  use  of  the  char-^  Gozzi,  and  to  point  out  just  where  it 
t acteristically  Russian  device  of  rciter-;  shows  traces  of  originality,  but  t lie  re- 
lated fundamental  figures  which  rumble  1 sun  would  he  nothing  more  valuable 
! along  by  the  hour  without  relief  from!  than  that  obtained  by  the  suggestion 
a single  plastically  interesting  melodic]  that  this  is  not  the  stuff  that  operatic 
phrase  except  that  which  forms  thej  dreams  are  made  of.  Nor  is  Mr.  Pro- 
| basis  of  a weirdly  harmonized  march  ^0fieff  incontestably  an  opera  composer.  I 
| which  is  heard  at  intervals  and  put-  J 

*•0  varied  uses.  Those  who  have  heard  his  p ano  music 

I It  is  this  curse  of  monotony,  and  the  know  that  he  is  an  ardent.  lo\ei  o, 

I mass  of  matter  extraneous  to  the  story  xylophonic  rhythms  and  of  technical 
: and  unessential  because  its  reason  for,  figuration,  which  finds  its  perfection 
existence  disappeared  with  the  things  double  octave  runs.  In  V.is  opera  ther^ 
. i.i  - i:x  — *- -r.rr.  +v»inV  -g  niuch  to  suggest  his  instrumental. 


in  dramatic  literature  which  wc  think 
must  prevent  it  from  obtaining  even 
a temporary  foothold  here  ov  elsewhere. 
In  itself  the  music  must  he  counted,  a 


tendencies.  Wien  his  prince  and  Ninette 
are  in  the  rapture  of  their  meeting  one] 

...  - — , . of  his  groups  of  outsiders,  the  Lyricists, 

clog  upon  the  caricatured  fairy  t®*0  ! cries : “Donncz  de  vraia  drarrtes  iyriques,| 
even  by  those  willing  and  even  c agci  1 j-omantiques,  emotionnants ! Des  fleuis. 
to  accept  ugly  music  of  the  kind  which  j T ( Iuno  !"  And  the  Absurdities  shout: 
Mr.  Prokofieff  has  conceived,  con-  ..]y!jlencei  silence!  Si  vous  aimez 

1' amour,  ne  trouble/  pas  les  amoureux 


trived,  concocted,  made,  or,  if  you  vih, 
composed.  It  i-  a bit  singular  that  sev- 
eral Italian  composers  have  gone  to 
their  national  literature  of  something 
more  than  a century  ago,  though  none 
of  them  ha3  thought  of  giving  it  a I!us- 
sian  dress.  C-.-zzi’*  “Turandot,  of 
which  Schiller  thought  so  well  that  he 
turned  it  into  a German  play  for  which 
Weber  wrote  an  overture  (utilizing  a 
genuine  Chinese  tune  for  its  subject), 


Perhaps  tiiis  is  the  key  to  the  satiit-- 
Mr.  Prokofieff  would  poke  fun  af  old! 
fashioned  sentimentalists  like  Gounod, 
Massenet  and  perhaps  even  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  and  invite  us  to  regard  the 
true  art,  which  is  that  of  burlesque,  setj 
to  instrumental  patterns. 

One  therefore  searches  in  vain  foi, 
those  profounder  tones  which  in  enduv- 


has  been  turned  into  an  opera  by  Mr.  1 iPg  operas  voice  the  emotions  of  men 
Busoni.  Some  of  its  music  was  pro-  and  women.  Prokofieff  writes  a rhythj 
duced  in  New  York  by  the  late  Mr.  ' mjc  march  ; he  composes  the  walls  and 
Mahler,  and  made  an  agreeable  impres-  I t,ae  iaUgh  of  the  prince  ; he  translates 
sion,  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  j jnt0  extra.Vagant  orchestral  speech  soma 
The  scenery  painted  by  Mr.  Anis-  . ,ioines  0f  his  buffoons.  The  music  J 


fold,  with  great  .-kill  and  a riotpu3  ex- 
penditure of  imagination,  and  the 
capital  acting  of  half  a dozen  oi  the 
artists  in  the  company,  chiefly  Mr. 
Mojica,  Edouard  Cotreuil,  William 
Beck,  Octave  Dua,  Hector  Dufranne 


of  the  doings  of  his  buffoons 
in  general  consorts  most  amicably  with 
the  action,  but  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  any  character  on  the  stage  to  sing 
his  soul  out  to  an  audience. 

This,  of  course,  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
an  d”  N in  a **Ko  sh  e tz .'  provided  all  that  fact  that  the  action  of  the  opera  is 
:;i  was  really  interesting  in  the  perform-  mostly  broad  burlesque.  More  is  rc-- 
ance  and  won  several  curtain  calls  qUjred  inacting  than  in  singing.  Indeed 
for  the  singers,  Mr.  Coini,  the  stage  at  times  the  performers  have  to  be  al 
, manager  and  Mr.  Prokofieff,  who  dis- I nl0st  acrobats.  Tliere  is  much  notions 
closed  himself  in.  the  double  capacity  | buffoonery  and  a great  deal  of  gesticula- 
tion. Not  infrequently  the  farcial  action 
is  amusing.  But  tho  whole  work  makes 
the  impress  of  an  extravaganza  in  op- 
eratic disguise. 





necessitated  a postponement  of  several 
projected  new  productions.  Mar}- 
Garden  finally  presented  the  Prokofieff 
opera  in  Chicago  last  November,  and 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last 
nig-ht  gfcve  New  Y’ork  a chance  to  see 
it. 

The  Book. 

Although  the  programme  merely 
called  it  “Serge  Prokofieffs  Opera," 
the  official  libretto  admits  that  the 
book  of  “The  Love  of  Three  Oranges” 
is  not  entirely  Mr.  Prokofieffs  own, 
but  was  “suggested”  by  Carlo  Gozzi. 
Gozzi  has  been  dead  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  and  cannot  speak  for  him- 
self; but  those  who  have  delved  more 
deeply  than  this  reviewer  into  th.e 
sources  of  the  book  say  that  Gozzi’s 
IStib  century  Italian  comedy  furnished 
considerably-  more  than  a suggestion 
for  the  present  libretto.  However.  let 
us  stop  retailing  gossip  and  get  on 
with  the  plot. 

At  the  rise  o;  the  curtain  an  inner 
proscenium  and  curtain  are  disclosed, 
with  stage  boxes  on  either  side.  In 
rush  groups  composed  of  Lyrics. 
Tragics,  Comics  and  Empty-Heads, 
demanding  the  sort  of  show-  that  each 
likes.  A fifth  group,  of  Absurdities, 
rushes  in  and  disperses  the  crowd 
■with  huge  shovels.  The  Absurdities 
then  elirob  into  the  boxes,  from  which 
■ they  are  to  view  the  forthcoming 
piece,  and  a Herald  enters.  He  an- 
nounces that  the  King  of  Clubs  is  in 
despair  because  his  beloved  son  is 
incurably  melancholy.  The  curtains 
part  and  the  play  proper  begins. 

Act  I. 

Defying  the  group  of  learned  doc- 
tors, who  declare  that  the  Princ-e  is 
doomed,  the  King  declares  that  laugh- 
ter will  cure  him  and  orders  the  cour- 
tier Trouffaldino  to  organize  festivals 
and  gayeties.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Leander,  tries  to  block  the  6lah,  for 
he  wants  the  Prince  to  die,  so  that  he 
may  marry  Clarisse,  the  King’s  niece, 
who  would  inherit  the  throne  in  the 
event  of  her  cousin’s  death.  Mean- 
while, Tchello,  the  King’s  guardian 
magician,  is  playing  cards  with  Fata 
Morgana,  witch  and  protectress  of 
Leander.  The  witch  wins.  Clarisse 
and  Leander  are  told  by  the  slave 
Smeraldine  that  Fata  Morgana  favors 
their  plans. 

Act  II. 

Trouffaldino  tries  to  get  the  sickly 
Prince  to  summon  enough  energy  to  ! 
attend  the  festival  that  is  to  make  | 
him  laugh,  and  finally  carries  him  j 
there,  kiaking  and  screaming,  by  main 
force.  None  of  the  antics  of  the  per- 
formers get  even  a smile  out  of  the ! 
Prince  until  Fata  Morgana,  in  an  al- 
tercation with  Trouffaldino  trips  and 
Calls  sprawling  on  the  ground.  Thei 
Prince  guffaws  and  the  courtiers  arc 
transported  with  joy.  But  Fata  Mor- 
gana, furious,  inspires  the  Prince  with 
an  unquenchable  love  for  three; 
oranges  that  are  in  the  keeping  of | 
Greonte,  a terrible  witch.  The  be- 
witehed  Prince  immediately  sets  off 
on  his  quest,  taking  the  reluctant; 
Trouffaldino  with  him.  I 


uproar  of  merriment  that  was  more] 
reminiscent  of  an  Ed  Wynn  first 
night  than  of  a staid  operatic  pre- 
miere. 

Of  Boris  Anisfeld’s  settings  and; 
properties  one  might  write  columns  if 
there  were  time.  It  Is  impossible  tol 
exaggerate  how  much  “The  Love  of 
Three  Oranges”  owes  to  him.  There] 
are  eight  scenes  in  all,  fascinating  in! 
design  and  color,  and  all  exhlbitingl 
an  unflagging  sense  of  fantasy  and] 
Imaginative  humor.  Relieved  of  the 
slightest  necessity  for  respecting  ac- 
tuality, Anisfeld  has  let  himself  go,] 
with  superlative  results.  There  is  no 
room  here  m attempt  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  sets.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  are  as  delightfully 
funny-  and  imaginative  as  the  book, 
and  contrive  in  the  bargain  to  bs 
decorative  and  always  to  respect  thei 
practical  limitations  of  stage  me- 
chanics. Best  of  them  all  perhaps  is* 
the  great  hall  of  the  King’s  palace, 
in  Act  IE,  w-here  the  King,  the  Prince, 
Clarisse  and  most  of  the  court  sit  in 
a towering  series  of  ridiculous  small 
red  balconies,  with  an  improbable 
yellow  sky  leering  through  the  huge 
windows  that  flank  them. 

The  9Iu*lv. 

Mr.  Prokofieffs  score  was  a decided 
disappointment.  His  book  is  one  that 
would  seem  almost  to  write  its  own 
music,  but  the  composer  has  been  all 
too  successful  in  resisting  its  charms. 
There  is  much  bustle  and  emphasis,; 
as  there  always  is  in  his  music,  but 
there  seems  tp  be  little  else. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  melody. 
There  are  melodic  figures,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  dozen,  but  they’  go  nowhere. 
The  composer  Is  short-winded.  He 
may  begin  what  sounds  like  a tune, 
but  just  where  a more  gifted  melodist 
would  begin  1o  hit  his  stride.  Pro 
kofieff  either  slarts.a  series  of  endless 
re’terations  or  trails  off  into  mere 
rhythmic  figures.  The  famous  march, 
which  all  the  Chicago  critics  hailed 
with  such  relief  as  a real,  rollicking 
tunc,  is  an  amiable  enough  bit  of 
melody.  But  any  good  comic  opera 
score  could  exhibit  half  a dozen  like  iti 
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without  exciting  ttie  slightest  com- 
ment.. 

There  is  no  heart  in  this  music,  nc 
whimsy,  no  real  imagination.  As  long 
as  there  is  violent  action  on  the  stage, 
the  score  keeps  up  an  appearance  of 
energy  and  humor;  but  when  the 
action  slows  down,  when  the  time  ar- 
rives for  the  composer  to  dominate 
the  scene,  Mr.  Prokofieff  has  nothing 
to  say.  Despite  the  muted  horns  and 
trumpets,  and  the  comedy  grunts  on 
the  trombones,  and  the  most  devoted 
efforts  of  the  battery,  the  score  does 
not  sparkle.  It  ha3  no  grace.  The 
composer’s  idea  of  writing  humorous 
music  seems  to  be  to  make  the  orches- 
tra emit  funny  noises.  That  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes;  tnrt  trick  orchestra- 
tion will  not  go  far  unless  the  music 
itself  is  humorous.  Not  that  the  score 
is  altogether  bad,  or  altogether  stupid. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  delightful  mo- 
ments. But  they  are  so  few,  and  they 
should  have  been  so  many!  The 
score  is  a comic  one,  yes;  but  it  is 
Sunday  supplement  comedy. 

The  Cost. 

The  cast  of  characters  is  a large 
one,  and  Miss  Garden  has  done 
amazingly  well  in  filling-  the  roles. 
The  best  performances  of  the  eve- 
ning were  given  by  Octave  Dua  a/ 
Trouffaldino  and  Jesa  Mo.iica  as  th 
Prince.  Mr.  Dua  gave  a gorgeouli 
low-comedy  performance,  singiug 
with  as  much  humor  as  he  acted. 
Mr.  Mojica,  by  a rare  inspiration, 
hit  upon  the  notion  of  playing  the 
invalid  Prince  in  the  manner  of  a 
fretful  three-year-old.  That  sounds 
irritating,  -but  it  was  enormousl 
effective.  He  sang  with  much  char: 
whenever  the  scoi*e  gave  him  a 
chance,  and  was  always  a graceful 
and  attractive  figure. 

The  occasion  was  Mme.  Nina 
Koschetz’s  debut  in  New  York  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Opdra  Com- 
pany. As  Fata  Morgana,  Mme. 
Koschetz  had  a part  that  could  not 
have  been  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
long  altogether,  and  most  of  that 
time  was  spent  in  ejaculating  lines 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  soprano 
register.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  form  any  reliable  estimate  of  her 
capabilities.  She  has  a voice  of 
power  and  beauty,  that  much  is  cer- 
tain; and  what  she  had  to  do  she 
sang  and  acted  well.  She  should  be 
heard  again,  in  some  role  that  gives 
her  something  to  do. 

There  is  little  time  ta  do  more  than 
mention  the  other  members  of  the 
cast.  Edouard  Cotreuil  was  the  King. 
Irene  Pavloska  was  Clarisse,  Jeanne  j 
Dusseau  was  the  Princess  Ninette. 
William  Beck  was  Leander,  Desire 
Defrere  was  Pantalon,  Hector  Du  ■ 
franne  was  Tchelio  and  Jeanne 
Schneider  was  Smeraldine.  All  were 
good  and  Miss  Pavloska  was  excel- 
lent. The  Absurdities  and  other 
groups  showed  signs  of  careful  train- 
ing and  added  much  to  the  success  of 
the  evening.  The  staging  of  the  pro- 
duction was  under  Jacques  Coini's 
direction  and  it  was  incomparable 
The  composer  conducted  with  confi- 
dence and  spirit.  There  was  nmcii 
applause  and  curtain  calls  for  every-  ; 
body  and  Mr.  Prokofieff  got  a, 
wreath. 

Prokofieff’ s Piano  Recital  j 
1 Precedes  His  Opera  at  Night 

Before  conducting  his  Own  ope»a 
in  the  evening  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  Serge  Prokofieff  gave 
a piano  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  the 
afternoon  at  which  most  of  the  music 
was  his  own. 

To  the  listener.  Pt-okofieffs  reeitdl 
was  a rapidly  rolling  kaleidoscope  of 
musical  effects,  managed  with  a vig- 
orous hand  which  distinguished  only 
between  accented  and  unaccented 
elements.  His  Intermezzo  from  the 
opera  “The  Dove,  of  the  Three 
Oranges,”  his  Danza  Opus  32,  his 
Prelude  Opus  12  and  his  other  com- 
positions which  he  played  yesterday 
afternoon  are  al!  unusual-sounding 
music,  but  to  at  least  one  llstener 
they  were  entirely  meaningless  as  the 
composer  played  them.  They  did  not 
seem  fantastic — in  the  same  way  that 
Ornstein’s  music  is  fantastic — they 
suggested  no  imagery,  however  un- 
usual and  bizarre,  and  they  aroused 
no  emotion. 

Serge  Rachmaninoff  Reappears. 

Serge  Rachmaninoff  reappeared  at 
I Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  in  a “ concert 
of  music  for  the  piano  ” of  a sort  t4 
I which  the  Russian  pianist-composer 
gives  rare  individual  significance  and 
with  which  on  this  occasion  lie  enter- 
tained an  " overflow  ” house,  on  the 
same  night  that  saw  the  only  production 
here  of  an  opera  by  his  countryman. 
Serge  Prokofieff.  Four  original  pieces 
were  in  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  list— an 
' Etude  Tableau.''  Op.  39;  a transcribed 
sotie  “Daisies,''  Op.  38:  tile  B flat 
minor  prelude.  Op.  23.  and  a minuet 
adapted  from  Bizet  lie  played  also! 


Mengelberg  Again  Warmly  Received 

Willem  Mengelberg  presided  over  Hie 
Philharmonic’s  third  program  in  its  new 
Metropolitan  series  last  evening  before 
an  audience  that  largely  filled  the  opera 
house  on  Broadway  and  that  received 
Hie  Dutch  conductor  again  with  enthus- 
iasm. There  was  designedly  a “ some- 
what lighter  “ selection  of  musical  class- 
ics than  the  leader  had  given  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  Tlie  orchestra  was  heard  in 
Corelli's  concerto  grosso  No.  8.  Mozart'.-. 
“ Fine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  " and  Schu- 
bert's great  synipltQny  in  C,  all  early 
reoocurring  in  the  society’s  coming  con- 
certs elsewhere,  when  they  will  afford 
opportunity  for  further  critical  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Gatti-Qasazza 
Will  Not  Revive 
‘Salome,'  He  Says 

Has  No  Intention,  lie  Declares, 
of  Producing'  Strauss’s 
Opera  Again. 


The  question  of  the.  revival  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  ''Salome.'’ 
Richard  Strauss's  opera,  with  its  dance 
of  the  seven  veils,  that  was  ruled  from 
tile  Metropolitan  stage  fifteen  years  ago 
but  has  been  given  twice  this  season  by 
the  .Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the/ 
Manhattan,  came  up  for  discussion 
yesterday  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  Real  Estate  Company,  the  owning 
company,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  the  operating  corporation. 
Judging  from  the  results  of  the  dayT 
developments  “Salome''  lias  slight 
chance  of  getting  back  upon  the  Metro- 
politan boards. 

The  directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  Real  Estate  Company  at  it/ 
monthly  meeting  considered  a letter  th/‘ 
board  received  early  in  January  dealirJ 
with  the  advisability  of  reviving  til 
Strauss  opera  and  then  turned  the  mats' 
.ter  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  recommendations,  if  any. 
that  went  with  it  were  not  revealed  but 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  said : “I  have  no 

intention  of  reviving  the  opera  this 
year,  next  year  or  at  any  other  time.  I 
•said  the  same  thing  last  night  when 
asked.”  , 

The  authorship  of  the  letter  to  the 
board  was  not  revealed. 

Following  the  meeting-  of  the  own-  I 
•ing  board  George  G.  Haven,  the  presi-  | 
dent,  said  : “I  know  nothing  about  any  j 

alleged  plan  to  revive  ‘Salome.’  That  j 
is  a matter  that  comes  only  within  the  j 
province  of  'the  Metropolitan  Opera  : 
Company.  At  to-day's  meeting  only  ! 
routine  matters  were  disposed  of.  The 
.question  of  proposed  revival  of  the 
Strauss  opera  was  not  discussed.  As  to 
that  matter  1 must  refer  you  to  the 
producing  company.” 

Otto  H.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  said : “I  have  nothing  to 

say.  I must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Haven." 


A'ftviusical  Motley,  by  Ernest  Newman.  Lon- 
don and  New  York:  John  Lane.  12mo,  xii-f- 
I 328  pp.  $1.50. 

! Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  now  of  Birmingham, 
England,  attracted  the  attention  of  those  intel- 
ligently interested  in  music  by  his  Gluck  ami  the 
\ Opera  (1895),  the  first  biography  of  Gluck  in  Eng- 
ilish,  and  still  the  most  critical  and  authoritative 
; in  any  language.  He  has  commanded  attention 
[ever  since.  His  Study  of  Wagner,  published  in 
1899,  enlarged  his  reputation  by  the  acumen  and 
sanity  of  his  judgment.  Then  followed  an  excel- 
lent short  life  of  Wagner;  a study  of  the  unfortun- 
ate Hugo  Wolf,  with  a bold  dissertation  on  the 
art-song  and  composers  of  it;  and  later  volumes 
in  which  Richard  Strauss,  Elgar,  and  others  have 
been  shrewdly  and  fearlessly  discussed. 

A Musical  Motley  is  a collection  of  articles  re- 
cently published  by  Mr.  Newman  in  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals;  but  they  do  not  betray 
haste,  even  when  they  are  lightest;  they  are  not 
flippant.  Mr.  Newman,  having  a high  regard  for 
style,  does  not  fall  into  ‘journalese.’  His  ever- 
abiding  sense  of  humor  prevents  him  from  taking 
himself,  not  the  art  of  music,  too  seriously.  Often 
when  he  jests  and  is  amusing,  he  is  most  serious  j 
in  his  praise  or  blame.  Some  may  think  him  too 
witty;  some  may  suspect  him  of  being  ironical, 
and  shudder,  forgetting  that  Sir  Thomas  More  on 
the  scaffold  — surely  a solemn  occasion  — jested 
with  ‘a  touch  of  the  old  sad  irony.’ 

Mr.  Newman  has  decided  opinions,  but  he  is 
not  dogmatic.  With  him  a hint,  a suggestion,  has 
more  force  and  carries  greater  conviction  than  a 
knock-down  statement.  His  literary  expression 
is  flexible,  graceful;  happy  in  the  choice  and 
significance  of  words.  He  is  not  detected  in  the 
act  of  hunting  laboriously  the  purple  phrase;  yet, 
considering  the  music  of  death,  he  finds  that  the 
apotheosis  of  Strauss’s  ‘Tod  und  Verklarung’  is 
‘too  brilliantly  lit,  too  full  of  the  pageantry  of  a 
crowd,  whereas  this  is  a journey  one  must  make 
very  quietly  and  alone.’  Hearing  Ravel’s  ‘Pa- 
vane  for  a dead  Infanta,’  he  is  conscious  of  a ‘cu- 
rious pathos  struggling  through  the  deliberate 
restraint  of  the  slowly  moving  music,  as  if  hearts 
were  breaking  beneath  the  heavy  brocade  of 
those  ceremonial  Spanish  robes.’ 

Thus  he  often  tempts  quotation;  but  he  is  rich 
and  does  not  borrow  from  others.  (There  are  es- 
says on  music  like  unto  a catalogue  raisonne.)  An 
audacious  writer,  — long  ago  he  characterized 
George  Borrow  as  a ‘ bounder,’  — he  has  the 
courage  not  to  be  dull,  although  he  must  know 
that  a large  amount  of  gravity,  that  is,  dullness, 
is  expected  of  anyone  discussing  an  aesthetic 
question. 

His  subjects  in  A Musical  Motley  are  various: 
critics  and  criticism;  putting  the  classics  in  their 
place  — an  essay  that  should  be  given  to  every 
pupil  in  a music-school;  how  a villain  should  bt 
portrayed  in  tones;  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky  as 
pessimists,  the  ‘Weary  Willies’  of  music;  the 
originality  and  beneficent  work  of  the  amateur; 
the  poets’  misuse  of  musical  instruments;  the 
music  of  felicity  — the  purest  expression  of  it 
being  Gluck’s  Orfeo;  etc.,  etc. 

Sometimes  fantastical,  sometimes  paradoxical, 
occasionally  exquisite  fooling,  this  volume  de- 
serves rereading,  and  a permanent  place  on  a 
library  shelf.  A heavier,  more  stolid  book  m.ay 
well  give  way  to  it,  for  it  is  surely  less  stimu- 
lating, probably  less  informing.  P.  H. 
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